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THE  POETRY  OF  THE  EARLY  MYSTERIES. 

BV   F.    M,  CAPES. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  past  past— all  this  is  not  popularly  suspected 

an  interest  abroad  in  our  early  Miracle  of  them. 

or  Mystery  Plays  which  shows  that  the  The  present  article  pretends  to  no 
idea  of  their  existence  has  become  to  a  archseological  or  learned  intention.  To 
certain  extent  "  popular,"  xnd  that  to  those  who  are  interested  in  our  ancient 
treat  of  them  is  in  nowise  to  open  up  sacred  drama  from  antiquarian  motives, 
new  ground.  But  this  general  interest  whether  dramatic  or  linguistic,  their 
is  probably,  in  the  main,  either  histori-  orif^inal  forms  are  open  in  full,  and  may 
cal  or  archaeological  :  the  greater  num-  make  part  of  their  literary  studies.  But 
ber  of  people  who  hear  and  talk  of  everybody  who  cares  for  poetry  does 
miracle  plays  do  so  with  the  idea  that  not  care,  or  has  not  time,  for  routing  it 
they  areinterestinKeitheras  havingbeen  out  from  somewhat  obscure  sources, 
the  subjects  of  curious  medieval  specta-  though  he  may  thoroughly  enjoy  and 
cles  and  bygone  religious  customs,  or  fully  appreciate  what  is  routed  out  for 
as  illustrating  some  special  stages  of  our  hira  ;  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  is 
drama  and  language.  That  they  should  simply  to  bring  before  such  of  the  read- 
have,  apart  from  these  connections,  an  ing  public  as  may  not  have  the  oppor- 
interest  of  their  own  ;  that  they  should  tunity  of  coming  across  them  in  any 
possess  any  intrinsic  merit  as  literary  other  way  the  real  poetical  beauties  of 
compositions,  or  be  hkely  to  prove  agree-  these  old  plays. 

able  to   take   up  and   read   as   sacred  With     this    object    the    writer    has 

dramatic   poetry  ;  that,  in    short,  they  chosen,  arranged,  and  to  a  certain  extent 

belong  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  modernized  some   short  specimens    o{ 
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this  early  poetry  which  it  is  hoped  will  This  set  of  plays  treats  of  the  whole 
be  enough  to  rouse  the  interest  of  scheme  of  man's  fall  and  redemption, 
modem  readers  in  it.  What  is  specially  from  the  Creation  lo  ihe  Last  Judg- 
aimed  at  is  to  show  that  the  very  vivid-  ment,  and  includes  a  good  deal  of  rep- 
ness  of  faith  which  caused  our  fore-  etition  and  uninterestinf;  matter.  The 
fathers  to  represent  dramatically,  with-  dialect  in  which  they  are  written  is  that 
out  a  thought  of  irreverence,  the  mjs-  of  Northern  English;  the  date  about 
tcries  of  religion  and  the  incidents  of  the  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Gospel,  inspired  them  with  a  combined  Nearly  all  the  best  poetry  in  the  collec- 
simplicity  and  vividness  of  language,  tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  plays  which 
and  a  power  of  blending  human  weak-  treat  of  our  Lord's  personality,  the 
ness  and  naturalness  with  "  things  mingling  of  His  Uivine  and  human 
divine,"  in  the  highest  degree  poetical  ;  natures  being  realized  throughout  with 
also,  that  there  is  in  many  of  these  plays  striking  vividness.  Consequently,  the 
a  pathos  that  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  choice  of  extracts  which  illustrate  the 
directly  religious  poetry,  and  which  first  pait  of  Ihe  Apostles' Creed  has  been 
would  make  it  difficult  for  any  one  ca-  likewise  the  choice  of  the  most  beau^ul 
pable  of  being  stirred  to  pity  by  verse  to  passages.  It  must,  however,  be  under- 
read  some  passages  in  them  unmoved.  stood  that  even  in  the  best  plays  the 

The  idea  had  birth  in  an  attempt  to  writing  is  extremely  unequal,  and  that 
put  into  modern  form  the  "  Harrowing  in  some  of  the  very  plays  from  which 
of  Hell"  as  a  poem  for  publication  by  examples  have  been  taken  there  are 
itself.  The  beauties  of  this  composi-  passages  that  are  coarse  and  "  realistic" 
tion,  which  grew  on  the  adapter  by  to  a  degree  that  might  with  some  reason 
closer  acquaintance,  led  to  a  further  shock  a  modern  reader, 
search  among  the  "Mysteries"  for  The  poetry  shall  now  speak  for  itself ; 
similar  beauties  ;  and,  moreover,  the  but  a  word  must  first  be  said  about  the 
obviousness  of  nn  Article  of  the  Creed  plan  which  the  adapter  has  tried  to  fol- 
as  a  motto  to  this  first  solitary  play  sug-  low  in  dealing  with  the  language.  It 
gested  a  sequence  which  proved  a  satis-  has  been  that  of  putting  it  into 
factory  guide  to  the  search.  The  result  sufficiently  modern  form  to  do  away 
has  been  a  choice  of  specimens  which,  with  all  difficulty  in  reading  to  those 
while  they  specially  illustrate  the  poetry  who  might  be  repelled  b^  antiquated 
of  the  plays,  also  exhibit  two  other  forms  of  English,  while  keeping  close 
striking  qualities  that  they  possess —  enough  to  the  original  to  destroy  as  little 
those,  namely,  of  forming  complete  as  possible  the  quaint  simplicity  and  un- 
popular systems  of  theology,  and  of  be-  evenness  which  is  part  of  the  very 
ing  marvellously  well  calculated  to  instil  beauty  of  the  old  writing.  There  has 
into  the  minds  taught  by  them  a  spirit  been  no  attempt  to  produce  perfect 
of  solid  and  practical  devotion.  These  rhyme  or  metre  ;  the  only  way  to  render 
qualities,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  many  passages  well  has  been  to  let  pass 
poetry  itself,  can  of  course  be  but  very  similarity  of  vowel  or  consonant  sound, 
imperfectly  illustrated  by  such  portions  and  sometimes  even  only  equality  of  line 
of  the  plays  as  may  come  within  the  or  syllable,  for  rhyme  ;  and  occasionally 
compass  of  a  review  article;  but  if  a  it  has  been  impossible  to  change  either  a 
suggestive  arrangement  of  the  specimens  name  or  the  accent  on  a  name  so  as  to 
induces  any  hitherto  uninterested  reader  make  Ihe  verse  run  smoothly  :  in  which 
to  look  further  for  himself,  he  will  be  case  it  has  been  left  to  run  roughly, 
well  repaid  by  finding  how  much  more 

there  is  in  these  compositions  than  mere        Now,  taking  the  Apostles'  Creed  in 

rude  stage-dialogue,  to  be    used   as  a  regular  order,  ihe  first  article — "  I  be- 

medium  for  acting  by  the  representatives  lieve  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Crea- 

of  sacred  characters  before  an  unlettered  tor  of  Heaven  and  Earth" — is  embodied 

audience.  in  the  opening  play  of  the  series,  the 

The  extracts  here  to  follow  are  taken,  Creation.  The  whole  of  this  play  is  so 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  Harrowing  good  that  it  is  a  great  pity  to  have  room 
of  Hell"  above  mentioned,  from  the  for  only  a  small  portion  of  it  here.  It 
"Towneley  Mysteries" — the  edition  begins  thus,  with  no  introductory  de- 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1836.  scription :  .  C  ',a/m^I,^ 
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,  GOD  spiaks. 

Ego  sum  Alpha  et  O, 

I  am  the  first  and  last  also, 

One  God  in  Majesty  : 
Marvellous,  of  might  the  most, 
Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

One  God  in  Trinity. 
I  am  without  beginning. 
My  godhead  hatb  no  ending, 

God  am  I  on  a  throne  ; 
One  God  in  persons  ibree. 
That  may  never  parted  be, 

For  I  am  God  alone. 

And  the  first  thing  we  choosa  to  do 

1«  Heaven  and  earth  to  make,  right  thro'. 

And  Light  BO  fair  to  see  ; 
For  it  is  good  that  it  be  bo  : 
Darkness  and  Light  we  part  in  two, 
>  Tbeir  lime  to  serve,  and  be  : 

Darkness  we  call  the  night. 
Brightness  we  name  the  Light : 

It  shall  be  as  I  say  : 
After  my  will  this  forth  is  brought — 
Even  and'morn  they  both  are  wrought. 

And  thus  is  made  one  day. 

The  Creation  is  brought  up  to  the  fifth  bim  singing  the  praises  of  Clod  for  the 
day,  and  then  the  scene  takes  us  among  Creation.  The  greatest  object  of  (heir 
the  angels,  where  we  have  first  the  cheru-     praise  is  Lucifer  : 


'     We  love  tbe  Lord,  with  alt  out  tbonght. 
Who  fuch  a  thing  can  make  of  nought. 
Htri  CadUavis  Hit  threat,  and  Luciftr  siats  himself  en  U, 

Then  follows  a  speech  of  Lucifer's,  of  which  we  can  give  only  a  portion  : 

And  ye  shall  see  full  aoon  anon. 
How  it. beseems  me  on  the  throne 

To  sit,  ai  King  of  bliss  ; 
I  am  so  lecmty,  blood  and  bone, 

My  seat  shall  be  there,  as  was  His. 
Say,  fellows,  bow  beseems  it  me 
To  sit  in  seat  of  Trinity  ? 
I  am  BO  bright  of  ev'ry  limb, 
I  trow  me  seems  as  good  as  Him  ! 

An  argument  between  ihe  good  and  bad  angels  is  then  brought  to  a  conclu- 
lion,  and  their  fall  lamented  thus  : 

Since  I  am  in  myself  so  bright. 
Therefore  will  1  uke  a  flight ! 
Htn  the  devib  go  feiii,  trying  cut,  and  tht  first  layi, 

Alas  I  alas  !  for  very  woe, 
Lucifer,  why  fell  thou  so? 
We,  that  angels  were  so  fair. 
And  sat  so  higb  above  the  air, 
Now  are  we  black  as  any  coal. 
And  ugly  as  a  tattered  f  oat. 
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Whu  ailed  Ihee,  Lucifer,  (o  fall  ? 

Wen  ibou  not  fairest  of  Angels  all  ? 

Brightest  and  best,  and  most  the  love 

Of  God  Himself,  that  sits  above  ? 

Tbou  hast  made  nine  nbcre  there  were  ten, 

Thou  art  fnut  fallen  fiom  thy  kin. 

Tbou  ait  fallen,  tbat  was  tbe  tenth, 

From  an  angel  to  a  &end. 

Tbou  hast  us  done  a  vile  degpight. 

And  brought  thyself  to  sorrow's  night. 

Alas  !  there  is  nought  else  to  say 

But,  we  are  lost  for  now  and  aye  ! 

2d  DEVIL. 

Alas  <  that  ever  came  pride  in  thought. 
For  it  has  brought  us  all  to  nought. 
We  were  with  mirth  and  joy  upborne, 
When  Lucifer  to  pride  was  drawn. 
Alas  !  now  curse  we  wicked  pride. 
So  may  all  ye  that  stand  beside. 

The  scene  now  takes  us  back  to  the  out  of  sin"),  and  their  entrance  into 

Creation,  and  there  are  so  many  beauties  Paradise  Conducted  by  a  "  cherubim" — 

in  the  rest  of  the  play — recounting  the  Ihat  it  is  with  much  regret  that  we  are 

making  of  Adam  and  Eve,  God's  prom-  forced  to  give  only  a  few  short  passages 

ises  to  them  ("  While  ye  will  keep  ye  of  it : 


How  make  we  man  to  out  likeness, 
Who  shall  be  keeper  of  more  and  less, 
Of  fowls,  and  fish  in  Sood. 
Man  teiHg  madt.  He  Imtitt  him. 
Spirit  of  life  I  in  thee  blow  ; 


1  give  thee  wit,  I  give  thee  strength  ; 

Of  all  thou  seest,  of  breadth  and  length. 

Thou  shale  be  wondrous  wise. 


ADAH. 
l,A/ter  the  aagtl  hai  Uft  them  in  Pamdiie) 
Eve,  my  fellow,  how  think  you  this  ? 


A  place,  methinks,  of  joy  and  bliss 
That  God  has  given  to  thee  and  me 
Without  an  end  ;  su  blest  be  He  ! 


Who'd  e'er  stippose  such  time  t'  have  n 
— We,  that  in  such  minh  have  been. 
That  we  should  suffer  so  much  woe  ? 

God  has  made  man  with  His  hand. 
To  have  that  bliss  without  an  end  ; — 
The  nine  orders  up  to  fill. 
Behind  us  left :  such  is  His  will. 
And  now  are  they  in  Paradise : — 
— But  thence  they  shall,  if  we  be  wise  ! 
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At  this  poiot  the  play  breaks  off,  un-  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom 

finished,  the  MS.  appearing  to  have  lost  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

four  leaves.     It  seems  highly  probable  First    we    have    a    play  called    The 

that  the  end  would  have  carried  us  on  Annunciation,  of  which  the  whole  intro- 

10  the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man.  ductory  portion — where  God  decrees  and 

The  next  two  articles  must  be  taken  plans   the   Redemption — is   well  worth 

together  for  illustration — "And  in  Jesus  quoting,  but  of  which  we  have  un  fort - 

Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord  :  Who  unately  room  for  but  a  few  lines  : 


RighteonsncM  now  will  we  make  : 
I  will  that  roy  Soo  manhood  take  ; 
For  reason  will  Lhat  there  be  three — 
A  man,  a  maiden,  and  a  iree  \ 
Man  for  man,  tree  for  tree. 
Maid  (or  maid  :— thus  shall  it  be. 
My  9on  shall  in  a  maiden  light 
Againit  the  fiend  of  hell  lo  fight, 
Without  a  spot,  as  clear  as  glass, 
And  she  still  maiden  as  she  naa. 


The  other  play  from  which  we  shall  equality  of  these  poems.     The  whole  of 

quote  concerning  our  Lord's  Incama-  its  first  part  consists  of  a  conversation  of 

lion  and  birth  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  most  earthly  and  disedifying  nature 

what  has  been  said  above  about  the  in-  — forcibly  recalling  Milton's 


— among    some   shepherds,    containing  he  was  a  poet  and  a  humorist  (taking 

many  local  allusions  and  anachronisms  ;  hunwrvn  its  truest  and  deepest  sense), 

whidi  unattractive   composition   bursts  whether  he  knew  it  himself  or  not,  as 

quite  suddenly,  with  the  angels'  burst  of  well  as  an  ardent  believer, 

song,   into    the    wonderful    beauty    of  This  play  is  called  in  the  "  Towneley 

mingled  familiarity,  reverence,  and  ten-  Mysteries"    Secunda    Pastorum,     being 

demess  of  the  concluding  portion  here  the  second  Of  two  Paginte  Pastorum  ; 

given.     All  readers  of  this  will  probably  but  in  an  edition  of  Mr.  Collier's  it  is 

agree  that  whoever  was  the  old  monk,  if  called  by  the  title  which  we  prefer  to 

monk  it  was,  who  penned  this  fragment,  give  it  here — 

"  The  Adoration  OF  THE  Shepherds." 

(The  scene  at  the  beginning  lies  on  a  heath  or  moor.) 

TAe  angtl  tingt  "  Gloria  in  ExciUis,"  and  aflmnard  lajri  : 

ANGBL. 

Rise,  herdsman-hind,  (or  now  is  He  bom 

That  shall  lake  from  the  fiend  what  Adam  bad  lome. 

That  wizard  to  ruin,  lo-night  is  He  bom, 

God's  made  your  friend  :  now  at  thit  mom, 

He  behests. 

At  Belbt'em  go  see 

Who  lies  there  so  free 

Betwixt  two  beasts  ! 

lit  SHEPHSItD. 
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lit  SHEPHERD. 


»l/  SHEPHERD. 


To  sing  ounelvei  among,  rigbt  as  he  knaCk'd  it,  ; 


Hold  your  tongues,  have  done  ! 
Itt  SHEPHERD. 

LislcD,  then  1 

!•/  SHEPHERD. 


Be  merry  and  not  aad.  of  mirth  is  out  lay  ; 
Everlutlng  jov's  Tenard.  sure,  we  may 
Take  without  moaa. 

lit  SHEPHERD. 

Hie  we  here — away  ! 
Tko'  we  be  wet  and  weary- 
To  (bat  child  and  that  lady 
We  must  without  delay. 

iJ  SHEPHERD. 

We  find  by  prophecy,— stop  singing,  hind  ! — 
Of  David  and  Isay,  and  more  than  I  can  mind  : 
They  prophesied  by  clergy,  that  ia  a  virgin 
Should  He  light  and  lie,  to  slacken  our  sin 

And  slake  it— 

Our  kind  from  woe  ; 

For  Isay  said  so  : — 

Citi  Virgo 
Concipiet  a  child  that  Is  naked. 
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ZJ  SHEFHEBD. 

Full  glad  may  we  be,  and  Ihat  day  await 
That  lovely  ooe  to  see.  all  things  Himself  who  made. 
Lord  !  well  were  it  ine,  for  once  and  for  aye, 
Might  I  kneel  on  my  knee,  Eome  words  for  to  say 
To  that  Child. 
But  the  angel  said 
In  a  crib  wai  He  laid  : 
He  was  poorly  arrayed. 
Both  humble  and  mild. 

Ul  SHEPHBRD. 

Patriarchs  that  bare  been,  and  prophets  begone. 
They  desired  to  have  seen  this  Child  thai  is  born. 
They  are  gone  full  clean  —that  have  ihey  lorne  : 
We  shall  see  Him,  I  ween,  ere  it  be  morn. 
By  token  1 

When  I  see  Him  and  feel, 

Then  know  I  full  well 

It  is  true  as  steel 
That  prophets  have  spoken. 
To  %o  poor  as  we,  that  He  should  appear  < 
First  find,  and  declare  by  his  messenger  1 


I  am  ready  and  tight : 

Go  we  together  \ 

To  Him  so  bright 
Lord  !  if  Thy  will  it  be, 
— We  are  ignorant  all  three — 
Grant  us  some  kind  of  glee 
To  comfort  thy  wight ! 
(Here  the  scene  ehaoges  to  the  Suble  at  Bethlehem.) 


Hail,  comely  and  clean,  hail,  little  child  '. 
Hail,  maker,  as  1  deem,  of  a  maiden  so  mild  ! 
Thou  hast  cursid,  I  ween,  that  warlock  •  so  wil 
The  false  guiler  of  ten.  now  goes  he  beguiled. 

Lo  !— he  merries  ; 

Lo  !  he  laughs,  my  sweelfng : 

—A  joyful  meeting! 

Have  a  bob  of  cherries  ? 


Hail  !  sov'ran  Saviour,  for  thou  hast  us  sought  ; 
Hail  freely,  seed  and  flower,  that  ait  things  has  nroi 
Hail,  ftiJI  of  Favor,  that  made  all  of  nought ! 
Hall  1  I  koeet  and  cower.     A  blid  have  1  brought 
To  my  dear. 
Hall,  little  tiny  mop  ! 
Of  our  creed  Ibou  an  crop  : 
I  would  drink  from  thy  cap. 
Little  day-star  ! 

yd  SHEPHERD. 

Hail,  darling  dear,  full  of  Godhead  ! 
I  pray  thee,  be  near  when  1  have  need. 
Hail  !  sweet  is  thy  cheer  ;  my  heart  would  bleed. 
To  see  thee  sit  here  in  so  poor  a  weed 
With  no  peonies. 


•  Wizard. 
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Hail  !  put  forth  thjr  palm, 
I  bring  thee  but  a  bull  : — 
Have  and  play  Ihee  with  Ihem  all, 
And  go  to  the  tennis  ! 


Tbe  father  at  heaven,  God  omnipotent. 
That  set  all  in  order.  His  Son  has  He  sent. 
1  conceived  full  even,  thro'  might,  aa  He  mei 

And  new  is  He  born. 

He  Iceep  you  from  woe  ! 


And  mind  ye  tbJa  a 


lit  SHEPHERD. 

What  ^ce  have  we  found  ! 

aJ  SRBPHIRD. 
Come  forth  !  now  ate  we  aouDd. 


It  is  mostregrettable  that  weare  com-    pathos  or  great  part  of  the  play   which 
pelled  by  want  of  space  to  illustrate  by     tells  how  Christ 
only  very   few  extracts  the    exceeding 

SUFFERBP    UNDKR    PONTIUS  PiLATE,  WAS   CRUCIFIED.   DeAD,  AKD    BURIEU. 

Tie  CruHJixieH 


That  lead  your  life  so  thoughtlessly, 

Heave  up  your  hearts  on  high  ! 

Behold  if  ever  ye  saw  body 

Sufier  and  beat  thus  bloody. 

Or  yet  Ibus  doleful  dight  1 

All  creatures  on  this  earth  that  roam, 

Birds,  beasts,  all  kinds,  they  have  their  home 

When  Ihey  arc  woe-begone  ; 
But  God's  own  Son,  that  should  be  best. 
Has  not  whereon  His  head  to  test 
But  on  His  shoulder'bone. 

My  brother  that  I  came  to  bujr 

Has  banged  me  here  thus  hideously, 

And  friends  are  foes  become  ; 
They  have  thus  dight  me  drearily, 

And  all  bespil  me  spitefully. 

As  helpless  man  all  lone. 
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MARV. 
Alas  1  the  dole  I  dree.  I  droop,  I  quake  with  dread  I 
AU  blemished  is  thy  hue,  I  see  thy  body  bked. 
Why  hang  Tbou,  Son,  ao  high  ?     My  grief  begins  toRow  ; 
Never,  Son,  in  this  world  had  ne  such  tnadd'njog  woe  '. 
My  offspring  that  I've  fed. 
Thro'  life  along  have  led  ! 
Full  stiaitly  Tbou'rt  bestead 
Among  thy  foemen  fell  ; 
Such  son  on  far  to  see. 
My  dearest  bairn,  in  Thee, 
Is  mourning  more  to  me 

Than  any  tongue  may  tell. 
Alas  1  Tby  holy  head 
Bas  no  upholding  bed  ; 
Thy  face  with  blood  is  red 

Was  lair  as  flower  in  field  ! 
How  can  I  stand  indeed 
To  see  mv  balm  thus  bleed. 
Beat  as  blue  as  lead. 

And  have  no  limb  lo  wield  ? 


JOHK. 

Comely  lady,  good  and  kind,  fain  would  I  cocnrort  thee  ! 
Me  minds,  my  Master,  with  his  moulb,  told  lo  his  companye 
That  he  should  thole  full  mickle  pain  and  die  upon  a  tree. 
And  lo  the  life  rise  up  again— the  Ihitd  da;  should  it  be. 

Therefore,  my  lady  sweet. 

Forbear  awhile  lo  greet : 

Our  pain  He  will  relieve 

As  He  did  promise  give. 


My  sorrow  is  so  sad,  no  solace  may  me  save. 
Mourning  makes  me  mad,  no  hope  of  help  I  have  ; 
Nought  may  make  me  glad,  till  I  be  in  my  grave. 
To  death  my  dear  is  driven, 


Alas  !  my  comely  child,  why  will  thou  from  me  go? 
*  Maidens,  make  )onr  moan  ! 

And  weep,  ye  wives,  each  one. 

With  wretched  ine,  all  lone. 

My  child,  of  all,  the  first  ! 
My  heart  is  stiff  as  stone,  that  (or  no  grief  wilt  bntsc. 


My  Mother  mild,  now  change  thy  cheer. 
Cease  of  ihy  sorrow  and  sighing  sere  ; 

It  sits  upon  my  heart  full  sore. 
The  sorrow's  sharp  I  suffer  here  ; 
But  dole  thou  drees,  my  Mother  dear. 

Martyrs  me  mickle  more. 

Take  there  John  unto  tby  child,— 

Mankind  must  needs  be  bought. 
And  thou  her  kin  now  be  in  thought, 
John  ;  lo,  there  Ihy  Mother  mild  1 

h  life,  (uTSooth,  I  led,  that  scarcely  may  1  more. 
This  thole  I  for  ihy  need. 
To  give  thee,  man,  thy  meed. 
—Now  thirst  I  wondrous  sore  1     , 
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January, 


We  come  now  to  the  only  one  of  these  The  adapter  gratefully  acknowledges 

poems  not  taken  from  the  "  Towneley  help  in  the  rendering  of  two  or  three 

Mysteries,"  and  which,  being  very  short,  passages  in  this  play,  and  in  questions 

and  impossible  to  do  justice  to  by  ex-  of  taste,  from  the  Professor  of  English 

tracts,  IS  given  here,  whole,  as  it  stands.  Literature  at  King's  College.     Also,  it 

It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  piece  of  dra-  is  tight  to  state  that  in  two  cases  a  hint 

raatic  writing  in  English,  its  date  being  has  been  taken  from  a  literal  rendering 

that  of  Edward  the  Third  at  any  rale,  '  of  the  poem  by  Mr.  Halliwell  (published 

and  possibly  of  Edward  the  Second.     It  in  a  pamphlet,  side  by  side  with  the  orig- 

is  here  taken  from  a  set  of  "  Five  Mira-  inal,  in  1840),*  which  the  present  writer 

cle  Plays,  or  Scriptural  Dramas,  private-  did  not  see  until  the  adaptation   was 

ly  printed  under  care  of  J.  P.  Collier,"  nearly  finished, 
in  1836. 

HE  DESCENDED  INTO  HELL; 

THK   HARROWING  OF  HELL  : 

{olAenuiie,  the  SetiegiHg  of  Limbo  bj  but  Lard. ) 

(The  scene  lies  just  ouiside  Limbo,  in  a  region  of  twiligbl,  on  Ihc  borders  of  hell.  In  the 
background  are  the  gales  of  Limbo,  behind  which  ate  the  Souls  of  the  Just,  from  Adam  lu  John 
.  the  Baptist.     Satan  guards  the  gates  inside,  and  a.   "  Janitor"  outside.) 

Christ  tntirt,  triumphant,  the  Creii  en  Hii  Shaulder. 
PROLOGUK. 
[^^okitt  by  the  actor  -aiho  persottatu  Christ,  but  not  in  His  character]. 
All  bearlcen  to  me  now  1 
Astcife  I'll  tell  to  jrou, 

Of  Jesus  and  of  Satan. 
Fur  Jesus  was  to  hell  gone  down. 
From  thence  to  fetch  anay  His  own. 
And  take  them  home  to  heaven. 
The  Devi!  had  had  so  much  sway 
That  bU  in  hell  had  bad  to  stay  ; 
And  there  was  none  so  good  prophet. 
Since  Adam  and  Eve  the  apple  eat 
— So  he  had  reached  his  tatter  end — 
But  he  awhile  to  hell  must  wend. 
Nor  thence  should  any  ever  come 
Anear  to  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son  ; 
For  that  to  Adam  and  Eve  was  told, 
Whom  Jesus  Christ  so  dear  did  hold  ;  • 

And  so  was  said  to  Abraham 
That  was  a  suothfaat  holy  man  ; 
And  so  was  said- to  David,  the  King, 
That  waj  to  Christ  Himself  alcia  ; 
And  so  to  John  the  Baptist 
Tbat  baptized  Jesus  Christ  \ 
To  Moses,  tou,  the  holy  wight 
That  had  the  law  for  man  aright ; 
And  many  another  holy  man. 
More  than  1  now  to  tell  you  can, 
Who  all  had  tiad  more  woe 
Than  I  can  tell  you  true. 
Jesus  Christ  them  pitied  sore. 
And  them  away  Co  carry  swore. 

He  lit  from  His  high  tower 
Into  Saint  Mary's  bower ; 
He  was  born  for  our  needs 
In  this  world  in  bumble  weeds  ; 
In  this  world  did  He  die 
To  loose  our  deadly  lie. 


•  After  the  publication  of  th 
th-  date  ol  Edward  the  First. 
Halliwell. 
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When  Je«us  bad  shed  His  blood 

For  our  need,  upon  Ihc  rood. 
In  Godhead  then  He  took  the  way 
That  on  the  road  to  hell-gale  lay  ; 

When  He  came  there,  thus  Mid  He, 

As  1  now  shall  tell  to  thee. 

He  ipiaks  now  in  Iht  ikaracltr  of  CArisI,  going  toward  Limbt. 


Ways  of  hardness  have  I  gone, 

Sorrows  suSered.  many  a  one  : 

Thirty  winters  and  three  year 

Have  I  dwelt  among  them  here — 

Almost  so  much  by  is  gone 

Since  I  with  flesh  was  clothed  upon. 

I  have  suffered  at  its  worst 

Hot  and  cold,  hunger  and  thiist : 

Man  hath  done  me  shame  enough 

By  word,  and  deed  too.  in  his  wroth. 

Bound  and  beat  I  ran  with  blood, 

They  sentenced  me  to  death  on  rood  : 

For  Adam's  sin,  full  well  I  know, 

I  have  suffered  all  Ibis  woe. 

Adam,  thou  hast  suffered  sore, 

I  will  suffer  this  no  more  ■ 

Adam,  dearly  hast  thou  grieved 

For  thou  hast  not  me  believed  ! 

I  shall  bring  Ihec  out  of  hell. 

And  all  mine  own  with  thee  as  well. 

Who's  that  speaking  at  the  door  ? 
I  advise  him,  speak  no  more. 
For  be  may  make  so  much  ado 
That  he  shall  have  to  come  in  too 
For  to  be  our  comrade  dear, 
And  God  out  how  we  play  in  here. 

Thou  mlght'st  know  that,  of  thy  prey, 

All  mine  own  I'd  have  away. 

Know'st  thou  never  what  I  am  ? 

Thirty  winters  o'er  have  ran 

Thou  hast  been  attempting  me 

For  to  find  what  I  may  be. 

Sin  thou  foundest  never  one 

In  me  as  in  another  man. 

And  thou  well  sbalt  know  10-day 

All  mine  own  I'll  have  away. 

Whom  thou  believcst  all  thine  own  ; 

Well,  then,  may'st  thon  grieve  and  groan 


Par  ma  (oi,  I  hold  as  mine 

All  that  are  with  me  herein  ; 

Reason  will  I  give  to  thee 

Whereagainst  thou'st  nought  to  sa 
Whoso  buyelh  anything. 
It  Is  bis.  and  bis  offspring. 
Adam  hungry  came  me  to. 
Homage  him  I  made  to  do  ; 
For  an  apple  gave  I  him 
1  am  his,  and  all  his  kin. 
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The  appte  and  Itie  apple-uee 
Both  were  ma.kbd  all  thro*  me. 
How  mtghleil  thou,  in  any  wise, 
Of  others'  things  make  merchandise  ? 
Since,  then,  he  was  bought  with  mine. 
With  reason  can  he  not  be  thine. 


Jeaus  !  well  I  wot  of  thee— 
And  full  sore  it  ruelh  me. 
Over  all  ttiou'st  lordship  got. 
Woe  is  him  who'll  know  thee  not ! 
Heaven  and  earth  now  talce  to  thee, 
But  souls  in  hell  leave  thou  to  me. 
Leave  me  them  lo  have  and  hold. 
And  those  thou  hast  keep  in  thy  fold  ! 


Satan,  be  thou  silent  now  I 
To  thee  has  fall'n  deuce-ace  for  throw. 
Tbiokesi  thou  I  died  for  nought  ? 
Thro'  my  death  mankind  was  bought. 
They  that  well  have  servM  me 
With  me  shall  in  heaven  be. 
Theu  ahalt  be  in  more  despair 
Than  any  that  thou  hast  in  here. 


Never  can  they  worse  me  do 
Than  I  have  had  hitherto  ; 
1  have  suEFered  so  much  woe, 
That  I  reck  not  where  I  go. 
If  thou  robbest  me  of  mine 
I  shall  rob  tbee  then  of  thine, 
1  shall  go  from  man  to  man. 
And  thee  shall  rob  of  all  1  can. 


I  shall  sharply  stop  thy  quest 
And  my  power  make  manifesL 
So  fast  shall  I  bind  up  thee 
Little  Shalt  thou  rob  of  me. 
Thou  shalt  be  in  bonds  for  aye 
Till  there  comelh  Doniasday. 
Never  shalt  thou  out  be  let 
Mankind  in  (hy  clutch  to  get. 
For  did'sl  thou  freely  walk  with  men 
Thou  wouldst  rob  me  many  of  them. 
Smaller  fiends,  that  are  not  strong, 
They  shall  wander  men  among  ; 
Those  that  won't  against  them  stand 
I  will  let  chem  have  in  hand. 

{ffen  kt  reaekcs  tkt  gates  of  Ltmte.) 
Hell's  gates  now  I've  come  unto, 
And  1  will  that  they  undo  I 
Where  now's  the  warder  of  this  grave  ? 
Uethinketb  he's  a  coward  knave  t 

JANITOR. 

Words  I've  heard  so  strong  in  sound. 
No  longer  dare  I  keep  my  gronnd  I 
Keep  the  gates  whoever  may, 
I'll  let  him  stand,  and  run  awa 


(Iftte  Ht  t»ueket  Ikt gatts  ef  Limbe  wilk  tkt  Cms,  and Ikty  fall.') 
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Satan,  be  bound  I     Here  shalt  thou  stay 
Till  there  cometh  Domasdajr- 
t  Satoit /allt  pewtrUsj.     Tki  Snub  af  the  yust  an /m,l,ana 


Welcome  !  Lord  of  earth  and  shy, 
Word  of  God,  His  Son  most  high. 
Welcome,  dear  Lord,  must  Thou  be. 
For  Thou  contest  us  to  see. 
Lord,  now  Thon  art  come  to  as, 
Take  us  from  this  loaihly  house  ; 
Take  us  from  this  loathly  land. 
Dear  Lord,  into  Tbine  own  hand. 
Lord,  Thou  know'st  me  from  xny  biith, 
Adam,  that  Thou  shap'd'st  of  earth  ! 
Thy  behwt  I  heeded  not- 
Rueful  penance  have  I  got. 
Hercy  I  Son  of  God  most  dear  ! 
Let  us  no  more  linger  here. 
All  the  souls  herein  Ibat  be. 
Sore  have  yearnU  after  Thee — 
Hope  now,  from  Thy  coming  in. 
Help  to  have  from  all  our  sin. 


Know  me,  dear  Lord  !  1  am  Eve  : 
Adam  and  I  to  Thee  were  lieve.- 
Thon  hadst  us  led  to  Parsdise, 
Bui  we  forgot  it,  as  unwise. 
Thy  behest  we  did  forsake. 
Then  did  ire  the  apple  take. 
So  long  we  both  have  been  herein, 
Full  dearly  have  we  paid  our  sin. 
Dear  Lord  God,  now  give  us  leave — 
Adam  and  me,  his  dear  wife  Eve — 
To  fare  forth  from  this  loathly  place 
Unto  the  bliss  of  heaven's  grace  \ 


Adam,  I  have  given  my  life 
For  thre,  and  for  Eve  thy  wife  : 
Tbinkest  thou  I  died  for  nought  ? 
Thro'  my  death  mankind  was  bought. 


Dear  Lord  Christ,  see  me,  I  am 
Him  Thou  called'st  Abraham. 
Do  now  what  thou  swarest  me  : 
firing  me  up  to  heaven  with  thee  ! 


Abraham,  I  know  full  well 
Every  word  thou  me  canst  tell : — 
That  my  Mother  dear  was  bom 
And  shaped  of  Thy  flesh  and  bone. 

DAVID. 
Lord,  I'm  David  the  King. 
Thai  was  bom  of  Thine  offspring. 
Keep  Thy  promise,  as  foretold 
By  the  law  of  prophet  old. 
Now  that  Thou  art  come  to  us. 
Bring  us  frotn  this  dreadful  bouse 

David,  true  :  my  kin  is  thine. 
For  thy  goodness  art  thou  mine  : 

More  for  thy  own  goodness 

Than  for  any  sibness. 
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Here,  Lord  Christ.  Thoujohn  dost  see, 
la  Jordan  that  baptize  Thee. 
Now  a  twelvemonth  by  has  gone 
Since  I  suffered  cnailvrdom. 
Then  Thou  sent'st  me  right  amy 
Here  to  hell,  that  I  might  say 
That  Thou,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
Soon  should  come  to  this  abode. 
For  to  loose  from  pains  ol  hell 
All  thine  own  herein  thai  dwell. 
Now  Thou  art  come,  now  mow  Thou  do 
What  thou  gwarest  thro'  and  Ibro'. 

OUR    LORD. 

John  !  ah  John  1  full  well  I  wot 
What  Ihou  sayest,  every  jot. 
Tbou  Shalt  see  wliat  I  shall  do, 
That  before  1  promised  you. 

HOSES. 
Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  with  slcill, 
Sinai's  law  upon  the  hill  ; 
Tbe*prophet  Moses,  here  I  sland, 
Who  held  Thy  law  in  his  rijtht  hand. 
Jesus,  Thou  of  God  the  Son, 
Snarest.  Thou  lo  bell  would'st  come— 
Would'st  hasie  lo  heal,  with  mercy  fleet. 
The  sins  that  Adam  thought  so  sweel. 


Moses  !  what  I  ordered  thee 

In  the  old  law,  Ihou  did'sl  for  me  ; 

And  all  the  rest,  mine  own  that  an 
To  heaven  lonh  shall  with  me  fare 
They  [hat  me  believtd  not, 
Only  they  behind  shall  stop, 
With  Satan  here  to  dwell  for  aye 
Till  there  comctb  DomEsday. 


(Sfokin  alio  by  thi  actor  viho ptrsenata  Cliriil.) 
God,  (or  Hii  mother's  love, 
Let  us  all  go  above. 
Lord,  for  thy  rouckle  grace. 
Grant  us  in  heaven  a  place  ! 
Let  us  never  now  be  lost, 
For  no  sin,  O  chosen  host. 
Ah,  bring  us  out  of  torment  here, 
And  all  thine  own,  O  Lord  most  dear  ; 
And  get  us  grace  our  lives  to  spend 
In  Thy  employ,  in  heaven  to  end  '. 

"  The  third  day  He  rose  again  from  and  contains  many  beauties  ;  especially 

the  dead"  is  the  text  of  two  plays — the  in  Christ's  pathelic  exhortations  to  man 

Resurrection  of  ike  Lord  and  Thomas  of  to  turn   to  virtue  and  ihe  love  of  Him. 

In(Ua.     The  first  of  these  takes  in  the  But  a  few  short  specimens  of  the  verse 

lime    from   the   Entombment   and  our  of  this  play  must  content  us  here  : 
Lord's  appearance  lo  Mary  Magdalene, 


The  angels  sing  "  ytiui  resurgent,"  and  afleraiard  ytsi 
Earthly  roan  that  I  have  wroogbt 
Knowing,  wake,  and  sleep  thou  not  \ 
With  bitter  pain  I  have  thee  bought. 
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To  make  thee  free, 
And  in  this  dungeon  deep  I  slept  \ 

For  love  of  thee. 

i  was  full  wrother  nith  Jud&s 

For  thai  he  would  not  ask  me  grace. 

Than  I  was  nroth  for  hia  trespass 

That  he  me  sold  ; 
I  was  ready  to  show  nieicy 

Ask  none  he  wold. 

(The  following   passages  come  after  the  other  Ivo  Marys  have  left  Magde- 
lene  alone  near  che  tomb.) 


Alas  !  what  shall  become  on  me  ? 
My  caitiff  heart  will  break  in  three 
When  that  I  tbink  on  that  body. 

How  it  was  spilt ; 
Tbro'  feet  and  hands  nailM  was  He, 

All  without  Buill. 


How.  If  I  had  not  loved  that  Sweet, 
That  for  me  suffered  wounds  all  wet, 
And  after  buriednas  beneath. 

Could  I  such  kindness  know  ? 
Now  Is  there  nolhin);  lilt  we  meet 

May  give  me  joy  below. 

My  bliss  Is  come,  my  care  is  Kotie> 
That  lovely  one  I've  met  alone. 
I  am  as  blithe  in  blood  and  bone 

As  ever  was  wight : 
Now  is  He  riseo  that  was  gone, 

My  heart  is  light. 
I  am  as  li^ht  as  leaf  on  tree. 
For  joyful  sight  that  I  can  see. 
For  He  it  was.  I  know  full  well. 

My  Lord  Jesu  ! 


The  touching  complaints  and  appeals    to  meet  with  their  filling  and  natural  an- 
of  God  in  His  human  form  te  man  seem    swer  from  man  in  the  fotlowing 


JESUS. 

,    Brethren  all,  be  with  you  peace  !  leave  strife  that  now  is  here  : 
Thomas  !  of  thine  error  cease  ;  of  truth  witness  now  bear  ; 
Put  thy  hand  in  my  side  : — nt>  doubt :  there  Longeus'  sword  did  pierce 
Look,  my  rising  is  no  less  :  no  wanbope  mar  thy  peace  ! 


Mercy,  Jesus  '.  rue  on  me.  my  hand  is  bloody  with  Tliy  blood  : 
Mercy,  Jesus  !  for  I  see  Thy  might  I  have  not  understood. 
Mercy,  Jesus  1  I  Thee  pray,  that  for  ail  sinful  died  on  rood  ; 
Mercy  1  Jesus  of  mercy  free,  for  Thy  goodness  that  is  so  good. 
Cast  ray  staff  away  1  will,  and  without  weapon  be, 
Mercy  will  I  call  and  cry.  Jesus  that  hung  on  tree  t 
Rue  on  me.  King  of  mercy,  let  me  not  cry  thus  long  ; 
Mercy  !  thro'  the  villainy  Thou  bare  from  Jews  wi3i  wrong. 
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My  hat  now  will  1  cast  away,  my  mantle  soon  anon, 

Unio  the  poorer  help  it  may.  for  richer  kaow  I  none. 

Mercy,  Jesus  !  Lord  so  sweet,  for  Thy  Bve  wounds  so  sore  ; 

Thon  sulTcrtd  tbro'  hands  and  feet,  Thy  neemly  side  a  spear  it  shore. 

Mercy,  Jesus  <  yet  again,  for  thy  dear  Mother  that  Thee  bare  ; 

Mercy  <  for  the  tears  Thou  shed  when  Thou  raised  Thy  friend  Laiare. 

My  girdle  gay  and  purse  of  silk,  my  coat,  away  Thou  shall  ! 

For  longer,  while  I  such  do  wear,  on  mercy  may  I  call. 

lesus  !  that  sucked  the  maiden's  milk,  Thuu  ware  no  clothing  gay  ; 

They  left  Thee  liHle,  who  on  rood  Thy  clothes  did  lake  away, 

Mercy.  Jesus  !  honor  of  man  ;  mercy,  Jesus  1  man's  succor ; 

Mercy,  Jesus  !  rue  Thy  love,  man's  soul.  Thou  bought  foil  sore. 

Mercy,  Jesus  !  that  may  and  can  be  our  hope,  and  sin  forgive  : 

Mercy,  Jesus  !  as  Thou  us  won,  forgive,  aud  let  Thy  servant  live ! 

Of  the  whole  series  of  plays,  perhaps  finally  leaving  them.     It  contains,  how- 

the  least  interesting,  taking  it  altogether,  ever,  many  good  passages,  and  is  worth 

is  the   Auension   of  the    Lord,    which  study.     The  few  lines  givea   here  are 

recounts    several    appearances    of  our  from  the  latter  part  of  it : 
Lord  to   the  apostles  as  well  as   His 


With  all  my  heart  I  bless  you  now— 

My  Mother,  my  brothers,  have  good  day  ! 

Tht»  Ht  Maket  rtady  la  ajctnd. 
Father  of  Heaven  .'  with  good  intent 
I  pray  Thee,  he.ir  me  specially  ; 
From  heaven  till  earth  Thou  hast  me  sent 
Thy  name  to  preach  and  clarify  ; 
Thy  will  have  I  dune,  all  and  some. 
On  earth  will  I  no  longer  be  ; 
Open  the  clouds  \  for  now  I  come, 
In  joy  and  bliss  to  dwell  with  Thee. 
And  kt  atcendi,  the  angelt  nnging  "  Aaetnde  ad  Patrem  mium." 

Ill  ANOEL. 

Ve  men  of  Galilee, 

Wherefore  marvel  ye  ? 

Heaven  behold,  and  see 
How  Jesus  up  can  wend. 

Unto  His  Father  free 

Where  He  sits  in  Majesty 

With  him  for  aye  to  be 
In  bliss  without  an  end. 

And  as  we  saw  Him  fly 

Unto  heaven  on  high 

In  flesh  full  bodily 
From  earth  now  hither. 

Right  so  shall  He,  securely. 

Come  dowa  again  full  truly. 

With  His  wounds  so  bloody, 
To  judge  you  all  together. 

Here  space  compels  us  to  stop  ;  but  exhausting  the  beauties  of  these  dramas 
these  extracts  might  well  be  enlarged  to  or  wearying  lovers  of  genuine  religious 
the  extent  of  a  small  volume  without     poetry. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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It  was  a  night  in  spiing.  two  friends  very  profitable  places.     Then  the  church 

who   had   been    spendnig    the   evening  clock   inteirupted  my  train  of  thought 

with  me  were  leaving  nac,  and   I  came  by  striking  out  loudly  again,  and  1  took 

down  with  them  to  the  house-door  to  out  my  watch  hurriedly,  for  I  had  for- 

watch  their  departure.     As  Ihey  went  a  gotten  what  time  it  was,  and  I  hate  lo 

neighboring    church  clock    struck    the  listen  and  count  while  a  clock  strikes  a 

half-hour  after  eleven  ;  it  was  an  early  great  many  strokes.       For  there   is   a 

hour  to  break  up   at,  but  one  of  my  nightmare  of  a  story  in  my  head  of  a 

friends   was  tnarried — he    had    not   so  man  who  was  to  be  executed  at  twelve 

"married    a    wife"   that   therefore  he'  o'clock,  and  who  bad  many,  many  pray- 

could  not  come,  but  he  had  married  a  ers  to  make  and  thoughts  to  think  be- 

wife  and  therefore  he   must  go  early,  fore  he  could  be  fit  for  death,  and  who 

His  determined  departure  took  away  in  slept  for  a  while  and  was  wakened  by  a 

its  train  the  other  friend,  who  seemed  little  clock  striking  very   quietly,  and 

to  carry  about  with  him  a  dim  aroma  as  who  said  to  himself,  "  It  is  only  six,  or 

of  approaching  nuptials,  though   I   do  perhaps  seven,"  and  then  listened  while 

not  remember  the  grounds  on  which  I  the  clock  struck  six,   and  then   seven 

make  the  accusation    against    him.     I  strokes,  and  still  went  on,  and  who  felt 

watched  them  off  and  waved  my  hand  in    a    dreadful     despair    that    all    the 

to  them  as  they  turned  the  comer  of  the  strength  in  his  body  could  not  delay  the 

street,   and  then   for  a  few  minutes   I  meanmg  of  that  little  clock  ;    and   it 

stood  still  on  the  doorstep  looking  out  went  on  until  the  twelfth  stroke,   and 

it>to  the  muikiness  of  the  night.  then  there  came  footsteps  to  his  door. 

It  was  not  a  warm  night,  and  yet  While  the  clock  was  still  striking.  I 
there  was  a  fatiguing  element  of  suliri-  felt  by  a  small  diminution  of  light  that 
ness  in  its  constitution  ;  a  kind  of  something  was  happening  to  my  soli- 
steamy,  quick-breathed  vaporous  qual-  tary  tallow  candle,  for  the  careless  re- 
ity,  suggesting  that  winter  could  not  sources  of  lonely  housekeeping  had  left 
have  it  all  his  own  way  even  in  Lon-  me  with  only  a  tallow  candle  that  night, 
doD.  But  he  had  enough  of  his  way  to  much  to  my  disgust,  as  I  had  my  friends 
make  me  soon  glad  to  shut  .the  house-  to  entertain.  I  looked  at  the  candle, 
door,  and  go  back  with  a  shiver  to  sit  and  saw  that  a  prodigious  length  of 
by  the  fire  in  my  working-room.  The  blackened  wick  had  accumulated  and 
fire  had  some  life  left  in  it  yet,  and  a  was  falling  over  io  my  direction,  and  I 
fire  by  which  one  has  worked  all  day,  watched  it  as  it  slowly  fell.and  as  it  fell 
and  sat  cosily  alt  the  evening,  is  so  com-  it  grew,  and  grew  beyond  the  manner  of 
panionabte  a  creature  that  it  seems  to  wicks,  and  became  at  first  a  leg,  and 
develop  by  the  day's  end  some  sort  of  then  gradually  a  whole  black-clad  figure 
right  over  one,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  stepping  somehow  out  of  the  candle, 
tike  to  leave  it  to  die  in  solitude,  but  and  becoming  the  size  of  life  and  ad- 
love  rather  to  sit  by  it  while  it  fades  vancing  toward  me. 
into  darkness,  and,  as  it  were,  to  close  He— for  the  figure  was  masculine — 
its  eyes  for  it.  Besides  too — for  I  am  did  not  touch  me  nor  speak  to  me,  but 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  my  motives  are  walked  the  little  way  to  the  fireplace 
mixed — to  go  to  bed  earlier  than  one's  and  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece, 
wont  has  about  it  a  flavor  of  obedience  looking  downward  at  the  fire,  and  put- 
to  the  laws  of  virtue  as  set  forth  in  copy-  ting  up  one  foot  on  the  fender  as  if  to 
books  that  makes  it  difficult  of  accom-  warm  it.  He  was  mufHed  in  a  cloak, 
plishment.  and  the  foot  in  question  had  on  it  a  tall 

So  I  sat  by  my  sinking  fire  for  some-  riding-boot  extending  high  up  the  leg. 

thing  like  half  an  hour,   and  let   my  The  leg,  as  I  could  see  it,  outlined  on 

thoughts  take  me  where  they  would,  and  one  side  by  fire  and  on  the  other  by 

that  was  into  neither  very  pleasant  nor  candle-light,  was  well  shaped   enough, 
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but  the  foot  seemed  to  have  a  defonnity  of  the  conversation  and  I  interspersed 

similar  to  Lord  Byron's.     I  looked  up  commonplaces.     He  said   that  he  was 

at  his  face,  and  that  did  not  carry  out  passing  that  way,  he  did  not  particular- 

thc  notion  that  the  foot  had  suggested,  ize  how,  and  saw  that  I  was  lonely,  and 

though  I  seemed  to  recognize  it  without  being  alone  himself,  he  felt  moved  to 

having  ever  seen  it  before,  as  I  might  join   me.     He  added   that  he  thought 

have  Lord  Byron's.     For  it  was  a  face  that  to-night  our  moods  were  much  in 

the  like  of  which  I  had  often  sketched,  sympathy,  at  which  I  made  the   most 

especially  as  I  now  saw  it  in  profile;  hospitable  endeavors  to  appear  pleased, 

and  I  knew  well  enough  whom  I  had  There  was  the  least  touch  of  difRdence 

meant  the  sketches  to   represent,  and  about  his  manner  that  made  it  seem  pos- 

judged  by  a  satirical  glitter  in  the  eye  sible  that  at  this  point  he  might  intra* 

(that    I    should    have     added     to  my  duce  a  document  to  be  signed  by  me 

sketches  if  I  had  had  the  skill),  that  it  with  ink  of  my  own  manufacture,  hut  if 

was  he  indeed.  be  had  any  such  intentions  he  refrained. 

He  had,  I  also  fancied,  a  kind  of  a  He  went  on  to  say,  "  Though  we 
resemblance  to  myself,  that  I  could  not  start  from  different  points,  and  work  tow- 
help  feeling  was  uncomfortable.  I  ard  different  goals,  your  line  of  action 
thought  that  he  seemed  to  wish  me  to  and  mine  often  lie  parallel.  For  you, 
commence  a  conversation  with  him,  and  with  the  best  of  intentions — and  I  give 
so  I  refrained  from  making  any  ac-  you  full  credit  for  them — do  much  mis- 
knowledgment  of  his  presence,  for  I  chief  to  others  and  get  yourself  into 
did  not  want  him  and  I  was  not  afraid  plenty  of  trouble,  and  I,  with  the  worst 
of  him,  and  being,  by  the  circumstances  intentions  in  the  world,  at  least  in  the 
of  the  evening,  in  a  rather  bad  temper,  world  no  one  will  allow  me  anything 
I  h^d  a  stohd  determination  not  to  let  better  than  that,  not  unfrequently  do  a 
myself  be  out- stared  or  out-devilled  by  good  deal  of  absolute  good."  L  could 
him.  not  make  much  of  this,  but  I  let  him  go 

So  we  maintained  our  relative  posi-  on  in  the  same  strain  to  find  out  what 

tioDS  and  looked  at  one  another  quietly  he  wanted,  for  he  was  far  from  tiresome 

for  a  considerable    time.     I    did  not  to  listen  to. 

know  if  he  could  address  me  without  All  he  wanted  was,  it  seemed,  that  f 

my  speaking  to  him  first,  and  I  thought  should  come  for  a  ride    with  him,  in 

that  if  he  did  he  would  have  to  address  which  event  he  would  show  me  some — 

me  as  "  mortal,"  and  say  something  in  fun. 

King  Cambyses'  vein  that  I  should  be  Rather  an    anti-climax    this  seemed 

able  to  laugh  at  him  for.  after  the  serious  antecedent ;  yet  there 

This  idea  amused  me  so  much  that  I  was  a  slight  pause  before  the  word  fun, 

felt  my  ill-humor  was  melting  away  un-  and  a  look  in   his  eye  as  it  was  pro- 

der  its  influence,  and  that  I  was  begin-  nounced,  that  settled  in  my  mind  that, 

ning  to  smile  at  him  sardonically — nay, .  of  whatever  nature  it  might  be,  it  would   ' 

satanically — and  it    flashed  across   me  not  be  like  any  of  the  things  that  the 

that  ipy  expression  must  be  becoming  world  calls  by  that  name.     And  though 

exceedingly  like  his  own.  I  was  on  the  high-road  to  sleep  when  he 

At  last,  quite  suddenly,  he  burst  out  arrived,  his  arrival  had  made  me  thor- 

into  a  long  fit  of  laughter  and  offered  oughly  wakeful,  and  as  I  did  not  care 

his  hand  to  me,  and  I  took  it  at  once,  greatly  to  go  to  bed  with  (he  prospect  of 

and  then  we   began  to  talk   easily.     I  a  sleepless  night  before  me,  or  to  send 

cannot  tell  who  spoke  the  first,  neither  him  ayay  and  have  my  loneliness  thrust 

can  I  reproduce  his  words,  for  I  do  not  in  my  face  a  second  time  that  evening 

remember  them  precisely,  and  I  should  by  his  departure,  I  consented, 

do  him  an  injustice  (and  we  arc  pro-  We  rose  to  go;  I  left  the  candle  bum- 

verbially  bound  to  give  him  his  due),  for  ing,  for  1  had  a  notion  that  something 

he  spoke  well.     His  voice  and  utterance  might  happen  to  him  if  I  put  it  out  with- 

I  can  best  describe  by  saying  that,  if  I  out  consulting  him,  and  I  did  not  want 

had  to  plead  with  a  woman  for  pity,  I  anything  to  happen  to  him,  as  he  was 

should  wish  to  have  just  such  a  voice  as  probably  then  in  his  pteasantest  form, 

-his  to  do  it  with.     He  bore  the  burden  Also  there  would  be  an  absurdity  about 
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mentioiiing  his  singular  melhod  of  ap-  dashed  along  at  the  same  speed ;  and 

pearing,  when  there  he  stood,  lookiog  )'et,  though  nobody   seemed  to  notice 

so  much  like  any  one  else.     I  felt  sute  us.    we    seemed    to     disturb    nobody, 

that,  if  I  did  refer  to  it,  he  would  say  Tliere  was   something  uncanny  in  the 

that  he  had  come  in  at  the  door  and  that  skill  with  which  I,  at  other  times  the 

I   had  not  heaid  him   knock,  and  had  most  wretched  of  horsemen,  could  guide 

probably  been  drinking  (as  I  had).  the  mettled  creature  I  was  riding  through 

So  we  left  the  candle,  and  I  locked  the  surging  and  shouting  human  laby- 

th&door  and  followed  him  down>s>airs,  rinth. 

feeling  just  a  little  uncomfortable  in  the        We  were  soon  clear  of  that  part  of 

darkest  parts  of  the  passage,  and  much  the  city,   and   I  breathed   more  (reely 

reassured  when  he  issued  out  into  the  when  we  were  out  of  the  crowd  and  on 

lamplight  with  no  perceptible  alteia-  a  deadly  dull  and  almost  deserted  sub- 

tion  in  his  appearance.  urban  road,   where  there  was  no  diflS- 

We   walked  a    few   sleps    down   the  culty    in    avoiding  the  occasional  late 

street  together,  and  then  crossed  it  to  foot-passenger.     On  we  went  as  fast  as 

where  two  horses  were  slanding  lelhered  fast  could  be,  and  yet  with  such  measur- 

by  the  bridles  to  some  railings.     Their  ed  regularity  that  I  fell  into  a  kind  of 

well-dressed  coats  shone  in  the  lamp-  mazed  trance  for  a  while,    listening  to 

light,  and  made  them  look  like  new-cast  the    sound   of   my   horse's    hoofs,    and 

statues  of   bronze.      They    both  stood  wondering  whether  it  was  a  great  sum  of 

very  still,  except  for  a  way  I   noticed  money  that  I  was  counting  out  by  hand- 

they  had  of  lifting  continually  each  hoof  fuls  of  four,  or  only  the  dripping  of  thfe 

in  succession  as  chough  the  ground  they  roof  of  my  house  after  a  great  storm, 

stood  on  was  scorching  their  feet.     This  What  brought  me  fully  to  myself  again 

action,  together  with  their  drawing  now  was  thecold  breeze  that  sprung  up  as  the 

and  then  a  deep  breath  with  a.  sound  full  moon  rose,  and  when  we  were  well 

surprisingly  like  a  human  sigh,  made  me  away  from  the  city.     The  sky  all  round 

not     astonished    that    my    companion  was  dark-gray  blue   without  stars,  and 

should  assist  me  to  mount  with  some  clouds  were  everywhere  moving  rapidly 

caution,   adjusting   the   stirrup-leathers  with  the  wind.     The  moon  was  shining 

for  me,   and  holding  the  steed's  head  clearly,  and  we  were  galloping  on  between 

until  1  was  well  settled  in  the  saddle,  dark  hedges  that  seemed  to  dance  up 

His  face  was  very  visible  to  me  as  he  and  down  on  each  side  of  us,  while  the 

stood   in  the  full  light  of  one  of  the  road  gleamed  white  below  us,  and  could 

street  lamps  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  bitter-  be  seen  dimly  white  ahead  of  us  going 

ness  that  had  certainly  shaped  some  of  up  hilt  and  down  dale, 
its   lines,    1  could   not   help   liking  it.        But  not  thinking  much  of  moon,  or 

One  could  see  that  he  gave  his  whole  road,  or  clouds,  I  gazed  with  intense 

mind  to  what  he  was  about  without  ar-  curiosity  at  my  companion.     The  whole 

riire-pensie,  and  that  is,  I  think,  the  sign  situation  was  so  new  and  strange  after 

of  a  roan  of  whom  it  is  possible  to  make  my   work-a-day    life,  where  everything 

a  friend.  that  happened  every  day  was  the  same 

I  began  to  look  forward  to  the  jour-  as  something  that  had  happened  before, 

ney,  during  which  I  should  make  his  and  where  even  the  most  interesting  peo- 

more    intimate    acquaintance,    with    a  pie  I  knew  bad  told  me  nearly  all  of  the 

kind  of  lazy  pleasure  that  the  singularity  interesting  things   that  they   would  or 

of  his  intrusion  had  thrown  all  the  bur-  could  ever  tell  me,   and  where  only  a 

den  of  guiding  the  conversation  0>l  to  spark  or  two  of  really  enthralling  inter- 

his  shoulders,  est  got  ever  struck  out  between  the  flinty 

When  he  too  was  mounted  we  started  woild  and  the  unskilfully  held  steel  wkk 

off  together  at  a  great  pace,  clattering  which  one  strove  to  shape  it.     And  he 

over  the  stones  of  the  deserted  streets,  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  possioly  fuH, 

It  was  not  long  before   we   were   into  of  helpful  information  ;  for  though  I  folr 

those  more  crowded  parts  of  the  city  lowed  his  leading  1  had  not  surrendesed 

where  a  kind  of  midnight  fair  is  held  by  my  will  to  his— I  would  only  take  what 

the  light  of  guttering  tallow  candles  and  I  wanted  from  what  be  seemed  di^Mwed 

flaring  petroleum  lamps.     Even  here  we  to  give,  and  put  it   to  my  own  i 
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His  face  and  appearance  varied  sounder  passionate  aspiration  never  to  be  fulfill- 

diSer«nt  aspects  tiiat  it  would  be  hope-  ed.     Well  then,  let  that  stay  where  it  is, 

les*  to  try  to  describe  him,  Ihe  sugges-  be  patient  and  humble  (it  is  both  wise 

lion  of  a  likeness  in  him  to  myself  had  and  selfish  to  be  so),  and  sink  the  rest 

been,  I  now  thought,  a  foolish  delusion  of  your  life  until  the  lowest  point  of  that 

on  my  part ;  there  was  pre-eminent  in  valley  is  (he  summit  of  a  mountain,  and 

theexpressionof  hisface  afreedom  from  from  where  you  now  are  it  is  a  great 

perplexity,  or  from  even  the  possibility  thing  even  to  have  aspired  so  passionale- 

of  being  perplexed,  so  that  I  greatly  en-  ly   to  so  much  ;    and  the  fulfilment  of 

vied  him.  your  desire,  which  was  out  of  your  reach 

On  the  road  the  noise  of  our  riding  even  when  the  top  of  your  mountain  was 

was  too  loud  for  conversation,  but  pres-  the  depth  of  a  valley,  is  now  safely  rc- 

ently — I  have  not  the  slightest  concep-  mote  in  the  sky  beyond  grieving  for,  as 

tion  how  long  after  we  had  started — we  one  cannot  seriously  cry  for  the  moon, 

turned  from  the  highway  and  began  rid-  It  is  hard,  maybe,  but  the  hard  things 

ing  over  turfy  slopes,  in  the  direction  of  in  life  are  its  bones  and  give  it  most  of 

the  sea,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  its  shape,  and  one  can  always  die,  and 

We  slackened  pace  a  little,  and  riding  nearly  always  one  can  live.     But  who 

dose  together  began  to  talk  at  once.     I  listens  to  tkis^  for  I  must  tell  all  the 

spoke  fiist,  driving  straight  at  the  ques-  other  possibilities  and  all  their  conse- 

tion  that  was  puzzling  me,  but  beginning  quences,  though  I  suggest  nothing  and 

and  breaking  oiY  in  my  sentence  half  a  tempt  to  nothing  ;    and    the  impatient 

dozen    times,   until    he    answered    the  hearer  snatches  at  the  cause  and  pleads 

thought  that  was   in  my  head,   rather  my  temptation  when  the  effect,   surely 

than  anything  that  I  had  clearly  express-  foretold  but  unregarded,  follows  ;  while 

ed.      I    wanted    to    say :    "  Are    you  the  godly  hearer  treats  my  exposition 

really  the  jirince  and  source  of  evil  and  with  an  arrogant  rudeness,  and  when  I 

misery  in  the  world,  and   if  you  are,  have  courteously   withdrawn    and    left 

what  pleasure,  in  Heaven's  name,  can  it  him  in  the  hopeless  safety  with   which 

be  to  you,  and  once  more — what  do  you  stupidity  environs  the  stupid,  makes  a 

want  with  me?"     He  answered  some-  bland  fugue  to  himself  of '  I  have  resisted 

thing  like  this :  him  and  he  has  fled  from  me.'     If  it 

"  Call  what  the  world  calls  tempta-  were  in   me  to  waste  time  in   thought 

tion,  sin,  misery,  and  aspiration,  by  the  without    effect,    I    should   wonder  that 

•ne  name  of  pain,  and  that  is  the  ele-  mankind  being  what  they  are,   any  one 

ment  in  which  I  live  and  work.     I  did  of  them  should  ever  care  to  love  or  to 

not  begin  it  nor  add  one  atom  to  it,  and  hate  another.     I  said  once,  '  Ye  shall  be 

I  cannot  diminish  it ;  there  was,  is,  will  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,'  and  a 

be,  always  the  same  amount  of  pain  in  momentous  event  followed  the  speech, 

the  world,  just  as  there  always  is  the  If  the   god-like    gain  does   not  nearly 

same  amount  of  water  ;  you  cannot — to  counterbalance  the  knowledge  of  evil, 

follow  out  my  image — add  to  or  lessen  of  pain,  am  I — not  responsible^   for  if  the 

that,  though  you    may  sometimes  dry  universeholds  off^fuUy  responsiblebeing 

your  own  coat  or  pour  a  bucket  of  water  it    holds    no     more— but    untruthful? 

over  your  neighbor.     Do  I  like  it  ?    I  Does  not  the  pain  follow  the  ignorance 

do  not,  as  those  I  deal  with  always  do,  bestowed  on  man  from  other  hands  than 

spend  my   time  in   thinking  whether  I  mine '     Yet  from  me,  not  able  to  speak 

like  what  must  be.     How  can  I  tell  ?  anything  but  the  naked  truth,  nor  any 

Whatever  one's  hand  may  be,  all  the  less  than  the  whole  of  it,  have  mankind 

curds  are  dealt  out,  and  there  are  only  constructed  all  the  lies  they  have  ever 

four  aces  in  a  pack  ;   besides,  one  can  told  and  have  named  me  the  father  of 

like  everything  from  some  level  of  view,  them," 

But  how  few  can  I  persuade  to  look  for  As  he  spoke  in  this  way,  and  as  the 

the  level  thai  their  life  should  have  !     I  sea<air  blew  fresher  on  our  faces,  and 

say  to    one,  '  My   friend,    the    deepest  the  horses    galloped   together,    keeping 

and  darkest  hollow  in  your  life,   where  time  like  musicians,  and  as  I   watched 

the    black  vapors   gather  and   whence  his  face  which  emphasized  each  sentence 

they  rise  to  spread  everywhere,  is  some  he  uttered,  it  seemed  as  if  a  clearer  light 
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was  shed  on  my  life,  as  if  it  might  be 
for  the  future  not  such  a  mistake  as  it 
had  been  ;  that  the  pain  10  it  might  be 
sulTered  for  those  for  whom  it  is  the 
deepest  pleasure  to  suffer  pain.  But 
when  he  paused  for  me  to  reply,  I  felt 
again  the  clothing  of  flesh  and  blood  I 
had  to  wear,  and  its  inevitable  ignorance 
and  incoBsis  ten  cy^inevi  table,  and 
therefore  for  it,  rigAt,  and  which  he 
conid  not  understand,  though  he  under- 
stood both  the  devotion  and  the  misery 
of  humanity. 

I  felt  this  with  a  gush  of  pity,  for  it 
clouded  the  possibility  of  intercourse, 
and  seemed  to  change  him  even  then 
and  there  from  something  like  an  angel 
of  light  to  the  mocker  and  the  blacken- 
ed satyr  that  the  iuconsistency  of  our 
nature  has  made  him.  He  seemed  for 
the  lime  less  conscious  than  I  of  the 
change  in  him,  for  he  waited  some 
moments  after  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
possible  answer,  and  then  he  suddenly 
struck  his  horse  with  the  end  of  the 
reins,  threw  his  head  up,  and  began  to 
sing  in  other  tones  than  those  he  had 
used  but  now  : 
"  1  fane;  sometimes  when  I  long  to  Uugh 

1  ihould  like  to  grin  witti  tite  de^  from 
the  grave. 

From  under  a  matble  cenotaph. 
With  every  hiaion  the  virtuous  have  ; 
A  huge  four-poster,  where  he  who  iay 

Might  OTertleep  the  judgment  day  in  it. 
"  How  I  would  chuckle  under  the  itones 
To  bear  them  rehearse  my  epitaph  ; 
Shaking  my  most  reRpeclable  tiones 
With  an  un-abashab1e  saiyr-laugh 
To  think,  '  Huw  he  licil  too  when  he  had 

breath  1' 
When  they  solemnly  read  '  Here  lieth  in 
death.' 


walk  as  a  husband  and 


What  says  Deborah,  laid  here  long  since, 
to  the  first  ? 
And   two   pauper    grave«,   the  scant  word 
whereon 
Names  with  my  name  hearts  that  my  heart 
have  cursed  ? 
And  my  life,  see '  Temperate  !'  Tra-la-ia. 
'  Sol)er  r  He-he.  And  '  Chaste  !'  Ha-ha. 
"And  those  texts  of  Scripture — I  cannot  quote 

Lest  I  split  my  coSn  boards  in  glee, 
letting  in  the  ooze— and  the  prig  who  wrote 


The  dug  would  be  the  death  of  me  yet. 


"  To  see  too  the  solemn  farce  proceed 

In  which  I  have  played  to  such  loud  ap- 
plause! 
No  harm,  you  know,  it  was  all  decreed. 
And   the  cast  filled   up  by   a  great  First 

Yes  the  death's  head,  with  least  ado. 
Laughs  the  last  and  the  longest  too." 

I  felt  bitter  pain  at  the  change  in  his 
mood  and  mine,  but  in  the  rhythm  of 
his  song  there  was  something  like  the 
effect  of  a  deadly  opiate,  and  X  must 
have  fallen  asleep  for  a  moment  at  its 
close,  for  I  went  through  with  a  dream 
that  I  have  often  dreamt  in  waking. 

A  dream  of  a  vivid  glimpse  of  battle 
as  known  by  one  of  a  broken  army,  lying 
just  where  he  had  been  thrown,  with  a 
fevered  exultation  that  the  mere  pain  of 
crushed  limbs  prevailed  over  the  agony 
of  defeat.  Dimly  around  him  was  the 
blazon  of  war.  so  unlike  all  picture  or 
description  of  it,  slow,  mechanical,  con- 
fused, and  feet  came  trampling  toward 
this  one.  and  his  heart  was  so  swollen 
that  it  seemed  to  press  itself  against  his 
ribs  more  urgently  than  they  could  give 
it  room,  and  the  foot  of  a  victorious  foe 
pressed  his  body,  and  he  could  hardly 
hear  or  see  ;  but  he  knew  that  a  bright 
blade  was  poised,  and  a  question  asked 
that  he  could  deny  with  a  clear  soul  by 
just  raising  his  unwounded  arm  over  his 
head,  leaving  the  left  side  open.  And 
then  the  blade  came  splendidly  down 
between  the  ribs,  sweet  and  cool,  into 
the  laboring  heart,  and  he  laughed  to 
think  of  the  welling  blood  and  the  hid- 
eous sight  left  to  the  conqueror,  and  the 
unutterable  peace  at  last  for  him. 

I  woke  up  with  a  shudder,  shook  off 
me  the  nerve- thrilling  power  of  the  tones 
of  his  singing  voice,  and  found  a  change 
in  the  scene  about  me.  We  were  now 
going  down  a  steep  road  between  high 
banks  with  hedges  on  the  tops  of  them, 
a.  rough  road  of  stiff  clay,  mended  in 
many  places  with  large  pebbles,  water- 
rounded  and  telling  that  the  sea  was  not 
far  off.  Our  horses  went  on  swiftly  and 
carefully,  the  banks  seemed  to  rise  above 
us  at  every  step,  and  presently  we  came 
out  between  tall  cliffs  on  to  a  shingled 
bay,  and  the  sea  lay  stretched  out  be- 
fore us. 

The  moon  was  high  up  now  and 
muffled  in  clouds,  and  there  were  great 
masses  of  dark  liquid  shadow  about  the 
rocks.     The  sea  was  still,  and  on  it  out  , 
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to  the  left  there  was  a  faint  glow  as  of 
the  refleciion  of  |tnuch  dancicg  light ; 
the  light  iras  just  reflected,  too,  on  some 
of  the  lowest  misty  clouds. 

Our  horses  saw  it  as  soon  as  we  did, 
and  without  a  word  we  made  off  for  the 
left-hand  angle  of  the  bay,  they  sliding 
and  scramblini;;  down  from  ridge  to  ridge 
of  the  amphitheatre  that  the  waves  had 
built  out  of  the  gray  shingte,  and  I 
amusing  myself  with  my  absurd  sense  of 
security  in  doing  what  at  any  other  time 
would  have  been  absurdly  insecure  for 
me.  Down  to  the  angle  of  the  bay  we 
came,  and  as  the  rocks  were  unscalable 
there,  we  swam  our  horses  out  to  sea  by 
the  side  of  a  long  black  spit  of  rock  until 
we  reached  a  point  where  it  was  low 
enough  for  us  to  get  upon  it.  There  my 
companion  scrambled  ashore,  and  helped 
me  to  make  a  landing  too,  and  the  horses 
went  away  the  way  they  had  come. 
After  a  little  climbing  we  stood  looking 
landward  toward  a  dim  roadway  rather 
than  road  that  seemed  to  lead  up  to 
some  point  among  the  cliffs  where  the 
light  was. 

The  clouds  quite  covered  the  moon 
nov,  and  made  it  very  dark,  and  the 
way  before  us  seemed  anything  but  a 
secure  one.  Suddenly  my  companion 
leaned  forward  and  whistled  shrilly  into 
the  darkness  ;  and  I  saw  at  length  that 
a  phosphorescent  light  that  had  been 
hovering  over  one  of  the  pools  in  the 
clayey  soil  had  recognized  the  signal  and 
was  coming  toward  us.  It  obeyed  the 
signal  distinctly,  but  it  came  in  a 
strangely  wayward  fashion,  sometimes 
moving  to  one  side  of  the  direct  path  to 
go  and  brood  over  a. pool  of  water  that 
we  could  only  discern  when  the  dim 
light  was  mirrored  in  it.  It  behaved 
much  like  a  pet  cat,  that  white  obeying 
a  summons  from  an  acknowledged  friend 
makes  pauses  for  unnecessary  ablution, 
and  other  assertions  of  liberty  of  action. 
It  arrived  at  last  about  our  feet  and 
made  a  pause.  I  thought  I  could  distin- 
guish a  kind  of  weird  childlike  form  or 
face  in  the  midst  of  it,  but  when  I 
looked  at  it  directly,  it  twinkled  with 
such  suddenness  and  brilliancy  that  I 
had  to  turn  away  my  eyes.  My  com- 
panion stooped  and  whispered  to  it,  and 
it  whistled  and  sputtered  in  reply.  He 
looked  up  at  me  with  a  smile,  and  said  : 
*'  I  am  asked  for  your  passport,  but  I 
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can  assure  it  for  you  without  asking  for 
your  word  to  it."  "  What  is  it  "  said 
I,  and  the  will-o'-the-wisp  now  moving 
slowly  before  us  and  shedding  his  light 
steadily  on  the  path,  began  to  sing  as  if 
in  reply  : 

"  A  lillle,  B  very  little  Bin, 
A  lillle  deafness  to  virtue's  dim 
A  louch  oi  nature  to  make  us  Kin 
With  Ibe  menlest  halfof  tbe  world  we  are  in, 

A  little  Kin.     -  , 

"  Dear  little  Kin.  so  hard  to  leave 
And  so  dear  that  to  quit  you  and  make  you 

1*  not  to  t>e  thought  of,  a  saint  might  believe 
With  you  in  his  heart  into  heaven  to  win — 
Dear  little  sin  I 

"  Poor  little  sin,  niih  the  childlike  face. 
And  just  the  teasing,  tiresome  grace 
Of  a  child  that  bega  in  the  market-place. 
And  with  hardly  a  hint  of  the  devil  within- 
Poor  little  sin  1 

"Lillle  dainty  sin,  with  the  delicate  taste 
Of  a  slender  lady  whose  exquisite  naisc 
Is  neither  over  nor  under-laced  ; 
Whose  appatel  is  neat  as  a  new-made  pin- 
Little  dainty  sin  ! 

"  Tiny  sin.  what  stories  the  good  books  tell 
r  Of  yon  !   Yet  we  hoard  you,  we  cherish  you 
well  ; 
For  even  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Hell : 
And  the  devil,  our  roaster,  has  baited  his  gin 
With  the  tiniest  sin." 

As  the  will-o'-the-wisp  finished  his 
song  the  moon  broke  out  of  the  clouds 
again,  attracting  my  attention  and  inak- 
ing  me  suddenly  wonder  if  I  were  be- 
coming mad,  that  I  thought  so  continu- 
ally about  the  moon.  We  had  done  a 
long  scramble  now,  and  were  high  up 
the  cliffs  and  near,  I  could  sec,  to  the 
light  that  was  our  destination.  The  way 
was  plain  and  even  enough,  so  my  com- 
panion dismissed  our  flickering  torch- 
bearer,  and  he  blazed  up  and  started  off 
gliding  in  a  swift  zigzag  down  the  hill, 
taking  every  puddle  in  his  way  and 
sweeping  over  its  gleaming  surface  with 
an  exulting  swish,  until  he  reached  his 
stagnant  birthplace,  and  hung  there 
again  almost  motionless. 

We  went  on  our  way,  and  my  fellow- 
traveller  began  to  talk  again  in  a  mood 
that  might  be  either  earnest  or  jesting. 

"  The  strangest  thing  about  you  all," 
he  said,  "  is  that,  though  you  are  deep- 
ly scientific  and  striving  to  be  more  so 
about  the  weight,  size,  color,  and  so 
forth  of  stars,  that  you  caojtot  do  aqy- 
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thing  with,  and  which  at  last  you  hare 
found  can  do  nothing  Tor  you,  yet  you 
are  content  to  know  nearly  nothing,  and 
trust  to  tradilional  and  quite  einpiiical 
guides  about  the  play  of  in'Auences  be- 
tween you  and  your  fellow-man-" 

"  Sec,  for  instance,  the  virtuous  man 
endearoring  to  reclaim  one  who  is  the 
prey  to  a  vice.  He  can  seldom  remove 
from  his  mind  as  irrelevant  the  feeling 
that  the  sinner  before  him  has  Kot  out 
of  his  vice  a  certain  enjoyment  denied  to 
the  more  moral,  and  that  consequently 
the  department  of  virtue,  in  which  when 
retrieved  he  ought  to  be  placed,  should 
have  a  corresponding  degree  of  the  dis- 
mal about  it.  This  makes  a  difhculty  at 
the  very  beginning,  for  the  virtuous  one 
will  not  acknowledge  to  the  sinner  that 
any  enjoyment  can  exist  in  the  vice,  but 
stigmatizes  it  as  in  every  way  vile, 
degrading,  filthy,  and  so  following. 
The  poor  dear  sinner  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  view  of  the  case,  yet,  '  the  knave  is 
mine  honest  friend  ;'  a  vice  that  has 
companioned  a  man  through  many  turns 
of  fortune  cannot  be  spoken  of  with  such 
disparagement  as  that  without  hurting 
bis  feelings  and  suggesting  to  his  smart- 
ing soul,  that  perhaps  this  enthusiasm 
for  virtue  is  more  or  less  connected  with 
a  stomach  too  feeble  for  the  fit  digestion 
of  cakes  and  ale.  And  thus  they  part, 
ihe  one  who  was  genuinely  willing  to 
give  a  good  deal  to  be  helpful,  and 
the  other  possibly  willing  to  be  helped 
if  help  there  might  be,  both  assured  now 
that  the  purposed  reclamation  is  beyond 
hope:" 

"I  understand  you,"  I  answered 
him  ;  "  but  I  think  your  sneer  is  an 
easy  oce,  easier  than  it  would  be  to  pro- 
pose a  better  means  without  losing  the 
clear  distinction  between  good  and 
evil." 

"  I  have  told  you,"  said  my  com- 
panion, "that  I  don't  deal  in  tempta- 
tion, and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  if  I  could  produce  a  ready-made 
irresistible  form  of  persuasion  to  or  from 
virtue.  Yet  I  think  I  could  make  out  a 
better  plan  than  that  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  (If  good  and  evil  are  two 
things,  and  not  two  parts  of  one,  no 
words  can  really  confuse  the  distinc- 
tion.) Say  that  I  borrow  a  hint  from 
medicine  and  try  inoculation.     I  uke 
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the  same  sinner  as  before,  with  nis  one 
besetting  vice  and  a  very  moderate  incli- 
nation to  be  got  away  from  it,  if  some- 
body else  will  take  a  deal  of  trouble.  I 
then  present  to  his  notice,  not  virtue, 
but  another  vice  of  equal  attractions  with 
his  own  and  different  tendencies.  If  he 
takes  to  it  he  finds  a  freshness  and  a 
variety  about  the  second  vice  that  makes 
him  think  less  of  the  first,  but  the 
second  being  a  thing  of  to-day,  cannot 
suddenly  get  the  hold  on  him  that  it  took 
the  other  years  to  acquire.  It  occurs 
to  him  about  this  period  to  reflect  for 
the  first  time  where  this  kind  of  thing  is 
likely  to  lead  him,  since  wherever  it  may 
be  he  is  obviously  going  thither  now 
in  a  carriage  and  pair.  By  this  I 
have  him  you  see  in  considerable  per- 
plexity, and  loosely  attached  to  two 
vices  instead  of  being  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  one.  Then  I  present  myself  to 
him  and  receive  his  confidence,  and  he 
tells  me  his  woes  and  his  difficulties. 
These  I  make  light  of,  which  at  once 
arouses  a  sense  of  opposition  in  his 
mind,  and  I  proceed  to  tell  him  that 
whatever  he  may  have  to  grumble  at  in 
his  position,  it  is  at  any  rate  as  nothing 
to  the  dreary  discomforts  of  virtue,  and 
on  these  I  descant  in  a  tone  of  levity 
that  is  extremely  painful  to  his  present 
feelings.  He  gazes  at  me  for  a  while  in 
perplexity,  and  at  last  his  countenance 
lightens  and  assumes  that  look  of  unut- 
terable profundity  that  the  males  of  your 
species  have  acquired  by  the  process  of 
remarking  through  successive  centuries, 
to  a  less  logical  but,  on  the  whole,  more 
sensible  sex,  "  You  don't  understand 
these  things,  my  dear.'  And  with  this 
aspect  he  delivers  himself  of  Ihe  remark 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
virtue,  after  all.  This  I  playfully  admit 
in  deference  to  his  judgment,  but  sug- 
gest that  in  his  case  the  process  of  con- 
version would  be  a  long  and  tedious 
one.  and,  on  the  whole,  not  worth  his 
while.  He  at  once  says  that  it  is  not  so 
at  all,  and  at  the  same  lime  begins  really 
to  think  it  ;  and  having  got  so  far,  the  • 
scheme  develops  almost  of  itself,  and  in 
brief  space  he  has  hoisted  the  colors  of 
virtue,  and  is  endeaVoring  to  enlist  me 
to  serve  under  them." 

I  was  half  amused,  half  angry  at  his 
talk,  but  I  could  not  find  much  answer 
to  make  to  it,  and  presently  a  turn  in 
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the  roadway  changed  mjr  thoughts  by  for  while  in  the  worid  he  has  wealth, 

bringing  us  face  to  face  with  a  strange  position,  and  a  share  in  the  government 

scene-  of  his  country,  here  you    perceive  he 

We  were  entering  a  small  valley  with  empties  dust-bins.  Those  jolly  old 
high  green  sides,  it  was  full  of  light  from  topers  desire  only  infinite  thirst  and  in- 
innumcrahle  torches,  and  here  and  there  Anite  wine  of  the  best  quality,  there  are 
a  lire,  and  it  was  crowded  with  figures  many  here  more  foolish  than  they, 
moving  in  a  dazzling  confusion.  The  "  Do  you  sec  that  beautiful  giri  smil- 
shifting  of  the  lights  as  the  wind  ing  and  talking  with  a  ring  of  eager,  im- 
aflected  them,  and  as  they  were  now  patient  lovers,  who  look  hearts  and  darts 
shown  and  now  hidden  by  masses  of  at  her,  daggers  at  each  other,  and  sub- 
figures,  the  strange  enclosed  look  that  lime  indifference  on  all  the  world  bc- 
this  oasis  of  hot-colored  light  had  amid  sides  ?  Well,  in  every-day  life,  that  girt, 
the  vasiness  of  the  night  and  the  moon>  with  a  clever  head  and  a  splendid  heart, 
light,  the  spaces  of  brilliancy  that  some-  is  so  ill-favored  that  as  long  as  she  lives 
times  sbone  on  the  green  sides  of  the  no  man  will  ever  dream  of  asking  love 
valley  and  were  eclipsed  again,  and  the  from  her,  be  he  never  so  wretched  ;  and 
inextricable,  changing,  agitated  pattern  she  knows  it,  and  strives  hard  not  to 
of  light  and  dark  woven  on  the  grassy  hate  those  who  have  the  gift  of  beauty, 
floor  by  the  infinite  shadows  of  a  hun-  and  to-night,  for  once  in  her  life,  she 
dred  wayward  figures  lit  by  a  hundred  has  the  gift  herself ;  keep  her  secret  and 
wayward  lights — all  this,  and  the  ful-  watch  how  she  queens  it  with  her  little 
ness  of  the  air  of  varied  sound  more  or  court,  and  pays  away  the  coquetry  that 
less  human  and  more  or  less  musical,  she  has  hoarded  in  her  heart  for  the 
for  awhile  dazed- my  senses  and  my  length  of  her  life.  Will  she  have  time 
thoughts.  to-night  to  find  out  that  even  this  delight 

but  to  this  succeeded  an  intense  desire  has  its  alloy?     How  will  she,  do  you 

to    know    something    about    all    these  think,  remember    to-night   to-morrow  ? 

strange  people  and  creatures  (for  here  Her  life  henceforward  cannot  be  quite 

and  there  came  a  centaur  or  a  satyr,  or  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

Eome    such    being  of  an  elder  world).  "  That  man  with  the  haggard  face,  do 

They  seemed  to  be  of  all  times  and  alt  you  hear  the  incoherent  frenzy  that  he 

manners  of  dress  ;  but  there  was  some  utters  to  himself  ?    His  life  in  the  world 

mysterious  bond  between  them  so  that  is  a  wreck,  he  suffers  in  his  soul  unceas- 

the  difFercnces  made  no    discords,    as  ing  agony,  yet  he  cannot  seek  death,  for 

they  would  surely  in  the  outer  world-  the  chance  that  from  the  tortured  ac- 

Some,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  people  I  tivity  of  his  brain  might  yet  spring  some 

knew,  and  yet  with  a  strange  difference  fertile    thought    of    use    to    mankind, 

that  prevented  their   being  completely  Here  he  has  the  only  solace  possible  to 

recognizable  ;  and  others,  again,  whom  him,  he  is  mad,  and  the  inconsecutive- 

t  did  not  know  had  an  inexplicable  sug-  ness  of  madness   eludes  the  bonds  of 

geslion    about    them    that   made  them  continual    pain,    and    his    imagination 

seem  familiar  to  me.     I  called  to  my  ranges  at  its  will  possessing  all  things." 

companion.     "  Are  not  these  people —  I  wandered  away  from  my  guide  to 

not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  think  they  wonder  by  myself  at  the  strange  beings 

are?"     "A  good  guess,"  he  answered,  about  me  ;  some  seemed  to  me  as  if  they 

"  Some  arc  that,  it  ia  allowed  to  them,  were  by-gone  fancies    of  my  own,  un- 

if  they  can  get  here,  to  be  so  for  one  achieved  and  having  existence  only  here, 

night  in  the  year,  and  some  have  gained  and  some  seemed  in  a  manner  linked 

for  this  night  the    desire  that  in    the  with  wild  and  foolish  thoughts  of  mine, 

outer  world  is  forever  refused  them.  and  made  my  blood  tingle  with  shame  as 

"  Do  you  see  that  old  man  with  the  they    flitted    past    me  with  a  smile  of 

grimy  basket  and  spade  ?    He  longs  for  a  recognition.     My    guide    followed    me 

state  that  has  an  aristocracy  of  genius,  after  a  while,  and  then  leading  me  to  a 

and  in  which  all  social  positions  whatso-  part  of  the  valley  where  there  was  danc- 

ever  are  determined  by  relative  strength  ing  going    forward,   suggested  that  we 

of     intellect.     It     is     an     unpractical  should  join.     Nothing  at  the  moment 

scheme,  but  roost  unselfish  on  his  part,  seemed  better  worth  doing,  so  I  asked 
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the    hand    of  a   slcndcr-limbcd    pliant  pauae."     I  made  him  the  answer  that  is 

wood-nymph   of  a   creature  with  eyes  always  made  to    such  advice  ;  I  flung 

like  those  of  a  fawn.     I  could  see  that  him  off  and  went  my  own  way.  ^ 

my  guide  smiled  at  some,  to  him,  unwis-        She  sat  remote  from  the  throng  near 

dom  in  my  selection,  but  he  leftained  a  small    rift    in    the  valley  wall  which 

from  speech,  and  led  out,  on  his  part,  a  showed  her  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  nor  did 

girl  with  rounded  limbs  and  a  face  void  she  move  as  I  slowly  approached  her. 

from  its  verjf  perfection.     We  did  not  She  was  seated  on  a  low  rock,  the  elbow 

join  hands  m  dancing,  but  my  partner  of  one  arm   resting  on  her  knee.     The 

from  a  belt  of  flame  that  girt  her  waist  lingers  of  that  hand   held  lightly    the 

drew  out  a   long   fiery  strand,   which,  string  of  rubies  that  encircled  her  neck, 

when  she  threw  it  at  me,  coiled  round  and  her  chin  tested  on  the  back  of  it 

my  body  linking  us  together.     As  the  while  the  other  hand  hung  loosely  be- 

figures  of  the  dance  sometimes  took  us  side  her.     "Not  Medusa,"  I  said,  for 

far  apart,  the  chain  of  fire  was  drawn  the  masses  of    her  hair,   touched    here 

out  to  a  thin  line  of  brilliant  sparks,  and  and    there  with    gold  from  the  distant 

then  it  would  break,  and  flashing  back  torchlight,  were  distinct   in  every    ex- 

to  its  owner,  coil  and  blaze  around  her  quisile  curve,   except    that    they    were 

waist  to  be  thrown  anew  to  me.  ringed  as  by  a  circle  of  dim  blue  cloud 

Our  movements  were  made    to    the  with    a    little    shivering    motion  in  it,  ' 

time  of  a  song  that  we  sang,  something  Surely  not  Medusa,  for  though  the  side 

like  this  :  •  of  her  face  only  was  toward  me,  and  her 

'■  Sudden  sorrow,  sudden  lEght,  TVT  '"'"^'^  T^'',  ^1°^!",^  °"'  ^^ 

O'er  the  soul  too  slackly  bent  the  dark  sea,  SO  that  I   hardly  saw  the 

Of  him  who  needetb  Duc  repent  iris,   it  were  blasphemy    to  think   that 

Break,  inextricably  bleat  danger  could  lurk  in  so  exquisite  a  face 

ThrouRh  the  haze  of  hjs  ""'"«■  as  that.     To  look  on  it  was  to  feel  that 

Peace,  but  peace  plucked  out  of  fight,  n    j      u.    i.  i  ■        .  i         l   . 

And  to  fall  again  io  strife.  ^"  '^""^t,  hope,  despair,  struggle  what- 

Is  the  dancing  hour  of  lite.  Soever,  was  gone  from  the  soul,  to  make 

„  „  J  ^ ,  room  for  one  immense  emotion  of  adora- 

"sr-Vrif;?,?  r;sL=:  ,•■?»•  ji.=  wh=i=  wo^d  of  ae>i.„.  of 

But  between  the  loss  and  nio»n,  "fe,  and  of  thought,   was  empty  of  all 

Between  the  deaih-airoke  and  its  groan,  but    the    two    things — death,   and    her 

Is  a  moment  to  atone:  beauty 

Moment  of  no  lethargy  jjow  can  words   describe    the   beauty 

Oiven  more  liian  mortal  power,  .t    .  ■  !■  ■       .1        .,      , 

Soul's  transcendent  dancing  hour."  ^hat  IS   SO  di Vine   that   the   heart   cannot 

hold  the  fulness  of  it,  but  is  again  and 

A  flash  of  vivid  recognition  broke  for  again  thrilled  with  surprised  delight  at  its 

me  the  spell  of  the  dance;  achance  chasm  excellence  ?  To  try  is  only  to  make  a  heap 

had  opened  for  a  moment  right  through  of  epithets.     If  it  had  been  the  highest 

the  environment  of  shifting  masses  of  aim  of  splendid  pagan  Phidias  to  shape 

people,  and  I  saw  a  figure  that  I  knew,  that  head  and  perfect  form  of  hers  for 

The  Are-chain  broke  into  thin  smoke,  the    noblest    and  purest    goddess  that 

and  I   began   to   make  my  way  through  Greece  could  conceive,    and  if,   again, 

the  flitting  crowd  until  I  was  stopped  for  some  mediaeval  Italian,   full  of  mystic 

a  moment  by  him  who  had  brought  me  devotion  for  the  Divine  Virgin,  and  of 

hither.     "  What  are  you  looking  for?"  deep  fanciful  Danlesque   passion,  had 

he  said  detaining  me.     "A  friend,"  I  added    to    face    and    form    touches  of 

answered,  I  could  not  say  more  to  him.  thought  and  possibility,  and  exquisite, 

"  Do  not  go,"   he  went  on,  "  no  good  almost  Aa/i/*v  melancholy  ;  and  if,  once 

can  come  of  it,  nothing  but  danger  ;  it  more,  our  greatest  Shakespeare  had  in- 

is  not  well  to    cross    her    path — she    is  fused  and  vivified  the  whole  with  his 

Medusa  ;  if  shp  turns  her  eyes  upon  you  best  conception  of  womanhood,  tender, 

she  will  freeze  you  into  stone,  into  a  humorous,  and  pure,  and  if  the  intelU- 

death  worse  than  any  death.     I  know  gence  that   presided  at    my  birth   and 

with  what  power  she  draws  you  to  her,  knew  by  the  stars  that  shone  what  would 

but  nothing  can  be  worth  the  price  she  be  my  deepest  aspiratioits,  had  dowered 

exacts.     I   beseech  you  stay — at    least  this  Pandora  with  the  gift  to  more  than 
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fulfil  them  all--lhat  would  be  for  me 
loveliness  like  this. 

But  when  the  beauty  had  pierced  more 
and  more  deeply  into  my  heart,  I 
thought  then  :  Slie  must  be  Medusa,  and 
she  will  look  aC  me  once  ;  it  were  too 
cruel  else.  I  knelt  by  her  side  and  be- 
gan to  say  :  "  Vou  wiV/  look  at  me. 
I  Only  in  our  brain-clouded  world  is 
beauty  without  mercy,  with  you  beauty 
is  fearless  and  pitiful.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  straying  hunter  who  by  chance  saw 
a  virgin  goddess  unveiled,  and  she 
changed  him  into  a  stag  and  let  him  be 
hunted  to  death  by  his  own  dogs  ;  peo- 
ple in  the  world  call  that  reven^,  I  say 
it  is  pity.  She  would  not  let  him  lead  a 
weary  life  after  that,  nor  would  she 
quench  the  liame  of  adoration  in  his 
heart  at  once  ;  but  she  gave  it  time  to 
burn  awhile,  with  the  dog's  pursuit  and 
the  pangs  to  break  off  the  hopeless 
thoughts  as  they  rose.  That  is  the 
story,  and  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
this  ending  to  it.  That  a  horn  blown 
on  the  hill-side  called  off  the  masterless 
dogs,  leaving  the  hunted  hunter  yet 
alive  ;  and  that  he  limped  back  to  the 
sheltered  pool  again,  and  found  the 
white-limbed  goddess  slill  beside  it,  and 
then  with  his  muzzle  upon  her  knee,  and 
perhaps  even  her  hand  upon  his  head, 
sobbed  out  the  last  of  his  life,  with  her 
gray  eyes  looking  into  his  fading  ones. 
Have  you  some  such  last  moment  for 
me  ?" 

She  lifted  the  hand  that  hung  by  her 
side,  and  laid  it  upon  my  forehead,  and 
once  again  on  that  strange  night  I  began 
to  dream — dreams  hard  to  describe,  for 
I  think  there  was  little  said  or  done  in 
them  ;  the  delight  of  them  was  the  ex- 
quisite sense  of  companionship  with  her  ; 
and  as  dreams  will  do,  they  enshrined 
that  companionship,  of  itself  sufficient 
to  make  an  elysium  in  the  Fairest  places 
known  to  thought  or  fancy. 

At  one  time  it  was,  I  think,  in  a  halt- 
ing-place for  pilgrims,  in  the  days  when 
Chaucer  and  pilgrimages  were.  We 
sat  together  resting,  with  milk  and  crisp 
bread  and  fragrant  honey  spread  on  a 
white  cloth  before  us,  in  a  kind  of  half- 
consecrated  pilgrim  hostelry,  in  an  up- 
stairs room  with  great  open  balcony  and 
outside  staircase— a  room  that  looked 
the  cooler  for  the  hot  sunshine  shining 
outside  on  the  river  and  od  the  fresh 
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grass  full  of  daisies,  and  on  dusty  foot- 
travellers  and  clinking  riders  in  their 
mail.  How  the  reflected  sunlight  loved 
her,  and  what  soft  lights  it  breathed  on 
her  face,  and  what  color  it  shed  into  iis 
shadows  !  It  caressed  every  plait  and 
fold  of  her  dress,  from  the  delicate  lace 
at  her  throat  to  the  hem  at  her  feet,  and 
touched  every  thread  of  gold  in  the  pat- 
tern of  the  brocade  she  wore  as  if  that 
were  woven  out  of  sunshine  loo. 

There  were  other  people  in  the  room 
— an  old  nun  with  half  a  dozen  quaint- 
ly dressed  hungry  schoolgirls,  who  all 
looked  at  us  and  talked  of  us  half  audi- 
bly from  the  standpoints  of  their  varying 
ages.  We  talked  too,  and  laughed  at 
delicious  trivialities,  either  striving  to 
be  more  childish  than  ^the  other.  We 
discussed  a  sunbeam  flickering  about  the 
polished  beams  of  the  ceiling,  and  hav- 
'ing  found  that  when  he  danced  most 
there  rose  from  below  the  sound  of 
thirsty  horses  drinking,  we  decided  that 
a  ray  of  sunlight  on  the  horse-trough  was 
his  origin,  and  descended  to  less  arduous 
topics.  The  lady  nun  turned  a  stern 
countenance  on  us  at  first,  but  my  com- 
panion's pure  sweet  face  soon  melted 
her  severity  (as  what  might  it  not  ?)  and 
the  youngest  of  the  little  hooded  creat- 
ures was  allowed  to  come  across  the 
room,  and  after  due  crossing  of  her  little 
bosom,  and  the  lisping  of  a  fiagment  of 
baby-latin  grace,  to  demolish  bread  and 
honey,  in  spite  of  the  worldly  beauty  of 
my  fellow-pilgrim  or  my  own  worldly 
passion.  The  dream  shifted  and  broke 
many  times,  as  dreams  do,  with  always, 
always  the  same  thread  of  gold  in  it,  and 
all  manner  of  beautiful  colors  twisted  in 
with  that  thread — I  think  it  ended  with 
our  hearing  some  great  choral  heart- 
stirring  music,  something  very  sacred, 
with  silvery  bell-chiming  and  vast  organ 
fugues,  we  two  listening  alone,  in  the 
great  frescoed  nave  of  a  vast  dim  cathe- 
dral. 

As  it  ended,  I  woke  to  a  shrill  sound 
as  of  cock-crow,  and  I  saw  there  was 
growing  light  in  the  sky.  I  looked  about 
for  the  weird  company  who  had  filled 
the  valley,  and  saw  that  their  torches 
were  burning  out,  and  they  themselves 
fading  away,  and  at  the  same  time  I  felt 
that  even  the  remembrance  of  them  was 
becoming  indistinct  in  my  mind. 

I  turned  swiftly  round  again  to  her,  by 
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whose  feet  I  knelt,  my  heart  leapingwith  cold  soon  gained  the  heart,  and  wedged 

tenor    at  the  thought  Ihat  she    might  out  of  it  the  life — soul — what  do  you 

have  disappeared  in  that  moment.     But  call  it  ? — that  fragile  waif,  like  a  bubble 

she  was  still  by  me,  though   the  cloud  of  foam  that  the  sea-wind  blows  ashore, 

around  her  head  had  grown  large  and  and  that  leaps  from  ridge  to  lidge  of  the 

had  begun  to  shadow  her  face.     I  leaned  hot  sand,  less  palpable  at  every  bound, 

forward  and  turned  my  face  up  to  hets.  And  the  body  with  the  heart  that  beat 

but  I  never  saw  it,  a  freezing  blindness  not  long  since !    A  gray  stone  with  a 

consumed  my  eyes,  and  she  shook  her  dim  grotesque  mockery  of  human  form 

masses  of  hair  over  me,  and  I  felt  them  about  it,  left  in  a  cliff  valley,  wherer  no 

fall    on    my  shoulders    like    a  wave  of  one  cares  to  seek  it,  with  the  sea-surf  to 

blood,  and  then  turn  to   a  shuddering  crust  it  with  salt,  and  the  black  and  yel- 

mass  of  serpents.  low  lichens  to  cover  it  with  color  inch  by 

Felt  only  for  a  moment,  for  the  stony  inch. — Conttmporary  Heview. 
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We  have  poetic  authority  for  the  lie,  the  mere  supposition  that  a  great 
statement  that  the  path  of  empire  wends  part  of  the  popular  literature  of  Europe 
its  way  westward.  Whether  this  be  true  owes  iis  existence  to  Asiatic  fancy  in - 
or  not,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  vests  the  legendary  lore  of  Asia  with  a 
believing  that  the  progress  of  popular  special  interest,  and  renders  widely  at- 
fiction  has  been  in  a  westerly  direction,  tractive  such  collections  of  Eastern 
The  light  thrown  upon  the  field  of  legends  and  fables  as  might  otherwise 
European  folk-lore  by  recent  researches  seem  to  concern  only  the  limited  circle 
has  enabled  its  explorers  to  trace  some  of  of  Oriental  scholars.  Of  two  of  the  im- 
its  products  clearly  back  to  an  eastern  portant  but  not  generally  known  story- 
home  ;  while  others,  which  were  at  lirst  collections  which  have  lately  appeared 
supposed  to  be  indigenous,  are  at  least  in  an  English  garb  it  is  here  piopovd 
suspected  of  being  naturalized  aliens  of  to  give  some  idea  to  the  general  reader. 
Oriental  extraction.  However  this  may  who  may  not  be  aware  how  much  that 
— —  is  universally  interesting  is  contained  in 

•  (1)  Tibetan  Tales,  derived    from    Indian  volumes  which  are  too  often  confined  to 

5T"'"  J?"I  ,  "5.1^%        n"      '^  'he    libraries    of    specialists.     One    of 

Kangyurby  r.  Anion  von  bctiielner.  JJoneinto  ,,  ,         ,_,       i^,     .. 

English  from  ibe  German,  with  an  iniroduc-  '^ese  works,  although   Us  contents  are 

lion,  by  W.   R.  S.   Ralston,      (a)   The   Kaiha  not  invariably  edifying,    belongs   to  the 

Sarit  sagara.  ot  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Story,  domain  of  sacred  literature,    and    has 

Translated  froin  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  C.  H  been  written  down   by  the  pens  of  pious 

l^^'^^^SJT^J::^J^^r■^f^^'^:L  ecclesiastics.     The  other  is  of  a 'more 

by  Mary  Stokes,  and  an  Introduction  by  W.  R.  worldly  nature,  bemg  partly  due  to  the 

S.  Ralston.    (4)  Old  Deccan  Days,  or  Hindoo  fancy  of  a  poetic  prime  minister,   who 

Fairy  L<gend»current  in  Southern  India.    Col-  turned  an  older  collection  of  tales  into 

J^'^tXra^nrN'r/bTs^lirtre-F^ll":  ---  - -d-  •■  .o  enaWe  the  memory 

Third  Edition.    (5)  Folk-Tales  of  Bengal.    By  more  readily  to  retain  the  complicated 

ibe  Kev.  Lai  Bchari  Day,  Author  uf  "Bengal  net  of  nariative  instruction.  '      To   a 

peasant  Life."  few  other  minor  translations  of  Oriental 

..  Jl-'  Pfwen'  ""'cl':  "f*  i"  typ«  before  the  stories,  contained  in  volumes  which  arc 

Folk- 1  ales  01  Bengal     appeared.     We  have  1         •     ,,  •  >_  ■■ 

txen  unable  therefore.    .0  T^ke  use  of  them,  e^s  bulky  and  may  be  more  generally 

We  can  only  recommend  the  book  cordially  to  known,     some     reference    will     also    be 

all  who  are  interested  in  India  and  in  Indian  made.     In  dealing  with  all  of  these  prod- 

folklore.     The  author  is  a  convert  to   Chris-  u^lS   of     the     Asiatic    mind,   special   at- 

Ht^'^-Hu  inrt  ^I^l^^^^'^^r^Zf^,^:  '«*'«"  ''"1  ''«=  V^^^  *"  '^osc  narrativcs 
lege.     His   work   forms  an   excellent  supple-        ■  -  ,      ,  ,-  ,  r« 

raent  to   the  admirable    collections  of  Miss  which  throw  most  light  upon   Eastern 

Frere  and  Miss  Stokes.  ideas  about  morality  and  religion. 
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us  begin  with  a  few  specimens  from  one  Tales  derived  from  Indian  Sources," 
of  the  sacred  books  of  Tibet.  But  first  based  upon  communications  made  by 
a  few  words  about  the  book  itself.  the  well-known  ;Hungarian  traveller, 
A  Hungarian  nobleman.  Count  Professor  Arminius  Vamb^ry,  the  distin- 
Teleky,  was  standing  in  front  of  his  guished  Orientalist,  Dr.  S.  C.  Malan, 
house  one  day.  three  anH  sixty  years  ago,  and  other  linguists.  Atone  time  we  see 
when  he  saw  a  young  neighbor  passing  him  silting  "in  a  wretched  hut  at  the 
by,  clad  in  a  thin  yellow  garment,  carry-  door  of  a  monastery,  reading  aloud 
ing  a  staff  in  one  hand  and  a  small  bun-  Buddhistic  works  with  a  Lama  by  his 
die,  in  the  other.  "Where  are  you  side.  When  a  page  was  finished  the  two 
going,  M.  Kotoji  ?"  asked  the  Count,  readers  would  nudge  each  other's 
"  To  Asia,  in  search  of  our  kinsmen,"  elbows.  The  question  was  which  of 
was  the  reply.  And  away  eastward,  with  them  was  to  turn  over  the  leaf,  thereby 
but  a  scantily  supplied  purse,  sturdily  exposing  his  hand,  for  the  moment  un- 
walked  theenthusiasticyoung  Hungarian  protected  by  the  long  furred  sleeve,  to 
scholar,  Alexander  Csoma  Korosi,  hop-  the  risk  of  being  fiost-bitten."  Again 
ing  to  find  somewhere  in  Central  Asia  he  is  brought  before  our  eyes  in  the 
the  original  home  of  those  Huns  from  study,  from  which  he  rarely  emerged, 
whom  [(be  Magyar  inhabitants  of  Hun-  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at 
gary  are  supposed  to  have  descended,  Calcutta,  "absoibed  in  a  dreamy  medi- 
and  (o  recognize  in  some  unfamiliar  race  tation,  smiling  at  his  own  thoughts,  as 
the  far-away  cousins  of  the  compatriots  silent  as  the  Brahmans  who  were  copying 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  Central  Sanskrit  texts."  And  finally  we  are 
Europe.  Wearily,  painfully,  overcom-  shown  the  hut  wherein  he  ended  his 
ing  countless  obstacles  by  sheer  strength  days,  in  which,  "  on  a  mat  on  the  floor, 
of  will,  the  Hungarian  pilgrim  made  his  with  a  box  of  books  on  the  four  sides, 
way  as  far  as  Tibet,  where  he  studied  he  sat,  ate,  slept,  and  studied.  He 
long  and  hard.  Thence  he  brought  to  never  undressed  at  night,  and  rarely 
Calcutta  the  rich  fruits  of  his  researches,  went  out  during  the  day."  Among  the 
and  in  that  city  he  spent  some  time,  en-  results  of  his  labors,  not  the  lest  valuably 
gaged  in  studies  which  produced  linguis-  was  the  analysis  he  made  of  the  vast  col- 
tic  results  of  the  highest  value.  But  his  lection  of  Tibetan  sacred  books  known 
mind  was  ever  bent  on  realising  the  as  the  "  Kahgyur"  and  "  Tangyur." 
dream  of  his  youth.  In  1842  he  set  out  The  "  Kahgyur,"  or  "  Translation  of 
on  a  fresh  expedition  to  Tibet.  On  the  Commandments,"  extends  over  about 
way  thither  he  was  struck  down  by  ill-  one  hundred  volumes,  and  consists  of 
ness  at  Darjiling,  in  Nepal.  And  there  Tibetan  translations  of  Sanskrit  Bud- 
he  died,  a  victim,  as  Professor  Max  dhistic  writings.  The  "  Tangyur"  is  a 
MUller  has  said,  "  to  his  heroic  devotion  compilation  in  Tibetan  of  all  sorts  of 
to  the  study  of  ancient  languages  and  re-  literary  works,  written  by  many  ancient 
ligions."  He  never  found  the  home  of  Indian  and  a  few  Tibetan  sages,  and  it 
his  ancestors  which  he  so  eagerly  longed  numbers  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
to  discover.  But  in  the  Buddhist  twenty-five  volumes.  It  was  from  the 
monasteries  in  which  he  lived  for  years,  "Kahgyur"  that  Professor  Schiefner 
on  the  hish,  bleak,  table-land  of  Tibet,  translated  the  legends  and  fables  which 
he  did  discover  what  was  much  more  are  contained  in  the  first ^of  the  works  of 
useful  to  mankind  in  general,  a  vast  re-  which  the  titles  are  given  at  the  head  of 
ligious  literature  until  his  time  all  but  this  article. 

unknown.  The  sacred  books,  which  he  There  is  little  or  nothing  that  is  abso- 
was  one  of  the  first  to  make  known  to  lutely  new  to  Oriental  scholars  in  these 
Europe,  he  also  rendered  available  to  Tibetan  versions  of  Indian  Buddhistic 
Western  scholars  by  producing  the  first  narratives.  But  they  are  interesting  and 
serviceable  grammar  and  dictionary  of  valuable  as  showing  the  difference  which 
which  the  little  studied  Tibetan  language  exists  between  North  and  South  Bud- 
could  boast.  Very  interesting  and  dhism,  as  well  as  between  early  and  late 
pathetic  is  the  account  given  oF  him  in  Buddhistic  ideas.  The  fables  are  for 
the  Introduction  to  the  late  Professor  the  most  part  inferior  to  their  P41i  coun- 
Schiefner's    translation    of    "Tibetan  terparts  in   the  Jatakas.     But  i 
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the  longer  legends    are  sufHciently  re-  form     and    stately    growth."     Among 

markable  to  render  a  summary  of  their  these  trees  were  many  "  wishing  trees,' 

contents  justifiable.     Let    us  take,  for  from    which    "  whatever    the    sons  or 

instance,  the  story  of  a  monarch  whose  daughters  of  the  gods  wished  for,  that 

wishes  were  successively  granted  until  he  thing  came  into  their  hands  as  soon  as 

asked  for  too  much.  they  had  expressed  their  wish. 

King  MSndhdtar  was  a  ruler  aher  a  In  the  middle  of  the  city  rose  what, 
Hindoo's  heart.  He  came  not  into  the  from  a  distance,  seemed  to  be  '  some- 
world  in  the  usual  way,  but  emerged  thing  white,  which  soared  aloft  like  an 
from  "  a  very  soft  tumor,  somewhat  re-  accumulated  mass  of  cloud,"  but  which 
lembliog  a  cushion  of  cotton  or  wool,"  was  in  reality  the  crystal  palace  in  which 
which  protruded  from  his  father's  head,  the  "  Thirty-three  Gods  and  the  Four 
His  virtues  and  meiits  were  so  great  Mahdrdjas  meet  together,  and  view, 
that  he  acquired'  supernatural  power,  scan,  and  test  the  affairs  of  gods  and 
and  atl  his  wishes  were  realized  the  mo-  men."  In  it  were  arranged  the  seats  of 
ment  that  they  were  conceived.  Conse-  "  the  Thirty-three  Gods,  those  of  the 
quently  he  soon  became  the  lord  of  the  Thirty-two  Under-kings,  and  the  seat  of 
whole  earth.  But  when  no  more  earthly  Sakra  [or  Indra],  the  King  of  the 
lands  remained  for  him  to  conquer,  he  Thi rty -there  Gods. "  At  the  end  of  their 
did  not  sit  down  and  weep  like  Alex-  seats  a  place  was  prepared  for  King 
ander.  On  the  contrary,  "  he  rose  Mandhdtar  when  he  entered. 
heavenward,  surrounded  by  his  thou-  But  he  was  not  content  with  this  ar- 
sand  sons,  accompanied  by  an  army  one  rangeraent,  and  "  he  came  to  the  con- 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  strong,"  elusion  that  Sakra,  the  King  of  the 
and  successively  subdued  the  various  re-  Gods,  ought  to  give  up  to  him  half  of 
gions  which  lie  around  "  Sumeru,  the  his  own  scat."  No  sooner  had  he  con- 
monarch  of  mountains,"  until  he  ceived  this  idea  than  Sakra  yielded  to 
reached  its  summit,  the  abode  of  the  him  half  of  his  seat,  and  the  King  of  the 
Thirty-three  Gods.  Gods  and  King  MAndhatar  sat  side  by 

There  he  found  the  city  of  the  gods,  side.     And  while  they  sat  there  in  slate 

Sudarsana  by  name,  surrounded  by  seven  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  diffcr- 

TOws  of  golden* walls,  with  windows  set  in  ence  between  them,  "  except  that  Sakra, 

them  above  and   below,  and  with  quad-  the  King  of  the  Gods,  never  closed  his 

ruplc  cornices  of  gold,  silver,  beryl,  and  eyes." 

crystal.  Inside  the  walls  was  a  vast  space.  While  King  Mandhitar  was  living  in 
"  fair  to  see,  pleasant,  extensive,  and  the  divine  city,  a  war  broke  out  between 
copiously  variegated  with  a  hundred  col-  the  Gods  and  the  Asuras.  He  went 
ors,  and  the  ground  was  soft,  extremely  forth  to  the  fifid,  and  so  terribly  did  his 
soft,  like  a  cushion  of  cotton  or  wool,  bow-string  clang,  so  high  did  his  war- 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  ris-  chariot  soar  into  the  air,  that  the 
ing  again  when  the  foot  was  lifted,  and  Asuras  fled  panic-stricken  into  their 
covered  knee-deep  with  coral-tree  stronghold.  "Then  King  Mdndh&tar 
flowers  ;  when  a  wind  arose,  the  faded  came  to  the  conclusion  that  be  was 
blossoms  were  swept  away  and  a  rain  of  superior  to  the  Thirty-three  Gods."  He 
fresh  flowers  descended."  Themarket-  reflected  that  he  possessed  all  the  con- 
place  was  "fair  to  see.  strewn  with  tinents  of  the  earth;  that  he  was  the 
golden  sand,  sprinkled  with  sandal-wood  owner  of  the  seven  mystic  treasures; 
water,  covered  over  with  gold  trellis-  that  he  had  "a  full  thousand  of  heroic 
work,"  and  on  every  side  were  to  be  sons,  endowed  with  the  beauty  of  splen- 
sccn  fountains  of  various  kinds,  formed  did  bodies,  victorious  over  hosts  of 
of  gold,  silver,  beryl,  and  crystal,  and  foes;"  that  a  rain  of  precious  stones 
"full  of  water  which  was  cool  and  had  fallen  within  his  palace  for  the  space 
honey-sweet,  set  thick  with  blue,  red,  of  seven  days  ;  that  he  had  made  his 
and  white  lotuses,  replete  with  many  way  to  the  city  of  the  Thirty-three  Gods  ; 
water-haunting  birds  of  beautiful  form,  that  he  had  entered  into  the  hall  of  the 
which  gave  agreeable  utterance  to  charm-  Gods,  and  that  the  King  of  the  Gods 
ingsounds."  Around  grew  "  blossom-  had  ceded  to  him  half  of  his  seat ;  "and 
ing  and  fruit-bearing  trees  of  beauteous  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that.^  must  ■ 
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expel  the  King  of  the  Gods,  Sakra,  from  and  my  wife  the  Mother  of  God. ' '     This 

his  seat,  and  take  into  his  own  hands  the  same  moral  is  inculcated  by  the  German 

government  of  both  gods  and  men."  folk-tale  (and  its  numerous  variants  in 

But  "  as  soon  as  lie  had  conceived  different  European  lands)  and  by  the 
thisidea  the  great  King  Mandhitar  came  Indo^Tibeian  legend.  They  are  both, 
to  the  end  of  his  good  fortune."  Ke-  in  all  probability,  of  Buddhistic  origin, 
turning  to  his  earthly  home,  he  fell  ill  and  they  may  claim  a  kind  of  cousin-like 
and  died.  But  before  he  departed  he  afRnity.  , 
addressed  the  ofUcers  of  stattf,  who  came  Another  of  the  Indian  legends  con- 
together  to  hear  his  last  words,  and  tained  in  the  "  Kahgyur'*  belongs  to  a 
pointed  out  to  them  how  fleeting  are  section  of  tales  familiar  to  English 
earthly  pleasures.  "The  wise  roan,"  readers,  the  group  of  which  the  best 
he  remarked,  "  he  who  knows  that  known  represent  alive  is  the  story  of 
wishes  bring  but  little  enjoyment  and  "  Beauty  and  the  BeasL"  The  Tibetan 
much  sorrow,  takes  no  delight  even  in  rendering  is  very  inferior  to  its  Soulh- 
divine  enjoyments.  The  hearer  of  ihe  Buddhistic  original,  but  it  is  not  deficient 
perfected  Buddha  rejoices  when  desire  in  either  quaintness  or  pathos.  A  king 
fails.  Even  if  a  mountain  of  gold  were  had  a  son  named  Kusa,  who  vtas  hero- 
like unto  HimavanI,  yet  it  would  not  ically  strong,  but  who  unfortunately 
suffice  for  the  wealth  of  a  single  individ-  "possessed  the  eighteen  signs  of  ugli- 
ual :  that  the  discerning  one  knows  full  ness,  and  aface  likeihat  of  a  lion."  In 
well.  He  who  observes  sorrows,  starting  order  that  the  youth  might  not  know 
from  this  base,  how  can  he  take  pleasure  how  hideous  he  was,  he  was  brought  up 
in  enjoyments  ?  He  who  is  steady,  who  without  ever  having  seen  a  mirror  or 
has  learned  to  recognize  the  thorn  in  the  even  the  surface  of  standing  water.  And 
treasures  of  the  world,  will  learn  the  when  he  married,  he  was  ordered  never 
essence  of  things  to  his  own  correction."  to  show  himself  to  his  wife  in  the  day- 
So  impressed  were  his  saddened  subjects  time,  or  bv  artificial  light,  lest  she  should 
by  these  words  of  their  dying  lord,  that  find  that  she  was  wedded  to  a  monster, 
"many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  After  a  lime,  however,  the  curiosity  of 
renounced  house-life,  retired  from  the  the  Tibetan  Ps^he  was  aroused.  One 
world,  and  lived  in  the  forest,  fulfilling  night  she  lighted  a  lamp  and  covered  it 
all  the  four  duties  of  Brahmans,  and  up  with  a  bowl.  When  her  husband 
abandoning  all  striving  after  enjoy-  arrived  she  lifted  the  bowl,  and  ihen  for 
nient."  the  first  time  she  saw  that  he  had  "  the 

The  successive  realizations  of  King  eighteen  marks  of  unsighlliness  and  a 
M^ndhatar's  desires,  and  his  sudden  face  like  a  lion's  jowl,"  so  she  ex- 
coUapae  *hen  he  wished  to  dethrone  the  claimed,  "  A  demon  !  a  demon  !"  and 
King  of  the  Gods,  met  with  a  curious  fled  away  to  her  father's  house.  Sor- 
parallel  in  the  German  story  of  "  The  rowfully  did  her  deserted  husband  seek 
Fisherman  and  his  Wife,"  the  nineteenth  to  recover  her.  Several  times  he,  un- 
of  Grimm's  collection.  In  it  all  that  the  recognized,  won  her  heart  by  his  ad- 
wife  desires  is  for  a  long  time  granted  dress.  But  whenever  she  saw  his  face 
by  a  grateful  fish  which  her  husband  had  she  always  uttered  the  same  cry  and  fled, 
spared.  She  craves  first  riches  and  At  last  he  displayed  such  heroic  qualities 
then  rank.  The  fishing  couple  become  in  fighting  against  her  father's  foes,  that 
wealthy  and  aristocratic.  She  desired  a  the  princess  thought:  "As  this  youth 
throne,  and  she  is  made  a  queen.  But  Kusa  is  excellently  endowed  with  bold- 
even  then  she  is  discontented,  and  insists  ness  and  couiage,  why  should  I  dislike 
upon  being  made  the  Pope.  When  the  him?"  So  "  she  took  a  liking  for  him," 
fish  hears  of  (his  demand  its  patience  and  relumed  to  live  with  him.  All  went 
and  gratitude  come  to  an  end,  and  along  well  for  a  time.  But  at  length  Kusa 
with  ihem  the  good  luck  of  the  fisherman  went  down  to  a  pool  one  day  to  bathe, 
and  his  wife.  They  find  themselves  Catching  sight  of  the  reflection  of  his 
once  more  poor  folks  in  their  original  face  in  the  water,  he  said  to  himself, 
hovel.  In  another  German  variant  of  "  As  I  have  the  eighteen  signs  of  un- 
ihe  tale  the  final  and  fatal  wish  is  the  comeliness  and  a  face  like  a  lion,  and  as 
fisherman's,  who  says,  "  Let  me  be  God,  on  that  account  the  princess  takes  so 
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pleasure  in  me,  it  is  needless  that  such  a  piler  of  the  following  legend  drew  his  in- 
one  as  I  should  remain  alive.     I  will  go  spiration. 

and  put  myself  to  death."  Thereupon  The  young  prince  Visvantara  was  edu' 
he  entered  into  a  copse,  and  was  about  cated  as  an  heir  apparent  should  be- 
to  hang  himself,  when  Indra  interfered.  After  he  had  learned  reading,  writing, 
and  presented  him  with  a  jewel  which,  and  arithmetic,  "he  applied  himself  to 
when  worn  upon  his  forehead,  endowed  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  befitting 
him  with  personal  beauty.  After  which  one  of  the  Kshatiiya  class  consecrated  to 
he  lived  happily  with  his  admiring  wife,  be  a  king,"  such  as  "  riding  on  elephants 
The  story  has  been  considerably  dis-  and  horses,  driving  in  a  car,  handling  of 
totted  in  its  change  from  a  mythological  a  sword  and  bow,  advancing  and  re- 
to  a.  moral  tale.  It  originally  belonged,  treating,  flinging  an  iron  hook,  slinging, 
no  doubt,  to  the  large  group  of  Indian  shooting  missiles,  striking,  culling,  stab- 
legends,  in  whictk  are  described  the  bing,  seizing,  marching,  and  the  five 
fortunes  of  a  brilliant  and  generally  methods  of  shooting. "  Besides  all  that, 
divine  being,  who  is  forced  to  assume  he  was  the  most  generous  of  princes,  and 
for  a  time  a  sombre  or  even  repulsive  gave  away  freely  alt  that  he  possessed, 
appearance,  and  to  live  on  earth,  at  all  So  completely  did  he  divest  himself  of 
events  during  the  daytime,  as  a  hideous  his  valuables,  that  his  father  at  length 
roan,  or  even  as  go  inferior  a  creature  as  grew  angry,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
a  pig  or  a  frog,  until  at  last  the  spell  country.  He  obeyed,  but  first  went  to 
which  binds  him  is  broken,  usually  in  take  leave  of  his  wife  Madrl,  whom  he 
consequence  of  something  done  by  his  informed  that  "  as  he  was  not  capable 
wife,  and  the  long-degraded  husband  be-  of  refusing  requests,  he  was  about  to 
comes  once  more  bright  and  glorious.  abandon  his  home,  and  enter  into  the 
In  this  story  the  wife  acls  capriciously,  forest  of  penance."  She  immediately 
and  her  behavior  cannot  altogether  be  declared  that  she  would  accompany  him 
commended.  But  there  is  another  thither,  for  "  As  the  sky  when  it  is 
legend  in  which  the  patience  of  an  Indian  deprived  of  the  moon,  as  the  earth  when 
wife  and  mother  is  represented  as  rival-  it  is  deprived  of  water,  so  is  the  wife 
ling  that  of  even  Griselda,  whose  sub-  who  is  deprived  of  her  husband."  He 
mission  to  her  brutal  husband  has  been  attempted  to  dissuade  her,  but  in  vain, 
rendered  immortal  by  Boccaccio,  So  at  length  he  mounted  a  chariot,  along 
Petrarch,  and  Chaucer.  Dr.  Richard  with  his  wife  and  his  two  small  children, 
Morris,  an  excellent  authority  on  Pali  as  and  went  forth  from  the  city,  "  hun- 
well  as  early  English,  considers  the  dreds  of  thousands  of  the  townspeople 
Tibetan  version  of  the  story  inferior  to  and  country  folk  attending  him  with 
the  better  known  Pdli  forjis,  but  there  lamentation." 

are  some  charming  expressions  in  the  The  exiles  had  not   driven  far  when 

tale  as  it  is   told  in   the  "  Kahgyur"  they  were  met  by  a  Brahman,  who  re- 

which  seem  to  possess  a  pathos  of  their  quested  the  prince  to  make  him  a  present 

own.     The  hero  of  the  legend  is  a  prince  of  the  chariot.     Vainly  did  Madri  pro- 

whose  great  desire  in  life  was  to  bestow  test.     Her    husband-  "bestowed     the 

gifts,  and  who  accordingly  obtained  the  chariot    and  horses  on  that   Brahman 

honorable  name  of  the  All-giver.      Here  with    exceeding   great   joy,"    and    then 

is  a  summary  of  the  narrative  as  it  exists  they  set  out  on  foot  for  the  forest,  he 

in  its  Tibetan  form.     For  the  Pali  form  carrying  the  little  boy  on  his  shoulder, 

reference  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Spencc  while  she  carried  their  little  girl.     After 

Hardy's"  Manual  of  Buddhism,"  where  this  fashion  they  reached  the  forest  of 

it  is  given  under  the  title  of  the  "  Wes-  penance,  and  in  it  they  lived  upon  roots 

santara  Jataka."     It  may  be  well  to  state  and  berries. 

that  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  One    day    a    Brahman    came  to  the 

Indian   Madrl   was    by  any  means    the  prince  and  said  to  him,  "  As  I  have  no 

direct  original  of  the  Italian  Griselda.  slave,  and  wander  about  alone  with  my 

But  the  idea  of  the  too  patient  wife  is  staff,   therefore    is    it    meet   that   you 

far  more  Asiatic  than  European,  and  her  should  give    me    your  two    children." 

story  has  probably  been  drawn  from  a  Generous  as    he  was,   the  father  hesi- 

source  akin  to  that  from  which  the  com-  tated,  and  offered  himself  to  the  Brah- 
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man  as  a  slave  in  lieu  of  his  chil-  as  tender  as  a  young  lotus-leaf,"  were 
dren.  But  the  Brahmao  rejected  this  undergoing  terrible  sufferings,  "  down- 
compromise,  and  called  upon  the  prince  trodden  among  needy  men.'  Looking 
to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had  taken  to  give  upon  the  thick-foliaged  trees  which  the 
away  all  that  he  possessed.  Thereupon  children  had  planted  and  tended,  she 
Visrantara  yielded,  and  gave  up  to  the  embraced  them  tenderly,  and  said  : 
Brahman  his  beloved  little  ones.  "  The  children  fetched  water  in  small 
"  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  pitchers,  and  dropped  water  on  the 
children,  the  earth  cjuaked  in  a  sixfold  leaves.  You,  O  trees,  did  the  children 
manner."  The  children  threw  them-  suckle,  as  though  ye  had  been  possessed 
selves  at  their  father's  feet,  "uttering  of  souls."  Presently  she  saw  the  young 
mournful  cries,  and  joining  the  palms  of  gazelles  with  which  the  children  used  to 
their  hands,  and  saying,  '  O  father,  play  standing  in  the  hermitage,  and  she 
will  you  give  us  up  in  the  absence  of  our  sadly  said  :  "  With  the  desire  of  seeing 
mother  ?  Be  content  to  give  us  up  after  their  playfellows  do  the  young  gazelles 
we  have  seen  her.' "  But  he,  his  face  visit  the  spot,  searching  among  the 
all  wet  with  tears,  only  embraced  them  plants,  offering  companionship  with  my 
and  said,  "  O  children,  in  my  heart  never-ending  woe."  A  little  later  she 
there  is  no  unkindness,  but  mere  merci-  came  upon  the  footprints  of  her  children 
ful  compassion.  As  I  have  manifested  in  the  dust,  and  seeing  that  they  did  not 
virtue  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  lie  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  all  manner 
world,  I  give  you  away  whereby  I  may  of  directions,  she  was  seized  with  bitter 
attain  unto  complete  insight,  and  having  anguish,  and  cried,  "  As  the  footprints 
myself  obtained  rest,  may  serve  the  point  to  dragging  along,  and  some  of 
worlds  which  lie,  deprived  of  support,  them  to  swiftness  of  pace,  you  must 
in  the  ocean  of  woes.  '  surely  have  driven  them  on  with  blows. 

Then  the  children  said,  "  Every  fault  O  most  merciless  Brahman.     How  have 

which  we,  as  children,  have  committed  my    children    fared  with    tender    feet, 

against  you,  our  superior,  or  any  words  their  throats  breathing  with  difficulty, 

at  any  time  uttered  by  us  which  dis-  their  voices  reduced  to  weakness,  their 

pleased  you,  or  anything  in  which,  not  pretty  lower  lips  trembling,  like  gazelles 

obeying  you,  we  have  already  left  aught  timidly  looking    around?"      Observing 

undone — grant  us  forgiveness  of  these  her  sorrow,  her  husband  exhorted  her 

things,  regarding  them  as  the  faults  of  "  with  a  seiies  of  such  and  such  words 

children."     Having  thus  spoken,  they  about  instability,"  and  said,  "Not  for 

went  away  submissively  with  their  Brah-  the  sake  of  renown,  nor  out  of  anger, 

man  master.  have  I  given  away  your  two  children  ; 

Meantime  Madi!,  on  her  way  home  for  the  salvation  of  all  beings  have  I 
with  roots  and  berries,  was  conscious  of  given  the  children,  whom  it  was  hard  to 
the  quaking  of  the  earth,  and  divined  give  ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  inform  her 
that  some  evil  had  come  upon  her  chil-  that  his  purpose  was  to  give  away  also 
dren.  Hastening  toward  the  hermitage,  both  her  and  himself.  Thereupon  she 
she  looked  about  for  them  in  vain,  ex-  cried,  "  I  will  in  nothing  be  a  hindrance 
claiming,  "  Here  the  boy  Krishna  and  to  you.  Let  your  mind  be  constant, 
his  sister  were  wont  to  play  with  the  If  you  wish  to  give  me  too,  give  me 
young  gazelles  ;  here  is  the  house  which  without  hesitation." 
they  twain  made  out  of  earth  ;  these  are  In  order  further  to  try  Visvantara — 
the  playthings  of  the  two  children."  who  was  a  Bodisat,  or  potential  Buddha 
At  length  she  found  her  husband,  and  — Sakra,  the  King  of  Gods,  assumed 
he  told  her  how  he  had  given  the  chil-  the  form  of  a  Brahman,  and  demanded 
dren  away.  He  even  requested  her  to  Madrl  as  a  slave.  She  naturally  ob- 
"  rejoice  thereat,"  But  she  straight-  jectcd  to  this  transfer,  saying,  "  I  have 
way  "  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  gazelle  no  anxiety  on  my  own  account,  I  have 
pierced  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  Like  a  no  care  for  myself ;  my  only  anxiety  is 
crane  robbed  of  her  young  ones  she  as  to  how  you  are  to  exist  when  remain- 
uttered  sad  cries."  Grievously  did  she  ingalone."  But  her  husband  handed  her 
mourn  at  the  thought  that  her  little  ones,  over  to  the  Brahman,  "  with  joyous  and 
"shaped  like  young  lotuses,  with  flesh  exceedingly  contented  mind,'!,  saying  to 
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himself,  "This  gift  here  in  this  foreet  sacrifice  in  order  to  insure  the  recovery 

is   my  best."     Thereupon    the    earth  of  a  diseased  parent, 

again  "  quaked  six  times  to  its  extremi-  Stories  of  self-sacrifice  of  this  nature 

lies  like  a  boat  on  the  water,"  and  the  do  not  find  many  parallels  in  the  popu- 

King  of  the    Gods,   laying  aside   bis  lar  literature  of  Europe,  nor  do  such 

Brahman's  form,    assumed    his   divine  moral  tales  as  that  of  the  Tibetan  "  Dumb 

shape.     Leading  Madrl  by  the    hand.  Cripple" — who  was  really  a  fluent  and 

he  returned  her  to  her  husband,  to  whom  able-bodied  prince,  but  who  pretended 

he  said  :  "  I  give  you  Madti  for  your  to  be  incapable  of  speakingt>r  walking, 

service.     You  roust  not  give  her  to  any  His  reason  for  this    singular  behavior 

one.     If  you  give  away  what  has  been  was  that  "  he  reflected  that  if  he  were  to 

intrusted  to   you,  fault  will  be  found  be  invested  with   sovereign  power,  this 

with  you."     Moreover    he  brought    it  would  not  be  a  good  thing,  seeing  that, 

about  that   Madii's    children  were  re-  in  consequence  of  a  sixty  years'  rei^n 

stored  to  her.  and  all  went  well  with  her  which  he  had  accomplished  in  a  previous 

in  future.  state  of  existence,  he    had  been  born 

In  this  version  of  the  tale  the  "  act  of  again  in  hell,  and  that  he  now  ran  the 

surrender"   is  invested  with   a  certain  risk  of  going  to  hell  a  second  time.     So 

grandeur  and  poetic    beauty.     But    in  he  determined  to  evade  the  sovereignty 

some  of  the  variants  it  is  described  in  a  by  means  of  an  artifice,  and  he  pre- 

manner  which  is  grotesquely  horrible,  tended  to  be  a  cripple."     The  following 

Thus  in  "  The  Three  Epochs,"  trans-  account  of  a  birth  due  to  prayer  is  also 

laled  in  Mr.  Rhys  Davids's  "  Buddhist  quite  unlike  the  openings  of  Europeati' 

Birth-Stories,"  there  is  an  account  of  folk-tales    in  which  similar  events  are 

the  remarkable  generosity  of   Mangala  described.     A    Brahman    named    Nya- 

Buddha.     While  he  was  dwelling  on  a  grodha  was   exceedingly    rich,   but  his 

mountain  with  his  wife  and  children,  a  wealth  gave  him  no  pleasure,  for  he  and 

demon  named    "  Sharp-fang."  heating  his  wife  were  childless.     At  length  his 

of  his  readiness    to   bestow   gifts,   ap-  mother,  seeing  how  sorrowful  he  was, 

proached    him    in  human    shape,   and  recommended  him  to  have  recourse  (o 

asked  him  for  his  two    children.     He  the  deity  of  the  Nyagrodha.tree,  after 

complied    "cheerfully    and    joyfully,"  which  he  had  been  named.     So  he  be* 

The  demon   seized    the    children   and  took  himself  to  that  tree,  and  sprinkled, 

"  devoured  them  like  a  bunch  of  roots,  cleansed,    and     adorned     the    ground 

Not  a  particle  of  sorrow  arose   in  the  around  its  stem.     Then  he    filled   the 

Bodhisatta  as  he  looked  on  the  demon,  spaces  with  perfumes,  flowers,   and  in- 

and    saw   his   mouth,  as    soon   as    he  cense,  set  up  daga  and    banners,   and 

opened  it,  disgorging  streams  of  blood  prayed  thus  lo  the  tree-haunting  deity  : 

like  flames  of  fire  ;  nay,  a  great  joy  and  "  Be  pleased  to  bestow  on   me  a  son. 

satisfaction   welled    within   him   as    he  If  a  son  is  bom  unto  me,  I  will  pay  thee 

thought,  '  My  gift  was  well  given  ?'  "  boundless  honor  after  this  fashion  for 

This  is  a  case  of  self-sacrifice  by  proxy,  the  space  of  a  year.     But  if  no  son  is 

which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the-  born  unto  me,  then  will  I  cut  thee  down 

Occidental  mind.     More  pleasing  is  the  and  split  thee  into  chips.     These  will  I 

account  of  the  generosity  of  the  Asura  bum,  when  they  have  been  dried  by  the 

Namnchi,   with  which    we    shall  meet  wind  and  the  sun,  and  their  ashes  will  I 

further  on.     A  common  form  of  self-  scatter  to  the  storm-wind  or  cast  into 

sacrifice  in  Indian  tales  is  the  slicing  off  the  rolling  stream."     Terrified  by  these 

by  a  hero  of  his  own  flesh,  which  he  threats,  the  deity,  '*  who  was  one  of  but 

sometimes  gives  as  food  to  the  hungry,  small     power,"     went     lo     the     four 

at  others  fling  into  the  fire  as  an  offer-  Mah&rajas,   and  begged   them  to  fulfil 

ing  to  the  gods.     Strangely  enough  this  Nyagrodha's   request.     This  they  were 

singular  practice  is  in  vogue  in  the  China  unable  to  do,  "insomuch  as  the  births 

of  the  present  day.    Every  now  and  then  of  sons  and  daughters  lakes  place  only 

the  official  gazette    of   Peking    records  in  consequence  of  earlier  actions."     But 

the  filial  devotion  of  children  who  have  they  applied  to  Sakra,  the  King  of  the 

offered  up  pieces    «f  their  flesh    as  a  Gods,  and  asked  him  to  grant  the  de- 
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sired  boon.  He  also  pleaded  inability  lands  are  associated  by  the  people  with 
to  do  so,  "  seeing  that  sons  and  daugh-  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  May- 
ters  are  bom  as  a  result  of  their  own  pole  which  is  gayly  decked  in  the  spring, 
previous  ineiits."  Just  then  the  divine  the  Christmas  tree  which  lenders  winter 
palace  was  illuminated  by  a  great  radi'  cheerful,  are  familiar  to  us,  even  if  we 
ance,  and  Brahm^  suddenly  appeared,  have  allowed  to  drop  into  disuse  the 
"  he  who  fulfils  all  things  which  shall  he  trees  which  plsy  a  leading  part  abroad 
accomplished."  Him  Salcra  addressed  in  summer  weather.  No  small  con- 
as  "  the  rulCr,  the  worker,  the  bestower,  fusion  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
the  spelUwielder,"  and  so  forth,  and  heathen  mind  as  to  the  question  whether 
besought  him  to  make  Nyagrodha  a  the  tree  itself  ou^ht  to  be  worshipped, 
happy  father.  Brahmi  reflected,  "  that  or  the  deity  residing  in  it.  Indian 
he  really  could  not  confer  on  any  one  stories,  however,  generally  distinguish 
a  kon  or  a  daughter,  but  that  if  he  stated  between  the  natural  product  and  its 
that  he  could  not  do  so,  then  all  the  desig-  supernatural  occupant.  According  to 
nations  would  be  discredited  which  it  was  the  "  Kahgyur,"  the  Buddha  gave 
customary  to  apply  to  him,"  such  as  the  directions  that,  when  it  was  accessary 
ruler,  the  worker,  the  bestowcr,  and  the  for  monks  to  fell  a  tree,  they  must  pre- 
like.  So  he  determined  to  do  what  he  viously  draw  a  circle  round  it,  oCter  up 
could.  Returning  to  his  own  region  he  perfumes,  flowers,  and  other  sacrifices, 
found  that  "  the  life  of  a  certain  deity  recile  prayers  and  spells,  and  cry  aloud, 
was  coming  to  an  end,"  so  he  asked  "  Let  the  deity  who  inhabits  this  tree 
'fhat  moribund  divinity  to  allow  himself  find  another  dwelling."  After  doing 
to  be  bom  again  as  Nyagrodha's  son.  this  for  a  week  they  were  at  liberty  to 
The  deity  objected,  pleading  that  "  he  cut  the  tree  down,  provided  no  percep- 
who  is  willing  to  come  into  existence  in  tiUe  change  had  taken  plju;e  in  it.  The 
the  house  of  a  Brahman  is  like  unto  one  opening  of  one  of  the  stories  of  the 
who  from  love  of  golden  fetters  sets  his  "  Panchatantra"  excellently  illustrates 
own  feet  in  bondage."  However,  the  ideas  current  in  India  with  respect 
Brahma  insisted,  and  the  expiring  deity  to  tree-haunting  deilies.  A  weaver 
at  length  consented  to  be  born  again  as  who  was  going  to  make  a  new  loom  was 
Nyagtodha's  son.  The  sole  feature  in  on  the  point  of  felling  a  tree  for  that 
this  singular  story  which  is  in  accord-  purpose,  when  the  spirit  which  lived  in 
ance  with  European  ideas  is  the  worship  it  begged  him  not  to  do  so,  promising, 
paid  to  the  tree.  All  over  Europe  tree-  if  it  were  spared,  to  grant  any  request 
worship  once  prevailed  ;  and  many  sur-  he  might  proffer.  The  weaver  accepted 
vivals  of  it  are  still  apparent,  as  the  late  the  offer,  and  consulted  his  wife  as  to 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Manuhardt  has  shown  at  what  he  should  ask  for.  She  recom- 
great  length  in  his  exhaustive  German  mended  him  to  demand  an  extra  head 
work  on  "  Ancient  Cutis  of  Forest  and  and  an  additional  pair  of  arms,  observing 
Field."  In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  that  they  would  enable  him  to  keep  two 
Europe  trees  are  still  informed  when  looms  going  at  once  instead  of  one. 
their  owner  dies,  and  in  others  wood-  He  followed  her  advice,  and  became 
cutters,  before  they  fell  a  tree,  ask  its  bicephalous  and  quadrumanous.  Un- 
pardon.  A  widely  spread  Gennan  be-  luckily,  when  he  presented  himself  to 
lief  holds  that  in  the  case  of  some  inju-  tbesight  of  his  fellow-villagers,  they  took 
ries,  if  the  patient  is  passed  through  a  him  for  a  bogey,  and  stoned  him  to 
split  tree,  which-  is  then  bound  up,  the  death. 

man  and  the  tree  will  enter  into  sym-  Let  us  tum  now  from  these  thoroughly 
pathetic  relations  with  each  other.  If  alien  fancies  to  one  of  the  Tibetan  tales 
the  tree  thrives,  so  will  the  man.  If  it  to  which  most  European  lands  can  fur- 
withers,  be  will  die.  And  a  Rugen  nish  a  counterpart.  A  very  common 
tradition  adds  that  if  the  tree  is  after-  incident  in  Western  as  well  as  in  Eastern 
ward  used  for  ship-building,  the  ghost  popular  literature  is  the  capture  by  a 
of  the  man  will,  after  his  death,  haunt  mortal  youth  of  a  divine  maiden,  with 
the  ship.  Better  known  to  ourselves,  whom  he  lives  happily  until  the  union  is 
as  relics  of  old  tree-worship,  are  some  broken  by  her  flight,  consequent  upon 
of  the  customs  which  in  most  European  her  recovery  of  the  swan  pjumage  ot 
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Other  garb  of  which  he  has    deprived  she  deserted  the  haunts  of  men,  she  left 

her.     Very  common  also  is  the  descrip-  with  a  certain  hermit  a  ring,  and  with  it 

Hon  of  hoir  a  human  hero  or  heroine,  a  message  for  her  husband,  telling  him 

who  has    been    severed    from   his    or  what   road  he  must  follow,  what  perils 

her  supernatural  spouse,  seeks  the  lost  he  must  encounter,  if  he  wished  to  see 

one  sorrowing,  and  after  many  perilous  her  again. 

adventures  is  rewarded  by  reunion  with  GreatVas  the  grief  of  Prince  Sudhana, 
the  object  of  aCFeciion.  Sometimes  when  he  returned  from  the  fight  and 
these  two  themes  are  combined  in  the  found  that  his  wife  had  fled.  Unable  to 
same  narraiive.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  stay  at  home,  be  wandered  forth  from 
story  of  Prince  Sudhana's  troubles.  A  the  city  by  night,  calling  upon  the 
certain  hunter  captured  a  semi-divine  moon,  and  the  birds  and  beasts  and  ia- 
maiden,  Manohari  by  name,  the  daugh-  sects  he  met,  to  tell  him  if  they  had  seen 
terofthe  Kinnarl  King  Druma,  taking  his  "deer-like,  long-eyed,  beautifully- 
from  her  the  head-jewel  by  means  of  formed  Manohara."  At  length  he 
which  she  was  able  to  fly  heavenward,  reached  the  cell  of  the  hermit  whom 
and  handed  her  over  to  Prince  Sud-  Manohar£  had  visited.  Following  his 
hana,  who  married  hei,  and  lived  hap-  instructions,  he  set  out  on  a  long  and 
pily  with  her  for  some  time.  At  length,  dangerous  journey.  Many  a  sky-pierc- 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  go  forth  to  ing  mountain  did  he  climb  ;  in  a  gloomy 
war  and  leave  her.  Before  he  departed,  cavern  he  slew  a  snake  which  rolled 
he  intrusted  to  his  mother  the  magic  " withthestrengthof afoamingstream;" 
head-jewel  which  the  hunter  had  given  many  rivers  filled  with  alligators  did  he 
him,  telling  her  not  to  give  it  to  Mano-  cross  ;  countless  monsters  did  he  over- 
hari  except  in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  come  ;  and  so  at  length  he  reached  the 
Then  he  set  out,  conquered  the  enemy,  capital  of  Druma,  the  Kinnarf  King, 
and  returned  home,  his  heart  yearning  There,  in  "  a  park  rich  in  flowers  and 
after  his  absent  wife.  Meantime  she  fruits  of  various  kinds,  the  haunt  of  all 
had  been  in  great  peril  During  Sud-  sorts  of  birds,"  he  saw  s  number  of 
hana's  absence,  his  father  the  king  Kinnarl  maidens,  engaged  in  drawing 
dreamed  a  fearful  dream.  He  consulted  water.  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
his  family  astrologer,  who  declared  that  with  all  that  water  i"  he  asked.  They 
a  great  danger  menaced  the  king,  who  replied,  "  The  king  has  a  daughter 
could  escape  from  it  only  by  one  means.  Manohari.  As  she  has  fallen  into  the 
He  must  anoint  his  feet  with  "  the  fat  hands  of  human  beings,  the  smell  of 
of  anon-human  being,  that  is  to  say,  a  humanity  has  to  be  washed  off  her." 
demon."  The  king  observed,  "all  this  Hearing  this,  Sudhana  dropped  Mano- 
may  possibly  be  carried  out,  but  yet  harS's  ring  into  one  of  the  jugs,  and 
demon-fat  is  very  rare."  The  aslrolo-  trusted  to  her  recognizing  it  when  the 
ger,  who  had  a  spite  against  Manohari,  contents  of  the  jug  should  be  poured 
replied  :  "  Your  majesty,  is  that  a  rarity  over  her.  What  he  had  hoped  for  took 
which  it  is  possible  to  find  ?"  Said  the  place.  When  the  ring  fell  at  her  feet, 
king,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  The  as-  Manohari  recognized  the  ring,  and  knew 
trologer  answered :  "  Vour  majesty,  is  that  her  husband  had  come.  So  she 
Manohar3  a  human  or  non-human  sent  for  him,  and  hid  him  away.  Then 
being?"  The  result  of  this  suggestion  she  said  to  the  king,  "Father,  if  the 
was  that  the  king  ordered  Manohari  to  youth  Sudhana,  who  was  my  husband, 
be  put  to  death.  Finding  out  what  her  were  to  come  here,  what  would  you  do 
father-in-law  intended,  Manohara  ob-  with  him  7"  He  replied,  "As  he  is  a 
tained  from  her  husband's  mother  the  roan,  and  I  have  no  need  of  him,  I 
mystic  head-jewel  which  bad  been  in-  would  cut  him  into  a  hundred  pieces 
trusted  to  her,  and,  instead  of  submit-  and  scatter  him  on  all  four  sides." 
ring  to  be  put  to  death,  flew  up  into  the  After  awhile,  however,  the  king  relented, 
sky  exclaiming,  "  After  being  seized  and  allowed  the  prince  to  stand  before 
and  bound,  like  a  con  freed  from  its  him  uninjured,  and  to  manifest  his  re- 
bonds,  will  I  flee  away, "  and  returned  markable  skill  with  the  sword  and  the 
home  to  the  celestial  palace  of  her  bow.  Pleased  with  the  youth's  ad- 
father,  the  Kinnarl  King.     But  before  dress,  the  king  promised  to  bestow  upon 
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him  the  hand  of  Manohari,  provided  he  rowed  from  Asia,  but  has  been  "  inde- 
could  identify  her  when  she  stood  in  the  pendently  developed"  by  Slavonic  fancy 
midst  of  a  thousand  Kinnart  maidens,  from  some  mythological  germ  common 
each  exactly  hke  her.  The  prince  to  the  Russian  and  the  Indian  ancestors 
evaded  the  difficulty  by  exclaiming  in  of  the  inventors  of  the  tales  of  "  Prince 
verse.  "  Thou  who  art  Druma's  daugh-  Sudhana"  and  "  The  Water  King,"  he 
ter,  thou  art  also  my  beloved  Manohara,  must  be  credited  with  the  possession  of 
Let  it  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  abnormal  means  of  aniving  at  an  intet- 
this  truth,  that  thou,  O  ManoharA,  lectual  conclusion, 
swiftly  step peSt  to  the  front."  Where-  Many  of  the  Buddhistic  legends  are 
upon  she  immediately  stepped  forward,  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to 
and  her  father  said  to  Sudhana,  "  0  understand  how  they  could  ever  have 
youth,  I  give  you  Manohara  as  your  found  their  way  into  any  boolt  desig- 
wife,  surrounded  by  a  thousand  Kinna-  nated  sacred.  They  conduce  but  little 
rts.  But  men  are  of  a  ticlcle  nature.  Do  to  moral  edification,  and  their  only  link 
not  on  any  account  desert  her."  After  with  religion  is  that  their  heroes  are  sup- 
this  Sudhana  returned  home  with  his  posed  to  have  been  Bodisats,  potential  or 
celestial  spouse,  and  was  invested  with  not  fully  perfected  Buddhas,  temporary 
regal  power.  Whereupon  he  said,  incarnations  of  the  "  character"  which 
"  That  I  have  met  with  Manohard,  and  was  destined  one  day  to  be  the  consum- 
obtained  the  might  of  kingly  power,  is  mate  Buddha.  The  absurdities  and  in- 
the  special  result  of  earlier  deeds,  congrutties  of  such  legends,  however. 
Therefore  will  I  now  also  bestow  gifts  are  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
and  practise  virtuous  works."  So  for  the  product  of  the  corrupted  and 
the  space  of  twelve  years,  "  he  without  debased  Buddhism  which,  in  the  course 
let  or  hindrance  offered  sacrifice  in  the  of  time,  took  the  place  of  what  was 
city  of  Hastin^pura."  originally  a  pure  and  exalted  form  of 
This  romantic  love-story  has  many  religion.  Among  the  better  specimens 
close  parallels  in  Europe,  especially  of  their  class  may  be  ranked  the  story  of 
among  the  Slavonic  races.  One  of  these  Prince  JIvaka,  which  is  told  at  great 
is  cited  in  the  Introduction  to  the  length  in  the  "  Kahgyur."  As  it  has 
"Tibetan  Tales,"  the  Russian  skaska,  already  been  made  known  to  English 
or  folk-tale,  of  the  Marskei  Tsar  or  readers  by  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  in  his 
"Water  King."  One  of  that  monarch's  "Manual  of  Buddhism,"  it  will  be 
twelve  daughters  is  captured  while  bath-  sufficient  to  mention  here  one  or  two  of 
ing  by  a  prince,  who  gels  hold  of  her  the  principal  cures  which  that  king's  son, 
feather-dress.  Her  sisters  become  who  devoted  himself  to  the  healing  arts, 
spoonbills  and  fly  away,  but  she  remains  effected.  On  onf  -">ccasion,  having  gone 
in  her  captor's  hands.  He  marries  her,  to  a  certain  spot,  he  found  there  "a 
and  she  lives  with  him  for  some  time  as  man  who  was  measuring  with  a  measure, 
an  obedient  wife.  But  at  length  she  re-  and  who.  when  he  had  finished  measur- 
coyers  her  spoonbill  plumage,  and  im-  ing,  inHicted  a  wound  upon  his  head 
mediately  flies  away.  He  follows  her  with  the  measure."  Surprised  at  this 
sorrowing,  surmounts  many  obstacles,  conduct,  he  asked  the  raan  why  he  be- 
and  at  last  reaches  her  father's  subaque-  haved  in  that  way.  "  My  head  itches 
ous  palace.  The  Water  King  sets  him  greatly."  replied  the  man.  Jfvaka  ex- 
many  difficult  tasks,  but  he  performs  amined  it,  .and  found  that  the  irritation 
them  all,  thanks  to  his  wife's  assistance,  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  centipede 
Finally  the  king  says,  "  Choose  yourself  inside  the  skull.  So  he  placed  the  mau' 
a  bride  from  among  my  twelve  daugh-  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  "opened  his 
ters.  They  are  all  exactly  alike  in  face,  skull  with  the  proper  instrument,"  and 
in  hair,  and  in  dress.  If  jou  can  pick  revealed  the  centipede.  Then  he  made 
out  the  same  one  three  times  running,  a  pair  of  pincers  warm,  and  gently 
she  shall  be  your  wife.  If  you  fail,  I  stroked  therewith  the  reptile's  back, 
shall  put  you  to  death."  His  wife  en-  Thereupon  it  "  drew  its  arms  and  feet 
ables  him  to  succeed  in  this  trial  also,  together,"  and  Jtvaka  seized  it  with  the 
and  all  goes  well.  If  any  one  is  of  pincers  and  lightly' tossed  it  away.  In 
opinion  that  this  story  has  ndt  been  bor-  another  place  he  found  a  man  "into 
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whose  ear  a  centipede  had  crept,  and  remarked,  Jivaka  look  care  to  be  well 

had  therein  given  birih  to  seven  hundred  paid. 

young  ones."  To  t^lis  sufferer  he  gave  As  a  specimen  of  the  grotesque 
orders  to  construct  a  hut  of  foliage,  car-  absurdities  in  which  adulterated  Bud- 
pet  it  with  blue  stuff,  place  a  drum  un-  dhism  has  indulged  may  be  taken  the 
derneath  and  make  the  ground  warm,  .story  of  the  ascetic  named,  from  the 
When  all  was  ready,  Jivaka  made  the  peculiarity  of  his  origin,  Gazelle  Horn, 
man  lie  down,  sprinkled  the  ground  with  This  self-denying  hermit  was  walking 
water,  and  beat  the  drum.  Thereupon  the  along  one  day  with  a  jug  in  his  hand, 
centipede,  thmking  that  the  summer  was  when  a  local  divinity  allowed  a  torrent 
come,  crept  out.  Then  JWaka  placed  a  of  rain  to  descend  upon  him.  Ascetics, 
piece  of  meat  on  the  ear.  The  reptile  we  are  told,  "  are  very  quickly  moved 
turned  back,  but  presently  came  out  to -wrath."  So  Gazelle  Horn  cursed 
again  with  its  young  ones,  and  they  all  that  deity,  and  ordered  him  not  to  rain 
laid  hold  o(  the  piece  of  meat.  Where-  any  more  for  twelve  years.  The  conse- 
upoQ  Jivaka  flung  it  into  the  flesh-pot,  quence  of  the  drought  was  a  famine- 
and  the  man  recovered  his  health-"  The  king  of  the  country  sent  for  his 
For  another  of  his  remarkable  cures  he  diviners,  who  told  him  what  had  hap- 
appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  pened,  and  added  niat  unless  the  ascetic 
good  luck  rather  than  to.  his  skill.  A  could  be  disturbed  in  his  penances,  no 
certain  man  died  "  who  had  possessed  a  rain  could  be  expected.  Being  brought 
garden  of  beautiful  flowers,  fruits,  and  to  the  palace,  the  ascetic  fell  in  love 
water,  and  who,  as  he  had  been  eitces-  with  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  who 
sively  fond  of  the  garden,  was  born  did  her  best  to  please  him,  and  her 
again  there  among  the  demons."  His  father  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage, 
son  appointed  a  man  to  watch  over  the  Thereupon,  his  penances  having  come 
park.  But  the  demon,  who  had  been  to  an  untimely  end,  his  magic  power 
the  owner  cf  the  property,  slew  the  vanished.  Straightway  "  the  deity  re- 
watchman.  A  second  watchman  was  joicing  in  rain  called  the  clouds  together 
appointed,  and  the  deir.on  killed  him  from  every  side,  and  sent  down  copious 
too.  After  this  the  son  of  the  deceased  showers,  the  consequence  of  which 
owner  abandoned  the  park,  whereupon  was  an  abundant  harvest."  For  some 
"  a  dropsical  man,  whom  alt  the  doctors  time  the  ex-ascetic  lived  peaceably  with 
had  given  up,  came  to  that  park,  and  his  foyal  spouse,  but  after  a  time  her 
took  up  his  quarters  there  for  the  night,  good  humor  became  deteriorated  by 
thinking  that  it  would  not  matter  much  jealousy,  and  one  "  day  she  hit  him  a  , 
if  the  demon  were  to  kill  him."  Pres-  blow  on  the  head  with  a  shoe.  Then 
ently  the  demon  appeared,  and  began  he  said  to  himself :  '  i,  who  used  not 
to  threaten  the  intruder.  Then  stepped  to  allow  power  to  the  thunder  of  the 
forward  the  dropsy  and  said,  "  As  I  cloud,  must  now,  being  fetteied  by  love- 
have  already  taken  possession  of  (his  bonds,  allow  myself  to  be  set  at  naught 
man,  wherefore  do  you  threaten  him  ?  by  a  woman  !  '  Thereupon  he  again 
Is  there  no  one  here  who  will  fumigate  devoted  himself  to  ascetic  exertion,  and 
you  with  the  smoke  of  goats'  hair  ?  once  more  became  possessed  of  the  five 
That  would  make  you  fly  fifty  leagues  kinds  of  higher  knowledge." 
away."  To  this  the  demon  replied.  The  passages  we  have  quoted  will  be 
"  And  is  there  no  one  here  to  give  you  sufflcient  to  show  how  much  that  is  in- 
radish-secd  pounded  in  butter  ?  There-  teresting  and  valuable  is  contained  in 
by  would  you  be  broken  to  bits."  Now  the  extracts  from  the  sacred  books  of 
Jivaka  happened  to  be  in  the  park  that  Tiby,  for  an  acquaintance  with  which 
night,  and  he  overheard  this  altercation  we  are  indebted  to  the  erudition  of  the 
between  the  demon  and  the  dropsy.  So  late  Professor  Schiefner.  We  now  pro- 
next  day  he  caused  the  park  to  be  fumi-  pose  to  call  attention  to  another  most 
gated  with  goats' hair  smoke,  and  he  gave  meritorious  piece  of  translation,  the  ver- 
the  dropsical  man  a  dose  of  radJsh-seed  sion  of  the  "  Katha  Sarit  Sdgara,"  or 
pounded  in  butter,  and  the  demon  and  "  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Story,"  un- 
the  dropsy  disappeared.  For  all  the  dertaken  and  on  the  point  of  being  com- 
cuies  that  he  performed,  it  should  be  pleted  by    Mr.   C.   H.  Tawney.     The 
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original  was  wtitren  in  Sanskrit  verse  by  the  Ganges  in  which  he  had  placed  a 
Srt  Somadeva  Bhatta,  ol  Kashmir,  in  thunderbolt,"  ordinary  weapons  being 
the  twelfth  century,  his  poem  being  of  no  avail.  Before  long,  however,  he 
founded  upon  an  earlier  work  now  lost,  was  bom  again  "  as  an  Asura  composed 
a  collection  of  Indian  lalcs  supposed  to  all  of  jewels,"  and  he  soon  conquered 
have  been  written  in  prose  about  the  Indra  a  hundred  limes.  "  Then  the 
sixth  century.  The  translation — for  the  Gods  took  counsel  together,  and  came 
accuracy  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  ex-  to  him,  and  said  to  him.  '  By  all  means 
cellence  of  the  notes  by  which  it  is  ac-  give  us  your  body  for  a  human  sacrifice. ' 
companied,  Mr.  Tawney  deserves  the  When  he  heard  that  he  gave  them  his 
highest  praise — is  being  published  by  the  own  body,  although  they  were  his  ene- 
Asiatic  Societv  of  Bengal  in  its  "  Biblio-  mies  ;  noble  men  do  not  turn  their 
theca  Indica.  '  Previously  to  the  ap-  backs  on  a  suppliant,  but  bestow  on  him 
pearance  of  Mr.  Tawney's  version,  the  even  their  lives."  It  will  be  observed 
work  was  known  outside  the  compara-  that  Indian  charity  is  not  quite  free  from 
tively  limited  circle  of  Sanskrilisis  only,  the  element  of  what  Coleridge  called 
through  the  late  Dr.  Hermann  Brock-  "  other-worldliness."  The  giver  gives, 
haus's  German  translation  of  the  first  not  so  much  from  pity  for  another's 
five  of  its  eighteen  books,  and  his  and  woes,  as  from  a  regard  to  the  effect  of  i 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson's  analyses,  refusal  upon  his  own  accumulated  stock 
Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  stories  of  merits.  And  it  must  be  evident  to 
which  it  contains,  beginning  with  a  tale  all  that  the  almsgiving  of  the  East  might 
of  self-sacrifice  comparable  with  that  of  be  subjected  with  advantage  to  the  regu- 
the  already  mentioned  "  all-giving"  lations  ot  an  Oriental  Charity  Organiza- 
Prince  Visvantara.  ,  tion  Society.  That  self-sacrifice  may  be 
In  olden  times  there  lived  an  Asura  carried  a  little  too  Car  will  probably  be 
or  Titan  named  Namuchi,  who  was  so  the  conclusion  at  which  will  arrive  the 
devoted  to  charity  that  he  "  did  not  re-  readers  of  one  of  the  two  variants  con- 
fuse to  give  anything  to  anybody  that  tained  in  Somadeva's  poem  of  the  well- 
asked,  even  if  he  were  his  enemy."  known  story  of  the  loyal  sentinel 
Having  practised  asceticism  "as  a  Vlravara,  who  was  ready  to  give  his  life 
drinker  of  smoke"  for  ten  thousand  for  his  king.  According  to  it  Vlravara 
years,  he  "  obtained  as  a  favor  from  was  told  by  the  goddess  Earth  that  the 
Brahma  that  he  should  be  proof  against  king  must  die  within  three  days  unless 
iron,  stone,  and  wood,"  Moreover  he  he,  Vlravara,  would  offer  up  his  little 
possessed  a  magic  horse,  which  had  son  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  image  of  the 
emerged  from  the  ocean  of  milk  when  it  goddess  DurgS.  The  child,  on  being 
waschumedby  the  Gods  and  Asuras,  and  consulted,  declared  that  he  was  delighted 
which  had  the  power  of  bringing  dead  at  the  idea  of  being  sacrificed  for  the 
Asuras  to  life  by  merely  smelling  them,  king's  sake.  So  Vfravara  carried  him 
So  whenever  the  Gods  killed  an  Asura  to  the  temple,  and  cut  off  his  head  and 
the  horse  resuscitated  him  by  a  sniff,  offered  it  to  the  goddess  Durgi,  exclaim- 
and  the  slaughtered  enemy  began. to  ing,  "May  the  king  be  prosperous!" 
fight  anew.  The  Gods  were  almost  re-  But  Viravara's  little  daughter,  seeing 
duced  to  despair,  but  at  length  their  what  had  taken  place,  "  came  up  to  the 
preceptor  advised  Indra  to  go  to  head  of  her  slain  brother,  and  embraced 
Namuchi,  and  ask  him  for  the  horse  as  it,  and  kissed  it,  and  crying  out  '  Alas  ! 
a  present.  Indra  did  so,  and  Namuchi  my  brother  ! '  died  of  a  broken  heart." 
said  (o  himself,  "  I  never  turn  back  a  When  Viravara's  wife  saw  that  her  two 
suppliant,  so  I  will  not  turn  back  Ini^ra  ;  children  were  dead,  she  determined  to 
and  how  can  I,  as  long  as  I  am  Namuchi,  die  also.  So  her  husband,  at  her  urgent 
refuse  to  give  him  the  horse  ?  If  the  request,  constructed  a  funeral  pyre, 
glory  of  generosity,  which  I  have  been  "  and  put  the  corpses  of  his  children 
long  acquiring  in  the  worlds,  were  to  upon  it,  and  lit  a  fire  under  it,  so  that  it 
wither,  what  would  be  the  use  to  me  of  was  enveloped  in  fiames,"  Then,  after 
prosperity  or  life?"  Accordingly  he  falling  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  wish- 
surrendered  the  horse  to  Indra,  who  ing  prosperity  to  the  king,  "  she  leaped 
straightway  killed  hiro  "  with  foam  of  into  that  burning  pyre,  with  its  hair  of 
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Same,  as  gladly  as  into  a  cool  lake."  fall  upon  the  earth  and  on  his  back,  the 
Thereupon  VIravara  determined  to  fol-  hero  lifted  up  his  face  and  looked, 
low  the  example  of  his  family.  But  just  There  he  saw  that  woman  cutting  gfE 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of' cutting  oS  his  slice  after  slice  of  that  impaled  man's 
own  head  the  goddess  Durga  inteipoaed,  fiesh  with  a  knife,  and  eating  it.  Then, 
and  brought  his  dead  wife  and  children  perceiving  that  she  was  some  horrible 
to  life.  demon,  he  dragged  hef  down  in  a  rage. 
Nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  to  and  took  hold  of  her  by  her  foot  with  its 
the  true  and  original  spirit  of  Buddhism  tinkling  anklets  in  order  to  dash  her  in 
than  the  idea  of  offering  up  human  pieces  on  the  earth."  But  she  escaped 
sacrifices.  But  as  lime  went  by  the  from  him,  leaving  one  of  her  anklets  tn 
purity  of  the  ancient  faith  became  sadly  his  hand,  and  flew  up  into  heaven, 
debased  by  the  influence  of  the  lower  £^ventually  he  discovered,  by  means  of 
kinds  of  beliefs.  Mr.  Tawney  justly  the  anklet,  that  she  was  the  widow  of  a 
says,  speaking  of  the  "  Katha  Sarit  Rakshasa  prince,  and  the  mother  of  a 
S&gara,"  "The  debased  form  of  Bud-  marriageable  daughter  whom  she  wished 
dhism  found  throughout  this  work  is  no  Asokadatta  to  marry.  With  this  view 
doubt  the  Tantra  system  introduced  by  she  had  deluded  him  in  the  cemetery, 
Asanga  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.'  all  that  had  taken  place  there  having 
To  borrow  Dr.  RSjendralala  Mitra's  been  a  trick,  intended  to  make  him  in- 
words,  who  is  speaking  of  even  worse  quisitive  enough  to  follow  her  home, 
corruptions,  it  is  a  wonder  "  that  a  sys-  'Thereupon  he  married  the  Blkshasl's 
lem  of  religion  so  pure  and  lofty  in  its  daughter,  and  "  dwelt  with  that  loved 
aspirations  as  Buddhism  could  be  made  one  some  time  in  that  city,  enjoying 
lo  ally  itself  with  such  pestilent  dogmas  great  comfort  by  means  of  his  mother- 
and  practices."  It  may  be  allowable,  in-law's  wealth."  Of  a  similarly  gro- 
in order  to  show  what  gross  superstitions  tesque  horror  is  the  account  of  Srldar- 
became  engrafted  upon  an  originally  sana's  visit  to  a  cemetery.  He  had  been 
noble  form  of  belief,  to  tariy  for  a  mo-  sent  thither  by  an  ascetic,  who  told  him 
ment  over  one  or.  two  of  the  tales  of  to  fetch  a  certain  corpse.  On  his  ar- 
horror  in  which  Oriental  fancy  delights,  rival  he  found  some  one  else  taking  away 
about  Rakshasas  or  demons  of  cannibal  the  corpse,  so  he  entered  into  a  struggle 
tendencies,  and  Veiillas,  corpse-hauniing  with  him.  While  the  two  disputants 
demons  somewhat  akin,  to  European  were  fighting  for  the  dead  body, 
vampires.  Here  is  a  Rakshasa  story.  The  corpse  itself,  which  was  animated  by  a 
The  hero  Asokadatta  went  one  night  to  Vetala,  uttered  a  terrible  shriek.  That  lerri- 
a  lonely  cemetery,  in  order  to  give  a  fied  the  second  persoti  so  that  his  beatt  broke. 
J  u*  (  _  ._  I~  -  i™.  ^^=A  .-..Ir^rlf.  and  he  fe  down  dead,  and  then  Srtdarsana 
draught  of  water  to  an  impaled  culprit  „^„j  „g  „;,,,  ^^^^  ^„^^,^  ;„  ^is  arms.  Then 
who  had  besought  the  king  to  send  him  the  second  man,  though  dead,  rose,  being 
some.  When  he  arrived  there  "  he  be-  possessed  by  a  VeiSia,  and  tried  to  stop 
held   a  man    impaled  on    the   top  of  a  Srldarsana,  and  said  to  him.  "Halt!  do  not 

stake,   and    underneath    it    he     saw  a  S?  "^Tf  ™/,  S,  T-h^'i^'ri^Ji'^w^^ 

'    .    ,  115  <    I  Ihen  Srldarsana.  lino wiiig  that  ms  rival  was 

woman  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  possessed  by 'a  VctSia,  said  to  him,  "What 

weeping,   adorned   with   beautiful   orna-  proof  is  there  that  you  are  his  friend?     He  Is 

menis,    lovely    in     every    limb."     He  my  friend."    The  rival  then  said,  "  The  corpse 

asked  her  who  she  was,  and  she  replied  *"'"  shall  decide  between  us." ' 

that  she  was  the  wife  of  ihe  impaled  Then  the  corpse  exclaimed,  "lamhun- 

man,  to  whom  she  had  brought  water  gry.     So  I  decide  that  whoever  gives 

to  drink,  but  whose  mouth  she  could  me  food  is  my  friend.     Let  him  take  roe 

not  reach   as   the  stake  was  too  high,  where  he  likes."     The  second  corpse 

"Place  your  foot  on  my  back  and  lift  said,   "I  have   no  food,"     The   hero 

the  water  10  his  mouth,"  said  Asoka-  struck  at  it  with  his  sword,  but  it  disap- 

dalta.     "  When  she  heard  that  she  con-  peared.     Then    Sridarsana,  not    being 

sented,  and  taking  the  water  she  climbed  able  to  obtain  any  other  flesh  to  give  the 

up  so  as  to  plant  her  two  feet  on  the  vampire  he  was  carrying,  "  cut  off  with 

back  of  Asokadatta,  who  bent  down  at  his  sword  some  of  his  own  fiesh,  and 

the  foot  of  the  stake.     Soon  after,  as  gave    it  to    him."     This    pleased    the  , 

drops  of  blood  unexpectedly  began  to  Vetlla,  and  all  went  well.  ^ 
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Far  preferable  to  this  ghastly  tale  is  arms,  the  moment  they  saw  her  near 
the  following  story  of  a  hero's  sacriSce  them.  And  as  they  were  dragging  her 
of  his  own  flesh,  li  is  one  which  exists  off  in  mutual  opposition,  they  soon 
in  vaiious  forms,  and  It  has  been  came  to  blows,  and  both  of  them  were 
adopted  by  the  Moslem  world,  and  told  destroyed.' '  This  reads  very  like  a  rem- 
in  honor  of  its  own  prophet.  There  was  iniscence  of  the  Greek  tale  of  how 
once  a  king  named  Sivi,  who  was  "  self-  Pandora  was  created,  by  Hephaestus,  in 
denying,  compassionate,  generous,  reso-  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Zeus,  in 
lute,  the  protector  of  all  creatures."  In  order  that  her  charms  might  bring 
order  to  test  him,  Indra  assumed  the  misery  upon  the  human  race,  on  whom 
form  of  a  hawk,  and  pursued  Dharma,  Prometheus  had  just  conferred  the  gift 
the  God  of  Justice,  who  had  trans-  of  fire.  The  wise  Titan  avoided  the 
formed  himself  into  a  dove.  The  dove  dangerous  charmer,  but  his  brother 
took  refuge  in  Sivi's  bosom.  Then  the  Epimetheus  accepted  the  maiden  en- 
hawk  cried  to  Sivi :  "  O  king,  this  is  dowed,  like  Italy,  with  "  the  fatal  gift 
my  natural  food  ;  surrender  the  dove  to  of  beauty,"  and  thereby  entailed  upon 
me  for  I  am  hungry.  Know  that  my  mankind  all  the  evils  which  the  earth 
death  will  immediately  follow  if  you  re-  has  subsequently  known.  On  the 
fuse  my  prayer  ;  in  that  case  where  will  other  hand,  one  of  the  incidents  in  the 
be  your  righteousness  ?"  Sivi  replied:  story  of  Saktideva,  the  hero  who  finds 
"  This  creature  has  fled  to  me  for  pro-  three  apparently  dead  maidens  in  a 
tection,  and  I  cannot  abandon  it  ;  there-  Bluebeard's  chamber  in  the  palace  of 
fore  1  will  give  you  an  equal  weight  of  the  Golden  City,  may  be  fairly  sup- 
some  other  l[ind  of  flesh."  Said  the  posed  to  have  made  its  way  into  Greek 
hawk.  "  If  this  be  so,  then  give  me  your  fiction;  the  banyan  or  Indian  fig,  by 
own  Aesh."  The  king  consented  to  do  means  of  which  he  extricates  himself 
so.  "  But  as  fast  as  he  cut  off  his  flesh  from  a  whirlpool  which  it  overhangs, 
and  threw  it  on  the  scale,  the  dove  being  a  vegetable  product  much  more 
seemed  to  weigh  more  and  more  in  the  available  for  such  a  purpose  than  the 
balance.  Then  the  king  threw  his  fig-tree  which  Homer  represents  as 
whole  body  on  to  the  scale,  and  there-  hanging  above  the  whirlpool  of  Charyb- 
upun  a  celestial  voice  was  heard,  '  Well  dis. 

done  !  this  Js  equal   in  weight  to  the  The  following  tale  turns  upon  an  idea 

dove.'     Then      Indra     and     Dharma  which  is  so   thoroughly  Indian  that  it 

abandoned  the  forms  of  hawk  and  dove,  could      not,    unless      almost     entirely 

and,  being  highly  pleased,  restored  the  altered,   be  turned    to   account    by   a 

body  of  King  Sivi  whole  as  before,  and,  European    story-teller.      This    idea    is 

after  bestowing  on  him  many  other  bless-  that  every  human  being  has  previously 

ings.  they  both  disappeared."  passed  through  many    existences,  and 

This  story  is  more  moral  than  mytho-  that  he  may  possibly    remember  what 

logical,  as  is  also,  in  all  probability,  the  has  taken  place  in  one  of  them,  butif 

tale    of    Sunda     and    Upasunda,     two  he  reveals   it    he  will  straightway  die. 

Asuras    or    Titans,    whom    the    Gods  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  replied  to 

could    not    overcome,     "  inasmuch    as  some  inquisitive  person  who  asked  him 

they    surpassed    the    three    worlds    in  if  he.had  been  present  at  the  siege  of 

valor."     Anxious    to     destroy     them,  Troy,    "  How  could  I    possibly    hive 

Brahm^  gave  directions  to  the  celestid  been  there,  seeing  that  at  that  time  I 

artist     Visvakarman     to    construct     a  was  a  camel  in  Baciria?"     But  he  may 

"heavenly  woman  named    TiHottama,  not  have    thought  himself  as    strictly 

in  order  to  behold  whose  beauty  even  pledged  to  secrecy  with  regard  to  his 

Siva  truly  became  four-faced,  so  as  to  previous  existences  as  if  he  had  been  a 

look  four  ways  at  once,  while  she  was  genuine  Buddhist.     The   Indian   story 

circumambulating  him."     In  obedience  is  as  follows.     A  queen,  who  was  de- 

to  the  orders  of  Brahmli,  this  fair  creat-  voted  to  her  husband,  said  to  him  one 

ure  appeared  in  the  presence  of  Sunda  day,   "O  king,  I    have    suddenly    re- 

and     Upasunda.      "  Both    those     two  membered  my  former  birth.     It  is  dis- 

Asuras,  distracted  with  love,  seized  the  agreeable  to  me  not  to  tell  it ;  but  if  I 

fiur  one  at  the  same  time  by  both  her  do  tell  it,   it  wilt    cause    my  death." 
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The  king  replied,  "  My  beloved,  I,  like  unceasingly'"  Indra  leplied,  "I  am 
you,  have  suddenly  remembered  my  making  a  bridge  over  the  Ganges  for 
former  birth.  Therefore,  tell  me  man  and  beast  to  cross  by."  Then 
yours,  and  I  will  tell  you  mine.  Let  Tapodatta  said,  *"  You  fool,  is  it  possi- 
what  will  be,  be.  For  who  can  alter  ble  to  make  a  bridge  over  the  Ganges 
the  decree  of  fate  ?' '  Thereupon  the  with  sand,  which  will  be  carried  away 
queen  told  him  that  in  a  former  exist-  at  some  future  time  by  the  current  ?" 
cnce  she  was  the  loving  wife  of  a  man-  When  Indra  heard  that,  he  said,  "  If 
servant  named  Devadasa.  She  and  her  you  know  this  truth,  why  do  you  at- 
husband  were  very  poor,  but  they  lived  tempt  to  acquire  knowledge  by  vows 
happily  together  in  a  house  "  into  and  fasting,  without  reading  or  hearing 
which  the  demon  of  quarrelling  never  lectures  ?  The  horns  of  a  hare  may 
entered."  At  length  a  famine  arose,  really  exist,  and  the  sky  may  be  adorned 
and  they  were  nearly  starved  to  death,  with  painting,  and  writing  may  be  per- 
One  day,  when  they  had  scarcely  any  formed  without  letters,  if  learning  may 
food  in  the  house,  a  weary  Brahman  ar-  be  acquired  without  study.  If  it 
rived,  and  to  him  they  gave  all  that  could  be  so  acquired,  no  one  in  this 
they  had.  After  the  visitor  had  de-  world  would  study  at  all."  Having 
parted,  Devadasa's  breath  deserted  him,  heard  these  words  and  acknowledged 
"as  if  angry  that  he  respected  a  guest  their  truth,  Tapodatta  "  put  a  stop  to 
more  than  it."  After  that,  added  the  hia  self-murtiAcation,  and  went  home." 
queen, '*  Iheapedup  inhonorof  my  hus-  In  this  moral  tale  there  is  a  slight  in- 
band  a  suitable  pyre,  and  ascended  it,  fusion  of  glim  humor,  and  the  same  may 
and  so  laid  down  the  load  of  my  calam-  be  said  of  the  following  narrative  of 
ity.  Then  I  was  born  in  a  royal  family,  matrimonial  misadventures.  A  certain 
and  I  became  your  queen,  for  the  tree  woman  was  singularly  unfortunate, 
of  good  deeds  produces  to  the  righteous  Her  mother  died  in  giving  biith  to  her, 
inconceivable  glorious  fruit."  When  and  soon  afterward  one  of  her  brothers 
the  queen  had  told  her  stoiy,  the  king  died,  and  another  was  killed  by  an  ox. 
said  :  "  Come,  my  beloved,  I  am  that  So  her  father,  attributing  the  three  ' 
husband  of  thine  in  a  former  birth  ;  I  deaths  to  her  birth,  named  her  "  Three- 
was  that  very  Devadasa,  the  merchant's  Slayer."  When  she  had  grown  up  she 
servant,  for  I  have  remembered  this  mo-  was  married  to  a  husband  who  soon  ex- 
ment  the^ormer  existence  of  mine."  pired.  She  married  again,  and  the 
After  uttering  these  words,  and  having  second  husband  died  also.  Then, 
proved  his  identity  with  Devadasa,  the  "  led  astray  by  her  youthful  feelings," 
king,  despondent  and  yet  glad,  sud-  she  took  a  third  husband,  and  he  died 
dcnly  went  with  his  queen  to  heaven."  too.  "In  this  way  she  lost  ten  hus- 
Thoroughty  Oriental  in  its  machinery,  bands  in  succession,"  and  acquired  the 
but  interesting,  so  far  as  its  moral  is  name  of  "  Ten-Slayer."  After  that, 
concerned,  to  all  lands  in  which  ednca-  her  father  became  ashamed  of  her,  and 
tion  is  rightly  considered,  is  the  story  secluded  her  in  his  house.  But  one  day 
of  Tapodatta.  That  Brahman,  "  though  a  handsome  young  traveller  came  there 
his  father  kept  worrying  him,  would  as  a  guest,  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 
not  learn  the  sciences  in  his  boyhood."  Her  father  objected  to  her  marrying 
When  he  grew  up  "  he  found  himself  him,  saying,  "Do  not  think  of  such  a 
censured  by  all,"  so  he  repented  of  his  thing  ;  it  is  too  disgraceful.  You  have 
negligence,  and  went  to  the  bank  of  the  lost  ten  husbands,  and  if  this  one  dies 
Ganges  "  in  order  to  perform  asceticism  too,  people  will  laugh  consuroedly." 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge."  When  the  traveller  heard  this  he  ex- 
After  he  had  betaken  himself  to  severe  claimed,  "  No  chance  of  my  dying.  I 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  Indra  paid  have  lost  ten  wives,  one  after  another, 
him  a  visit,  disguised  as  a  Brahman.  So  we  are  on  a  par."  After  this  "  the 
Drawing  near  to  the  ascetic,  Indra  be-  villagers  assembled,  and  with  one  con- 
gan  to  take  grains  of  sand  from  the  bank  sent  gave  permission  to  Ten-Slayer  to 
and  throw  them  into  the  river.  Seeing  marry  the  traveller,  and  she  took  him 
that,  Tapodatta  broke  his  silence,  and  for  her  husband.  And  she  lived  some 
said,  "Brahman,  why  do  you  do  this  time  with  him;  but  at  last  he  waa^  seized      > 
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with  an  ague  and  died.  Then  she  was  as  such  came  roore  within  the  reach  of 
called  '  Eleven-Slayer,"  and  even  the  English  ideas  than  the  Hindu  nurses  and 
stones  could  not  help  laughing  at  her.  the  Mussulman  manservant  who  told  the 
So  she  betook  herself  in  despondency  "  Indian  Fairy-Tales"  to  Miss  Maive 
to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  lived  the  Stokes.  Here  is  a  thoroughly  heathen- 
life  of  an  ascetic. "  ish  story  from  the  latter  collection. 
We  might  go  on  for  any  length  of  There  was  a  certain  man  who  was  so 
time  quoting  stories  from  the  two  works  poor  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
we  have  mentioned — Professor  Schief-  "  At  last  he  got  furious  with  KhudS  [or 
ner's  selection  from  the  Tibetan  sacred  God],  and  said,  '  How  wicked  KbudS 
books,  and  Mr.  Tawney's  rendering  of  is  !  He  gives  me  a  great  many  chil- 
the  Kashmir  statesman  Somadeva's  dren,  but  no  money.'  So  he  set  out  to 
Sanskrit  poem.  But  we  will  devote  findhis  fate."  After  many  wanderings, 
what  space  remains  to  a  few  specimens  during  which  he  was  entreated  to  solve 
of  such  folk-tales  as  are  contained  in  a  variety  of  problems,  "  he  came  to  the 
Miss  Frere's  "  Old  Deccan  Days,"  and  place  where  every  one's  fate  lives." 
Miss  Maive  Stokes's  "  Indian  Fairy-  The  fates  were  stones,  some  standing 
Tales,"  two  small  volumes  which  com-  and  others  lying  on  the  ground.  "This 
prise  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  and  must  be  mine,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  lying 
valuable.  One  day,  says  the  tenth  of  on  the  ground,  that's  why  1  am  so 
the  stories  told  to  Miss  Frere  by  her  poor."  So  he  took  a  slick  and  beat  it 
ayah,  "  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  all  day  long,  hut  still  it  would  not  stir. 
Wind  went  out  to  dine  with  their  uncle  When  night  came  on  he  left  off  beating 
and  aunt,  the  Thunder  and  Lightning,  the  stone,  and  KhudS  "  sent  a  soul  into 
Their  mother  {one  of  the  most  distant  the  poor  man's  fate,"  and  it  became  a 
stars  you  see  far  up  ig  the  sky)  waited  man,  who  stood  looking  at  the  poor  man 
alone  for  her  children's  return."  The  and  said,  "  Why  have  you  beaten  me  so 
Sun  and  the  Wind  were  setiish,  and  much?"  The  poor  man  answered, 
brought  nothing  home  to  their  mother,  "  Because  you  were  lying  down,  and  I 
'  but  the  Moon  remembered  her  absent  am  very  poor,  and  at  home  my  wife  and 
parent,  and  "  of  every  dainty  dish  that  children  are  starving."  "  Oh,  things 
was  brought  round,  she  placed  a  small  will  go  well  with  you  now,"  said  the 
portion  under  one  of  her  beautiful  long  fate  ;  and  the  man  was  satisfied.  More- 
flnger-naits,  that  the  Star  also  might  over  the  fate  enabled  him  to  answer  all 
have  a  share  in  the  treat.  When  the  the  difficult  questions  which  had  been 
three  revellers  returned,  the  Star  was  asked  him  on  the  way.  The  leading 
angry  with  the  two  who  came  empty-  idea  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  very  like 
nailed ;  and  she  cursed  the  Sun,  and  that  ol  the  Sicilian  tale  o(  the  luckless 
said,  "  Henceforth  your  rays  shall  ever  girl  with  whom  everything  went  wrong, 
be  hot  and  scorching,  and  shall  burn  all  until  at  last  she  was  able  to  discover  and 
that  they  touch.  And  men  shall  hate  to  propitiate  her  malevolent  fortune, 
you  and  cover  their  heads  when  you  ap-  The  word  KhudI  was  almost  invariably 
pear."  And  to  the  Wind  she  said,  employed  by  the  tellers  of  the  "  Indian 
"  You  shall  always  blow  in  the  hot,  dry  Fairy- Tales"  when  they  wish  to  speak 
weather,  and  shall  parch  and  shrivel  all  of  a  deity.  "  In  this,"  says  Mrs. 
living  things.  And  men  shall  detest  Whitley  Stokes,  in  one  of  the  excellent 
and  avoid  you  from  this  very  time."  notes  with  which  she  has  enriched  lier 
But  to  the  filial  Moon  she  said,  "Be-  youthful  daughter's  story-book,  "they 
cause  you  remembered  your  mother,  and  differed  from  the  narrator 'of  the  '  Old 
kept  for  her  a  share  in  your  owh  enjoy-  Deccan  Days  Stories,'  who  almost  al- 
ment,  from  henceforth  you  shall  be  ways  gives  her  gods  and  goddesses  their 
ever  coot,  and  calm,  and  bright.  No  Hindii  names :  probably  because,  being 
noxious  glare  shall  accompany  your  a  Christian,  she  had  no  religious  scruples 
pure  rays,  and  men  shall  always  call  you  to  deter  her  from  so  doing."  Here  is 
'  blessed.'  "  The  feminine  nature  here  one  of  the  tales  in  which  Khudd  plays  a 
ascribed  to  the  moon,  it  may  be  ob-  prominent  part.  There  was  once  a 
served,  is  perhaps  a  Western  touch,  princess  who  was  so  beautiful  that  "  if 
Miss  Frere's  ayah  was  a  Christian,  and  she  went  into  a  very  dark  room  it  was  all 
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lighted    up    by    her   beauty."      Every  her  feet  and  begged  her  pardon,  and 

morning  her  parents  used  to  weigh  her.  they  were  reconciled,  and  lived  happily 

"  She  only  weighed  one  flower,"  and  she  ever  afterward.     And  the  impostor  was 

ate  very  little  food.     This  made  her  fa-  cut  to  pieces  and  buried  in  the  jangle, 
tber  unhappy,  and  he  said,  "I  cannot        Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  story 

let  my  daughter  marry  any  one  who  figure  also  in  European  follt-tales,  many 

weighs  more  than  one  Hower."     After  of  which  narrate  the  misfortunes  of  the 

a  time  a  prince  wished  to  marry  her.  "Calumniated  Wife,"   and  the  "  Sub- 

Khudl  was  favorable  to  the  match,  so  stituted  Bride,"  after  whom  two  exten- 

he  accompanied  the  prince  to  the  king's  Sive  groups  of  stories  are  named.     Why 

palace,  and    "made  him    weigh    very  the  change  of  wives  so  often  takes  place 

tittle."     When  the  loving  prince  and  the  beside  a  piece  of  water  is  one  of  those 

light  princess  were  put  into  the  scales  questions  which  are  as  puzzling  as  that 

by  the  maiden's  anxious  parent,  "  each  which  asks  why  lemons  which  contain 

weighed    one     flower,"     although    the  fairy    princesses    never     ought    to    be 

prince  was  fat  and  the  princess  thin,  opened  except  beside  a  stream  or  pool. 

Then  Khudi  went  back  to  heaven,  hav-  In  the  original    forms  of  many  Oriental 

ing  told  the  prince  that  he  would  be  free  legends  such  problems    may  have  had 

from  danger  as  long  as  he  wore  flowers  some  mythological  signilicance.     But  it 

in  his  ears.     The  marriage  took  place,  is  hard  to  decipher  their  meaning  in  the 

and  all  went  well  for  a  time.     At  last  distorted    shapes    which   even    in    Asia 

one  day  the  prince  forgot  to  provide  his  those  legends  have  assumed  after  long 

ears  with  flowers,  and  at  once  misfort-  wanderings  from    land  to  land.     It  is 

une  came  upon  him.      For  a  hideous  harder  still  to  comprehend  their  inner 

hag  pushed  the  princess  into  a  tank,  in  sense  after   they    have  passed,   as  has 

which  she  was  drowned,  and  then  as-  been  the  case  with  so  many  Buddhistic 

sumed  her  place.     Khud4  brought  the  long  narratives  and  short  fables,  from 

dead  princess  to  life,  but  again  the  im-  Asia  into  Europe,  and  have  been  adapted 

postor  killed  her.     A  second  time  was  to  the  usages  of  alien  races,  tongues, 

she  resuscitated  by  Khud£,  but  the  im-  and  creeds.     Instead  of  attempting  to 

postor  calumniated  her,  and  induced  the.  fathom    these    mythological   mysteries, 

prince  to  take  a  knife  and  cut  her  in  we  will  give  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the 

pieces.     Thereupon   her  arms  and  legs  present  article  a  couple  of  specimens  of 

"  grew  into  four  houses  ;  her  chest  be-  the  purely  moral  tales  narrated  by  Miss 

came  a  tank,  and  her  head  a  house  in  Maive  Stokes's  Hindu  story-tellers, 

the  middle  of  the  tank  ;  her  eyes  turned  '  The  first — the  subject  of  which,  like 

into  two  little    doves ;  and  these    five  that  of  Prince  Visvantara's  generosity, 

houses,  the  tank,   and  the  doves,  were  has  afforded  a   theme  to  Indian  sages 

transported    to  the    jungle."     In   the  and  sages — tells  how    King  Harchand 

course  of  time  the  prince,  while  bunt-  used  to  pray  a  great  deal  to  Khud^,  and 

ing,    saw  the  house,  and  lay  down   to  Kbuda  was  very  fond  of  him  ;  so  he 

sleep  inside  it.     Then  the  two    doves  said  one  day,  '   To  see  if  King  Har- 

came  and  perched  above  his  head,  and  chand  really  loves  me,  I  will  make  htm 

he    overheard     their    conversation,-  in  very  poor  for  twelve  years."     Accord- 

which  the  story  of  his  calumniated  wife  ingly  the  garden,  "  full  of  lovely  flowers 

was  related.     Among  other  things  the  and    fruits  which  he    prized  greatly," 

birds  mentioned  how  the  prince  might  was  ravaged  by  a  wild  boar,  and  all  the 

recover  his  lost  princess.     The  prince  money  in  hts  treasury  was  turned  into 

acted  according  to  their    advice    next  charcoal.  Now"  everymoming  when  he 

day,   and  succeeded    in  capturing   the  bathed  he  used  to  give  some  poor  fakir 

princess  when   she  came  to  bathe  in  a  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  gold."     His 

tank.      He    laid    his  hands    upon    her  mind   was    greatly    troubled   when    he 

dress,  and  she  could  not  escape  without  found  that  he  had  nothing  but  charcoal 

that.     In  vain  did  she  cry,  "  Oh,  give  to  offer  to  a  holy  man  to  whom  he  had 

me   back  my  dress.     If  you  keep  it  I  promised    his    usual   aims.     The    only 

shall    die.     Three    times    has    Khudft  thing  which  occurred  to  him  to  do,  in 

brought  me  to  life,  but  he  will  bring  me  order  to  keep  his  word,  was  to  sell  him* 

to  life  no  more."     The  prince  fell  at  self  and  his  wife  and  his  boy  as  slaves.        , 
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Collectively  they  fetched  the  promised  they  went  into  the  palace,  and  lived  hap- 
amount  of  gold,  which  he  accordingly  pily  forevermorc. " 
handed  over  to  the  fakir,  who  was,  like  The  second  story  may  call  to  mind 
the  wild  boar,  no  other  than  Khud^  some  medixral  Christian  legends, 
himself  in  disguise.  The  man  to  whom  There  was  once  a  vicious  young  prince 
the  king  sold  himself  set  him  to  watch  who  was  betrothed  to  a  virtuous 
beside  a  tank,  into  which  the  bodies  of  maiden.  Before  the  marriage  touk  place 
the  dead  were  cast,  ordering  him  to  de-  he  became  a  gambler  and  a  drunkard, 
mand  a  rupee  for  every  adult  corpse,  and  behaved  so  badly  that  his  father  and 
and  eight  annas  for  every  child's  body,  .mother  died  of  grief.  After  their  death 
and  if  Ihc  bearers  had  no  money  to  ex-  he  conlinu^d  leading  a  dissolute  life, 
act  a  piece  of  cloth.  After  a  long  time  until  at  last  he  had  no  money  left,  and 
the  king's  son  died,  and  the  bereaved  was  obliged  to  wander  about  living  on 
queen  brought  the  body  to  the  tank,  charity.  Meantime  his  betrothed  was 
Recognizing  her  husband  in  the  tank-  doing  all  that  was  good.  She  had  given 
keeper,  she  thought  that  she  would  es-  to  the  poor  half  the  money  her  parents 
cape  without  payment.  li\it  he  sternly  left  her  when  they  died,  and  "  spent  her 
demanded  the  eight  annas,  in  order  to  days  in  praying  to  Gud,  and  in  reading 
fullil  his  duty  to  his  master.  As  the  in  a  holy  book  ;  and  though  she  was  so 
enslaved  qifeen  had  no  money,  she  was  young,  she  was  wise  and  very  good." 
obliged  to  part  with  the  greater  part  of  One  day  the  poverty-stricken  prince 
her  solitary  raiment,  after  which  the  paid  her  a  visit,  and  she  received  him 
king  threw  his  boy's  body  into  the  tank,  kindly,  and  gave  him  food  and  clothing. 
Soon  afterward,  having  caught  a  fish.  He  wanted  to  marry  her  at  once ;  but 
the  king  was  about  to  console  himself  she  told  him  he  must  first  go  out  into 
with  an  unwonted  meal,  when  the  fish,  the  jungle  and  see  four  sights.  So  he 
although  it  had  been  killed  and  cooked,  went  forth,  and  what  he  saw  was  this, 
suddenly  came  to  life  again,  and  slippeti  In  one  corner  of  a  large  tank  he  be-  ' 
back  into  the  tank.  Sadly  did  the  king  held  "  a  man  and  woman  who  had  good 
sit  down  by  the  waterside  unfed.  But  clothes,  good  food,  good  beds,  and 
all  he  said  was,  "  For  twelve  years  I  servants  to  wait  on  them,  and  seemed 
have  found  it  hard  to  get  anything  to  very  happy."  In  another  "  he  saw  a 
eat ;  how  long  will  Khudi  keep  me  wretchedly  poor  man  and  his  wife,  who 
without  food  ?"  Then  "  Khud^  was  did  nothing  but  cry  and  sob  because 
very  pleased  with  Harchand  for  being  they  had  no  food  to  eat,  no  water  to 
so  patient,  for  he  had  never  com-  drink,  no  bed  to  lie  on,  no  one  to  take 
plained."  So  he  came  down  to  earth  in  caie  of  them.''  At  the  third  corner 
the  shape  of  a  man,  and  visited  the  lank  were  two  little  fishes,  which  were  inces- 
by  the  side  of  which  the  king  was  keep-  santly  leaping  up  into  the  air  and  drop- 
ing  his  accustomed  watch  over  the  dead,  ping  back  again  ;  and  at  the  fourth  was 
"  Would  you  like  to  have  your  wife  and  "  a  huge  demon,  who  was  heating  sand 
your  son  back  again  ?"  asked  the  deity,  in  an  enormous  iron  pot,  under  which 
"Yes,  I  should;  but  how  can  I  get  he  kept  up  a  big  fire."  "The  prince  re- 
them  ?"  replied  the  king.  "Tell  me  turned,  and  told  his  betrothed  what  he 
truly,"  continued  KhudS,  "  would  you  had  seen.  She  explained  to  him  the 
like  to  have  your  kingdom  back  meaning  of  the  spectacle.  The  happy 
again?"  "  Indeed  I  should,"  answered  pair,  she  said,  were  her  own  parents. 
Harchand.  Then  the  body  of  the  dead.  She  had  been  good  to  them  while  they 
child  floated  ashore,  and  came  to  life,  lived,  and  after  their  death  she  had 
And  the  disguised  deity  ransomed  the  given  half  of  their  substance  to  the  poor, 
king  and  the  queen  from  their  respective  and  on  the  other  half  she  had  "  lived 
owners,  and  sent  them  home  with  their  quietly,  and  tried  to  be  good."  There- 
boy.  And  "when  they  reached  the  fore  they  were  made  happy  in  their  post- 
palace  the  garden  was  in  splendid  humour  existence.  But  the  wretched 
beauty.  The  charcoal  was  turned  back  man  and  woman,  she  told  him,  were  his 
into  gold  and  silver  and  jewels.  The  parents,  who  were  in  misery  because  he 
servants  were  in  wailing  as  usuaL     And  had  gambled  and  drunk  till  they  died  of 
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grief,  and  had  afterward  drunk  and 
gambled  all  their  money  away.  As  to 
the  two  fishes,  she  continued,  "they 
were  the  two  little  children  we  should 
have  had  if  you  had  taken  me  to  your 
home  as  your  wife.  Now  they  cannot 
be  born,  for  they  can  find  no  bodies  in 
which  to  be  bom  ;  so  Khud^  ha^ 
ordered  them  to  rise  and  sink  in  the  air 
in  these  fishes'    forms."     Finally    she 


told  him  that  the  demon  whom  he  had 
seeir  was  heating  the  sand  in  the  iron 
pot  for  him,  because  he  had  been  such 
a  wicked  man.  No  sooner  had  the 
maiden  told  all  this  to  the  prince  than 
she  died.  "  But  he  did  not  get  any  bet- 
ter. He  gambled  and  drank  all  her 
money  away,  and  lived  a  wretched  life, 
wandering  about  like  a  fakir  till  his 
death," — British  Quarterly  Review, 


ANCRUM    MOOR; 


A    HISTORICAL   BALLAD, 


Tbe  sojourner  on  the  classic  banks 
of  the  Tweed  who  may  have  some  float- 
ing memories  of  the  confused  doings  in 
Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  tragic  history 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  was  be- 
ing foreshadowed  by  the  slate  of  Scot- 
land at  her  birth,  wilt  probably  have  the 
curiosity  to  visit  the  ridge  of  Ancrum 
Moor,  a  few  miles  from  St.  Boswells, 
on  the  Jedburgh  Road,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Teviol,  which  rolls 
here  through  the  beautiful  domain  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lothian,  toward  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tweed  at  Kelso.  The 
high  ground  is  well  marked  to  the  eye 
by  a  row  of  pine  trees  running  from 
west  to  east,  about  half  a  mile  long ; 
along  this  breezy  ridge  a  well-trodden 
path  leads,  marking  the  march  of  many 
a  patriotic  pilgrim  on  a  summer's  holi- 
day ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  path 
the  pedestrian  comes  suddenly  on  a 
plain  stone  enclosure,  made  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  district,  and  within  the 
enclosure  an  erect  slab  or  memorial 
Stone,  bearing  an  inscription  easily  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Fair  Maiden  Liliiard  lies  benealli  tliis  stane  ; 
Small  nag  her  stature,   bul  mickte  was  her 

Upon  the  English  loons  she  laid  full  many 

thumps. 
And  when  her  legs  were  cuKit  off  she  foughl 

upon  her  stumps." 

The  affair  in  which  this  Border  Ama- 
zon played  such  a  stout  part,  took  place 
in  the  year  1544,  and  was  one  of  the 
bloody  sequels  ot  the  insolent  course  of 
dictation  to  Scotland  which  Henry  VIII. 
commenced     immediately     after     the 


decease  of  James  V.,  the  father  of 
Queen  Mary.  This  imperious  Tudor, 
accustomed,  with  the  help  of  the 
strong-willed  Machiavelian  Cromwell,  to 
bear  down  everything  before  him  at 
home,  and  looking  eagerly  about  him 
for  some  field  in  which  he  might  find 
compensation  lo  England  for  her  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  dream  of  a  French  in- 
heritance, found  nothing  lohis  imagina- 
tion more  plausible  than  the  offer  of  the 
hand  of  his  young  son  Edward  lo  the 
infant  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and  this 
project  he  could  the  more  hopefully 
cherish,  as  he  happened  at  that  time  to 
hold  a  large  number  of  notable  Scottish 
prisoners  in  his  keep  from  the  recent 
battle  of  Solway  Moss.  The  union  of 
the  kingdoms,  which  this  project  might 
have  secured  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before  it  actually  took  place,  was  a 
matter  which  many  of  the  most  far- 
sighted  and  best-disposed  statesmen  in 
Scotland  were  not  unwilling  lo  entertain, 
especially  as  at  that  moment  an  alliance 
with  Henry,  the  prominent  champion  of 
Protestantism,  might  serve  to  secure  the 
nation  against  the  machinations  of  the 
Still  powerful  Catholic  party  in  the 
country.  But  the  insolent  manner  in 
which  the  self-willed  despot  made  his 
matrimonial  proposals  effectually  pre- 
vented their  acceptance  ;  his  demands, 
in  which  he  assumed  the  tone  of  Edward 
Longshanks,  roused  the  pride  of  the 
people,  whom  he  ought  rather  to  have 
conciliated  ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  after  a  series  of  hasty  plunges  into 
war  to  enforce  his  unreasonable  claims, 
he  made  foes  of  his  best  friends,  and 
ultimately  threw  the  nation  back  iqto  its 
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old    French    alliance,    and    a    French  those  times  might  merit  the  name — pre- 

matrimonifd   connection    to    boot.—  In  vious  to  the  victorious    result,   would 

the  year    1544,  two   rapacious  assaults  have  been  not  less  foreign  to  the  genius 

were  made  by  tWts  bloody  suitor  on  the  of  the  Border  ballad  than  destitute  of 

country  of  his    son's    spear-purchased  all  historical  value. 

bride  :  the  one  by  sea  upon  Edinburgh,  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  tradition  of 

under  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Hen-  the  heroine  of  the  fray  continuing  the 

ford  ;  the  other  on  the  Border  counties,  iigbt  on  her  stumps  after  her  legs  were 

led  by  Sir  Ralph  Eure  and  Sir  Bryan  cut  off,  and  which   no  doubt    has  its 

Layton.     It  is  in  this  invasion  which,  humorous  aspect,  is  founded  on  the  ac- 

after  ravaging  the  country  as  far  as  Mel-  knowledged  historical  fact  that  a  body 

rose,  with  a  series  of  horrors  only  too  of  women  did  join  in  the  battle  :    as 

cqramoD  in  those  days,  ended  in  the  re-  little  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 

pulse  of  tiie  invaders  and  the  death  of  stout  little  maid  of  Maxton  was  the  first 

the  two  wardens  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum  in  the  fray,  and  distinguished  herself  in 

Moor.  a    fashion    that    naturally    led  to  the 

In  the  ballad,  I  have  followed  closely  humorous  exaggeration  contained  in  the 

the  historical  account  as  given  by  Tytler  memorial   verses.     Such    exaggerations 

in   his  "  History  of  Scotland,"   except  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  popu- 

that  I  have  omitted  the  previous  affair  lar  ballad,  and  must  be  taken  kindly, 

at  Melrose  altogether,  and  brought  the  like  not  a  few  things  in  Homer  that  mat 

invaders  directly  down  upon  Ancrum.  the  sublime  in  some  of  his  most  effective 

Any  minute  details  of  strategical  move-  passages. — J.  S.  B.] 
ments— if  the  military    movements    of 

King  Henrv  was  a  rampant  loon, 

No  Turk  more  bold  than  he 
To  tread  the  land  with  iron  shoon 

And  tramp  with  royal  glee. 

God  made  him  king  of  England  ;  there 

His  royal  lust  had  scope 
Tightly  to  hold  beneath  his  thumb 

People  and  peer  and  Pope. 

And  bishops'  craft  and  lawyers'  craft 

Were  cobwebs  light  to  him, 
And  law  and  right  were  blown  like  chaff 

Before  his  lordly  whim. 

And  many  a  head  of  saint  and  sage 

In  ghastly  death  lay  low, 
I'hat  never  a  man  on  English  ground 

Might  say  King  Henry  no. 

Now  he  would  swallow  Scotland  too 

To  glut  his  rojal  maw. 
And  sent  his  ships,  two  hundred  sail, 

Bewest  North  Beririck  Law. 

And  he  hath  sworn  by  force  to  weld 

Two  kingdoms  into  one, 
When  Scotland's  queen  with  Scotland's  rights 

Is  wed  to  England's  son. 

And  he  hath  heaped  the  quay  of  Liiith 

With  devastation  dire, 
And  swept  fair  Embro's  stately  town 

Three  days  with  raging  fire. 
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And  he  hath  hired  two  red-cross  loons,* 

False  Lennox  and  Glencaim, 
From  loyal  Henry's  graceless  grace 

A  traitor's  wage  to  earn. 

And  he  hath  said  to  the  warders  twain — 
Sir  Ralph  and  stout  Sir  Bryan — 
"Ride  north,  and  closely  pare  the  claws 
Of  that  rude  Scottish  lion. 

"  And  all  the  land  benorth  Carlisle 

That  your  good  sword  secures — 
Teviotdale  and  Lauderdale, 

And  the  Merse  with  all  its  moors, 
Land  of  the  Douglas,  Ker,  and  Scott, — 

My  seal  hath  made  it  yours." 

And  they  have  crossed  from  Carter  Fell, 

And  laid  the  fields  all  bare ; 
And  they  have  harried  Jeddart  town. 

And  spoiled  the  abb^  there. 

And  they  hare  ravaged  hearth  and  hall. 

With  ateel  untaught  to  spare 
Or  tottering  eld,  or  screaming  babe. 

Or  tearful  lady  fair. 

And  they  have  come  with  snorting  speed. 

Plashing  through  mire  and  mud, 
And  plunged  with  hot  and  haughty  hoof 

Through  Teviot's  silver  flood. 

And  past  the  stronghold  of  (he  Kerf 

Like  rattling  hail  they  pour. 
Right  in  the  face  of  Penilheugh, 

And  up  to  J^ncrum  Moor. 

"  Where  be  theae  caitiff  Scots  ?"  outcries 

Layton,  with  hasty  fume. 
"  There  !  "  cries  Sir  Eure  ;  "  the  cowards  crouch 

Behind  the  waving  broom. 

"  Have  at  them,  boys  !  they  may  not  stand 

Before  our  Arong-hoofed  mass  ; 
'  Like  clouds  they  come,  and  like  the  drift 

Of  rainless  clouds  they  pass !" 

"  Not  so.  Sir  Eure !  ye  do  not  well 
Thus  with  light  word  to  scorn 
The  Douglas  blood,  the  strong  right  arm 
Of  Bruce  at  Bannockburn. 

*The  Border  ctans  who  had  been  induced  to  side  wilh  Henry  wore  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  as  a  badge  to  dislinsnish  tbcro  from  Uie  patriotic  parlf.  The  defection  oF  some  pmmi- 
neat  members  of  the  Scottish  nobility  from  the  national  cause  on  this  occasion  was  not.  I  am 
afraid,  a  solitary  insiaace  of  baseness,  which  never  bears  a  fouler  front  than  when  found  in 
tbeir  class.  ' 

t  AaCTom  House,  now  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Antrum,  butatthe  dale  of  the 
Imllcd  possessed  by  a  branch  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Ker*. 
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"  Lo  I  where  Ihcy  rise  behind  the  broom 
And  stand  in  brislling  pride, 
Sharp  as  the  jag  of  a  gray  sea-crag 

That  flouts  the  billowy  tide. 

"  With  six-foot  lances  sharply  set 
They  stand  in  serried  lines, 
Like  Macedonian  phalanx  old, 
Or  rows  of  horrid  pines." 

Sir  Eure  was  hot :  he  might  not  hear, 

Nor  pause  to  weigh  the  chances. 
But  spurred  his  steed  in  mid  career 

Upon  the  frieze  of  lances. 

Madly  they  plunge  with  foaming  speed 

On  that  sharp  fence  of  slee). 
And  on  the  ground  with  bleeding  flanks 

They  tumble,  toss,  and  reel. 

Charge  upon  charge ;  but  all  in  vain 

The  red- cross  troop  advances — 
Rider  and. horse,  high  heaped  in  death, 

Lay  sprawling  'neath  the  lances. 

But  what  is  this  that  now  I  see  ? 

In  battailous  array 
Matrons  and  maids  from  Ancnim  town 

Are  mingled  in  the  fray. 

A  goodly  band ;  not  Sparta  bred 

More  valiant -hearted  maids 
Than  these  that  front  the  fight  to-day 

With  pitchforks  and  with  spades. 

And  as  they  come,  "  Broomhouse ! "  they  cry; 

These  butcher  loons  shall  rue 
Their  damned  force  on  that  fair  dame 

Whom  at  Broomhouse  they  slew.* 

And  there  stands  one,  and  leads  the  van— 

A  Maxton  t  maid,  not  tall, 
But  with  heroic  soul  supreme 

She  soars  above  them  all. 

With  giant  strokes  she  flails  about, 

And  heaps  a  score  of  dead. 
That  bring— oh  woe  !  a  vengeful  troop 

Upon  her  single  head. 

With  swoop  of  trenchant  blades  they  come. 

And  cut  her  legs  away, 
And  look  that  she  shall  straightway  fall 

On  ground  and  bite  the  clay. 

•  In  one  o(  their  savage  raid*,  the  troops  of  the  warder  had  burned  the  tower  of  Broom- 
house, and  in  it  its  lady,  a  noble  and  aged  matron,  witii  her  wfaule  family. —  Tylltr. 

\  A  village  on  the  Tweed,  about  two  miles  north  of  Ancruin  Moor,  once  very  populous,  and 
still  mailed  by  an  old  cross. 
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Saf,  is  it  by  St.  Bollian's  power, 

Or  by  St.  Boswell's  grace. 
That  Eiill  she  iighis,  and  swings  her  aims, 

And  slouity  holds  her  place  ? 

I  know  not  ;  but  true  men  were  there, 

And  saw  her  stand  a  while 
Fighting,  tilt  streams  of  her  brave  blood 

Gave  rivers  to  the  soil ; 

And  then  slie  fell ;  and  true  men  there, 

Upon  the  blood-stained  moor. 
Upraised  a  stone  to  tell  her  Tame, 

That  ever  shall  endure. 

All  praise  to  Humes,  and  Kers,  and  Scolls ! 

But  fair  Maid  Lilliard's  deed 
Shall  in  green  honor  keep  this  spot. 

While  Teviot  runs  to  Tweed  ! 

Blackwood' s  Magtttittc. 


SENILIA:    PROSE   POEMS   BV   IVAN   TURGEXIEF.     , 
TRANSLATED  BV  M.  C.  R. 

The  following  preface  to  the  edition  the  author  wrote:    "  Senilia — An  Old 

of  the  European  Messenger  will  explain  Man's    Fancies  ;" — but  we   prefer  the 

the  origin  of  ihe  pieces  below  :  words  which  he  let  fall  at  the  conclusion 

Ivan  Ssergejewitch  Turgenief,  in  ac-  of    the    above-quoted    letter:    "Prose 

cordance  with  our  request,  has  given  us  Poems,"  and  publish  the  leaflets  under 

his  permission  to  prc!<ent  to  our  readers  this  title.     It  thoroughly  explains  our 

the  fleeting' thoughts,  fancies,  and  im-  views,  both  as  regards  the  source  from 

pressions,  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  whence  these  sketches  have  flowed— the 

has  noted  amid  the  varied  scenes  of  daily  author's  soul,  which  is  well  known  for 

life — his  own,  as  well  as  others — during  its  sympathy  with    all    questions    that 

the  past  five  years,  and  which  he  has  move  humanity — as  well  as  the  impres- 

committed  to  paper.     For  these,  as  for  sions  which  Ihe  poems  may  convey  to 

many  others,  no  place  was  found  in  the  the  reader.     For  they  are  really  poems, 

already  completed  and  published  works  although   written    in    prose.     We  print 

of  the  author.     They  form  a  collection  them  in  chronological  order,  beginning 

in  themselves,  and  the  author  has,  mean-  at  the  year  1878, 

while,     selected    fifty    fragments     from  ^,          ,        „  . 

among  them.  fABT  1.— 1B78. 

At  ihe  conclusion  of  the  letter  which  "*  ''"^  village. 

accompanied  the  sheets  now  published  It  is  the  last  day  of  July  ;  a  thousand 

by  us,  I.  S.  Turgenief  wrote  :  wersis  wide  around  is  Russia — home. 

"  The  reader  should  not  peruse  these  The  whole  .heaven  is  a    shadowless 

'Prose    Poems'    in    succession;   they  azure,   only    one    solitary,  tiny    cloud 

would  most  probably  weary  him,  and  he  floats  therein,  and  melts  away.     Perfect 

would   throw  the  book- aside.     But  he  calm,  heat.  .  .  .  Aii   atmosphere   like 

may  read   them    singly,    one     to-day,  lukewarm  milk. 

another  to-morrow,  and  then,  perhaps,  The  larks  chant,  the  doves  coo,  the 

one  or    the    other   may  sink    into  his  swallows  dart  about,  silent  aad  swift  as 

soul."  arrows;   the    horses    whinny    as    they 

These  sheets  have  no  collective  title  ;  graze,  and  there  stand  the  dogs,  gently 

outside  Ihe  envelope    containing  them  'wagging  their  tales,  without  barking. 

Nkw  Suns.— Vol.  XXXIX ,  No.  i  4                                                r-            1 
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There  is  a  faint  scent  of  smoke,  of  Three  rows  of  krge  glass  beads  encir- 
,hay,  of  tar,  and  of  leather.  The  field  cle  her  lean  and  ^sunburned  neck ;  her 
of  hemp  is  already  ripe,  and  exhales  its  hoary  head  is  wrapped  in  a  yellow  hand- 
intense  but  agreeable  peifume.  kerchief,  spotted  with  red,  which  hangs 

In  a  deep  butnot  aprecipiious  ravine  over  her  lusircleiS  eyes, 

stands  an  array  of  weather-beaten  pol-  But  the  aged  eyes  sipile  kindly ;  the 

lard  willows.     Beneath    Ihein    flows   a  whole  wrinkled  visage  smiles.     This  old 

streamlet,  and  the  little  stones  on  its  woman  has  left  nearly  eighty  years  be- 

bed  tremble  under  the  eddying  sutface  hind  her,  .  .  .  and  one   can  still   see 

of  the  water.     In  the  distance,  where  that  she  was  beautiful  in  her  youth, 

heaven   meets  earth,  one  can  see  the  In  the  brown,  parted  fingers  of  her 

blue  lines  of  a  large  river.  right  hand  she  holds  a  jar  of  cool  milk. 

On  one  side  of  Ihe  ravine  stand  small  just  fetched  from  the  cellar.     The  out- 

and  neat  granaries,  with  (irmly  closed  side  of  the  jar  seems  to  be  beaded  with 

doors  ;  on  the  other  side  some  fivft  or  drops  of  dew.     With  her  left  hand  she 

six  peasants' huts,  built  of  pine  logs,  and  offers  me  a  large  piece  of  black.brcad, 

roofed    with     planks.      Each     roof    is  yet  warm  :  "  Eat,  and  be  welcome  !" 

cTOwnedby  the  little  house  for  starlings,  Suddenly  the  cock    crows  and  flaps 

perched  on  a  long  pole  ;  on  the  gables  his  wings  vigorously.     After  a.  pause,  a 

are  horses'    heads  with  stilT  manea,  cut  calf  bleats  a  reply  from  within  the  closed 

out  of  sheet  iron.     The  unequal  win-  stable, 

dow-panes    glitter  with    rainbow  hues,  "  Those  are  what  I    call  oats  !' 


Vases  of  flowers  are  painted  in  exceed- 
ingly primitive  style  on  the  window 
shutters.  Solid  benches  stand  before 
the  houses,  here  and  there  a  round, 
curled-up  cat,  with  keen,  piercing  eyes  ; 
beyond  the  high  doot-step  the  dark, 
cool  entrance  to  the  house. 


hear  my  coachman  exclaim. 

This  content,  this  repose,  this  abun- 
dance, in  this  f  ree^  Russian  village  !  Oh, 
what  calm  and  what  bliss  ! 

And  I  think  to  myself :  Why  do  we 
BO  urgently  need  a  cross  upon  the  dome 
of  the  holy  St.  Sophia  in  Byzantium, 


I  recline  close  to    the  edge  of    the    and  all    other    things,   after  which  we 
ravine,  itpon  an  outspread  horse-cloth  ;    townsmen  strive  so  earnestly  ? 
around  me  are   heaps   of    new-mown,        Fttruary.  li-]^. 
steaming,  fragrant  grass.     The  practical 
peasants  have  spread  their  hay  in  front 
of  their  houses,  in  order  that  it  may  dry 
thoroughly  in  (he  heat  of  the  sun  ;  then 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  barn  ;  after  that  it 
rests  luxuriously. 


A    CONVERSATION. 

A  human  foot  has  never  yet  ascended 
the  Jungfrau  nor  the  Finsteraarhorn. 

The  summit  of  the  Alps  ...  a  per- 
fect   chain    of    steep    rocks    , 


Curly-headed  children  peep  out  of  the    depths  of  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
hay-cocks  ;  tufted  hens  flutter  aiound,         Above  the    mountains  a    pale  green 
and  search  for  little  beetles  ;  a  puppy    heaven,  still  and  clear.     Hard,   severe 


frost ;  firm,  glittering  snow  ;  from  un- 
der the  snow  protude  gloomy,  ice-in- 
crusted,  weather-beaten  twigs. 

Two  Colossi,  two  giants,  rise  on 
either  side  of  the  horizon  :  the  Jungfrau 
and  the  Finsteraarhorn.  And  the  Jung- 
frau asks  her  neighbor:  "  What  is  Ihe 
news  ?  Thou  canst  gaze  around  more 
easily  than  I,  what  is  happening  there 
below  ?'■ 

A  thousand  years  elapse — a  minute. 


curls  itself  round  in  a  heap  of  straw. 

Brown-haired  youths,  in  neat,  broadly- 
girt  shirts  and  heavy  boots,  lean  with 
their  breasts  against  a  peasant's  cait  , 
they  laugh  and  jest  among  themselves. 

A  young,  round-cheeked  woman  looks 
out  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  laughs, 
partly  at  the  boys,  partly  at  the  chil- 
dren's lomps  in  the  hay. 

Another  young  woman  is  drawing 
with  her  powerful  arms  the  great,  dtip- 
ping    bucket    out    of    the    well.     The     And  Finsteraarhorn  thunders  in  reply  : 


bucket  trembles  and  swings  on  the  rope, 
and  long  shining  drops  fall  from  it. 

Beside  me  stands  an  old  woman  ;  she 
is  attired  in  a  new  gown,  an4  new 
leather  shoes. 


Impenetrable  clouds  veil  the  earth. 
Wait!" 

Another    thousand    years    elapse — a 
minute. 

"Whatnow?"  asks  the  liingfraui 
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"  Now  I  can  see  ;  ihere  below  every- 
thing is  unchanged,  confused,  and 
small,  ^lue  water,  black  forests, 
masses  of  gray,  piled-up,  towering 
stone.  And  all  around  those  little 
beetles  still  swarm,  you  know  them, 
those  with  two  legs  ;  who,  hitherto,  have 
never  been  able  10  sully  my  summit  nor 
thine." 

*■  Mankind  ?" 
,  "Yes,  mankind." 

"  A  thousand  years  elapse  once  more — 
a  minute. 

"And  what  now?"  asks  the  Jung- 
frau. 

"  It  appears  to  me  as  if  a  few  of  these 
beetles  had  become  visible,"  thunders 
Finsteraarhoin  ;  "  it  has  grown  clearer 
there  below  ;  the  waters  are  diminished, 
the  forests  less  dense  !" 

And  yet  another  thousand  years  go 
by — a  minute. 

"What  seest  thou  now?"  asks  the 
Jungfrau. 

'■  Around  us,  close  at  hand,  it  seems 
to  grow  clearer,"  replies  Finsteraar- 
horn  ;  "  but  there,  in  the  distance, 
there  are  still  specks  in  the  valleys, 
something  still  stirs  there, " 

"  And  now  ?"  asks  the  Jungfrau  after 
another  thousand  years— a  minute. 

"  Now  it  is  good,"  answers  Finsteraar- 
horn  ;  "  it  is  pure  everywhere  ;  per- 
fectly white,  wherever  one  looks.  .  .  . 
Our  snow  is  everywhere,  spotless  snow 
and  tee.  All  is  frozen.  Now  it  is  good 
and  quiet. 

"  Yes,  now  it  is  good  !"  assents  the 
Jungfrau.  "  And  now,  thou  hast  chat- 
tered sufficiently,  old  one.  Let  us  now 
sleep  a  little." 

•'  Yes,  it  is  time." 

So  they  sleep,  those  giant  mountains  ; 
and   the  clear,    green   heaven  slumbers 
above  the  everlastingly  silent  earth. 
Ftbruary,  1878. 

THE  OLD  WOMAN. 

I  wandered  alone  in  a  distant 
meadow. 

Suddenly, it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
heard  light,  cautious  footsteps  behind 
me.   .   .  .   Some  one  was  following  me. 

I  looked  round — and  discovered  a 
little,  humpbacked  old  woman,  com- 
pletely swathed  in  gra^  rags.  Only  her 
face— a  yellow,  wrinkled,  keen,  tooth- 
less face — peered  out. 


I  advanced  toward  her.  .  .  .  She  re- 
mained standing. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  vou  want  ? 
Are  you  a  beggar  ?    Do  you  ask  alms  ?' ' 

The  old  woman  answered  nothing.  I 
bent  down  toward  her  and  remarked 
that  both  her  eyes  were  veiled  wiih  a 
white,  half- transparent  membrane,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  one  finds  in  many 
birds  that  shelter  their  eyes  from  a  too- 
glaring  light. 

But  this  old  woman's  membrane  was 
motionless,  it  was  never  lifted  from  the 
pupil,  ...  I  concluded  from  (his  that 
she  was  blind. 

"  Do  you  demand  alms  ?"  I  repeated 
my  question.  "  Why  do  you  follow 
me?'  But  still  the  old  woman  replied 
not,  but  only  bowed  herself  a  little 
lower. 

I  turned  round  and  pursued  my  load. 

And  again  I  heard  the  same  soft, 
Stealthy,  measured  footsteps  behind  me. 

"  This  woman  again  j"  I  thought  ; 
"  what  does  she  want  with  me  ?"  But 
immediately  I  added  to  myself :  "Prob- 
ably she  may  have  wandered  from  the 
path  in  her  blindness,  and  she  is  follow- 
ing the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  in  order  to 
arrive  witn  me  at  some  inhabited  neigh- 
borhood. .  .  .  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it !" 

But  a  curious  uniest  took  possession 
of  me,  ...  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  1 
were  following  the  given  direction  of  this 
old  woman,  and  not  she  mine  ;  that  she 
was  forcing  me  forward,  now  to  the 
right,  now  to  the  left,  and  that  1  un- 
wdlingly  obeyed  her. 

Meanwhile  1  go  further  and  further. 
.  .  ,  And  there  before  me,  exactly  in 
the  direction  of  my  path,  is  something 
black  ;  it  grows  wider ;  ...  it  is  a 
ditch.  ...  "A  grave!"  the  thought 
came  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  And  she 
is  forcing  me  toward  it. 

I  turn  round  short.  The  old  woman 
is  still  by  me.  .  .  .  But  now  she  can 
see.  She  glares  at  me  with  large,  evil, 
menacing  eyes,  the  eyes  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  ...  I  look  closer  at  her  face,  at  " 
her  eyes.  .  .  .  And  there  again  was  the 
dim  membrane,  and  again  the  same  in- 
firm and  sightless  lineaments. 

"Ah!"  I  reflect.  .  .  .  "This  old 
woman  is — my  Faie ;  that  Pale  which 
mankind  cannot  escape." 

"Cannot  escape ?  cannot  escape? 
What  a  delusion.   .   .   .   I  will  attempt  to^^jl.^ 


do  so  I"  And  I  strike  out  in  a  different 
direction, 

I  hasien,  .  .  .  but  the  airy  footsteps 
rustle  behind  mc,  near,  so  near,  ,  ,  . 
and  still  before  me  is  that  gloomy  pit. 

I  turn,  and  pursue  another  path.  .  . 
and  stilt  this  same  rustle  behind  me,  and 
the  same  dark  speck  before  me. 

And  as  I  turn,  now  here,  now  there, 
like  a  hunted  hare,  .  .  .  'tis  ever  the 
same,  ever  the  same  ! 

"  Stop  !"  I  say  to  myself,  "  now  I 
tt-m  deceive  her  !  I  will  remain  still.'- 
-Suddenly  T  throw  myself  upon  the 
earth. 

The  old  woman  stands  two  paces  be- 
hind me.  I  hear  her  not,  but  1  feel 
that  she  is  there.  And  suddenly  I  see  : 
)onder  speck,  that  was  visible  in  the 
distance,  floats,  crawls  toward  me  1 

God !  .  .  .  I  look  behind  me.  .  .  . 
The  old  woman  stares  rigidly  at  me, 
and  her  toothless  mouth  is  distorted  by 
a  smile.  ... 

"  Thou  shall  not  escape  mc  !"* 

Feirvery,  1878. 


Wet 
dog  a  I 
storm  is  raging. 

The  dog  sits  before  me  and  gazes 
straight  into  my  eyes.  I  also  gaze  into 
his  eyes. 

He  seems  as  if  he  must  say  something 
to  me.  He  is  dumb,  has  no  language, 
no  ideas  of  his  own,  Siill  I  Understand 
him. 

I  understand  that  the  same  feeling  ex- 
ists in  him  as  in  myseU  ;  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  us.  We  are  homo- 
geneous ;  the  same  flickering  'idle 
flame  glows  and  shines  in  each  of  us. 

Death  draws  near,  one  single  touch  of 
his  cold,  rnighty  wing.  .  .  . 

And  that  is  the  end  ! 

Who  can  discern,  then,  what  special 
'   flame  glows  in  both  of  us  ? 

No  !  ...  It  was  not  merely  a.  man 
and  an  animal  gazing  mutually  at  each 
other.  They  were  two  pairs  of  eyes, 
belonging  to  equal  beings,  that  criticised 
each  other.  And  in  each  of  these  pairs 
of  eyes — in  the  animal's  as  well  as  the 
man's — one    existence   anxiously  hum- 


calh  is  represented  as  a  woman. 


bled  itself  before  another  that  was  its 

equal. 

February,  18  jS. 

THE    ADVERSARY, 

T  had  a  comrade,  be  was  my  rival ; 
not  merely  as  regards  study,  office,  or 
love  ;  our  notions  never,  by  any  chance, 
harmonized,  and  every  time  we  encoun- 
tered each  other  an  endless  dispute 
raged  between  us. 

We  disputed  about  everything — about 
ait,  religion,  science,  about  the  life  on 
this  earth,  and  about  the  life  after 
death  ;  most  frequently  about  the  last. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  and  a  believer. 
Once  he  said  to  mc  :  "  You  scoff  at 
eveiylhing  ;  should  I  die  before  you,  I 
will  appear  to  you  from  the  next 
wotld.  .  .  ,  Then  we  should  see  for 
once  if  you  would  still  laugh." 

And  exactly  as  he  had  said — he  died 
before  me,  while  he  was  jet  quite 
young  ;  a  long  lime  elapsed — and  I  for- 
got his  promise  and  his  threat. 

One  night  I  lay  in  bed,  and  could 
not.  or  would  not,  sleep. 

The  chamber  was  neither  dark  nor  yet 
light  ;  I  gazed  into  the  gray  light. 

Suddenly  I  seemed  to  see  my  adver- 
sary standing  between  the  two  windows. 
He  shook  his  head  gently  and  sadly. 

1  was  not  alarmed — nor  even  sur- 
prised, .  .  .  but  merely  raised  myself  a 
little,  supported  myself  on  one  arm,  and 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  unexpected  appari- 
tion. 

And  still  it  nodded. 

"  Well,"  said  I  at  length,  "do  you 
tiiumph  >  or  do  you  deplore  ?  What  la 
the  meaning  of  this?  a  warning?  or  a 
reproach  ?  Or  do  you  wish  to  make  mc 
understand  that  you  were  wrong?  that 
we  were  both  wrong?  Which  have  you 
experienced?  The  torments  of  Hell? 
The  bliss  of  Paradise?  Speak.  .  .  ,  but 
one  single  word  !" 

But  my  Adversary  uttered  no  sound — 
he  only  nodded  sorrowfully  and  humbly. 

I  burst  out  laughing — and  he  disap- 
peared. 

February.  1878. 

THE    BEGGAR, 

I  passed  along  the  street.  ...  A 
beggar  stopped  me,  an  infirm  old  man. 

The  inflamed,  teaiful  eyes,  the  blue 
lips,   the    coarse    rags,   the  loathsome 
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sores.  .  .  .  Ah,    how    fiightfully    had 
poverty  disfigured  this  being  ! 
J    He    stretched    out    his  diriy,    red, 
swollen     hand      toward      me,  ...  he 
moaned,  and  whimpered  for  charitj. 

I  searched  all  my  pockels,  .... 
neither  purse  aoi  watch,  nor  handker- 
chief cuuld  be  found.  .  >  .  I  had 
brought  nothing  with  me. 

The  beggar  waited,  ....  and  his 
outstretched  hand  shook  slightly  and 
quivered. 

Distressed  and  embarrassed,  I  seized 
the  soiled  hand  and  pressed  it.  .  .  . 
"  My  brother,  blame  me  not,  1  have 
nothing,  brother." 

The  beggar  turned  his  red  e}'es  upon 
me  ;  his  blue  lips  parted  in  a  smite — and 
he  pressed  my  fingers  (which  had  grown 
chill)  in  return. 

"  It  matters  not,  brother,"  he 
faltered  ;  ■"  I  thank  you  all  the  s.ime. 
For  that  was  a  gift,  my  brother." 

And  I  realized  that  I  also  had  re- 
ceived a  gift' from  my  brother, 

Ftbruary,  1 8  78. 
"  ACCKPT  THE  VERDICT  OF  FOOLS.   .  ,  ." 

[Pusckkin). 

"Accept  the  verdict  of  fools.  .  .  ." 
And  thoueverspeakest  truth— thou,  our 
sublime  singer — and  thou  hast  spoken 
it  now- 

"  The  verdict  of  fools  and  the  laughter 
of  the  multitude  !"  .  .  .  Who  has  not 
already  experienced  one  or  the  other  ? 

But  this  may — and  must — be  en- 
dured ;  and  he  to  whom  strength  is 
given  may  despise  it. 

Still  there  are  blows  which  wound  us 
more  deeply.  ...  A  man  does  his 
utmost ;  he  labors  honestly,  witli  all  his 
heart.  .  .  .  And  yet  "  honorable 
souls"  turn  away  from  him  with  dis- 
gust ;  "  honest  people"  redden  with  in- 
dignation at  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name.  "  Hepart !  Away  with  thee  I" 
cry  young  and  "honorable"  voices. 
"  We  need  neither  thee  nor  thy  works, 
thou  dcfilest  our  dwelling — thou  canst 
neither  know  nor  understand  us.  .  .  . 
Thou  art  our  foe  !" 

What  must  this  man  do  ?  ....  He 
must  continue  to  labor  on,  making  no 
attempt  to  vindicate  himself — he  may 
not  even  expect  a  just  verdict. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  husbandmen 
cursed  the  traveller  who  brought  them 
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potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  the 
daily  food  of  the  poor,  .  .  .  The  hands 
at  first  outstretched  to  him  dashed  down 
the  precious  gift,  flung  it  in  the  mire, 
and  trampled  on  it. 

And  now  it  is  their  sustenance — and 
they  do  not  even  know  the  name  of 
their  benefactor. 

Be  it  so  !  What  Is  a  name  worth  } 
Though  he  is  nameless,  yet  he  delivered 
them  from  death  by  famine. 

So  therefore  let  us  take  heed  that 
what  we  provide  may  prove  indeed 
nholesome  food. 

Bitter  is  the  unjust  reproof  from  the 
lips  of  those  we  love.  .  .  ,  Still  we 
must  endure  it. 

"Strike — but  hear  met"  cried  the 
Athenian  to  the  Spartan. 

"Strike  me — but  eat  and  be  satis- 
fied !"     This  is  what  we  must  say. 

Ftbruary.l%^^. 

A    SELF-SATISFIED    MAN. 

A  young  man  is  walking  gayly  along 
the  Residential  Street.  His  demeanor 
is  careless,  cheerful,  and  self-con- 
scious ;  his  eyes  sparkle,  a  smile  is  on 
his  lips,  and  his  pleasant  face  is  slightly 
(lushed.  He  is  full  of  self-confidence 
and  satisfaction. 

What  has  happened  to  him  ?  Has  he 
made  a  fortune  ?  Has  he  attained  a 
higher  position  in  life?  Does  a  loved 
one  await  him  ?  Or  is  it  merely — a 
good  breakfast,  a  feeling  of  comfort, 
the  fulness  of  strength,  that  thus  ex- 
pands his  frame  ?  Or  may  not  even  .the 
beautiful  eight-rayed  cross  of  King 
Stanislaus  of  Poland  have  been  hung 
around  his  neck? 

No.  He  has  only  devised  a  slander 
about  one  of  his  friends,  and  he  is  care- 
fully circulating  it  abroad.  This  same 
slander  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  third 
one — and  believed  it  himself. 

Oh,  how  content  and  complacent  is 
this  amiable,  promising  young  man  ! 

February,  1878. 


"  If  you  would  thoroughly  disconcert 
and  irritate  your  enemy," — this  was  an 
old  intriguer's  advice  to  me — "accuse 
him  of  the  same  fault,  the  same  vice, 
that  you  yourself  strive  to  overcome  ; 
reproach  him  bitterly  with  it,  and  heap 
upon  him  the  severest  reproofs. 
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"  First — by  these  means  you  will  per- 
suade others  that  this  is  no  vice  of  yours. 

"Secondly — your  indignation  is  un- 
feigned. They  have  the  benefit  of  the 
reproof  of  your  own  conscience. 

"Are  you  perhaps  a  renegade? 
Then  reproach  your  adversary  with  a 
lack  of  faith  ! 

"  Have  you  yourself  the  soul  of  a 
lackey  f  Then  upbraid  him  wiih  his 
lackey's  nature  ;  sneer  at  him  for  being 
a  lackey  of  civilization,  of  Europe,  and 
of  society." 

"  One  can  even  say  that  he  is  a  lackey 
because  he  is  not  a  lackey  !"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Yes,  even  that,"  assAited  the  in- 
triguer. 

Feiruary,  1878. 

THE   END    OF    THE   WORLD. 

A  Dream. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  in  apeasant's  hut 
in  some  obscure  corner  of  Russia. 

It  is  a  large  room  and  low  :  there  are 
three  windows,  the  walls  arc  painted 
white,  and  there  is  no  furniture.  Before 
(he  hut  stretches  a  desolate  plain,  which 
loses  ilself  in  the  dim  distance  ;  above 
it,  a  gray,  monotonous  sky  hangs  like  a 

I  am  not  alone ;  there  are  some  ten 
men  in  the  room.  They  are  ordinary, 
simple,  plainly-clad  people ;  they  pace 
up  and  down  in  silence;  they  almost 
slink.  They  shun,  but  still  regaid, 
each  other  continually  with  apprehen- 
sive looks. 

Not  one  of  them  knows  how  he  has 
come  hither,  or  what  manner  of  men  the 
others  are.  Disquiet  and  depression  is 
painted  on  every  countenance ;  one 
alter  the  other  ihey  al!  approach  the 
window,  and  gaze  out  anxiously  as  if 
they  awaited  something  from  without. 

And  then  they  wander  restlessly  up 
and  down  once  more.  A  youth  who  is 
of  the  number  moans  from  time  to  time 
in  a  thin,  monotonous  voice,  "  Father, 
I  am  afraid  !"  This  complaining  makes 
me  feel  ill — 1  myself  begin  to  grow 
frightened.  .  .  .  But  why  ?  I  know 
not.  I  only  realize  that  a  great,  great 
evil  is  ever  drawing  nearer. 

The  youth  continues  to  moan.  Oh, 
could  one  but  flee  from  here  !  This 
heat !  This  exhaustion  !  This  oppres- 
sion \  .  .  .  But  escape  is  impossible. 
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The  heaven  is  like  a  pall,  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirs.  .  .  .  Can  the  breeze  also  be 
dead? 

Suddenly  the  youth  rushes  to  the' 
window  and  cries  in  mournful  accents, 
"  Look  !  look  1  the  earth  is  swallowed 
up!" 

What  ?  .  .  .  Swallowed  up  ?  .  .  ,  In 
truth  there  was  a  plain  before  the  house 
— now  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  vast 
mountain  !  The  horizon  has  fallen  and 
sunk  down,  and  close  by  the  house 
yawns  a  black,  deep,  gaping  abyss  ! 

We  all  crowd  round  the  window.  .  ,  . 
Our  hearts  are  benumbed  with  terror. 
"There — there  it  is!"  .  .  .  whispers 
my  neighbor. 

And  suddenly,  along  (he  whole,  wide, 
unbounded  space,  something  stirs  ;  little 
rounded  hillocks  appear  to  rise  and  sink 
on  the  surface. 

The  sea  !  The  same  idea  occurs  to 
us  all.  It  will  ingulf  us  all  together. 
.  .  .  But  how  can  that  be  J  How  can 
it  scale  the  heights  of  this  lofty  mountain 
peak  ? 

But  it  is  rising,  ever  higher,  ever 
higher.  .  .  ,  And  now  thev  are  not 
merely  the  little  hillocks  which  rippled 
in  the  distance.  .  .  .  One  solitary, 
dense,  monstrous  wave  encompasses  the 
whole  circle  of  the  horizon. 

It  dashes,  dashes  toward  us  !  Like 
an  icy  whirlwind  it  approaches,  circling 
round  like  the  gloomy  pit  of  Hell. 
Everything  around  is  quaking ;  and 
there,  in  yonder  approaching  chaos, 
a  metallic  roar  of  a  thousand  tongues 
thunders,  crashes,  shrieks.  .  .  . 

Ha!  .  .  .  What  howls  .  ,  ,  groans! 
It  is  the  earth  that  is  crying  aloud  with 
fear. 

The  end  of  the  world  is  here  !  .  .  . 
The  universal  end  ! 

The  youth  moans  yet  once  more.  .  .  . 
I  will  cling  to  my  companion— but  all 
of  a  sudden  we  are  crushed,  buried, 
overwhelmed,  carried  away  by  yonder 
black,  icy,  roaring  wave- 
Dai  kness  .   .  .  eternal  darkness  ! 

And  almost  breathless,  I  awoke. 

March,  1373, 


For  several  years  I  dwelt  in  Peters- 
burg, and  I  was  wont,  whenever  I  hired 
a  droschky  or  a  sledge  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  driver. 
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Bat  I  especially  enjoyed  chatting  with 
the  niglit-fnring  drivers — with  those 
poor  peasants  from  the  surrounding 
country  who  strive  to  earn  sufficient  to 
feed  themselves,  and  also  to  pay  the 
GoTemment  "  obrok,"*  by  means  of 
their  rickety,  yellow  painted  sledge,  with 
one  wretched  horse. 

Once  I  was  driving  with  one  of  these 
coachmen.  ...  He  was  a  young  man, 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  tall  and  well 
built ;  a  powerful  fellow,  with  blue  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks,  his  patched  cap  press- 
ing his  curling  brown  locks  down  to  his 
eyebrows.  It  was  a  wonder  how  his'tal- 
tered  coat  h,ung  together  on  his  broad 
shoulders. 

But  the  handsome,  beardless  face  look- 
ed sad  and  gloomy. 

I  began  to  talk  to  him.  His  voice  also 
sounded  sorrowful,  "  Why  are  you  not 
cheerful,  my  brother?"  lasked.  "  Have 
you  a  sorrow  ?' 

The  youth  did  not  immediately  reply. 

At  length  he  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  sir, 
I  have  a  sorrow  ;  such  a  sorrow  that  I 
cannot  imagine  one  more  bitter  for  any 
one.     My  wife  is  dead." 

"  And  you  loved  her  well  ?" 

The  youth  did  not  turn  round  ;  he 
only  nodded  his  head  slightly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  loved  her,  .  ,  .  Itisnow 
eight  months  since.  \  .  .  I  cannot  al- 
ways overcome  it.  It  gnaws  my  heart 
.  .  ,  continually.  And  why  should 
she  have  died  ?  She  was  young  and 
strong.  But  the  cholera  came,  and  in 
viu  day  it  killed  her." 

"  Then  she  was  a  good  wife  to  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,"  and  the  poor  fellow  sighed 
deeply,  "  we  were  all  in  all  to  each  other  ! 
She  died  while  I  was  absent.  When  I 
learned  that  she  was  actually  buried,  I 
hastened  to  our  home  in  the  village.  It 
was  past  midnight  when  I  arrived  there. 
I  entered  the  house,  and  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  whispered,  quite 
softly,  '  Mascha,  my  Mascha  ! '  .  .  . 
bnl  only  the  cricket  chirped.  Then  I 
fell  a-weeping  ;  I  flung  myself  down, 
and  beat  the  earth  with  my  palm  !  '  In- 
satiable gulf,'  I  cried,  '  thou  hast  swal- 
lowed her.  .  .  .  Oh,  swallow  me  also  ! ' 
.  .  .  Alas,  Mascha  ! -Mascha  1"  he  add- 
ed softly,  after  a  pause.  And  without 
relinquishing  the  reins,  he  dried  a  tear 

*  A  tax  levied  upoa  the  serfs. 
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from  his  eyes  with -his  mittened  hand; 
then  gave  the  reins  a  shake,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  spoke  no  more. 

When  I  alighted,  I  gave  him  a  fee  for 
himself.  He  seized  his  cap  with  both 
hands,  made  me  a  deep  reverence,  and 
then  slowly  continued  his  way  along  the 
deserted,  snowy  street,  which  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  gray  January  fog. 

April,  1878. 


Once  upon  a  lime  there  was  a  block- 
head. 

For  a  long  time  he  lived  happy  and 
content,  until  at  last  a  report  reached 
him  that  everybody  considered  him  a 
brainless  fool. 

This  roused  the  blockhead  and  made 
him  sorrowful.  He  considered  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  confute  this 
statement. 

Suddenly  an  idea  burst  upon  his 
wretched  mind,  and  without  delay  he 
put  it  into  execution. 

One  day  an  acquaintance  encountered 
him  in  the  street,  and  began  to  praise  a 
celebrated  painter. 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  the  hloikhead, 
"  do  you  not  know  that  this  man!  works 
have  long  since  been  banished  to  the 
lumber-room  ?  You  musl  be  aware  of 
the  fact  !  .  .  .  You  are  far  behindhand 
in  culture." 

The  friend  was  alarmed,  and  imme- 
diately concurred  with  the  blockhead's 
opinion. 

"  That  is  a  clever  book  that  I  have 
read  to-day  '"  said  another  of  his  ac- 
quaintances to  him. 

"  God  have  mercy  !"  cried  the  block- 
head. "  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  say 
50  ?  That  book  is  utterly  worthless  ; 
there  can  only  be  one  idea  cocicerning 
it.  And  did  you  not  know  that  ?  .  ,  , 
Oh,  Culture  has  left  you  far  behind." 

And  this  acquaintance  also  was  alarm- 
ed, and  he  agreed  with  the  blockhead. 

"  What  a  splendid  fellow  my  friend, 
N —  N— ,  is  !"saida  third  acquaintance 
to  the  blockhead  ;  "  he  is  a  truly  nobte 
man  !" 

"  Good  heavens  !"  shrieked  the  block- 
head ;  "  N —  N  —  is  a  notorious  scamp  ! 
He  has  already  plundered  all  his  rela- 
tions. Who  does  not  know  that  ?  .  .  , 
You  are  sadly  wanting  in  culture  \" 

And  the  third  acquaintance  was  also 
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alarmed,  and  instanlly  accepted  the 
blockhead's  opinion.  Whatever  was 
praised  in  the  blockhead's  presence,  he 
had  always  the  same  answer.  And  in 
every  case  be  added,  reproachfully, 
"  And  you  still  believe  thai  authority  ?" 

"  A  spiteful,  venomous  man  !"  that 
was  how  the  blockhead  was  now  known 
amonft  his ' acquaintances.  "But  what 
a  head  !" 

' '  And  what  language  !' '  added  others. 
"  Whattalent !" 

And  the  end  of  it  all  was,  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  intrusted  the  blockhead 
with  the  writing  of  the  critiques  in  his 
journal. 

The  blockhead  criticised  everything, 
and  every  one,  in  his  well-known  style, 
and  with  his  customary  abuse. 

And  BOW,  he,  the  former  enemy  of 
every  authority,  is  himself  an  authority, 
and  the  rising  generation  show  him 
respect,  and  tremble  before  him. 

And  how  can  the  poor  youths  do  other- 
wise ?  Certainly,  to  show  him  respect 
is  an  astonishing  notion  ;  but  woe  to 
you,  if  you  would  take  his  measure,  or 
try  to  make  him  appear  as  he  really  was, 
you  would  immediately  be  criticised 
without  mercy. 

Blockheads  have  a  brilliant  life  among 
cowards. 

April,  1878. 

AN    EASTERN    LEGEND. 

Who,  in  Bagdad,  does  not  know  ihe 
great  Djaffar,  the  sun  of  the  \iniverse? 
Once  upon  a  lime,  many  years  ago, 
while  Djaffar  was  still  a  "youth,  he  was 
walking  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad. 

Suddenly  a  hoarse  cry  fell  upon  his 
ear — some   one  was  calling  for  help, 

Djaffar  was  known  among  his  acquaint- 
ance by  bis  lofty  mind  and  wise  reflec- 
tion ;  he  had  also  a  com  passion  ate  he  art, 
and  could  rely  upon  his  strength. 

He  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the 
cry,  and  discovered  a  feeble  old  man, 
who  was  being  forced  toward  the  city 
walls  by  two  robbers,  who  intended 
plundering  him. 

Djaffar  drew  bis  sabre,  and  attacked 
the  miscreants  ;  one  he  slew,  and  the 
other  (led. 

The  old  man  fell  at  his  deliverer's 
feet,  kissed  Ihe  hem  of  his  garment, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Brave  youth,  your 
generosity  shall  not  remain  unrewarded. 
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Apparently,  I  am  only  a  miserable  beg- 
gar ;  but  that  is  a  delusion.  1  am  no 
ordinary  man.  At  daybreak,  to-mor- 
row, come  to  the  mai  ket-place,  I  will 
await  you  by  the  fountain,  and  you  shall 
be  assured  of  the  truth  of  my  words." 

Djaffar  hesitated  : ' '  This  man  certain- 
ly appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  beggar  : 
however,  who  can  tell  ?  Why  should  I 
not  make  the  experiment  ?"  and  he  an- 
swered and  said,  "  It  is  well,  my  father, 
I  will  come  !" 

I'he  old  man  gazed  at  him,  and  went 
away. 

At  daybreak,  the  nent  morning,  Djaf- 
far repaired  to  the  market-place.  The 
old  man  was  already  awaiting  him,  lean- 
ing against  the  marble  basin  of  the  foun- 
tain. 

He  took  Djaffar's  hand  in  silence,  and 
led  him  into  a  little  garden  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 

In  [he  centre  of  the  garden,  a  tree  of 
an  unknown  species  spmnjj  from  the 
green  turf. 

It  had  the  appearance  of  a  cypress, 
but  its  leaves  were  of  an  azure  tint. 

Three  fruits,  three  apples,  hung  from 
the  straight  and  slender  twigs;  one  apple, 
of  medium  size,  was  ral  her  lonj>  and  milk 
white  ;  another  was  large,  round,  and 
bright  red  ;  the  third  was  small,  shrivel- 
led, and  yellowish. 

The  tree  rustled  softly,  although  no 
breeze  stirred.  It  sounded  soft  and  sad, 
as  if  it  were  made  of  glass  ;  it  appeared 
to  be  conscious  of  Djaffar's  presence. 

■'  Youth  !"  said  the  old  man,  "  pluck 
one  of  these  fruits  and  take  heed  :  if  you 
pluck  and  eat  the  white  apple,  you  will 
be  wiser  than  all  mankind  ;  if  you  pluck 
the  red  apple  and  eat  it,  you  will  become 
rich  as  the  Jew  Rothschild  ;  but  if  you 
pluck  and  eat  the  yellow  apple,  then  you 
will  be  agreeable  to  the  old  women. 
Make  up  your  mind  without  delay  ;  in  an 
hour  the  fruit  will  decay,  and  the  tree 
will  sink  deep  into  the  earth." 

Djaffar  bowed  his  head  and  consid- 
ered. "Which  shall  I  decide  upon?" 
asked  he  of  himself,  half  aloud.  "  Were 
I  too  wise,  life  perhaps  might  disgust 
me  ;  were  I  richer  than  all  other  men. 
they  would  envy  me  ;  sooner  therefor  I 
will  pluck  and  eat  the  third,  withered 
apple !" 

He  did  so,  and  the  old  man  laughed 
with  his   toothless  mouth,    and   said : 
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"Oh,  wisest  among  all  youths  !     You  "  Does  he  wish  to  mock  us  with  that  ?" 

have  chosen  aright !     Wherefore  do  you  yelled  the  furious  voices.     "Tear   the 

need  the  white  apple?  you  are  already  paltry  rhymester  down  from  the  rostrum  ' 

wiser  than  Solomon.      Neither  do  you  Down    with    the  blockhead  '     Pelt    the 

want  the  red   apple — you   will  be  rich  fool  with  rotten  apples  and  stinking  eggs  .' 

without  it,   and    no  one  will  envy  you  Stones  !     Bring  stones  !" 

your  wealth."  Junius  rushed  headlong  from  the  ros- 

"  Then   tell  "ine,  venerable   father,"  trum ;  but  scarcely  had   he  gained  his 

said  Djaltar,  trembling  with  joy,"  where  dwelling,  than  he  heard  tumultuou'i  ap- 

the  most  honored  mother  of  our  Chalise  plause,  shouts  of  praise,  and   scclama- 

— the  beloved  of  the  gods — lives."  tions. 

The  sage  bowed  lo  the  very  earth,  and  Tortured  with  doubts,  Junius  returned 

pointed  out  the  way-io  the  youth.  .  .  .  to  the  square,  and  endeavored,  if  possible 

Who   in  Bagdad  does  not  know   the  lo  mingle  unobserved  in  the  crowd,  for 

sun  of  the  universe,  the  great  and  illus-  "  'Tisdangerous  to  rouse  the  grim  lion." 

trious  Djaifar  ?  And  what  did  he  see  ? 

Afirii,  187B.  Raised  high  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 

mnllitude,  on  a  flat,  golden  shield,  cloth- 

THE  TWO  QUATRAINS.  ed  In  theptirple  mantle.his  locks  crowued 

There  was  once  a  town  whose  inhabi-  with  laurel,  sloo'd  his  rival,  the  .youthful 

tants    worshipped    poetry    so    ardently  poet,  Julius.    .     .     .      And   the    people 

that,  if  some  weeks  elapsed  without  new  shouted  :  "  Glory  and  honor  to  the  im- 

and  masterly   poems   coming    to    light,  mortal  Julius  !     He  has  consoled  us  in 

such  a  poetical  sterility  was  regarded  as  our  trouble  ;  and  in  our  great  sorrow  he 

a  public  calamity.  has  refreshed  us  with  his  sublime  poetry. 

Every  one  then  teould  put  on  their  which  is  sweeter  than  honey,  more 'musi- 

worst  clothing,  would  strew  ashes  upon  cat  than  the  sound  of  the  cymbals,  more 

their  heads,  and  would  gather  together  fragrant  than  theodorof  roses,  iindpurer 

in  an  open  space,  to  wail,  to  shed  tears,  than  the  blue  of  heaven  !     Lift  him  in 

and  to  murmur  bitterly  against  the  Muse  triumph,  perfume  his  inspired  head  with 

who  had  forsaken  them.  soft  clouds  of  incense,    fan   him  with 

On  one  of  these  days  of  mourning,  a  palm  branches,  strew  all  the  spices  of 

youthful  poet,   Junius,  appeared  in  the  Arabia  before  him  !    Honor  and  glory  to 

square,  which  was  densely  packed  with  the  divine  poet !" 

sorrowing  people.  Junius  approached  one  of  the  worship- 
He  mounted  the  rostrum  in  haste,  and  pers  :  "  Repeat  tome,  O  beloved  fellow- 
made  a  sign  to  show  that  he  wished  to  townsman,  the  words  with  which  Julius 
recite  a  poem.  has  enchanted.     Alas  !  unfortunately  I 

The  lictors  flourished  their  staves,  and  was  not  present  when  he  recited  them.    I 

shouted    with    stentorian    voices—"  Si-  pray  you,  do  me  the  favor  to  repeat  them, 

lence!  attention  !"     The  expectant  mul-  if  you  can  remember  them  !" 

titude  was  silent.  "  How    could    1   ever    forget    such 

"  Friends  !    companions  \"      began  verses  !  '  cried  the  questioned  oneeager- 

Junius,  in  a  clear,  but  slightly  faltering  ly  ;  "  for  what  do  you  lake  me  ?    Listen 

voice  ;  and  shout  aloud,  rejoice  with  us  !     The 

■'■Friends  and   companion,!     The   Icvcr  .of  verses  commence  thus  : 

Votity.  '"Thelover  of  poetry,   my  friends  and  toin- 

Cod  of  harmonious  beauty  and  light,  panions, 

Charms  away  trouble,   and  vanquishes  sar-  God  ot  sublimity,  beauty,  and  light, 

row  :  Care  disappears,  and  all  sorrow  is  ended  ! 

Apollo  arises— and  fled  is  the  night !' "  When  Phcebus  arises, —then  vanishes  nigh'. !' 

Junius  had  concluded  ;  the  answer  was  "  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

—a  universal  burst  of  laughter,  howls,  "But   I    pray    you."    cried   Junius, 

and  whistles  from  every  side.  "  those  are  my  own  verses  !     Julius  was 

The  upturned  faces  of  the  multitude  among  the  crowd  when  I  was  reciting 

glowed   with    indignation  ;    every   eye  ihem,    he  head  them,  and  has  repealed 

spaikled    with  rage ;    every  hand  was  them   with   a    few  trifling    alterations, 

raised  threateningly,  and  clenched.  which,  after  ail,  are  no  improvement !" 
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I,  .  .  .  you  nose,   and,   with   ruffled   plumage,  and 

olher,  with  chirping  desperately  and  pitifully,  sprang 

either  cnvi-  twice  at  the  open,  grinning  mouth, 

ect  yourself,  He  had  come  to  protect  his  little  one 

it  sublimity  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.   His  little  body 

sbus   arises,  trembled  all  ot^er,  his  voice  was  hoarse, 

iDipare  your  he  was  in  an  agony — he  offered  himself, 

arises,  apd  The  dog  must  have  seamed  a  gigantic 

monster  to  him.     But,  in  spile  of  that, 

the  same  ?"  he  had  not  remained  safe  on  his  lofty 

bough.     A  Power  stronger  than  his  own 

rrupted    the  will  has  forced  him  down. 

the    people.  Treasure  stood  still  and  turned  away. 

ieces  !"  ...     It  seemed  as  if  he  also  felt  this 

tongue.     A  Power. 

i  overheard  I  hastened  to  call  the  discomfited  dog 

toward    the  back,  and  went  away  with  a  feeling  of 

hand  oh  his  respect. 

us  !  you  re-  Yes,  smile  not  I     I  felt  a  respect  for 

osed  out  of  this  heroic  little  bird,  and  for  the  depth 

ly   repeated  of  his  paternal  love, 

lit  upon  the  Love,  I  reflected,  is  stronger  than  death 

:cess.    Vour  and  the  fear  of  death  ;  it  is  love  alone 

e  you."  that  supports  and  animates  all. 

lust  console  ^frJi,  1*78. 

e  must^'coi!!  "   ''"^  ^''"'''■^■ 

the  crowd-  ^  magnificent,  dazzingly-illuminated 

icclamations  '^''"'  *  '^rong  of  ladies  and  cavaliers. 

jg  fjygj  All  are  animated,   and  join  in  lively 

Stic,     Julius  conversation.     The   conversation  turns 

n'  glittering  "P°"  *  celebrated  singer.     They  say  she 

qlieringsun,  '^   divine,  ■immnrlal.   ...  Ah,  how  en- 

•d  with  lau-  chanlmg  was  that  last  trill  yesterday  ! 

jmed  clouds  Suddenly,    as  if   by  the    stroke  of  a 

I  fell  before  "'^n''.  '''^  covering  of  skin  disappeared 

the  venera  ^'°'"  ^^'^''y  f^ce,  from  every  head,  and 

hearts  of  his  '"  ^^  instant  the  hue  of  death  was  on 

no  bounds  every  skull,  with  its  ashy,  naked  jaw  and 

cheek  bones. 

I   watched   the    movsmenls    of   these 

jaws  and  cheeks  with    horror  ;    I  saw 

c  chase,  and  how  the  round,  bony  balls  turned  round 

I  my  garden,  and  round,  and  shone  in  the  glare  of  the 

lamps  and  tapers  ;  saw  how  smaller  balls 

limself,    and  —the  balls  of  the  senseless  eyes— revolv- 

s  if  he  scent-  ed  in  the  large  ones. 

I  dare  not  touch  my  own  face,  neither 

nd  perceived  regard  it  in  the  mirror. 

iwbeak,  and  The  skulls,  however,    moved  in  just 

ad  fallen  out  (he    same    way    as   before  ;     the    same 

shaking  the  sounds  that  the  lips  bad  uttered  now  pro- 

itly).  and  lay  ceeded  from  between  teeth  that  had  lost 

the  ground,  their  teeth,  and  the  nimble  tongues  still 

igs  extended,  prattled  of  the  astonishing  finishing  lips 

softly,  when  of   the    inimitable,    immortal— yes,  im- 

with  a  black  mortal — singer. — Macmillcn  s Magazine. 

ig  tree,  drop-  Afnl,  1878. 

re  the  dogs  {To  be  continued.) 
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The  idea  of  a  being,  half  wolf,  half  of  Arcadia,  who  was  turned  into  a  wolf 

man,  and  possessing  also  many  demoni-  as  a  punishment  for  oSering  human  flesh 

acal  attributes,  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  to  the  gods. 

old-woild  superstition  still  to  be  found  A  legend  also  speaks  of  one  of  the 
in  very  many  European  countries,  and  family  of  Anthos,  who,  selected  by  lot, 
strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  the  'dis-  proceeded  to  the  shores  of  a  lake  in 
covery,  at  times,  of  children  who  have  Arcadia,  where,  after  suspending  his 
been  carried  off  and  cared  for  by  wolves  garments  to  the  branches  of  an  oak,  he 
who  preferred  the  rfile  of  foster-mother  plunged  in  and  swam  across.  Changing 
to  that  of  devourer — an  occurrence  of  into  a  wolf,  he  was  condemned  to  wan- 
which  there  are  frequent  proofs  on  der  for  nine  years  ;  but  should  he  have 
record.  The  wild  and  howling  night  abstained  from  feeding  on  human  flesh, 
winds,  the  Maruts  that  gave  the  name  to  he  was  permitted  to  resume  his  former 
our  too  familiar  nightmare,  may  have  shape  by  swimming  back  again,  and  re- 
given  the  first  notion  of  demon  wolves  gaining  his  clothes  which  were  still  in 
to  the  trembling  listener  as  they  passed  the  tree. 

shrieking   by  his  solitary   tent  or  hut.         Herodotus   states   that  the  Ncurians 

As    these    winds    also     represented   the  became  wolves  for  a  few  days  once  a 

Pitris,  the  good  pattes  or  fathers,  and  year,  and  then  returned  to  the  form  of 

the  followers  of  Indra,  the  transition  of  men.     Virgil  and  Propertius  give    the 

thought  by  which  the  spiiit-wolf  and  the  same  transformation,  and  Petronius  tells 

human   form    became   amalgamated    is  a  story  related  by  Nicetos  at  Primal' 

easily  imagined.  chio's  banquet  in  which  he  (Niceros)  set 

There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  evi-  oS  to  walk  in  the  early  morning  accom- 

dence  that,  at  different  times,  a  form  of  paaied  by   a    "valiant  soldier,    a    soi' 

madness  has  broken  out  by  which  indi-  of   grim  water-drinking    Pluto.     About 

viduals  have  fancied  themselves  to  be  cockcrow,  when  the  moon  was  shining 

turned    into    wolves.     Burton,    in    his  as  bright  as  midday,  we  came  among  the 

"  Anatomy   of  Melancholy,"  describes  monuments.     My  friend  began  address- 

this    disease,    which    he    styles    Lycan-  ing  himself  to  the  stars,  but  I  was  rather 

ihropia,    as    "  when    men    run    howling  in  a  mood  to  sing  or  to  count  them,  and 

about  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and  when  I  turned  to  look  at  him — lo  !  he 

will  not  be  pursuaded  but  tliat  they  are  had  stripped  tiimseif,  and  laid  down  his 

wolves    or    some    such     beasts."     He  clothes  near  him.     My  hear;  was  in  my 

quotes   authority   for  many  instances  ;  nostrils,  and  I  stood  like  a  dead  man  ; 

one,  among  the  rest,  of  "  a  poor  lius-  but  he  made  a  mark  round  his  clothes 

bandman  that  still  hunted  about  graves,  and  on  a  sudden  became  a  wolf.     Do 

and   kept  in   churchyards,   of  a  pale,  not  think  t  jest ;  I  would  not  lie  for  any 

black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look.     Such  be-  man's  estate.     But  to  return  to  what  I 

like,"  continues  the  garrulous  old  writer,  was  saying.     When  he  became  a  wolf, 

"  such,    belike,  or    little    better,   were  he  began    howling,  and    fled   into  the 

King  Proteus'  daughters,  that  thought  woods.     At  first  I  hardly  knew  where  I 

themselves  kine  ;  and  Nebuchadnezr.ar,  was,    and   afterward,    when    I    went    to 

in  Daniel,   as  some   interpreieis  hold,  take  up  his  clothes,  they  were  turned 

was    only    troubled  with   this  kind  of  into  stone.     VVho  then  died  with  fear 

madness."  but  1  ?    Yet  1  drew  mysword,  and  went 

King  James  the  First  also  speaks  in  a  cutting  the    air  right  and   left,   till   I 

somewhat  similar  manner  in  the  First  reached   the   villa  of  my  sweetheart" 

chapter  of  the  Third  Book  of  Dxmo-  Here  he  is  told  that  a  wolf  had  been  at 

nologie.     Pliny    states  that    men   were  the  farm  and  worried  the  caltte,  but  that 

changed    into   wolves,    and    again   into  a  slave  had  run  a  lance  into  his  neck,  so 

men  '  Pausanias  narrates  a  history  of  a  he  sets  off    home  as  fast  as  possible. 

man  who  remained  awolf  for  ten  years  ;  "  When  I  came  to  the  spot  where  the 

and  Ovid,   in  his    "  Metamorphoses,"  clothes  had  turned  into  stone,  I  could 

describes  the  transition  of  Lycaon,  King  find  nothing  but    blood.     But  when  I 
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got  home  I  found  my  friend  the  soldier  >  speaks  of  these  girdles  being  once  for 

in  bed,  bleeding  at  the  neck  like  an  ox,  sale.     "  A  sale,"  says  he,  "  was  made 

and  a  doctor  dressing    his  wound.     I  by  order  of  the  authorities,  of  a  heap  of 
then   knew   he  was  a  turnskin   (versi-"    old  things  that  lay   in  a  room  in  the 

pellis),  nor  would  I  ever  have  broken  Erichsburg.     Among  them  were  old  im- 

bread  with   him  again— no,  not  if  you  plements  of  the  chase  which  had  been 

had  killed  me."  taken  from    poachers,  and  also    some 

The  title  ''turnskin','  is  also  in  ac-  werewolf  girdles.    The  Amtmann's man, 

cordance  with  the  Norwegian  idea  of  ihe  having  a  mind  to  tiy  the  effect  of  the 

werewolf,  as  the  change  has  always  been  latter,  buckled  one  of  ihem  on,  was  im- 

supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  means  mediately  turned  into  a  wolf,  and  started 

of  a  skin   robe,  or  sometimes  a  girdle,  off    for    Hunnesriick.     The    Amtmann  ' 

which  could  be  put  on  or  taken  off.     In  rode  after  him,  and  cutting  at  his  back 

the  Middle  Ages  the  bandit  or  outlaw  with  a  sword,  severed  the  girdle,  where- 

•   was  said  to  wear  a  caput  lupinum,  or  as  upon    the    man    resumed     his    proper 

it  was  called  in  England,  wulFesheofod  shape."     Anotherstory  is  told  of  alittle 

(wolf's  head).      King  Hatald  Harfagr  boy  who  put  on  his  father's  girdle,  and 

had   a  bodv  of  men  called   Ulfhednar  was  transformed.     His  father  overtook 

(wolf-coated)  to  dislinguish  them  from  him  and  unfastened  it.     The  boy  after- 

the  Berseker    (bear-skin    shirted),    and  ward  said  that,  the  moment  he  put  on 

these  men,    according    to   Hertz,    were  the  girdle,  he  became  ravenously  hun- 

originaliy     supposed     to    put    on    the  gry.     A  common    German    story,   also 

slrength   and   fierceness  of  the  animal  quoted  by  Mr.  Kelly,  is  that  of  a  char- 

with  his  skin.     The  myih  of  the  giant  coal-burner,  who,  believing  his  two  com- 

wolf  Fenris,  the  offspring  of  evil  Loki  panions  to  be  asleep,  fastened  his  wolf- 

and     the     giantess     Angurboda,     who  beli  round   him,    became    a  wolf,  and 

created  such  a  disturbance  among  the  devoured  a  foal.     His  'comrades,   who 

gods  in  Asgard,  gave  a  semi- religious  had  only  been  feigning  asleep,  had  ob- 

authority  to  the  man-wolf  idea  in  Scan-  served  him,    and  when,    on    their  way 

dinavia.  home,  he    complained    of    an    internal 

Professor  de  Gubernatis,  in  his  excel-  pain,  they  told  him  it  was  hardly  to  be 

lent  volume  on   "  Zoological  Mytholo-  wondered  at  when  a  man  had  a  whole 

gv,"  mentions  a  she-wolf  in  an  Esiho-  foal  inside  him.     "Had  you  said  that 

nian  story  who  comes  up  on  hearinc  the  to  me  out  yonder,"  replied  the  were - 

cry   of  a  child,  and   gives   it   milk   to  wolf,  "  you  would  never  have  reached 

nourish  it.      "  The  story   tells  us  that  home  again  ;"  and  sayiog  this  he  disap- 

the  shape  of  a  wolf  was  assumed  by  the  peared,  and  was  not  again  seen, 
mother  of  the  child  herself,  and  that.         Another  German  tale  tells  of  a  farmer 

when  she  was  alone,  she  placed  her  wolf  who   was   driving  his   wife    through   a 

disguise  upon  a  rock,  and  appeared  as  a  wood,  and  who  suddenly  alighted,  tell- 

woman  to  feed  the  child.     The  husband,  ing  his  wife  to  drive  on,  and  to  throw 

informed  of  this,  orders  that  the  rock  be  her  apron  to  any  beast  that  might  attack 

heated,  so  that  when  the  wolf's  skin  is  her.     She  was  attacked  by  a  wolf,  who 

again  placed  upon  it,  it  may  be  burned,  tore  her  apron  into  shreds,  and  then  re- 

and   he  may   thus  be  able  to  recognize  treated.      Upon    her    husband's    return 

and  take  back  to  himself  his  wife.     The  she  saw  some  threads  of  her  apron  stick* 

she-wolf  that  gives  her  milk  to  the  twin  ing  between  his  teeth,  and  knew  he  was 

brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  Latin  a   werewolf.     Iron   or  steel  thrown   or 

epic   tradition,  was  no    less    a  woman  held  over  a  werewolf  is,  in  Germany, 

than   Ihe  nurse-wolf  of  Ihe  Esthonian  supposed  to  split  the  wolf-skin^  so  that 

story."  the    man    comes  out  through  the  fore- 

In  Germany  the  transformation  is  be-  head.      Loups  garoux  are  still  supposed 

lieved  to  take  place  by  means  of  a  belt  to  linger  in  some  parts  of  France,  but 

made  of  wolf-skin,  and  should  this  be  during  the  sixteenth  century  many  peo- 

unfastened  or  cut,   the   man-wolf   im-  pie  were  burned  to  death,  having  been 

mediately  loses  his  wolf   nature.     Mr.  found  guilty  of  assuming  the  form  and' 

Kelly,    in    bis    "Curiosities    of  Indo-  habits  of  Ihe  werewolf.    In  Portugal,  the 

European  Tradition  and  Folk  Lore,"  legend  of  the  Lobis-homen  still  survives, 
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but  it  appears  to  be  often  confused  with 
another  superstition,  that  of  the  demon 
horse,  the  phouka  of  Irish  tradition. 

The  following  Polish  stories  are  given 
in  Naak^'s  tianslation  of  Slavonic 
fairj-lalcs.  Some  young  people  were 
dancing  and  enjoying  themselves  on  a 
hill  near  the  Vistula,  when  an  enormous 
wolf<seized  oue  of  the  handsomest  girls, 
and  was  dragging  her  aivay^.  Some  of 
the  youths  followed  and  overtook  them, 
when  the  wolf  dropped  the  girl  and 
stood  at  bay.  As  they  had  no  hre-anns 
the  young  men  stood  irresotule,  or  hur- 
ried back  for  weapons,  so  the  wolf  again 
seized  the  girl,  and  bore  her  into  ihe 
forest.  Fifty  years  passed,  and  another 
feast  was  taking  place  on  the  same  hill, 
when  |n  old  man  approached.  The 
people  invited  him  to  join  them,  but  he 
sat  silently  and  gloomily  down.  An  old 
peasant  entered  into  conversation,  and 
was  astonished  when  the  stranger  hailed 
him  by  name  as  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  been  lost  fifty  years  before.  The 
aged  stranger  then  told  Ihe  wondering 
peasants  that  he  had  been  changed  into 
a  wolf  by  a  witch,  and  had  carried  away 
his  betrothed  from  that  hill  during  a 
festival,  that  they  had  only  lived  to- 
gether in  the  forest  for  a  year,  and  then 
she  had  died.  He  showed  them  his 
hands  covered  with  blood,  and  said  : 
"  From  that  moment,  savage  and  furi- 
ous, I  attacked  every  one  and  desiroyed 
everything  I  fell  in  with.  It  is  now  (our 
years  since  I  again  changed  to  human 
shape.  I  have  wandered  from  place  to 
place.  I  wished  to  see  you  all  once 
more,  to  see  the  hut  and  village  where  I 
was  born  and  grew  up  a  man.  After 
that — ah,  woe  is  me  !  fly,  fly  from  me. 
I  shall  become  a  wolf  again  !"  He  was 
instantly  transformed,  howled  piieously, 
and  disappeared  in  the  forest  forever. 

The  second  story  is  of  a  peasant  with 
whom  a  witch  fell  in  love.  As  he 
slighted  her,  she  told  him  that  when 
next  he  chopped  wood  in  the  forest  he 
would  become  a  wolf.  He  laughed  at 
her  threats;  but  they  were  fulfilled.  He 
wandered  about  for  some  years,  but 
would  never  eat  raw  flesh,  preferring  to 
frighten  away  the  shepherds,  and  eat 
their  provisions.  At  last  he  woke  one 
day  from  sleep,  and  found  himself  once 
more  a  man.  Heimmediately  ran  to  his 
old  home,  only  to  find  his  parents  dead. 


his  friends  dead  or  removed,  and  his 
betrothed  married  and  with  four  chil- 
dren. In  this  and  the  preceding  tale 
there  is  a  trace  of  the  Rip  van  Winkle 
incident  and  its  oldor  original.  A  third 
story  is  also  given,  but  space  will  not 
allow  its  tianscriptioi). 

In  the  story  of  the  Leshy,  or  wood 
demon,  given  in  Ralston's  "  Russian 
Folk  Tales,"  there  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  portion  of  the  former  tale, 
which  might  suggest  that  the  Ltishy  and 
the  werewolf  were  not  unconnected. 
The  wood  demon  carries  a  girl  off  into 
the  forest,  wheie  she  lives  with  him  until 
he  is  shot  hy  a  hunter.  The  story  of 
"The  Treasure"  in  the  same  volume 
speaks  of  a  goat-skin  uniting  with  the 
body  of  a  pope  or  priest,  so  that  he 
could  not  lake  it  off,  thus  becoming  half 
animal  as  in  Ihe  tradition  of  the  wolf- 
man. 

Dasent,  in  Ihe  introduction  to  his 
"  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse," 
shows  that  the  belief  in  werewolves  was 
common  in  Sweden  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Going  back  into  mythical  times, 
he  states  that  "  the  Volsunga  Saga/ex- 
preasly  slates  of  Sigmund  and  Sinhslli 
that  ihey  became  werewolves,  which,  we 
may  reniaik,  were  Odin's  sacred  beasts. 
,  ,  .  The  wolf's  skin.  .  ,  .  was  as- 
sumed and  laid  aside  at  pleasure."  In 
"  Morte  d' Arthur"  (Book  xix..  chap. 
11)  mention  is  made  of  "  Sir  Marrok, 
Ihe  good  knyghte,  that  was  betrayed 
with  his  wyf,.for  she  made  hym  seuen 
yete  a  werewolf."  In  a  Latin  poem  of 
the  t well th  or  thirteen th  century  ( printed 
in  the  Reliciuire  Antique,  ii.,  103)  there 
are  some  linca  describing  men  in  Ire- 
land who  could  change  themselves  into 
wolves  and  worry  sheep,  and  who.  if 
they  were  wounded  in  their  wolf  form, 
retained  the  wound  on  regaining  human 
shape. 

Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  his  Note  on 
llie  Word  Werwolf  {William  of  Paletne. 
Edit.  1832).  states  :  "  In  '  The  Master 
ot  Game,'  a  treatise  on  hunting  com- 
posed for  Henry  the  Fifth,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  :  '  And  sorame  ther  ben 
.  .  .  that  etcn  children  and  men,  and 
eten  non  other  fleische  from  that  tyme 
that  thei  ben  acharmed  with  mannes 
fleisch-k  .  .  .  And  thei  ben  cleped 
werewolves,  for  that  men  shulden  be 
war  of  them,'  "     The  ancient  fomance. 
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to  which  this  was  a  niodern  note,  was 
translated  from  ihe  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
about  A.D.  1350,  and  gives  a  curious 
history  of  a  wctewoH.  Alphouns,  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  heir  lo  the 
crown,  was  bewitched  by  his  stepmother 
Brannde  (wlio  wished  her  own  son, 
Braundinis  lo  be  the  heir),  and  turned 
into  a  werewolf.  This  wolf  carried 
away  from  Palermo  William,  the  child 
of  Embrons,  King  of  Apulia,  swam  the 
Straits  of  Messina  with  the  boy,  and 
took  him  to  a  forest  near  Rome,  not 
doing  him  any  injury.  The  wolf  went 
to  obtain  food  for  the  child,  and,  in  his 
absence,  a  cowherd  found  the  boy, 
took  him  home,  and  adopted  him. 
William  grows  up,  and  is  given  by  the 
Emperor  of  Rome  to  his  daughter  as  a 
page.  The  romance  deals  with  many 
adventures ;  but,  at  last,  VViiliam  and 
the  Emperor's  daughter,  Melior,  become 
lovers  and  elope  together  dressed  in  the 
skins  of  two  white  bears.  They  wander 
until  they  find  a  den,  where  they  are 
hidden.  When  they  are  suffering  from 
hunger,  the  werewolf  finds  them,  and 
brings  them  cooked  beef  and  two  flasks 
of  wine,  of  which  he  had  robbed  two 
men.  The  Emperor  of  Rome,  who  had 
betrothed  Melior  to  Parlensdon,  son  of 
the  Emperor  of  Greece,  still  pursues  the 
wandering  lovers,  who  are  guided  and 
helped  by  the  werewolf.  After  many 
adventures,  they  reach  Palermo,  which 
they  find  besieged  by  the  Spaniards. 
William,  who  has  a  werewolf  painted  on 
his  shield,  takes  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain  prisoners,  and  compels  tjucen 
fiiaunde  lo  reverse  her  enchantment, 
and  lo  restore  the  werewolf  to  his  origi- 
nal human  form. 

Wolves  have  been  so  long  extinct  in 
EiJgland  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  there  should  now  linger  any  tradi- 
tion of  them,  but  the  old  werewolf  idea 
seems  to  have  been  closely  allied  with 
the  horrible  vampire.  Intleed,  so 
prominent  a  personage  as  one  of  our 
kings — King  John  himself — is  said,  in 
an  old  Norman  chronicle,  to  have  wan- 
dered in  this  shape  after  death.  The 
monks  of  Worcester  were  compelled,  by 
the  frightful  noises  proceeding  from  his 
grave,  to  dig  up  his  body  and  cast  it  out 
of  consecrated  ground. 

Some  old  story  of  a  man  possessed  by 
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the  wolf-demon  may  perhaps  have  sug- 
gested to  Shakespeare  the  outburst  of 
Graliano  to  Shylock,  who  was  so  vindic- 
tively pursuing  his  victim  to  obtain  his 
fiesh  : 

Thy  currish  spirit 
Govern'd  a  irolf  ;    nho,  tiang'd  for  human 

Even  Ironi  the  gallows  did  his  fell  sou>  fleet. 

And 

Infused  itself  in  Ihee. 

In  Normandy,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  vampire-like  Loop  Garou  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  re-animated  corpse  of 
one  who  had  died  in  mortal  sin,  and  had 
risen  from  the  grave  to  prey  upon  man- 
kind. First,  the  corpse  began  to  gnaw 
the  (ace-clolh,  then  it  wailed  and 
shiieked  horribly,  burst  open  the  coffin, 
and  flames  arose  from  the  ground. 
This  pleasant  spectre  then  commenced 
its  midnight  murders  in  the  wolf  form, 
and  these  could  only  be  stopped  by  the 
priest  taking  up  Ihe  body,  decapitating 
it,  and  flinging  the  head  into  a  stream. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  in  addition  to 
the  remark  in  the  beginning  of  our 
paper,  that  the  discovery  of  wild  chil- 
dren reared  by  savage  animals  in  the 
woods  may  have  strengthened  the  belief 
in  half-human  animals,  that  Dr.  Hubsch, 
physician  to  the  hospitals  of  Constanti- 
nople, stated  that  in  1S51  he  saw  a 
specimen  of  one  of  a  central  African 
tribe  which  po:isessed  tails  and  fed  con- 
stantly on  human  flesh.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  in  his  article  on  Tailed  Men 
("  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages"), 
gives  the  history  of  John  Strays,  a 
Dutch  traveller,  who,  he  states,  visited 
the  Isle  of  Formosa  in  1677,  and  who 
thus  describes  a  wild  man  whom  his 
companions  caught,  and  who  had  mur- 
dered one  of  their  number  :  "  He  had  a 
tail  more  than  a  foot  long,  covered  with 
red  hair,  and  very  like  that  of  a  cow." 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  interesting 
but  ghastly  superstition,  I  would  men- 
tion the  derivation  of  the  prefix  "  were" 
in  the  word  werewolf,  as  given  by  Sir 
Frederick  Madden :  "  Wer,"  or 
"wera,"  a  man,  being  the  same  as 
the  Gothic  "  wair,"  Teutonic  "  wer," 
Francic  "  uuara,"  Celtic  "  gur," 
"  gwr,"  or  "  ur,"  Irish  "fair,"  Latin 
"  vir,"  etc. 

Gervaise,  of  Tilbury,  writing  in  the 
reign    of    Henry    the    Second,  states : 
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"  VidimMs  enim  frequenter  [in  Anglia  nomlnaDt,  Angli  vero  werewlf  dicunt ; 
per  lunaiiones  homines  in  lupos  mutari,  were  enim  Anglice  virum  sonat,  wlf, 
quod    hominum   genns  Gerulfos    Galli    lupum," — AH  the  Year  Round, 


MANZONI.   POET  AND  PATRIOT. 

The  Italians  have  lately  erected  on  the  ise  of  excellence.  The  recollection  of 
Piaiza  di  San' Fedele  at  Milan  a  statue  these  scenes  probably  found  voice  in 
in  honor  of  Allesandro  Manisoni.  The  his  "  Farewell  lo  the  Mountains." 
memorial  is  dated  May  Z2d,  1883,  his  But  this  lime  of  quiet  early  thought 
death  having  taken  place  on  the  same  came  to  an  end  when  he  joined  the  col 
day  ten  years  before,  at  the  age  of  eighty-  lege  of  the  Frati  Somaschi,  there  to  be- 
eight.  When  he  passed  away  at  this  gin  his  studies.  "  Never  can  I  forget, 
good  old  age,  the  countiy  which  he  had  wrote  Madame  Manzoni  to  a  friend, 
lived  to  sec  "  one,  undivided,  and  free,"  "  theday  I  toolcmy  little  Sandrino — (his 
mourned  him  wilh  a  truly  national  grief,  pet  name) — from  his  nurse  to  place  him 
and  his  remains,  after  l)ing  in  slate  for  in  the  college  of  the  Somaschi.  Young 
some  days,  were  followed  to  the  ceme-  as  he  was,  he  turned  such  a  mournful 
tery  of  Milan  by  a  vast  concourse,  in-  look  at  that  which  had  been  his  home  as 
eluding  the  royal  princes  and  all  the  the  carriage  hurried  into  the  road  which 
great  officers  of  State.  It  may  be  men-  hid  it  from  his  sight  !  But  when  I  left 
lioned,  as  an  indication  of  the  national  him  behind  those  gates  his  passionate 
feeling,  that  Verdi  wrote  his  well-known  grief  was  sad  to  see,  and,  as  I  afterward 
Requiem  to  honor  his  memory.  heard,  the  want  of  genial,  loving  treat- 
In  his  own  land  Manzcni's  fame  is  ment  seems  to  have  crushed  all  the 
universal,  but  among  us  other  names  childlike  gayety  from  his  heart,  and 
have  in  recent  times  occupied  a  larger  made  the  good  Frate  of  the  college  vote 
place  in  Italian  history,  and  it  may  be  him  their  worst  scholar." 
well  to  recall  the  leading  facts  and  inci-  Last  in  his  class,  never  up  in  his  les- 
dents  of  his  life.  sons,    the  most  terrible  epithets  were  ' 

Allesandro    Manzoni   was    born    at  showered  on  him.  "  Brcccone  !"  "  Du- 

Milan,  March  7th,  1785.   Hisfatherwas  roteste  !"    "  Asino  .'"    and  others   were 

representative   of  an  old  family  settled  in   every-day   use,  not  perhaps  without 

near  Lecco.     His  maternal  grandfather,  some    reason,   for    it    appears   that   for 

Cesare    Beccaria,     was     a     well-known  a  time  at  least  his   soul  was  wandering 

author  on  jurisprudence.     His  mother  among  the  green  mountain  slopes  and 

was  a  woman    also    of    some  literary  vineyards  of  his  country  home,  while  his 

ability,  and,  what  is  better,  a  woman  of  body  was  shut  within  the  cold  gray  walls 

good  sense,  and  of   much  graciousness  of  his  college. 

of  mind  and  of  presence.     The  dustom         There  is  little  doubt  that  these  Frate 

of  sending  young  children  to  the  moun-  knew  not  how  to  treat  a  child's  natural 

tains  with  their  nurses  to  become  strong  grief  at  leaving    his   home,  for  when, 

and  healthy,  a  custom  general  in  Italy  with  his  little  face  pressed  close  to  the 

to  the  present  time,  was  followed  by  the  tall  iron  gates  to  catch  a  last  look  at  his 

parents  of   the   young  Allesandro,  who  mother's  retreating  figure,  he  could  not 

placed  him  with  a  favorite  domestic  who  be  comforted,  one  of  them  thrust  the  red 

lived  in  a  pretty  cottage  among  the  hills  cross  he  wore  into  the  boy's  face,  telling 
of  Galbiale.     Amid  wild  and  beautiful    him  to  look  on  that  and  cease  weep- 

scenes  he  passed  the  early  years  of  bis  ing. 

childhood.  The  hills  and  meadows  and  This  sort  of  cold  treatment  seems  to 
vineyards,  where  he  wandered  under  the  have  rendered  the  little  stndent  stolidly 
blue  Italian  sky,  filled  the  mind  of  the  indifferent  to  all  the  correction  he  le- 
boy  with  a  certain  quiet  pleasure  which  ceived  ;  he  was  nervous,  irritable,  and 
gave  to  him  a  ihougbiful  look  far  above  almost  always  badly  prepared  with  his 
his  years.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  lessons.  The  castigation  in  consequence 
already  written  poetry  which  gave  prom-    inflicted  on  so  young  a  child-seemed  to 
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deaden  his  spirit,  and  he  got  lillle  bene- 
fit from  hia  first  school, 

A  better  prospect  opened  when  he  en- 
tered the  Collegio  dei  Nobili,  where  lie 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Vincenzo 
Monii,  |the  poet,  who  was  ihen  visiting 
the  institute.  In  thecompany  of  Monti 
he  felt,  boy  as  he  was,  how  much  his 
mind  required  enlarging  by  reading. 
The  thirst  for  knowledge  was  upon  the 
'student,  and  from  that  time  he  pro- 
gressed rapidly  in  his  education,  and  his 
teachers  began  to  see  that  there  was 
something  in  Manzoni  after  all. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1805, 
he  passed  two  years  with  his  widowed 
mother,  who  devoted  herself  lo  the 
training  of  her  sou.  By  her  judicious 
selection  of  his  books  she  fostered  his 
best  tastes,  and  also  strove  to  strengthen 
his  intellectual  powers,  a  care  which  his 
dreamy  and  sensitive  nature  required. 

Manzoni  looked  back  on  these  earlier 
years  with  tenderness.  His  subsequent 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pavia  were 
interrupted  by  the  removal  of  his  mother 
to  France,  to  recruit  her  health  by  change 
of  air  and  scene  at  Auteuil,  at  that  time 
the  resort  of  the  beau  monde  of  French 
literature  and  ait.  Here  Manzoni  met 
poets,  philosophers,  and  other  savans. 
Among  them  were  Condorcel,  Cabanis, 
and  other  disciples  and  admirers  of 
Voltaire,  by  whom  the  young  Italian  was 
for  a  time  led  into  sceptical  views. 
From  this  eclipse  he  soon  emerged,  and 
his  mother's  influence  had  deepened, 
when  he  happily  married  Harriette 
Blonde!,  the  daughter  of  a  banker  of 
Ceneva.  With  her  he  lived  for  some 
years  in  happy  retirement  in  Lombardy, 
atid  at  this  lime  he  wrote  devotional 
poems,  "  Inni  Sacri,"  a  series  of  lyrics 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  expression  and 
reverential  feeling. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Manzoni  at 
Auteuil,  Fauriel  the  sarani,  exerted  a 
permanent  influence  of  a  belter  sort  than 
most  of  that  circle.  Between  the  scholar 
and  the  student  a  great  sympathy  arose, 
and  the  more  matured  genius  of  the  elder 
man  became  of  great  use  to  the  younger. 
Manioni  was  shy  of  showing  his  pro- 
ductions 10  any  one  ;  but  Fauriel,  biding 
his  time,  in  his  own  quiet  way  taught 
Manzoni,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
much  which  gave  tone  to  the  then  crude 
ideas  of  bis,  imagination. 
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At  ibis  time  Madame  Manzoni  lost  her 
valued  friend.  Carlo  Imbonali,  and  her 
Son,  in  sympathy  for  her  sorrow,  com- 
posed a  most  touching  lament  on  his 
dealh,  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
that  this  poem  saw  the  light.  Perhaps 
he  was  afraid  of  his  friend's  criticism, 
which  yet  must  be  admitted  lo  have 
been  useful  on  the  whole.  At  an  age 
when  young  men  are  apt  to  take  advice 
in  any  shape  from  their  elders  as  a  sort 
of  slur  on  their  knowledge  of  things  in 
general,  Manzoni  found  in  Fauriel  a 
mentor  who  never  offended  his  amour 
propre,  and  yet  one  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating  all  those  principles 
of  iruthandhonorupon  which  real  char- 
acter is  founded. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  long  upon  the 
early  influences  by  which  Manzoni's 
genius  was  called  forlh  and  his  powers 
trained.  Above  ihem  all  in  importance 
was  the  influence  of  his  mother,  who 
lallerly  was  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
thus  was  accustomed  to  regard  sacred 
things  with  enlightened  as  well  as  rever- 
ential spirit.  By  whom  (he  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  is  written  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Brilannica"  we 
know  not,  but  the  writer  truly  states  the 
fedlingof  Manzoni's  compatriots  in  say- 
ing, "  No  man  ever  attained  to  greater 
honor  from  his  contemporaries,  or  sought 
it  less,  and  few  have  joined  such  rare 
inielledual  gifts  to  so  much  gracious 
humility  of  mind  and  manners.  His 
warmth  of  affection,  tenderness  of  sym- 
pathy, and  universal  benevolence  en- 
deared him  to  his  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  while  by  his  countrymen  at  large 
he  was  revered  as  the  sage  and  patriarch 
of  Italian  letters.  Of  exahed  private 
character,  Manzoni  furnishes  an  almost 
solitary  instance  of  a  poet  whose  life  con- 
tains no  note  of  discord  with  the  loftiest 
standard  presented  by  his  works.  The, 
highest  genius,  disciplined  by'  a  still 
higher  moral  self-control,  produced  in 
him  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  perfect  equi- 
librium of  forces  in  a  powerful  mind." 

This  is  high  praise,  but  the  veneration 
in  which  his  name  is  held  by  his  country- 
men seems  to  justify  the  tone  of  admiring 
eulogy.  It  remains  to  ^ive  brief  account 
of  the  works  upon  which  his  literary  re- 
nown mainly  exists.  In  1819  his  first 
tragedy  appeared,  "  llContedi  Carmag- 
nola."  This  drama  was  so  complete  « 
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departure  from  the  conventional  and  throw  of  dynasties,  that  repose  of  mind 
classical  forms  to  which  all  Italian  poetry  needed  by  the  man  of  letters  was  impossi- 
had  heretofore  adhered,  that  Its  author  ble,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  their  pro- 
has  been  called  "  Ihe  founder  of  the  posal.  He  could  not  leave  his  beloved 
romantic  school  of  Italian  literature."  countrymen  while,  their"  woe"  of  revolu- 
It  attracted  notice  outside  his  own  tion  was  upon  them. 
country.  An  article  in  the  Quarterly  Writing  to  Massimo  D'Azeglio  at  that 
Review  sKWiXy  criticised  it,  but  Goethe  time,  Manzoni  says  :"  Alas  !  myfriend, 
wrote  in  its  defence  with  strong  sym-  I  fear  me  for  my  suffering  brothers,  lest 
patby.  In  iSaa  a  second  tragedy,  in  this  battle  of  hopes  and  fears,  this  war 
'  Adelchi,"  founded  upon  the  ovefthrow  of  human  passions,  the  first  principles 
of  the  Lombard  rule  in  Italy  by  Charle-  of  true  liberty  be  lost  sight  of.  Then 
magne,  contained  many  veiled  allusions  these  thoughts,  so  sad,  so  trying,  give 
to  the  Austrian  domination,  and  showed  place  to  the  feeling  which  I  believe  to  be 
how  strong  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Manzoni  the  right  one — I  trust  in  my  beloved 
penetrated  his  literary  studies.  countrymen,  believingthey  will  fight  only 
His  stanzas  on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  for  the  right.  Come  to  me,  my  friend, 
written  the  year  before,  "II  Cinque  and  help  to  charm  away  by  your  presence 
Maggio,"  were  regarded  by  many  as  the  these  sometimes  despairing  thoughts, 
most  popular  lyric  in  the  Italian  Ian-  which  seem  to  hide  the  sunlight  from 
g>iage.  No  fulsome  praise  is  lavished  on  my  heart.  No  one  will  be  more  welcome 
the  dead  hero,  but  a  just  appreciation  of  to  thy  friend  Manzoni. ' ' 
the  powerful  mind  which  conceived,  and  Manzoni  dreaded  lest  the  long- contin- 
of  the  indomitable  will  which  carried  into  ued  oppression  of  his  countrymen  might 
eSect  his  wonderful  exploits,  is  shown  in  lead  them  to  despondency,  and  thereby 
every  line.  The  dignity  and  extreme  induce  the  degeneracy  which  is  too  apt 
grandeur  of  description  on  the  one  hand,  to  come  upon  a  nation  enslaved.  He  ^ 
and  the  exquisite  touches  of  sentiment  on  sought  himself  and  urged  others  to  keep 
the  other,  have  made  this  ode  the  chosen  aUve  those  feelings  of  truth  and  right  by 
one  by  the  greatest  masters  of  declama*  which  alone  good  men  and  women  are 
tioQ  in  Italy  as  a  study  for  their  more  bound  together,  because  when  these  are 
advanced  pupils.  Those  who  have  heard  lost  sight  of  little  hope  remains  of  a 
it  recited  by  Madame  Ristori  will  not  nobler  future. 

easily  forget  the  impreasiori  produced.  How  well  he  loved  Italy  all  through 
But  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works  life  many  of  his  best  and  earliest  pro- 
is  his  story  of  old  medieval  times,  "  I  ductions  show,  and  in  his  finest  tragic 
Promcssi  Sposi."  Sir  Walter  Scott  pro-  poems — particularly  in  "II  Conte  di 
nounced  this  to  be  in  his  estimate  the  Carmagnola" — it  is  evident  that  his 
finest  novel  ever  written.  It  is  in  the  power  has  its  inspiration  in  his  deep  sym- 
literature  of  Italy  more  than  "  Don  pathy  for  his  own  country.  Unlike  the' 
Quixote"  is  in  that  of  Spain,  which  is  Greek  choruses — which  are  mere  inter- 
saying  a  great  deal.  It  stands  alone,  ludes  —  those  in  this  tragedy  and  in 
unapproached  in  interest  by  any  contem-  "Adelchi"  are  intrinsic  parts  of  the 
porary  or  subsequent  fiction,  and  worthy  story,  serving  as  links  to  the  most  strik- 
of  being  ranked  with  the  great  classics  ing  parts  that  follow.  Witness  the 
of  his  country.  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  of 
Duringthatnever-to-be-forgottentime  the  "  Carmagnola,"  the  whole  fearful 
when  the  usurpers  of  Italian  soil  had  al-  scene  of  the  battle  of  Maclodio  being 
most  succeeded  in  quenching  thelove  of  described  with  stirring  details  which 
the  Fine  Arts  in  his  country,  Manzoni's  give  clear  scope  for  the  opening  of  the 
care  was  to  keep  alive  the   hope  that  third  act. 

better  days  were    in    store  for  Italy.  It  was  not  from  the  number  of  poems 

None  mourned  more  truly  than  he  the  Manzoni  wrote  that  he  gained  his  popu- 

falting  away  o(  that  love  of  poetry  and  larity,  though  it  would  take  some  time  to 

song  once   the  pride  of  Italy-     Friends  count   them,  but    from   the    purity  of 

there  were  who  advised  him  to  leave  Ilaly  conception  and  language,  and  the  high 

until  quieter  times,  because  in  the  noise  tone  of  moral  and  patriotic  feeling  in 

and  tumult   of  revolution  and  the  over-  one  and  all  of  his  compositions. 
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Poor  Manzoni !  in  the  latter  part  of  travelled  down  the  hill  of  life  almost  as 
his  life,  when  the  larger  part  of  his  coun-  far  as  he,  was  bis  greatest  pteasuic. 
try  became  free,  he  seemed  to  dream  of  With  them  he  would  converse  about 
an  Italia  of  arts  and  sciences  such  as  she  those  who,  in  those  far-off  troublous 
once  was — to  imagine  that  no  sooner  times,  had  gone  to  their  rest,  but  of  the 
was  the  wonderful  fact  of  freedom  estab-  present  he  rarely  Spoke.  The  poet's 
liehed  than  men  would  spring  up  as  paint-  great  age  his  tenure  of  life  from  day  to 
ers,  sculptors,  poets,  and  that  the  glory  day  uncertain  ;  yet  when  the  end  drew 
of  her  greatness  would  again  make  her  near  none  was  so  calm  as  he.  In  a 
the  world's  mistress — the  hon^e  of  the  weak  but  reverent  voice  he  commended 
beautiful  arts.  It  was  indeed  (he  dream  himself  tolhelovingmemoryof  his  weep- 
(if  a  poet,  but  he  lived  to  realize  with  ing  family  and  friends,  begging  that  the 
sorrow  how  much  remained  to  be  done,  same  practice  of  praying  to  God — not 
Nor  did  he  look  enough  lo  the  one  great  omitting  prayer  for  the  king  every  morn- 
influence  which  alone  can  regenerate  ing — might  be  adhered  to  when  he  was 
and  restore  a  people.  Civil  liberty  has  no  longer  with  them.  Manzoni  died 
little  true  stability  without  religio\is  free-  on  the  yth  of  May,  1873,  just  as  he  had 
dom.  When  Italy  has  had  time  to  throw  completed  his  eighty-ninth  year, 
off  the  fetters  of  superstition  and  igno-  Never  were  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a 
ranee,  as  well  as  those  of  foreign  oppres-  poet  so  honored.  When  the  death  of  the 
sion,  it  will  enter  on  a  grander  march  of  illustrious  octogenarian  became  known, 
progress  than  ever  Manzoni  dreamed  of.  from  every  part  of  Italy  telegraphic 
During  the  last  ten  years  these  higher  messages  of  condolence  to  his  family, 
influences  have  had  larger  scope,  and  in  and  sympathy  with  the  municipality  of 
universal  toleration  and  an  open  Bible,  Milan,  were  hourly  received  —  indeed, 
as  well  as  a  free  press  and  wider  educa-  they  form  a  small  book.  Crowds  prome- 
tion,  Christian  effort  is  busy  in  spread-  naded  the  Piazza  Belgiogoso  and  the  ad- 
ing  that  Divine  truth  which  makes  the  jacent  Corso  duringthe  threedays  of  the 
spirit  free,  and  that  righteousness  which  lying  in  state,  and  so  universa.)  was  the 
alone  exalteth  a  nation.  Illustrious  in  affection  shown  for  the  loss  of  the  great 
history  and  in  art,  may  Italy  yet  be  dis-  poet  that  men  were  not  ashamed  of  the 
tinguished  as  a  truly  reformed  and  Chris-  tears  they  could  not  repress  when  speak- 
tian  land  !  ing  of  him  whose  name  must  hencefor- 

When  Rome  became    the  capital  of  ward  be  to  them  only  a  memory. 
United  Italy,  the  poet's  great  age  was  a  The  new  process  of  petrifaction  to  pcr- 
bar  to  his  full   enjoyment  of  the  fact,  serve  the  remains  instead  of  embalment 
"  It  is  all  very  pleasant,  these  rejoic-  was  resorted  to,  by  which  the  body  be- 
ings," remarked  he  to  a  brother  poet,  Came  as  marble. 

Giusti,  when  the  whole  population  ap-  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  a  stranger 
peared  like  children  let  loose  from  school  visiting  Milan  would  have  thought  some 
after  punishment,  as  they  greeted  Vittorio  royal  and  well-beloved  prince  had  passed 
Emanude.  "  He's  a  king,  every  inch  away,  for,  according  to  the  beautiful 
of  him  !  it  makes  me  happy  lo  look  at  Italian  fashion,  every  balcony  was  draped 
him  !"  said  Manzoni.  His  respect  and  in  black  and  white,  relieved  by  a  profu- 
devotion  to  the  late  king  was  very  great ;  sion  of  charming  flowers,  also  white. 
his  faithful  adherence  to  his  word,  his  The  municipality  of  Milan,  with  those 
noble  stand  against  those  who  would  have  of  other  cities,  fell  in  as  the  principal 
made  him  break  that  word,  filled  the  mourners  came  from  the  house  escort- 
sensitive  mind  of  the  poet  with  enthusi-  ing  the  bier,  the  pall-bearers  being  all 
aslic  regard.  His  majesty  fully  recipro-  men  of  distinction.  These  again  were 
cated  the  feeling,  and  showed  it  by  mak-  followed  by  a  notable  number  of  high 
ing  Manzoni  a  senator  of  the  kingdom,  officials  —  consuls,  secretaries,  generals 
an  honor  he  gratefully  accepted.  with  their  respective  staff  officers,  all  of 

In  his  later  years  Manzoni  lived  in  his  whom  paid  willing  respect  to  the  great 
past.  To  sit  in  his  garden  under  the  man  who  had  passed  away.  As  the  pro- 
vines,  or  the  large  mulberry  tree  ou  his  cessionformedandthebellsbegan  totoll, 
lawn  at  his  villa,  anfi  think  about  Italy,  every,  head  was  uncovered,  and  almost 
in  the  company  of  some  friends  who  had  every  woman  knelt ;  the  silence  other- 
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wise  was    profound.     Piince  Amadeo,  grave  were  truly  touching,  testifying  to 

Dnc  D'Aosta,  walked  near  the  open  bier,  the  depth  of  feeling  his  loss  had  caused, 

by  the  side  of  the  American  consul^gen-  Al  the  royal  palace,  the  houses  of  the 

eral,  followed  by  several  distinguished  nobles,  and  the  clubs,  nothing  was  spo- 

foreigners  who  had  for  years  been  the  ken  of  but  the  death  of  Manzoni. — Lei- 

friends  of  the  poet.     The  scenes  at  the  sure  Hour. 


THE  COUNT   DE  ROCHMONT. 

Chapter  I.  also  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Jacobin 

In  1793-94  the  great  French  Revolu-  Club,  solely,  however,  with  a  view  to 
tion  approached  its  climax.  The  young  gain  information  for  his  master's  safety. 
Comte  de  Rochmoni,  up  to  the  date  at  This  man  was  of  the  old  style  of  honest, 
which  this  narrative  commences,  had  en-  loving,  devoted  dependents.  Born  and 
joyed  comparative  immunity  from  the  bred  in  the  family,  he  felt  himsell  one 
attacks  of  the  revolutionists.  He  was  of  its  members  in  a  humble  way,  nor 
well  known  to  belong  to  the  party  of  did  he  desire  anything  belter  than  to 
progress,  represented  by  Mirabeau,  and  die  at  his  post.  It  would  have  been 
besides  he  was  a  distant  relation  of  one  better  for  the  Count  if,  as  prudence  sug- 
of  the  judges  of  the  High  Tribunal  of  gested,  he  had  stopped  here,  but  having 
Justice,  of  which  Fouquier-Tinville  was  been  brought  up  in  habits  of  luxury  and 
the  directing  spirit.  When,  however,  refinement,  hecouldnotbringhimself  to 
the  Reign  of  Terror  set  in  nobody  wM  give  up  one  other  servant,  a  Swiss  valet, 
safe,  not  even  a  relation  of  the  great  by  name  Collot-Fournier.  He  was  the 
leaders,  for  no  leader  was  himself  safe,  less  inclined  so  to  do  because  Collot  was 
as  one  after  another  the  Revolution  a  distant  relation  of  the  celebrated  Col- 
swallowed  up  its  own  children.  lot-d'Herbois,  and   might  be  expected 

RochmoDt  had  two  great  estates,  one  to  throw  the  shield  of  his  name  over  a 
at  Lyons,  and  the  other  the  Ch&teau  de  much-suspected  aristocrat,  but  on  the 
Rochmont,  which  was  the  cradle  of  his  other  hand  he  thoroughly  distrusted  the 
family.  He  usually  resided  at  La  character  of  the  man,  and  made  a  prac- 
Ferette,  near  Lyons,  and  considered  his  tice  of  concealing  from  him  all  his  most 
chateau  in  Provence  rather  as  a  winter  private  movements.  No  more  fatal 
residence  than  as  his  home,  although  couise  could  have  been  adopted,  nor 
the  extensive  vineyards  which  sur-  any  means  taken  more  certam  to  de- 
rounded  the  old  southern  chateau  pro-  velop  the  evil  tendency  of  a  mind 
duced  the  larger  portion  of  his  wealth.  given  to  intrigue.     Collot  naturally  felt 

During  the  progress  of  the  Revolu-  hurt  at  his  master's  reserve,  as  well  as 

tion  he  had  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  goaded  on  to  pry  into  matters  whose 

the  times  by  dropping  his  title  and  re-  very  concealment  gave  them  an  air  of 

ducing  his  establishment  to  that  of  a  mystery,  at  a  time  when  mystery  meant 

simplecitizen,  yet  withoutsendingadrift  treason,  and  treason  meant  the  guillo- 

any  of  his  old  servants.     He  had  dis-  tine. 

charged  grooms,  sold  horses,  put  down        That     celebrated     and     sanguinary 

carriages,  given    up  liveries,   and  sent  villain  known  to  history  under  the  name 

two  old  servants  of  the  family  to  Roch-  of  Collot- d' He rbois,  had  once  been  an 

mont  under    pretence  of  working    his  actor  and  had  been  hissed  oS  the  staee 

vineyards,  but  really  to  keep  them  out  of  at    Lyons.     When    in    the    course    of 

the  way  until  times  should  mend.     The  strange  revolutionary  events  he  was  ap- 

names  of  these  servants  were  Jean  and  pointed  by    Robespierre    Chief  of  the 

Ffan^oise  SoUiers,  and  (hey  were  hus-  Revolutionary  Committee,  he  thirsted 

band  and  wife.  for  vengeance  upon  the  poor  Lyonnais, 

At  La  Ferette  he  still  kept  his  old  and  ^t  sent  down  to  Lyons  with  a  com- 

butler,   Marius    Fancier,  who,  out    of  mission  to  purify  the  country.     This  he 

pure  devotion  to  bis  master,  was  con-  did  by  murdering  about  sixteen  thou- 

tent  not  only  to  be  called  Citizen,  but  sand  of  the  people.     The  guillotine  was 
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not  equal  to  the  work,  ao  he  called  in  provided  himself  with  a  large  iron  safe, 
the  soldiers  and  had  the  people  shot  and  tin  cases  which  could  be  scaled  up 
down  by  hundreds  at  a  time  in  the  pub-  so  as  to  resist  damp  ;  these  he  confided 
lie  streets.  to  the  care  of  Collot,  telling  him  that 
Some  time  before  the  advent  of  this  the  first  was  for  gold,  and  the  others  for 
wretch,  De  Rochmont  had  sent  away  bank  notes  and  family  titles.  Collot 
from  La  Fcrettc  all  his  portable  wealth,  was  content  with  this  information. 
Very  secretly,  of  course,  but  not  so  which  he  felt  must  be  true,  as  to  his 
secretly  as  to  avoid  the  observation  of  certain  knowledge  the  Count  had  taken 
his  valet  Collot-Fournier,  who  took  the  with  hip,  or  sent  on  all  his  valuables, 
very  first  opportunity  after  the  arrival  knowing  that  La  Ferette  would  be 
of  his  relation  Collot-d'Herbois,  to  searched  as  soon  as  Collot-d'Herbois 
communicate  the  fact  to  him.  D'Her-  heard  of  his  Right, 
bois  expressed  his  intention  of  dealing  When  they  reached  Marseilles,  De 
sharply  with  De  Rochmont  at  one  of  Rochmont  told  Collot  to  go  on  alone, 
the  Jacobin  reunions  which  Marius,  the  as  he  wished  to  visit  an  estate  which  he 
faithful  butler,  attended,  who  in  his  possessed  on  the  confines  of  the  Basses 
turn  rushed  home  to  hia  master,  told  Alpes,  at  a  village  called  Besse.  He 
him  of  his  pressing  danger,  and  advised  promised,  however,  to  be  at  the  chateau 
instant  flight.  Together  they  talked  the  within  two  days.  Collot  was  not 
matter  over,  and  finally  decided  that  the  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  as  he  re- 
bcst  course  would  be  for  De  Rochmont  mained  in  charge  of  the  articles  of  value 
to  go  down  south,  taking  the  valet  with  which  they  had  together  brought  from 
him,  and  leaving  Marius  to  do  his  best  La  Ferette.  Put  this  visit  leads  me  to 
at  La  Ferette  alone.  Before  dawn  this  go  back  a  Utile  in  my  nariative  in  oider 
plan  was  carried  out.  CoUot  was  called  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Count, 
out  of  bed,  and  under  the  eye  of  and  his  reasons  for  the  visit. 
Marius,  who  never  for  a  moment  left  At  thetimeof  ournarralion,  De'Roch- 
him,  packed  his  master's  trunkn,  helped  mont  was  an  orphan,  having  lost  his 
Marius  to  put  them  into  a  country  car-  parents  some  three  years  before.  His 
riage,  and,  driven  by  an  old  coachman,  mother's  sister  had  been  twice  married,- 
started  with  his  master  for  La  Chateau  first  to  a  nobleman  and  afterward  to  a 
de  Rochmont,  without  having  had  the  propri^taire  near  Besse,  with  whom  she 
opportunty  of  communicating  with  the  had  become  acquainted  during  her  visits 
tyrant  D'Herbois.  So  far,  so  good;  to  her  sister.  This  second  marriage  had 
but,  after  all,  the  situation  was  almost  always  been  considered  by  the  Comtesse 
desperate.  It  would  require  all  the  de  Rochmont  as  a  misalliance  and  had 
pilotage  of  one  who  knew  rocks,  shoals  stopped  their  friendly  intercourse,  but 
and  currents,  to  travel  south  in  such  the  young  Count  had  not  been  forbid- 
company  without  shipwreck.  In  his  den,  when  he  hunted  or  shot  over  his 
great  perplexity  De  Rochmont  changed  estate  at  Besse,  to  visit  his  aunt, 
entirely  his  system  with  his  valet.  He  There  he  met  his  fate  in  the  shape  of 
made  him  his  confidant ;  told  him  that  Marguerite  Mourel,  his  own  cousm,  a 
he  was  going  to  Provence  to  hide  his  very  beautiful  girl,  some  three  years  his 
treasure,  and  asked  his  friendly  assist-  junior.  His  suit  was  encouraged  by  his 
ance  with  promises  of  future  reward,  aunt,  who  as  the  great  lady  controlled  the 
CoJlot  appeared  delighted.  On  the  family  affairs  of  M.  Mourel  although  she 
road  he  most  effectually  screened  the  was  entirely  excluded  from  his  political 
Count,  and  by  dint  of  immense  exertions  afid  public  life.  He  allowed  her  to  do 
got  the  party  safely  down  to  I'rovence.  much  as  she  pleased  at  home,  on  con- 
He  too  waa  playing  his  game.  He  dition  that  she  allowed  him  to  do  just  as 
was  not  for  an  instant  deceived  by  the  he  liked  abroad,  and  what  he  liked  was 
change  of  manner  of  his  master,  nor  the  Revolution,  and  what  he  did  was  to 
did  he  intend  that  he  should  escape,  but  get  elected  member  of  the  great  Con- 
hia  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  ex-  venlion,  and  ultimately  was  appointed  a 
tent  of  the  treasure,  and  his  next  to  be  judge  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
quite  sure  of  the  place  of  concealment.  This  last  promotion  killed  his  aiislo- 
Before   leaving,   De    Rochmont  had  cratic  wife,  who  went  to  join  her  sister 
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and    brother-in-law     some  six    months  only  to  reap  the  curses  of   posterity, 

after  Iheir  decease.  ,  Such    men    have    been   forgotten   and 

It  would  have  been  quite  useless  for  passed  over  by  history,  but  they  existed 

the  heir  of  the  De  Rochmonts  to  open  nevertheless. 

his  heart  to    his    parents,   for    nothing         It  was  Utc  at  night  when  De  Roch- 

would  have  induced  them  to  listen  to  mont  arrived  at  Besse.     M.  Mourel  was 

bis  pleadings.     They  did  not  participate  away  at  Paris.     Marguerite  had    been 

in  his  liberal   political   ideas,  nor  did  left  alone,  under  the  care  of  faithful  sei- 

they  consider  a  mere  propri^taire  as  be-  vants,     in    an    old-fashioned    manorial 

longing    lo  Iheir  social    caste,    besides  resideocc,  which  belonged   to  De  Roch- 

havjng  a  special  horror  of  M.  Mourel  as  mont,  as  being  more  secure  from  sudden 

a  revolutionist  of  the  first  water.     As  attack  than   the  country  home  of  the 

for  their  niece,  they  had  never  seen  her.  propri^taire.     There    the  lovers    met; 

She  was  not  to    them  a  relation,   but  one  single  day  was  at  their  disposal,  to- 

rather  a  disgrace.     After  their  death  De  morrow  they  must  part,  very  prqbably 

Rochmont  openly  proposed  an  alliance,  for  ever,  since  neither  could  count  upon 

which   M.    Muurel  willingly    accepted,  their    friends    being    or  continuing    in 

considering    his    future    son-in-law   as  power.     To-day  it  was  the  turn  of  De 

suitable  in  every  respect,  and  not  being  Rochmont  to  Ry,  to-morrow  it  might  lie 

unwilling,  despite  his  Citizen  this  and  that  of  M.  Mourel.     Under  such  ctr- 

Citizen  that,  to  join  hands  with  the  old  cumstances  hearts  speak  to  hearts,  and 

blood.  quiclcly  too,  minds  flash  out  to  minds. 

This  M.  Mourel  was  not  by  any  means  ideas  start  from  feverish  brains,  all  the 
a  bad  man.  He  bad  read  and  thought  faculties  are  quickened — as  when  men 
himself  into  the  belief  that  the  monarchy  are  engaged  in  battle,  and  Death 
had  been  so  abused  by  Louis  XIV.  and  snatches  up  the  laggard. 
Louis  XV.  that  its  abolition  had  be-  As  they  walked  together  in  the  gar- 
come  a  necessity,  if  France  was  ever  to  dens  which  drop  down  to  a  lake,  small 
attain  the  freedom  which  was  enjoyed  indeed,  but  so  deep  that  even  in  thirsty 
by  England.  He  had  even  decided  Provence  it  has  never  been  known  to 
deliberately  that  Louis  XVX.  would  be  dry  up,  they  hammered  out  scheme  after 
better  out  of  the  way,  even  if  it  should  scheme,  first  for  the  safety  of  him  who 
be  necessary  to  chop  off  his  head,  for  in  was  more  immediately  menaced,  and 
those  days  men  had  become  dreadfully  then  for  a  reunion  beyond  the  fangs  of 
familiar  with  and  fearlessof  death.  But  the  revolutionary  adder, 
he  had  never  approved  the  fanatic  The  Count  told  how  his  valet  had 
schemes  of  Marat,  or  contemplated  played  him  false,  how,  even  now,  he 
without  horror  the  course  of  those  pro-  held  him,  so  to  speak,  by  the  throat ; 
consuls  or  prefects,  who  had  been  sent  and  asked  his  love  to  use  her  woman's 
from  Paris  to  levy  open  war  upon  peace-  wit  to  suggest  the  wisest  course.  He 
fot  citizens  at  Lyons,  Nantes,  and  other  said  that  the  treasure  must  be  hidden,  but 
great  towns.  His  appointment  as  judge  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  conceal  it 
had  been  made  and  accepted  rather  with  from  CoUot,  nor  did  he  know  how  long 
a  view  to  putting  a  break  upon  the  he  could  count  upon  being  unmolested 
ferocious  cruelly  of  Collol-d'Herbois  at  his  chateau.  At  last  the  conversation 
and  Fouquier-Tinville,  than  as  a  per-  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 
Eonal  promotion  suitable  to  hts  instincts.  "  Well,  my  own  Jove  and  darling,  I 
He  had  done  his  best  to  save  some  almost  feel  that  we  shall  never  meet 
noble  men  and  women,  too  often  alas !  again  in  this  life  ;  there  is  a  presenti- 
without  success,  as  well  as  to  arrest  the  ment  of  evil  pressing  upon  my  soul, 
bloody  course  of  his  colleagues  ;  until  at  Yet  I  will  do  my  best  as  a  man  while  I 
last  his  one  great  wish  and  desire  was  to'  can.  If  I  do  not  succeed  in  saving  my 
escape  from  a  post  which  had  ceased  to  own  life,  I  will  at  least  endeavor  to 
off,cr  any  chance  of  saving  life ;  but  secure  your  future  comfort.  These 
alas  !  escape  was  impossible,  except  by  bloody  times  cannot  last.  Your  fattier, 
the  road  of  the  public  executioner.  So  whose  good  intentions  are  and  must  re- 
that  he  sat  and  suffered  and  did  his  main  unknown,  will  soon  fall,  and  you 
little  best,  unknown  and  unappreciated,  will  inherit  his  opprobrium  wubPiit  his 
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wealth.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  wilt  in-  and  untroubled  as  in  those  happy  days 
deed  bury  the  iron  safe,  not  filled  with  when  a  young  sportGinan  used  to  come 
plate,  but  with  stones,  with  some  few  up  here  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  aunt  and — 
articles  of  plate  at  the  top  to  deceive  cousin.  It  will  freshen  up  both  our  in- 
Collot,  at  the  spot  marked  on  this  plan,  tellects  to  remove  from  them,  if  but  for 
which  I  give  you  in  case  you  should  ever  an  hour,  this  terrible  strain, 
desire  to  throw  seekers  off  the  scent,  and  The  evening  passed  pleasantly  away. 
I  will  throw  a  tin  case  with  a  full  state-  and  at  midnight  the  Count  started  for 
ment  of  my  history  down  the  well,  home,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
marked  also  in  the  plan,  in  case  you  patriots,  who  at  that  time  thronged  the 
should  ever  wish  to  vindicate  my  streets  or  lived  in  front  of  the  caf^s. 
memory.  The  iron  safe  must  be  seen  He  arrived  safely,  to  the  infinite  con- 
by  Collot,  but  I  have  two  tin  cases,  one  tenlment  of  CoUot,  who  was  unable  to 
of  which,  empty,  I  will  openly  throw  deal  with  his  supposed  treasure  alone, 
down,  a  well  in  the  presence  of  Collot,  being  associated  in  its  guardianship  with 
the  other  I  will  secretly  drop  into  the  the  old  coachman,  who  had  also  let 
well  marked  on  this  plan.^  Here  is  my  Jean  and  Fran9olse  Solliers  into  the  se- 
rea)  wealth.  This  gold,  this  money,  cret.  Collot  had  fully  made  up  'his 
has  been  secretly  got  together  during  mind  to  send  a  message  to  D'Herbois 
three  years.  To  you  I  intrust  it.  It  is,  as  soon  as  the  treasure  was  buried,  not 
as  you  see,  safely  wrapped  up  and  will  at  all  with  the  intention  of  handing  it 
suffer  no  injury  under  water.  Here  over  to  his  relation,  but  with  a  view  to 
now,  with  you  present,  I  let  it  fall  into  the  arrest  of  De  Rochmont,  which  event 
this  deep  spring  beside  the  lake.  No  would,  as  he  calculated,  leave  him  in 
one  will  ever  suspect  me  of  this,  nor  sole  possession  of  the  secret, 
will  I  make  any  plan,  or  keep  any  docu-  By  direction  of  the  master  three  large' 
ment  about  me  to  tell  the  tale.  Collot  excavations  were  made  by  Jean  Sol- 
— all  the  world — will  remember  my  hid-  Hers  for  the  purpose  of  planting  trees, 
ing  treasures  at  Le  Chateau  de  Roch-  while  Collot  was  privately  instructed  to 
mont :  nobody  will  dream  that  I  leave  make  a  fourth  at  a  distant  comer  of  the 
them  here  with  you."  estate,  which  he  was  to  keep  secret 
Marguerite  looked  for  a  moment  at  from  everybody.  When  this  was  com- 
the  spring,  into  which,  suiting  the  action  pleted  all  the  servants  were  requested 
to  bis  words,  the  Count  had  dropped  to  attend  their  master  during  the  night 
the  treasure,  then  turned  to  her  lover  for  the  purpose  of  burying  his  plate 
and  said:  "Robert,  you  have  done  and  cash.  This  they  did.  Boxes  were 
well,  because  you  have  thought  of  me  placed  in  the  several  excavations,  and 
and  not  of  yourself.  I  rejoice  that,  all  but  the  Count  and  Collot  retired  to 
even  at  the  brink  of  the  precipice  over  rest.  About  two  a.m.  these  two  went 
which  we  both  hang,  I  feel  more  safe  forth  again  alone,  first  to  a  certain  well 
with  you  than  other  women  might  upon  which  lies  behind  the  great  wine  cellar, 
the  broad  road  of  success.  I  too  fear  and  then  to  the  hole  which  Collot  had 
that  we  shall  never  meet  again  alive,  but  dug  during  the  afternoon.  Into  the 
I  feel  also  that  we  are  joined  for  all  eter-  well  the  Count  threw  a  tin  box.  which 
nity — that  we  shall  meet  and  live  to-  he  explained  to  Collot  contained  bank- 
gether  forever.  But  do  not  mistake  me.  bills  and  family  titles  ;  in  the  hole  they 
That  money  is  nothing  to  me.  If  you  buried  an  iron  safe,  the  upper  part  of 
die,  I  die.  If  you  live,  I  live.  It  is  which  Collot  had  been  called  in  to  help 
not  suicide  I  threaten,  nothing  so  pack  with  articles  of  heavy  plate.  By 
foolish.  But  I  will  think  of  you  as  you  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  was 
have  thought  of  me,  I  will  be  your  com-  finished,  and  by  way  of  precaution  De 
panion  in  life  or  death.  Don|t  ask  me  Rochmont  suggested  to  Collot  that  in 
how  or  what  I  mean  to  do.  You  know  case  anybody  should  be  awake,  it  would 
that  one  decides  and  acts  in  these  be  better  for  them  to  enter  separately, 
feverish  times  suddenly.  Say  no  more  The  valet  was  to  enter  by  the  back  door, 
about  our  troubles,  let  us  forget  the  and  after  a  few  minutes  spent  in  observ- 
Revolution,  and  spend  a  few  hours  as  if  ing  if  all  was  quiet,  he  was  to  open  the 
Ibis  home  and  this  lake  were  as  quiet  front  door  to  let  his  master  iji. 
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After    CoUot    had    gone  the    Count  his     friends     arrive      to     arrest     me. 

passed  rapidly  into  a  little  courtyard  he-  Traitors  are  always  cowards.     My  plan 

bind  the  stables,  where  was  situated  the  is  to  leave  this  before  they  can  come, 

kitchen  well,  and  into  that  he  dropped  and  he  will  submit,  thinking  to  return 

another  tin  box,  then  went  to  the  front  as  soon  as  he  has  placed  me  in  safe  cus- 

door,  and  findiog  all  quiet  was  let  in  tody.     Go  you  at  once  to  the  stables, 

and  went  to  bed.  saddle  three  horses,  prepare  to  go  with 

Next  morning  two  persons  were  ac-  us,   and  let  Fran9oise  keep  the  house 

tively  at  work,  as  actively  as  if  they  had  with  old  Jacques  the  coachman.     Even 

spent  the  whole  night  in  bed,  instead  of  the  emissaries  of  D'Herbois  will  hardly 

working  with  pickaxe  and  shovel.     One  molest  a  lone  woman  and  an  old  man, 

of  them  was  on  his  road  to  the  post-  and  even  if  they  did  they  would  be  no 

office  with  a  despatch  for  Collot-d'  Her-  worse  off  than  they  are  with  us,  for  we 

bois,  the  other  was  packing  his  things  should  all  be  arrested  together.     I  be- 

for  an  immediate  flight.  lieve  that  when  they  find  us  flown  they 

De  Rochmont  never  doubted  for  an  will  pay  no  attention  to  them,  but  hurry 

instant  that  his   valet    had  written  to  after  us." 

Lyons  ;  the  valet   never  suspected  for  "  May  I  ask  where  you  propose  to  go 

an  instant  that  his  master  was  playing  to  ?" 

him  false.  "  We  must  make  a  rush  for  the  moun- 

About  eight  o'clock  the  Count  rang  tains  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  Swiss 

for     his     valet ;   his     summons     was  frontier.     But  you  may  stay  behind  if 

answered  by  Jean,  who   informed  him  you  wish.     I   know  that  we  are  in   a 

that  CoUot  had  gone  out  an  hour  ago,  desperate  position,  and  I  don't  want  to 

and  had  not  yet  returned.     This  news  force  even  so  faitlij(ul  a  servant  as  Jean 

almost  drove  the  Count  to  despair.     He  Solliers  to  run  a  race  with  death." 

had  indeed  expected  to  be  arrested,  but  Poor  Jean   burst   into  tears,  caught 

had  reckoned  that  he  had  some  twelve  hold  of  his  master's  hand,  kissed  it  fcr- 

or  founeen  hours  to  spare  for  his  prepa-  vently,  and    at    last    stammered    out: 

rations.     He  did  not  know  that  Cottot  "  What !    Could    Monsieur    le    Comte 

had  delayed  writing  until  the  treasure  doubt  the  fidelity,  the   devotion    of  his 

was  concealed,  and  so  imagined  that  he  poor  servant  Jean  ?    Did  he  think  that 

bad  gone  out  to  fetch  the  gendarmes,  his  question    concerned   his  own  poor 

The    return    of  Collot  reassured  him.  life  ?     Did  he  not  know  that  to  die  at 

Looking  at  his  face,  he  thought  he  lead  his  side  would  be  the  crowning  honor  of 

signs  of  expected   rather  than  assured  his  life — unless  indeed  he  could  die  in 

triumph,  so  going  out  with  Jean  he  left  his  stead,  which  would  be  better  slill  ?" 

Collot  to  complete  the  packing  which  he  "I  never  doubted  you,  worthy  old 

had  himself  begun.     As  soon  as  they  friend,"  replied  the  Count,  "  I  never 

were  beyond  earshot  he  turned  to  Jean  began   to  doubt  you,  but   I  hold   it   a 

and  told  him  all  about  the  villainy  of  the  point  of  honor  to  give  all  men  a  fair 

valet,  explained  to  him  that  the  treasure  choice,  when  the  question  is  one  of  life 

(which,  however,  he  allowed    him    to  or  death.     Now  you  have  decided,  so 

think  had  been  really  buried)  would  be  alct  quickly  and  quietly,  and  let  us  have 

lost  and  all  their  lives  endangered,  un-  no  scene  with  dear  old  Fran9oise,  or 

less  he  could    immediately  leave    the  our  purpose  might  leak  out. " 

place.  Entering  the  chateau,  De  Rochmont 

"  But  if  you  leave  Collot  behind,"  sought  his   chamber,   where  he    found 

said  Jean  Solliers,  "  he  will  be  sure  to  Collot,  apparently  busy  packing,  but  so 

steal  the  valuabl*^."  slowly,  so  unwillingly,  that  it  was  evi- 

"  True  enough,  my  faithful  fiiend,  dent  he  was  thinking  how  he  could  delay 

but  I  intend  to  take  Collot  with  me."  or  defeat  the  journey. 

"How    will    the    seigneur    manage  "  Make  haste,  Collot,"  said  DeRoch- 

(hat  ?     I  should  think  that  Collot  has  do  mont  ;  "  we  must  be  off  after  dejeuner, 

such  intention."  and  ride  for  our  lives.     It  has  trans- 

"  Probably  not,  but  he  would  hardly  pired  that  I   brought  a  treasure  down 

like  to  resist  me  alone.     His  plan  is  to  here,  and    within   a  few  hours  certain 

put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter  until  patriot    citizens    will    be  here  to  look 
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about.     The  marks  of  the  spade  are  too  in  front.     Opposite    the  great  folding 

recent  to  escape  their  observation  ;  they  gales  are  the  stables,  farmer's  houses, 

wilt  find  us  out  and  come  either  atone  and  famous  wine-cellar,   with  its  huge 

at  night,  or  with    the    authorities    to  butts  and  wine-presses,  still  in  working 

hunt  for  it.     We  must  throw  them  off  order,  but  alas  !  since  the  advent  of  the 

the  scent  by  getting  away  at  once.     I  phylloxera,  empty.     The  original  stone, 

am  not  quite  stripped  bare  yet.     In  my  where    ladies    mounted    their  palfreys, 

pocket-book  I  have  ten  thousand  francs,  slill    lies    at    the   gates,  but   ladies   no 

which    will   keep  us  until    we   can  steal  longer  touch  it  with   their  gentle  feet, 

back    to    recover   the   hidden  treasure,  nor  have  done  for  many  a  long  year. 

Leave  me  to  finish  these  saddle-bags,  since  it   passed  from   the  propri^taire 

and  go  you  to  get  your  own  affairs  to-  (who  bought  it  for  a  song  at  the  sale  of 

gether."  the   forfeited   estates   of    the  attainted 

Collot  was  completely  taken  aback  by  nobles)  to  other  bourgeois  who  have 
this  speech.  If  the  neighbors  did  come  grown  rich  upon  its  vintages.  From  this 
his  hopes  were  vanished.  If  the  courtyard  at  noon  precisely  issued  three 
authorities  came,  they  also  would  ruin  horsemen,  already  known  to  the  reader, 
them.  Going  slowly  along  the  corridor,  while  a  woman  held  herself  half-con- 
he  tried  to  think  out  the  situation,  but  it  cealed  to  bid  them  adieu,  lest  her  weep- 
was  too  much  for  him,  too  changing  for  ing  should  attract  the  notice  of  the 
a  de5nite    decision.     He  saw  that  he  grooms. 

must  go,   and  perhaps  it  was  for    the        As  the   travellers  passed    under  the 

best.     On  the  way  he  could  make  ar-  archway  at  the  end  of  the  cypress  grove, 

rangements  for  the  Count' s  arrest,  and  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  concealed 

then   he  could    return    at   his  leisure,  paiiy    of     mounted     gendarmes,    who 

Ves,  he  had  better  put  a  good  face  on  closed  upon  them  so  quickly  a»to  make 

the  matter,  and  appear  to  fall  into  his  resistance  impossible.     They  were  four 

master' s  views.  in  number,  well  mounted  and  thoroughly  , 

P  ..  armed.     The  leader  was  a  young  of&cer, 

CHAPTER  11.  ^jjg  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  a  severe 

Le  Chateau  de  Rochmont  is  in  cold,  for  his  voice  was  thick  and  almost 
many  respects  a  curious  building.  It  inaudible,  while  his  face  was  so  muffled 
was  originally  a  mere  hunting-box,  but  up  in  a  thick  woollen  comforter  that 
grew  with  the  times,  each  member  of  only  his  eyes  and  the  tips  of  his  mus- 
the  family  adding  a  wing  or  a  room,  a  tache  were  visible.  It  was  probably  on 
stable  or  a  barn,  until  at  last  it  became  this  account  that  the  brigadier  or  ser- 
wbat  it  now  is.  Yet  not  exactly,  for  in  geant  took  upon  himself  to  effect  the 
1793  it  bore  evidences  of  belonging  to  a  arrest.  With  a  loud  voice  he  exclaimed, 
noble  family,  whose  armorial  bearings  "  Robert,  Comte  de  Rochmont,  I  arrest 
were  carved  in  stone  upon  an  arched  you  and  these  your  attendants  in  the 
entrance  gate  at  the  end  of'a  grove  of  name  of  the  Republic,  and  command 
cypress -trees,  which  still  grow  and  you  to  yield  up  yourarmsat  the  peril  of 
flourish,  whereas  the  gate  has  since  dis-  your  lives."  De  Rochmont  hesitated 
appeared,  together  with  other  buildings  an  instant,  and  then  with  a  look  of 
and  embellishments,  and  the  whole  mingled  resignation  and  despair,  drew 
place  seems  to  have  passed  through  a  his  sword  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  ap- 
sort  of  revolution,  which  has  changed  it  proaching  the  officer  handed  it  to  him 
into  a  wild  and  in  some  respects  a  deso-  without  a  word.  Collot  tugged  his  pis- 
late-looking  dwelling.  Its  original  de-  lols  out  of  their  holster  and  gave  them 
fects  still  remain-  It  has  no  front  en-  up  with  alacrity.  Ocly  Jean  seemed 
trance.  A  pair  of  huge  wooden  folding  disposed  to  resist,  but  at  a  look  from  his 
gates  give  entrance  into  a  courtyard,  master,  he  also  complied.  The  officer 
upon  which  a  massive  oak  door  opens  took  the  sword  of  De  Rochmont  with 
near  the  middle  of  the  back  facade,  courtesy,  then  bending  forward  as  if  to 
Inside  this  door  there  is  a  small  hall  make  himself  audible,  asked,  "  Do  you 
with  doors  leading  into  the  principal  give  roe  your  parole  not  to  attempt  an 
apartments,  and  into  another  and  larger  escape  ?" 
hall  which  runs  through  to  the  terrace        "  I  do,"  replied  the  Count. 
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"  Then  take  back  Your  sword  ;  it  is  tion,  they  fell  into  one  another's  arms  ; 

that  of  a  brave  man  in  adversity.     1  do  tears  ran  down  both  their  cheeks  ;  they 

but  execute  an  unpleasant  duty."  had  met  once  more  despite  their  dark 

De  Rochmont  started  ;  he  recognized  prognostications.     They  had  met,   but 

the  voice.     The  officer  saw  his  start  and  not  as  they  parted.     The  weak  ^rl  bad 

quickly  added:  "Ah,  you    remember  become  a  heroine,  she  had  laid  aside  her 

me  ?  Yes,  I  am  Pierre  Ch^teaunon,  who  feminine  weakness,  she  had  acted  with 

fought  with  you  against  the  Prussians  amazing    courage,  she    had   undergone 

on   the   Rhine  ;  we  will   talk  over  old  immense  fatigue,  and  all  this   for  him 

times  on  the  road.     Brigadier,  use  no  whom  she  loved  better  than  she  loved 

unnecessary    violence :  we  accept    the  herself,   whom   she   loved   as    he    had 

parole  of  these    prisoners,  and  prefer  proved  he  loved  her  when  he  flung  his 

passing  quietly  along  the  road  to  mak-  treasure  at  her  feet. 

ing  a  disturbance."  Their  embrace  was  short.    Marguerite 

Without  any  delay  the  party  set  for-  was   the   first    to    withdraw.      "  Time 

ward,   at  first  slowly,   then  at  a  smart  presses,  my  Robert."  she  said;  "you 

gallop.     The  oflicer  kept  well  in  front,  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  D'  Herbois, 

followed  by  De  Rochmont ;  after  him  and  at  your  side  is  your  traitorous  valet, 

came  the  other  ptisoneis,  and  (he  gen-  Listen  to  me.     Let  us  waste  no  time  in 

darmes  formed  the  rear-guard.     Avoid-  explanations.     You  knew   my  voice  at 

ing  all  large  thoroughfares  and  villages,  the  very  first ;  I  saw  it,  hence  my  quick 

they  made  for  the  mountaips,  choosing  reply.     Let  me  tell  you  why  I  adopted 

by-ways  and  communal  roads.     About  this  desperate  scheme  for  your  salva- 

four  o'clock  a  halt  was  called  to  rest  the  tion.      After  you  left  me  last  night,  your 

tired  horses.     It   was  winter-time   and  buller  Marius  Fancier  arrived  in  pursuit 

nearly  dark.       While  they    rested    the  of  you.     He  said  that,  hearing  of  your 

otf.cerapproachingDe  Rochmont,  spoke  flight,   D' Herbois   had    searched    your 

a  few  words  to  him  aside,  then  called  chateau.  La  Ferette,  wrecked  the  fumi- 

bis  brigadier,  and  after  giving  his  orders  ture,  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings  ;  that 

rode  off  alone.  he  had  sent  on  an  express  for  your  im- 

At  this  time  they  were  in  the  rnoun*  mediate  arrest  at  Le  ChEtteau  de  Roch- 
taios  round  Cahors,  a  wild  district  which  mont.  and  that  his  agents  might  be  ex- 
is  not  yet  civilised,  and  was  then  mostly  pccted  to  arrive  there  about  five  o'clock 
a  confused  mass  of  rocks  and  forests,  this  very  evening — in  fact,  they  must  be 
sparsely  inhabited  by  laboring,  people  there  while  we  arc  talking.  I  knew  that 
and  vinedressers,  who  were  so  far  re-  you  would  leave  about  noon,  but  I  ex- 
moved  from  public  affairs  and  politics  pected  that  you  would  not  be  aware  how 
that  they  only  gazed  with  curiosity  as  closely  you  were  followed,  and  that  you 
he  cavalcade  rode  by,  without  even  ask-  might  be  easily  overtaken,  in  which 
ing  themselves  who  they  might  be.  case  your  life  was  lost,  so  I  used  all  the 

After  a  short  rest,  they  again  mounted  resources  placed  at  my  disposition  by 

and  pressed  forward  for  an  hour,  until  ray  lather  for  securing  my  own  safety  in 

they  reached  a  lonely  farm-house,  where  case  of  a  sudden  danger.     You  know 

the  brigadier  commanded  a  halt  for  the  that  this  farm  is  his,  you  also  know  that 

night.     Within  the  house  they  found  an  the  people  are  devoted  to  us.     Here  I 

old  woman,  who  told  the  brigadier  that  have  kept  concealed    all  sorts  of  dis- 

his  officer  was  up-stairs  and  desired  him  guises,  among  others  those  of  the  gen- 

10  attend  him  immediately  in  company^  darmes  who  effected  your  escape.     The 

with  his  prisoner  De  Rochmont.     She  horses  belong  to  the  property,     I  took 

herself  led  the  way,  but  once  arrived  at  from  my  father's  case  a  signed  warrant, 

the  door  of  the  apartment,  she  made  a  filled  it  up  with  your  name  in  case  of 

sign  to  the  Count  to  enter,  while  she  being  questioned,  called  Marius  and  the 

herself  and  the  brigadier  drew  back  as  two  servants  who  were  at  Besse,  and 

if  to  await  the  result  of  the  interview.  drove  on  here  within    three    hours  of 

On  opening  the  door  the  Count  met  your  departure.     All  were  quickly  dis- 

— Marguerite,  his  affianced  bride,  who  guised  as  gendarmes  with  myself  as  their 

had  laid  aside  her  disguise  to  meet  her  ofEcer.     We  left  during  the  night,  rode 

lover.     Without  one  word  of  explana-  for  very  life  to  your  chateau,  concealed 
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ourselves  in  the  woods  at  daybreak,  and  over,  he  had  not  forgotten  that  the  lat- 

only  came  out  when  we  saw  you.     The  ter  had  confessed  to  having  on  his  per- 

rest  you  know."  son   some  ten    thousand   francs  wlieu 

"  Marguerite,   you    must  be    almost  about  to  leave  the  chateau.     While  they 

dead    with    faligue.      Vou  have    done  rested  at  the  farm-house,  in  ihe  absence 

wonders  ;  but  do  not  risk  your  dear  life  of  his  master  and  the  brigadier,  who  le- 

ot  health  further.     Go  quietly  home  and  mained  up-stairs  even  after  the  departure 

rest.     Be  assured  I  will  act  prudently  of  the  officer,  Collot  endeavored  to  have 

and  well."  a  little  conversation  with  the  two  gen- 

"  Not  so,  my  Robert.  Am  I  tired  ?  darmes,  wlu  remained  below  to  guard 
If  I  sit  down  I  feel  ready  to  drop  oS  the  their  prisoners.  In  this,  however,  he 
chair  ;  if  I  stand  still  my  eyes  close  with  was  entirely  frustrated,  for  they  not  only 
steep  ;  but  when  I  move  I  feel  alive,  refused  to  listen  to  him,  but  plainly  told 
There  is  some  supernatural  strength  him  that  their  orders  were  to  enforce 
given  to  me  for  this  one  great  eSort  of  silence,  and  that  if  he  opened  his  mouth 
my  life.  In  it  I  must  succeed  or  die.  again  they  would  gag  him.  After  a 
Fear  not  if  I  succeed,  the  very  joy  will  good  supper  they  all  wrapped  them- 
cure  me;  and  if  I  fail — why — I  shall  selves  up  in  their  cloaks  and  lay  down 
die  with  you.  Now  to  work  again  ;  no  on  some  straw  which  had  been  spread 
expostulations,  no  delay.  I  leave  you  for  them  on  the  floor, 
here.  1  go  back  to  Besse,  fill  up  a  pass  About  midnight  the  brigadier  joined 
for  myself  with  maid-servant  and  two  them  and  ordered  them  to  feed  ihcir 
men  as  guardians,  a  pass  and  an  order  horses  a  second  lime,  as  ihey  must  start 
for  post-horses  for  Paris.  This  will  in  an  hour  and  had  a  long  stage  before 
occupy  me  about  four  hours.  The  far-  them.  On  leaving  the  farmhouse,  they 
mer  is  even  now  waiting  for  me  hard  took  the  high  road  unlit  they  neared 
by.  He  will  drive  our  own  horses  to  Brignolles,  where  they  overtook  a  travel- 
the  first  post  town,  then  return  to  his  ling  carriage,  which  they  seemed  to  ex- 
duties  here.  A  little  way  along  the  road  pect  as  they  at  once  constituted  them- 
you  will  meet  my  carriage,  and  you  will  selves  its  escort.  The  brigadier  with 
yourself  with  our  improvised  gendarmes  De  Rochmont  rode  ahead,  leaving  Jean 
be  my  escort,  until  you  reach  the  great  and  Collot  with  the  other  gendarmes  be- 
forest  beyond  Brignolles.  There  you  hind.  Thus  removed  beyond  the  sight 
must  escape  or  pretend  to  escape  from  and  hearing  of  Collot,  Marius  had  an 
your  captors.  Alas  !  that  I  must  leave  opportunity  of  talking  with  the  Count, 
this  most  critical  movement  to  you  and  and  the  result  of  their  conversation  was 
Marius,  who  acts  as  brigadier.  I  would  this.  After  conducting  the  carriage  to 
I  could  be  there  to  help — but  time  for-  Brignolles,  they  were  to  take  a  secluded 
bids.  Leave  me,  my  love,  while  I  put  and  circuitous  route  through  the  forest, 
on  once  more  these  soldier's  clothes.  I  and  at  a  certain  point  De  Kochmont 
could  not  bear  to  appear  before  you  in  was  to  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  escape, 
an  unwomanly  attire. "  Pursuit  was    to  be  simulated   up  to  a 

"  I  go,  I  go  at  once  ;  yet  did  I  think  cro^s  road,  where  if  Collot,  as  was  sup- 

you  more  lovely  in  that  red  suit  than  posed,  pressed  forward,  he  was  to  be 

ever  I  thought  you  before  !     It  was  to  dealt  with  by  De  Rochmont ;  if,  on  the 

me  your  crown  of  glory  !     In  it  I  saw  other  hand,  he  held  back  and  beliaved 

nothing  but  a  saint,  a  martyr,  a  more  quietly,  he  was  to  be  taken  in  hand  by 

than  modest  maid,  a  very  Joan  of  Arc  !  Marius  and  disposed  of  as  seemed  best. 

Marguerite,  if  we  escape  this  dreadful  As    arranged,    so     carried    out.     The 

hour,  we  have  stored  up  oceans  of  love  Count  dashed  forward,  followed  by  the 

which  no  time  or  age  can  ever  dry  up  !"  whole  troop  up  to  a  certain  cross  road. 

One  passionate  kiss,  and  he  was  gone,  where  the  gendarmes  seemed  disposed 

,-  to  draw  rein,  but  Collot  called  to  them 

Chapter  ill.  ^^^^  ^^  j^j  ^^^^  prisoner  escape,  and  rode 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Collot,  ahead  to  arrest  the  fugitive.     De  Roch- 

the  valet,  was  always  close  to  De  Koch-  mont  leaped  a  ditch  beside  the  road  and 

moot,  which  fact  made  him  feel  safe  as  dived  into  the  woods  ;  Collot  followed, 

to  the  disposal  of  the  treasure.     More-  when,  suddenly  checking  his  horse  and 
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facing  the  traitor,  the  Count  drew  a  pis-  faithful    Jean    to    Paris.     His    escape 

tol,  and  discharged  it  point-btank  at  his  would  soon  be  known  abroad,  and  the 

valet.     Collot     reeled     and     fell.     De  loads  1  leading  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy 

Rochraont    immediately    flung   himself  and  Switzerland  so  closely  watched  that 

from  the  saddle,  caught   the  bridle  of  the  chances  were  against  him,  whereas 

CoUot's  horse,  and  then  bent  down  to  Paris  was  at  once  the  centre  of  danger 

see  whether  he  were  really  dead  before  and  of  safety.     No  one  would  expect 

he   returned     to    the    road.     He    lay  him  there,  no  one  would  know  him  there 

motionless.     The  bullet  had  entered  his  if  he  kept  in  the  background,  and  sooner 

lungs.     He    breathed   indeed,  but  life  or  later  he  might  get  away  to  Belgium 

seemed  ebbing  fast,  and  in  a  few  seconds  or  England,  or  things  might  change  for 

his  pulse  bwame  so   feeble   that  De  the  better. 
Rochmont  left  him  for  dead.  It  were  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  say 

De  Rochmont  had  been  a  soldier,  he  more  than  that  they  parted  with  anxious 

had  seen  many  men  die,  he  was  familiar  and  sorrowful  hearts,  yet  was  there  more 

with    death,  he    was    himself    dodging  of  hope    than    at    their  last    parting  ; 

death.     That  he  had  killed  a.  fellow  be-  whether  this  hope  was  realized  our  his- 

ing  gave  him  no  sort  of  concern,  his  only  tory  must  tell.     Yet  one  remark  may  be 

feeling  was  that  he  had  crushed  a  ser-  hazarded,  and  it  is  this.     Our  prognosti- 

pent,  and  all  he  wished  to  do  was  to  be  cations  or  sentiments    are   more  often 

quite  certain  that  it  could  use  its  fangs  wrong  than  right,  and  yet  if  perchimce 

no  more.     This  he  thought  that  he  had  once  in  a  way  they  turn  out  correct,  w6 

done  effectually,  so  leading  the  horses  proclaim  them  as  fullilled  prophecies,  as 

back  to  the  road  he  rejoined  his  party,  marvellous  events,  forgetting  to  balance 

Jean,  who   had   not   been   let  into  the  them  against  our  many  errors,  and  for- 

secret,  was  startled  at  his  reappearance  ;  getting  also  that  if  their  fulhlnent  is  a 

he  thought  that  he  must  be  mad,  until  marvel,  that  only   proves  that   for  the 

Marias,  removing  a  pair  of  false  mua-  most  part   they    are    not  fulfilled — the 

tacbcs  and  ey^rows  spoke  to  him  in  his  exception  proves  the  rule. 
natural  voice  and   told  him  who  they        Marguerite  reached  Paris  safely  with- 

were.     Then  indeed  the  poor  fellow  re-  out  any  very  extraordinary  adventures, 

joiced.     He  even  dismounted,  and  rush-  Robert  Comte  de  Rochmont  also  reached   ' 

ing  to  his  master  seized  his  hand,  shook  Paris  after  a  month's  journey,  in  which 

it  and  then  kissed  it,  and  fawned  like  an  he  went  to  all  points  of  the  compass  to 

affectionate  hound.     The   brigadier,  or  throw  his  enemies  off  the  scent,  and  for 

rather  Marius,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  some  six  weeks  kept  in  such  complete 

would  not  be  satisfied  that  the  traitor  retirement  that  he  never  once  attempted 

was  disposed  of  until  he  had  himself  to  visit  Marguerite  even  in  disguise, 
visited  his  body  and  found  it  rapidly        After  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  Paris 

getting  cold.     Then  a  short  sharp  gallop  it  became  evident  to  Marguerite  that  her 

brought  them  back  to  the  high  road,  father  was  in  the  very  deepest  distress, 

where  they  found  the  carriage  with  the  He  had  been    for   years  a   friend    of 

farmer  on  the  box,  and  Marguerite  with  Robespierre,  whose  fortunes  he  ha^  fol- 

her  maid  inside.  ,  lowed,  from  his  open  denunciation  of  the 

Telling  Marius  to  lead  his  horse,  De  punishment  of  death,  until  dragged  by 
Rochmont  got  inside  to  hear  the  further  the  inexorable  necessities  of  vanity,  tmbi- 
plans  of  Marguerite.  She  told  him  that  tion  and  danger,  he  had  waded  through 
the  farmer  would  at  once  return  with  the  seas  of  blood,  into  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
horses  and  disguises  to  his  house,  leav-  M.  Muurel  had  always  been  a  kind- 
ing  Marius  and  her  own  coachman  to  hearted  man.  His  present  position  was 
accompany  her  in  accordance  with  the  the  result  of  that  sympathy  with  others' 
conditions  of  her  pass.  The  third  man  woes  which  it  seemed  most  to  deny, 
was  to  go  back  with  the  farmer,  and  He  had  been  led  to  join  the  Revolution 
then  return  before  daylight  to  Besse,  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  give  liberty 
where  he  was  ,to  remain  as  guardian  of  to  slaves,  and  to  break  the  iron  tyranny 
the  property.  As  for  the  Count,  he  of  the  Court  party.  He  had  followed 
mast  leave  her  there  and  then,  and  his  friend  Robespierre  because  he  pro- 
make  the   best   of  his  way  with  poor  fessed  a  hatred  of  blood-shedding,  even 
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that  of  condemned   criminals,  and  he  ageness  of  the  jailers,  who  *ere  apt  to 

had  been  thrust  into  his  post  on  the  refuse  to  let  them  out  again  ;  later  on 

bloodiest  tribunal  which  ever  disgraced  all  were  permitted  to  enter  who  pleased, 

the  sacred  name  of  justice,  in  order  to  but  only  on  the  condition  of  never  going 

arrest  its  mad  onward  rush.    Robespierre  out  again  alive.                                         ^ 

counted  upon  his  doing  for  him  what  he  On  the  night  in  question,  after  Mourel's 

could  not  do  for  himseU.     It  was  evi-  decision  to  see  Robespierre    had  been 

dent  that  unless  the  popular  tiger-thirsi  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Marguerite, 

for  blood  were  allayed,  all,  yes  ail  must  Roux   was   announced    and    admitted- 

disappear  before  it.     Robespierre  stood  He  had  taken   advangtage  of    a  short 

on  the  engine  as  it  dashed  forward  into  leave  to  run  down  to  the  judge  with  the 

the  dark  ;  he  seemed  to  be  the  engineer,  terrible    news    that    Comte  Robert   de 

only  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  turn  Rochmont  had  been  arrested  and  com- 

off  the  steam,  or  put  on  the  brake.     The  milted  lo  his  own  prison  on  the  denuncia- 

train  had  started  with  several  guards,  tionof(^lIot-Fournier,  his  ancient  valet. 

all  of  whom  had  been  dashed  lo  pieces.  Both  Mourel  and  Marguerite  were  para- 

as  the  train  with  ever  increasing  speed  lyzed  by  this  report.     If  the  Count  died, 

tore  along  the  rails.      The  engine  had  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  for  them  to 

jolted  off    several  other  engineers  who  attempt  to   live-     The  judge  knew  that 

had  for  a  time  possessed  some  sort  of  the  blow  would  be  fatal  to  his  daughter, 

control  over  its  movements.     These  had  and  if  fatal  to  her,  fatal  to  him,  she  be- 

been   carefully*  assisted   overboard    by  ing  the  last  link  which  bound  him  to 

Robespierre,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  be  earth.     Alt    else    had    gone.      Home, 

not    only  chief  but  only  driver  of  the  friends,    political  aspiralions,    the  very 

engine  of  state,  which  ambition  he  had  dream  of  liberty  had  been  drowned  in 

achieved,    only  to  find  out  that  as  the  blood. 

machine  had  killed  others  so  it  would  Marguerite  was  the  first  to  recover, 

most  likely  kill  him.  She  asked  how  Collot  had  come  to  life  ? 

Under  these    circumstances    Mourel  how  he  had  made   his  jfay  to  Paris? 

was   forced  to    take    counsel    with    his  how  he  had  met  De  Rocnmont  ? 

daughter,  whose   intelligence  astounded  Roux  was  able  to  answer  her  questions, 

him.     She  advised  him  to  seek  an  inter-  for  Collot,  deeming  him  one  absolutely 

view  with  Robespierre  and  to  resign  his  devoted  to  the  guillotine,  had  told  him 

post,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  the  whole  history.     It  appeared  that  the 

might.     This   interview   was  appointed  wound,  which  had  been  considered  fatal, 

for  the  very  next  day.  had  indeed  been  desperate,    the   bullet 

It  has  been  said  that  Mourel  had  done  having  entered  the  lung,  but  owing  to 
his  best  to  save  some  of  the  victims  of  the  position  of  the  parties  it  had  taken  an 
his  own  court  of  justice.  It  must  now  oblique  direction  and  passed  out,  leav- 
be  explained  that  he  had  organized  a  ingawoundfrom  which  the  blood  poured 
service  in  connection  with  the  prisons,  copiously,  instead  of  being  confined 
which  had  on  certain  occasions  favored  within  the  lungs.  When  Collot  lay  on 
the  escape  of  the  condemned.  Thus  at  the  ground  face  upward,  his  body  pressed 
one,  and  that  the  largest  of  all,  he  had  upon  the  open  wound,  the  cold  winter's 
placed  as  jailer  a  man  of  Besse  named  night,  the  wet  earth,  together  coagulated 
Roux,  partly  as  a  reward  for  services,  the  blood,  until,  after  hours  of  swoon- 
and  partly  as  his  political  agent.  He  ing,  he  became  sufficiently  conscious  to 
had  also  procured  the  appointment  of  crawl  back  to  the  road,  where  he  fell 
another  friend  as  medical  inspector  of  down  unconscious,  and  so  remained  for 
Paris  prisons,  who  had  by  giving  certifi-  three  days,  at  theend  of  which  he  found 
cates  oF  illness  delayed  the  appearance  of  himself  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant  wood- 
prisoners,  until  they  dropped  out  of  cutter,  who  had  picked  him  up.  He 
notice  and  escaped.  When,  however,  the  passed  a  second  time  close  to  death's 
Terror  set  in,  these  agents  became  ira-  door  in  consequence  of  violent  fever,  but 
potent — none  were  ever  let  out  of  jail,  being  of  no  sort  of  good  on  earth,  he 
At  first  friends  were  permitted  to  visit  escaped  the  attentions  of  the  doorkeeper 
the  prisoners,  although  the  experiment  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  was  told  to 
was  always  dangerous,  owing  to  the  sav-  move  on,  which  in  due  time  he  did  to 
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Paris,  as  being  the  most  likely  place  to  an  one  might   enter   as  a  visitor,   hut 

get  employment,  and  gather  news,  until  would  most    likely  be    detained     and 

he  should  be  able  to  snea!:  back  to  Le  executed  as  an  additional  sacrifice  to  the 

Chateau  de  Rochmont  and  recover  the  guillotine,   without  securing  the  escape 

treasure.     For  this  he  dared  not  do  until  of  his  principal." 

he  found  out  what  had  become  of  the        "But,"  said  M.  Mourel,  "  we  could 

Count,  and  who  had  taken  possession  of  count  upon  Roux  in  that  matter,  if  the 

the  property.     As  chance  would  have  it,  hour  were  well  chdsen,  and  the  sentinel 

he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Quartter  well   bribed.     He  would    both    let   in 

Latin,  into  which    De  Rochmont    had  and  let  out.     Only  alas  !  I  am  speaking 

dived  as  into  a  swarming  hive,  where  as  though  such  a  substitute   could  be 

□o  aristocrat  could  be  supposed  to  lurk,  found,  while  I  am  sure  that  even  were 

and  one  day  they  met,  at  least  Collot  such  a  man  to  offer  himself,  De  Roch- 

caught  sight  of  his  master,  tracked  him,  mont  would  refuse  the  sacrifice." 
and  got  him  arrested.     Roux,  knowing        Midnight  struck  ere  they  parted,  with- 

the  Count,  had  placed  him  in  a  separate  out  arriving  at  any  decision,  save  that 

apartment  near  the  door  ;  more  he  could  the  judge  was  to  postpone  his  visit  to 

not  do  without  incurring  the  suspicion  Robespierre  until  after  the  trial  of  their 

of  the    chief  jailer  or  captain  of  the  friend,  so  as  to  make  an  appeal  for  him 

prison,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brutal  if  condemned. 
of  that  brutal  class.  When  the  doctor  left  the  room  he  was 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  De  conducted   toward   the   street   door  by 

Rochmont    would    be   condemned   the  Marius,  who,  however,  led  him  into  his 

next  day,   and  executed  the  day  after,  own  little  chamber,  and  begging  his  par- 

The  prisons  were  so  crowded,  so  many  don,  thus  addressed  him  :"  This,  doctor, 

were  arrested  daily,  that  quick  despatch  being  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  us 

had  become  the  order  of  the  day.     Roux  all.  I  need  hardly  ask'you  to  excuse  the 

was  told  to  come  again  the  next  night,  liberty  I   have  taken  in   detaining  you, 

when  he  would  be  told  whether  any-  but  will  at  once  to  my  point.     Can  you 

thing  could  be  attempted  on  behalf  of  give  me  a  drug  which  will  stupefy  a  man 

the  captive.     Meanwhile  the  doctor  was  for  say  eight  hours,  without  taking  away 

called  into  council  by  means  of  an  invi-  the  use  of  his  legs  for  the  first  hour  or 

tation  to  dinner,  for  it  would  have  been  so  ?    I  mean  so  that  he  might  walk  (or 

dangerous  even  for  M.  Mouret  to  receive  reel,  if  necessary,  as  a  drunken  man)  to 

visits    from  officials  except   as   invited  a  certain  given    spot    where  he  would 

friends.     It    was    late    when    they    sat  remain  unconscious  for  the  time  I  have 

down  to  table  ;    Marius,  the  butler  of  named," 

De  Rochmont,  waited  upon  them.  When        "Yes,"   replied   the   doctor,    "that 

the  repast  was  over,  the  burning  ques-  could  be  done  ;  but  to  what  purport  ?" 
tion  as  to  what  could  be  done  was  brought        "  I  can  hardly  tell  you  my  exact  plan 

forward,    while    Marius,    after  placing  for  the  moment,  but  as  you  must  aid  me, 

dessert  and  wine  before  thero,  stood  be-  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me  such  a  drug 

bind  the  judge,  instead  uf  leaving  the  during  the  audience  of  the  tribunal  to- 

room  aswas  his  custom  ;  for  despite  po-  morrow,  and  I  will  further  ask  you  to 

liti cat  pretences,  social  caste  and  social  keep  in  view,  not  only  after  the  audience, 

cnistoms  prevailed  even  among  those  who  but  during  the  whole  evening,  the  man 

seemed  most  opposed  to  them.  to  whom  you  give  that  drug,  as  you  will 

"If,"  said  the  doctor,  "we  could  be  wanted  sometime  during  the  night, 
find  a  man  ready  to  take  the  place  of  le  If  such  an  one  should  linger  in  a  caf^  it 
Comie  de  Rochmont,  such  is  the  'brutal,  would  be  well  to  follow  him  in  disguise  ; 
drunken,  and  bloodthirsty  character  of  if  he  should  go  toward  the  Conciergerie 
the  governor  and  warders  of  the  Concier-  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  him  your 
gerie,  that  they  would  be  content  with  help,  and  if  the  doctor  should  be  want- 
kilting  or  getting  killed  the  appointed  ed  to  see  a  dying  man  it  would  be  of  the 
number  without  caring  much  as  to  their  utmost  consequence  that  he  should  be 
identity  ;  but  this  is  impossible,  for  two  easily  found." 

reasons.     The  first,  that  no  one  would        "  Well,   Marius,  I  quite   understand 

offer  at  any  price  ;  the  second,  that  such  your  drift,  but  I  do  not  disci^ver  your 
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aps  it  is  better  so,  as  I 
consciousness  impede  my 


understood  that  you  will 
a   medicine  to- 


I  wish  you  good-night," 
isly  opened  the  hall  door. 

'rihunal  sat  at  the  Lusem- 
and  sharp  were  its  deci- 
;r  after  prisoner  walked 
were  —  walked  like  the 
d  into  the  Council  of  the 
It  by  the  staircase  which 
;ath  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
de  Rochmont  claimed  a 
ne  than  his  fellows,  on 
e  questions  as  to  his  polit ' 
fhich  were  put  by  one  of 
d  which  made  it  appear 
iberal  tendencies.  These 
d  Fouquier-Tinville,  who 
:  said  judge  a  look  of  dan- 
ind  called  the  chief  wit- 
umier,  who  deposed  that 
fled  from  Lyons  carrying 
ith  him,  which  treasures 
iiway  with  in  a  manner 
le  deponent,  with  a  view 
t  of  France  and  joining 
iiat  he  had  been  arrested 
of  CoUotd'Heibois  but 
in  a  wood  by  reason  of 
ible  neglect  of  the  gen- 
i  him  in  charge,  while  he, 
followed  him  with  a  view 
id  been  shot  and  left  for 
risoner.  Tinville  turned 
iS  to  the  jury  and  simply 
shoulders.  The  verdict 
ous,  and  De  Rochmont 
1  the  Conciergerie,  there 
few  hours  of  his  life. 
ccourt  alone..  He  might 
I  the  tricoteuses  as  a  hero, 
iblic  approval,  which  has 
king  a  man  and  keeping 
whereas  he  only  wished 
vn  south  to  a  certain  hid- 
now  left  at  his  absolute 
therefore  slunk  away 
dens  of  the  Luxembourg 
tier  Latin,  and  thence 
courts  into  the  neighbor- 
^on,  where  he  entered  a 
lurant  and  called  for  his 


January, 

dinner.  It  was  a  dark  and  dismal  hole 
of  a  place,  but  large  and  full  of  people, 
wno  had  only  twenty  sous  to  spend  on 
three  courses  and  adesaert,  wine  includ- 
ed. Of  course  he  did  not  notice — why 
should  he  ? — two  other  men,  who  en- 
tered soon  after  himself,  and  sat  down  as 
he  had  done  to  their  dinner,  nor  was  he 
conscious  of  a  third  who  sat  at  a  table 
alone  very  busy  with  the  latest  revolu- 
tionary journal.  Collot  was  in  no  hurry 
to  move.  He  had  done  his  day's  work 
and  had  no  very  particular  occupation 
until  to-morrow  momlug  at  eight'A.M., 
when  he  hoped  to  assist  at  the  last  scene 
of  a  drama  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
rather  prominent  part.  He  called  for 
another  bottle  of  wine,  lighted  his  pipe. 
rolled  about  in  his  chair  with  ihe  air  of 
a  ion  vivarit  who  saw  his  way  to  many 
another  dinner  of  a  more  sumptuous 
character.  About  seven  p.m.  he  paid  his 
bill  and  went  out  to  a  neighboring  Jaco- 
bin ctub  with  which  he  had  become  affili* 
ated,  and  applauded  with  the  best  of 
them,  all  the  while  quite  unconscious  of 
certain  citizens  who,  sitting  a  little  be- 
hind, were  as  prodigal  of  applause  as 
himself.  The  club  broke  up  about  eleven 
at  night,  and  Collot  paced  his  way  reluct- 
antly toward  his  garret.  Neither  then 
was  he  aware  of  the  interest  which  he 
excited,  nor  did  he  notice  that  ere  he  en- 
tered his  abode,  one  dark  form  had  glided 
in  before  him  and  pressed  hastily  up  the 
stairs,  nor  did  he  see  another  pass  in 
after  him  with  noiseless  tread,  nor  did 
it  concern  him  at  all  that  a  third  outside 
went  in  search  of  a  cab  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered.  Only  he  was  conscious  as 
he  reached  his  own  door,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  turning  the  key  in  the  dark- 
ness— for  gas  was  not  invented  in  those 
days — of  a  certain  sledge-hamraer-like 
blow  on  his  head,  which  felled  him  down 
like  an  ox  ;  beyond  this  he  was  not  con- 
scious at  all  for  at  least  half  an  hour  after 
the  event,  when  he  awoke  to  Und  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  two  strangers, 
who  seemed  very  kind  to  him,  for  one 
had  brandy  and  a  glass  which  he  offered 
to  him  with  many  protestations  against 
the  violence  of  the  times  and  the  brutal- 
ity of  the  man  who  had  been  arrested 
as  he  fled  down-stairs  after  dealing  the 
citizen  a  blow.  Collot  asked  him  who 
he  was,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was 
a  police  agent  who  bad  assisted  to  catch 
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the  fellow  as  he  was  escaping,  and  had  dght  a.m.  the  governor  appeared  at  the 
now  come  in  to  see  what  he  could  do.  door  of  the  'great  hall  and  c^ted  over 
This  quieted  the  sufferer,  who  iromedi-  the  names  of  the  unfortunates  who  one 
ately  took  a  good  draught  of  the  brandy  by  one  passed  out  to  take  their  places  in 
which  the  kindly  Samaritan  offered  him,  the  tumbrils  which,  were  to  carry  them 
and  felt  so  much  better  that  he  could  to  that  great  political  persuader  of  the 
stand  Up,  and  began  to  sing  facetious  day,  commonly  called  the  guillotine, 
songs.  He  hardly  knew  how  it  happened.  When  the  name  of  the  citizen  Robert  de 
but  he  soon  found  himself  tottering  Rochmont  was  called,  no  one  answered, 
down-stairs  between  the  two  police  agents  and  there  was  a  stir  among  the  oflicials. 
and  seated  in  a  cab  on  his  way  to  make  Roux  made  his  way  to  a  licle  room  near 
his  deposition  about  the  assault  at  the  the  door  and  called  out  that  the  prisoner 
poHce  station,  which  seemed  to  him  a  seemed  to  be  dead  or  dying,  upon  which 
very  imposing  building,  before  which  the  governor  pressed  in,  and  casting  his 
was  posted  a  sentry,  talking  to  another  bloodshot  eyes  upon  a  man  lying  wiA 
gentleman  in  official  garments,  nor  was  his  face  to  the  floor,  dressed  as  the  Count 
he  very  much  astounded  when  the  tame  had  been  over  night,  gave  the  body  a  kick 
official,  producing  a  bunch  of  keys,  with  his  heavy  boot,  but  it  moved  not, 
opened  the  door  of  an  immense  hall  in  which  seemed  to  put  him  in  a  pcssion. 
which  he  dimly  saw  many  men  and  "  Curse  the  aristocrat,  he  shall  not 
women,  and  passed  him  rapidly  into  a  escape  for  all  his  dodges  ;  pitch  him  into 
little  apartment  where  he  supposed  he  the  cart  and  tell  Samsom  to  cut  off  his 
was  to  meet  the  superintendent  or  night  head,  dead  or  alive." 
magistrate,  only  he  felt  very  dizzy  and  Roux  without  hesitation  grasped  the 
tonery  on  account  of  his  recent  sledge-  limp  body,  lifted  it  on  his  shoulder,  and 
hammer  experience.  But  he  was  execs-  pitched  it  into  the  tumbril,  where  it  fell 
sivelyamazed.and  thought  his  mind  must  among  the  legs  of  the  other  passengers 
be  failing  or  his  head  much  injured,  when  and  subsided  into  the  dirty  straw. 
in  that  little  room  he  stood  face  to  face  These  poor  wretches  scarce  noticed 
with  his  late  master,  Robert  Comie  de  their  companion,  amid  the  din  and  con- 
Rochmont.  The  door  had  been  shut  fusion  of  a  strong  military  guard  on  the 
behind  him.  The  shock  gathered  into  a  inside,  and  a  stronger  population  guard 
focus  his  dazed  faculties,  and  he  quite  on  the  outside  which  conducted  them  to 
understood  the  awful  words  which  that  the  place  of  execution, 
master  addressed  to  him  ;  "  CoUot,  you  Before,  however,  they  reached  Sam- 
were  my  servant ;  you  owed  me  fidelity  son's  headquarters  there  was  a  stirring 
and  service,  you  paid  rae  with  treachery  beneath  their  feet  in  the  straw,  and 
and  deceit.  Now  I  reward  you  as  all  presently  a  head  with  a  white  (ace  lifted 
uafaithful  servants  will  be  rewarded  in  itself  up  with  »  stare  of  mingled  confu- 
ihe  last  great  day  of  judgment — Icon-  sion  and  horror.  Thehead  turned  round 
demn  you,  as  your  judge,  to  die  in  my  and  round  as  if  seeking  to  find  out 
stead  on  the  guillotine,  and  my  only  re-  where  it  was,  and  at  last,  seeming  to  be- 
gret  is  that  you  will  die  under  a  great  come  conscious  of  its  situation,  cried 
name  instead  of  your  own  vile  and  out:  "Where  am  I?"' 
cursed  patronymic.  Collot,  lo-morrow  "  Alas  !  alas  !"  replied  a  poor  fellow 
yon  will  die  in  ray  stead  ;  you  have  testi-  sufferer,  "  you  are  in  the  death  tumbril 
fied  against  your  own  life,  and  may  God  on  the  way  to  the  guillotine." 
have  mercy  on  your  soul."  Then  the  "  Guillotine  !"  shrieked  the  head, 
light  was  extinguished,  the  door  opened,  "  why,  I  am  Collot- Foumier,  cousin  of 
andafitof dizziness  overtook  the  culprit  Collot-d'Herbois  ;  I  have  never  been 
from  which  he  did  not  recover  until  a  judged  or  condemned." 
certain  eventful  moment  which  this  his-  "  Poor  man,"  said  the  others  one  to 
tory  shall  reveal.  another,  "  poor  Count,  he  has  lost  his 

As  three  men  had  entered,   so  three  senses." 
men  left  the  Conciergerie  by  favor  of  the        "  laranotacoiint,  but  a  good  citizen," 

sentinel,  and  when  no  eyes  were  watch-  again  shrieked  the  head, 
ing,  somewhere  about  an  hour  after  mid-        "  Quiet  there  in  the  cart,"  replied  the 

night.      Next    morning    punctually    at  soldier  nearest  the  head. 
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"  But.  citizens,  citizens,"  yelled  the  of  his  heart- sickness,  and  asked  for  the 

head,  "  I  am  being  done  to  death  by  appointment  of  delegate  to  the  States  of 

cheating."  Holland,  then  to  be  filled  up.      Nay, 

"  Quiet  again,  I  say,"  was  the  reply  more,  the  tyrant  granted  his  request  and 

of  the  soldier,  and  this  time  accompanied  gave  him  his  papers  with  passes  for  his 

with  a  blow  from  the  flat  of  his  sabre  secretary  and  two  men-servants.     That 

which  rolled  the    head  into  the  straw  ver^  night  a  carriage  rolled  out  of  Paris 

again.  with  an   elderly  gentleman  and  a  very 

Then  there  came  a  halt,  passengers  young  secretary  inside,  and  two  men-ser- 
were  requested  to  alight.  The  head  vants  in  very  sober  dresses  are  in  front. 
refused,  clung  to  the  benches,  appealed  and  one  behind.  The  elderly  gentle- 
to  the  populace.  man  was  M.  Mourel  the  ambassador,  the 

"  Samson,   you  had  better  take  this  secretary  was    his  daughter    in    man's 

one  first,  heraakesmostnoise,"  said  the  clothes,  one    man-servant   was    Comte 

3*ldier.  WhichSamsondid,  assistinghim  Robert  de  Rochmont,  and  the  other  his 

up  the  steps  and  pushing  his  head  under  butler,  Marius  Faucier. 

the  knife  with  such  celerity  that  the  head  Nut  until  Napoleon  had  crushed  the 

'rolled  off  in  the  very  act  of  exclaiming  Republic    did  this    party   re-cross   the 

ihatitwasthe  headof  CollotFoumier.  frontier.     His    estates     De    Rochmont 

Next  morning  M.  Mourel  waited  upon  could  not  recover,   for  his  name  was  on 

the  tyrant  Robespierre.     He  found  him  the  list  of  the  guillotined.     His  money 

in  a  good  humor,  and  rather  disposed  was  safe,  and  what  he  valued  far  above 

to  listen  to   an  old   friend.     Yes,    the  that— he  had  become  the   husband  of 

tyrant  listened  while  the  judge  told  him  Marguerite. —  Temple  Bar. 
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I  WATCHED  the  depths  of  darkness  infinite 

Bestrewn  with  stars,  till  dreaming  I  beheld 

From  out  the  mystic  realms  beyond  my  ken 

A  star  come  forth  with  even  gliding  rush  : 

Till  sweeping  onward  shone  its  orb 

With  all  the  miglity  meaning  of  a  sun, — 

A  sun  girt  round  by  many-peopled  worlds. 

And  worlds  as  yet  not  peopled  being  young. 

And  worlds  long  since  unpeopled  being  old 

And  dead-     Their  ruling  sun  shone  on  them — 

On  the  living,  on  the  yet  unfashioned. 

On  the  dead  :  on  all  it  shone,  though  idly 

Where  as  yet  life  had  not  sprung  from  forth 

The  teeming  womb  of  time ;  and  idly  loo 

Where  life  had  ceased  to  be.     On  all  those  worlds 

The  mystic  force  which  lives  in  matter  worked 

Its  mighty  will.     Dead  worlds  and  worlds  scarce  born 

And  worlds  alive  with  myriad  forms  of  life 

Swept  circling  round  that  stately  ruling  orb. 

As  it  sailed  past  I  heard  its  solemn  voice 

Proclaiming  through  the  realms  of  space  the  song. 

The  everlasting  song  of  Life  and  Death — 

Of  wealth  of  Life  and  everduring  waste 

And  dearth  of  Life.     It  sang  of  present,  past. 

And  coming  plenitudes  of  Life ;  of  past 

n  Astronomy  (Birth  and  Death  of  Worlds,  The  Sun,  The 
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And  coming  wastes  of  Death  :  infinitudes 

At  once  of  Life  and  Death  ;  each  without  end. 

Without  beginning  each.      "Along  my  path — 

In  front,"  it  said,  "and  backward  whence  I  came— 

And  all  around,  above  below  my  course. 

Lie  millions  such  as  I,  through  endless  realms 

Of  siar-strewn  space.     There  is  no  end  to  Cod's 

Domain  of  suns  and  systems  luled  by  suns — 

No  end  and  no  beginning  through  all  space — 

But  everlasting,  mystic,  wonderful, 

The  song  of  us  sounds  ever  round  ihe  throne 

Of  him  who  reigns  slipreme,  the  Life  of  All — 

Unknown!  yea  evermore  Unknowable  !" 

Then  as  the  Psalmist  sang  of  old  1  said — 

Because,  so  moved,  I  could  not  choose  but  speak — 

"  What  Lord  is  man  that  Thou  should'st  care 

For  him  or  for  his  kind,  the  soif  of  man  that  Thou 

Should'st  mindful  be  of  him  or  his  ?"     Then  rang 

A  voice  of  solemn  thunder  through  the  spheres  ' 

"  Say  rather.  What  is  Space  or  Time  lo  Me," 

That  thou  should'st  deem  mere  mightiness  of  mass 

And  plenitude  of  time  can  outweigh  mind 

And  soul  ?  Can  worlds  and  suns  My  power  know  ? 

Can  aeons  after  aeons  sing  My  praise  at  man 

Gifted  by  Me  with  power  to  know  My  power,  can  tell 

The  meaning  of  the  music  of  My  spheres  ? 

Then  I  said,  "  Nay  Loid,  but  if  the  words 

Of  men  are  worth  the  utterances,  they  are  thine. 

Lo  we  are  but  the  creatures  of  Thy  hand. 

We  see  but  part  of  all  Thy  wondrous  work. 

Could  we  but  see  the  glory  of  Thy  Light, 

Could  we  but  hear  the  thunder  of  Thy  Power, 

We  should  become  both  blind  and  deaf — 

Deafened  by  strident  tones,  made  blind  by  light. 

In  Thee  alone  we  live  and  move,  in  Thee 

We  have  our  being.     But  shall  we,  finite,  hymn 

The  praises  of  Thine  infinite?    Shall  weak  man, 

I'he  creature,  paint  with  erring  brush  the  Sun 

Of  might  and  Power  and  Wisdom  evermore  supreme  ?" 

The  answer  came,  "  Shalt  thou.  My  creature,  doubt. 

Or  hold  My  Will  in  question  ?    Learn  that  the  least 

Of  all  the  minds  My  Will  has  made 

Outweighs  not  once  but  many  thousand  times 

The  mightiest  mere  mass :  the  thoughts  of  human  hearts 

Outvie  the  movements  of  a  million  suns, 

The  rush  of  systems  infinite  through  space. 

Knowledge. 


DUST  AND   FOG. 

t  BVWILLIAM     SHARP. 

One  of  the  most  trying  problems  that  every  Londoner,    to    every   dweller   in 

baffle  the  patience  and  hopes  of  dwellers  Glasgow  and  the  great  commercial  towns 

in  ooTlhem  cities  is  that  which  occurs  at  scattered  throughout  the  country — fog 

once  with  the  mention  of  November,  to  And  this  annual   visitant  is  fast  becom. 

NiwSERias.— Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  i  6  „         .u  ("niMTlr 
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ing  something  more  than  a  nuisaace  ;  it 
in  said  (o  be  a  threateDing  danger  which 
before  long  it  wiil  be  necessary  either  to 
overcome  or  be  vanquished  by  ;  and  un- 
foitunately  the  enemy  is  still  gaining 
ground  with  immense  strides,  every  year 
paying  us  longer  visits  at  less  frequent 
intervals.  Without  anticipating  the  dis- 
mal ending  prophesied  in  the  well-known 
pamphlet,  "  The  Doom  of  the  Great 
Cityi"  most  of  us  must  look  forward 
with  increasing  anxiety  to  each  succes- 
sive year,  wondering  if  the  winter  is 
coming  at  last  wherein  the  climax  will 
be  reached  of  no  sky  being  visible  at  all 
from  the  last  days  of  autumn  to  well  on 
in  so-called  spring. 

The  question  has  of  late  years  been 
much  debased,  and'  theories  of  many 
kinds  put  forward,  till  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  agree  with  the  argument  that, 
theory  or  no  theory,  the  fogs  still  come, 
and,  therefore,  we  had  belter  just  make 
up  our  minds  to  their  existence  and  en- 
durance. But  it  may  be  new  to  some 
readers  to  know  that  fog  can  exist  alto- 
gether without  shioke — can,  indeed,  be  as 
frequent  and  dense  in  the  total  absence 
of  the  latter  as  with  it ;  though,  of  course, 
in  the  jellow  or  black  fogs  which  cast 
their  gloom  over  our  towns  smoke  forms 
a  large  constituent.  Nevertheless  fogs, 
pute  and  simple,  are  not  caused  by 
smoke,  but  by  dust,  not  the  dust  of  the 
streets  or  chimneys,  but  the  dust  of  in- 
visible atmospheric  molecules. 

The  same  sense  of  infinite  wonder  that 
is  excited  by  the  knowledge  that  the  miles 
and  miles  of  chalkcliftsalongour  south- 
ern shores  have  been  formed  by  the 
microscopically  minute  bodies  of  incalcu- 
lable numbers  of  insect  toilers — that  in 
every  drop  of  stagnant  water  in  the  thou- 
sands of  pools  and  streams  scattered 
everywhere  there  is  life  in  abundance,  is 
stimulated  by  aQ  acquaintance  with  what 
the  results  of  recent  scientific  inquiry  lay 
before  us  respecting  the  properties  and 
place  in  the  world's  economy  of  dust. 
What  then  is  this  material  which  at  once 
occupies  such  importance,  and  at  the 
same  lime  is  arraigned  as  the  main  cause 
of  what  makes  our  winters  so  disagree- 
able? The  question  is  one  natural  to 
rise  on  the  first  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
although  as  yet  science  has  been  unable 
to  give  a  reliable  and  definite  reply  ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
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-atmospheric  dust,  which  is  always  and 
everywhere  around  us,  consists  of  minute 
particles  naturally  thrown  off  from  many 
substances,  and  is  altogether  dissociate 
from  anything  artifically  created  by  the 
inventions  and  usages  of  man.  Few  can 
have  failed  to  notice  how,  on  entering  a 
daikened  room,  the  track  of  any  stray 
sunbeam  is  at  once  discernible,  appar- 
ently the  ray  being  fil^d  with  dancing 
motes ;  these  golden-hued  particles  are 
known  to  be  dust,  made  visible  by  their 
transparent  films  reflecting  the  light  of 
the  beam  through  which  they  pass.  But 
one;  beam  only  shows  the  hundreds  of 
motes  within  its  own  compass,  so  that  it 
is  not  at  once  reahiiable  that  the  whole 
room,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  is  similarly' 
thronged  ;  and  as  it  is  in  a  darkened 
room  so  it  is,  in  varying  degrees,  in  that 
greater  room  of  which  the  sea  and  dry 
land  are  (be  floor  and  the  heavens  the 
covering.  This  dust,  minute,  even 
microscopical  aj  it  is,  is  destructible, 
either  by  being  heated  to  a  very  high 
temperature  or  passed  through  a  llarae, 
in  either  case  the  result  bemg  that  the 
path  of  the- sun's  rays  becomes  invisible. 
It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that  in 
all  probability  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  atmospheric  dust  is  the  ocean-spray, 
drawn  up  and  refined  by  the  sun's  h^at 
till  nothing  but  a  fine  salt  dust  is  left, 
this  being  created  ceaselessly  from  the 
vast  surfaces  of  unmeasured  oceans,  and 
as  ceaselessly  trantused  throughout  space 
with  the  incalculable  "  waste"  of  other 
similar  particles  endlessly  in  action,  such 
as  those  from  desert  places  or  those 
given  off  by  meteoric  bodies,  by  con- 
densed natural  gases,  and  by  volcanic 
agencies.  In  saying  that  this  dust,  as 
perceptible  in  a  sunbeam  in  a  darkened 
room,  was  destructible,  I  should  have 
added  destrucfible  in  so  far  as  rendering 
it  invisible  :  for  Mr.  Aiikin  has  proved. 
to  use  his  own  words.*  that "  heating  the 
air  may  cause  the  dust  motes  to  become 
invisible  ;  but  so  far  as  my  experiments 
go,  they  prove  that  the  heating  of  the 
air  by  the  flame  does  not  remove  ihe 
dust,  but  rather  acts  in  the  opposite  way, 
and  increases  the  number  of  the  particles. 

*This  ]articte  is  baied  througtioui  upon  two 
most  intercsling  and  important  Papers  by  Mr. 
John  Aitken,  F.R.S.E.,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Subject,  "  On  Dust, 
Fog,  and  Clouds." 
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The  heat  would  seem  to  destroy  the  light- 
rcAccting  power  of  the  dust  by  breaking 
up  the  larger  motes  into  smaller  ones, 
and  by  carbonizing,  or  lo  some  way 
changing  their  color,  and  thus  makes 
them  less light-reflecCing."  Mr.  Aitken's 
experiments  in  dust  are  carried  out  to 
prove  that  without  dust  "  fogging"  is 
impassible,  and  that  it  is' only  necessary 
10  purify  the  aii  from  ihe  one  to  have 
nothing  of  the  other  :  indeed  fog  is  but 
another  form  of  atmospheric  dust,  and 
hence  we  must  look  upon"  our  '  breath  ' 
as  seen  on  a  cold  morning  as  evidence 
of  Ihe  dusty  state  of  the  ait ;  and  every 
puff  of  steam  as  it  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere will  remind  us  sliU  more  powerfully 
of  the  same  disagreeable  fact."  Fog, 
mist,  cioud,  or  rain  are  but  the  visible 
forms  of  atmospheric  dust  saturated  with 
water  ;  and  when  ait  thoroughly  vapor- 
ized  is  affected  by  a  fall  in  temperature 
Ihe  necessary  result  is  condensation  from 
its  invisible  to  its  visible  form,  the  out- 
come being  one  of  these  four  closely 
allied  phenomena.  Of  the  first  three 
the  mist-form  is  the  coarsest  in  texture, 
the  particles  composing  the  fog  being  so 
fine  as  scarcely  to  fall  through  the  air, 
while  the  cloud-form  occupies  the  medi- 
um ;  the  rain  itself  being  any  of  these 
while  falling,  whether  in  enveloping  mist 
or  heavy  downpour. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Aitken's  long  series 
of  tests  and  experiments  is,  that,  while 
the  smoke  of  our  towns  intensities  fogs, 
they  exist  quite  apart  from  any  sucii 
admixture,  and,  indeed,  must  always 
do  so  under  given  circumstances,  such 
as,  for  instance,  our  climate.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Aitken  considers  man's  in- 
fluence over  fogs — ai/.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  disheartening  as  it  at  first  ap- 
pears, for  the  fogs  he  refers  to  are 
those  natural  phenomena  only  so  call- 
ed in  the  country,  town-bred  people  de- 
nominating them  as  white  mists  ;  hutt- 
ful  no  doubt  in  certain  ways,  but  quite 
free  from  the  injurious  artificially  intro- 
duced  poisons  characteristic  of  the  fogs 
in  manufacturing  towns,  receiving  as 
the  latter  do  evil  and  infectious  gases 
as  well  as  volumes  of  smoke  and  soot. 
But  showing  clearly  as  he  does  that  com- 
bustion of  any  kind  produces  fog  par- 
ticles, relief  from  the  evil  by  improved 
smoke  appliances  seems  as  far  off  as  ever; 
for  be  proves  realiiably  that  "  products 


of  combustion  from  a  clear  part  and 
from  a  smoky  part  of  a  fite"  will  be 
"  found  to  be  about  equally  foggy,"  that, 
indeed,  under  all  conditions  combustion 
is  bad  as  a  fog-producer  ;  "bad,  whether 
the  combustion  be  perfect,  as  in  a 
Bunsen  flame  and  a  clear  fire,  or  imper- 
fect, asinasmoky  flameandi<nioky  tire." 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  how  hopeless 
is  the  expectation  that  the  adoption  of 
fires  wilh  perfect  combustion,  the  gas 
fires,  for  instance,  now  so  widely  advo- 
cated, would  minimize  or  diminish  the 
fogs  so  universally  dreaded.  Having 
previously  shown  that  the  nuclei  cf  fog 
and  cloud  particles  are  not  formed  by 
the  motes  or  visible  dust  seen  in  the  air, 
owing  to  the' destriictibilily  of  these  by 
combustion,  Mr,  Aitken  demonstrates 
they  must  be  composed  of  a  much  finer 
and  quite  invisible  form  of  dust,  the 
same,  however  unobserved,  that  is  a 
ceaseless  agent  and  "  ever  present  in 
enormous  quantities  in  our  atmosphere." 
This,  owing  to  natural  laws,  exists  alto- 
gether apart  from  artificial  fog  or  dust- 
producing  agencies,  and  is,  therefore, 
beyond  Ihe  sphere  of  human  intervention. 
At  the  same  time  we  learn  that  one  of 
the  most  active,  if  not  the  most  active 
fog-producer,  is  sulphur  ;  and  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  vast  quantities  of  this 
material  daily  consumed,  not  only  in  thi^ 
or  that  town,  but  almost  throughout  the 
kingdom,  it  will  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
wonder  that,  circumstances,  being  other-  ' 
wise  favorable,  yellow  fog  should  be  in- 
creasingly dense  and  frequent.  The 
following  comparative  figures  adduced 
by  Mr,  Aitken  will  enable  the  reader  to 
realize  this  fact  more  clearly  : — Sulphur, 
it  is  well  known,  exists  in  coal,  and  is, 
therefore,  burned  along  therewith,  the 
quantity  of  burned  sulphur  escaping 
from  our  domestic,  and  manufacturing, 
and  engine  chimneys  being  accordingly 
very  great ;  the  average  amount  of  this 
substance  in  coal  has  been  determined 
as  somewhat  more  than  1.3  per  cent, 
but  taking  it  at  ■  per  cent,  and  putting 
the  amount  of  coal  annually  consumed 
in  the  London  district  at  a  little  over 
7,400,000  tons,  the  result  would  be  that 
in  London  fires  there  would  be  an  annual 
consumption  of  74,000  tons  of  sulphur, 
which  in  an  average  day  is  at  Ihe  rate  of 
about  200  l<Mis,  in  a  winter  day  the 
amount    being   greater   still.     As    one 
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mitigation  of  the  density  of  our  fogs  Mr.  deepening  of  the    color  is   caused  by 

Aitken  suggests  competent  consideration  much  of  the  dust  being  washed  out  by 

as  to  whether  some  restriction  ought  not  the  falling  rain. 

to  be  put  on  the  amount  of  sulphur  in        \Vhen  we  leatn  from  the  third  conclu- 

the  coal  used  m  cities  and  towns.   Know-  sion  (bat  'there  would  be  no  fogs,  no 

ing  (he   quantities  of  sulphur  and  am-  clouds,  no  mists,  and  probably  no  rain 

monia  thus  present  in  our  atmospheric  if  there  were  no  dust  in  the  air,  the  first 

surroundings,  it  is  by  no  means  a  pleas-  sensation  we  csperience  is  probably  the 

ant  addition  to  our  knowledge  to  learn  desire  that  there   was   no  dust  in  the 

that  an  artificial  fog  made  with  sulphur  atmosphere.       This    desire,     however, 

fumes  and  ammonia  is  so  heavy  that  it  would  soon  be  dissipated,  for  on  looking 

can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  further  into  the  matter  we  would  learn 

The  scientific  conclusions  drawn  by  that,  dust  or  no  dust,  the  air  would  at 

Mr.  Ailken   after  due  test  and  experi-  intervals,  as  at  present,  become  "  bur* 

ment  in  the  matter  of  atmospheric  dust  dened  with  supersaturated  vapor,"  and 

and  fog,  mist  and  cloud,  are  as  follows  :  in  the  absence  of  dust    would  convert 

"  ist.  That  when  water  vapor  condenses  every  abject  on  the  earth's  surface  into 

in  the  atmosphere  it  always  does  so  on  a  condenser,  on  which  it  would  deposit 

some  solid  nucleus  ;    ad,  That  the  dust  itself.     In  this  case,  we  are  told,  every 

particles  in  the  air  form  the  nuclei  on  blade  of  grass  and  every  branch  of  tree 

which  rt  condenses  ;  3d,  If  there  was  no  would  drip  with  moisture  deposited  by 

dust  in  the  air  there  would  be  no  fogs,  the  passing  air ;  our  dresses  would  be-  , 

no  clouds,  no  mists,  and  probably  no  come  wet  and   dripping,  and   umbrel- 

rain."     With  reference  to  the  third  con-  las  useless  ;  and  to  add  a  climax  of  dis- 

elusion,    Mr.    Ailken  elsewhere  touches  comfort,  the  insides  of  our  houses  would 

upon  a  point  of  great  interest,  that  of  become  wet,  andlhe  walls  and  every  ob- 

the  blue  color  of  the  sky.      Having  re-  ject  in  the  room  would  Hin  with  moist- 

ferred    to   the   most    satisfactorily    ex-  ure.     Thus,  then,    can   hf  realized    the 

pjanatory    theory   as   depending    upon  immense   importance    of  this  invisible 

the    property    which    very    small    parti-  atmospheric  dust  with  its  visible  forms 

cles  of  matter  have   of  scattering  only  of   cloud,    and   fog,    and  mist,  an    im- 

the  rays  of  the   blue  end  of    the  spec-  portance    hardly  to    be  comprehended 

trum,  he    adds    as  a  rider.  "What  are  without  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  sub- 

these  very    small    particles    composed  ject  than  most  of  us  possess.     If  the 

of?"      A    generally   received    opinion  mere  sudden   displacement  or  removal 

has  been  that  they  were  formed  of  con-  of  a  sea  would  disarrange  lo  a  serious, 

densed   water  vapor,   but   Mr.    Aitken  perhaps  incalculable  degree,  the  whole 

has  demonstrated,  to  at  least  his  own  mundane    economy,    how    vastly  more 

conviction,  **  Ihe  high  improbability  of  disastrous  in    alt  probability    would   be 

watervapor  evercondensingoutin  avisi-  the  absolute   absorption  or   dissipation 

ble  form  in  pure  air,   and  that  if  it  did  of  all   these  microscopical  motes;  and 

condense  in  those  circumstances  the  par-  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  place  in  cre- 

ticles  would  be  large-      From  the  all-per-  aiion  and  the  important  and  indispenaa- 

vading    presence    of   the    infinitesimal  ble  work  these  infinitesimal  filmy  atoms 

atmospheric  dust,  the  idea  naturally  stig-  exercise,  in  union  of  numbers,  that  ex- 

gests  itself  that  the   blue  sky  may  be  cites  the  same  deep  sense  of  wonder  that 

caused  by   the   light   reflected  by  this  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connec- 

dust."    In  furthersupport  of  this  theory,  tion  with  the  vast  animal  deposit  of  which 

the  eninent  physicist  refers  to  the  fact  our  familiar  chalk  strata  are  formed,  and 

of  the  sky  becoming  a  deeper  blue  as  we  with  the  multitudinous  life  in  every  ditch, 

ascend  to  higher  elevations,  the  reason  and  pool,  and  stream. 
being  that  in  the  thin  air  of  these  eleva-        Irremovable  as  fogs,  therefore,  would 

tions  fewer,  and  only  the  finer,  of  the  seem  to  be  as  long  as  our  climate  and 

dust  particles  are  able  to  keep  floating  ;  physical   environments  remain  such   as 

and  moreover  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  they  are,  though  admitting  the  full  possi- 

after  rain  the  sky  is  a  darker  blue.     If  bility  of  minimizing    the  "  pea-soupy" 

Mr.  Aitken's  theory  be  true  so  may  his  character  so  distmctive  of  those  whose 

accounting  for  the  latter  fact — that  the  advent  we  in  cities  so  dread,  the  prospect 
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is  decidedly  Dot  without  a  relieving  as-  always,    indeed,   disagreeable,    and    at 

pect.     It  is,  of  course,  w^ll  known  that  times  offensive,  but  nevertheless  possess- 

during  fogs  the  air  isclarified  by  no  cur-  ing  purifying  properties  possibly  preven- 

rents,  but  oviil{;  to  its  stagnation  becomes  tive  of  terrible  and  universal  evils. 
a  receptacle  for  every  foul  and  noxious         If  this  be  so,  as  thertf  seems  ample 

gas  and  deadly  germ  that  floats  in  the  reason  to  believe,  what  we  have  to  hope 

impure  air  above  the  confined  and  suffo-  for  is  some  practical  and   inexpensive 

caling  streets ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is  invention  that  will    enable   the  house- 

this  the  case  that,  were  it  not  for  the  holder,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  10 

fogs,   it  is    possible    that   pestilent  and  perform  his  share  in  minimizing  as  far  as 

deadly  dangers  would  hover  about  every  possible  what  is  fast  becoming  an  almost 

household,    and  probably    sweep    away  intolerable  excess  of  smoky  combustion, 

thousands  where  now   the   yellow  fog,  at  the  same  tim^  recognizing  both  the 

with  its  train   of  asthmatic   and  chest  probable    highly    beneficial     antiseptic 

complaints,  claims  its  fifties.   The  reason  properties  of  what  we  may  call  bearable 

of  this  is  the  "  powerful  antiseptic  prop-  fogs,  and  the  fact  of  the  inevitable  exist- 

erlies   of   the  sulphurous   acid  formed  ence  of  these  as  long  as  our  phvsical 

by  the  burning  sulphur,"  the  fog  be-  environment  is  what  it  is. — Good  Words. 
coming,  therefore,  a  huge  disinfectant, 
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TwENTvyearsago,  tohave  one's  like-  is,  is  sufKcieatly  prolonged  to  enable  a 

ness  taken  was  a  trying  ordeal.     The  photograph  to  be  taken,  the  momentary 

patient  to  be  operated  on  was  placed  in  rest,  when  lips  meet  lips,  are  enough  for 

as  strained  an  attitude  as  the  ingenuity  the  artist's    purpose.     But   movements 

of  the  photographer  could  devise ;  his  far  more  rapid  than  the  act  of  kissing 

head  fixed  in  something  resembling  a  (which,  after  all,  is  often  not  so  very 

vice  ;  he  was  cautioned  not  to  wink  for  transitory)  arc  now  seized  by  photog- 

alength  of  time  which  seemed  to  depend  raphy.     Athletes  performing  in  mtd-air, 

on  the  state  of  the  photographer's  tem-  birds   flying,  the  course  of  projectiles, 

per ;    and  then  in  the  course  of  a  few  waves  breaking  on   the  coast,   have  all 

weeks  he  received  pictures  of  a  staring  been  photographed  with  a  definition  and 

idiot  supposed  to  be  himself.     All  who  clearness  that  leaves  Hltle  to  be  desired. 

wereat  allproudofthcirpersonalappear-  Photos  of  the  Irish  mail,   rushing  along 

ance — all  women   and  most  men — were  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour, 

disgusted    with    the    an.      Now    ell   is  show    the    outlines    perfectly    defined  ; 

changed  ;  theoperation  is  generally  over  while  ihespokesof  the  engine-wheels  are 

in  a  second  or  two;  freckles,  pimples,  plainly  delineated,  proving  the  operation 

and  cross-eyes  are  improved  away,  and  to    have  been  so  rapid  that  the  wheels 

everybody  is  surprised  how  comely  he  is.  had  not  time  to  move  any  appreciable 

This  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of  photog-  distance.     Perhaps,  however,  the  most 

raphy  is  to  some  extent  due  to  improve-  remarkable  photographs   of  moving  ob- 

ments  in  lenses  and  various  mechanical  jects  are  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Muy- 

appliances,  but  more    especially  to  the  bridge  of  horses  running  and  jumping  ; 

discovery  that  the  salts  of  silver  in  com-  in  these,   positions    of    the    limbs    are 

bination  with  gelatine  yield  a  far  more  shown  which   are  far  too  transitory  for 

sensitive  plate  than  could  ever  be  ob-  the  human  eye  to  detect ;  what  the  eye 

tained  by  the  old  collodion  process.  sees  in  watching  a  horse  running   is  an 

Within  the  last  two  years  some  remark-  .average  of  the  succe.ssive  positions  as- 
able  photographs  have  been  taken  which  sumed  by  the  horse's  legs  ;  photography 
show  the  wonderful  perfection  to  which  alone  can  give  an  accurate  idea  of  their 
the  art  has  attained.  Likenesses  of  rest-  position  at  any  definite  point  of  time, 
less  children,  crying  orlaughing,  are  now  The  attitudes  shown  inphotogaphs  seem 
so  common  as  hardly  to  need  mention  ;  at  first  sight  to  be  absurd,  and  certainly 
even  the  act  of  kissing,  transitory  as  it  differ  very  much  from  representations  , 
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by  engravers  and  painlers  ;  photographs 
show  the  real  positions  at  certain  mo- 
ments of  time,  while  painters  depict,  and 
rightly  too,  the  apparent  positions. 

To  the  astronomer  the  art  is  invaluable, 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  astronomy  have  been  made 
by  its  aid.  Large  photos  of  the  sun  are 
taken  everyday  it  is  visible  at  Greenwich 
and  elsewhere,  and  thus  a  permanent 
record  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
every  sunspot  is  obtained  ;  these,  when 
compared  with  electrical  and  other 
meteorological  conditions,  will  help  to 
settle  the  question  whether  and  in  what 
way  the  sunspots  affect  the  weather. 
To  such  a' perfection  has  the  manufact- 
ure of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  at- 
tained, that  M.  Jansscn,  of  Paris,  pho- 
tographs the  sun  in  less  than  one  two- 
thousandth  of  a  second.  Again,  the 
solar  corona,  as  to  the  nature  of  which 
such  varied  speculations  have  been  life, 
is  only  visible  during  the  very-few  min- 
utes that  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  lasts, 
and  the  observations  that  can  be  made  in 
BO  short  a  time  are  necessarily  very  im- 
perfect. Recently,  however.  Dr.  Hog- 
gins has  succeeded  in  photographing  Che 
corona  without  the  intervention  of  an 
eclipse.  The  corona  is  especially  rich 
in  violet  rays  ;  now,  the  eye  is  less  sensi- 
tive to  small  variations  in  the  violet  rays 
than  it  is  to  the  other  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum, whereas  the  violet  is  just  what 
photography  deals  with  most  effectively. 
By  cutting  off  the  other  rays.  Dr.  Hug- 
gins  has  succeeded  in  photographing  the 
corona  by  means  of  its  own  violet  light, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  hitherto 
observations  have  been  impossible. 
When  his  method  is  perfected,  astrono- 
mers will  he  able,  with  the  help  of  the 
camera,  to  study  the  corona  and  solar 
protuberances  at  their  leisure. 

The  recent  transit  of  Venus  has  afford- 
ed a  (ine  opportunity  for  calculating  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  with  the  assistanccof  the  hundreds 
of  photographs  obtained,  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from'  the  earth  will  be  calcula- 
ted to  within  300,000  miles.  The  numer- 
ous comets,  loo,  have  not  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  leaving  their  images 
behind,  which  show  thctr  shapes  and 
positions  far  more  perfectly  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  are  the 
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photographs  of  spectra  of  stars  and 
nebulce.  Not  long  ago  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  photograph  stars  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  magnitude,  and  even  the  brighter 
nebulEB  shone  with  far  too  faint  light 
to  enable  photographs  to  be  taken.  But, 
recently,  not  only  have  the  fainter  nebulae 
and  stars,  as  low  as  those  of  the  four- 
teenth magnitude  which  are  only  nsible 
through  most  powerful  telescopes,  been 
photographed,  but  their  light,  even  when 
dispersed  by  the  prism,  has  still  been 
strong  enough  to  leave  its  impress  on 
the  sensitive  plate.  Dr.  Huggins  and 
Professor  H.  Draper  h a ve^ach  succeeded 
in  photographing  spectra  of  nebuls  and 
stars  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  and  thus 
determining  some  of  the  elements  con- 
tained in  worlds  so  distant  from  us  that 
their  light,  travelling  186,000  miles  per 
second,  has  taken  thousands  of  years  to 
reach  us-  Such  photographs  are  especial- 
ly useful,  because  they  show  the  faintest 
lines  in  the  spectra  which  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  most  practised  eye. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  are  some  of 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Abney,  the 
prince  of  photographers,  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  infra-red  of  the  spectrum  ; 
he  has  recently  shown  that  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  and  quite  outside 
our  atmosphere,  there  exists  accumula- 
tions of  benzine  and  alcoholic  derivatives. 

Alcohol  in  temperance  drinks,  alcohol 
in  rain  water,  alcohol  in  space,  alcohol 
everywhere. 

Again,  in  meteorology  the  art  of  pho- 
tography will  prove  to  be  of  immense  use- 
A  regular  system  of  photographing  the 
clouds  by  means  of  a  specially  made 
cloud-camera,  which  acts  automatically, 
has  just  been  commenced.  The  form 
and  disposition  of  clouds  have  always 
been  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  weath- 
er, and  weather  records  compared  with 
cloud-photographs  will  doubtless  afford 
valuable  information  and  assistance  in 
weather  prognostications. 

To  the  geographer  and  ordnance  sur- 
veyor the  camera  will  soon  be  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  their  out- 
fit. The  tedious  operations  of  making 
sketches  of  a  district  will  be  obviated, 
and  perfect  pictures  with  hardly  a  chance 
of  error  will  easily  be  obtained. 

To  the  medical  man  too,  and  the  chem- 
ist, photography  is  found  to  be  a  valu- 
able assistant.  At  the  Glasepw  Medical 
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School  the  successive  stages  of  surgical  escape  the  eye  in  microscopic  exami- 
opcTatioQS,  sections  of  tumors  and  dis-  nations.  A  large  photo,  six  inches  in 
easeditructures,  and  in  fact  any  remark-  len|i^h,  of  a  small  fly's  tongue  measunnf; 
able  forms  of  disease,  are  photographed,  about  one-seveDileth  of  an  inch,  shovs 
and  ihe  prints'  shown  to  medical  stu-  the  hairs  and  raiious  markings  with 
dents  and  distributed  amonf;  the  profes-  remarkable  clearness.  A  simple  calcu- 
sion  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  rare  lation  shows  this  photograph  to  cover 
forms  of  disease.  Dr.  Lennox  Brown  an  area  176,000  times  as  large  as  thf 
and  Mr.  Cadett  have  recently  got  some  original  object.  Again,  views  of  the 
iranderful  photos  of  the  interior  of  the  internal  structure  of  wood  show  conclu- 
1ar7nx.  By  an  adjustment  of  mirrors  sively  whether  the  wood  is  weaK  or 
in  the  mouth  and  the  electric  light  to  strong ;  in  strong  wood  the  concenlric 
illuminate  the  throat,  they  obtained  per-  tings  appear  close  in  texture,  while  the 
lect  pictures  of  the  various  posillons  of  radial  plates  are  numerous,  broad,  and 
the  laryngeal  muscles  during  the  act  of  thick.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
siipng  ;  and  we  may  expect  that  such  such  photos  might  be  used  as  trade  ad- 
photos  will  be  found  of  great  value,  not  vertisements.  The  internal  structure  of 
only  in  the  leaching  of  classes  of  medi-  metals,  too,  has  been  examined  by  the 
cal  students,  but  as  aids  to  the  study  of  joint  aid  of  the  camera  and  microscope  ; 
the  mechanism  of  the  voice.  Further,  laminae  of  the  metals  are  reduced  to 
Dr.  Koch  has  recently  got  some  remark-  extreme  tenuity  by  the  action  of  acids, 
able  photographs  of  bacteria  and  bacilli  and  when  sufficiently  translucent  are 
by  the  aid  of  the  camera  and  micro-  photographed  through  the  microscope  ; 
scope;  and  here,  again,  such  pictures  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  have  a  fibrous 
Di&V  be  made  of  incalculable  value  in  structure,  while  tin  is  granular, 
disseminating  a  knowledge  of  these  mi-  Till  recently,  no  one  would  ever  have 
nule  but  most  formidable  enemies  of  dreamed  of  applying  photography  to 
mankind.  acoustics  ;  but  it  is  now  possible  to  pho- 
In  medical  jurisprudence,  when  it  is  tograph  sound,  or,  speaking  more  accu- 
stitcd  that  the  crystals  formed  by  the  ralely,^ound- vibrations  ;  and  Professor 
one-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  Bottzmann  is  now  announced  as  the  dis- 
have  been  successfully  photographed,  it  coverer  of  what  at  first  might  well  be 
will  easily  be  seen  that,  in  cases  of  poi-  regarded  with  incredulity.  The  sound- 
soning,  photography  may  prove  a  very  vibrations  are  communicated  to  a  thin 
valuable  assistant  in  the  detection  of  platinum  plate,  and  the  movements  of 
crime.f  A  novel  use  of  the  art  is  now  theplate,  afterbeing  magnified  by  asolar 
being  made  in  the  Municipal  Laboratory  microscope,  are  reflected  on  to  a  screen. 
□f  Chemistry  at  Paris  ;  photographs  of  and  photographed  by  rapidly  drawing  a 
chocolate,  tea,  coifee,  pepper,  milk,  sensitive  plate  across  the  image.  Every 
'  cheese,  etc.,  as  seen  through  the  micro-  letter  when  pronounced  gives  a  separate 
scope,  are  taken  and  distributed  ;  and,  and  distinct  impression,  the  vowels 
by  comparing  samples  of  such  articles  showing  regular  undulatory  vibrations, 
with  photos  of  the  pure  article,  an  easy  while  the  consonants  give  curves  and 
method  is  afforded  even  to  non-profcs-  lines  of  very  varied  forms.  The  uses  of 
sionals  of  detecting  adulteration.  an  arrangement  like  this  may  be  innumer- 
Photography  is  utilized  by  ihe  micro-  able.  We  can  almost  imagine  that  when 
icopist  in  other  directions.  Accurate  the  process  is  perfected,  eavesdroppers 
views  have  been  secured  of  the  most  mi-  and  spies  will  have  a  very  easy  time, 
nute  objects,  just  as  they  appear  under  and  need  to  run  no  risks  in  order  to 
the  must  powerful  microscope.  Photos  obtain  secret  information  ;  a  small  in- 
of  minute  diatoms,  polycystina,  infusoria  strument  secretly  placed  in  a  room,  and 
in  motion,  bacilli,  and  trichini  have  acting  automatically,  may  copy  down 
lecently  been  obtained  by  the  writer  of  every  word  spoken  ;  nay,  it  is  far  more 
this  article  under  a  power  of  1000  diam-  chimerical  to  expect  that  photography 
eters.  The  cilia  of  animalcula,  blood  may  one  day  take  the  place  of  shott- 
corpuscles,  the  microscopic  structure  of  hand  reporters. 

bone  and  tissue  are  shown  most  distinct-  But  besides  all  the  varied  wajrs  in  which 

If,  and  details  are  seen  easily  which  often  photography  has  been  utilized  in  science,      , 
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it  has  miscellaneous  uses  without  number,  distribtited  throughbut  the  country.  The 
and  especially  noticeable  are  the  ways  detective  camera,  a  small  instrument 
in  which  the  British  and  foreign  govern-  which  can  be  held  in  one  haiid,  nqay  be 
ments  have  found  it  serviceable.  No  of  incalculable  usein  obtainTng  portraits 
army  is  now  ever  despatched  on  service  of  any  suspected  persoiA  in  the  streets, 
without  afullequiproentof  photographic  and  in  this  way  idem  ifi  cat  ion  of  crim- 
requisites.  In  reconnoitring  and  survey-  inals  might  be  much  facilitated." 
ing  the  enemy's  positions  and  intrench-  Recently,  quite  a  novel  use  has  been 
ments,  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  have  found  for  photography.  The  Chinese, 
alcetches  made  ;  considerable  time  was  who  in  their  own  way  are  an  extremely 
needed,  many  dangers  incurred,  and,  enterprising  race,  are  troubled  with  a 
after  all.  Important  details  were  often  ac-  language  which  is  a  stumbling-block  not 
cidenlally  omitted.  Now  the  photosta-  only  to  foreigners  but  even  to  themselves. 
pher  accompanies  the  reconnoitring  Thenumberof  signs  or  letters  is  so  great 
party,  and  in  a  second  or  two  he  secures  that  an  ordinary  printer's  compositor 
views  which  show  the  exact  positions  of  would  be  perfectly  bewildered  ;  his  type 
the  enemy's  works  without  a  chance  of  case  would  be  a  wildernessof  boxes  ;  in 
mistake.  Such  photos  were  found  of  fact,  to  print  a  newspaper  in  Chinese 
great  use  in  the  recent  war  in  Egypt.  would  be  nearly  impossible.  An  enter- 
Again,  during  the  last  siege  of  Paris,  prising  publisher,  however,  has  recently 
it  is  well  known  of  what  enormous  value  hit  on  the  plan  of  having  one  copy  of 
the  pigeon-post  was.  The  beleaguered  a  newspaper  written  out  and  then  multi- 
Parisians  were  able  to  keep  up  correspon-  plying  the  copies  by  photography,  using 
dence  with  their  friends  outside,  in  spite  one  of  the  many  mechanical  photographic 
of  the  German  army.  Letters  and  des-  printing  processes. 
patches  were  printed  on  a  large  sheet  But  to  enumerate  all  the  wonders  of 
which  was  then  photographed  to  a  very  photography  is  impossible  ;  one  more 
small  scale  on  pellicles  of  six  ,bj  two  must  suffice.  It  has  been  found  prac- 
cenlimetres  in  dimensions  ;  and  these,  ticable,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
being  tied  to  the  legs  o(  trained  pigeons,  photograph  invisible  objects.  It  is  well 
were  carried  over  the  heads  of  the  Ger-  known  that  in  the  spectrum  of  while 
mans  safely  to  their  destination.  The  light  there  are  rays  which  are  quite 
small  photos  had  then  only  to  be  placed  invisible  to  the  human  eye  :  we  refer 
in'an  enlarging  lantern,  the  letters  trans-  to  the  chemical  rays  beyond  the  violet 
cribed  and  sent  to  the  various  addresses,  end  and  the  ultra-red  or  heat  rays.  But 
The  Germans  have  now  established  a  the  eve  is  far  from  perfect,  and  l^e  rays 
regular  system  of  pigeon-post  in  alt  their  that  it  cannot  see  can  still  be  rendered 
large  towns,  in  the  event  of  war.  perceptible  by  other  means  ;  for  in- 
At  the  government  dockyards,  when  stance,  bisulphate  of  quinine  placed  in 
experiments  were  being  made  with  tor-  the  invisible  chemical  rays  is  at  once 
pedues,  the  aid  of  photography  was  in-  rendered  fluorescent.  In  a  similar  way. 
Yoked.  Rapid  views  of  the  torpedo  ex-  Captain  Abney  finds  that  the  bromide 
plosionswere  taken,  showing  the  upraised  of  silver  used  by  the  photographer  can 
fountain  of  water  and  registering  the  be  so  modified  as  to  become  sensitive  to 
exact  height  to  which  it  was  thrown,  the  invisible  ultra-red  rays ;  and  we  are 
Views  of  rocks,  buildings,  or  old  vessels  told  by  Mr.  Proctor  that  he  has  "  taken  ■ 
being  blown  up  with  dynamite,  show  the  thephotographof  aketileof  boilingwater 
fragments  as  it  were  suspended  in  the  in  the  dark  by  means  of  its  own  radia- 
air,  the  artist  being  able  to  expose  his  tion."  In  some  of  the  photographs  of 
plate  precisely  at  the  moment  required,  the  great  nebula  of  Orion  are  clearly  seen 
At  Shoeburynessaregularstaff  of  artists  traces  of  certain  dark  bodies  in  space, 
was  employed  in  photographing  the  ef-  whileareinvisiblethroughthe  telescope  ; 
fects  of  artillery  experiments  against  iron  and  it  is  at  any  rate  not  within  the  region 
and  steel  armor-plates.  Again,  in  many  of  absurdity  to  suggest  that  photography 
ofourprisons,  portraitsof  allprisonersof  may  some  day  reveal  to  us  the  exist- 
a  certain  class  are  regularly  taken,  and,  ence  of  worlds  enveloped  in  perpetual 
if  necessary,  produced  by  hundreds  and  darkness — suns,  perhaps  once  as  bright 
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as  ours,  hut  whose  light  has  been  dimmed  but  which  still  move  in  space  in  accord- 
by  the  lapse  of  millions  of  years  ;  stars  ance  with  the  unfailing  laws  of  the  uni- 
and  systems  which  are  no  longer  visible,     verse, — Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE  POLITICAL  CONDITION   OF  SPAIN. 

BY    DON   LAUREANO   FIGUBROLA. 

Recent  incideots,  which  it  is  unnec-  Encjctopsedisls  of  the  eighteenth  ccn- 
essaryhere  to  recapitulate,  have  attract-  tury,  composed  a  democratic  Constitu- 
ed  in  a  special  degree  the  attention  of  tion  full  of  precautions  against,  and 
Europe  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  essentially  hostile  to,  the  monarchy  and 
Spain.  In  the  remarks  which  1  am  now  the  monarch  to  whom  they  were  loyally 
about  to  make  on  the  subject  I  shall  at-  devoted.  From  1814  to  1820  the  first 
tempt,  divesting  myself  of  the  excite-  reaction  makes  its  appearance,  and 
ment  of  party  politics,  not  to  demon-  erases  completely  the  work  that  had 
strate  a  given  thesis,  but  to  find  out  been  done  at  Cadiz  ;  the  Inquisition  is 
exactly  the  place  occupied  by  my  coun-  re-established,  the  upper  classes  Irritate 
try  in  the  political  evolution  of  this  cen-  their  dependents  by  wishing  to  recover 
tury.  Spain  slowly  and  laboriously  con-  rights  which  had  been  abolished, 
tinues  in  the  track  of  the  revolution  The  second  reaction  took  place  be- 
which  broke  out  in  Aranjuez  seventy-  tween  1823  and  1833.  Avery  impor- 
five  years  ago,  and  which  was  instigated  tant  phenomenon  has  hitherto  escaped 
by  the  heir-apparent,  afterward  Fcrdl-  notice.  The  law  of  human  progress, 
nandVII.,  who  incited  the  troops  against  assisted  by  monarchical  sdfishness,  ex- 
his  father  that  he  might  hurl  from  power  plains  why  the  Inquisition  was  not  re- 
the  favorite  Godoy.  The  Spanish  revo-  established  with  its  original  rights, 
lution,  while  substantially  analogous  to  Neither  did  the  State  again  monopolize 
that  of  England  in  the  last  century,  is  mines.  It  was  deterred  from  doing  so 
not  without  an  external  resemblance  to  on  account  of  the  development  which 
similar  movements  in  France.  It  has  the  mining  industry  had  attained  in  the 
made  five-great  strides  in  advance,  which  mountains  of  Uranada  anfl  Almeria. 
have  always  been  followed  by  corre-  From  this  epoch  must  be  dated  the  na- 
sponding  reactions.  Each,  however,  has  tional  wealth  accruing  from  the  lead 
witnessed  the  fall  of  decrepit  institu-  mines,  whose  product  has  increased 
lions,  secular  abuses,  and  religious  op-  from  15,000  tons  in  1827,  to  izo,ooo 
pression.  From  1808  to  1814  is  the  tons  in  1IJ82.  fiut  in  other  respects 
epoch  of  the  war  of  independence,  when,  those  ten  years  of  reaction  were  years 
without  an  army,  without  resources,  of  waste  and  death.  The  red  terror  of 
and  without  a  dynasty  in  whose  name  the  French  Jacobins  is  insignificant  by 
to  fight,  Spain  weakened  Napoleon's  the  side  of  the  white  terror  of  Ferdi- 
fnrces,  till  armies  organized  under  the  nand  VII.  There  was  a  continuous 
direction  of  Wellington  compelled  the  pouring  out  of  blood  caused  by  the 
French  troops  to  recross  the  frontier,  doctrine  which  was  preached  to  kill'the 
Amid  the  noise  of  arms  an  assembly  Liberals  until  the  fourth  generation, 
was  held  at  Cadiz.  Here  the  Constitu-  With  the  death  of  Ferdinand  we  enter 
tion  of  i8i2  was  compiled,  the  Inquisi-  upon  the  third  period.  Affairs  were 
tioQ  suppressed,  and  feudal  privileges  now  directed  by  Queen  Christiana,  who 
were  destroyed.  The  men  met  together  inspired  all  Liberals  with  an  intense 
upon  this  occasion,  possessing  no  prac-  enthusiasm.  A  mother's  instinct  told 
tical  education  in  the  art  of  governing,  her  that  the  only  support  for  the  throne 
endeavored  to  harmonize  the  irreconcil-  of  her  daughter  Isabel  was  to  be  found 
able.  They  promulgated  the  Constitu-  in  the  Liberal  party.  She  made  conces- 
tioD  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII,,  sions  which  changed  the  lot  of  Liberals 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  na-  from  that  of  the  oppressed  and  con- 
tion,  and  animated  by  the  ideas  of  the  queied   to  that  of  the  conquerors  and 
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oppressors  of  their  former  despots  and 
executioners.  She  did  not,  however, 
wish  to  lessen  the  autocratic  power  of 
royalty ;  hence  the  civil  war  having 
been  concluded  by  the  arrangement  at 
Vcrgara,  she  gave  up  her  regency  in 
Valencia  when  she  saw  that  Esjiartero 
did  not  second  her,  to  exercise  herself, 
and  subsequently  deliver  up  to  her 
daughter,  a  monarchy  called  by  her  own 
ministers  an  illustrious  despotism.  In 
this  little  known  but  extremely  impor- 
tant act  is  found  the  explanation  of  all 
the  fluctuation  and  unforeseen  accidents 
of  the  first  civil  war.  The  Spaniards 
believed  in  good  faith  that  the  re-con- 
quest of  their  rights  was  closely  united 
with  the  upholding  of  the  first  Bour- 
bonic  branch ;  but  in  the  palace,  con- 
cessions were  made  only  that  they 
might  be  withdrawn.  In  this  period 
were  re-established  definitely,  not  again 
to  be  repealed,  the  laws  for  the  abolition 
of  privileges  and  primogeniture  ;  and  a 
crusade  was  commenced  against  tithes, 
the  existence  of  which  impeded  the 
development  of  agriculture.  Queen 
Christiana  was  never  resigned  to  her 
exile.  It  taught  her  no  lesson.  Espar- 
tero,  a  slcilful  soldier  but  a  poor  politi- 
cian, saw  generals  with  whom  he  had 
shared  the  glory  of  war  ranged  against 
him.  The  men  who  arc  to-day  scan- 
dalized brt  military  pronunciamenlos 
proposed  to  carry  off  by  force  the 
Queen  and  Infanta  from  the  royal 
palace.  Thus  began  the  reaction  which 
triumphed  in  1843,  and  to  which  those 
Progresistas  contributed  who  found  fault 
with  the  way  in  which,  from  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  Espartero  had  exer- 
cised the  regent's  power. 

The  next  reaction  abolished  the  Con- 
stitution of  1837,  to  substitute  for  it 
that  of  1845.  The  Moderate  party  com- 
mitted this  great  political  mistake  by 
their  subserviency  to  court  influences, 
The  negotiations  for  the  marriages  of 
Queen  Isabel  and  her  sister  are  well 
known,  the  last-mentioned  lady  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  in  hopes  of  taking  the  place  of 
the  Queen,  whom  it  wag  presumed 
would  be  childless.  The  astuteness  of 
M.  Guizot,  and  the  folly  of  the  Span- 
iards who  wished  one  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen to  be  the  sovereign's  consort, 
resulted  in  a  marriage  which  has  been 


for  Queen  Isabel  and  for  Spain  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Queen  Victoria  with 
Prince  Albert,  On  the  whole  this  reac- 
tion, which  lasted  from  1843  to  1S45, 
bore  little  resemblance  to  its  predeces- 
sors. Those  of  1814  and  1823  were  the 
triumph  of  the  elements  of  old  Spdn,  as 
opposed  to  new  aspirations  and  new 
generatiohs.  The  reaction  of  rS43 
culminated  among  those  ^elements 
which,  combined,  had  fought  and  con- 
quered the  Carlists.  Within  the  Lib- 
eral camp  itself  were  to  be  found  now 
two  divisions,  the  Exaltados  and  the 
Moderados  ;  many  of  its  members 
belonged  to  the  former.  Queen  Isabel 
was  ofticially  a  constitutional  and  not  an 
absolute  monarch.  Unhappily  the  ser- 
vility of  the  Moderados  (Moderate 
party)  caused  her  to  laugh  at  and 
despise  the  Cortes  and  Constitution, 
but  the  exterior  form  often  saves  the 
substance,  and  serves  to  accustom  to, 
and  educate  insensibly  for,  a  new  politi- 
cal ]ife.>hose  who  are  most  likely  to 
revolt  from  such  a  discipline. 

The  Moderate  party,  which  com- 
prised men  of  worth  and  which  each  day 
drew  recruits  from  the  youth  of  Spain, 
owing  to  the  systematic  ^exclusivenCss 
shown  by  the  Court  toward  the  Exal- 
tados, obtained  brilliant  successes  from 
1845  to  184S,  especially  in  its  manage- 
ment of  the  interior  business  of  the 
country.  The  tendencies  of  the  Court 
to  regain  absolute  power  never  ceased. 
One  by  one  men  of  the  Moderate  party 
were  put  aside  in  order  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual capable  of  carrying  the  ideas  of  the 
palace  into  execution.  A  distinguished 
politician  and  financier,  firavo  Murillo, 
with  a  frankness  which  does  him  honor, 
published  a  project  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cortes  should  themselves  curtail  their 
powers.  He  next  tried  to  prevent  them 
from  having  the  control  of  their  own  • 
business,  and  these  external  manifesta- 
tions of  palace  ideas  was  the  motive  of 
the  great  convulsion  of  1854.  when  the 
throne  of  Dona  Isabel  shook  on  its 
pedestal,  and  a  long  exile  was  imposed 
on  her  mother,  Dofta  Christiana,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  instigator  of  the 
re-establishment  of  Court  despotism. 
The  revolutionary  period  of  1854-56 
was  short  but  fruitful.  A  Constitution 
was  composed  but  not  promulgated. 
The  progress  of  the  age  was  too  strong 
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for  declared  religious  intolerance  even  in  sessed  the  gift  of  Saxon  persistency  or 
theocratic  Spain.i  The  protest  of  the  firmness,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
Senate  against  speculators  on  the  Stock  conquer  the  resistance  of  the  palace,  and 
Exchange  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  thus  have  avoided  the  fifth  revolution- 
the  railway  question,  and  the  legislation  ary  stage.  But  such  patience  is  foreign 
of  those  tvo  years  was  subsequently  the  to  the  adventurous  and  impressionable 
onj;in  of  the  fFreat  material  advantages  character  of  the  children  of  the  south, 
wannly  applauded  by  the  distinguished  Before  an  imprudence  of  speech  on  the 
Sefior  Moyano.  a  member  of  the  Moder-  part  of  the  Moderate  Government,  which 
ate  party.  The  reaction  of  1856  to  replaced  the  Liberal  Union,  the  Pro- 
1868  indicates  the  last  resistance  shown  gressists  agreed  upon  withdrawal.  The 
by  Queen  Isabel  to  the  slow,  well-  author  of  this  paper,  who  belonged  to 
ordered,  and  fertile  devetopments  of  that  Progressists  minority,  voted  always 
liberty.  The  palace  boasted  oF  its  wish  against  the  withdVawal,  because  he  be- 
to  make  a  retrograde  movement,  its  lieved  that  legal  means  ought  to  be  ex- 
ostensible  advisers  being  the  nun  Sister  hausted  before  force  was  resorted  to. 
Patrocinio,  the  Padre  Claret,  and  the  But  as  the  Revolution  advanced,  the 
Padre  Civilo.  an  old  Carlist  who  was  Court  and  all  its  flatterers  carried  their 
raised  to  the  See  of  Toledo.  The  Court  opposition  to  extremes,  instead  of  dis- 
was  opposed  to  ihe  recognition  of  the  arming  it  by  reform,  which  is  the  real 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Queen  protested  lightning-conductor  for  the  revolution- 
that  she  would  drown  her  daughter,  the  aty  spark.  So  many  were  the  mistakes 
Princess  Isabel,  rather  than  allow  her  to  of  the  Court  that  O'Donhell  himself 
marry  the  Duke  of  .Aosta,  and  by  giving  invited  Espartero  to  power,  declaring 
her  in  marriage  to  the  epileptic  Count  that  he  no  longer  wished  to  be  a  Minister 
of  Girgenti,  insured  her  subsequent  mis-  of  the  Queen  when  be  saw  that  the  reac- 
ery.  Meanwhile  the  reaction  of  Ihe  tion  must  go  to  limits  which  he  abhorred, 
country  took  a  less  violent  form  under  After  the  vain  and  unfortunate  at' 
the  party  called  La  Union  LiberaU  (the  tempts  which  followed  the  movements 
Liberal  Union),  which,  directed  by  the  of  1865-1866,  made  exclusively  by  the 
illustrious  General  O'Donnell  and  the  Progressists,  the  Court  committed  the 
deverpoliticianPosado-Herrcra,  showed  unpardonable  blunder  of  irritating  and  ' 
Botne  moderation  and  ability  in  the  alienating  the  Liberal  Union  by  exiting 
department  of  domestic  administration,  the  Presidents  of  both  Chambers  and 
adventurous  though  it  was  in  its  war  many  Deputies  who,  exercising  the  right 
with  Morocco,  in  Saint  Domingo,  in  of  petition,  warned  the  Queen  of  her 
Cochin-China,  and  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  danger.  Every  one  was  suspicious,  and 
its  imprudent  intervention  in  Mexico,  unquestionably  Queen  Isabel  herself 
Such  a  policy  abroad  reacted  disastrously  had  motives  for  doubt  when  her  mother, 
upon  affairs  at  home-  This  was  the  Christiana,  taught  too  late  by  experi- 
opinion  of  the  Progresista  minority  in  ence,  wished  to  counsel  her  daughter  to 
Parliament,  led  by  the  famous  Olozaga.  be  more  cautious.  The  Queen  had  also 
Olozaga,  seeing  that  Espartero  did  not  misgivings  as  to  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
Icavc  his  place  of  retirement,  where,  till  sier,  which,  assubsequenteventsshowed, 
his  death,  he  remained — faithful,  he  said,  were  not  devoid  of  foundation.  When 
lo  the  Queen,  but  lirmly  resolved  no  a  royal  personage,  reigning  by  Divine 
'onger  to  serve  her  in  office — induced  right^  places  no  confidence  in  the  mem- 
Prim  to  join  the  Liberal  ranks,  to  which  bers  of  her  family,  it  is  not  strange  if 
he  had  formerly  belonged  and  from  she  mistrusts  subjects  whom  she  con- 
which  he  separated  himself  at  the  instiga-  siders  rebel  vassals.  The  peninsula  was 
tion  of  the  Queen-mother.  The  return  in  an  unfortunate  condition.  Four 
to  Liberalism  of  such  a  valuable  man  years  of  bad  harvests  had  caused  griev- 
was  a  proof  of  Olozaga's  remarkable  ous  losses,  and  in  1868  there  was  a  real 
tact  and  skill,  and  the  time  came  when  famine.  The  poor  took  refuge  by  bands 
Prim  and  Sagasia  conceived  a  hope  in  the  cities,  in  quest  of  the  subsistence 
that  the  Progressists  might,  by  the  exer-  denied  them  in  the  country.  Civil 
CISC  of  the  constitutional  prerogative,  be  commotion  and  sectarian  disturbances 
called  to  power.     Perhaps,  had  he  pos-  ensued,  and  then  the  FrogressisU  allied     , 
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themselves  with  the  Democrats.  The 
two  parties,  with  the  Liberal  Union, 
which  a  year  before  had  routed  them, 
conquered  and  shot  down  their  oppo- 
nents in  the  name  of  the  Queen  ;  the 
avalanche  fell,  and  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons,  which  shook  in  1808,  was  un- 
hinged in  1854  and  came  to  pieces  in 
1868,  to  the  astonishment  and  with  the 
applause  of  other  nations. 

This  fifth  stage  of  the  Spanish  revolu- 
tion is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  It 
can  be  divided  into  three  parts,  ist,  the 
Provisional  Government  till  the  assassi- 
nation of  Prim,  a  grand  and  glorious 
period  ;  2d,  the  reign  of  Don  Amadeo, 
an  honorable,  dignified,  and  prosperous 
period  ;  and  3d,  the  pacific  proclamation 
of  the  Republic,  the  exaggerations,  sin- 
cere on  the  part  of  some,  provoked  by 
others,  to  drive  out  Amadeo  to  make 
way  for  the  restoration.  This  was  ^ 
period  of  {Jblitical  vertigo  which  made 
the  timid  and  alt  those  who  saw  them- 
selves attacked  by  the  excesses  of  dema- 
gogues and  Carlists  cry,  "  Give  us  some 
one  who  will  insure  the  security  of  our 
property  and  persons-" 

The  revolution  of  1868  does  not  need 
justification.  U  is  sanctioned  by  the 
restoration,  which  has  not  dared,  by 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Ferdinand 
Vir.  in  1814  and  in  1823,  to  efface  it. 
A|distinguished  Conservative,  Scnor  Can- 
ovas  del  Castillo,  has  briefiy  summarized 
the  work  which  the  revolution  was  to 
accomplish.  Three  things,  lie  told  Par- 
liament, separated  us  from  Europe — the 
Bourbons,  Catholic  exclusiveness,  and 
Slavery,  The  revolution  has  removed 
these  three  barriers,  and  its  force  has 
been  so  great  that  if  the  Bourbons  weie 
restored  to  the  throne.  Catholic  exclu- 
siveness would  not  have  returned,  and  i^ 
five  years'  time  the  abolition  of  slavery 
will  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Cer- 
tainly the  liberty  of  free  worstiip  has 
developed  into  a  system  of  complete 
religious  toleration. 

The  restoration  was  effected  in  the 
last  days  of  December,  1874.  It  still 
exists.  Why  ?  Because,  compounding 
with  the  revolution,  it  wished  to  show 
itself  tolerant  of  persons  rather  than 
of  institutions.  It  is.  indeed,  true  that 
the  revolution  would  not  have  been 
vindictive.  There  were  no  exiles  or 
banishments  until  the  last  period,  when 
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Sigasta,  in  a  Ministry  composed  of  soi- 
disanl  republicans'  discredited  the  Re- 
public ;  but  the  Ministry  of  the  Re- 
gency, careful  to  please  the  Moderate 
party,  which  was  in  course  of  extinction, 
by  an  unjustifiable  decree,  abolished 
civil  marriage  for  Catholics,  banished 
three  distinguished  professors  of  tbe 
universities  on  account  of  their  honor- 
able protest  opposed  to  the  offensive 
statements  of  the  Ministry,  and  finally 
ostracized  Ruiz  Zorrilla,  Salmeron,  and 
Fernandez  de  los  Rioz — worthy  models 
of  partrician  virtue,  constancy,  and  polit- 
ical consistency.  These  qualities  were 
repugnant  to  the  turncoats  and  robbers 
in  proportion  as  they  contrasted  with 
their  own  actions.  Fernandez  de  los 
Rioz,  protector  of  Canovas  del  Castillo 
when  the  latter  required  such  protection, 
died  on  foreign  soil,  exiled  Dy  the  men 
be  had  defended.  It  is  the  period  to- 
day in  the  course  of  development,  of 
which  I  propose  to  examine  the  princi- 
pal factors. 

ir. 

The  Bourbon  dynasty  has  steeped 
Spain  in  blood  forits  own  family  interests 
since  iSoS.  While  the  nation  was  in 
search  ot  its  regeneration,  Charles  IV. 
and  Ferdinand  VII.,  his  successor,  were 
coctecding  be'oie  Napoleon  I.  in  Bay- 
onne.  In  1829  began  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  brothers  Ferdinand  Vlf.  and 
Charles  V.,  a  representative  of  the  most 
fanatical  and  aptocratJc  ideas,  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  lady  now 
Queen  Isabel.  Ferdinand  died  in  1833  ; 
Charles's  brother  and  the  ctiildren  and 
grandchildren  of  the  men  representing 
the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family 
periodically  fight  for  the  throne  and  des- 
olate the  country  with  civil  wars.  The 
dynastic  authority  with  which  the  two 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  families  have 
invested  their  pretensions  during  the  last 
fifty  years  has  had  the  effect  of  hopelessly 
discrediting  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  people.  The  remorseless  severity 
with  which,  in  their  desire  to  vindicate 
the  claims  they  have  regarded  as  inalien- 
able and  entirely  irreconcilable,  accom- 
panied by  reciprocal  defamation  and 
abuse,  has  robbed  them  of  all  popular 
respect.  This  is  perhaps  the  historical 
result  which  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  have 
not  foreseen.  They  have  not  known 
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how,  in  things  little  or  great,  to  imitate  complete  though  it  would  be  even  then, 
the  conduct,  of  the  French  Bourbons.  between  what  passed  in  'their  own  coun- 
It  is  just  toaay  that  in  this  respect  we  try  and  (hat  which  is  happening  in  Spain 
have  progressed.  Don  Alfonso  was  an  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
exile  before  he  became  king.  He  experi*  The  struggle  here  is  not  so  much  between 
enced  the  sorrow  referred  to  by  Dante,  of  patties  as  between  mortal  enemies  seek- 
remembering  in  poverty  past  greatness  ;  mg  to  destroy  each  other  an  the  field  of 
and  he  had  studied  in  Austiia,  in  the  battle.  Royalists  and  Liberals  grouped 
Terresius  College,  and  at  Sandhurst ;  themselves  into  two  bands,  and  carried 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  lived  within  the  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  each 
walla  of  humanity  and  civilization  prcvi-  other.  Since  the  year  1833,  within  the 
ous  to  his  accession  to  the  crown.  Thus  Liberal  camp,  the  two  parties,  the  Mode- 
he  has  a  great  advantage  over  his  mother  rado  and  the  Exaltado,  which  are  now  the 
and  grandmother,  who  were  exiled  after  Progresista,  begin  to  come  to  the  fore- 
being  on  (he  throne.  No  one,  as  he  him-  ground.  The  want  of  political  customs, 
self  admits,  has  profiled  more  by  the  of  discipline,  and,  above  all,  of  parlia- 
rcvoludon  than  he  himself.  His  con-  mentary  habi(s,  were  such  that  even  in 
duct  during  his  reign  shows  that  there  the  Congress  itself  the  Moderados  stood 
are  no  clerical  influences  at  Court,  and  round  one  fireplace  and  the  Exaltados 
in  replacing  Conservatives  by  Constitu-  around  another.  If  a  man  moved  from 
tionals,  and  the  latter  last  October  by  his  fireplace  to  go  to  the  one  on  the 
DemcM:rB(s,  he  has  given  a  proof  of  tact,  opposite  side  he  became  immediately  an 
of  common-sense,  and  of  an  instinct  of  object  of  suspicion.  No  sudi  ridicu- 
self- preservation.  If  Queen  Isabel  had  lous  divisions  exist  to-day.  They  have 
acted  in  a  similar  manner  shewiSuld  been  replaced  by  a  political  fickleness 
still  be  Queen  of  Spain,  and  there  would  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated 
•  have  been  refotms  without  revolution-  or  deplored.  After  the  peace  of  1840 
ary  convulsion.  Perhaps  the  political  the  Carlists,  who  had  been  conquered, 
gain  would  not  have  been  so  marked,  were  no  longer  counted  among  the 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Carlists  different  parties.  We  only  hear  of 
would  not  have  devasted  the  north  and  Moderados  and  Progresistas  until  the 
centre  of  the  Peninsula.  Peace  would  movement  which  ended  in  the  revolution 
not  have  been  disturbed,  and  the  ad-  of  1868.  The  democratic  idea  in  1845 
vantages  which  it  brought  would  have  found  an  official  representative  {,in  ^the 
inculcated  a  spirit  of  patience,  and  we  person  of  the  Marquis  of  Albaida,  and 
should  have  been  prepared  to  obtain  three  years  afterward  displayed  iiscif  in 
slowly  and  surely  (hat  boon  whose  Don  Kicolas  Rivero.  The  Moderados 
sudden  bestowal  inspired  apprehension  give  prominence  to  royal  power ;  the 
as  welt  as  enthusiasm.  That  for  which  Progresistas  proclaim  the  national  sover- 
Doha  Isabel  would  have  been  grateful  eignity  as  the  fountain  of  right.  Queen 
will  serve  Don  Alfonso  as  a  means  Isabel  committed  the  mistake,  which 
of  prolonging  his  political  existence,  cost  her  the  crown,  of  never  calling  to 
If  he  is  to  strengthen  his  throne  it  power,  forthespace  of  twenty-fiveyears, 
will  not  suffice  that  he  should  be  a  good  the  Progresistas.  On  one  occasion,  in 
king.  He  must  be  a  great  king.  And  1S54,  they  secured  othcc  almost  by  storm, 
afterward  ?  To  this  question  I  answer  but  only  to  hold  the  reins  of  State  for 
that  the  historian  is  not  a  prophet.  two  years.  The  transformation,  how- 
-  ever,  was  necessary.  Those  who  were 
'  not  Liberal  among  the  Moderados 
It  may  be  that  the  materials  for  a  reply  formed  the  Puritan  faction  in  1847,  but 
will  be  found  in  the  stale  of  parties  in  the  great  European  disturbance  of  1848 
Spain.  The  English  people,  who  have  alarmed  the  Court,  and  Narvaez  organ- 
received  their  political  education  during  ized  a  resistance  which  was  justified  by 
a  reign  as  glorious  as  that  of  Queen  the  revolutionary  attempts  that  were  suf- 
Victoria,  cannot  by  analogy  have  any  focatedin  Spain  when  they  triumphed  in 
clear  idea  of  Spanish  parties.  It  would  Prance  and  in  Germany.  The  modifica- 
be  necessary  for  them  to  recall  the  days  tion  which  the  Puritans  could  not  carry 
ot  Walpote  to  trace  aay  resemblance,  in-  into  effect  was  realized  by  O'Donnell  in 
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1856.  He  formed  the  Liberal  Union  in  from  being  monarchical  became  repub- 
1856  with  youDgandmoderate  elements,  lican.  Everyone  was  astonished  that 
and  with  almost  all  the  staff  of  the  pany  the  republican  feeling  had  be^n  so  tlt- 
Progresista.  But  (he  grand  Patliamen-  tie  known,  although  it  was  observed 
tarian,  Olozaga,  who  with  a  few  persons  that  even  many  Carlists  called  them- 
such  as  Aguerre  and  Madoz  united  the  selves  Republicans,  with  the  deliberate 
dispersed  members,  had  at  his  back  the  object  of  securing  the  ascendency  of 
people  of  Madrid  and  other  important  Dun  Carlos.  The  Radicals  were  anath- 
cities — Barcelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  and  ematized  by  all  the  Conservatives.  The 
Saragoza.  His  action,  energy,  and  con-  latter  attributed  to  them  (he  fall  of  Don 
stancy  encouraged  his  party,  and  they  Amadeo,  in  which  they  themselves  had 
preparedforthegreat  movement  of  1868.  an  equal  share.  The  Republicans,  in- 
This  accomplished,  the  Moderado  and  stead  of  attracting  the  Radicals  to  their 
Pijogtesisia  parties  had  no  longer  any  side,  repudiated  them  as  a  set  of  dan- 
reason  for  existence,  and  became  trans-  gerous  people  occupying  public  posts, 
formed  as  soon  as  the  Cortes  assembled.  This  hostility  of  the  Republicans  became 
by  means  of  an  universal  suCTiage  exer-  fatal  to  the  consolidation  of  their  party, 
cised  by  2,000,000  electors.  Although  Alfonso  proclaimed,  parties  were  com- 
the  Moderados  made  pretence  to  be  a  pelled  to  reconstitute  themselves.  To 
party,  a  great  number  called  themselves  make  (his  possible,  the  ancient  political 
Conservatives.  The  Progresislas  united  groups  became  divided,  subdivided,  and 
with  a  few  Democrats  of  great  value  pulverized.  Superficial  minds  smiled 
and  young  ardor,  styling  themselves  Pro-  sardonically,  and  ridiculed  (his  atomism, 
gresista  Democraikos.  Later  on  they  although  from  a  physical  point  of -view, 
look  the  name  of  Radicals.  Caitism  as  ^ell  as  a  moral,  there  could  be  no 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  modern  life,  other  result.  The  restoration  has  now 
became  a  party  and  formed  itself  into  lasted  eight  years,  and  the  Liberal  party, 
considerable  groups,  almost  equal  to  which  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
those  of  the  Republicans,  who  were  dis-  Conseivative,  is  not  yet  formed.  Is 
playing  all  the  vigor  of  new  ideas.  After  such  a  formation  possible?  .There  are 
the  Carlists  and  Republicans  had  been  two  elemen(s  with  which  it  is  necessary 
twice  conquered  by  the  military  genius  to  count  ere  the  problem  can  be  solved 
of  Prim,  a  fresh  distribution  of  parties  — the  Carlist  and  the  Republican.  The 
became  indispensable,  and  in  a  fatal  hour  Carlist,  still  powerful  in  the  mountains 
the  Radicals  separated.  The  division  of  the  fiasque  and  Navarre,  Aragon  and 
was  reprehensible,  and  to  it  was  due  the  Catalonia,  has  through  the  fanaticism  of 
resignation  of  Don  Amadeo.  With  the  clergy  received  an  unexpected  blow, 
astounding  rapidity,  Sagasta  in  twenty-  Pope  Leon  XIII  ,  by  reminding  the  bisb- 
four  hours  formed  a  party  to  upset  his  ops  that  the  Church  is  not  united  to  any 
old  friend  Zorilla,  English  people  who  single  form  of  civil  government,  has 
look  upon  politics  as  a  setious  pursuit  done  great  good  to  Spain,  because  since 
will  smile  at  this  sudden  creation  of  a  1S08  it  appeared  that  the  Catholic  relig- 
parly.  The  Conservatives  so  unexpect-  ion  was  only  compatible  with  monarchy 
edly  sprouting  out  held  the  reins  of  and  with  the  most  fanatical  branch  of 
power.  They  routed  the  Radicals,  who,  the  Bourbon  family.  The  Republican 
led  away  bjrtheirdesire  torevenge  them-  parlyisof  modern  growth.  Its  support- 
selves  on  Sagasta,  made  a  coalition  with  ers  exist  in  the  great  centres,  and  are 
the  Carlists,  and  in  their  turn  routed  largely  composed  of  Catalonian  working- 
Sagasta.  The  illustrious  Prince  of  Savoy,  men,  who  are  the  leaven  of  anarchy  and 
knowing  that  a  military  movement  in  of  all  demagogic  follies.  It  numbers 
Catalonia  was  being  prepared  to  force  men  who  by  their  intelligence,  firmness, 
his  hand,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  and  morality  are  of  considerable  va'te, 
time  of  Queen  Isabel,  preferred  abdica-  who  are  respected  by  their  opponents, 
tion,  and  left  Spain  more  loved  and  re-  and  whom  it  has  been  desired  and  tried 
spected  than  if  he  had  imposed  himself  to  attract  to  the  monarchy.  The  result 
on  her.  To-day  Spaniards  deplore  their  has  been  some  few  desertions.  If  the 
small  appreciation  of  his  noble  qualities,  restoration  does  not  succeed  in  its 
Without   violence,  and   legally,  Spain,  march,    the  substitution   of  any  other 
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monarchy  is  by  no  means   impossible  recognized   by  all   Ihioking    men    that 

after  the    resignation  of  the  Dulce  of  Spain   has  more   force,   more  activity. 

Aosta.     In  that  case  the  Republic  would  more  vitality  and  vigor  than  when  she 

inevitably  establish  itself,  and  would  give  exploited  the  mines  of  Mexico  and'  Peru, 

rise  to  a  new  reconstruction  of  parlies.  She  only  requires  time  and  perseverance 

which   within    s    Republican    form   of  to  obtain  the   freedom   of  her  finance, 

government  would  move.  which,  like  that  of  Italy,  in  twenty  years 


IV. 


can  bring  itself  into  a  state  of  equi- 
librium, and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  under-  the  various  parlies  work  with  a  goodwill 
stand  the  interior  and  exterior  political  to  obtain  this  result, 
situation  of  Spanish  affairs.  All  the  The  army  presents  tons  peculiar difS- 
falleu  institutions  have  ceased  to  exist,  cutties.  On  account  of  the  situation 
and  no  one  pretends  that  they  will  rise  Spain  occupies  geographically  in  Europe, 
again,  as  in  the  reactions  of  1814,  1823,  her  peninsular  condition  enables  her  to 
and  1843.  There  is  only  one  ancient  reduce  her  army,  and  to  ihink  more  of 
institution  re  •  established,  monarchy,  her  navy  and  colonies.  But  the  anli- 
which  still  has  partisans  and  vilalily.  patriotic  conduct  oF  the  Carlists  has 
But,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  monarchy  compelled  her  to  raise  her  troops  to  an 
itself  depends  the  fate  of  that  which  may  abnormal  degree.  The  consciousness  of 
again  take  root.  Many  men  who  to-day  military  power  being  generally  agreeable 
bJushingly  enter  the  ranks  of  Don  to  kings,  Don  Alfonso  is  in  favor  of  a 
Alfonso  would  have  entered  them  with  reorganization  of  the  army  which  can 
their, heads  erect  if  the  Constitution  of  bring  it,  with  the  reserves,  up  to  a  mill- 
1869  bad  been  preserved,  because  there  ion  of  fighting  men.  There  is  no  bud- 
was  no  other  change  than  the  name  of  get  which  suffices  for  this,  and  if  in 
-the  sovereign,  that  is  to  say,  of  Amadeo  peace  we  must  prepare  for  war,  all  our 
to  Alfonso.  Hence  the  prolonged  dith-  expenditure  will  go  in  men,  and  little 
culties  of  our  internal  life.  The  recon-  wilt  remain  for  materials  of  war,  com- 
stitulion  of  the  machinery  of  provincial  missariat  departments,  engineers,  arlil- 
andmnnicipal  administration  has  indeed  lery,  and  fortilications.  Our  military 
made  much  progress  so  far  as  the  writ-  administration  is  deplorable.  The 
ten  law  is  concerned,  but  there  are  still  excessive  number  of  commanding  and 
many  faults  to  correct.  As  regards  our  other  officers — too  numerous  even  for 
criminal  jurisprudence  we  have  much  to  the  Carlist  war  and  for  the  insurrection 
admire,  learn,  and  apply  from  the  in  Cuba — is  a  source  of  demoralization 
English  code.  The  revolution  created  on  account  of  the  slowness  ofpromo- 
the  jury  system.  The  restoration  sup-  tion.  To  this  must  be  added  the  sys- 
pressed  it,  and  there  is  no  other  remedy  tem  of  favoritism  prevailing  among  the 
than  to  re-establish  it  again  as  soon  as  dispensers  of  patronage,  and  especially 
possible.  Civil  marriages  which  were  tbe  circumstance  that  from  captains  to 
compatible  with  religious  belief  were  the  lower  grades  Republican  ideas  are 
also  suppressed  by  the  Catholics,  and  certainly  in  vogue.  We  are  sailing 
this  retrogressive  movement,  hastily  between  two  rocks.  We  need  a  con- 
realized  in  the  first  year  of  the  restora-  siderable  army  to  prevent  any  fresh 
tion,  is  a  difficulty  which  will  operate  as  Carlist  insurrection  ;  we  need  a  small 
a  touchstone  of  ministerial  Liberalism,  array  in  order  to  maintain  the  material  ' 
Wit'hin  a  very  short  time  the  To  Be  or  requirements  of  our  forces  ;  we  need  to 
Not  To  Be  of  a  restoration  will  present  apply  any  surplus  of  revenue  to  the 
it»elf,  but  the  two  great  problems  of  our  extinction  of  our  debt  for  public  works 
interior  policy  are  the  army  and  the  and  for  educational  purposes.  If  Spain, 
exchequer.  Although  it  may  appear  like  the  United  States,  could  do  without 
paradoxical,  we  have  prospered  most  in  an  army,  hec  situation  to-day  would  be 
our  finance.  It  is  well  known  that,  one  of  extraordinary  prosperity.  The 
since  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  penury  army  proclaimed  Don  Alfonso  ;  yet  this 
of  the  Spanish  treasury  was  permanent,  summer  in  two  important  fortresses  the 
and  increased  as  the  nation  fell  to  pieces  cry  has  been  heard  of  "  Viva  la  Repub- 
'   and  became  pauperized.     To-day  it  is  lica!*'  from  the  lips  of  men  belonging 
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to  the  regular  army.  It  was  generally 
believed  I  hat  the  era  of  pronunciamentos 
h-ad  glosed.  The  late  military  risings 
have  killed  Sagasla's  ministry,  and 
opened  a  wound  in  the  restoration 
which  is  not  hkely  to  be  healed,  as  the 
Minister  Of  War  has  assured  us.  What 
has  happened  would  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  there  is  in  the  army  a  formid- 
able secret  association  which  has  rela- 
tions with  Senor  Zorilla,  an  energetic 
man,  whom  Ihe  Conservative  Govern- 
ment banished  from  Spain,  thus  raising 
him  on  a  pedestal  which  has  increased 
his  popularity,  and  which  is  the  impor- 
tant factor  that  must  be  borne  in  mind 
for  the  solution  of  our  interior  policy. 

The  external  relations  of  Spain  require 
but  litlle  study.  That  concentration  to 
which  we  are  forced  by  our  internal 
questions  does  not  allow  us  to  think  of 
expansion  or  political  interference  with 
Other  countries.  Friendship  with  all 
suits  us  best,  and  especially  with  neigh- 
boring nations  or  with  those  between 
whom  and  ourselves  there  exist  active 
commercial  relaiions.  Portugal  always 
showed  herself  jealous  of  being 
absorbed.  This  feeling,  however,  is 
disappearing  with  the  advancement  of 
railway  communication.  Our  European 
high  road  runs  through  France,  and  it 
would  be  an  insane  policy  to  close  our 
frontier.  The  journey  of  Don  Alfonso, 
justly  censured  by  the  alarm  which  it 
has  caused  our  neighbors,  was  compli- 
cated by  an  incident  which  wounded 
French  patriotism.  The  fall  of  Sagasta's 
ministry  simplifies  the  question.  If  to- 
day nations  were  dependent  on  the  good 
or  bad  humor  of  their  princes,  our  rela- 
tions with  France  would  indeed  become 
lukewarm.  It  is  better  that  the  restora- 
tion should  follow  the  example  of  the 
revolution.  When  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  broke  out  Bismarck  gave  Frim  to 
understand  that,  if  he  would  ally  him- 
self with  Germany  and  put  50,000  sol- 
diers on  the  Pyrenees  to  weaken  the 
French  forces  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  Spain  should  re- 
cover the  Rosellon  and  the  Cerdana  lost 
by  thero  in  theVar  against  the  First 
Republic,  when  Godoy  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  war  on  account  of  a  family 
conflict.  At  the  same  time  the  Count  of 
Keratry  arrived  at  Madrid,  proposing 
that    Spain   should  help   France    with 
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50,000  men,  and  France  would  support 
any  project  that  Spain  entertained 
against  Portugal.  General  Prim  de- 
clined both  proposals.  He  remained 
completely  neutral,  and  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  two  countries. 

A  third  of  the  entire  commerce  of 
Spain  is  with  England.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
are  continuous,  hut  not  so  close  as  they 
ought  to  be.  It  is  clear  that  the 
requirements  of  the  English  Budget  force 
England  to  recoup  herself  on  spirits 
with  an  excise  duty  which  must  be 
applied  equally  to  foreign  importations 
of  a  similar  character.  Nevertheless  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  through  our  pro- 
tectionist fallacy,  Spain  makes  a  point  of 
putting  a  heavy  duty  upon  English  prod- 
ucts, thus  driving  them  from  our  mar- 
ket and  replacing  them  by  articles  from 
Belgium  or  Germany.  By  this  we  see 
that  the  policy  of  Spain,  from  an  exter- 
nal point  of  view,  at  present  can  only 
be,  and  must  be,  a  commercial  policy. 
Those  of  our  products  which  are  the 
still  considerable  remains  of  a  large  co-' 
lonial  empire  only  require  the  develop- 
ment of  an  exterior  vigor  and  adminis- 
tration which  cannot  give  rise  to  con- 
flict. More  especially  will  this  be  the 
case  when  the  invading  tendency  of  the 
times  shall  have  ceased,  making  way  for 
exploration  and  science.  i 

V. 
The  large  majority  of  the  nation, 
politically  considered,  is  in  a  by  no 
means  enviable  condition.  The  elec- 
tion of  deputies  in  rural  districts  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  Alcaldes,  who  inquire  of 
the  Governor  as  to  the  individual  nomi- 
nated by  the  central  authorities.  The 
selection  is  regulated  by  the  politics  of 
the  parly  in  power.  Either  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  candidate  proceeds  from 
moral'  influence — that  is  to  say,  by.  an 
order  from  the  authorities — or  it  is 
imposed  on  the  public  by  violence. 
The  deputies  of  the  apposition  only  can 
be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  last 
electoral  reforms.  Of  these  gentlemen 
the  law  requires  that  the  third  part 
should  correspond  to  the  minority. 
Although  the  last  census  (1877)  shows 
that  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  population 
knew  how  to  read  and  write,  the  quick- 
ness of  the  genius,  and  the  facility  of 
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locomotion  and  the  solid  acquirements  kilometres  of  railroad ';  to-day  we  have 
of  knowledge  by  a  small  number  of  men,  eight  thousand  in  use.  Our  mines  pro- 
bave  sufficed  to  change  the  aspect  of  duce  millions  of  tons  of  iron  and  copper 
Spain.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Aus-  ntinerals.  Eight  thousand  kilometres  - 
trian  dynasty  there  were  only  six  and  a  of  pit-coal  bare  been  discovered,  and  it 
half  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  1797  is  already  explored  to  a  considerable 
there  were  ten  and  a  half  millions.  In  extent  in  Asturiaz  and  Belmes.  As  a 
this  century,  in  spite  of  eighty  years  mercantile  maritime  power,  Spain  comes 
of  revolution,  of  the  war  of  indepen-  fifth  on  the  list.  Her  agricultural  pro- 
dence,  of  the  terror  caused  by  the  abso-  dnction,  wines  and  oils,  are  the  basis  of 
lutists  and  theocrats,  of  the  Carlist  wars  an  indastry  which  each  day  becomes 
and  of  military  insurrections,  the  popu-  greater.  The  fine  arts  and  poetry  have 
lation  has  increased  to  seventeen  mill-  advanced  in  (he  same  degree  as  liberty 
ions.  If  we  look  at  our  commerce,  so  of  thought,  and  a  government  which 
far  as  imports  and  exports  are  con-  will  secure  Spain  twenty  years  of  peace 
cemed,  it  has  quintupled  since  181 7.  will  be  the  legitimate  government,  and 
The  postal  movement  is  six  tiroes  as  that  by  the  universal  sanction  of  grate- 
great  as  in  1840.  Lighthouses  for  our  ful  Spaniards,  Then  Spain  will  occupy 
coasts  are  now  more  than  two  hundred  among  other  nations  the  rank  which  is 
in  number;  in  1841  there  were  only  her  historic  iicnt&ge.—Fartnighlly  Re- 
four.     In    1848    we   had    twenty-nine  vittv. 


A  BLOWPIPE. 

BY   PRED.    BOYLE. 

I.  will  not  penetrate  hide  or  feathers  or 
This  instrument — we  call  it  a  sumpit  clothes  at  a  much  greater  distance, 
or  sumpitan  —  was  given  me  by  Api-  though  it  may  be  blown,  by  an  expert, 
lagi,  Orang  Kayah  of  a  Sakarran  col-  eighty  yards,  and  by  chance  may  kill, 
ony,  established  on  the  banks  of  the  For  the  tip  is  rolled  in  deadly  poison, 
Rejang,  in  Sarawak.  It  is  eight  feet  in  like  dry  wax  now,  and  harmless,  but 
length,  made  of  some  heavy  wood,  resembling  glue  when  fresh. 
The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  one  third  of  I  said  to  the  chief  at  once,  "  This  is 
an  inch  pierced  with  the  utmost  exacti-  Kayan  make .'  How  did  you  get  it  ? "  For 
tudc ;  if  there  were  any  irregularity,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  long  shaft  is 
the  arrow  would  not  fly  straight.  That  aflixed,  upon  the  upper  siirface,  an  iron 
arrow  is  the  thorn  of  a  sago  palm,  half  sight,  and  on  the  lower  a  very  broad, 
a  foot  long  or  so,  naturally  pointed,  very  fiat  spear,  neatly  and  elegantly  fixed 
hard  and  very  light.  An  inch-long  tube  with  plaited  rattans.  A  groove  runs 
of  pith,  beautifully  fashioned,  encircles  down  the  middle  of  the  blade,  on  one 
the  thick  end  ;  it  needs  to  be  com-  side  of  which  the  metal  is  bent  concave, 
pressed,  rolled  between  finger  and  on  the  other  convex.  So  the  Kayans 
thumb,  to  fit  the  hole.  Supporting  the  make  their  swords.  But  no  special  ad- 
blowpipe  in  one's  left  hand  outstretch-  vantage  is  gained  by  forging  a  spear- 
ed— if  x>ne  be  strong  enongb — and  bal-  head  thus  and  it  must  have  been  done 
ancing  it  between  the  first  and  second  by  habit  and  imitation.  All  the  upper 
fingers  of  the  right,  which  lie  across  surface  is  handsomely  engraved,  in 
one's  mouth,  any  man  may  puff  the  tiny  characters  that  resemble  Arabic  at 
dart  some  twenty  yards,  when  in  three  a  distance. 

or  four  trials  he  has  caught  the  knack.        Apilagi  answered,  "  It  is  not  Kayan. 

At   ten  yards'  distance,   I  myself  can  It    is    Kennowit ! "  and    changed   the 

pierce  an  ordinary  French  novel  through  conversation. 

half  its  thickness  of  leaves.    The  killing        I    was    travelling   with    the    present 

range  of  a  practised  warrior  is  forty  to  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  at  that  time  styled 

fifty  yards  ;  that   is  to   say,  the  arrow  the  Tuan  Mudah,     One  of  his  objects  1 
N»w  SlalM.— Vot.  XXXIX  .  No   i  7  Uki  Iiz:  I  h,  LjOO^IC 
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in  this  tour  was  sn  inquiry  into  the  From  beneath, the  bosom  to  the  waist 
grievances  alleged  by  the  Kennowit  tribe,  they  were  cuirassed  in  coils  of  braien 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  part ;  wi^.  The  chief's  daughter,  Tipong, 
if  ethnological  readers  sneer  at  my  if;no-  and  a  few  more,  had  strings  of  golden 
ranee  in  describing  the  Kennowits  as  bells  above  the  hip.  Nearly  ail  the 
aboriginal,  I  would  observe  that  the  younger  women  were  good-looking, 
word  is  used  in  a  conventional  sense,  some  quite  pretty,  and  every  one  had  a 
These  very  ugly  savages  declared  their  graceful  figure.  It  must  be  added, 
life  unbearable  for  the  encroachment  nevertheless,  that  travel  in  that  region 
and  oppression  of  the  Dyaks,  of  whom  had  accustomed  us  to  depilated  eye* 
Apilagi's  clan  was  slated  to  be  most  brows  and  teeth  as  black  as  polished 
offensive.  The  Tuan  Mudah  went  to  ebony.  That  man  is  not  fitted  to  en- 
investigate.  At'  dawn  that  day  we  joy  strange  scenes  who  cannot  reconcile 
started  from  Kennowit  fort  in  a  war-  himself  to  an  outlandish  fashion, 
prau  of  that  people,  seventy  feet  long — I  I  am  afraid  that  the  Tuan  Mudah 
measured  it — curved  high  at  bows  and  got  little  satisfaction  for  his  journey  to 
Item,  adorned  with  carvings,  the  lude*  Mangis  Malita.  The  Sakarrans  set  us 
ness  of  which  could  not  be  regretted,  in  the  place  of  honor,  and  squatted 
since  their  design  was  objectionable,  round  with  a  smiling  cordiality  most 
An  awning  of  mats  coveied  the  whole  pleasing  to  observe.  But  in  reply  to 
length.  We  sat  in  the  middle,  with  the  Kennowit  accusations — we  had 
twenty  paddlers  before  and  behind,  one  brought  hither  some  of  the  chiefs — they 
in  the  bows  and  one  in  the  stern  beyond  only  laughed  quite  respectfully,  but  in- 
the  shadow.  The  many-colored  jackets,  conclusively.  A  pilagi  observed,  "We 
sarongs,  and  he  ad -handkerchiefs  of  our  don't  hurt  them,  your  Highness  !  If  the 
boatmen,  arrayed  in  their  best  to  do  the  Kennowits  have  lost  a  head  by  my 
heir-apparent  honor,  formed  a  brilliant  people,  let  them  state  their  case.  But 
avenue.  Going  up  the  river,  we  stopped  I  can't  prevent  our  boys  steahng  their 
at  many  landing-places,  where  a  little  fruit!" 

knot  of  chiefs  were  waiting,  their  hand-  "  My  peof>le  cleared  such  and  such  a 
some  dresses  sheeny  with  cloth  of  gold,  hill  for  sowmg,"  a  Kennowit  chief  rc- 
their  head-handkerchiefs  sparkling  with  plied,  "  and  your  son,  Merimgaf,  drove 
gold  lace,  stood  out  against  the  shadow  them  away  when  the  labor  was  finished, 
of  the  jungle.  They  came  on  board,  It  is  our  piiddy  you  eat,  Orang  Kaya." 
salaamed,  covering  thair  eyes,  and  sat  Merimgalansweredforhimself.  "So 
between  the  rows  of  boatmen.  It  was  these  painted  people  lie  to  you,  Tuan!" 
a  charming  picture.  — the  Kennowits  are  tattooed,  and  Ma- 
Pleasant  also  was  our  reception  at  lays  and  Dyaks  scorn  them  for  the  prac- 
Mangis  Malita,  the  delinquent  village —  tice.  "  I  had  begun  to  clear  that  hill, 
we  call  a  village  a  "house "  in  Borneo,  when  the  chief  yonder  objected,  and  I 
since  all  native  communities,  except  the  drew  off  my  people.  Is  not  that  true  ?" 
Malay,  dwell  under  one  roof,  whatever  "  It  is  true,  but — " 
the  number  of  families.  These  Sakar-  "  I  began  in  another  place.  But  the 
ran  emigrants  are  fine  fellows ;  tall  for  Kennowits  did  nothing — they  were  not 
their  race,  strongly  but  gracefully  built,  strong  enough.  My  young  men  per- 
of  frank  smiling  expression.  They  ceived  that  they  had  been  made  fools  of  ; 
turned  out  in  orange  and  crimson  so  they  returned  and  did  the  work,  and 
breech-cloths,  with  unsewn  sarongs  of  planted  the  paddy  and  reaped  k.  Did 
the  brightest  hue  thrown  loosely  over  we  not  plant  the  paddy  ?" 
their    shoulders      Their     arms     were  "Yes,  but— " 

gauntleted  in  brass  wire,  furbished  like  "  Now  your  Highness  sees  how  they 

gold  for  this  occasion.     From  their  ears  lie  !     It  was  my  own  crop  I  sold  to  the 

depended  by  brass  chains  every  kind  of  Orang  Kaya,  which  he  eats." 

ornament,   interspersed  with  bells  that  So   the  wrangle    went  on,  good-hu- 

tinkled   at  each  motion.     The   women  moredly  contemptuous  on  the  part  of  the 

had   not   such    variety  of  fine    things.  Sakarrans.     An  abstruse  system  of  agri- 

Their  costume  was  a  short  petticoat  of  cultural  usages  was  appealed  to  by  either 

.dusky  tone,  their  household  weaving,  side-     Skilful  and  as  cxoeijeDced 
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the  Tuan  Mudah^he  found  it  difficult  to  regard  things  from  a  different  -point  of 

speak  decisively  upon  the  points  at  issue,  view." 

Common-sense  declared  that  the  Dyaks  A.nother  object  of  our  journey  to  that 
probably  were  in  the  wrong,  but  their  part  of  the  Rajah's  dominion  was  to 
plea  that  do  case  of  violence  could  be  make  formal  peace  with  the  Kayaos,  an 
urged  against  them  had  much  weight,  inland  race,  by  very  far  the  most  pof  er- 
Tbe  Kennowits  are  treacherous  and  false,  ful  of  Borneo,  allied  in  blood  and  friend- 
Only  two  years  before,  they  had  mur-  ship  with  the  Kennowits.  They  had 
dered  their  resident  magistrates,  Messrs.  never  entertained  goodwill  toward  the 
Fox  and  Steel,  under  a  shameful  breach  English  Rajah,  who  had  effectually  stop- 
of  faith.  It  was  unlikely^/rmrf  facitt  ped  their  forays  on  this  side.  After  the 
that  if  the  Dyaks  oppressed  them  so  murder  of  Fox  and  Steel,  alluded  to,  and 
sore,  no  case  of  assault  and  battery  the  suppression  of  the  Kennowit  revolt, 
should  have  arisen,  and  quite  possible  two  of  the  actual  assassins  fled  into  the 
that  they  were  lying  throughout.  In  Kayan  country.  Their  extradition  wa^ 
the  end,  the  Tuan  Mudah  sternly  warned  refused.  On  this  account,  and  on  others 
the  Sakanans  that  their  doings  would  be  besides,  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  invaded 
observed  henceforward.  They  became  their  territory.  His  army  under  white 
grave  for  a  moment,  but  when  the  palaver  leaders  forced  the  cataracts  and  the  un- 
broke  up,  their  high  spirits  and  kindly  peopled  jungle  which  had  hitherto  turned 
enihusiasm  beamed  out  again.  back  every  enemy.     The  Kayans  were 

We  went  to  see  the  jars,  of  which  this  defeated.     They  gave  up  the  surviving 

village  had  an  unusual  collection.     The  murderer,  who  was  executed,  and  they 

sacred  objects  were  stored  in  a  little  hut  expressed  their  desire  for  a  lasting  peace, 

by  themselves.     Had  there  been  room  Kennowit  was  named  as  the  spot  for 

for  a  digression,  I  should  have  liked  to  the  performance  of  those  odd  ceremonies 

say  something  about  these  jars,  of  an  at-  which  ratify  a  Kayan  treaty.     Thither 

tack  once  made  by  the   Kennowits  to  the  Tuan  Mudah  repaired,  at  the  time  ap- 

obtain  possession  of  them,  and  of  their  pointed,  as  representative  of  the  Rajah. 

several  virtues.     Perhaps  the  opportu-  But  no  plenipotentiaiies  met  him  from 

nity  will  occur  at  another  time-     In  a  .the  other  side.     The  failure  was  disap- 

comcr  of  the  hut  stood  this  sumpitan.  pointing,  but  not   unexpected.     Vague 

The  blowpipe  is  not  generally  used  by  rumors  circulated  of  a  disquieting  sort. 

Dyaks.     They  can  manufacture  neither  It  was  whispered  that  the  Kayan  embassy 

instrument  nor  poison.    Those  they  pos-  sent  heralds  in  advance,  who  had  been 

sesi  are  obtained  either  from  Kennowits,  waylaid  and  murdered  ;  therefore  it  re- 

Kayans,  or,  more  rarely,  from  Pakatans  ;  turned,  suspecting  treachery.     I  do  not 

a  race  very  savage  and  very  interesting,  know  what  the  Tuan    Mudah  thought 

of  which,   unfortunately,  I  never  met  a  about  it,  what  he  knew,  or  what  he  did  ; 

specimen.     Wild  as  they  are,  ignorant  men  who  govern  Orientals  early  learn  to 

of  all  other  arts,  they  fashion  a  blowpipe  hold  their  tongues. 

so  elegantly  and  so  accurately  that  civil-  We  left  Kennowit — bis  Highness  for 

ized  craftsmen  could  not  improve  upon  his  residence  at  Sakarran,  I  to  skirmish 

its   model.     Observing   the  attention  I  aimlessly,  but  very  pleasantly,  among  the 

paid  to  this  sumjiit,    Apilagi   gave  it  out-stations      I  found  a  hearty  welcome 

roe.  at  each  native  village,   and   agreeable 

I  remarked  to  the  Tuan  Mudah  as  we  savages  ;  but  none  who  struck  me  as  so 

returned,  that  he  was  fortunate  to  have  nice  in  every  way  as  the  smiling,  manly 

in  charge  such  pleasant  subjects  ;  in  those  warriors,   the    pretty   git4s,   of    Mangis 

da]rE  his  Highness  was  Resident  of  the  Malita.     After  some  weeks  or  months,  I 

Sakarran  district,  whence  our  friends  of  do  not    recollect,   my    devious  travels 

Mangis  Malita  had  coroe.     The  Tuan  brought  me  back  to  Kuching,  the  capital, 

Mudah  sympathized    with  my  feeling,  Calling  at  the  fort  next  day,  I  recognized 

under  reservation.  Apilagi,  playing  with  a  bear,  that  ran  at 

"  They  have  all  the  virtues,"  he  said,  me  open-mouthed,  growling  and  grim- 

"  which  they  consciously  gave  you  to  acing  horribly.     But  Mr.  Crookshank's 

credit,  and  others  besides.     But  recol-  bear  and  I  had  been  intimate,  and  his 

tect  that  an  Englishman  and  a  Dyak  demonstrations   signified   only  fun  ;  all 
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the  samd,  I  knew  enough  of  bears  to  feel  theii  grief,  a  messenger  arrived  announc- 

satisFaction  in   remarking  that  Apilagi,  ing  our  approach.     Instantly  tears  were 

that  stanch  friend,  kept  linn  hold  of  his  dried,  sobs  repressed  perforce.     Women 

chain.     After  warm,   but  unintelligible  howling  and  dishevelled  postponed  their 

greetings  to  bear  and  man,  I  passed  into  demonstrations,  washed,  arrayed  them- 

the<  fort.     Mr.    Crooksbank    explained  selves  in  gala  costume,   wreathed  their 

Apilagi's  presence.     Kayan  messengers  lips  in  smiles.     Family  affection  is  very 

had  arrived  at  Sakarran,  travelling  by  deep  among    this    people.     They    are 

another  route,   who  declared    that   the  certainly  not  hypocritical  by  character, 

men  of  Mangis  Malita  had  attacked  the  But   with  aching    hearts,    with    nerves 

former  deputation.     Ten  Kayan  heads  a-quiver,  these  Dyaks,  men,  women,  and 

had  been  taken.     Justice  was  demanded,  children,  gave  us  a  hearty,  cheerful  wel- 

and  the  indication  of  another  spot  where  come.     Not    one  failed  ;  not  one    lost 

the  ceremonies  of  peace  might  be  per-  self-possession.     When  we  had  gone  out 

formed.  of  sight,    doubtless  the    wailingg    were 

Two  men  of  the  party  attacked  accom-  renewed  with  all  sincerity, 
panied  the  messengers.  They  accused  But  these  same  people  who  could 
the  sons  of  the  Mangis  Malita  chieftain,  practise  such  deception  confessed  their 
Lagi  and  Merimgal ;  but  it  proved  that  guilt  without  subterfuge  as  soon  as  chaN 
they  knew  neither  of  these  young  men  lenged.  The  Dyak  who  will  act  a  lie 
by  sight.  "  Every  one  said  they  were  will  not  violate  the  truth  one  jot  in 
present !"  This  did  not  go  far  as  evi-  words.  So  thoroughly  is  this  known  to 
dence,  but  that  the  Kayans  had  been  officers  of  Rajah  Brooke  that  they  re- 
murdered  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all,  ceive  a  prisoner's  statement  almost  un- 
and  various  facts  put  forward  gave  rea-  questioned.  If  he  haVe  explanations  or 
son  to  suspect  that  some  warriors  of  counter-charges,  if  he  exonerate  one 
Mangis  Malita  were  concerned  in  the  comrade  or  accuse  another,  conclusive 
affair.  Apilagi  and  his  sons  received  an  evidence  is  needed  to  satisfy  an  experi- 
order  to  present  themselves  at  the  cap*  enced  judge  that  the  prisoner  has  not 
ital.  They  betrayed  no  alarm,  and  only  spoken  truth,  so  far  as  he  knows  it. 
just  so  much  surprise  as  was  natural.-  Upon  his  sons'  declaration,  therefore. 
Arrived  at  Kuching,  in  a  gunboat,  they  Apilagi  ware  released  from  prison,  and 
were  confronted  with  the  accusers,  who  _  suffered  to  roam  the  fort  at  will.  When 
instantly  identified  Lagi  and  Merimgat.    '  I  speak  of  prison,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 

They   confessed   o^hand,  as    Dyaks  stood  that  the  young  men  were  shut  up. 

nearly  always  will,  if    guilty.     Apilagi  That  would  be  a  punishment  too  terri- 

had  known  nothing  of  the  affair  until  his  ble.    They  lived  under  ashed  in  a  small 

sons'  return,  on  the  very  morning  of  our  courtyard  set  apart  for  criminals  await- 

visit.     The  young  men  engaged  had  left  ing  trial. 

their  homes  on  the  pretence  of  hunting  The  case  came  before  His  Highness, 

or  seeking  jungle  produce.  They  lay  in  Mr.  Crookshank,  Resident  of  Kuching, 

wait  for  the  Kayan  embassy  at  Taoah  and     the     Datus     Patinggii,     Bandar, 

Lidah,  sixty  miles  or  so  above  Kennowit.  and  Tomanggong,  a  full  court  for  this 

It  was  fortunately  preceded  by  a  strong  grave  business.     The  Rajah  sat  in   an 

force  of  scouts  and  heralds,  whom  the  arm-chair    behind  the  table,  dressed  in 

Sakarrans  attacked.     The  fight  was  des-  black  alpaca  jacket  with  gold  buttons, 

perate.     Two  praus  with  ten  corpses  on  white  trousers,  and  sword.     The  wooden 

board   remained   in    the  hands    of  the  firmness  of  his  jaw  was  relieved  by  no 

ass^lants,    wRen     the    main    body    of  twitch  of  kindly  humor  ;  the  shadeless 

Kayans  Hed  ;  but   upon  counting  their  eyes  had  no  smiles.     Forty  years  of  life 

numbers,  the  victorious  party  found  their  had  he  devoted  to  the  repression  of  such 

own    loss    to   be     thirteen.     To    Dyak  outrages  as  these  young  men  had  com- 

notions  this  was  a  terrible  defeat.     In  mitted.     They  had  no  such  excuse  as 

misery  and   confusion    they    returned,  their  elders  could  plead,  and  no  mercy 

reaching  home  at  daybreak.     While  the  to  expect. 

old  chief  andhis  tuahssat  horror-struck,  Upon  the  Rajah's  right  hand  sat  Mr. 

while  the  widows  and  relations  of  the  Crookshank  ;  on  either  side  of  these  two 

fallen    indulged    the  first  outbreak    of  the  Datus,  hereditary   native  chiefs,  in 
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the  handsome  costume  of  their  rank —  shikaris  declare  that  when  an  accident 
turbans  of  Damascus  cloth  beautifully  has  diiven  them  from  ihe  usual  salt- 
worked  with  yellow  silk,  striped  silken  licks,  they  come  hither,  lo  get  the  best 
shirt  (bajo),  with  gold  buttons,  waist-  substitute  they  can  in  the  limestone 
cloth  and  petticoat  (sarong)  glistening  drippings.  Their  visits  certainly  are 
with  gold,  white  trousers,  and  sandals,  intermittent.  But  the  soil,  puddled  with  ' 
Gravely  and  intelligently  they  heard  the  hoofs,  shows  that  ihey  assemble  in  great 
evidence,  making  shrewd  remarks — with  numbers  when  the  fancy  takes  them, 
a.  courteous  bow  to  His  Highness.  A  Merimgai  declares  that  he  never  even 
bench  more  dignified,  and  more  conipe-  winked ;  his  hunger  was  too  keen, 
tent  to  judge  the  cases  brought  before  it,  Hours  passed  by.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
does  not  exist  in  Christendom.  vigil.     For  strange  noises  floated  round, 

There  was  really  no  defence.  With  now  murmuring  at  a  distance,  now  gather- 
quite  singular  ingenuousness,  the  accused  ing  and  rushing  here  and  there,  now 
assisted  the  prosecution.  I  reduce  their  hurrying,  paltering,  squealing,  at  arm's 
statement  to  anarrative.  length.     The  Dyak   knew  that   this  up- 

At  the  close  the  harvest,  Merimgat  roar  was  caused  by  snakes  and  rats,  but 
went  to  look  for  swallows'  nest  with  two  it  oppressed  him.  Suddenly  his  heart 
comrades.  At  that  idle  time  of  the  year,  stood  still,  his  limbs  siiffened  in  the 
the  men  of  a  Oyak  village  generally  be-  paralysis  of  fear.  He  sat  agape,  star- 
take  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  seek  ing  at  a  glow  which  crept  over  the  small 
jungle  products  ;  gutta  percha,  or  cam-  white  patch,  spreading  and  strengthen- 
phor,  or  damar,  or  wax — a  thousand  ing.  It  came  from  behind  a  mighty  col- 
articles  of  merchandise.  The  off-chance  umn.  The  outermost  branches  of  the 
of  securing  a  head  was  still  valued  at  jungle  caught  it,  glittered,  reddened,  lit 
that  time,  though  they  dared  no  longer  up.  Broader  and  broader  it  swiftly  grew, 
accept  the  public  applause  due  to  that  until  the  clearing  shone  as  in  ruddy  day- 
trophy.  Merimgai  reached  Tingjiran,  light.  Merimgai  never  thought  of  fire 
where  nests  are  found,  in  safety,  but  or  peril.  He  knew  that  radiance  was 
starving.     When  going  on  their  expedi-  no  earthly  light, 

tions,    Dyaks    only    take    a    little    salt        Round   the  column    muffled    figures 

wrapped  in  their  waist  clothes,  trusting  stalked  slowly  in  procession.    They  held 

to  find  game  upon  the  way,  or  cabbage  torches  of  splendor  unbearable.     With 

palms,  or  edible  fern.     In  the  last  re-  downcast  heads  they  went  by.     Not  a 

source,  they  eat  an  oily  earth.     Tingjiran  feature  could  be  seen,  limbs  and  gait 

is  a  lofty  cliff  undermined  with   caves,  were    shrouded.     But  an    inner    voice 

All  the  foundations  of  the  rock  are  hoi-  identified  them,  put  a  name  to  one  after 

lowed  out,  leaving  enormous  pillars  to  another,  though  they  had  been  dead  for 

support  the  mass  above.     These  halls,  ages.     Merrmgal  recognized  great  chiefs 

so  to  term  them,  are  open  along  one  side  of    the    Sakarran  people,    semi-mythic 

to  the  forest,  which  generally  presses  in  heroes,  who  had   gathered  heads  as  a 

as  far  as  light  extends  ;  but  there  are  reaper     gathers     paddy.      They     made 

spots  where  a  flake  has  tumbled  from  the  ceremonious  gestures  to  each  other,  like 

cliff,  and  smothered  vegetation.     Here  persons  of  renown  who  meet  an  honored 

the  cavern  gives  on  a  white,  bare  space,  equal.     At  the  end,  naked,  alone,  with- 

The  swallows  build  not  intfieseout-  out  torch,  went  Fambikut,   brother  of 

side  chambers,  but  in  the  deepest,  dark-  Apilagi,   treacherously  slain  by  Kayans 

est  passages  which  open  into  them.     It  fifteen    years    ago.     He  looked    at  his 

was  evening  when  the  Dyaks  reached  nephew  with  awful  intensity  of  expres- 

thejr  ground.     They   had  but  time  to  sion,  and  vanished,   after   the   others, 

look  where  the  footprints  of  game  lay  upon  the  other  side  the  clearing.     Then 

thickest,  and  the  glimmering  space  out-  darkness  descended  like  a  pall, 
side  gave   most  light.     Then  they  lay        You  think  I  am  inventing ;  that  a  Dyak 

down    supperless,     Menrogai    keeping  would  not  dream  such  dreams.     I  never 

watch.     For  what  purpose,  under  what  invent ;  and    for    this  vision  alleged   I 

circumstances,  deer,  pigs,  antelope,  and  have  the  authentic  record, 
all   other    animah  congregate   in   these        Merimgai  understood  at  once,  when 

holes,   I  have  no  definite  idea.     Dyak  he  awoke  from  stupor  in  the  chilly  dawn., 
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His* comrades  heard  the  tale  with  awe.  a  camping  ground  frequented  by  those 

The  three  started  bach,   resoUed  and  who  go  up  or  down  the  Rejang.     The 

ready.     In  the  first  of  their  traps  they  Sakarrans  expected  their  enemies  to  land 

found  a  deer,   in  the  next  a  pig,  in  the  here,   for   cooking    supper   against  the 

third  a  kijong.     They  only  paused  to  arrival  of  the  chiefs,  and  they  hoped  to 

smoke  the  meat ;   fat  and  glossy-sleek,  creep  upon  them,  to    decapitate  a  few 

with  heavy  loads,  they  arrived  at  home,  and  bolt.     But  Kayan  wariness  disap- 

But  meanwhile,  I-agi,  the  elder  brother,  pointed  this  shrewd  plan.     Next   day, 

had  also  taken  to  the  jungle  ;  on  his  toward  evening,  the  praus  came  in  sight 

strong  arm  and  great  influence  the  young  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river.     Things 

men  relied.     Merimgai  went  in  search,  looked  ill.     With  strained  eyes  and  angry 

found  him  after  many  days   in   woful  mutlerings  the  Sakarrans  watched  from 

plight,  and  persuaded  him  to  share  the  their  hiding  place  among  the    foliage, 

sacred  task.     Then,  as  in  the  other  case.  The  last  hope  soon  vanished.     Straight 

luck  changed.     More  game  was  found  on  the  Kayans    paddled,    keeping  the 

than  needed  on  the  back  trail.  further  shore.     Their   foes,  dismayed. 

At  Mangis  Malita  reports  already  cir-  held  a  moment's  council.     To  cross  that 

culated  of  an  embassy  approaching  from  broad  river  unseen  was  impossible  by 

the    Kayans.      Protecting   spirits    thus  daylight,    for  the   canoes    would   raise 

arranged  to  save  theii  devotees  a  long  suspicion.     If  they  swam,  a  long  detour, 

and    perilous    journey.     None   of   the  and  a  night  march    through  unknown 

young  warriors  sounded  refused  to  follow  woods,would  ring  them  on  the  ground  too 

an  e.\pedition  for  avenging  Pambikut's  late.     No  course  remained  but  to  aban- 

death.     Fear  of  the  English  Rajah  had  don  the  idea,  or  to  risk  a  front  attack, 

checked  their  elders  ;  but  the  tutelary  most  perilous  in  every  way.     Merimgai 

spirits    who     enjoined    this    enterprise  made  a  brief  harangue,  assured  them  nf 

would  not  fail  to  protect  their  agents,  supernatural  protection,   and   led  them 

So,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  all  was  pre-  eager  and  confident  to  the  fray.     Thty 

pared  ;    four  canoes,   with    provisions,  boldly  paddled  out. 

stealing  up  the  river  to  a  place  appointed.  At  this  distance  above  the  sea,  three 

Thirty  of  the  bravest  youths  set  out,  by  hundred  miles  or  so,  the  Rejang  is  still 

threes  and  fours,  their  war  dresses  hid-  eight   hundred  yards  in  breadth.     The 

den  in  the  basket  slung   behind  their  Kayans    saw    their    danger    instantly, 

shoulders.      There  was  nothing   suspi-  They  could  not  return  without  a  light, 

cious  in  the  movement  at  that  season,  andto^oon  was  to  desert  their  chiefs. 

For  a  month  they  hung  around  the  spot  Both  parlies  hastened  to  close,     Dyaks 

chosen   for   their    ambuscade,    hunting,  have  no  missile  weapon  except  the  spear, 

searching  the  woods.     Merimgai  and  his  and  not  commonly  a  blowpipe  ;  Kayans 

twofriendskeptwatch  at  a  day'sjourney  generally  have  the  latter,  and  an  iron 

up  the  stream.  dart,  weighted  to  fall  oendicularly.     I 

At  last — it   was  a   week  before  our  have  a  specimen  of  this  curious  instru- 

arrivalr— the  scouts  came  living  at  full  roent ;  but  they  are  rare.     As  the  Sakar- 

speed  of  paddle.     They  had  seen  the  rans  drew  in,  raising  no  shout,  the  little 

flotilla,   two  large  praus  of  chiefs,  and  sumpic  arrows  began    to  fly.     Two   or 

two  smaller  craft,  with   twenty  warriors  three  luckless  wretches,    struck  on  arms 

in  each,  which  kept  three  hours  ahead,  or  face,   where  the  fighting    jacket    of 

Inferiority  of  number  did  not  daunt  the  padded  cotton  or  wild  bull's  hide  gave 

Sakarrans.     The  advantage  of  surprise  no  protection,  cried  atoud  and  dropped 

more  than  balanced  it,  and  man  to  man  their    paddles.      But   those   unscathed 

Kavans    have  seldom    held    theii     own  pushed  on,  making  their  small  craft  leap. 

against    Sea    Dyaks.      They    were    not  Thickerthearrowsflew,  but  neither  party 

sorry  either  to  avoid  a  fight  with  the  dared  to  raise  the  war-shout.     Then  the 

ambassadors  themselves,     A  head  is  a  fragiletimbersgrated.parangsswungand 

head,  no  matter  whose,  to    the  Dyak.  clashed,  men  tumbled   splashing  over- 

And  the  death  of  a  few  mere  warriors  board.     In  an  instant  all  was  ling  and 

would  not   rouse  agitation  like  that  of  clatter.     A  Kayan  prau  broke  through, 

potent  chiefs  and  sped  up  stream.     Those  aboard  the 

The  ambush  had  been  laid  just  beneath  other  who  had  strength  and  juck^  swam 
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after  it ;  but  the  wonoded  who  could  be  supernatural  aid,  and  left  them,  sober- 
seized  were  dragged  across  the  gun-  ed,  profoundly  disheartened,  aJarmed, 
vale,  and  beheaded.  While  the  victors  in  face  of  the  avenging  law.  After 
thus  exposed  themselves,  a  flight  of  tiny  burying  the  dead,  for  live  days  ihey 
arrows  softly  sped  among  them,  here  lacked  courage  to  return  with  the  awful 
and  there  pricked  a  naked  limb,  and  news.  My  sumpitan  and  other  loot  they 
perhaps  dropped  out,  so  trifling  may  be  found  in  the  Kayan  prau. 
a  death-wound.  But  those  who  felt  the  The  court  sentenced  Lagi  and  Merim- 
scratch  knew  their  doom.  They  cried  gai  to  death,  and  severely  fined  their 
a  little  mostly  ;  some  raved  wilh  impo-  village.  The  decree  was  heard  without 
teut  despair ;  but  after  a  while  they  emotion  by  the  prisoners,  but  all  who 
closed  their  eyes,  drowsy  and  quiet,  know  the  Dyaks  like  them,  and  this  stern 
never  to  awake.  doom  caused  a  general  sadness.  Their 
Ten  heads  the  Sakfrrans  had  taken,  crime  had  no  valid  excuse,  however, 
but  thirteen  of  their  comrades  lay  dying  and  the  example  was  most  important. — 
around.  This  disaster  overwhelmed  the  Cornkill  Magatint. 
survivors,  for  it  upset  all  their  faith  in 
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The  manysided  work  of   the  great  Protestant  missionaries  to  have  exempli- 

pioneer  British  missionaries  will  perhaps  fied  the  joint  character  of  the  civilizer 

be  better  understood  by  the  generations  and  the  Evangelist,  and  to  have  inlro- 

to  come  than  it  can  be  by  their  country-  duced  to  barbarous  and  cruel  races  with 

men  of  to-day.     Some  idea  of  the  versa-  unexampled  success  the  arts  of  peace  and 

tility  of  faculty,  skill,  and  labor  which  industry  with  the  more  abiding  blessings 

has  been  brought  Id  bear  upon  missionary  of  Christianity. 

work  in  foreign  lands  has  been  happily         The  late  Dr.  MoFfat  may  well  be  taken 

brought  within    general  reach    by  two  as  an  example  of  the  typical  missionary 

books  which  have  become  classics  in  our  to  uncivilized  peoples.     His  method  of 

literature.      Williams's    "  Narrative   of  worknecessarilydifferedinsomerespects 

Missionary    Enterpiises    in   the    South  from  that  of  Carey,   Martyn,  and  other 

Sea  Islands,"  and  MoHat's  "  Missionary  evangelical  laborers  among  old  and  cor- 

Scenes  and   Labors  in  South  Africa,"  nipt  forms  of  civilization.     He  taught 

have  long  since  found  their  way  to  the  the    Bechuana     and    Hottentot    tribes 

homes  and  hearts  of    English-speaking  among  whom  he  sojourned  all  the  sim- 

peoptes     throughout    the     globe.      For  pier  and  more  useful  arts  of  civilization, 

strangeness  of  incident  and   adventure  It  has  been  truly  said  that  of  the  toils 

these  wonderful  records  may  vie  with  and  dangers  of   South  African  travel, 

the  works  of  Defoe  or  Jules  Verae,  while  which  is,  off  a  few  main  roads,  toilsome 

they  have  the  added  charm  of    telling  and  dangerous   enough    even    now,  and 

truths  far  stranger  than  any  fiction.    Even  was  far  more  so  then,  be  had  probably 

to-day  the  reader  feels  that  the  hero-  a  larger  share  than  any  other  living  man. 

ism  and  manifold  resources  of  thechief  Beginning  hiscareer  soearlyashedid  in 

personages  in  these   memorable  stories  the  present  century,  his   character  and 

grow  upon  him  as  he  reads.     The  trans-  work    have  had  a   powerful    influence 

formation  of  the  native  character  by  di-  upon  the  conception  of  missionary  work 

rectlyevangelicalmeansoccnpiesthefirst  among  semi -barbarous  tubes. 
place  in  the  pages  of  MoSat  and  Will-        Now  that  the  national  interest  in  his 

iams,  and   everywhere  appears   as    the  richly-storied  and  heroic  life  has  been 

great  motive  power  of  their  lives.     But  rekindled  by  his  death,   it  will  be  useful 

the  underlying  picture  of  the  Christian  to  recall  some  of  the  extraordinary  quali- 

missionary  as  the  greatest  of  civilizcrs,  ties  and  achievements  which  have  placed 

involuntary  as  it  may  be,  is  in  truth  him  in  the  front  rank  of  British  worthies 

inseparable  from  the  portrait.     It  is  per-  as  well  as  of  British  missionaries, 
haps  the  distinguishing  honor  of  British        Moffat's  early  life  has  often  been  de- 
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scribed,  but  a  brief  outline  of  it  may  well  sequent  commission   to   Bechuanaland, 

introduce  a  notice  of    his  missionary  where  he  settled  with  Mrs.  MoSat,  eslab- 

work.  lishing  a  mission -station  at    Kuruman, 

Robert  Moffat  was  bom  at  East  Lo-  and  the  great  work  he  was  able  to  ac- 
thian,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1795.  complish  there,  have  been  admirably 
His  earliest  years  were  spent  at  Carron  described  by  himself.  Perhaps  his 
Shore,  near  the  Carron  Ironworks,  greatest  achievement  was  the  translation 
where  his  father  held  an  appointment  in  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
the  Customs.  He  first  tned  the  sea,  Bechuana  language,  which 'had ! never 
but  soon  was  apprenticed  to  a  gardener,  before  been  reduced  to  writing.  Before 
His  father  removed  to  Inverkeithing  and  taking  his  flnal  leave  of  Africa  in  1870 
the  lad  was  employed  in  the  gardens  of  he  was  privileged  to  see  a  zreat  levolu- 
Lord  Moray.  In  iiii3  he  came  to  Eng-  tion  in  the  character  of  the  savage 
land  and  found  employment  as  a  gar-  people  among  whqm  he  had  worked  amid 
dener  with  the  family  then  living  at  High  prolonged  and  incredible  discourage- 
Leigh,  some  eight  mites  from  Warring-  ment.  He  not  only  established  a  flour- 
ton.  A  year  or  so  after  coming  to  High  ishing  Christian  church  at  Kuruman  ;  he 
Leigh  he  saw  in  Warrington  a  placard  preached  and  taught  in  important  native 
referring  to  a  missionary  meeting  which  tiettlements  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
had  been  held  some  three  weeks  before,  miles  radius,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
This  recalled  his  mother's  talk  about  the  establishment  of  mission-stations  in 
missions,  and  led  to  the  resolve  to  devote  which  the  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Church 
himself  to  Christian  work  in  heathen  Missionary  Societies  are  now  advancing, 
lands.  Having  left  High  Leigh  he  was  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and 
received  into  a  missionary  college  at  extent  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Manchester,  under  Dr.  Roby,  working  Moffat  in  Bechuanaland,  the  character 
part  of  the  day  with  his  future  father  in-  of  the  natives  as  described  by  himself 
law,  who  had  nursery  gardens  in  the  should  be  borne  in  mind.  These  mem- 
neighborhood.  Fiom  Manchester  he  hers  of  the  great  Bantu  family  of  Africa 
went  to  the  missionary  college  at  Gos-  were  by  no  means  the  simple,  gentle,  un- 
port,  and,  in  1816,  he  and  John  Williams,  sophisticated  savages  so  dear  to  the  mind 
the  "  Martyr  of  Erromanga,"  were  set  of  Rousseau  and  other  advocates  of  man 
apart  for  mission  work.  in  a  state  of  nature.     "  That  the  Bec- 

Those  who  imagine  that  a  missionary's  huanas  were  less  ferocious  than  some 

life  is  always  one  of  comfortable  mam-  tribes,"  Dr.  Moffat  writes,  "  we  admit ; 

tenance    may   be    interested   to  know  but  this  is  saying  little  in  commenda- 

Moffat's  position  at  this   period.     On  tion  of  those  who  could  with  impunity 

arrivingat  Cape  Town  he  ascertained  for  rob,  murder,  lie,  and  exchange  wives, 

the  first   time  the  amount  which   was  No  matter  how  disgraceful  the  action 

apportioned  to  him  in  the  shape  of  salary  might  be,  or  what  deceit,  prevarication, 

and   allowance.     The   scale,  which  he  duplicity,  and  oaths   were  required  to 

rightly    describes    as    "very    scanty,"  support  it,  success  made  them  perfectly 

appears  to  have  been    fixed  by  the  late  happy  in  a  practice  in  which  most  of 

Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  some  of  hia  col-  them  were  adepts."     It  has  sometimes 

leagues.     It  was,  "  For  a  single  mission-  perfectly  astounded  him,  he  declared, 

ary,  ;£i8   7^.;  for  a  wife,  jtj  jj.;  for  "  to  see  how  individuals,  who  he  had 

building  a  house,  ;^6  3^.;  and,  when  we  supposed  were    amiable    and    humane, 

started,  one  year's  salary  in  advance."  when  brought    into    certain    positions 

Altogether  it  was  much   less   than   he  would,  as  if  in    their   native  element, 

would  have  got  as  a  skilled  gardener  in  wallow  in  crimes  which  he  expected  they 

England.  would  naturally  shudder  to  perpetrate." 

Dr.  Moffat's  further  career  has  now  Such  was  a  general  outline  of  the  char- 
become  a  part  of  the  annals  of  South  acter  of  the  people  to  whom  Moffat  was 
Africa.'  His  arrival  in  Cape  Town,  the  to  devote  himself — amid  incredible  toils, 
delay  of  eight  months,  during  which  he  hardships,  and  dangers — for  fifty  years, 
employed  his  time  in  learning  the  Dutch  In  the  vast  and  apparently  limitless 
language,  his  famous  visit  to  Africaner's  country  which  spread  before  the  young 
kraal  on  the  Orange  River,  and  his  sub-  Scotch  missionary  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
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Orange  River  he  became  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  evils  of  a  nomadic  life, 
as  exemplified  in  the  condition  of  the 
BashmeQ  and  Namanquas.  The  very 
way  in  which  he  found  the  Bechnana 
Bushmen  passing  their  days  in  a  hard 
and  almost  unremitting  stnigfrle  for  a. 
bare  existence  is  piteous  to  loolc  back 
upon.  Among  the  less  nomadic  tribes 
the  same  disadvantages  are  {>owcrfully 
brought  before  us.  The  entire  absence 
of  agricultural  knowledge  and  handicraft 
is  described  with  many  graphic  touches. 
The  obstacles  to  improvement  which  are 
ever  present  in  a  people  whose  chief  oc- 
cupations are  war  and  hunting  pressed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  "  Hunger  and 
ignorance,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
"  have  been  m  all  ages  the  great  brutzd- 
izers  of  the  human  race  ;"  and  this  say- 
ing probably  affords  a  key  to  one  depart- 
ment of  bis  work  Jn  South  Africa — his 
persistent  attempt  to  improve  the  tem- 
poral condition  of  the  people.  "A 
nomad,  and  especially  a  hunting  life," 
he  writes,  "is  a  fearfully  circuitous 
Toad,  either  to  civilization  or  the  soul's 
salvation,  and  particularly  the  latter." 
Selecting  one  class  as  an  example,  he 
says  :  "  Elephant  hunters  among  the 
natives  invariably  retrograde  in  every- 
thing that  is  good.  I  have  watched  the 
influence  of  this  occupation  for  many 
years,  and  could  heartily  wish  that  the 
elephant,  that  noble  animal,  existed  no- 
where but  in  the  menagerie  or  under  the 
care  of  the  mahout." 

As  a  means  to  his  great  end  he  set  the 
example  of  regular  industry  and  the  prac- 
tice of  regular  labor  and  handicraft.  He 
had  to  begin  with  the  most  elementary 
lessons  of  civilization.  His  tools  and 
natetjals  were  often  of  the  rudest  char- 
acter.  He  tells  us  in  his  own  artless  and 
often  humorous  manner  how  he  was 
often  reduced  to  become  his  own  carpen- 
ter and  his  own  smith.  At  Africaner's 
kraal  the  sudden  collapse  of  his  wagon, 
which  the  natives  looked  upon  as  a  super- 
natural being,  is  one  of  many  occa> 
sions  on  which  he  displayed  his  ready  re- 
source and  inventiveness.  Contemplat- 
ing the  broken  axle-tree,  he  writes : 
"  After  ruminating  for  a  day  or  two  on 
what  I  had  seen  in  smiths'  shops  in  Cape 
Town,  I  resolved  on  making  a  trial.  J 
got  a  native  bellows  made  of  goat's  skin, 
to  the  neck  end  of  which  were  attached 


the  horn  of  an  elk  ;  at  the  other  end  two 
paralleLstickswere fastened,  which  were 
opened  by  the  hand  in  drawing  it  back 
and  closed  when  pressed  forward,  but 
making  a  puiSng  like  some  broken- 
winded  animal.  After  a  good  perspira- 
tion the  iron  was  only  red-hot,  and  I 
found  I  must  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  I 
set  my  brains  again  to  work  to  try  and 
improve  on  the  bellows,  for  it  was  wind 
I  wanted.  Though  I  had  never  welded 
a  bit  of  iron  in  my  life,  there  was  noth- 
ing like  a  '  try  !'  "  The  result  of  tl^e 
second  effort  was  satisfactory.  With  a 
blue  granite  stone  for  an  anvil,  a  clumsy 
pair  of  tongs,  and  a  hammer  never  in- 
tended for  the  work  of  a  forge,  success 
crowned  the  amateur  smith's  efforts,  to 
the  no  small  delight  of  the  dark-skinned 
spectators,  and  the  axle  was  repaired 
and  the  wagon  put  in  travelling  condi- 
tion. The  occasion  was  an  eventful  one, 
and  was  often  referred  to  by  Dr.  Moffat 
in  his  later  years  as  having  fairly  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  variety  of  the  demands 
which  mission  work  in  such  a  country 
would  make  upon  him. 

His  appreciation  of  good  tools  and  his 
remembrance  of  his  many  exigencies  in 
this  respect  in  his  earlier  years  are  thus 
expressed  in  a  letter  from  Kuruman  in 
August,  1861,  to  the  directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  :  ' '  The  tools 
1  see  are  of  a  first-rate  description,  and 
the  most  useful  that  have  been  sent  out. 
In  a  country  like  this  the  missionary 
finds  it  necessary  to  turn  his  hand  to 
the  anvil,  the  carpenter's  bench,  to  turn 
tinker  and  cobbler,  and  everything  that 
comes  in  his  way  ;  and  happy  is  he  who  * 
has  a  few 'suitable  tools.  The  day  is 
gone  by  when  I  have  been  obliged  to  turn 
to  make  tools  before  I  could  work.  I 
remember  well  when  visiting  some  shops 
at  Shefiield  I  stared  with  amazement  to 
see  tools  turned  off  like  magic  which  cost 
me  hours  of  hard  labor." 

The  Bechuaoas,  as  Dr.  Moffat  was 
careful  to  point  out  with  his  usual  sense 
of  justice,  were  by  no  means  among  the 
lowest  of  uncivilized  races.  To  some 
extent  they  had  the  use  of  metals.  But 
the  community  was  largely  nomadic,  and 
regular  industry  was  despised.  In  the 
work  of  agriculture  and  building  which 
he  so  assiduously  followed  at  the  Kuru- 
man mission  station,  he  describes  himself 
as  employed  at  manual  and  menial  labor 
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the  whole  day,  "  working  under  a  bam-  points  of  importance,  and  among  others 
ing  sun,  standing  in  the  saw-pit,  laboring  as  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  and 
at  the  anvil,  or  treading  clay."  It  is  gardens.  When  thejr  first  saw  us  em- 
only  incidentally  that  such  glimpses  are  ploy  people  to  convey  the  contents  of 
offered  of  the  course  which  MofFat  put-  our  cattle  folds  to  our  gardens,  the  act 
sued  for  many  thankless  and  weary  years,  was,  in  their  judgment,  too  ludicrous  to 
the  liutt  of  the  people  for  whom  he  was  admit  of  reflection;  they  laughed  boister- 
devoting  his  life.  Enough,  however,  ously,  supposing  itto  be  one  of  our  fool- 
.  transpires  to  show  the  almost  incredible  ish  customs,  in  order  to  'charm  the 
resource  and  cheeriness  of  spirit  which  ground,' a^  they  were  wont  to  do  to  their 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  work.  Mere  own  gardens  (their  own  custom  waste 
temporal  reverses  and  difficulties,  same-  chew  a  certain  root  and  spit  on  the 
times  of  a  grave  kind,  he  would  meet  not  leaves,  to  make  the  plant  more  fruitful), 
only  with  equanimity  but  often  with  Thus  from  time  immemorial  millions  of 
bantering  humor.  In  one  year  he  was  heaps  of  manure  were  turned  to  no  use- 
staving  for  months  to  carry  a  water  ditch  ful  account.  It  was  very  long  before 
several  miles  in  length  from  the  Rum-  they  were  convinced,  but  at  last  they  dis- 
man  River  into  the  kitchen  garden  of  covered  that  manured  gardens  not  only 
the  humble  mission-house.  The  site  of  did  not  '  get  old,'  but  could  be  made 
the  station  was  a  light  sandy  soil,  where  very  young  again.  To-day,  therefore, 
no  vegetables  would  grow  without  irriga-  the  veriest  heathen  among  them  may  be 
tion.  The  aqueduct  constructed  with  seen  carrying  manure  on  their  backs,  or 
such  enormous  labor  passed  in  its  course  on  the  backs  of  their  oxen,  to  the  garden 
through  the  gardens  of  the  natives,  ground.  Lately  one  of  them  remarked 
Artificial  irrigation  was  to  them  entirely  to  me  on  this  subject :  '  I  cannot  per- 
unknown,  and  fountains  and  streams  had  suade  myself  that  we  were  once  so  stupid 
been  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  even  where  as  not  to  believe  what  we  saw  with  our 
cropsofnativegrain  whichsupport  amaz-  own  eyes.' "  Writing  at  a  later  period 
ing  drought  ate  seldom  very  abundant,,  with  regard  to  ploughs.  Dr.  Moffat  says  : 
owing  to  the  infrequency  of  the  rainfall.  "  When  I  went  out  there  was  but  one 
The  natives  saw  the  effect  of  irrigation  plough  in  the  country,  now  there  are 
upon  the  mission-house  garden,  and  did  thousands.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
not  scruple  to  divert  the  stream  in  order  wagons.  It  was  formerly  women's  work 
that  it  might  flood  theirs.  The  result  to  plough,  but  now  the  men  have  been 
was  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  MofEat  induced  to  lake  that  work  upon  them- 
were  daily  compelled  to  go  alternately  selves." 

three  miles  with   a  spade  about  three  Instances  of  Dr.  Moffat's  attainments 

o'clock   in    the   afternoon— the  hottest  as  a  true  "  captain  of  industry"   would 

time  of  the  day — and  restore  the  water  fill  a  volume.     The  difficulty  of  raising 

way,  so  that  they  might  have  a  little  a  high  roof  on  a  newly-built  chapel  in  a 

moisture  to  refresh  Iheir  bUrned-up  vege-  country  where  there  were  neither  blocks 

tables  during  the  night.  Thus  after  work-  nor  tackle  for  the  purpose  is  perhaps 

ing  hard  all  day  they  were  obliged  to  only  known  to  those  who  have  tried  it. 

irrigate  during  the  precious  hours  which  At  New   I.attakoo   Dr.   Moffat  and  his 

were  devoted  to  sleep.     Even  then  the  helpers    found    it     an   hurculean     and 

natives  stole  the  crops  which  had  been  dangerous  task.      Few  would  trust  them- 

so  raised  with  such   difficulty,  and  after  selves  on  naked  walls  while  engaged  in 

a  year's  toil  the  missionary  and  his  house-  the  work.     The  feat,  however,  was  sue* 

hold  scarcely  reaped  anything  to  reward  cessfully  achieved.     While  it  was  pro- 

them  for  their  labor.  ceeding,  the  natives  often  remarked  that 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  people  had  the  missionaries  must  have  been  brought 

become  truly  evangelized,  irrigation  and  up  in  the  baboon  country,  and  so  have 

even  the  preparation  of  the  soil  were  in-  become   accustomed   to  precipices  and 

telligently  adopted  in  the  Kuruman  dis-  walls. 

.trict.      Writing  in    the    year   1864,    Dr.  The  natural  resources  of  the  country 

Moffat  records  the  progress  made.     He  and  their  capacity  for  development  did 

tells  us  :   "  The  views  of  the  natives  have  not    escape    Dr.    Moffat's    observation 

undergone  a  material  change  upon  many  even  during  journeys  of  the  most  hazard- 
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ous  kind.  Even  when  Tamine  or  death  frequently  in  bis  pages.  AtGHouatown 
by  wild  beasts  stared  him  in  the  Tace  his  beyond  the  plateau  (now  a  diamond- 
trained  eye  was  involuntarily  noting  the  field),  the  visitor  with  an  eye  for  rock 
plants,  the  minerals,  and  the  geological  scenery  will  recognize  the  long  parallel 
structure  of  the  tract  through  which  be  range  of  jaspideous  rock  cropping  out, 
was  passing.  He  remarks  the  ineteorol-  and  presenting  the  wonderful  group  of 
ogy  as  aSected  locally  by  mountains  yellow,  brown,  chocolate,  and  red  jaspers 
and  olhercauses,  a  problem  subsequently  with  magentic  and  other  ironstone,  and 
worked  out  in  detail  by  his  son-in-law,  beautiful  seams  of  the  blue  and  yellow 
Dr.  Livingstone;  and  he  is  struck  with  mineral  known  as  crocidolite.  The  blue 
the  extent  to  which  (he  climate  must  asbestos  at  Gamperi  was  duly  noted  by 
have  been  affected  by  the  natives'  reck-  Dr.  Moffat,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  him 
less  habits  of  destroying  the  forests.  It  as  a  traveller  on  several  occasions  when 
must  be  remembered  that  fifty  years  ago  taking  the  compass  bearings  that  he  knew 
theclimatic  effect  of  disforesting  a  coun-  the  magnetic  character  of  the  schistose 
try  was  by  no  means  the  familiar  topic  it  rocks,  on  the  top  of  which,  as  he  found, 
has  since  become,  and  Dr.  Moffat's  the  compass  moves  at  random.  He  was 
observations  are  among  the  very  earliest  constantly  noticing  the  way  in  which  the 
made  by  modern  travellers.  He  says  rocks  decompose  at  the  surface,  and  be- 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  Orange  come  fitted  more  er  less  to  support  vegc- 
Rivei  and  east  of  the  Kalahari  Desert  tation  ;  and  long  after  he  had  left  Africa 
presented  to  the  eye  of  a  European  som^-  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of 
thing  like  an  old  neglected  garden  or  geological  survey  by  the  accredited 
field,  and  the  explanation  was  not  far  to  officers  from  Cape  Colony, 
seek,  "The  Bechuanas,"  he  says.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  observa- 
"  and  especially  the  Batlapis  and  the  ti on s,  added  to  agricultural  knowledge 
neighboring  tribes,  are  a  nation  of  level-  acquired  in  his  earlier  years,  increased 
lers,  not  reducing  hills  to  comparative  Dr.  Moffat's  means  of  usefulness  to  his 
plains  for  the  sake  of  building  their  African  prot^g^s.  He  introduced  into 
towns,  but  cutting  down  every  species  of  suitable  soils,  and  on  levels  available  for 
timber  without  regard  to  scenery  or  irrigation,  both  grain  and  fruit,  among 
economy."  Thus,  of  whole  forests,  the  former  being  wheat,  barley,  peas,, 
where  the  giraffe  and  elephant  were  wont  potatoes,  carrots,  and  onions.  The  im- 
to  seek  their  daily  food,  nothing  remains,  provement  in  the  implements  was  quite 
To  this  system  of  extermination  may  be  as  marked.  Instead  of  the  primitive  pick 
attributed  the  long  succession  of  dry  used  by  the  women,  the  plough  was 
seasons.  "  Missionary  Scenes  and  introduced  and  driven  by  the  men. 
Labors"  shows  how  persistently  th^  Harrows,  spades,  and  mattocks  followed, 
author  labored  to  teach  the  natives  the  "  The  man  who  before  would  have 
necessity  of  preserving  the  forest.  disdained  lo  be  seen  in  such  occupations 
Dr.  Moffat's  early  practice  in  his  native  with  the  old  tools,  was  now  thankful  to 
country  as  a  gardener  and  botanist  have  it  in  his  power  to  buy  a  spade.  In 
proved  of  admirable  service  in  South  their  appreciation  of  irrigation  several  of 
Africa,  where  he  look  every  occasion  of  the  natives  set  to  work  one  day  in  good 
applying  it  and  enlarging  his  knowledge,  earnest,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  cut 
Many  of  his  interesting  geological  obser-  courses  leading  directly  up  hill,  hoping 
vations  were  doubtless  due  to  his  early  the  water  would  one  day  follow,' 
habit  of  noting  soils  and  their  constitu-  Happily  there  came  a  time  when  affairs 
ents.  The  traveller  in  South  Africa  to-  at  the  Kuruman  mission-station  improv- 
day  finds  it  interesting  and  instructive  ed,  and  the  strain  of  laboring  year  after 
to  compare  Dr.  Moffat  3  earher  notes  on  year  to  make  the  place  yield  sufficient 
the  rocks  of  the  country  with  those  of  supplies  of  food  for  himself  and  his 
later  and  more  official  investigators,  family  could  be  relaxed.  He  was  at 
Travelling  in  his  route  they  are  struck  in  length  able  to  proceed  to  his  great  work 
Namaqualand  as  he  was  with  the  old  of  acquiring  the  Bechuana  language, 
volcanic  dykes,  which  have  forced  them-  To  achieve  this  object  Dr.  Moffat  spared 
■elves  up  to  the  surface  at  a  later  period  himself  none  of  the  drudgery  and  self- 
than  the  schistose  rocks  which  figure  so  sacrifice  it  involved.     It  required  among 
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other  measures  the  temporary  abandon- 
ment of  his  ovn  home  for  some*  three 
months,  during  which  he  tells  us  he 
lived  a  semi-savage  life  among  heathen 
dance  and  song  and  immeasurable  heaps 
of  dirt  and  filth.  In  short,  this  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  experiences  which  made 
him  remarl^  to  friends  on  his  return  to 
England  that  a  missionary  to  people  in 
the  condition  of  the  Bechuanas  needed 
a  strong  stomach  in  addition  to  a  warm 
heart.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  was  -the  first  to  reduce  the 
language  of  the  Bechuanas  to  a  written 
form.  The  task  of  reducing  a  ver- 
nacular to  its  elements  and  then  pre- 
senting it  in  a  synthetic  and  grammatical 
form  was  not  one  for  which  Dr.  Mof- 
fat had  been  equipped  when  he  left 
England,  but  he  accomplished  it,  even 
under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  No 
wonder  that  after  the  further  task  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  the  Bechuana 
language  he  complained  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  shattered  his  brain.  In  the  in- 
terval he  went  to  Cape  Town  and  learned 
the  art  of  printing.  Returning  to  the 
mission-station  with  type  and  a  printing- 
press,  he  produced  catechism  and  spell- 
mg-books  for  the  schools.  He  gratefully 
acknowledges  the  help  he  received  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
during  this  period. 

Much  might  be  added  in  illustration 
of  Dr.  Moffat's  extreme  versatility  in 
acquiring  every  industry  or  art  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  place  might  demand  of 
him.  His  treatment  of  the  bodily  ail- 
ments of  the  natives  who  came  to  him 
was  almost  prophetic  of  the  medical  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  so  much  has  happily 
been  heard  in  later  days.  Enough,  per- 
haps, has  been  said  to  indicate  the  mani- 
fold resource  and  adaptiveness  which 
helped  to  establish  the  memorable  mis- 
sion to  Bechuanaland. 

The  question  of  the  bearing  of  civiliza- 
tion in  such  circumstances  upon  the  work 
of  evangelization  is  a  weighty  one,  and 
the  testimony  of  such  a  veteran  mission- 
ary as  Dr.  Moffat  would  not  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value.  It  is  one,  also,  on 
which  he  has  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  for  the  facts  were  pressed  upon 
him  at  an  early  period  of  his  work  among 
the  Bechuanas.  After  twenty-six  years 
of  missionary  work  he  writes  :  "  Much 


has  been  said  about  civilizing  savt^es  be- 
fore attempting  to  evangelize  them.  This 
is  a  theory  which  has  obtained  an  exten- 
sive prevalence  among  the  wise  men  of 
this  world,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  a 
practicable  demonstration  of  its  truth. 
We  ourselves  are  convinced  that  evangel- 
ization must  precede  civilization  It  is 
very  easy  in  a  country  of  high  reBnement 
to  speculate  on  what  might  be  done 
among  rude  and  savage  men,  but  the 
Christian  missionary,  the  only  experi- 
mentalist, has  invariably  found  that  to 
make  the  fruit  good  the  tree  must  first 
be  made  good.  Nothing  less  than  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  can  reform  the 
hearts  of  savages,  after  which  the  mind 
is  susceptible  of  those  instructions  which 
teach  them  to  adore  the  Gospel  they 
profess. ' ' 

Dr.  Moffat  here  spoke  from  practical 
and  dearly-bought  experience,  and  his 
narrative,  to  which  we  have  so  often  re- 
ferfed,  supplies  an  ample  explanation  of 
the  verdict  so  explicitly  given.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  for  many  years  occupied  in 
maintdning  those  civil  and  social  rela* 
tionships  with  the  Bechuanas  that  were 
the  base  of  the  spiritual  campaign  which 
was  the  sole  object  of  his  presence,  and 
during  this  period  he  sought  to  exemplify 
in  all  outward  things  the  blessings  of  a 
Christianized  civilization.  "  It  wniild 
appear  a  strange  anomaly,"  he  said,  "  to 
see  a  Christian  professor  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  ground  covered  with  filth 
and  dirt,  and  in  a  state  of  comparative 
^udity,  talking  about  Christian  diligence, 
circumspection,  purihcation,  and  white 
robes. "  Moffat  accordingly  did  his  bes^ 
for  civilization  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
always  made  light  of  it  so  far  as  personal 
toil  was  concerned.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
significant  commentary  on  his  view  of 
civilization  that  none  of  its  blessings  ^ 
were  really  appropriated  by  the  natives 
until  after  their  evangelization.  Then 
all  the  past  work  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  became  as  it  were  fertilized  at 
once.  Their  habitations,  their  dress, 
and  all  the  external  hindrances  of  better 
habits  of  life,  were  reformed,  the  outward 
means  having  been  brought  within  their 
reach  through  years  of  the  missionary's 
devoted  labors.  Dr.  Moffat's  views  of 
the  first  principles  to  be  held  by  all  mis- 
sionaries to  uncivilized  peoples,  as  given 
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ia  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  his  well-known  may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  week 

work,  have  to-day  lost  none  of  their  high  of  prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the 

and  almost  unique  value.  present    year  there    were    some  eighty 

The  question  may  be  asked,  What  is  wagons  at  Kuruman,  which  had  brought 

the  Condition  of  the  Kuruman  district  their  owners  and  their  families  to  the  ser- 

after  these  laborious  years  of  Christian  vices.    The  large  church  was  not  nearly 

teaching  and  civilizing  influence  ?     Ithas  capable  of  holding  those  who  came,  the 

been  well  answered  during  the  present  overflowing  congregations  having  to  be 

year  by  one  of    Dr.    MoCat's   fellow-  assembled  elsewhere.     On  an  average, 

workers,  the  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie.  each  wigoo  would  cost  ;^i2o  ;  and  it 

"  There  are  at  present,"  Mr.  Mac-  would  be  pulled  by  a  '  span'  or  team  of. 
kenziesajs,*  "  over  four  hundred  church  say,  ten  oxen,  each  of  which  would  cost 
members  on  the  roll  of  the  Kuruman  some  ^^4.  Thus,  at  a  moderate  estimate. 
Church,  representing  the  '  inncrcircle' of  over  >f  13, 000  were  represented  by  the 
the  Christian  community,  and  consisting  travelling  appliances  of  the  Bcchuana 
of  those  who  are  believed  to  be  Chris-  people  who  attended  the  devotional 
tians,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  deed  meetings  at  Kuruman  at  the  commence- 
and  in  truth.  Then  we  have  those  who,  ment  of  the  present  year,  A  great  deal 
for  various  reasons  or  excuses,  do  not  of  what  they  possess  has  been  earned  by 
come  forward  as  church  members,  and  hard  work,  the  rest  represents  inherited 
those  who,  although  they  have  given  up  wealth.  What  is  true  of  Kuruman  dis- 
theirbelief  inheaihenpractices,  havenot  trict  is  true  to  some  extent  of  all  parts 
attained  to  the  purity  of  life  required  in  of  Bechuanaland." 
the  Christian  Church.  In  every  village  Dr.  Moffat  returned -to  England  in 
there  is  a  village  church,  which  is  used  it!7i.  On  attaining  his  eightieth  year 
also  as  a  school.  The  services  of  some  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  Con- 
Christian  man  as  schoolmaster  are  given  gregationaL  ministers  of  London,  con- 
gratis  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  a  Chris-  gratulating  him  on  having  been  spared 
tian  duty.  The  people  in  South  Bechua-  to  reach  that  advanced  age  ;  he  then  de- 
naland  have  ceased  to  live  in  the  large  clared  that  had  he  a  thousand  lives  he 
native  town,  as  they  found  that  their  would  willingly  live  them  all  again  in 
farms  needed  their  constant  care.  The  mission  work  among  the  heathen.  Of 
numerous  fouutains  which  are  found  late  years  he  resided  in  Leigh,  in  Kent. 
throughout  the  country  have  been  laid  He  died  there  on  the  i6th  of  August, 
out  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  ;  and  ag-  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried 
liculture  and  stock-farming  have  been  en-  at  Norwood  Cemetery,  in  the  presence 
gaged  in  largely  by  the  people.  To  il-  of  a  very  large  concourse  of  mourners, 
lustrate  the  condition  of  the  psople,  it  — Leisure  Hour. 
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Of  all  the  types  of  heroic  character  way  for  a  good  work  and  perish  without 
which  have  exercised  a  fascinating  influ-  seeing  the  fruits  of  their  labors  ;  the 
ence  on  the  imagination  of  posterity,  other  is  that  of  the  last  defenders  of  a 
there  are  two  which  always  excite  a  dying  cause  who,  hoping  against  hope, 
peculiar  and  pathetic  interest.  The  one  vainly  try  to  stop  the  inroads  of  an  in- 
13  that  of  the  pioneers  who  prepare  the  eviiable  tendency  till  they  are  them- 
selves  swept  away  by  its  current. 

•"SuDday  at   Home,"  July,   1883,  "  Becli- — ~ 

wanalandand  th«  Bechwaaa  Tribes,"  with pict-  tianos  quit  supersunt."     Edited  by  K.  J.  Neu- 

Dres  of  the  Moffat  Institution  at  Kuruman,  and  mann.     Leipzig,  tSSo. 

the  Kunimaa  Cliapel.  "  Flavius     Claudius      Julianus,    nacti      den 

t  "  Juliani  Itrpcraloris  quie  supersunl  przler  O"^"^"'"     By  A.  MUcke.     Gotha,  1867. 

tenquias  apud  Cyri!!um  omnia."     Edited  by  " ''               '"'       "-       ^-  ■•-                 •  ■ 
F.  K.  Herttcin.     Leipzig,  187s. 

"  Juliani  Imperatoris  Ubromro  contra  Chris- 
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Of  this  latter  type,  one  of  the  most  modem  apologists  for  Julian,  either  pro- 
remarkable  specimens  is  the  Emperor  fessed  Christians  themselves,  or  at  least 
Julian.  In  more  than  one  respect  his  respecting  Christianity  as  one  of  the 
character  and  historical  position  are  great  motive  powers  of  civilization,  may 
noteworthy.  Sprung  from  a  family  in-  have  been  inclined  in  some  cases  to  slur 
famous  for  its  deeds  oi  bloodshed,  and  over,  or  to  note  with  disapproval,  the 
himself  constantly  provoked  by  persoual  marks  of  strong  anti-Christian  feeling 
injuries  and  a£fronl$,  yet  lenient  almost  nhich  pervade  his  works.  Thus  Dr. 
to  a  fault  ;  transparently  pure  in  an  age  MUcke,  in  his  most  thorough,  scholarly, 
of  universal  corruption  ;  called  from  a  and  appreciative  account  of  the  life  and 
life  of  studious  seclusion  to  the  head  of  writings  of  Julian,  says  very  little  con-' 
an  army,  and  displaying  at  once  the  cerning  the  "Contra  Christianos,"  in 
qualities  oF  a  great  general ;  nominated  spite  of  its  characteristic  style  and  liter- 
to  absolute  dominion  by  an  insurgent  ary  merit,"'  and  even  regards  as  totally 
soldiery,  yet  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  unjustifiable  the  thoroughly  Julianic  at- 
o(  the  responsibility  of  rulers,  and  ever  tack  on  the  doctrine  of  baplismal  regcn- 
casting  back  regretful  looks  to  the  quiet  eratiun  at  the  end  of  "The  Qesars." 
literary  life  he  had  been  forced  to  aban-  This  same  passage  is  in  M.  Talbot's 
don  ;*  frank  and  sincere  by  nature,  yet  translation  rendered  in  a  way  which 
consenting  for  many  years  to  maintain  makes  it  meaningless  and  highly  unsalis- 
strict  secrecy  as  to  his  religious  views,  factory.  But,  in  truth,  we  do  no  ser? 
and  induced  to  write  eulogiums  on  a  vice  to  the  reputation  oF  Julian  by  ignori 
character  which  he  held  in  contempt  ;t  ing  even  in  a  single  passage  that  enmity 
full  of  earnest  longings  and  eager  plans  to  Christianity  was  one  of  (he  ruling 
for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world,  passions  of  his  life.  We  may  regret  the 
yet  hating  with  a  bitter  hatred  the  men  fact,  yet  that  it  is  which  constitutes  the 
and  the  measures  alone  capable  of  chief  historical  and  psychological  inter: 
achieving  thai  regeneration — he  stands  est  of  Julian's  character,  IF  we  leave 
before  us  as  one  of  those  complex  and  theological  questions  aside,  Julian  the 
many-sided  Figures  in  history  which  have  Philosopher  will  still  interest  us,  and  as- 
been  interpreted  in  many  fashions  ac-  sume  the  proportions  of  a  somewhat  less 
cording  to  the  sympathies  and  antipa-  dignified,  but  more  energetic,  Marcus 
thies  of  partisan  historians.  Aurclius.     fiul  Julian  the  Apostate  is  a 

Julian  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  the  perfectly  unique  figure,  which  will  ever 
rule  that  with  regard  to  their  posthu-  rivet  the  eyes  of  historical  philosophers 
mous  reputation,  men  often  suffer  as  and  philosophic  historians. 
much  from  their  friends  as  from  their  It  is  the  ground  of  this  apostasy,  and 
avowed  foes.  Dr.  Miicke  complains  of  the  mental  attitude  which  Julian  assum- 
the  unfair  and  unscholarly  rendering  of  ed  toward  the  religion  m  which  he  had 
his  works  by  the  Marquis  d'Argens,  a  betn  brought  up,  that  forms  the  subject 
French  sceptic  who  wrote  in  1764.  of  our  present  investigation.  We  shall 
Even  Gibbon,  whose  masterly  and  gen-  not  deal,  except  incidentally,  with  the 
erally  appreciative  sketch  of  his  life  and  facts  of  his  remarkable  and  tragic  life 
character  cannot  fail  to  create  in  the  or-  and  death,  nor  wilh  any  of  his  literary 
dinary  reader  a  strong  impression  in  works,  except  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the 
favor  of  this  remarkable  man,  yet  seems,  subject  in  hand.  The  story  of  Julian  is 
through  want  of  sympathy  with  the  well  known  from  the  brilliant  account  in 
deeply  devotional  nature  of  Julian;  to  Gibbon.  A  more  unbiassed  view  is  given 
miss  those  points  of  his  character  which  in  Dr.  Miicke's  "  Julian's  Leben  und 
raise  it  from  a  spurious  to  a  genuine  Schriften,"  which  forms  the  second  part 
heroism.}  On  the  other  hand,  the  of  his  work  on  Julian  ;  while  M.  Tal- 
bot's   "  Etude  sur  Julien  "  is  pleasing 


•  See    especially  the    interesting    letter    I 


Themislius.    Hertleio,  cap.  253--a67.    Talbot,  of  an  eolightened  understanding  nerebeirayed 

pp,  218-330.  snd  corrupted  by  the  influence  o(  superstitious 

i  Cf-  the  characrer  of  Consiantiui.  given  in  prejudice,"  etc. 

ihe   '■  Eulogies,"  and   in    the  "  Letter  to  the  "Dr.  MUcke  explains  his  silence,  however. 

People  o(  Athens."  by  ihe  prospect  of  b  new  edilioo  of  the  "Com. 

te,g.  Gibbon  says  (ch.as):  "The  powers  Chris.,    itiortty  to  appear. 
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and  sympathetic,  and  the  same  vnter  strong  emotions  and  vivid  imagination, 

has  conferrW  upon  readers  nnacquaint-  adopts  a  religious  belief  on  intellectual 

ed  with  Greek  the  advantage  of  being  and  argumentative  grounds.     However 

at»le  to  peruse  the  works  themselves  of  unbiassedamanmay  think  his  judgment 

the  Emperor  in  a  pleasant  and  readable,  to  be,  it  is  certain  to  pay  most  attention 

if.  not   always  quite    faithful,    French  to  those  considerations  which  favor  a 

translation.  belief  to  which  his  feelings  and  inclina- 

In  using  the  word  apostasy,  however,  tions  are  already  predisposed.  Theolog- 
we  mean  no  more  than  an  abandonment  ical  disputations  make  few  conversions, 
of  a  religion  once  professed-  We  have  and  are  interesting  far  more  in  pointing 
no  evidence  to  show  that  Julian  ever  out  what  men  consider  as  the  strong- 
was  a  warm  and  sincere  adherent  of  the  holds  of  their  faith  than  In  showing  the 
Christians,  and  from  his  writings  we  actual  grounds  on  which  that  faith  has 
should  be  inclined  to  draw  a  contrary  been  adopted.  Thus  the  "  Contra 
inference.  The  assertion  he  makes  in  Christianos"  will,  especially  by  the  em- 
the  "  Lctterto  the  Alexandrians,"*  that  phasis  it  lays  on  some  points  of  Chris- 
for  twenty  years  he  "  followed  the  way"  tianity  most  obnoxious  to  Julian,  help 
of  the  Christians,  need  not  imply  more  us  to  understand  the  way  in  which  he 
than  an  observance  of  Christian  ritual  regarded  -the  religion  which  he  had 
with  an  absence  of  any  other  strong  re-  abandoned,  but  it  is  not  alone  sufficient 
ligious  convictions.  Whether  he  eVer  to  answer  the  preliminary  question, 
received  the  rite  of  baptism  is  a  doubt-  why  he  abandoned  it  at  all. 
ful  point,  and  the  balance  of  probability  '  Among  the  forces  which  repelled 
seems  to  be  against  that  supposition,  Julian  from  the  Christian  faith,  most  of 
though  perhaps  Dr.  Miicke  lays  too  his  modern  biographers  are  inclined  to 
much  stress  on  a  circumstance  which  is  lay  great  stress  on  the  evil  examples  of 
not  of  primary  impoitance,  for  whether  the  professed  Christians  from  whom,  in 
baptized  or  not,t  Julian  was  well  in-  his  impressionable  youth,  he  derived  bis 
strutted  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  conception  of  the  character  of  the  whole 
which  he  used  to  read  publicly  in  the  sect,  He  lived  at  a  time  when  public 
church  of  Macellum,  or  perhaps  of  Epitit  and  manly  virtue  had  reached  a 
Nicomedia.J  But  from  the  way  in  very  low  ebb,  and  also  when  Christianity, 
which  he  quotes  those  writings  it  seems  was  ousting  all  the  older  forms- of  wor- 
improbable  that  he  ever  felt  much  rever-  ship.  What  more  natural  to  a  religious 
ence  for  them.  Bitter  as  is  his  opposi-  mind  than  to  regard  the  latter  phenothe- 
tion  to  them,  it  is  scarcely  like  that  of  non  as  cause  of  the  former  I*  Again, 
arenegade.§  This  point,  however,  will  how  could  his  philosophic  and  widely 
be  brought  out  in  the  course  of  our  in-  philanthropic  nature  fail  to  be  shocked 
quiries-  by  the  bitter  feelings  existing  among  the 

Many  causes  have  been  assigned  by  various    Christian    factions,    often    on 

different  writers  for  the  abjuration  by  grounds  which  must   have  seemed   to 

Julian  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  him  entirely  frivolous  ?    And  above  all, 

educated.     It  may  be  thought  that  since  the  imperial  family  which  had  publicly 

he  has  left  in  writing  the  most  serious  of  eschewed  the  former  gods  of  the  nation 

the  imputations  which  he  cast  upon  the  and  given  to  the  new  doctrines  official 

whole  Christian  system,  we  need  search  recognition  and  approval,   had  caused 

no  further  for  his  motives.     But  a  very  the     destruction     of     his    father,    his 

slight  reflection  will  convince  us  that  no  brothers,  and  almost    all  his  kindred, 

man,  least  of  all  a  man  like  Julian,  with  though  closely  related  to  the  murderers 

— -~ — ■ — " ■'  themselves,  and  had  done  all  that  was 

•Letter 51,  j  .    „    ,  possible  to  blight  his  own  hopes  and 

t  See  auihoritics  quoted  in  Prolefcomena  to  '  ■      ,     u'    -_.:   :.■-,.        a_  r-'i-i, 

Keumann-s  edition  of  "  Contra  Chris."  "iPple  his  activities.      As  Gibbon  says, 

t  II  this  point   be  admitted,  it  does  not         The  names  of  Christ  and  of  Conslan- 

necessarily  follow  that  Julian  had  been  bapliz-  tius,  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  of  religion, 

ed.  (o(  his  uncle  Constantioe  used  to  dispute  ^gfg  sQoa  associated  in  a  youthful  im- 

Si^Tm.'iSr.'S."".''""'  "''  .!i».'-»  «.l.ich  .?.  sascep,ibl=  of  ,h= 

4  Again.  Ammianus   says  that  Julian   was  most  lively  Impressions.  This  view  IS 

from  early' bofhoodattracted  to  PagaDlsro.  partially  borne  out  by  the  writings  of, 
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Juliui,     In  the  "  Misopogon "  and  in  his  childhood  in  Constantinople.      By 

'*  The  Ciesars"  he  identifies  the  cause  this  man  he  was  kept  so  strictly  that  he 

of  Christ  with  that  of  Constantius  and  might  have  thought  there  was  only  one 

of  Con  Stan  tine.     In  the  "  Contra  Chris-  way  to  school,  for  he  never  took  but 

tianos"  he  rebukes  the  Christian  leaders  one,  and  along  that  the  child  must  walk 

for  their  quarrelsome  and  intolerant  be-  with  downcast  eyes.     If  he  expressed  a 

havioi     toward     one     another,*     and  desire  to  see  games  or  dances,  or  even 

throughout  his    writings  he    evidently  green  trees,  he  was  bidden  to  take  his 

judges  of  Christian  morality  by  the  very  Homer  and    read    about    the    funeral 

worst  specimens  of  Christians  whom  he  games  of  Fatroclus,  the  dances  of  the 

has  met.     Yet,  after  all,  several  consid-  Phseacians,  the  groves  of   the    isle  of 

erations  should  lead  us  not  to  lay  too  Calypso.     But  since  in  later  years,  Ju- 

much  -stress    on   these  circumstances,  lian  was  able  entirely  to  dissociate  the 

Even  if  Julian  were  more  easily  prej-  thought  of  Homer  from  these  dreary  re- 

udiced  and  more  apt  to  hasty  general-  membrances,"   there    must    have   been 

ization  than  was  consistent  with  preten-  some  deep  underiying  cause  to  prevent 

sions   to  philosophy,  we   may  observe  his  shaking  himself  free  from  the  un- 

that  among  those  also  who  held  to  the  pleasant  associations  of  his  early  study 

old  religion  he  did  not  find  a  very  high  of  the  Gospels. 

level  of  morality.  In  more  than  one  Dr.  Miicke  urges  as  a  further  apology 
passage  he  complains  of  the  lukewarm-  for  Julian's  apostasy  that  he  had  been 
ness  and  selfishness  of  the  professed  educated,  not  in  pure  Christianity,  but 
Hellenes.!  Vet  in  questions  relating  to  in  the  Arian  heresy.  But  even  if  the 
the  Pagan  priesthood,  he  shows  a  re-  Arians  were  as  black  as  their  orthodox 
markable  power  of  discriminating  opponents  have  painted  them,  why  in 
between  the  office  and  the  person  of  abjuring  them  should  not  the  young 
those  to  whom  respect  is  due.  This  theologian  have  turned  to  a  purer  form 
same  faculty  should  have  led  him,  had  of  Christianity  rather  than  to  an  out- 
no  counteracting  tendencies  existed,  to  worn  superstition  ?  From  early  youth 
distinguish  between  Christianity  as  it  is  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Gospels 
in  its  essence  and  as  it  is  imperfectly  and  Epistles,  and  from  his  writings  we 
shown  forth  by  its  votaries.  can  clearly  see  that  his  quarrel  was  with 

Several  writers  attach  importance  also  those  elements  of  Christianity  professed 

to  the  unpleasing,  even  violent  way  in  by  all  the  sects  of  his  day,  and  by  most 

which  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline  of  those  of  our  own,  liot  with  any  cor- 

were  forced  on  him  as  a  boy.     Gibbon  rupt  form  which  happened  to  be  in  the 

dwells  on  the  dulness  of  Julian's  life  at  ascendant  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 

Macellum,    in    Cappadocia,     from    his  tins. 

eighth  to  his  fifteenth  year,  where  his  But  after  all,  Julian  needs  no  apology, 
only  recreation  was  to  take  part  in  some  If,  with  open  mind,  and  after  deliberate 
religious  ceremony,  and  the  whole  aim'  reading  and  meditation,  he  preferred  the 
of  his  education  to  fit  him  for  an  unam-  Theogonies  of  Hesiod  to  the  Book  of 
bitious  ecclesiastical  life.  That  this  life  Genesis,  the  heroes  of  Homer  to  the 
was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him  we  judges  and  kings  of  the  Jews,  the  moral- 
have  his  own  testimony,!  yet  if  we  con-  ity  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics  to  that  of  the 
sider  that  childhood  of  painful  memory,  Epistles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
it  would  seem  that  religious  instruction  it  does  not  follow  that  his  preference 
was  not  presented  to  him  under  more  was  due  to  a  radical  vice  either  of  head 
unfavorable  auspices  than  some  other  or  of  heart.  The  ideas  of  Hellenic  my- 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  he  be-  thology  and  philosophy  so  entirely  pos- 

came  passionately   attached.     His  first 

acquaintance  with  Homer  was  made  .,  f^u„,  ^^^^^^  ,^„  .^^  j^,,,^ 
through  a  hard,  unsympathetic  precep-  speaLs  of  Mardonius.  immer  nur  mil  Abs^eu 
tor,  who  had  the  charge  of  him  during  und  WidtrwitUn.  Talbot,  on  the  other  hand, 
callt  him  an   hommi  savani  tt  honntlt.     Both 

•  Especially  "Contra  Chris.,"  §  206.  writers   seem  to  have  their  opinions  on  pat- 

J  Letter  49,  etc.  sages  in   the  "Misopogon,"  where  Julian   is 

Xijeij  a  ioTo  Toii  mtiSToiFf  iitrivof,      (Oration  speaking  In  a  vein  of  banter,  so  that  his  real 

concerning  King  Helios.)  meaning  is  bard  to  discero. 
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sessed  his  mind  as  to  make  the  recep-  as  unworthy  of  a  manly,  not  to  say  of  a 

tion  of  Christianity  a  total  impossibility  divine    character  ;•    and    the    call    of 

to  him.     And  when  we  consider  how  Christ,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 

potent   those  ideas  still    are   in  minds  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 

which  can  yield  to  their  doininion,  even  rest,"  is  to  him  but  the  invitation  of 

after  a  widely  diSerent  system  of  belief  Wantonnesii  to  thtow  aside  all  burdens 

ha*  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries —  and  lesponsibilitics,  and  repose  in  sloth- 

whea  we  read  how  the  half- apprehend-  ful  ease.f 

ed  ptinciples  of  classical  culture  seemed.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  almost  the  Hellenismof  Julian  consisted  merely 
to  lead  to  a  spurious  paganism  in  edu-  of  that  free,  joyous,  life-loving  spirit 
cated  society — when  we  see  the  deep  which  has  ever  and  anon  assened  itself 
and  strong  influence  exercised  by  Greek  in  opposition  to  the  more  austere  and 
ideas  on  sober  minds  like  that  of  Words-  ascetic  types  of  Christianity.  (Jn  the 
worth*  and  of  Sciiillerf — when  we  see  contrary,  his  notions  of  the  binding 
in  our  own  day  a  still  more  remarkable  force  of  moral  laws,  even  in  the  realm 
effort  to  recover  the  beauty  and  joyous-  of  thoughts,  of  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
ness  of  life  which  prevailed  under  the  all  men,  even  to  enemies,  and  of  the  cn- 
gods  of  Hellas,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  tire  dependence  of  man  on  the  help  of 
indignation  which  was  felt  by  a  young  God,  may  seem  to  some  to  be  borrowed 
and  enthusiastic  mind,  saturated  with  from  the  very  religion  he  was  endeavor- 
the  very  principles  of  Greek  culture,  ing  to  crush.  But  we  must  remember 
when  he  saw  those  principles  giving  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  brother- 
place  to  others  which  were  totally  for-  hood,  and  of  the  sacredness  of  duty, 
eign  to  his  whole  view  of  life.  For  the  were  the  most  prominent  articles  of  the 
fact  that  Julian  lived  and  moved  in  a  creed  of  the  Stoics  before  tney  were  at 
world  peopled  wtith  the  imaginations  of  all  influenced  by  Christianity.  And  this 
the  Greek  poets,  and  illumined  by  the  sober,  earnest  type  of  paganism  which 
splendid  speculations  of  the  Greek  Julian  wished  to  put  in  the  place  of  llie 
philosophers,  no  one  can  doubt  who  advancing  religion  of  Christ,  was  as 
sees  the  readiness  with  which,  on  every  different  from  its  rival  in  many  impor- 
possible  occasion,  illustrations  from  tant  respects  as  was  the  religion  of 
Greek  literature  come  forward  to  sup-  Homer.  Julian  believed  as  heartily  in 
port  every  thesis  he  would  maintain,  to  the  universal  beneficence  of  the  gods, 
heighten  the  praise  he  bestows,  or  to  in-  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  human 
tensify  the  effect  of  any  representation  reason,  as  the  Chtistians  of  his  time  be- 
which  he  desired  to  make  vivid.  Nor  is  lieved  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
there  any  doubt  that,  whatever  may  Jews  with  their  spiritual  descendants, 
have  been  the  case  with  less  ardent  and  the  entire  depravity  of  the  human 
soub  or  more  quiet  minds,  with  him  at  heatt.  Nowhere  is  he  more  bitter  in 
least  110  compromise  between  Hellenic  his  denunciations  of  Christian  impost- 
aod  Christian  culture  was  in  any  degree  ures  than  where  he  is  exhorting  to  what 
possible.  He  regarded  as  contemptible  are  now  considered  as  peculiarly  Chris- 
charlatans  men   whose  influence    over  tian  virtues.! 

mankind  has  been  greater  even  than  that  AH  biographers   of  Julian   blame  his 

of  Homer  or  of  Plato,  and  their.noblest  want  of  foresight  in  not  perceiving  that 

sayings  found  no  response  in  his  heart,  the  effete  system  of  polytheism  could 

Even   the  character   of    the   Christian  never  be  galvanized  into  life,  and  that 

ideal  caused  in  him  neither  reverence  under  no  circumstances  could  it  afford 

nor  admiration.  The  Christian  doctrine  sanctions  for  a  high  code  of  moral  duty, 

of  sanctiflcation  seemed  to  him  to  attrib-  But  they  do  not  all  of  them   perceive 

ute   magic  power    to  ceremonial  ablu-  how   in   another  direction    Julian  dis- 

lions.J     The  disciple  of  Marcus  Aure-  played  remarkable   foresight.      In   the 

lins  considers  the  Agony  in  the  Garden 

*  lb.  Fragment. 

*  See  hii  sonnet  beginning,  "The  world  i«  f  See    the    closing    paragraphs     of     "The 

too  niDch  with  us,  late  and  soon — "  Czsan." 

JSeethepoem,  "DieGtllterGriechenlands."  t  See  especially  Fragment  to  a   Piiesi  and 

"  Con.  Chris.,"  245.  Letter  63  to  Theodonis. 

Nnr  Skbiks.— Vol.  XXXIX  ,  No.  i  S 
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triumph  of  Christianity  he  foresaw  the  than  in  the  positive  determinants  of  his 

Dark  Ages.     There  can  be  little  doubt  creed  ;  the  question  is  not  so  much  why 

that  even  had  there  been  no  barbarian  he  was  not  a  Christian,  as  what  made 

inroads,    the  substitution  of  the  Bible  him  such  an  ardent  Hellene.     To  an- 

for  the  works  of  classical  Greece,  as  the  swer   this  question  fully,  it  would   he 

first  requisite  in  the  education  of  every  necessary  to  detail  all  the  events  of  his 

cultivated  man,  must  have  led  to  a  les-  childhood  and  youth,  and  even  then  we 

sened  regard  for  the  latter  works,  and  should  leave  a  large  residue  of  the  phe- 

peihaps    to   the  total  ioss  of   many    of  nomena  to  be  explained  by  peculiarity  of 

them.     It  was  because  Julian  saw  this  temperament.     We  should  have  to  ob- 

that    he    issued    his    celebrated    edict  serve    the    child     Julian     drinking    in 

against  Christian  schoolmasters,"  one  of  Homer    with    his     mother's    milk — or 

the  very  few  measures  of  persecution  rather  instead  of  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the 

against  the  formerly  dominant  sect,  and  pathetic  features  of  Julian's  life  that  he 

stigmatized  as  "  inclemens"  even  by  the  was    motherless    from    infancy.*     We 

'    impartial    Ammianus.f      But   from    Ju-  should  follow  him  into  his  dreary  exile 

lian's  point  of    view,  these  enactments  at  Macellum,  where,  with  no  companion- 

werejustifiableand  even  necessary.   More  ship  but  that  of  his  brother  Callus,  from 

than  half  a  century  before  his  lime,  Ter-  whom,   though  he  seems  to  have  loved 

tullian  had  desired  to  substitute  Chris-  him  tenderly,  he  can  have  experienced 

tian    for     Pagan   authors    in    schools,  but  little  sympathy,  he  developed  an  al- 

True,  the  classics  held  their  own  for  a  most  morbid  sensitiveness  to  the  glory 

time  even  after  the  empire  had  again  be-  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  at  the  same 

come  Christian.     Augustine    speaks  of  time  derived  a  more  healthy  moral  influ- 

his  eaily  delight  in  Virgil, J  yet  here-  ence  from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and 

gards  that  delight  as  something  to  be  Plato,  and  learned  to  accept  the  duties 

ashamed  of,  and  blames  Christian  par-  of  life  as  the  part  assigned  to  each  man 

ents  for  bringing  up  their  children  on  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world. f 

such  absurdities.     But  even  if  Homer  We  should  have  to  see  how  in  his  stu- 

hadbeen  permanently  retained  as  a  text-  dent  life  at  Nicomedia  and  at  Athens  he 

book,  no  earnest  believer  in  his  mythol-  came  to  add  to  his  ethical  principles  the 

ogy  could  have  endured  to  see  it  ban-  strange    metaphysical    and    theological 

died  and  interpreted  by   teachers  who  system  of  the  Neo-Ptatonists,  in  which 

represented  it  either  as  a  tissue  of  empty  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  and  the 

fancies  or  as  an  ensnaring  web  of  idolatry  Platonic    myths  of  the    emanation    of 

and  deceit.     He  would  legard  any  lol-  souls  become  parts  of  a.  mystic  represen- 

eration  of  such  teaching  m  much  the  tation  of  the  whole  divincly-o'rdered  uni- 

same  light  as  a' French  Catholic  might  verse.     We  should  have  to  trace  the  in- 

regard  a  permission  given  to  Positivist  fiuence  on  his  mind  of  the    study    of 

or  Atheistic  schoolmasters  to  teach  chil'  lamblichus,  of  the  oracular  verses  attrib- 

dren  the  creeds  and  formularies  of  the  uted   to  Apollo,  and  of  the  mythology 

Christian  faith.  of  the  East.     In  the  "  Oration  co'ncerti- 

To  return,  however,  to  the  question  ing    King    Helios,"    Julian's    positive 

of  Julian's  apostasy — it  follows   from  views  on  theology,  sometimes  sublime, 

the  above  remarks  that  the  cause  there-  oftener    subtle  and    obscure,   may    be 

of  should  be  sought  less  in  the  negative  traced,  and  there  as  in  other  writings  we 

__,      t;     ;       ;       :    ~    ;     ;          ~  may  observe  the  freedom  with  which  he 

"Tlie  edict  (as   given  by  MUcke   from    the  i_,'  _j    ,„   t.„_Ji„   ,i,_  „.„i,„    tu„i   \,„a 

TheodosUn   code.Vth   wh[eh.  however,  cf.  learned  to  handle  the  myths  that  had 

LeUer  43)  does  noi  mention  [he  Cbiislians  by  amused  his  chddhoodso  as  to  turn  them 

name,   but   merely   reserves  appointments   to  into  vehicles  of  spiritual  truth.      Here, 

the   magistrates   and    the  emperor.      It    was     

evidently  regarded  by  Ammianus,  however,  ai  *  His  mother  seems  to  have  been  a  cultivated 

directed  primarily  againiitlhem,  and  .Augnsline  woman,  lor  she  studied  Homer,  under  Mar- 

("  Contesgions,"    Bbc.  8)   tells  of  a   professor  donlus. 

of  rhetoric  who  had  to  give  up  his  post  or  else  f  See  in  Letter  to   the  AthenUns,  §  176,  a 

abjure  ChrisiianJiy.  most  pleasing  account   of  the   consideration* 

{Bit.  ay  which  determined  him  not  to  shirk   the  duties 

"Cont."(Bk.  I.)  Augustine'saccount  of  his  imposed  on  him  by  Constantius.     It  reminds 

education  aflurds  an  insirucilve  commentary  one  of  the  "  Crito,    but  still  more,  pertiaps,  of 
on  Julian's  edicts.   ^ 
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however,  it  is  his  neftative  ideas,  his  ob-  are  altogelher  out  of  harmony  with  the 

jeclions  lo  Christianity,  that  chietly  cot-  spirit  of  Julian.     The  miracles,  for  ex- 

cem  us,  though  these  cannot  be  under-  ample,  recorded   in   the  Old  and  New 

stood  without  an  effort   to  obtain  some  Testaments  are  so  far  from  presenting 

grasp  of  his  own  views  as  to  religion  and  in  his  mind  a  slum  tiling- block  to  the 

theology.  faith,  that  he  speaks  scornfully  of  the 

We  may  come  now  to  examine  more  comparatively  small  number  and  unim- 
ir>- detail  the  nature  of  these  objections,  portant  character  of  the  miracles  attiib- 
They  are  to  be  met  wtih  in  various  por-  uted  to  Christ.  But  here,  perhaps,  we 
lions  of  his  works,  but  chiefly,  of  course,  may  draw  a  diatinciion.  Where  he  is 
in  the  treatise  written  expressly  with  a  dealing  with  things  that  are  said  to  have 
view  to  proving  that  the  whole  Christian  actually  happened,  or  to  be  about  10 
system  is  a  work  of  man  and  an  attempt  happen,  in  the  material  world,  and 
to  impose  upon  human  credulity.  Un-  vhich  are  amenable  to  the  evidence  of 
fortunately  the  greater  part  of  that  work  the  senses,  Julian  argues  quite  in  the 
has  met  with  the  same  fate  that  Julian  spirit  of  a  modern  sceptic.  When  deal- 
thanked  Heaven  for  sending  on  the  ing  with  the  story  of  the  Tower  o( 
books  of  Epicurus  and  of  Fyrrho.  Babel,  for  instance,  he  naively  remarks 
There  were  probably  three  books,  if  not  that  if  all  ihe  earth  were  made  into 
more,  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  first  bricks,  it  would  not  furnish  material 
contained  a  comparison  of  Christianity  sufficient  for  a  tower  reaching  only  to 
with  Hellenism  and  with  Judaism,  and  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Again,  he  asks 
attempted  to  show  that  the  Christians  from  what  source  St.  Luke  could  possi- 
adopted  all  that  was  evil  and  nothing  biy  derive  his  information  as  to  the  pres- 
that  was  good  in  both  the  Greek  and  the  ence  of  an' angel  strengthening  Christ  on 
Jewish  systems.  The  second  book  the  eve  of  the  crucifixion.  He  com- 
probably  dealt  with  the  Gospels,  and  plains  of  the  confused  and  contradic- 
the  third  with  the  Epistles.  All  the  tory  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of 
fragments  that  have  been  preserved  by  Christ,  and  in  one  fragment,  in  speaking 
Cyril  and  other  Chiistian  writers  have  of  iat.  Paul's  promises  (1  Thess.  4)  of 
been  edited  with  an  elaborate  introduc-  the  Second  Advent,  he  utters  the  re- 
tion  in  the  learned  work  ol  Dr.  Neu-  markable  proposition  that  nut  to  distin- 
mann.  The  first  book  is  restored  al-  guish,  in  forecasting  the  future,  the  pos- 
raost  entirely  in  an  order  suptrior  lo  sibie  from  the  impossible,  is  the  very 
that  followed  by  M.  Talbot,  and  in  such  climax  of  mental  aberration, 
a  way  as,  in  spite  of  obscurities  here  and  But  in  judging  of  those  mutters  of  re- 
there,  to  be  generally  intelligible  and  ligious  theory  which  He  outside  the  re- 
often  very  forcible,  while  the  connection  gton  of  observation  and  experiment  pres- 
is  as  well  maintained  as  in  most  of  Ju-  ent,  past,  or  future,  the  proofs  that  Ju- 
lian's works,  for  his  impulsive  mind  is  lian  demands  are  of  another  character, 
ever  ready  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent  and  In  his  eyes,  any  abstruse  religious  doc - 
subsequently  wind  its  way  round  again  trine,  handed  down  by  tiadition,  or 
to  the  original  argument.  thought  obt  by  a  great  original  mind,  is 

Let  us  see  what  were  Julian's  views  worthy  to  be  received  if  it  be  sufficient 

on  the  dogmatic  theory,  the  moral  prac-  to  account  for  known  facts,  and  if  it 

tice,  and  the  ritual  observances  of  his  harmonize  with  our  innate  ideas  of  the 

opponents.  character  of  God  and  the  duties  of  man. 

In  approaching  Julian's  objections  to        Thus   in  combating  the   Jewish   ac- 

Christian  doctrine,  we  must  not  expect  a  count  of   the   Creation  of  the  World, 

similar  idea  of  doctrinal  proof  to  that  Julian  does  not  ask  for  evidence  or  ap- 

which  prevails  in  our  own  age,  steeped  peal   to  physical    imprsbabilities,*  but 

as  it  is  in  the  sceptical  spirit  generated  tries  to  show  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 

by  the  study  of  the  inductive  sciences,  itself,  that  it  is  insufficient  to  account 

and     demanding     for    every     theory,  for  the  facts,  and  that  it  presents  un- 

whethenof  sensible  or  of  supersensuous  ~ ' " 

things,  an  absolutely  verifiable  basis  of  ,„,,%=Slr;L  ^^.t  W^'gfc™^^^^^^ 

fact.      Many  of   the  modem   difficulties  «  means  o(  communication  between  the -oman 

With  which  Chnstianity  has  lo  contend  and  the  terpent. 
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worthy  notions  as  to  the  character  of  the  shows  more  clearly  than    the    Jewish 

Deity.     In  Genesis,  he  says,  nothing  is  stories  the  universal  beneficence  of  the 

said  about  the  creation  of  angels,  and  Creator.  The  point  in  Jewish  theology 

certain     existences,       "  the     waters."  which  roost  deeply  stirs  Julian's  ire  is  its 

"  the  darkness,"  and  "  the  deep,"  are  exclusiveness,   and    that  in  two  ways  : 

left  wholly  unaccounted  for  as  to  origin.  The  supreme    God    is     represented    as 

Again,  the  Creator  is  said  to  have  made  jealously  refusing   to  share  His    glory 

some    things    and    simply  commanded  with  the  inferior  deities,   whom  (from 

others  to  be.     And  in  making  man —  the  use  of  the  plural  number  in  Gen.  ri  : 

how  could   an   omniscient  being  form  7,  and  other  passages)  the  Jews  must 

woman  lo  be  a  helpmeet  to  man  know-  have  supposed  to  exist ;  and,  again,  He 

ing  all  the  while  that  she  would  be  the  is  supposed  to  have  squandered  all  His 

cause  of  his  fall  from  Paradise  ?    Still  favor  upon  one  little  race  in  one  comer 

more  serious  are  the  two  objections  to  of  the  world,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the 

the  story  of  the  first  disobedience  :  the  rest  of  mankind.     "  I,   the  Lord    thy 

notion   that  God   would  withhold  from  God,  am  a  jealous  God."     What  more 

man  so  excellent  a  gift  as  the  knowledge  unworthy  notion  of  the  Almighty  could 

of   good  and  evil,   and   the  malicious  be  formed  than  this  ?     Jealousy    is  a 

jealousy  which   would   keep  him  from  hateful  passion  in  man  ;  must  he  study 

tasting  of  the  Tree    of    Life.     Julian  to  acquire  it   in  order  to  become   like 

makes  no  remarks  on  the  origin  of  evil.  God  ?     And  has  not  Divine  Providence 

He  seems,  from  one  or  two  passages  in  bestowed  on   the    Greeks    far    greater 

hio  works,  to  regard  it  as  an  imperfec-  benefits   than   those  possessed    by   the 

lion  due  to  the  connection  of  soul  and  Jews  P     Arts,  science,  politics,  all  those 

body,*  but  the  absence  of  belief  in  an  elements  of  Greek  life  and  culture  which 

active  power  of  evil  is  one  of  the  causes  the  devout  mind    associated  each    with 

of  his  incapability  of  appreciating  either  the  idea  of  a  particular  divinity;  were 

the  Jewish   or  the   Christian   religion,  they  not  a  standing  protest  against  all 

In  ihestoryoftheConfusionof  Tongues,  Hellenes  who   abandoned  the  faith  of 

again,  besides  the  objection  just  cited  their  fathers  for  the  worship  of  an  aibi- 

to    the    possibility  of   building  a  sky-  trary  and  jealous  tyrant,  and  of  a  dead 

reaching  tower,    Julian  objects    to    the  Jew  ? 

narrow  view  that  must  needs  account  To  the  Christians,  in  addition  to  the 
somehow  for  differences  of  speech  objections  urged  against  those  points  of 
among  nations,  but  never  thinks  of  seek-  theology  held  by  them  in  common  wiih 
ing  for  the  origin  of  far  deeper  distinc-  the  Jews,  Julian  asserted  that  in  their 
tions  in  customs  and  nature.  And  even  interpretations  of  prophecy,  and  their 
if  the  Babel  story  be  accepted,  it  is  in-  elevation  of  Jesus  to  the  rank  of 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts.  Nat-  divinity,  they  were  taking  unwarrantable 
utal  distinctions  are  not  to  be  attributed  liberties  both  with  the  Jewish  scriptures 
to  an  arbitrary  fiat,  but  the  commands  and  with  the  Gospel  narrative.  The 
of  God  are  always  in  accordance  with  "Prophet  like  unto  Moses"  (of  Dear, 
the  essential  nature  of  things.  18  :  15),  the  "  Shiloh"  (of  Gen.  49  : 
For  these  reasons  Julian  greatly  pre-  10),  tire  "Star  out  of  Jacob"  fore- 
fers,  as  a  religious  e.xplanation  of  th«  told  br  Balaam  (Num.  34  :  17),  the 
origin  of  man  and  the  differences  among  "  Virgin-born"  (of  IsaJah  7),  are  not 
men,  the  splendid  myth  in  the  "  Ti-  to  be  identified  with  Jesus,  and  even  if 
mxus,"  where  the  Demiurgus  is  rep-  they  were,  they  would  not  prove  His 
resented  as  delegating  to  the  inferior  divinity,  which  is  so  contrary  lo  the 
and  derivative  deities  the  creation  of  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  God- 
various  orders  of  living  beings,  to  whom  head,  even  if  we  do  not  refer  to  the  pas- 
within  limits  the  divine  element  or  the  sage  in  which  Israel,  and  not  Christ,  is 
rational  soul  is  to  be  distributed.  This  called  the  first-bom  of  God  (Ex.  4  :  32). 
myth  both  affords  a  theory  of  the  differ-  It  is  St.  John  who  first  asserts  the  divin- 
ences  existing  among  virions  orders  of  ity  of  Christ,  and  even  he  does  it  in  such 
life  and  various  races  of  men,  and  also  ambiguous  language  that  it  is  doubtful 

— ' '■ —  whether  he  entirely  identifies  the  Word 

*  See  Fragment  to  a  Priest,  §399.  of  God  with  the  man  Jesus.     The  doc- 
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trine  of  the  A^of  was  by  no  means  lite  of  baptism,  which  is  unable  to  cure 

strange  to  Julian's  theology,   but    the  diseases  of  the  body  and  surely  incapa- 

conception  of  the  "  Word  made  Flesh"  ble  of  reaching  the  soul.     This  protest 

was  to  him  a  gross  absurdity.     He  pre-  against    the    doctrine     that    the    mere 

ferred  to  regaid  as  the  exact  image  and  sprinkling  of  water  can  do  away  with  sin 

manifested  power  of  the  Changeless  One  seems  to  have  been  much    needed  in 

the  life-giving,  ever  active  Helios,  who  Julian's  day,   when  baptism  was  often 

fulfils  a  function  in  the  world  of  ideas  delayed  till  the  death-bed,  that  the  cate- 

and  among  Ihe  subaltern  gods,  which  is  chumen  miaht  feel  no  fear  of  living  freely 

a  counterpart  to  that  of  the  revolving  so  long  as  he  might  be  purified    before 

sun  in  the  material  universe.*  death.*     His    indignation    at    so    per- 

Let  us  proceed  next  to  Julian's  views  nicious  a  doctrine  is  very  strongly  ex- 

as  to  Christian  practical    morality.     In  pressed  in  the  passage  already  alluded  to 

this  part  of  his  subject,  as  in  the  theorei-  at  the  end  of  "  The  Caesars,"  where  he 

ical  portion,  some  of  his  strictures  are  represents  Jesus  as  standing  and  crying, 

directed  against  what  is  common  to  the  in  words  which  are  a  parody  on  Matt. 

Christians  with  the  Jews,  others  to  what  11  :  28,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 

is  peculiar  to  the  former.     He  regards  corruptors,  blood-  stained,  impure,  and 

the  Decalogue  as  unworthy  of  the  high  shameless,  and  I  with  this  water  will 

estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held,  make  you  clean,  and  if  again  ye  become 

With  the  exception  of  the  commands  not  subject  to  the  same  ills,  I   will  give  to 

to  worship  strange  gods  and   to   keep  him  that  beateth  upon  his  breast   and 

the  Sabbath,  it  contains,   he   says,   no  striketh    his    head    that    he    shall    be 

elements  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  purified." 

codes  of  all  peoples,  and  the  exhortaiion  This  passage  will  show  more  clearly 

against  polytheism  is  enforced  by  the  as-  than  any  other  how  far  Julian  was  from 

sertion  of  that  doctrine  so   hateful  to  recognizing  in   the  Gospels  any  power 

Julian,  of  the  jealousy  and  revengefulness  to   reclaim  from    evil    or   stimulate    to 

of  God.     For  the  rest,  the  laws  of  the  good.     He  himself  believed  in  the  pos- 

Jews  are  far  inferior  in  justice  and  gen-  sibility  of  repentance  and  amendment,! 

tleness  to  those  of  Solon,  of  Lycurgus,  as  did  his  master  Marcus,^  but  in  the 

or  of  the  Romans.     Indeed  the  Jewish  Christian    scriptures   he    saw    nothing 

stories  of  vengeance  tal^en,  or  allowed  which  could  by  any  possibility  make  any 

to  be  taken,  on  innocent  and  guilty  alike  man  better.     If  in  one  or  two  passages 

(especially  the  story  of  Phineas  and  the  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Christ  against 

Israelites,   Nitm.    25)   tend    to    confuse  His  professed  followers,  it  is  simply  an 

all  one's  notions  of  calm  and  deliberate  argumentumad  hoc,  and  does  not  show 

justice,  that  personally  he  felt  any  respect  for 

But  to  this  law,  whatever  it   maybe  that  authority.     When,  for  instance,  he 

worth,    the   Christians    have    not    kept  upbraids  the  Christians  for  their  quarrels 

faithful,  in  spite  of  the  saying  of  their  among  themselves,  and  says  that  neither 

Founder  that  He  "  came  not  to  destroy  Jesnas  nor  Paul  left  any  rules   for  perse- 

but  to  fulfil."     They  have  rejected  the  cution,  he  hastens  to  explain. the  latter 

mild  institutions  and  customs    of    the  fact  by  declaring  that  when  Christianity 

Greeks,  but  they  have  only  learned  to  was  first  set  on  foot,  its   promoters  had 

combine  Jewish  presumption  with  Gen-  no  notion  that  it  would  ever  spread  much 

tile  impurity.     With  a  strange   unfair-  beyond  the  miserable  little  set  of  fanatics 

ness,  Julian  tries  to  prove  the  loose  lives  who  had  first  received  it. 

of    Christians     by     citing     St.     Paul's  It  is  not    surprising,   therefore,    that 

description  of  what  the  Coiinthians  were  Julian  could  see  nothing  but  simulation 
before  their  conversion  (1  Cor.  b),  and 


when  he  comes  to  the  words  (ver.  11)  -  ?«  Gibl»n,  chap,  10.  The  doctrine  of  l^p- 

butyeare  washed,  but  ye  are  sancli-  Hsoiat  reireneraiion  is  certainly  to  be  found  in 

fied,"  he  asks  contemptuously  how  such  St.  Augustine,  wtto  tells  (Bk  4.),  bona  friend  of 

a  washing  can  have  been  effected  by  the  his  was  converted  through  being  baptized  while 


+  See  Letter  6a,  ti 

*  See  Oration  concerain]!!:  King  Helios,  and    concluding  sentence 

also  Letter  to  ibcAlexandiiaoa,  51.  %  "MeditatioiiB," 
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in  the  apparent  virtues  of  the  Christians  the  gods,  and  stigmatize  as  idolaters  all 
around  him,  and  that  he  was  but  too  those  who  reverence  them.  But  why 
ready  to  believe  in  all  the  vices  attributed  should  we  not  respect  any  representation 
10  them  by  iheir  adversaries.  Many  of  of  the  gods  as  the  child  loves  his  Tather's 
the  passages  in  which  he  inveighs  against  picture?  The  noblest  images  of  the 
the  enormities  practised  by  the  Gali-  gods  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stats,  which 
laeans,  especially  at  their  love-feasts,  all  nations  regard  as  divine,*  or  as  the 
have  been  long  ago  erased  by  some  pious  clearest  manifestations  of  Divinity- 
hand,  without  any  luss,  certainly,  either  Those  which  are  made  by  man  are  in- 
to posterity  or  to  the  fame  of  the  em-  ferior  and  perishable,  yet  in  caring  for 
peror.  But  many  passages  relating  to  them  we  please  the  gods  who  need  not 
the  benevolent  deeds  of  the  hated  sect*  our  personal  attention.  And  by  what 
remain  to  show  how  he  was  touched  to  authority  was  the  Jewish  law  ever  an- 
thc  quick  by  the  forced  admission  of  nulled  for  the  followers  of  the  Jews  ? 
thefact  that  the  believers  in  Zeus  Xenios  What  right  had  Paul,  that  supreme 
were  less  careful  of  the  needy  and  the  charlatan,  ever  hovering  between  a 
stranger  than  were  the  followers  of  the  Jewish  and  a  universal  interpretation  of 
crucitied  Galilaean.  his  doctrines,  to  declare  that  "  Christ  is 

In  all  matters  connected  with  religious  the  end  of  the  law  ?"     But  the  Galileans 

worship,  Julian  shows  himself  strongly  depart  most  decisively  from  both  Jewish 

conservative.t  and  though  he  is  willing  a^d  Hellenic  forms  of  worship  in  their 

to  acknowledge  the  substantial  identity  degrading  reverence  for  the   graves  of 

of  the  spiritual  objects  of  reverence  in  martyrs  and  dead  men's  bones.     Christ 

widely  different  places  and  under  very  Himself  spoke  of  sepulchres  with  mani- 

diverse  forms,  he  would  yet  have  each  fest  aversion,   and  bade  the  dead  bury 

nation  keep  to  its  peculiar  traditional  their  dead,  and  Isaiah  prophesied  against 

observances.     In  these  matters  he  has  those  who  "  sleep  in  the  graves  and  in 

the  least  fault  to  find  with  the  Jews  and  the     tombs     that     they     may     dream 

the  most  with  the  Christians.     Head-  dreams.  **'t     And  again,  the  worship  of 

mires  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Hebrew  Christ  he  tinds,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

law  and  ritual  are  maintained.     He  tries  directly  contrary  to  Jewish  monotheism, 

to  find  traces  of  augury  and  of  astrono-  We  turn  away  from   these  torrents  of 

my   in  the   history  of   Abraham.!     He  fiery  invective  and  mazes  of  incongruous 

acknowledges  that  he  is  himself  a  wor-  arguments  with  a  sense  of  weariness  and 

shipper  of    the   God     of    Abraham,    of  regret,  and    a  certainty    Ihat    the   labor 

Isaac,  and  o(  Jacob,  who  is  indeed  the  spent  upon  them  must  have  been  in  vain 

Supreme  Lord,  though  worshipped  by  — that  ihey  could  never  have  convinced 

the   Jews   with   a  narrow   national  ex-  any   man   who  had  felt   the  power  of 

clusiveness,   and  whose  temple  he  had  Christian  influences,  and  lhat  even  when 

unsuccessfully  tried  to  restore  at  Jerusa-  the  reproaches  were  well  deserved  they 

lem.  were  not  directed  in  such  a  manner  as 

But  the  Galileans  have  rejected  all  to  be  likely  to  diminish  the  evils  com- 
the  Jewish-  ritual  and  accepted  from  the  plained  of.  Deeply  interesting  they  are 
Gentiles  one  thing  at  least — the  license  indeed,  not  however  from  a  polemic  but 
to  eat  what  Ihey  will  and  never  to  fear  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  Gibbon 
defilement.  They  refuse  to  sacrifice  be-  sneers  at  the  desire  of  the  Abb6  Bleterie 
cause,  they  say,  God  does  not  need  our  that  some  modern  philosophical  theolo- 
gifts.  Does  He  then  need  our  praises  ?  gian  should  undertake  the  work  but  im- 
Yet  we  render  them  as  a  mark  of  hom-  perfectly  accomplished  by  Cyril,  the  ref- 
age.  They  do  not  practise  circumci-  utalion  of  Julian's  works  against  the 
sion,  saying  that  "  circumcision  is  of  the  Christians.  But  the  refutation  of  fun- 
heart,"  as  if,  forsooth,  they  were  really  damental  objections  to  a  whole  religious 
separated  from  other  men  by  superior  system  lies  far  outside  of  the  province  of 
virtue!     They    despise  the  images    of  the  theologian.    If  a  religion  has  in  it  any 

*  See  Fragment  lo  a  Priest  and  Letter  49  to  *  Fragment  to  a  Priest.  §  393,  aad  "  Contra 

Arsacius.  Chria." 

5]bid.  \  Isa.  6$  :  4,  differcDlly  rendered  in  Author- 
Gen.  15,  quoted  not  as  incur  version.  iiedVersion.                                     -,               . 
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element  of  life  and  of  truth,  if  it  presents 
to  the  soul  of  man  a  worthy  object  of 
devotion,  a  constant  rule  of  life,  and  a 
confident  assurance  in  which  he  can  live 
and  die,  it  can  deal  with  calumnies  and 
objections  as  honest  men  do  with  asper- 
sions on  their  character,  and  simply  live 
them  down.  Of  the  charges  brought  by 
Julian  against  Christianity  many  seem 
to  us  so  inapplicable  that  it  requires  an 
effort  of  imagination  to  realize  Ihe  fact 
that  they  could  ever  sound  plausible. 
Others,  we  can  see  clearly,  must  have 
applied  but  too  justly  at  one  lime,  but 
have  been  removed  through  successive 
reformations  from  within.  Since  Julian 
wrote,  Hellenism  has  died  and  come  to 
life  again,  and  in  its  later  form  it  is  no 
longer  incompatible  with  the  more  cen- 
tral and  vital  parts  of  Christianity. 
From  time  to  time,  indeed,  one  of  the 
two  great  elements  of  modern  cLviliza- 
lion  —  Judaism  and  Hellenism  —  has 
seemed  to  prevail  exclusively,  and  then 
to  have  provoked  a  reaction  which  left 
the  field  to  its  rival.  But  we,  who  have 
outlived  the  Hellenic  Paganism  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the     Old    Testament 


THE  SECOND   PART  OF  "FAUST." 


severity  of  the  Puritan  Reformation, 
are  able,  as  those  were  not  who  lived  in 
the  fiercest  of  the  struggle,  to  frame  for 
ourselves  a  system  of  thought  and  life, 
the  material  of  which  comes,  whether  we 
recognize  it  or  not,  from  the  spiritual 
store-houses  of  Jews  and  Greeks  alike. 
For  this  reason  we  are  able  to  look  on 
Julian  and  on  his  brave  though  futile 
efforts  to  set  up  a  revived  and  purified 
Hellenism  w(th  different  eyes  from  those 
of  either  his  ecclesiastical  opponents  or 
his  sceptical  apologists.  In  the  failure 
of  the  movement  which  he  led  and  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  which  he  opposed, 
wa  see  a  striking  example  of  the  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,"  which  in  the  world 
of  ideas,  as  in  that  of  physical  life,  ever 
follows  the  "struggle  for  existence." 
And  the  love  and  reverence  which  we 
cannot  but  feel  for  all  the  nobler 
elements  of  ancient  civilization  dispose 
us  to  treat  tenderly  the  memory  of  one 
who  was  well-nigh  iheir  latest  champion, 
and  to  regard  with  regretful  admiration 
the  work  of  the  fallen  hero  —  Julian 
the  last  of  the  Hellenes. — Macmillan' s 
Magazine. 


THE  SECOND  PART  OF  "FAUST":    A  STUDY. 

BV   M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


' '  "  It  will  not  cost  fne  much  time  to  let  you 
know  whal  I  Ibink  of  Goethe's  character.  He 
bad  none  (or  anybody  to  ihink  about.  He  wag 
never  in  earnest  about  anything  but  art  and 
some  scientific  speculations  nhicli  were  sug- 

gsled  to  bim  by  his  poetical  view  of  nature. 
ut  as  for  any  practical  interest  of  humanity. 
morals,  politics,  or  religion,  he  played  about 
them  like  a  bee,  only  to  take  in  honey  for  his 
art-cell. "—  Tkirlwall's  Leturs  to  a  Frimd. 

Such  a  misconception  of  Goethe's 
genius  and  character  is  astonishing  In  a 
many-sided  man  like  the  late  cultured 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  but  had  he  ever 
read  the  second  part  of  "Faust"? 
Goethe  did  not  attain  to  the  highest  type 
of  morals,  but  he  is  here  seen  as  a  moral 
teacher.  In  this  his  last,  and,  in  many 
respects,'  his  greatest  work,  his  sense  of 
the  poet's  moral  responsibility  manifests 
itself.  If  Goethe  had  never  written 
anything  else,  he  would  here  have  made 
good  his  claim  to  character  and  earnest- 
ness, both  denied  him  by  Bishop  Thirl- 
waU.     . 


It  is  perhaps  not  strange,  all  things 
considered,  that  so  little  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  England  by  this 
stupendous  work.  I  say,  all  things 
considereil,  because  the  study  presents 
even  to  German  students  enormous 
difficulties,  difficulties  not  lessened  here, 
as  on  German  soil,  by  extraneous  aids, 
such  as  spectacular  representations, 
Goelhe  societies,  and  perpetual  discus- 
sion. Perhaps  no  poem  ever  stood 
more  in  need  of  elucidation.  Like 
Aristophanes,  Jean  Paul,  Browning, 
Goethe  here  needs  both  exposition  and 
thought.  But  when  we  have  once  mas- 
tered the  problem,  we  find  ourselves 
enriched  forever. 

While  in  England  to  the  majority  of 
readers  Ihe  second  part  of  "  Faust"  is  a 
sealed  book,  in  Germany  it  may  now  be 
said  to  be  as  familiar  to  German  students 
as  the  first.  The  admirable  adaptation 
of  the  play  for  the  stage  has  greatly 
helped  this  appreciation,   and  the  two 
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pans  aie  now  generallf  given  on  sue-  it  was  intellectually,  as  in  the  case  of 

cessive  nighls.     While  both  teem  with  Calderon's     "  Magic      Doctor,"     that 

philosophical  problems  to  be  solved  by  atonement  was  chiefly  to  be  made.     For 

the  student  in  the  quiet  of  his  library,  what  was  Faust's  intellectual  curiosity 

the     scenic     representation     does    un-  but  a  compact  with  evil  ? — man*s  surren- 

doubtedly  enable  us  more  fully  to  realize  der  of  the  best  portion  of  his  immortal 

the  splendid  poetry  of  the  drama  in  soul  for  the  possession  of  more  knowl- 

every  patt,    and  the  completeness    of  edge  than  falls  to  the  share  of  mortals. 

Goethe's    "Faust"    as    a  whole.     We  This  was  the  sin  lobe  atoned  for.     If 

have  here  brought  before  our  eyes  the  indeed  there  is  no  moral  teaching  in  the 

career  of  Faust  from  manhood  lo  oM  magnificent  concluding  scene  in  which 

age,  when  he  sinks  into  the  grave  pre-  the  purified  spirit  of  Gretchen  intercedes 

pared  for  him,  his  destiny  at  last  accom*  for  the  soul  of  her  lover,  then  we  know 

plished.    The  riddles  involved  in  the  life  not  to  what  poet  lo  go  for  it. 
of  Faust,  as  I  shall  show  later,  bound  up        The  only  means  of  finding  our  way 

in  the  moral  interests  of  humanity,  are  through  this  labyrinth  of  mysticism,  phi- 

here  brought  before  us  with  a  splendor  losophy,  and  science,  is  to  keep  steadily 

of  external  circumstances  and  a  wealth  before  our  minds  the  leading  thought 

of  imaginaiinn  worthy  of  such  a  sub-  and  purpose  that  the  poet  had  in  view, 

ject.     The  first  part  of  "  Faust,"  more-  We  must  remember  that  the  play  is  the 

over,  is  a  fragment,  just  as  the  "  Prome-  completion  of  a  life,  the  development  of 

theus  Bound  '  is  a  fragment,  and  in  the  a  destiny,  and  sequel  of  a  career,  that  it 

second,  we  have  the  sequel  just  as  we  is  no  simple  one,  but  complex  as  human 

should    have    in    the    great    work    of  passion,  aspiration,  knowledge,  and  ex- 

^schylus,   unhappily    lost.     The    vast  perience  can    make  it.     As  we   watch 

amount  of    learning    herein   displayed  Faust  through  the  concluding  stages  of 

forms  but  an  elaborate  and  suggestive  his  existence,  we  find  the  seductive  arts 

background  to  the  picture.     The  wealth  of  Mephistopheles  gradually  losing  their 

of  accessory   is   never    for  a  moment  power,  and  foresee  his  future  deliverance 

suffered   to   interfere  with  the  prolag-  through  a  purified   progressive  activity 

onist  and  his  story.     From  first  to  last  from  Satanic  toils.     The  moral  of  the 

these  rivet  our  attention,  but  they  are  story  cannot  be  belter  conveyed  than  in 

of  no  simple  and  straightforward  kind,  these  musical  verses  of  Ihat  true  poet,  if 

as  in  the  case  of  Calderon's  "  Magic  mystic,  Dr.  Newman — 

Doctor,"     In  the  career  of  Faust  we  are  There  is  not  on  th«  earth  a  soul  so  t)ase 

brought  face  to  face  with   a  complex  ex-  But  may  obcatn  a  place 

istence,    acted   upon    not   only   by    the  1°  covenanted  grace, 

spirit  of  the  age,  but  far  in  advance  of  f"  thai  his  t«ble  prayer  of  faith  obtain* 

.r,  SL'ii.i.      J        ■       -.  ^ome  loosening  ol  nis  coains, 

It,  forced  by  miellectual  tendencies  into  Aod  earnests  of  the  great  relewc  which  rise 

Svmpdthywilh  the  Spil  it  of  ages  to  come.  From  gift  to  gift,  and  reach  at  length  the  eter- 
The  second  part  of  "  Faust,"    just  as  oal  prize. 

the  second  part  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  All  may  saveieU;  but  minds  that  heavenward 
abounds  in  passages  pregnant  with  wis-  lower 

dora  and  insight  into   the  destinies  of  ^Ij"  ^' "  wider  power, 

humanity  pregnant  al.o  with  deep  feel-  I'lSSS.'^ZTl'S'^'riL^i.^^:.,^. 

ing  which  It  passes  our  comprehension  And  trials  well  sustained. 

that  a  bishop  possessed  of  as  much  cult-  By   purenesi,    righteous   deedi,   and    toils   o( 
ure   as  the    late    Dr.    Thirlwall    never  love. 

found  out.     The    very  purpose,   more-  Abidwice  in  the  tnith  and  «al  for  God  above, 
over,  of  this  wonderful  drama  is  moral,         Opinions,  especially  at  first,  have  dif- 

and  the  palmary  proof  of  this  is  to  be  fered  widely  as  to  the  merits  of  the  play, 

found  in  the  sequel  of  Faust's  narrative,  which  originally  appeared  as  "  Helena." 

which  is  nothing  else  but  a  story  of  ex-  Niebubr  found  it  a  "  strange  hatching 

piation,    chiefly  for    intellectual    rather  Mp"  (seltsamausgeheckt).     W,  von  Hum- 

than  moral  lapse.     Goethe  leads  us  to  boldt  was  much  of  the  same  opinion,  bnt 

suppose      that      the      repentance     of  from  beginning  to  end  found  it  informed 

Gretchen's   seducer,    suggested   in   the  with  the  highest  and  most  stirring  poetry. 

first  part,  was  sincere  and  active.     But  Carlyle  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
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its  mcTits,  while  certain  German  critics 
unsparingly  condemned  the  work. 
Loeper's  annotated  edition  is  an  admir- 
able clew  through  the  labyrinth.  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor's  translation  is  a  meri- 
torious attempt  to  achieve  an  impos' 
sible  task.  Dilnlzer,  Fische,  Hermann 
Grimm,  and  W.  Kyle  have  contiibuled 
elaborate  studies  and  criticisms.  Loe- 
per's work  is  the  roost  useful  to  students. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  complicated  plot  of  the 
second  part,  advising  all  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  follow  my  example  and 
visit  Weimar  during  the  theatrical  season 
on  puipose  to  witness  the  complete 
"  Faust"  on  the  stage.  I  dare  aver  they 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  pains, 
for  the  spirit  of  Goethe  still  animates  the 
Weimar  stage,  and  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm and  understanding  of  the  play 
witnessed  there  greatly  contribule  to 
the  straiiKer's  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
Goethe's  great  work. 

In  1849  Karl  Gutzkow,  dramatic  critic 
to  the  Court  Theatre  of  Dresden,  put 
on  the  stage  all  those  scenes  in  the  second 
part  of  "  Faust"  referring  to  Helen  of 
Troy.  In  1S54  the  entire  play  was  given 
at  Hamburg  by  Da  Konseca,  but  the 
attempt  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 
The  next  important  representation  took 
place  at  Weimar  in  1876,  when  both 
parts  were  given,  the  second  part  ar- 
ranged by  Devnent,  and  still  the  gener- 
ally accepted  arrangement  in  Germany, 
especially  at  Weimar.  Other  adapta- 
tions have,  however,  been  made  by  Her- 
ren  Klaar  and  Wilbrandt.  respectively 
of  Frankfurt  and  Vienna. 

The  first  representation  of  Devrient's 
Faust,  with  music  by  Lassen,  was  given 
at  Wtimar  in  1878,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's 
arrival  in  that  city,  and  frequent  repre- 
sentations hare  been  since  given,  also  at 
Dresden,  Hanover.  Cassel,  Karlsruhe, 
and  Mannheim.  The  triple  scenic  ar- 
rangement of  Devrient  corresponds  to 
that  of  medieval  miracle  plays,  the  three 
divisions  representing  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  and  others  built  up,  or  in  tiers,  or 
made  apparent  on  a  level.  The  piece 
is  considerably  shortened,  as  was  neres- 
sary  to  bring  it  within  compass  of  one 
perfonnance. 

The  play  opens  with  a  charming  pre- 
lude in  which  Ariel  and  his  elfin  compan- 


ions hover  about  the  sleeping  Faust,  The 
following  lines  convey  but  the  bare 
meaning  of  Ariel's  song — 

When  the  spring-tide  raJneth  blossoms, 

Shedding  brightness  everyvbere, 

Gladdens  earth's  green  benediction, 

Eyes  of  mortals  doll  with  care, 

Crowds  □(  elf-folk,  liny  sprites, 

Hixste  to  help  where  help  they  can,  ' 

Whether  saintly,  whether  sinful, 

Pitying  each  unhappy  man. 

Their  happy  influence  soothes  the  rest- 
less Faust,  and  When  at  sunrise  they 
leave  him,  he  awakes  to  give  utterance 
to  one  of  the  Rnest  passages  in  the  book. 
The  entire  prelude  is  conceived  in  a  vein 
of  richest  poetry.* 

Faust  greets  the  sunrise. 

8uick  beat  Life's  pulses,  once  again  alen, 
ently  to  greet  the  dayspring. 
Thou  Earth  so  still  and  mute  throughout  the 

Already  dost  thou  breathe  me  round. 
Stirring  and  quickening  purpose. 
Urging  to  grasp  at  highest  destiny  ! 
In  this  dim  dawn  the  norld  lies  folded  dose. 
The  earth  resounds  with  thousand  voiced  life. 
Mists  circling  valleys'  depths  and  valleys'  rim. 
Yet  heavenly  clearness  penetrates  the  gloom. 
And  branch  and  bough  stirred  with  new  life 

shine  forth 
From  the  abyss  wherein  they  lay  In  sleep  ; 
Out  of  the  deep  color  on  color  glows. 
Where  leaf    and    flower  tremble   with  dewy 

A  paradise  doth  hem  and  girt  mc  in. 

Behold  the  mountain  lops  now  one  by  one 

Announce  the  glory  of  the  hour  lo  come  ; 

Already  they  can  revel  in  the  light. 

To  be  our  portion  later. 

And  now  unto  the  verdant  Alpine  slopes 

la  given  form  and  brightness. 

As  step  by  step  the  light  comes  gradual  down. 

'Tis  here  !     But  ah  I  the  daizling  rays 

Blind  me.     Perforce  I  turn  my  head  away. 

Thus  is  it  when  a  hope  long  nursed  within. 

Thai  grows  to  steadfast  wish,   finds  all  at  once 

The  portals  of  (ulfilmcnl  wide, 

Then  bursts  from  hidden  depths  eternal 

Flame  that  consumes.     We  stand  transfixed  ! 

The  torch  of  Life  it  was  we  fain   would  kindle. 

A  sea  of  tire  surround*  us  '.     What  a  fire  ! 

Say  is  it  Love  that  glows,  or  Hate, 

Dispensing  bliss  and  pain  alteraate  7 

So  once  again  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  earth 

To  hide  us  in  the  veil  of  youthful  feeling. 

Let  me  then  ileep  the  sun  behind  ! 

Yon  waterfall  thai  cleaves  the  precipice 

With  leap  on  leap  it  bursts  impetuous  forth. 

Causing  to  flow  a  thousand  streams, 

High  in  the  air  spray  over  spray  ascending. 

Glory   past    words !      A    rainbow  spans  this 


Now  clearly  painted,  i 


n  broken  rays. 
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And  round  about  the  cool  and  airy  shower  Wir  sehen  die  kleine,  daon  die  grosse  Welt. 

Mirror  of  man's  endeavor.  (W«   see   the  small   world  first  and  then  the 

Muse  deep  ihereon  !  and  thou  wilt  understand  great.) 

A  bright  reflection  !     Such  ii  human  life  I  *  ,„      .          ,      .          ,     ,                  ,       ^ 

Allusions  here  and  there  to  the  first 

This  first  act  is  full  of  movement  and  part  are  especially  to  be  noted,  as  they 

splendor.     We  see  the  court  of  the  Em-  bring  out  more  forcibly  the  sequence  of 

peror  Charles  v.,  where  Mephistopheles,  the  whole  and  the  notion  of  conlinuily 

disguised  as  court  jester,  appears   just  in  the  poet's  mind. 

in  time  to  save  the  court  from  a  pressing  The  fact,  moreover,  is  characterized 

embarrassment.     The  imperial  revenues  not  only  by  an  extraordinary  richness  of 

are  exhausted.     Sedition  and   di^iorder  poelry,  but  also  by  an  abundance  of  those 

are  rife  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Emperor  pregnant  and  witty  sayings  for  which 

and  his  ministers    know  not  where  to  Goethe  is  famous,  such  as—"  S.-hlaf  is 

turn.    Mephistopheles  proposes  by  magic  Schale,    wirf   sie   fort"    (Sleep        husk, 

art  to  obtain  possession  of  ihe  treasures  away  with  il).      "  Doch  ist  das   '  eicht 

lying  hid  m   the  world's  bosom.     The  schwer"    (Hard     is    the     easy     thing), 

proposal  IS  accepted.     It  is  the  season  ■' DasSchaudern  istderMenschen-bester 

for  Carnival,  and  Mephistopheles,  under  Theil'"    (Awe    is    man's   best    mood), 

cover  of  a  masquerade,  introduces  Faust  ■'  AUes  kann  der  Edle  leisten,  Der  ver- 

disguised  as  Plutus,   who  by  means  of  gteht   und   rasch    ergreift"  (The   noble 

paper  money  puts  the  Emperor  in  pos-  mind,  clear-seeing,  swift  to  grasp,  can 

session  of  the  desired  wealth  (a  reference  all  things  bring  to  happy  issue.) 

to  the  invention  of  bonds  or  assigna-  !„  the  second  act  we  are  introduced 

tions).     Then  Faust,  in  his  character  of  to  Faust"s  study,  already  made  familiar 

magician,  is  once   more  appealed   to  ;  to  us  and  a  figure  equally  so.    This  is  the 

aiid,  in  accordance    with  the   imperial  student  who,  in  the  second  act  of  the 

wish,  summons  the  vision  of  Helen  and  first  part,  pays  his  respects,  as  he  aup- 

Paris.     Faust  no  sooner  beholds  poses,  to  the  learned  Dr.  Faust,  and  in- 

The  eyes  that  launched  a  thousand  ships  Stead  is  Schooled  by  Mephistopheles,  iti 

And  (ired  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium,  Doctor  s  robe,  into  the  devil-me-care 
,  philosophy  therein  described.  But  we 
than  he  forgets  his  assumed  part  and  gee  now  no  meek  stripling  eager  to  profit 
bends  his  mind  to  one  object  only  that  by  superior  wisdom,  instead  en  arrogant 
of  hindermg  Pans  from  carrying  Helen  bachelor  of  arts,  ready  to  express  his 
off.  Thisporlionof  the  play,  as  a  critic  s^^rn  of  all  that  is  behind  the  times, 
remarks,  must  be  seen  and  heard,  al-  The  learned  discern  in  this  scene  a  satire 
though  without  careful  reading  before-  ^n  the  Hegelian  school  of  philosophy, 
hand  the  whole  act  would  appear  mere  On  ihedisappearanceof  thesiudentafter 
phantasmagoria.  Every  passage  teems  ^  ^^ty  dialogue,  the  door  opens  on  to 
with  my thical  or  classical  alliusons,  and  ,i,e  laboratory,  with  Wagner,  Faust' s  sec- 
much  IS  pure  allegory.  ^elary,  over  a  glowing  flame,  above  which 

1-austs  appearance  as  magician  at  the  jg    suspended  a   burning   glass.     After 

court  of  the  Emperor  is  in  accordance  year^  of  laborious  research,  Wagner  has 

with  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages     Many  ^^  i^^  ^„^  ^^  ^is  great  joy  succeeded  in 

pnnces  after  the  fashion  of  Wallenstein,  producing  the  elemental  principle  of  life, 

had  their  private  astrologer,  and  alchemy  ^nd  in  the  vial  before  us  we  see  the  re- 

WM  a  favorite  pastime  of  Ihe  great.     The  suu,  namely,  Homunculus,  from  whose 

fabrication  of  gold  was  a  familiar  quest,  f^n     developed  brain  is  emitted  a  white 

A  brilliant  picture  of  the  Middle  Ages  ,ight.     Herein  is  symbolized  the  light  of 

IS    Riven   m    these   court   scenes,     and  knowledge.     Mephistopheles'   object  is 

already  we  begin  to  realize  the  fact  that  ^^            „  ,be  ^jd  of  Homunculus  in 

the  second  part  isasequelto  the  first,  as  seducing  Faust   a   second  time  by   the 

therein  foreshadowed   by  the  words  of  charms  ol  Helen  of  Troy.     Homiinculas 

Mephistopheles— „ill  gyj^e  ihcm  to  the  Pharsalian  fields, 

. ,,           .  ,                        ,                  ,  where  on  a  certain  day  the  anniversary 

.™"pr»"^.=  r  ^'.Sl.'^  'ZS"i  «'  '];«  B.,||e  of  .M»a.ho.  i»  celcbra.ej 

Goethe's  rich  poetry,  for  the  benefit  of  non-  "J  Thessalian  Witches.     Here  we  have  a 

German  students.  classic   Walpurgis-night,  counterpart  to 
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the  TOmantic  Walpurgis  of  the  first  part. 
Faust  is  transported  to  the  scene  on  the 
magic  mantle  of  Mephistopheles,  guided 
by  Homunculus. 

The  rest  of  the  act  is  very  complicated, 
and  teems  vitb  classic  learning,  sym- 
bolism, and  allegor)^ ;  sphinxeti  and 
griffins,  sirens,  nereids,  and  tritons, 
with  other  mythological  and  fabulous 
figures  crovd  before  us  in  bewildering 
confusion,  and  not  till  Helen  appears  in 
the  third  act  does  the  play  really  take 
hold  of  the  imagination. 
'  The  opening  lines  in  which  the  "  Ver- 
wundertvielundvielgescholten  Helena" 
(Helen,  the  too  much  execrated,  too  much 
loved)  bewails  her  fate  are  full  of  majesty 
and  beauty,  and  further  on  occurs  a  lyric 
chrous  of  which  it  has  been  said  by  a 
learned  critic  that  it  is  the  most  success- 
ful effort  in  this  kind  of  poetry  in  the 
entire  German  language,  and  that  if  thou- 
sands of  years  hence  nothing  else  remain- 
ed of  it  but  this  fragment  from  the  second 
part  of  Faust,  all  the  wealth  and  nobility 
of  which  it  is  capable  might  be  Iheiefrom 
gathered,  as  Michael  Angelo  realized  the 
entire  Hercules  from  the  torso,  and  made 
of  it  his  model.  1  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not venture  upon  a  rendering  of  this 
chrous,*  ("  Vieles  erlebe  ich,  ubgleich 
die  Locke  zugendlich  wallet  mir  um  die 
Scblafe.")  The  same  critic  aptly  calls 
this  part  of  the  play,  "  classic-romantic 
phantasmagoria. " 

There  is  great  splendor  in  the  spec- 
tacular representations  of  the  act.  The 
stately  figure  of  Helen,  surrounded  by 
her  maidens  before  the  palace  of  Mene- 
laus,  the  Greek  coloring  and  entourage, 
the  Spartan  landscape  in  the  distance, 
all  are  calculated  for  stage  effect.  Nor 
when  the  scene  changes  to  a  Gothic  edi- 
fice in  the  Middle  Ages  is  there  any 
diminution  of  pictorial  splendor  and  vari- 
ety. Now  take  place  the  espousals  of 
Helen  and  Faust :  and,  after  a  suppositi- 
tious lapse  of  lime  and  an  announcement 
to  the  chorus  by  Mephistopheles  of  his 
birth,  Euphorion  their  son  appears  as  a 
beautiful  boy  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand. 
In  Euphorion  we  have  an  embodiment 
of  genius  or  superhuman  endowments 
and  their  ofttimes  self-inflicted  ruin. 
Goethe  here,  indeed,  allegorizes  Byron's 

•■•  Berlin  CoDversatlons-Blatl,"  1827 :  '■  He- 


gifts  and  fate,  and,  when  Euphorion  dis- 
appears, his  early  end  symbolizing  the 
self-consuming  fires  of  genius,  an  elegy 
is  sung  by  the  chorus  which  was,  in 
fact,  insjjired  by  the  premature  death  of 
the  English  poet. 

Highly  poetic  also  are  the  lyrical 
utterances  of  the  youthful  Euphorion, 
who,  winged  and  radiant,  figures  here 
rather  as  a  genius  or  semi-seraphic  being 
than  one  cast  in  earthly  mould.  Wild, 
impetuous  impulse  leads  him.  a  second 
Icarus,  to  quit  this  earthly  sphere  and 
lose  himself  in  the  Light  Universal. 
Vainly  do  Helen  and  Faust  cling  to  him, 
and  try  to  hold  him  back.  Mantle  and 
lyre  only  rem  a  in  in  their  hands,  and  soon 
Helen  follows,  the  voice  of  her  son  bid- 
ding her  join  him.  Euphorion  is  sup- 
posed to  allegorize  modern  poetry,  child 
of  classic  and  romantic  lore. 

This  is  Helen's  farewell  utterance  : 

Now  Cometh  to  my  mind  an  ancienl  saw, 

Beauly  and  joy  cannot  lonR  dwell  logclher. 

Severed  is  now  the  link  of  life  and  love  ; 

And,  mourning,  both,  I  bid  a  sad  larewell. 

Persephone,  receive  thy  son  and  me  ! 

Mephistopheles  appears  throughout 
this  act  under  the  guise  of  Phorkyas,  and 
plays  rather  the  part  of  a  cynical  philoso- 
pher than  a  satanic  tempter  to  evit. 
Here  epigrams  a^d  wise  saws  aVe  numer- 
ous. 

The  fourth  act  is  laid  in  Germany, 
amid  a  wild  mountainous  dislri<~t.  Faust 
gives  utterance  to  a  monologue,  from 
which  we  gather  that  the  union  with 
Helen  has  awakened  heroic  thoughts  in 
his  bosom.  He  craves  activity  and  a 
career  that  shall  be  beneficent  to  human 
kind.  The  seductive  arts  of  Mephis- 
tophtlesare  gradually  losing  their  power, 
and  his  spiritual  deliverance  is  already 
foreseen.     He  says  to  the  tempter  : 

Place  is  there  in  this  lound  wide  world 

For  noble  deeds. 

I  feel  within  strength  for  audacious  toil. 

"  Is  it  fame  thou  wouldst  fain  ac- 
quire ?"  asks  Mephistopheles.  Faust 
mukes  reply  ; 

Renown  is  naught.     The  deed  is  all  in  all. 

To  another  cynical  speech  of  his  com- 
panion Faust  answers  : 

Who  would  fain  command 
Must  therein  find  beatitude. 
His  breast  is  full  of  highest  purposes 
Close  shut  within,  that,  whispered  soft 
To  trutty  ears,  no  soon< 
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Than  all  Che  world  vlinires. 
So  shall  he  even  be  the  lofliest.  the  best. 
EojoynienE    bDt   makes    commoo    (Geniessen 
mac  hi  gemein). 

Here  are  other  pithy  utterances  ; 
Not   voiceiees   is  the  world  unto  the  wise. 
("  Dem     TUchligen     isl     diese     Welt    nicht 
slumm.") 
From  the  heart  must  come  that  which  shall 
move  the  heart.     ("  Denn  cs  muss  von  Herzen 
gehen,  was  au[  Herzen  wirUen  soil.") 
Tarry  not.     Be  bold  in  action. 
Though  the  multitude  dela;. 
(Satlme  nicht,  DJch 
.  .  .   .  zu  erdreislen 
Wenn  die  Menge  zaudernd  schweifl.) 

Mephistopheles,  in  order  lo  gratify 
Faust's  newJy  awakened  thirat  for  ac- 
tion, now  proposes  lliat  he  should  otfer 
his  setvices  to  the  Emperor  Charles  ihe 
Firih,  then  at  war  with  his  enemies. 
Faust  is  put  in  command  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  obtains  a  victory,  and,  as  a  le- 
wnrd  for  his  services,  is  given  a  vast  tei' 
ritory  of  unculiivated  land  by  the  sea- 
shore. 

In  this  closing  act  when  wc  find  Faust, 
now  a  gray-haired  bent  old  man,  full  of 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
human  Jot  by  means  of  colonization. 
Highly  striking  and  dramatic  is  the 
appearance  of  Gretchen's  lover  leaning 
on  his  staff,  his  steps  supported  by  the 
tempter,  who  lias  been  the  close  compan- 
ion of  his  earthly  career. 

Loeper  aptly  remarks  that  Faust  the 
adventurer  ends  his  career  as  colonist. 
Faust,  like  Hercules,  must  merit  heaven- 
ly rewards  by  means  of  great  deeds.  He 
must  drain  marshes,  and  make  healthy 
and  habitable  large  tracts  of  earth  before 
he  can  earn  the  better  kingdom.  Faust, 
indeed,  may  typify  the  eucalyptus  plan- 
ter, who  makes  the  Algerian  wilderness  lo 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Goethe's  far-reach- 
ing intelligence  could  but  have  discovered 
that  the  problem  for  philanthropists  and 
political  economists  in  the  future  would 
be  less  what  to  do  with  human  beings 
than  where  to  find  room  for  them. 
Faust's  newly  awakened  energies,  there- 
fore, were  naturally  thrown  into  the  same 
arena  now  occupied  by  the  author  of 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  other 
social  reformers,  who  believed  that  the 
"  Golden  age  is  before  us  and  not  be- 
hind." 

The  first  scene  gives  a  new  and  charm- 
ing rendering  of  the  story  of  Philemon 
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and  Baucis.  Near  Faust's  palace  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  amid  wide-st retching 
marshes,  which  he  is  making  habitable, 
live  an  aged  pair,  whose  mission  it  is  to 
take  charge  of  a  chapel  close  by.  There 
enters  a  wanderer  whom  they  have  be- 
friended years  before,  and  who  has  come 
to  pay  tardy  thanks — 

Wanderer.     Yes,  there  they  ore  ;  the  dustv 
linden  trees. 
Strong  in  their  age.     And  shall  I  alto  find, 
Atler  long  wanderings,  the  self-same  hut 
That  gave  me  timely  shelter  yeais  ago  ? 
When  storm-tossed  brealcers  cast  me  atl  forloro 
Upon  the  water.     And  now  I  fain  would  bless 
These  worthy  hosts  of  mine,  already  aged. 
Ah  1  they  were  pious  folk  :  I  knock  and  call. 
All  hail  \  and  if  ye  have  survived  till  now, 
Slill  to  dispense  hospitable  rights. 
Then  have  ye  reaped  the  bliss  oi  doing  good. 
[Enter  Baucis,  a  little  old  woman.] 

Bautu.    Sofi,  soft,  de*r  stranger,  let  my 
husband  sleep  ; 
Long  sleep  the  old  need  always. 
Short  wakings  age  befit  and  doings  prompt. 

Wandtrrr.     Say,  mother,  say,  art  thon  ibe 
very  same  ; 
Canst  hear  the  man  now  thank  thee  for  the 

Thou  dtdst  the  stripling  ?    So  Ihou  art  Baucis, 
Who  friendlily  restored  the  drowning  man  ; 
And  this  is  Philemon  who  with  such  care 
Snatched  from  the  deep  my  treasure  : 
Unto  your  altac  flames,  your  silver  bell, 
That  night  was  vouchsafed  rescue. 
Now  lei  me  gaze  upon  the  boundless  sea  ; 
Let  me  fall  down  in  prayer,  so  more  than  lull 
This  heart  of  mine. 


Haste  thee  now  thy  t>oard  to  spread 

Id  our  little  garden  croll  ; 

Let  him  roam  about  and  gaze. 

Since  he  trusts  not  e'en  bis  eyes. 
Approaching  the  Wanderer — 

When  so  harshly  you  are  treated, 

Wave  on  wave  in  fury  rushing. 

Now  a  garden  greets  you  fair. 

See  \  a  paradise  around  you. 
An  old  man  now,  my  strength  has  ebbed  away. 
Even  as  waves  receding  ftora  the  shore. 
See  what  has  happed  meanwhile  : 
Quick  ministers  of  mighty  lords, 
Forcing  the  sea,  have  checked  its  right  of  way, 
And  many  a  mead  and  garden  have  sprung  up. 
Village  and  wood  umbrageous. 
Come  and  enjoy,  ere  yet  Ihe  sun  goes  down. 
Gaze   wide    around ;    (or    on   the   blue   sea's 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  now  beheld 

A  fruitful,  peopled  land. 
They  sit  down  to  their  frugal  feast,  when 
lo  !  signs  ate  given  of  the  evil  machi- 
nations of  Mephistopheles.  In  order  to 
frustrate  Faust's  benign  intentions  tow- 
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ard  the  old  couple,  he  has  determined 
to  fire  their  dwelling.  "  Let  us  enter 
our  chapel,"  cries  the  old  man,  when 
made  aware  of  the  danger  ;  "let  us  pray 
to  our  ancient  God" — 

(Lasst  uns  lur  Kapelle  treien, 
Letitea  Sonnenblick  lu  schauea, 
Laist  uns  IMulen,  knieen,  beten, 
Und  dem  alun  Gou  \ 


The  scene  changes.  We  see  Faust,  now 
approaching  the  end,  surrounded  by 
mythic  personages. 

"  Hast  thou  oever known  care?"  asks 
of  Faust  the  giim  impersonification  of 
Care.     To  which  he  replies  : 

.     .     .     .     I  have  roamed  the  world, 
And  each  desireTI  clutched  at  by  the  hair. 
What  captivated,  straightway  I  pursued, 
And  what  would  fain  escape  me,  ever  followed. 
Thus  did  I  live  only  to  long  and  have, 
And  evermore  desired  ;  and  so  with  force   : 
1  led  a  slorray  life — once  wild  and  stroog. 
Now  wiser  grown,  more  circumspect. 
What  Life  is^od  the  world  t  know  full  well, 
Wbal  lies  beyond  is  hidden  from  our  ken. 
Fool  !  who  wonld  blindly  pass  these  boundary 

lines. 
Seeking  his  fellows  who  have  gone  before. 
Let  him  stand  steadfast  faeie  and  gaie  around. 
Not  voiceless  is  the  world  unto  the  wiae. 
Why  would  he  penetrate  Eternity  ? 
Thai  which  he  knows  let  him  bm  fully  grasp. 
And  so  fulfil  his  courae  of  earthly  days  ; 
Taking  no  heed  of  shadows,  if  aughi  come, 
Finding  at  every  step  mishap  and  bliss, 
Contented  never. 

Faust's  sight  is  now  growing  dim,  but 
by  compensation  the  inner  light  of  truth 
burns  brighter — 

Deeper  and  deeper  grows  the  night  around, 
Only  within  bums  steady,  clearest  light. 
His  earthly  career  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Alert  to  the  odor  of  dissolution,  now 
enters  Mephistopheles,  with  him  four 
Lemures,  or  spirits  of  the  dead,*  who 
straightway  prepare  a  grave,  singing 
weird  songs.  Faust  totlers  toward  it, 
charging  Mephistopheles  to  furnish  new 
relays  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  swamp  to  be  peopled.  He 
now  repeats  the  memoiablp  words  which 
sealed  his  pact  with  Mephistopheles  in 
the  fitst  book.  But  in  what  a  different 
sense.  No  longer  a  materialist  or  volup- 
tuary craving  the  quintessence  of  sen- 
sual gratification,  Faust  can  say  to  the 
moment : 

Stay,  thou  art  wondrous  fair  ! 

•  See  Ricfa'a  "  Aniiq."  Lemuresare  genet- 
ally  regarded  as  possessed  of  malignant  pro- 
peuaities. 


without  shame  in  the  most  solemn  mo- 
ment of  life. 

Already  he  feels  the  film  of  death 
gathering  over  his  eyes.  Close  at  hand  is 
the  minister  of  evil  awaiting  to  clutch  his 
saul.  But  Faust's  mind  in  this  supreme 
moment  can  occupy  itself  with  one  prob- 
lem only,  and  that  is  the  destiny  of  the 
human  race  and  each  individual's  share 
in  ameliorating  it. 

He  sees  in  imagination  the  desolate 
region  he  has  rendered  habitable,  a  very 
Eden  teeming  with  busy,  cheerful  life, 
and  it  is  this  picture  on  which  he  dwells 
as  he  sinks  into  the  grave  made  ready  for 
him. 

A  swamp  below  the  mountain  stretches  wide. 
Poisoning  all  husbandry.     To  draw  away 
The  deadly  damp,  that  were  the  highest  gain. 
I  open  place  for  millions,  here  to  dwell 
Busy  and  free,  if  not  secure  from  ill. 
Green  is  the  plain  and  fruitful  ;  man  and  herds 
Together  on  ihii  newest  spot  of  earth 
Stiali  cheerful  live,  and,  nestled  mid  the  hills. 
Active  as  ants,  shall  thrive  the  fellowship. 
Here,  in  the  land's  deep  bosom.  Paradise, 
There  flows  the  liver  [O  the  coast, 
Filling  each  barren  place. 
Yes  ;  now  indeed  my  mind  is  quite  made  up. 
This  is  the  last  conclusion  of  the  wise— 
Those  only  merit  freedom,  Life  also. 
Who  day  by  day  must  earn  it. 
And  so  fulfil,  with  danger  girt  around. 
Of  childhood,  manhood,  age,  each  active  year. 
Fain  would  1  tee  my  colony 
Free  on    free    ground,   xround   free   nations, 

To  such  a  moment  could  I  say  indeed, 
Stay,  thou  art  wondrous  fair  ! 
Already,  in  a  foretaste  of  such  bliss. 
To-day  I  breathe  a  joy  ineffable. 

He  sinks  into  Ihe  grave.  The  Lem- 
ures, still  singing  strangely,  cover  his 
body  with  eanh,  and  Mephistopheles, 
casting  off  his  disguise,  springs  forward, 
a  Satanic  leader  of  Satanic  hosts,  to 
seize  his  long  expected  prey.  But  the 
immortal  part  of  Faust  is  to  escape  the 
tempter  at  last.  From  above  streatns 
heavenly  brightness.  An  angelic  choir 
is  heard,  and  at  the  sound  Satan  and  his 
troop  retreat.  Then  the  heavens  open, 
showing  the  heirarchy  of  angels  and 
archangels,  while  a  train  of  penitents 
surround  the  grave  of  Faust  to  carry  off 
his  soul. 

"  Now,"  singtbe  angels,  exulting  over 
the  rescued  Faust,  "now  is  a  noble  mem- 
ber of  the  spirit-world  snatched  from  the 
thrall  oi  the  evil  one.  Him  indeed  can 
we  save  who  has  ever  striven,  ever  en- 
deavored.    And  if  the  Love,  whose  abid- 
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ing  place  is  above,  feels  concern  in  his  exalling  the  power  of  Love  as  the  essence 
fate,   then  doth  he  receive  a  glad  wel-  of  religion,  closes  the  play- 
come.  ' '  The  much  criliciaed  concluding  lines — 

Satan,  in  giim  fury,  plunges  downward  Das  Ewig,  Weiblich, 

to  rejoin  his  Satellites,  already  surround-  Ziehi  uns  hinan, 

ed  by  flames  and  sulphurous  vapors,     A  have  reference  to  eternal  loVe  and  the 

brilliant  light  is  seen  shining  round  the  charity  that  never  faileth  described  by 

figure  of  the  Mother  of  God,  who  holds  St.  Paul :  to  the  words  also  "  Death  is 

the  infant  Christ  in  her  arms.     Near  is  swallowed   up   in   victory" — while   the 

Greichen  in  the  guise  of  a  penitent,  wh6  songs  of  the  penitents  have  reference  to 

uttetsa  prayer    slightly   differing  from  the  mysticism  and  religion  of  the  Middle 

that  of  the  lost,  despairing  Gretchen  in  Ages. 

the  first  part :                                        '  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  admirable 

"  Bend  down  thy  face,  "she  now  sings,  arrangement  of  Herr    Devrient    many 

"  benign  in  the   moment  of   my  bliss,  episodes,    passages,  and    dialogues  are 

The  once  Beloved,  no  longer  desolate,  omitted.     The   choruses   are   also    cut 

comes  back."  short.     This  was  inevitable,  and  there  is 

The  Mater  Gloriosa,  thus  appealed  to,  no  doubt  that  the  play  itself  is  a  h'ttle 

summons  Gretchen  to  draw  near,   and  long,   and  thereby  suffers  as  a  work  of 

enter  the  upper  spheres  amid  a  chorus  of  art.     But    to   students  of  Goethe  and 

praise   and    thanksgiving.      Faust    and  lovers  of  philosophical  poetry,  no  feeling 

Gretchen  are  borne  upward  to  the  foot  of  weariness  will  be  felt  as  he  makes  bis 

of  the  Eternal  Throne,  and  a  final  chorus,  way  through  the  labvrinth,  and  he  will 

in  which  all  the  heavenly  ranks  join,  assuredly  return  to  it  again  and  again. 


THE  NAPOLEON  MYTH   IN  THE  YEAR  3000. 

Under  this  title  Sefior  Sequeira  has  god,  or  rather  the  purer  Greek  form  ; 

published  in  the  Commercio  Portugues  a  for  the  Greeks  really  call  the  sun  poeti- 

philologicaI_/earf'M;tr(V,  written  through-  cally  "  Apollyo,"  'AiroAAfov,  or  "  Apo- 

out  in  the  doctrinaire  style  of  Conlinen-  leon,"  'A:roAeui' — that  is  to  say,  exter- 

tal  scholars.     It  is  a  delicious  piece  of  minator.    From  all  that  tradition  tells  us, 

fooling,  in  the  shape  of  a  grave  lecture.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 

and  we  propose  to  give  our  readers  an  exterminator.     The   initial  letter  N   is 

abstract  of  it.     The  aim  of  the  lecturer  is  doubtless  the  abbreviated  form  of   Ne 

to  prove  that  Napoleon  I.  never  existed,  (»■<»),  theGrcekaffirmative,  which  point- 

and  that  his  supposed  career  is  only  a  ed  out  that  it  was  the  true  Apollo  that 

sun-myth.  was   in    question.     The    second   name, 

"  According  to  tradition,"  says    the  Bonaparte,    means  "  good    part,"  and 

Professor  of  the  year  3000,  "the  hero  therefore  presupposes  a  second,  bad  part. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was   bom  on  an  It   is  clear    that    by    this    was    meant 

island  nf  the  Mediterranean,  as  son  of  a  day  and  night.     An  ancient  poet  already 

certain  Letitia.     It  is  recorded  that  he  says,  speaking  of  the  night,   "  AM  in 

had  three  sisters  and  four  brothers  of  maiam partem."     The  sun,  which  rep re- 

whom  three  became  kings  ;  as  well  as  two  sents  the  day,  is  therefore  rightly  desig- 

wives,  one  of  whom  bore  him   a  son.  nated  as  Bonaparte,    Napoleon  was  born 

He  ended  a  great  revolution  ;  had  six-  on    a    Mediterranean    island ;   10    was 

teen  marshals,  of  whom  four  were  not  Apollo,  at  Delos,  which  stands  in  the 

active ;  he  triumphed  in  the  South  ;  he  same   relation   to  Greece  that   Corsica 

was  vanquished  in  the  North ;  and  he  stands  to  France,     The  Gallicizing  of 

vanished  amid  the  western  seas  after  a  the  Apollo  myth  is  thus  unmistakable, 

twelve  years' reign  begun  in  the  East."  Fausanias  relates  that  the  god   Apollo 

The  Professor  then  goes  on  to  point  out  was  held  in  high  regard  in  Egypt :  of 

how  all  this  applies  to  the  sun.     With  Napoleon,  too,  it   is    averred   that  the 

regard  lo  the  name,  Napoleon  is  obvi-  Egyptians  greatly  reverenced  and  feared 

oualy  a  mutilation  of  Apollo,  the  sun-  him.     All  this    sufficiently  proves  that 
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Napoleon  and  Apollo  were  one  and  the  March,  the  spring  equinox  ;  for  in  the 
same  mythological  figure.  But  let  us  go  spring  the  field-fruits  attain  their  great- 
further.  Napoleon's  mother  was  named  est  development.  '  Further,  it  is  averred 
Letitia — that  is  Joy  :  a  poetical  appella-  that  Napoleon  made  an  end  to  the  Hydra  ' 
tion  for  Aurora.  And  does  not  the  dawn  or  Revolution.  This  hydra,  01  snake,  is 
{(ive  to  the  world  the  sun  ?  Besides,  the  serpent  Python,  whose  destruction 
let  us  remember  that  Apollo's  mother  is  the  first  heroic  deed  of  Apollo.  The 
was  caHed  Leto  (in  Latin  Latond),  from  second  word,  revolution,  comes  from 
which  form,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Latin  revolutus,  and  indicates  that 
Letitia  was  evolved,  probably  as  a  sub'  the  snake  was  curled  round  itself,  as  is 
stantive  of  the  verb  later,  which  means  indeed  actually  to  be  seen  in  all  antique 
"to  rejoice-"  representations  of  the  Python.     Again, 

When  the  legend  maintains  that  the  it  is  said  that  the  great  warrior  had  at  the 
son  of  Letitia  had  three  sisters,  unques-  head  of  his  army  twelve  marshals,  and 
tion  ably  the  three  Graces  are  intended,  four  others  were  at  his  disposition.  It 
who,  with  theit  friends,  the  Muses,  were  is  easily  perceived  that  these  twelve  mar- 
Apollo's  inseparable  companions.  As  ahals  only  represent  the  twelve  signs  of 
to  Napoleon's  four  brothers,  in  them  we  the  zodiac,  which,  under  the  command 
discern  the  four  seasons.  Thus,  three  of  the  sun,  each  lead  a  division  of  the 
of  the  brothers  are  said  to  have  been  innumerable  starry  host.  The  four  mar- 
kings. These  are  the  spring,  which  shals  on  the  retired  list,  on  the  other 
reigns  over  the  flowers  ;  the  summer,  hand,  indicate  the  four  quarters  of  Ae 
which  reigns  over  the  seeds ;  and  the  globe ;  which  ^re  thus  excellently  char- 
autumn,  which  reigns  over  the  fruits,  acterized  as  immovable  amid  the  general 
And  as  these  three  seasons  owe  all  their  movement.  All  these  marshals  are 
power  to  the  sun,  they  were  made  into  merely  symbolical  beings.  When  the 
brothers.  The  fourth  brother  does  not  legend  relates  that  Napoleon  gloriously 
reign;  he,  of  course,  is  winter.  This  marched  through  the  lands  of  the  South, 
clearly  appears  when  we  remember  that  to  penetrate  into  the  North  and  there 
this  fourth  brother  was  said  to  be  Prince  lose  his  strength,  this  again  must  be  read 
of  Canino,  after  Napoleon's  fall.  Canino  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sun, 
is  derived  from  the  word  cani,  which  excellently  indicated.  The  sun  is  all- 
means  "  white  hairs."  Now  the  snowy  powerful  in  the  South  ;  in  the  North  he 
woods  were  called  poetically  "white  is  weak.  Out  of  this  was  evolved  in  the 
hairs,"  as  the  following  verse  proves:  nineteenth  century  the  fable  of  the  cam- 
"  Cum  gelidus  crescil  cams  in  montibus  paign  of  Moscow. 

humor."  Therefore  this  fourth  brother  If  another  proof  were  needed  that  in 
is  merely  the  personified  winter,  which  the  Napoleon  myth  there  is  only  ques- 
comes  to  prominence  when  the  three  tion  of  the  sun's  course,  it  would  be 
fairer  seasons  are  driven  away  by  the  found  in  these  words  :  "  Napoleon 
rudewindsof  the  North.  Thus  we  may  reigned  twelve  years ;  his  empire  began 
find  an  easy  interpretation  of  the  words  of  in  the  East  and  endedinthe  West."  It 
the  myth  :  "  At  the  invasion  of  France  needs  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
by  the  rude  sons  of  the  North,  the  sun  rises  in  the  East  and.  after  an  era- 
country  was  covered  with  a  while  ban-  pire  of  twelve  hours,  disappears  in  the 
ner  and  Napoleon  disappeared."  This  West.  The  Professor  closes  his  address 
"  white  banner"  is,  of  course,  the  win-  with  these  words  :  "  If  we,  then,  resume 
ter  snow.  our  considerations  regarding  the  hero's 

By  the  wives  of  Napoleon  the  earth  name,  his  descent,  his  family,  his  mar- 

and  moon  must  be    understood.     PIu-  shals,  his  deeds,  etc.,   we  shall  see  that 

tarch  calls  the  moon  the  consort  of  the  they  evince  with    irrefutable   certainty 

sun,  and  the  old   Egyptians  gave  him  that    Napoleon    Bonaparte    concerning 

the  earth  as  spouse.     The  sun  had  no  whom  so  much  has  been  written  never 

issae  with  the  moon,  but  conceived  with  existed.     The   error     into    which    all 

the  earth   Horns,   the  son  of   Isis  and  scholars  fell  sprang  from    the  circum- 

Osiris.     The  latter  represents  the  field-  stance  that  they    did   not  understand 

fruits;  and  we  therefore  find  that  the  son  allegorical   mythology,  and  took  it  for 

of  Napoleon  was  bom  00  the  20th  of  real  history," — St.  Jamts,'s  Gaiette. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  the  eslimates  of  elect  to  eternal  life,  without  any  question 
Luther  differ  eo  widely  as  they  do.  of  the  part  taken  by  the  human  will. 
Eveu  the  keenest  Roman  Catholic  must  "  The  law  does  not  endure  grace,"  said 
often  be  bewildered  by  the  passionate  Luther,  "  and  in  its  turn  grace  does  not 
intensity  of  his  faith,  the  unfathomable  endure  the  law."  No  wonder  that  at 
depth  of  his  hope,  the  tenderness  of  his  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  to  make  almost 
love.  Even  the  most  ardent  Protestant  as  great  a  fight  on  behalf  of  "  the  law," 
must  be  revolted  by  the  fury  of  his  cod-  in  order  tu  save  the  best  leaven  of  civil 
troversial  language,  his  utter  scorn  for  society,  as  he  had  ever  made  against  it 
the  notion  that  the  will  counts  for  any-  in  his  theological  aidor  for  the  doctrine 
thing  in  the  religious  life,  the  coarseness  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  no  wonder 
of  his  morality,  the  private  sanction  that,  hampered  as  he  was  by  his  own 
which  he  gave  to  polygamy,  his  violent  deeper  teaching,  his  comparatively  super- 
exaggeration  of  the  contrast  between  ficial  struggle  on  behalf  of  "  the  law" 
nature  and  grace,  aiid  his  exhortation  to  was  but  vain.  The  truth  is  that  Luther 
"  sin  strongly"  that  grace  may  the  more  embodied  a  great  insurrection  on  behalf 
abound.  Vet  Luther  wins  admiration  of  nature  and  grace  against  all  the  con- 
from  the  most  unexpected  sources.  No  ventions  of  an  artificial  ecclesiastical  sys- 
ODC  could  have  been  more  heartily  op-  tern,  and  that  everything  which  tended 
posed  to  Luther's  moral  and  religious  to  mediate  between  nature  and  grace, 
philosophy  than  Coleridge,  yet  almost  everything  which,  like  the  Sacramental 
everything  Coleiidge  says  of  Luther  is  principle,  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
said  in  admiration.  "  Luther  is,  in  reconciling  nature  and  grace,  i.e.,  of 
parts,"  he  said,  "the  most  evangelical  making  grace  natural  ornature  gracious. 
writer  I  know,  after  the  Apostles  and  was  to  Luther  repulsive  and  artiRcial — 
Apostolic  men  ;"  and  qualified  as  this  unless  he  thought  he  had  for  it  some 
praise  is,  by  the  expression  "  in  parts,"  positive  text,  from  the  literal  wording  of 
nothing  could  be  truer,  though  nothing  which  be  could  not  escape.  He  could 
could  be  falser,  tf  it  had  been  applied  not  endure  the  discovery  of  anything 
to  the  whole  of  Luther's  teaching,  like  reason  or  adaptation  to  our  nature, 
Luther  was  at  home  in  the  circle  of  in  revelation.  He  loved  to  exaggerate 
Scriptural  ideas  wherever  his  own  strong  the  paradoxes  of  nature  and  grace  in 
petsonality  had  not  revolted  against  their  roost  unmitigated  form,  though  he 
those  ideas,  as  few  men  have  ever  been  delighted,  in  a  way,  in  both — delighted 
at  home  in  them,  and  there  was  a  naiveti  in  the  earthliness  of  the  earthly  nature, 
and  a  simplicity  in  his  mode  of  express-  and  in  the  supernatural  feat  by  which — 
ing  these  ideas  which  hardly  any  other  that  earthliness  notwithstanding — humaa 
religious  teacher  has  equalled.  Again,  nature  was  to  be  redeemed.  Some  one 
Luther's  words  had  a  natural  life  of  their  the  other  day,  writing  in  the  Times,  said 
own — hands  and  feet,  as  he  himself  said  truly  enough  that  any  one  who  wants  to 
of  the  words  of  the  Bible — which  gives  see  the  repulsive  side  of  Luihcr  should 
him  a  singular  advantage  in  dealing  with  read  his  sermons  upon  Marriage.  From 
the  spiritual  life.  Coleridge  has  well  those  sermons  one  understands  how 
contrasted  Luther  with  Erasmus,  when  Luther  came  to  commit  the  worst  act  of 
he  said,  "Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  his  life — the  disgraceful  theological  sane- 
New  Testament  is  clear  and  explanatory,  tion  given  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to 
but  you  cannot  expect  anything  very  deep  live  in  polygamy.  For  Luther  took  the 
from  Erasmus.  Theonly  fit  commenta-  lowest  possible  view  of  marriage,  and 
tor  on  Paul  was  Luthet — not  by  any  denied  its  sacramental  character ;  in- 
iiieans  such  a  gentleman  as  the  Apostle,  deed,  he  would  probably  have  got  rid  of 
but  almost  as  great  a  genius.'  Yet  every  Sacrament,  if  he  had  but  seen 
Luther  undoubtedly  more  or  less  misun-  how  to  dispute  a  few  express  com- 
derstood  St.  Paul,  when  he  explained  mands  of  Christ.  In  justifying,  for  in- 
his  teaching,  as  he  always  did,  in  the  stance,  marriage  between  Christians  and 
sense  of  the  positive  predestination  of  the  people  of  the  most  antt'Christiao  faiths, 
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be  9«ys,  with  his  own  peculiar  rudeness,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  and 
"  Know  that  marriage  is  an  outward  most  powerfully,  if  also  most  coarsely, 
bodily  affair  ('ein  Susserlich  leiblich  he  discharged  his  mission.  Partly  as 
Ding'),  like  other  worldly  occupations,  the  consequence  of  the  contradiction 
As  I  may  eat  and  drink,  sleep,  walk,  ever  surging  up  in  his  mind  between 
ride,  buy,  speak,  and  trade  with  a  nature  and  grace,  his  mind  was  always 
heathen,  Jew,  Turk  or  heretic,  so,  too,  alive  and  bubbling  up  with  wonder  and 
may  I  marry  with  him,  and  remi^in  awe.  Hence,  there  is  no  table-talk  in 
married  to  him."  Marriage  to  Luther  the  world  like  his,  the  table-talk  of  a  w^i/ 
was  nothing  but  an  outward  transac-  natural  man,  to  whom  the  supernaturaj 
tion,  involving  no  mutual  transforma-  was,  nevertheless,  near  and  dear.  Dr. 
tion  of  the  inner  life  by  the  persons  Johnson's  table-talk,  indeed,  surpasses 
joined  in  marriage,  at  all.  And  just  it  in  wit,  but  falls  far  short  of  Luther's 
what  he  taught  in  relation  to  marriage,  in  the  weight  and  massiveness  of  the  sub- 
he  taught  in  relation  to  the  natural  life  jects  treated,  and  in  the  vividness  of  the 
generally.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  natiyal  feelings  which  these  weighty  and 
the  spiritual  life,  except  to  stand  over  massive  subjects  elicit.  We  have  often 
against  it,  and  increase  the  wonder  and  quoted  before,  and  probably  may  often 
marvel  of  it.  And  yet  Luther  was  a  man  quote  again,  that  striking  saying  of 
of  tender  affections,  and  of  ten  expressed  Luther's  which  brings  out  the  contrast 
himself  with  wonderful  beauty  concern-  between  the  Roman  system  and  the 
ing  the  domestic  side  of  life.  For  ex-  Lutheran  revolt  in  all  its  force :  "  We 
ateple,  he  commented  one  day  on  the  tell  our  Lord  God,  that  if  He  will  have 
text,  "  Serve  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  re-  His  Church,  He  must  uphold  it,  for  we 
joice  with  trembling,"  thus,  "  There  is  cannot  uphold  it ;  and  if  we  could,  we 
no  contradiction  involved  in  this  text,  at  should  be  the  proudest  asses  under 
least  for  me.  My  little  boy,  John,  does  Heaven."  The  Roman  conception  of 
exactly  this  in  respect  of  myself.  But  I  the  Church  was  that  of  a  mighty  institu- 
cannot  thus  act  toward  God.  If  I  am  seat-  tion,  to  which  God  had  indeed  promised 
ed  at  table,  and  am  writing  or  doing  any-  in  defect  ibility,  but  the  in  defect  ibility  of 
thing,  John  sings  me  a  little  song  ;  ifhe  which  wastobeproduced  through  highly 
sings  too  loud  and  I  tell  him  of  it,  he  still  elaborate  and  artificial  means — through 
sings  on,  but  with  some  fear,  and  to  him-  the  checks  and  balances  and  delicate  reg- 
self  as  it  were.  God  wills  that  we  also  ulalion  of  a  most  complex  ecclesiastical 
should  be  constantly  gay,  but  that  our  machinery.  Luther's  conception  of  the 
gayety  should  be  tempered  with  fear  and  Church  was  that  of  un  association  of  men 
reserve."  And  yet  he  could  also  say —  hearkening  to  and  waiting  upon  the  voice 
"  Human  nature  is  so  corrupt  that  it  of  God  as  best  they  could,  and  living  l^ 
does  not  even  desire  celestial  things,  every  word  that  proceeded  out  of  his 
Itislikeanew-borninfant,  who,aithough  mouth.  "  The  poor,  miserable  appear- 
you  may  offer  it  all  the  wealth  and  pleas-  ance  of  the  Church,  and  the  many  crosses 
uteof  the  earth,  is  heedless  of  everything  and  failures  and  sects  to  which  it  is  sub- 
save  its  mother's  breast."  jected,  in  order  that  it  may  be  troubled 
by  them,  offend  the  worldly  wise,  for 
In  truth,  Luther  felt  profoundly  the  they  let  themselves  dream  that  the 
attractions  of  the  natural  life  in  the  rude  Church  is  pure,  holy,  blameless,  the  dove 
and  coarse  form  in  which  a  nature  of  of  God,  etc.  And  this,  indeed,  is  true 
gigantic  force  and  of  the  homeliest  pos-  for  God  ;  with  him,  the  Church  has  this 
sible  breed  would  be  sure  to  feel  them,  dignity,  but  for  the  world  she  is  like  her 
and  he  felt  equally  powerfully  the  mystic  bridegroom  the  Lord  Christ,  hacked  and 
solicitations  of  the  supernatural  life,  and  torn,  despised,  scoffed  at  and  crucified." 
seemed  to  care  not  at  all  for  a  reconcili-  It  was  the  attempt  of  Rome  to  elabo- 
ation  between  the  two.  He  was  raised  rate  a  majestic  ecclesiastical  system, 
upapparently  toembodyaprotestagainst  equal  to  all  emergencies,  almost  as  much 
the  elaborateness,  the  artificiality,  the  as  the  gross  failure  of  that  attempt  wit- 
systematized  casuistry,  the  technical  nessed  by  the  age  in  which  Luther  lived, 
subtleties,  the  empty  theological  discrim-  that  excited  his  displeasure.  He  felt  to 
inations  of  the  degenerate  Church  of  the  the  very  bottom  the  coarseness  and.  . 
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weakness  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  into  them,  far  less  as  being  transmuted 
Church  so  far  as  it  was  human,  and  his  by  it  into  something  nobler  than  them- 
delight  in  contemplating  the  marvels  of  selves,  but  only  as  destined  to  be  so  trans- 
divine  grace  only  made  him  exaggerate  muted  whenever  their  terrestrial  career 
that  coarseness  and  weakness.  In  any  came  to  an  end.  A  mind  of  Luther's 
other  age,  Luther  would  have  rejected  gigantic  stature,  which  spent  itself  in  ex- 
wholesale  the  Sacramental  principle —  posing  the  technicalities,  con  vent  lonali- 
that  principle  which  is,  indeed,  part  of  ties,  and  artificialities  of  the  Roman 
Christianity  itself,  though  Luther  did  not  Catholic  system,  could  not  but  produce 
perceive  it,  so  intent  was  he  on  the  pro-  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  world,  an 
found  contrast  between  the  human  be-  effect  partly  good  and  partly  evil — good 
ings  to  whom  the  Gospel  came,  and  the  in  a  very  hi^h  degree,  so  far  as  it  braught 
God  who  gave  the  Gospel.  As  it  was,  men's  minds  back  to  God  from  the  mere 
though  he  retained  two  of  the  Sacra-  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  had  been 
ments,  the  whole  tendency  of  his  creed  confounded  with  the  divine  agency  ;  pro- 
was  to  depreciate  the  earthen  vessels  in  foundly  mischievous,  so  far  as  it  un- 
which  the  grace  of  God  was  to  be  re-  dcrmined  men's  faith  in  the  possibility 
ceived,  till  it  almost  came  to  this — that  of  true  sanclification  on  earth,  and  left 
God  by  a  miracle  promised  to  transform  them  to  make  their  own  compromise  be- 
ultimately  these  vessels  of  dishonor  into  tween  the  human  works  which  were 
vessels  of  honor,  but  so  long  as  they  "filthy  rags"  at  best,  and  the  divine 
remained  in  this  world,  they  must  remain  faith  which  reserved  all  its  mightiest 
vessels  of  dishonor  still,  not  so  much  as  alchemy  for  another  world. — The  Spec- 
even  effectually  receiving  God's  grace  tator. 
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MiNH  Manc,  the  grandfather  of  Tu  Mgr.  Pigneaux  de  Behaine  the  famous 
Due',  was  a  remarkable  man  for  an  East-  Bishop  of  Adran,  that  the  monarch, 
cm  potentate.  'He  hated  the  French,  from  being  a  fugitive  in  danger  of  his 
and,  as  he  identified  Christianity  with  life,  was  enabled  to  regain  the  throne  of 
them,  persecuted  the  Christians  most  Cochin  China,  and  finally  to  reduce 
cruelly.  The  Jesuits  had  their  revenge  Tong-king  to  the  position  of  a  province 
on  him.  As  far  as  Europeans  are  con-  of  Annam.  Id  gratitude,  therefore,  he 
cerned,  they  have  the  making  of  the  his-  allowed  the  Jesuit  fathers  every  facility, 
tory  of  Annam,  and  they  have  lavished  on  and  the  result  was  a  great  extension  of 
Minh  Mang  all  the  bad  names  they  could  evangelizing  missions  over  the  country, 
draw  from  ancient  history  or  personal  and  especially  in  Tong-king,  Unfort- 
indignation.  But,  apart  from  bis  ani-  unately,  however,  Tong-king  was  pre- 
mosily  to  the  Christians,  his  Majesty  was  ciscly  thnt  part -of  the  kingdom  where 
quite  an  amiable  personage.  His  cruel-  the  civil  war  of  the  beginning  of  the 
ties  were  partly  due  to  his  own  strong  century  lingered  longest.  The  Tong- 
religious  convictions,  and  partly  to  a  pro-  kinese  did  not  relish  their  subjection  to 
phetic  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  the  the  southern  and  less  warlike  State,  and 
French,  From  the  very  moment  he  as-  the  last  of  the  Tay-son  rebels  found 
cended  the  throne  he  was  bound  over  to  ready  protection  from  the  populace  and 
regard  the  French  with  suspicion.  His  abundant  coigns  of  vantage  in  the  north- 
father,  the  great  Gia  Long,  the  founder  ern  hills,  whence  they  could  sally  out 
of  the  present  empire,  called  him  to  his  and  flutter  the  Annamese  dovecots,  and 
bedside  as  he  was  dying,  and  delivered  regain  their  friendly  shelter  before  the 
himself  of  the  following  testament :  King's  troops  had  fully  realized  the 
'•  Love  France  and  the  French,  my  son,  situation. 

but  never  grant  them  an  inch  of  land  in  When  Minh  Mang  came  to  ihe  throne 

your   dominions."     Gia    Long   himself  he  found  from  the  district  mandarin's 

was  greatly  indebted  lo  the  French,  for  it  returns  that  there  were  over  a  hundred 

was  mainly  through    the    exertions   of  thousand  Christians  in  Tong-kingri  and 
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that  the  new  faith  was  rapidly  spread-  the  sentiments  express^  in  his  edict 
ing.  He  immediately  connected  this  fact  evaporated,  and  he  returned  to  his 
with  the  disturbed  state  ot  the  province,  Bordeaux.  His  Majesty  was  very  fond 
and  issued  orders  for  the  repression  of  of  Bordeaux,  and  was  wont  to  say  that 
Christianity.  Several  French  fathers  the  only  thing  in  which  the  French  excel- 
were  tortured  ;  others  were  simply  put  to  led  was  in  the  preparation  of  that  wine 
death  or  lodt^ed  in  prison,  which  implied  and  the  construction  of  ships.  Beyond 
the  same  thing.  Great  numbers  of  na-  these  two  items  he  would,  however,  con- 
tive  Christians  were  executed,  and  a  cede  nothing,  and  strenuously  denied  the 
good  many  more  apostiitized.  Immedi-  existence  out  of  his  dominions  of  any 
ately  upon  this  there  occurred  a  terrible  virtue  which  was  worth  cultivating,  or  of 
outbreak  of  cholera  and  the  plague,  and,  any  knowledge  worth  having.  The 
added  to  this,  a  water  famine.  The  Jesuit  mandarins  from  the  very  lirst  regarded 
fathers  were  not  slow  to  declare  this  to  the  edict  as  a  mere  literary  timr  deforce. 
be  a  visitation  from  heaven  to  punish  They  admired  the  turn  of  the  sentences 
the  country  for  the  impiety  of  the  king,  andthepretty  reminiscences  of  Confucius 
The  accusation  spread  about  quickly  in  and  the  L^  K^,  the  Book  of  Rites,  but 
the  panic-stricken  villages,  and  Minh  the  idea  of  looking  upon  the  exhorta- 
Mang  soon  became  aware  that  the  people  tions  as  anything  beyond  mere  rhetorical 
blamed  him  and  his  debauches  and  des-  clothes-horses,  or  subjects  for  academi- 
potism  and  persecutions  for  the  pesti-  cal  discussion,  never  dawned  upon  them, 
lence  which  depopulated  whole  townships.  The  pepole  had  therefore  no  models  set 
His  Majesty  was  never  wanting  in  ener-  before  them.  They  could  not  read  the 
gy  and  resolution,  and  he  very  speedily  royal  eSusion,  and  when  it  was  read 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  complaints  aloud  to  them  in  the  market-places  they 
of  this  kind.  Accordingly  he  made  a  were  only  puzzled  by  its  balanced  peri- 
public  and  general  confession  of  his  sins,  ods.  The  season  of  national  humilation 
to  appease  the  gods  and  his  subjects,  was  therefore  a  failure.  An  insinuation 
The  whole  was  drawn  up  in  a  proclama-  that  the  public  calamities  were  caused  by 
tion  written  by  himself.  Minh  Mang  the  evil  eye  of  the  French  priests  appeal- 
had  the  credit  of  being  the  most  cuiti-  ed  much  more  to  the  common  imagina- 
vated  man  in  the  country.  He  was  well  tion,  and  thenceforward  great  interest 
versed  in  the  Nine  Classics,  and  could  was  taken  in  the  executions  of  the  Chris- 
cap  quotations  with  the  best  read  of  the  tians.  The  blood  of  sorcerers  was  look- 
lilerati.  He  left  behind  him  a  number  ed  upon  as  a  panacea  for  all  diseases. 
of  fugitive  verses,  which  are  as  good  as  The  executioners  scraped  their  sabres 
anything  there  is  in  Annamese  litera-  dry,  and  sold  a  pinch  for  a  silver  nen, 
lure ;  and  to  the  present  day  many  of  about  seven  shilhngs.  The  hair  of  the 
hisy>HXi/<f  fflo/j' and  iro/fm^fwrj  are  quoted  martyrs  and  the  <;ages  in  which  they 
with  approval.  Into  this  confession,  were  confined  were  eagerly  bought  up. 
therefore,  he  threw  all  his  powers  of  The  blood  that  soaked  into  the  ground 
composition,  and  the  result  was  regarded  was  gathered  together,  and  fetched  mar- 
as  quite  a  triumph  of  literary  skill.  The  vellous  prices  as  a  preventive  against 
royal  document  ended  an  follows  :  "  In  cholera  and  small-pox.  The  King  had 
the  face  of  heaven,  and  in  good  faith,  now  directed  public  attention  more  than 
we,  as  the  chief  culprit,  form  the  tesolu-  ever  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
tion  to  change  our  manner  of  life  ;  we  The  people  were  as  anxious  as  he  could 
exhort  the  mandarins  to  follow  our  exam-  be  for  the  multiplication  of  martyrs,  but 
pie  and  the  common  people  to  imitate  the  this  was  hardly  a  result  he  desired,  and 
mandarins.  So  shall  heaven  consent  to  certainly  it  was  one  he  had  not  contem- 
reopen  the  canals  which  our  sins  have  plated.  There  were  periodical  revolts 
choked  up,  and  so  shall  the  divine  benefi-  against  his  rule,  both  in  the  northern 
ceoce  once  more  flow  over  and  fertilize  parts  of  Tong-king  and  down  in  the 
theland."  Xot  much  good  was  expected  south  in  the  provinces  which  now  make 
to  come  of  this  remarkable  production,  up  French  Cochin  China.  Minh  Mang 
The  King  indeed  seemed  to  be  really  was  afraid  that  desperation  might  send 
penitent  for  six  weeks,  and  then  the  the  Christians  into  the  arms  of  the  reb- 
virLue  induced  by  the  moral  altitude  of  els,  and  they  would  then  form  a,  body 
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formidable  enoflgh  to  seriously  endanger  cepts.  They  were  based  on  the  wisdom 
histhrone.  He  thereupon  issued  an  order  of  the  divine  philosophers;  they  were 
banishing  all  foreigners  from  his  domin-  seasoned  by  ,lhe  practical  experience 
ions  at  once,  and  followed  this  up  by  of  many  ages.  The  exact  observance 
another,  forbidding  any  European  to  of  these  Ten  Commandments  could  not 
enter  the  country  on  pain  of  immediate  fail  to  obtain  from  heaven  tranquillily 
death.  Here,  again,  he  was  baffled  for  a  and  happiness  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
time  by  the  return  to  Annara  of  M.  kingdom,  and  abundant  harvests  would 
ChaigDcau,  a  French  officer  who  had  reward  the  pious  land.  His  Majesty 
enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  of  the  himself  had  new-modelled  his  life  on 
late  King,  and  was  highly  esteemed  these  rules,  and  heexpccted  his  lieges  to 
throughout  thecountry.  M.  Chaigneau,  follow  that  august  example, 
moreover,  held  the  tille  of  a  mandarin  Each  division  of  the  Decalogue  begins 
of  the  first  rank.  He  remained,  however,  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  virtue  to 
little  over  a  year  with  the  new  sovereign,  be  practiced.  A  commentary  then  fol- 
and  then  went  back  lo  France.  lows  giving  the  authorities  for  the  rule. 
His  Majesty  rererled  to  his  old  ways  and  selfing  out  at  length  the  advantages 
again  for  a  time,  but  he  was  speedily  that  are  to  result  from  its  observance, 
convinced  that  he  could  not  kill  off  all  The  Ten  Commandments  are  as  follows  t 
the  Christians.  He  was  a  very  well-  i.  Observe  carefully  all  social  relations, 
read  man,  as  we  have  said,  and  he  came  That  is  to  say,  honor  the  King  and  take 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  much  him  as  the  supreme  model ;  bow  down 
more  simple  as  well  as  infinitely  ^more  before  all  magistrates  and  men  of  learn- 
glorious  if  he  could  supplant  the  Western  ing,  and  let  each  man  rear  his  family  to 
faith  by  a  new  religion  devised  by  him-  be  good  citizens.  2.  Cultivate  purity  of 
self.  He  knew  little  about  Christianity  intention  beyond  all  things.  3.  Let 
except  that  it  had  a  Decalogue,  and  that  each  man  carry  out  with  diligence  the 
the  Buddhist  priests  themselves  spoke  duties  of  his  estate  and  condition  in  Hfe- 
of  these  commandments  as  very  praise-  These  two  rules  are  explained  to  mean 
worthy  and  almost  as  good  as  the  rules  the  strict  observance  of  the  established 
laid  down  by  the  Buddah.  Minh  Mang  laws  of  the  country,  whether  the  Luat, 
therefore  as  a  Prince-philosopher,  deter-  the  fundamental  and  "natural"  law, 
mined  that  he  would  oppose  cult  against  common  to  all  peoples  of  Chinese  race 
cult,  State  festivals  against  religious  mys-  and  civilization  ;  or  the  L6,  the  ' '  civil ' ' 
leries,  and  Decalogue  against  Decalogue,  law,  the  enactments  special  to  the  king- 
Accordingly  he  set  the  chief  literati  of  dom  of  Annam.  4.  Be  sober  in  eating 
the  country  to  make  a  digest  of  all  the  and  drinking.  The  commentary  ex- 
moral  works  known  to  him — chief  plains  that  excess  leads  to  gambling, 
among  them  being  of  course  the  works  gambling  leads  to  poverty,  poverty  to 
of  Confucius.  The  affairs  of  the  coun-  theft,  murder,  and  brigandage,  5.  Ob- 
try  were  left  to  manage  themselves  while  serve  the  Rights  and  Usages.  This  re- 
the  principal  officers  of  State  noted  down  fers  directly  to  the  study  of  the  L&  K^, 
the  finest  and  most  elevating  passages  in  the  Book  of  Rites,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
these  classics.  Those  which  were  sup-  visions  of  which  there  is  a  permanent 
posed  to  have  any  analogy  to  Christian  Board  established  in  Peking.  6.  Let 
doctrines  were  especially  marked.  Then  fathers  and  mothers  rear  up  their  chil- 
aU  these  disjointed  bits  of  wisdom  and  dren  with  care,  and  let  elder  brothers 
morality  were  tagged  together  and  snip-  render  the  same  duty  to  their  younger 
ped  as  the  edges  as  much  as  possible  so  brothers.  The  commentary  points  out 
as  to  take  away  any  tendency  to  jerki-  that  home  education  is  the  soundest 
ness.  This  hotch-potch  of  philosbphy  foundation  of  the  national  welfare.  This 
was  then  further  condensed,  and  finally  one  rule  is  sufficient  to  raise  Minh  Mang 
divided  into  ten  separate  heads.  His  to  the  dignity  of  a  modem  social  re- 
Majesty  set  to  work  to  compose  a  pom-  former,  and  proves  that  he  was  not  the 
pous  preface,  Desirous,  he  said,  to  mere  erratic  despot  his  critics  would 
follow  in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  have  us  believe.  The  Annamese  course 
ancestors,  the  King  in  his  paternal  solici-  of  education  may,  no  doubt,  be  most 
tude  had  drawn  up  ten  Religious  Pre-  wooden  and  useless.     The  b«t  scholar 
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is  tbe  man  who  Is  most  brimful  of  texts,  that  they  should  be  inaugurated  by  a 
who  can  read  and  trace  the  greatest  solemn  religious  function.  He  had  the 
number  of  chai'acters.  Beyond  this  he  manuscript  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  casket 
knows  nothing,  and  does  not  want  to  like  a  reliquary,  and  ordained  that  on  a 
know  anything.  But  the  King  was  not  certain  day  it  should  be  carried  out  of 
formulating  an  education  code.  He  was  the  palace,  and  that  all  the  ofliclals  and 
iniienting  a  State  religion.  7.  Avoid  the  people  should  come  in  solemn  pro- 
evil  doctrines,  and  study  only  the  good,  cession  to  meet  it.  This  was  to  bving 
The  commentary  is  an  invective  against  its  provisions  into  force.  The  edict 
the  Jesuits  and  all  their  teaching.  8.  prescribed  the  number  ol  prostrations 
Observe  chastity  and  modesty.  The  and  genuflexions  to  be  performed,  and 
priestly  opponents  of  Minh  Mang  are  was  composed  very  much  in  the  style  of 
vety  scathing  in  their  remarks  on  this  the  document  respecting  the  image  in  the 
ordinance.  It  is  an  anomaly,  they  say,  plain  of  Dura,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  a  country  where  the  law  itself  de-  the  King  had  set  up.  It  ^as  also  pro- 
spises  chastity,  and  none  but  the  poor  vided  that  there  should  be  quarterly  as- 
people  know  how  to  set  about  the  prac-  semblies  of  the  people  to  hear  the  new 
lice  of  it.  Nevertheless  the  royal  com-  Decalogue.  The  district  magistrates 
mentar)-  promises  rewards  to  all  those  were  to  preside,  and  were  to  deliver  lect- 
who  shall  distinguish  themselves  in  the  ures  and  give  interpretations  wherever 
practice  of  virtue  ;  whereon  a  Monsig-  they  might  seem  necessary.  The  man- 
nor  is  constrained  to  remark  that  Minh  darins  faithfully  carried  out  the  ceremo- 
Hang  should  have  appointed  an  acad-  nies  as  ordered.  That,  however,  was 
emy  of  literary  men  to  distribute  these  all  the  success  the  new  religion  obtained, 
rewards  after  the  fashion  of  the  prix  The  Christians  were  alarmed  ;  the  un- 
Mantkyon  in  France.  His  Majesty  converted  laughed,  and  stuck  to  their 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  a  shrewd  old  Buddhistic  and  Taouistic  observ- 
suspicion  that  the  recipients  would  prob-  ances  ;  nobody  obeyed  the  new  Co m- 
tbly  do  as  little  credit  to  the  judgment  mandments.  There  was,  indeed,  noth- 
o(  the  elcctoni  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  ing  particular  to  obey.  The  regulations 
in  the  Republic.  9.  Obey  implicitly  laid  down  contained  nothing  that  dif- 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  This  would  fered  radically  from  the  faith  the  people 
seem  to  mean  more  particularly,  Do  not  had  been  accustomed  to.  It  was  there- 
fail  to  pay  the  tases  punctually — a  very  fore  impossible  to  lay  hands  on  disloyal 
practical  kind  of  religion  from  the  gov-  heretics,  unless  it  were  the  Christians, 
eramenlal  point  of  view.  10.  Practice  and  the  persecution  of  them  was  nothing 
good  works.  This  is  the  essence  of  new.  His  Majesty,  however,  was  per- 
fiuddhism,  having  for  its  reward  a  favor-  fectly  pleased.  He  had  no  fanatical  be- 
able  trans- incorporation  in  another  ex-  lief  in  any  one  of  the  established  relig- 
tsteoce.  ions,  and  the  cult  he  had  invented  was 
There  is  no  mentiot)  whatever  in  this  so  vague  in  its  injunctions  that  hardly 
rationalistic  Decalogue,  or  in  the  com-  any  one  could  do  great  violence  to  his 
mentary  attached,  of  deceit,  thieving,  or  tenets  in  declaring  that  he  followed 
homicide.  Neither  is  there  any  refer-  them.  There  was  therefore  nothing  in 
ence  to  a  Supreme  Being,  which,  how-  the  way  of  direct  opposition  to  be  seen, 
ever,  was  to  be  expected  in  a  country  That  was  enough  for  him.  He  had  re- 
where  Buddhism  is  the  ostensible  relig-  vived  religion  upon  earth,  and  looked 
ion.  ^Vhether  the  observance  of  these  on  the  title,  Tang-kin  Fo  Yeh,  the 
niles  was  assumed  to  preclude  any  of  Buddha  of  the  present  day,  as  particu- 
tbe  more  obvious  forms  of  wrong-doing,  larly  his  due.  He  had  written  the  pref- 
or  whether  too  much  philosophy  made  ace  to  the  Decalogue,  and  was  placed 
the  drafters  forgetful  of  the  commoner  by  admiring  mandarins  on  a  level  with 
human  frailties,  or  whether  the  omission  Confucius  m  regard  to  literary  ability. 
was  designedly  made,  does  not  appear.  The  plague  had  worked  itself  out  and 
At  any  rate  it  is  significant,  and  fur-  did  not  return  to  the  country — a  fact 
Dished  a  convenient  text  for  denuncia-  naturally  ascribed  to  the  new  Decalogue, 
lory  sermons.  Having  drawn  up  his  Minh  Mang  issued  his  edict  in  rSjs- 
Commandments,   Minh  Mang  resolved  For  six  years  he  built  many  canals  and 
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improved  the  roads  of  the  country  from  logue  has  remained  quietly  in  monastic 
Saigon  to  Hu^  and  from  Hu^  to  Hanoi,  muniment  boxes,  oi  among  the  proper- 
He  also  devoted  much  time  to  oi^aniz-  tics  of  the  various  local  magistracies, 
ing  the  studies  for  the  Government  ex-  It  is  no  longer  read  aloud  to  the  people, 
aminstions.  In  1841  he  died  of  a  fall  but  it  is  just  as  well,  or  as  ill,  observed 
from  his  horse.     Since  then  his  Deca-  as  ever  it  was. — The  Saturday  Review. 


SIR  WILLIAM  SIEMENS. 

The  work  of  Sir  William  Siemens  de-  culaled  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
serves  notice,  not  only  because  of  the  heat."  This  honor,  however,  Mayer 
interest  which  attaches  to  g'eat  achieve-  must  be  content  to  share  with  Joule, 
ments,  but  also  because  his  career  bears  who  came,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to 
witness  at  every  step,  to  the  practical  the  same  result.  In  1849,  Joule  pub- 
value  of  scientific  generalizations.  Hshed  the  formula  which  has  since  been 
Whereas  Englishmen  are  peculiarly  apt  universally  accepted  ;  he  established, 
to  disdain  general  truths  and  to  doubt  namely,  that  77a  foot-pounds  of  work — 
their  applicability.  Sir  W.  Siemens  has  that  is,  77a  times  the  amount  of  force 
given  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction  required  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  pound 
that,  "The  further  we  advance,  the  one  foot  from  the  ground — is  required 
more  thoroughly  we  approach  the  indi-  to  generate  as  much  heat  as  will  raise 
cations  of  pure  science  in  our  practical  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  by 
results."  Here  lies  the  secret  of  his  one  degree.  Now,  Siemens  had  studied 
success ;  and  bis  inventions  are  really  the  writings  of  Mayer  and  Joule,  and 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  attest  the  while  still  in  his  teens  he  adopted  the 
value  of  this  rule.  As  for  the  events  of  new  theory.  Forthwith,  he  set  himself 
his  early  life,  it  suffices  to  say  that  he  to  compare  this  theoretic  power  of  heat 
was  born  at  Lenthe,  in  Hanover,  in  with  the  mechanical  power  of  heat  de- 
1823  ;  that  he  was  educated  at  the  Poly-  veloped  in  the  steam-engines  of  the  day. 
technic  School  at  Madgeburg,  and  at  He  found  ^  of  the  total  heat  in  the 
the  University  of  Gottingen  ;  that  he  boiler  was  lost,  the  remaining  -j^  part 
came  to  England  in  1843.  for  the  pur-  alone  being  all  the  heat  really  converted 
pose  of  introducing  a  method  of  silver-  into  mechanical  effect.  Here  was  a 
ing  by  galvanic  deposit,  that  this  inven-  large  margin  for  improvement,  and  he 
tion  was  so  well  paid  for  that  he  com-  at  once  determined  to  try  to  save  some 
pared  himself  ,to  Crcesus,  and  resolved  of  this  wasted  heat — that  is,  he  set  to 
to  make  England  his  home.  From  that  work  to  construct  a  regenerator  or  accu- 
time  on  until  the  moment  of  his  death,  mutator  which  would  utilize  a  great  part 
on  the  iplh  of  last  month,  the  history  of  of  it,  and  so  approach  in  practical  re- 
bis  life  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  great  suits  more  nearly  to  the  theory  as  above 
inventions.  And  as  he  himself  attribut-  foriiiulated  by  Joule.  For  many  years 
ed  these  inventions  to  his  endeavor  "  to  his  labors  were  only  partially  successful, 
realize  in  practice  the  indications  of  and  on  these  we  need  not  dwell.  At 
pure  science,"  it  becomes  necessary  to  last,  more  than  ten  years  after  his  first 
speak  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  some  attempts,  he  tried  the  plan  of  volatizing 
branches  of  science  at>out  the  year  1840.  the  solid  fuel,  and  by  first  converting 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Davy  was  the  coal  into  gas,  and  then  using  the  gas 
the  first  to  demonstrate  the  immateriality  in  regenerators,  he  obtained  practical  re- 
of  heat,  by  melting  two  pieces  of  ice  in  suits  of  the  utmost  value.  In  his  regen- 
an  atmosphere  below  freezing-point  by  eralive  gas  furnace,  he  utilized  almost 
rubbing  them  together.  Guided  by  this  double  as  much  heat  as  the  steam-engine 
and  similar  experiments,  a  German  phy-  can  utilize.  The  last  lecture  ever  deliv- 
sician  named  Mayer  arrived  at  the  con-  ered  by  Michael  Faraday  was  delivered 
ception  of  the  interaction  of  forces ;  in  1862  before  the  Royal  Institution, 
indeed,  if  we  may  believe  Professor  Tyn-  and  had  for  its  subject  this  invention  of 
dall,  "Mayer  had  in  1842  actually  cal-  Siemens.     The  great  discoverer  lauded 
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the  good  qualities  of  the  furnace,  its  vessels  were  buitt,  whereas  in  1ES3  over 
economy,  its  facility  of  management.  260,000  tons  were  buitt,  being  one 
It  has  since  come  into  very  general  use.  founh  of  the  total  tonnage  of  new  ship- 
It  has  been  recently  stated  in  a  most  in-  building  for  that  year."  These  are 
teresting  book,  "The  Creators  of  the  achievements  which  would  in  theinselves 
Age  of  Steel,"  which  will  be  published  entitle  William  Siemens  to  the  gratitude 
this  week  by  Messrs,  Chapman  &  Hall,  of  mankind,  yet  in  another  field  he  has 
that  the  inventor  received  a  million  dol-  made  for  himself  a  siill  greater  name  ; 
lars,  or  two  handced  thousand  pounds,  and  his  method  remained  the  same  ;  he 
in  Tojalties  for  this  patent  in  the  United  ever  sought  to  realize  in  practice  theo- 
States  alone — no  mean  proof,  one  would  retic  truths. 

say,  of  its  usefulness  ;  yeft  Sir  William  It  was  in  1808  Ihat  Davy  produced  an 
Siemens  prophesied  for  it  a  still  more  electric  light,  although  at  an  excessive 
extended  sphere.  In  i88x  he  expressed  cost.  The  thing  lacking  was  a  strung 
his  belief  that  it  must  yet  be  introduced  and  continuous  current  at  a  cheap  rate, 
into  all  factories  and  on  shipboard,  nay.  In  1831,  Faraday  showed  that  electric 
that  "  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  currents  mi^ht  be  produced  by  perma- 
both  rich  and  poor  will  largely  resort  to  nent  magnetism.  These  currents,  how- 
gas  as  the  most  convenient,  the  clean-  ever,  were  very  weak.  This  defect 
est,  and  the  cheapest  of  heating  agents,  Siemens  set  himself  to  remedy  ;  in  1856, 
and  when  raw  coal  will  be  seen  only  at  he  produced  what  has  since  been  known 
the  colliery  or  the  gas-works."  If  this  as  the  Siemens  armature,  by  which  the 
hope  be  realized,  and  the  probability  is  strength  of  the  electric  current  could  be 
that  it  wilt  be,  the  regenerative  gas  fur-  increased  almost  indefinitely  ;  and  this 
nace  will  have  revolutionized  industry  discovery  led,  some  ten  years  later,  to 
as  completely  as  did  the  steam-engine,  the  discovery  of  the  dynamo -machine. 
Let  us  consider  one  result  of  this  inven-  In  February,  1867,  Mr.  William  Sie- 
lion.  When  Mr.  Siemens  took  out  the  mens  sent  to  the  Koyal  Society  a-paper, 
patent  for  his  furnace,  in  1861,  he  stated  "On  the  Conversion  of  Dynamic  into 
that  it  was  specially  applicable  to  the  Electrical  Force,  without  the  Use  of 
melting  of  steel  on  the  open  hearth.  Permanent  Magnetism."  Ten  days 
That  is,  he  thought  that  by  means  of  later,  Sir  Charles  Whealstone  announced 
this  furnace  "steel  could  be  made  — also  in  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society — 
directly  from  the  raw  ores,  without  the  the  same  discovery,  arrived  at  quite  in- 
intermediate  use  of  huge  blast-furnaces  dependently.  Both  papers  were  read 
and  laborious  refining  processes."  With  upon  the  same  night,  February  14th. 
this  object  in  view,  he  erected  experi-  "  It  would  be  difficult,"  says  Professor 
mental  steel  works  at  Birmingham  in  Tyndall,  "to  find  in  the  whole  field  of 
1865,  and  two  years  later  he  succeeded  science  a  more  beautiful  example  of  the 
completely  in  converting  old  iron  rails  interaction  of  natural  forces  than  that 
directly  into  steel.  Almost  immediately  set  forth  in  these  two  papers."  A  sug- 
his  method  was  adopted  at  Crewe,  by  gestion  contained  in  Sir  C.  Wheatstone's 
the  London  and  North-Westein  Railway  paper  led  Sir  W.  Siemens,  in  1880,  to  a 
Company  ;  a  little  later,  by  Krupp,  at  further  improvement  of  the  discovery. 
Essen.  Since  that  time  it  has  made  its  Without  going  into  details,  it  will  suffice 
way.  In  1873,  only  77,500  tons  of  to  say  that  the  invention  of  the  dynamo- 
open-hearth  steel  were  made  in  Great  machine  made  electricity  available  for 
Britain,  as  against  436,000  tons  in  1882.  industrial  purposes.  It  has  already  been 
One  effect  of  this  cheaper  process  of  proved  capable  of  Iransforniing  into 
producing  steel  deserves  mention  ;  it  electrical  work  90  per  cent  of  the  me- 
has  revolutionized  shipbuilding.  Not  chanical  energy  employed  as  motive- 
only  are  steel  vessels  safer,  because  power.  It  is  daily  giving  fresh  evidence 
stronger,  than  those  buitt  of  iron — they  of  its  utility  ;  and,  although  but  just  in- 
are  also  Hghier.  Their  carrying-power  Iroduced,  some  of  its  effects  belong,  in- 
accordingly  is  so  much  greater,  that  deed,  "  to  the  fairy-tales  of  science." 
they  are  said  to  earn  twenty-five  per  First  among  these  must  be  named  the 
cent  more  than  iron  ships.  Now,  "  in  electric  light.  The  leading  part  played 
1879,  only  about  30,000  tons  of  steel  by  Sir  W.  Siemens  in.the  improvement 
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or  this  light  is  so  well  knowD  as  to  ren-  alone."  and  he  added  that  it  would  not 

der    comment     supeifl^ious.     But    his  be  difficult  to  realize  a  large  proportion 

opinion  of  the  light  itself  raay  here  be  of  this  wasted  power  by  turbines,  etc., 

reproduced.     In  1882  he  said,  "  Elec-  and  to  use  it  at  great  distances  by  means 

tncity  must  win  the  day,  as  the  light  of  of  dynamo-electrical  machines.     Some 

luxury."     We  have  already  noticed  his  five  years  later,  a  similar  power  was  in 

belief  that  gas  will  come  to  be  used  for  England  transmitted  to  a  distance  by 

all  heating  purposes.     Sir  William  Sie-  meansof  electricity,  and  used  for  pump- 

mens,  too.  employed  the  electric  light  ing  water,  etc.     When  this  fact  is  con- 

in  horticulture  with  good  results  ;  the  sidered,  we  seem  led  to  the  portal  of  a 

fruit  and  grain,  we  are  told,  which  were  new  world,  stranger  and  more  fascinat- 

subjected  to  the  electric  light  at  night,  ing  than  any  pictured  by  the  imagina- 

gtew  with  extraordinary  rapidity,   and  tion.     To  turn,  however,  from  the  pos- 

were  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  the  sibilities  of  the  future  to  reality,  we 

fruit  and  grain  produced  under  ordinary  cannot  avoid  mentioning  one  fact  which 

conditions.     The  electric  railway  of  our  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  per- 

day  is   the  work  of  his  brother,   Dr.  sonalily  of  Sir  W.  Siemens.     In  1879  he 

Werner  Siemens,  who,  as  early  as  1S47,  constructed  a  house-giate  that  brought 

.  distinguished  himself  by  insulating  tele-  the  power  of  economizing  fuel  within 

graph  wires  by  means  of  gutta-percha,  the  means  of  the  ordinary  householder, 

and    so    making   submarine    telegraphy  \imX  "  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  wilh- 

practicable.     In  passing,    we  may  say,  out  restraint  and  at  the  least  expense,  he 

that  the  electric  telegraph,  as  it  is  to-  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a  patent." 

day,   owes  almost  as  much  to  the  im-  Whether  the  worth  of  this  grate  be  much 

provements  of  the  brothers  Siemens  as  or  little,  the  kindliness  of  the  action 

to   Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  or  to  Mr.  enhances  our  admiration  for  the  genius 

Morse,   the   American,    both  of   whom  of  Sir  William  Siemens  by  a  touch  of 

claim  fhe  honor  of  having  invented  it.  purely  human  sympathy.     With  this  in- 

But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  elec-  cident  we  might  well  conclude  our  sketch 

tricity  in  horticulture,  or  as  a  light  gen-  of  the  man  and  his  work,  but  we  cannot 

erally,  noonecandoubt  thatas  a'dynam-  help  remarking  that  his  successes  come 

ical  force  it  is  destined  to  revolution-  to   commend   a  reform    he   was  never 

ize    industry.     In    1877,    Sir    William  weary  of  advocating,  viz.,  that  the  State 

Siemens  calculated  that  "  all  the  coal  should  establish  free  technical  schools 

raised    throughout     the    world    would  and  science-laboratories  in  every  part  of 

barely  suffice  to  produce  the  amount  of  the  country, — Spectator, 
power  that   runs  to  waste  at  Niagara 
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Maria  Edceworth.     By  Helen  Zimmern.  (lie  place  of  loremost  rank  amoDK  English 

Boston  :  ftettrts  Bntlhirs.  riovellsts.     Fond  as  she  was  of  Ireland  and 

This   is   the  latest  iMue  of  the   "  Famous  the  Irish,  ahc  indulged  in  no  acntiroentalism 

Women"  series  and  for  the  general  reader  will  regarding   them.     She   saw  their  virtues  and 

easily  rank  with  the  most  interesting  yet  pub-  their  weaknesses  exaclly   as  Ihey  were,  and 

lished.     Maria  Edgeworth  is  one  of  the  brilliant  painted  them  iriih  a  poignant  and  searching  in- 

and    enduring    names  in   English    literature,  sight,  as  well  as  with  a  vivid  and  realistic  style. 

Her  falber  was  an  Irishman  with  al!  the  gay,  Mr.  Edgewonh  bcr  father,  co-operated  with  her 

careless  and  brilliant  trails  of  his  countrymen  ;  in  much  of  her  work,   but  that  which  makes 

and  Maria  though  born  in  England  had  from  the  name  of  Edgewonh  a  permanent  one  in 

her  earliest  years  the   deepest  fondness  and  literary   records   beats   her  stamp   alone.     In 

affection  for  ibe  country  and  people,  whose  life  children's  stories  she  almost  surpassed    her 

and  social  characteristics  she  was  destined  to  ability  as  a  novelist  (or  adults.     Many  of  the 

illustrate  so  effectively.    Her  literary  life  began  former  are  veritable  masterpieces  of  style  and 

when  she  was  less  Chan  twenty  years  old.  and  execution,  and  such  tales  as  "  Laiy  Laurence," 

continued  wiibout  Inlermiseion  up  to  the  time  "Tarlton,"  "The  Bracelets,"   "Forgive  and 

of  her  death.     During  this  time  she  assumed  Forget,"  etc.,  are  no  less  marked  t)T  ^er  Goeit 
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fenios  than  in  "  Almeria,"  "Castle  Rack'  voice  which  gave  such  dignity  and  weight  to 
rent,"  "  Ormond,"  and  "  The  Moral  Tales."  hie  utterances.  Dr.  Dewey  was  boru  in  Shef- 
Oar  autboress  was  the  first  to  niise  didactic  Ac-  field,  Mass.,  in  17^  of  a  family  in  easy  circun)' 
tioD  to  a  hifgh  rank  and  she  did  this  by  the  ease,  stances,  and  from  early  youth  as  might  be  ex- 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  of  narration,  which  peeled  his  tastes  were  o(  a  literary  and  studi- 
carried  the  moral  purpose  lightly  and  jwiftly  ous  character.  After  trying  teaching  and  busi- 
00  the  surface  without  protruding  it  unduly  aess  life  his  purpose  set  with  irresistible  force 
on  the  attention.  It  is  perhaps  in  her  tales  of  toward  the  ministry  and  he  entered  the  theo- 
Iriah  life  that  Miss  Edgeworth's  genius  shines  logical  seminary  at  Andover.  It  was  ati 
the  most  brilliantly.  The  happy  blending  of  Andover  that  his  doubts  in  respect  oF  Triniia- 
pathos  and  humor,  her  profound  knowledge  of  rian  theology  took  deep  root  and  so  much  was 
Irish  character  her  perspicacity  ol  statement,  he  disturbed  that  he  could  not  accept  any  invi- 
her  happy  faculty  of  charade riialion  unite  with  lailon  tdpreach  before  the  so. called  orthodox 
a  delightful  style  to  make  these  stories  almost  churches.  Dr.  Dewey,  however,  appears  to 
matchless  in  iheir  way.  Had  she  possessed  a  have  reconciled  himself  to  the  inconsistency. 
Utile  more  imagination  and  a  keen  sympathy  it  such  it  can  be  called,  of  preaching-before 
with  external  nature  and  scenery,  she  would  congregational  audiences  for  in  lS73  we  find 
have  done  nobly  for  Ireland,  what  Sir  Waller  him  accepting  a  call  from  a  parish  of  this  de~ 
Scott  did  for  Scotland.  .  As  it  is  Miss  Edge-  nomination  in  the  beautiful  town  of  New  Bed- 
worth  ignored  the  romance  and  glamour  of  ford,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years  in  the 
history  and  legend,  and  confined  herself  to  a  pursuit  of  the  very  arduous  duties  of  a  country 
study  of  Ireland  in  its  social  and  realistic,  clergymen.  His  sermons  even  at  this  time 
rather  than  in  its  picturesque  phases.  had  the  burning  poignancy  and  directness, 
Miss  Zimmern  has  given  us  a  vivid  and  well  that  freshness  of  method  and  treatment  which 
studied  picture  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  life,  in  made  one  of  his  fellow  clergymen  say  that  Dr. 
which  there  is  of  course  but  little  to  record  ex-  Dewey  wrote  "as  if  nobody  ever  wrote  ser- 
cept  her  literary  work  and  the  social  condi-  nons  before."  He  himself  says,  "The  pen 
tiOt«  and  influences  which  Influenced.  Dur-  was  dipped  in  my  heart,  1  do  know  that  with 
iog  her  home  life  and  foreign  travels  she  made  burning  brain  and  bursting  tears  I  wrote.  Lit- 
Ihe  acquaintance  of  all  the  brilliant  people  of  her  lie  fruit  perhaps  for  so  much  struggle  ;  be  It  so 
time  and  with  many  of  them  she  was  inliraaie.  ^-though  it  could  not  be  so  to  me.  But  so  we 
lo  her  social  life  she  appears  to  have  been  ex-  work.  Each  one  in  his  own  way  ;  and  alto- 
ceedingly  fascinating  and  sympathetic  and  to  gether something  comes  ol  it."  In  18^7  he 
have  shown  great  tenderness  of  disposition,  was  invited  to  New  York  City,  and  it  was  here 
a  fact  we  can  hardly  reconcile  with  her  lack  thai  he  became  distinctly  identified  with  the 
of  lenderneas  as  a  writer,  one  of  her  most  Unitarian  denomination  though  previously  his 
noticeable  defects  as  a  novehsl.  Wecanbearti-  theological  bias  had  leaned  that  way  and  bis 
ly  recommend  this  life  of  Maria  Edgcworth  not  dearest  friends,  among  whom  was  Or,  Chan- 
only  because  it  is  singularly  readable  in  itself  ning,  had  been  of  that  secL  Of  Dr.  Dewey's 
but  because  it  makes  familar  to  readers  of  the  jife  of  nearly  forty  years  in  New  York,  and  of 
present  age.  a  oouble  figure  in  English  literary  ^Is  indentiiy  with  the  great  religious,  political. 
history,  with  whose  lineaments  we  suspect  social  and  literary  interests  of  this  period  we 
most  readers  especially  of  the  present  genera-  cannot  speak  at  length.  In  addition  to  bis 
lion  arc  less  familiar  than  they  ought  to  be.  labors  as  a  preacher  he  was  a  voluminous  con- 
„  tributor  to  magazines  and  reviews,  and  took 
At)TOBIor.RAI-HY  AND  LETTEas  OF  OftVILL.  ^^^  ^„,  aclivrpart  in  all  the  imporUnt  con- 
Dewey.  D.D.  Edtted  by  h.s  Daughter  Mary  ^^y^„i„  „(  ^he  day.     As  a  puipit  orator  he 

E.  Dewey.  Boston  :  Xaierti  Srothtrs.  ,„„  . ,  ^„  '.    .„    K^    .  ..     „,^ 

'  was  lamnus  not  so  mucti  in  vtew  ot  his  pro- 

Dr,  Orville  Dewey  stood  prominently  among  found  thinking  or  felicity  of  style  though  in 

the  clergynen  and  scholars  of  the  last  genera-  neither  of  these  respects  was  he  lacking  ;  but 

tion,  and  there  is  many  an  elder  who  still  says  his  great  hold  on  the  public  was  the  burning 

when  the  great  orators  of  the   pulpit  of  the  sincerity   of  his  utterances  and  the  directness 

present  generation  are  praised,  "  Oh  but  you  with  which  he  went  to  his  work.     During  his 

should  have  heard   Dr.  Dewey  in  his  prime,  long  and  useful  life  Dr.  Dewey  was  associated 

However  great  or  small  Dr.  Orville   Dewey  with  the  foremost  minds  of  the  age,  and  the 

may  have  been  when  compared  with  the  lead-  letters  which  are  appended  to  the  autobiography 

ing  lights  of  the  pulpit  ot  the  day,  there  can  be  give  us  very  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  cordial 

no   doubt   that  his   life   was  singularly  rich,  admiration  and  friendships  which  bound  him 

.wholesome,  well  rounded,  and  fertile  in  good  to  other  great  men.     Indeed  to  most  readers 

influences.     As  high  as  was  his  reputation  as  the  letters  will  be  more  interesting  than  the 

a  pulpit  orator,   it  was  the  man   behind  the  Daxrative  portion  of  the  book,  as  they  give  a 
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more  searching  Insight  into  the  personalilj  of 
the  man.  This  view  of  Dr.  Oiville  Dew«y 
will  give  pleasure,  we  have  no  doubt  to  thou- 
sands who  Icnew  and  loved  him  living  ;  and  it 
will  keep  wonhilf  alive  the  fame  of  a  great 
preacher,  and  a  good  man. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs 
AND  LvsicAL  Poems  in  the  English  Lan- 
guage. Selected  and  Arranged  with  >{otes 
by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  WithaContin- 
uaiLon  Embracing  Selections  from  the  Works 
of  Recent  and  LivinK  English  Poets.,  Edited 
by  John  Foster  Kirk,  Pbiladelpbia  :  /.  B. 
Lippiniolt  dr"  Co. 

This  anthology  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  language  within  its  limits.  It  was 
&rst  published  in  t86a,  and  no  revisions  have 
since  been  made  until  the  present  time.  The 
poetry  treated  ended  with  the  Wordsworthian 
period,  and  the  magnificent  outburst  o\  song 
which  has  glorified  our  literature  since  was 
'.  totally  ignored.  Mr.  Kirk  the  editor  of  the 
present  edition  has  undertaken  to  correct  this 
detect.  We  think  that  most  of  our  readers  will 
be  disappointed  in  what  Mr.  Kirk  has  done. 
He  has  chosen  to  confine  his  selections,  repre- 
senting what  may  be  called  the  Victorian  poets, 
to  Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing, C lough,  Dante  Rosselti,  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Swinburne,  Matthew  Arnold,  Christina 
Rossetti,  and  Landor.  Several  of  these  are 
very  fully  represented,  but  many  other  brilliant 
names  specially  among  the  younger  poets  are 
totally  ignored  as  if  indeed  they  did  not  exist. 
Mr.  Kirk's  preface  does  not  altogether  justify 
his  omission.  Among  the  younger  poets  of 
our  generation  are  many  whose  genius  is  essen- 
tially lyrical,  and  worthy  ot  a  place  in  any 
anthology.  But  whatever  the  faults  of  omis- 
sion it  can  be  said  that  those  poems  which 
have  been  admitted  iire  marked  by  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed  and  is  in  every  way  a  very  neat  exam- 
ple of  book-making. 

Historical  Handbook  of  Italian  Sculpt- 
UKE.  By  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  French  Institute,  Author 
of  '"Tuscan  Sculptors,"  "Italian  Sculp- 
tors," etc.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Ckarlet 
Scribner's  Suns. 

If  Greek  sculpture  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  was  the  highest  reach  in  plastic  art,  so 
was  the  tenth  century  after  Christ  the  lowest. 
The  Byzantine  school  of  sculpture  had  suc- 
ceeded the  decadence  of  the  Greek,  and  all 
forms  of  art  were  regulated  by  strictly  conven- 
tional rules  which  utterly  crushed  genius  under 
the  weight  of  a  most  cumbersome  and  artificial 
pedantry.  To  this  succeeded  Medievalism 
which  valued  all  art  as  merely  a  means  of  con- 


veying religious  instruction  through  symbolical 
or  direct  representation.  So  sculpture  in  Italy 
dragged  out  a  feeble  existence  until  after  the 
year  looo  when  the  end  of  the  ivorld  was  con- 
fidently expected  to  take  place.  When  this 
dread  passed  away,  and  the  activities  of  life 
got  once  again  a  keen  hold  on  the  senses  of 
men,  art  ai  once  claimed  attention  and  found 
expression  among  other  forms  in  the  restora- 
tion and  building  of  churches.  As  sculpture 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  facades,  friezes, 
and  portals,  improvement  In  the  decorative  use 
of  the  chisel  quickly  asserted  itself. 

The  genuine  revival  of  sculpture  as  an  art 
expressing  the  free  and  untrammelled  aspira- 
tions of  the  age  began,  however,  with  Nicholas 
Pisano  of  Pisa  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  His  powerful  genius  fused 
and  unified  the  struggling  attempts  of  bis  pre- 
decessors, and  inspired  the  result  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  vitality  which  put  a  new  life  Into  the 
sculptor's  work  and  theories.  While  his  labor 
was,  for  the  most  part,  of  adecoratlve  character 
and  confined  itself  to  ecclesiastical  and  archi- 
tectura!  forms,  its  spirit  was  fresh  and  prophet- 
ic. His  greatest  work  was  the  pulpit  for  the 
Baptistery,  at  Pisa.  Here  really  begins  true 
Italian  sculpture.  His  scholars  and  those  of 
Andrea  Pisano  another  great  sculptor  filled 
Italy  with  works  of  genius  and  wrought  great 
activity  in  the  whole  working  of  plastic  art. 
But  sculpture  did  not  reach  its  great  and  free 
development  till  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
when  those  mighty  masters  Ghiberti,  Brunel- 
leschi,  and  Donatello  came  to  the  fore.  The 
passionate  Greek  inspiration,  which  loved 
beauty  (or  its  own  sake,  then  breathed  its  life 
through  all  forms  of  art,  and  Italy  was  a  veri- 
table hot-bed  of  art  products  in  every  form. 
Mr.  Perkins  in  this  book  has  given  lu  an  ad- 
mirable digest  of  the  movement  in  Italian 
plastic  arc  (roui  Pisano  to  Ghiberti  :  from 
Ghiberti  to  Michelangelo;  from  Michelangelo 
to  Cellini.  His  study  of  the  inQuences,  which 
thus  worked  out  the  wonderful  flowering  of 
Italian  plastic  art.  is  very  thorough  ;  and  his 
sketches  of  the  great  men  who  made  such  a 
brilliant  chain  of  gifted  sculptors  sufficiently  full 
of  detail  without  being  wearisome.  There  is 
a  nice  sense  of  historical  perspective  in  the 
book,  and  parts  arc  duly  related  to  each  other 
so  as  to  make  a  symmetrical  sutement  of  the 
subject.  The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated. 
and  there  is  a  complete  index  of  towns  aad 

Fair  Words  aboiit  Fair  Woman.    Gathered 
from   the    Poets   by    O.    B.    Bunce.      New 
York  :  B,  Appltlen  &•  Co. 
This  novel  and  delightful  anthology  ought  to 
attract  attention  even  at  a  time  when  antholo- 
gies collected  and  classified  on  every  possible 
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theory  are  so  comnian.     The  unique  title  in-  ofdelicate  and  sensitive  machinery.     Professor 

itanll;  suggests   the   purpose  of  the  book,  a  Meyerlakes  the  ground  that  a  complete  bnonl- 

glorification  of  the  beauty,  the  virtue,  and  the  edge  of  the  ebaraclcr  and  combination  of  the 

fascinations  of  woman  as  found  in  the  poets,  organs  of  speech  is  necessary  to  the  philolo- 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  evenings,  the  gist,  and  that  a  true  knowledge  of  (he  laws 

plan  of  the  book  finding  form  under  the  meet-  which  govern  the  transfortnalion  of  the  ele- 

ingiof  a  lillle  dub  who  gather  together  at  diSer-  .ments  of  speech  into  the  formation  of  dialecis 

ent  times  and  bring  each  one,  to  the  common  or  derivative  laiig;uages  can  be  obtained  from 

stock   contributions   from  the  world's  poesy,  a  study  of  the  physiological  laws  of  the  forma- 

The  first  evening  includes  those  poems  which  t'on  o(  articulate  sound.     The  author's  method 

notably  exalt  the  sex  and  present  noble  pictures  '"  "lus  making  the  physiology  of  the  voice  the 

of  maidenhood  and  womanhood;  the  second  key  to  philological  differences  in  language  is 

eveningiocludesagreat  number  of  poems  from  'f'"  ^'  *>**  started  from  the  structure  of  the 

the  old  English  singers  from  Spencer  to  Waller,  organs  of  speech,  and  given  a  sketch  of  all 

poems  of  admiration  which  relate  to  the  quali-  possible  articulate  sounds.     He  claims  to  have 

lies  of  particular  women  ;  the  third  evening  constructed  a  system  in  which  are  not  only  al[ 

unfolds  the  gorgeous  gallery  of  feminine  por-  known  articulate  sounds,  but  all  those  which 

traits,  painted  by  that  greatest  modern  master  in  possible  future  evolution  of  language  may 

of  bis  art,  Alfred  Tennyson  ;   the  fourth  pre-  come  to  exist.     Dr.  Meyer  has  found  it  possi- 

seots  us  with  selections  from   Moore.  Burns,  hie  to  trace  the  relations  and  capacity  for  com- 

uid  other  Scotch  and   Irish  poets;    the  fifth  binallon  of  the  various  articulate  sounds.     So, 

evening  gathers  together  extracts  from  Greek,  too,  the  leading  characteristics  in  the  manner 

Latin,   Italian,   French,   German,  Spanish  and  of  the  employment  of  the  organs  of   speech 

other  foreign  bards,  who  have  written  in  the  have  been  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which 

Riory  of   the   female   sex  ;  the  sixth  evening,  words  in  an  original  language  have  changed 

offers  a  greai  variety  of  miscellaneous  poems  in  the  period  of  transition,  as  for  example  in 

ranging  from  Swift  to  the  poets  of  our  own  the  changes  of  words  of  the  old   Latin  stock 

day;   the  seventh  evening  considers   woman  into  the  eorrespondingones  in  French,  Italian, 

as  the  anget  of  home  and  the  domestic  circle  ;  and  Spanish.     It  will  be  seen  that  Professor 

and  in  the  eighth  woman  appears  as  the  hero-  Meyer's  book  is  less  designed,  then,  to  en- 

ine  of  romantic  story.     It  will  be  readily  seen  lighten  a  mere  physiological  curiosity,  than  to 

that  the  plan  of  this  collection  is  a  very  charm-  meet  the  needs  of  philologists,  musicians,  and 

■  ug  and  attractive  one,  and  certainly  the  editor  of  educated  people  generally.     The  first  chap- 

bas  carried  out  the  plan  with  remarkable  taste  ter  treats  of    the  formation  of  the  organ  of 

and  good  judgment.     We  cannot  fancy  a  more  speech  ;  the  second  discusses  the  relations  be- 

dainty  and  attractive  gift-book  from  man  to  tween  the  organ  of  speech  and  the  formation 

woman.     Each  evening  has  a  vignette   illus-  of  sound  ;   and  the  third  chapter  is  taken  up 

tralion  drawn  by  Will  H.  Low   symbolically  entirely    with     the     lormaiion     of    articulate 

expressing  the  plan  of  (he  chupitr.     The  book  sounds.     The  book  is  illustrated  with  forty-one 

is   beautifully   printed  and  bound,   and   alto-  woodcuts,  and  has  the  pretty  red  cloth  biod- 

getber  it  is  a  truly  dainty  work,  veritably  ful-  ing  of  tbe  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
£IUag    tbe    motto    on    the    title-page :     "  A 

CfTgiou,  Galltry   tf   Gallant  InvenH^ni.  gar-  Laura:  Ak  American  GlW-     By  Eliiabeth 

nishid  and  dieted  with  diveri  daynHi  devices,  E.   Evans.     Philadelphia  :   /.  B.  Uppimolt 

right  diHeati  and   delighl/ull,  le    rtcreale   echi  **  '^<>- 

modat  mind  viilhall."  This  Story  of  American  life  is  of  a  very  mild 

and  Innocuous  character  and  bat  to  do  with  the 

Tub  Orga-ns   of   Speech.     By  G.    H.   Von  summer  experiences  of  a  party  of  visitors  to 

Meyer,  Professorof  Anatomy  in  the  Univer-  Castine,  Me.,  which  is  the  jumping-off  place, 

sity  of  Zurich.     New  York :  D.  AppUton  &■  „e  believe,  of   "  Way.Down  East."     The  flfr- 

^-  tations.  love-making,  and  adventures  generally 

This   new   volume   In    (be    "International  of  tbe  heroines  of  the  story  are  of  the  most  sim- 

Scientilic"  series  worthily  sustains  tbe  cbarac-  pie  and  prosaic  sort,  and  the  conversation  is 

ter  ol  its  predecessors.     The  object  is  to  give  after  the  same  pattern.     The  object  of  the  book 

an  adequate  scientific  explanation  of  the  organs  appears   to    be    (he    delineation   of  a   sweet, 

of  speech  and  their  application  in  the  formation  wholesome,  simple-hearted  American  girl,  who 

of  articluate  sounds  with  reference  (o  philuU  while  thoroughly  national  and  not  in  (he  least 

ogy.     Nowhere  in  the  physiology  and  anat-  guided  by  foreign  traditions  or  convention  (we 

omy  of   (he   human   system  can  be   found   a  are  given  to  understand  that  she  has  travelled 

more  beautiful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  abroad)   is    full   of    the    truest  womanliness. 

than  here,  nowhere  a  more  perfect  adjustment  This  purpose  is  well  enough,  but  we  regret  that 
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[he  author  should  have  set  tier  picture  against 
a  b3£lcground  so  dull,  slupid,  and  absolutely 
uninteresting.  The  events  of  the  book  touch 
none  bat  the  most  placid  surface  feellnRs.  and 
there  is  no  issue  of  life  suggesLed  which  in  ihe 
least  stirs  the  imatiination  or  sympathies.  The 
story  is  left  even  niLhout  a  Jtnouiminl.  The 
hero  disappears  after  we  have  been  prepared' 
for  some  downright  love-making  nitb  a  simple 
good-by,  and  Bo  there's  an  end  on't.  We 
fancy,  however,  that  our  heroine,  the  American 
girl,  doesn't  cry  her  eyes  out  for  it,  as  [he  re- 
creant one  is  a  millc-and- water  sort  of  a  fellow 
at  the  best.  The  book  is  one  which  will  pass 
well  enough,  however,  wi[h  the  endless  grist 
of  fiction  [urned  out  to  meet  the  demand  of 
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Professor  Duntzer's  latest  work, '"  A  Life 
of  Goethe,"  maybe  fitly  described  as  a  diction- 
ary of  Goethe's  life.  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  it  a  model  of  accuracy.  No  labor  has 
teemed  too  great  which  could  add  one  iota  to 
our  knowledge,  or  undeceive  us  in  what  we 
wrongly  knew.  If  the  Professor's  aim  was 
merely  to  write  a  useful  book  of  reference,  he 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  successfully 
accomplished  his  task.  He  has  given  us  facts 
in  abundance,  but  has  not  attempted  to  attach 
to  each  its  due  importance  ;  consequently  the 
book  lacks  proportion.  The  pettiest  details 
are  there  side  by  side  with  the  most  important 
events  of  the  poet's  life. 

Time  has  not  been  permitted  to  change  the 
old  Leather  Bo[tle  Inn  at  Cobham,  Kent,  nor 
its  parlor,  so  minutely  described  In  the  "  Pick- 
wick Papers,"  wherein  Mr.  Tupman  on  a 
memorable  occasion  was  discovered.  Within 
and  without  the  quaint  Inn  remains  as  it  was 
lifty  years  ago,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  land- 
lord and  landlady  proud  of  its  associations. 

Mrs.  Olifhant,  who  has  apparently  an  end- 
less capacity  for  composition,  is  now  living  in 
Venice.  She  is  about  to  bring  out  a  work  on 
that  city,  in  addition  to  her  promised  novel  of 
"Hester."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  well  Mrs.  Oliphant  could  write  if  restrict- 
ed to  one  book  In  two  oV  three  years. 

The  British  people  seem  to  take  a  sentimental 
interest  at  least  In  the  miseries  of  their  poor. 
No  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  copies  of  Mr. 
G,  R.  Sims's  book,  "  How  the  Poor  Live," 
were  ordered  by  the  trade  in  advance  of  publi- 

Dr.  Charles  Waldstbin,  of  Cambridge  Uni' 
ver^ity,  has  notified  his  family  of  his  election 
to  the  honorable  position  of  Director  of  the 
Fitzwilliaro  Museum  at  Cambridge,  as  succes- 


sor to  Prof.  Sidney  Colvio.  Dr.  Waldstein 
had  six  competitors  for  the  position.  This  is 
a  new  and  striking  success  in  an  extraordina- 
rily successful,  and  still  very  brief,  career ;  for 
Dr.  Waldstein  is  now  only  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  In  the  City  of 
New  York  in  the  year  1856.  He  is  already  a 
Reader  (lecturer)  00  Greek  Ai[  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  has  been  engaged  in  es- 
tablishing there  a  nen  archxological  school. 
His  father  is  the  well-known  optician  in  Union 
Square,  and  a  brother.  Dr.  Louis  Waldstein, 
has  la[ely  begun  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
this  city,  after  the  completion  of  bis  European 
studies.  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  will  visit  this 
country  this  month,  but  wilt  probably  not  re- 
main more  than  four  weeks.  He  has  been  in- 
vited to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

M.  Alphonsb  DaudetIs  at  work  upon  anew 
novel,  which  is  to  be  published  simuluneously 
in  French  and  German  at  Paris  and  Dresden 
about  the  end  of  February.  Heiurich  Mlnden, 
the  Dresden  publisher,  has  made  public  a  char- 
acteristic extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  novelist.  "  If  it  be  practicable,"  writes 
M.  Daudet,  "I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  kindness 
tu  myself  if  you  can  confide  the  German  trans- 
lation of  my  new  woik  to  the  poor  lady  who 
served  me  as  the  model  for  '  Madame  Ebsen  ' 
in  L' Evangilislt.  The  old  lady  has  now  be- 
come quite  deaf.  She  is  consequently  incapa- 
ble of  giving  the  German  lessons  by  which  she 
lived,  and  there  is  every  fear  that  she  may  fall 
in[o  the  most  wretched  poverty.  She  is  a  Ger- 
is  well  educated  " 


The  English  translation  of  John  Bull  it  am 
III,  in  which  [he  weaknesses  and  greatnesses, 
peculiarities  and  prejudices,  virtues  and  vices, 
of  John  Bull  are  .good -humored I y  hi[  off,  and 
described  as  seen  through  French  spectacles, 
li  definitely  announced  lor  publication  from 
Y'  Leadenhalle  Presse  early  in  December.  Of 
the  original  French  text  some  thirty  IJiliont 
fertts  have  been  disposed  of  within  a  period  of 
two  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  an  edition  every 
other  day  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  French 
publisher  has  already  paid  more  than  a  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  fortunate  author  who  writes 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Max  O'Reil.  The 
English  translation  will  be  published  athalf-a. 
crown  ;  and  ne  learn  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  edition,  consisting  of  jooo  copies,  is 
already  bespoken. 

In  reply  to  Anthony  TroUope's  statement  in 
his  Autobiography  that  he  never  received  any 
money  for  the  sale  of  his  books  in  America,  and 
that  in  his  belief  his  publishers  were  not  paid 
five  per  cent  of  the  eipenseol  such  sale,  the 
New  York  CnftV  affirms  that  Messrs,  Applcton 
paid  TroUope's  publisher  jfjoo  (or  the  u 
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"Ralph  the  Heir"  as  a  serial,  and  thai  Messrs. 
Harper  paid  attogeiher  £z<xio  to  him  and  his 
publishers. 

The  Russian  Government  tiasdecided  to  trans- 
fer the  archives  now  preserved  ai  Siedlcc,  Ra- 
dom,  Kiclce,  Lublin,  and  some  other  towns  to 
Warsan,  nhere  ihejr  are  to  be  deposited  with 
the  Polish  Stale  Papers.  This  step  seems  to  be 
a  continuation  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  policy 
begun  in  iSSo  by  the  removel  of  the  Plotsk  and 
Pelrikof  records  to  the  capital  of  the  province. 
The  measure,  it  is  staled,  is  undertaken  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  arrangement  and  description  of 
the  documeals  and  render  them  mote  accessible. 
Hon  fartbis  last  purpose  maybe  realited  is  per- 
baps  doubtful.  Ceriaio  it  is  thai  the  nhole  col- 
'  lection  will  contain  a  vasiand  but litUe  explored 
mass  of  materials  for  the  history  of  Poland. 

Th£  sumptuous  work  which  is  being  pre. 
pared  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Govem- 
tnent  lo  commemorate  the  coronation  of  the 
Claris  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  to  con- 
tain about  forty  plates,  from  the  designs  of  the 
Academician  M.  Zichy,  which  depict  the  roost 
nriking  scenes  during  the  ceremonies  and  fes- 
tivities at  Moscow,  and  in  which  numerous 
portraits  will  be  introduced. 

Mb.  Flr.vivall,  as  director  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society,  has  received  an  amusing 
offer  from  New  South  Wales.  A  genlteman 
there  has,  after  seven  years'  search,  discovered 
not  only  the  well-known  historical  character 
who  wrote  all  ShaJces  pea  re's  plays  and  poems, 
but  the  very  month  and  spot  in  which  eleven  of 
the  plays  were  written,  and  the  probable  dale 
and  locality  in  which  the  rest  were  composed, 
the  author's  object  in  writing  them,  and  the  his- 
torical characters  and  events  meant  by  the 
dramatic  ones  ;  further,  that  one  character  was 
interpolated,  and  one  entire  play  was  written 
by  the  author  after  Shakespeare's  death.    This 

ciplbin  all  the  Sonnets  except  four  (123,  124, 
144.  146),  and  those  "  will  be  explained  on  a 
future  occasion."  He  knows  who  "  Mr.  W. 
H.,"  the  begetter  of  the  Sonnets,  was,  and  all 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ; 
and  be  can  show  that  onr  royal  family  is 
descended  from  Perdita.  So  certain  is  the 
researcher  of  the  value  of  his  discoveries  that 
he  offers  to  come  at  once  to  London  and  un- 
fold his  secrets  lo  the  members  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society,  if  only  they  will  guarantee 
him  the  payment  of  £y3,ooo  in  case  he  can 
convince  the  majority  of  them  of  the  truth  of 
his'discovenes.  A  letter  from  the  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales  attests  the  high  standing 
and  sanity  of  the  discoverer. 

"  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Harwood  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Saturday  Revitui,"  says  one 
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of  the  English  literary  weeklies,  "marks  the 
dose  of  a  long  and  honorable  journalistic 
career.  One  of  the  staff  of  the  Morning 
ChrtmicU  under  Mr.  Douglas  Cook's  ediionbip, 
Mr.  Harwood  followed  his  chief  when  he 
started  the  Saturday  Rtviivi,  being  sub-editor 
of  the  new  journal  from  its  commencement. 
On  Cook's  death,  In  1868,  he  succeeded  lo  the 
editorship  of  the  paper,  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  he  has  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  hit 
task.  He  proved  one  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  courteous  of  editors,  and  every  one  who 
has  known  bim  wiit  regret  that  advancing  years 
have  led  him  to  withdr&w  from  active  life." 


MISCELLANY. 
The  Origin  of  the  Cholesa  in  Egypt. — 
A  Belgian  contemporary,  the  Ofinitm.  men- 
tions the  following  additional  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  contention,  first,  that  the  cholera 
bad  not  been  imported  from  India  ;  and.  sec- 
ondly, that  the  theory  of  quarantine  is  faulty 
and  antiquated.  According  to  Dr.  Dutrieuz 
Bey.  who,  as  Belgian  delegate  on  the  Sanitary 
and  Quarantine  Commission  of  Alexandria,  and 
Intrusted  with  an  official  mission  into  the 
cholera  district,  bad  special  opportunities  for 
investigating  the  maltar.  the  cholera  can  be 
traced  in  its  worst  forms  lo  various  points  of 
the  Delta  previous  to  themonth  of  April,  which 
would  conclusively  prove  its  endemic  nature. 
Thus  he  mentions  Uiat  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen deaths  took  place  at  Mel-ei-Goura,  south- 
east of  Mansourah,  in  the  month  of  February, 
but  that  the  Sheikh  concealed  the  fact,  and  fal- 
sified the  register  of  deaths  for  fear  of  a  mill, 
tary  cordon.  Again  he  traced  the  cholera  lo 
Mehallet  as  far  back  as  April  4th,  while  It 
made  it  appearance  at  Damietia  on  April  37th, 
He  further  calls  attention  lo  the  fact  that  from 
April  until  the  end  of  June,  when  a  quarantine 
was  established,  Damietta  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  neighboring  ports  of 
Syria  and  Greece  without  a  single  case  of 
cholera  having  come  to  notice  at  any  of  them. 
This  invalidates  singularly  the  theory  adopted 
with  regard  to  quarantine  by  the  Mediterranean 
Powers,  and  the  logical  result  of  simitar  inves- 
tigations will  be  the  total  abolition  of  quaran- 
tine, against  which  the  highest  medical  authori- 
ties in  most  countries  have  long  been  agitat- 
ing. Already  at  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  at  Vienna,  in  July,  1874,  the  rep-  . 
resentaiives  of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
and  Denmark,  gave  opinions  favorable  to  the 
abolition  of  quarantine  and  10  a  substitution  of 
theEnglishmodeof  revision"  but  to  no  avail  ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  saiistactory  to  learn  that 
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the  Belgian  Govcrnmenl  are  at  preseot  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  adopting  at  Antwerp 
the  rules  applied  tn  British  ports  nith  regard 
to  the  cholera. 

SooTHSAViNC  IN  India. — The  Commissioner 
o(  Police  of  Madras  has  received  the  following 
curious  native  petition,  which  was  numerously 
signed  :  "  Respected  Sir — We,  the  under- 
signed inhahitanis  of  Numgumbakum,  beg  to 
bring  to  your  notice  the  existence  of  what  we 
sorely  leel  an  unmitigated  public  nuisance,  and 
pray  for  its  immediate  removal.  Amid  a  thick, 
dark,  shady  grov«,  only  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  Agra  harem,  and  not  half  a  fur- 
long from  the  public  road  there  is  a  Kali  tem- 
ple, which,  from  the  peculiar  nature  o(  its  situa- 
tion, has  been  marked  out  as  an  advantageous 
place  of  soothsaying  and  exorcism.  Here  once 
a  week  (and  now  twice  or  thrice,  as  he  chooses) 
a  soothsayer  manages  to  gather  about  him  a 
number  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  various 
castes  by  his  powers,  of  which  we  need  hardly 
say  anything,  of  soothsaying,  casting  out 
devils,  etc.  Not  to  speak  of  the  superstitious 
practices  that  take  place,  we  feel  such  meetings 
grossly  reprehensible,  and  extremely  objection- 
able on  the  following  grounds,  which,  however, 
are  but  a  few  among  many  :  That  the  place 
abounding  as  it  docs  with  snake-boles,  is  a  very 
dangerous  one  lor  people  to  resort  to  in  the 
night,  the  usual  time  when  he  begins  his  busi- 
ness being  II  or  izf.h.  ;  that  it  has  been  found 
to  be  a  resort  of  wicked  persons  with  necessarily 
bad  designs ;  that  It  being  the  dead  of  the  night 
when  the  liarue  commences  (and  it  continues 
the  whole  night  and  some  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing), his  dread  howling  sand  jarring  drums  dis- 
turb our  night's  sleep  and  startle  young  children 
In  bed  ;  add  to  these  the  general  behavior  on 
the  occasion,  which  is  an  outrage  upon  the 
public  sentiment  of  refinement  and  morals. 
On  these  grounds  we  petitioned  the  Com- 
missioner last  year,  and,  on  inspection  by  the 
inspector,  he  was  pleased  to  order  that  the 
soothsaying  should  slop  at  lo  p.m.,  which 
order,  however,  we  grieve  lo  say,  came  lo  be 
relaxed  as  soon  as  it  was  passed.  We  beg 
further  lo  sute  that  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  reading-room  premises  for  concerting 
measutes  lo  put  a  stop  lo  Ihe  soothsaying  and 
exorcism  nuisance,  and  that  this  petition  is 
only  the  outcome  of  a  i esolution  adopted  there- 
in. P.  S. — An  instance  oraitied  in  the  body 
of  the  petition  we  beg  lo  mention  here— the  ill- 
treaunenl  of  an  adult  gid  of  about  twenty 
years.  This  gitl,  it  was  given  out,  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil.  She  was  cured,  but  a  period 
of  strict  regimen  must  be  allowed  to  make  sure 
of  ihe  eSectual  cure  ;  eight  days  of  severe  con. 
fioemeni  in  an  entirely  isolated  room,  alone 
and  unaccompanied,  three  times  bath,  nine 


vessels  of  rfater  each  lime  during  which  she 
was  to  come  round  the  temple  with  a  vessel 
each  lime,  perfect  waking  all  day  ;  a  regimen 
extremely  impossible  and  very  irrational.  The 
girl  observed  all,  but  whenever  she  was  op- 
pressed by  sleep  she  indulged  a  little  in  a  talk 
with  her  neighbor.  On  the  Friday  night,  which 
was  the  last  day  of  the  term,  a  woman  who 
had  also  come  lo  the  lemple  and  who  is  sup- 
posed, sometimes  permitted,  lo  act  for  the 
soothsayer,  suddenly  pulled  this  almost  ema- 
ciated gill  by  the  hair  and  shaking  her  violeol- 
ly  (the  locks  of  her  hair  still  firmly  grasped  by 
the  other'sarm),  screamed  that  the  devil  had  not 
left  the  gill,  and  pretending  to  torture  the  devil 
inflicted  excruciating  pain  upon  the  girl.  Thus 
the  devil  was  chastised  out  of  the  girl.  In  a, 
few  hours  more.  Madurai  Viram  came  boldly 
forth,  and  the  girl  was  summoned  before  the 
soothsayer,  now  his  Awful  Majesty.  '  What ! 
your  father  spends  so  much  money  for  you  ; 
your  mother  exerts  and  almost  exhausts  her 
energy  in  drawing  water  for  you  from  Ihe  well  ; 
I  took  so  much  trouble  lo  cast  the  devil  out 
from  you,  and,  silly  girl,  you  don't  think  of  all 
this,  bui  thoughtlessly  wander  about  and  chai 
away  with  your  neighbor?  The  girl  appealed 
piteously  to  the  man  (not  the  man  surely) : 
'  Keep  away  my  sleep  that  is  so  heavy  on  my 
eyelids,  and  I  will  not  do  it.'  'So  audacious 
to  talk  to  me  !  Hold  out  your  hand  will  you  ?' 
The  girl  shrank  back,  but  the  man  pulled  her 
by  the  bait  by  a  cane  with  an  angle  at  ihe  end 
and  he  was  assisted  by  the  push  of  the  mother 
from  the  back,  and  using  alt  words  which  no 
ear  can  hear  and  no  tongue  can  utter, 
ihrashed  her  most  mercilessly  till  her  limbs  be- 
came black.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  loo 
well  known  lo  require  labor  of  proof.  It  tieing 
so  important,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  not  dis- 
dain for  it  the  notice  which  it  deserves  from 
your  hands." 

Acting  in  Earnest.— It  is  well  known  that 
during  those  hours  which  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  devoted  lo  literary  labor,  so  thor- 
oughly did  be  throw  himself  into  the  different 
characters  of  his  works,  that  for  the  time  being 
he  thought,  plotted,  spoke,  and  acted  only  in 
Iheir  respective  persons,  forgetting  altogether 
that  he  waseitheranovclisl  or  Charles  Dickens, 
or  indeed  any  other  than  that  particular  individ- 
ual whose  portrait  had  so  long  by  mental  in- 
tercourse become  indelibly  Implanted  on  bis 
mind.  To  the  habitual  practice  of  this  trail, 
therefore,  a  very  large  proportion  of  bis  suc- 
cess is  to  be  attributed  ;  for  it  must  always  be 
maintained  that  in  the  irulhful  delineation  of 
character — and  each  individual  character  em- 
bodies a  variety  of  the  human  passions — all  Ihe 
genius  of  an  exceptionally  qualiRcd  novellsl  or 
dramatist  is  to  be  traced  ;  and  be  who  can  so 
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eompUtely  identify  himself  vilh  the  ' 
o(  his  imagination  as  to  sinL  in  them  the  con- 
tcionsoesB  of  bis  own  pcnonalily,  must  nerds 
present  a  chain  uf  cbaractcrizalicia,  as  natural 
as  it  will  be  imposing  and  attractive.  And  if 
this  be  true  of  an  author,  with  bon  much 
greater  force  must  it  not  apply  to  an  actor,  who 
becomes  at  once  the  instrument  or  the  inter' 
preter  of  the  dramatist,  and  whole  business  it 
is  lo  represent  faithfully  all  those  emotions 
which  have  been  allotted  to  the  character  tbat 
he  impersonates  7  It  is  therefore  not  only 
necessary  that  the  kistrio  act  his  part  with  all 
due  intelligence,  and  with  every  attention  to 
details  in  the  matter  of  costume  and  other  ac- 
cessories ;  but  be  mustaclually/f^/ the  charac- 
ter— to  lose  himself  so  completely  tbat,  for  tbo 
time  present,  he  become  in"  turn  Othello,  Mac- 
beth, Romeo,  or  any  other  of  those  person- 
ages which  bis  art  calls  upon  him  to  assume. 
A  characteristic  anecdote,  ably  illustrating  this 
fact,  has  lately  been  reported — ou  tbe  authority 
of  M.  Jules  Clareiie— touching  upon  Salvini's 
conception  of  Othello.  It  appears  tbat  one 
evening  the  ureat  tragedian  was  sorely  pressed 
by  a  party  ot  friends  lo  give  them  as  a  recita- 
tion the  last  monologue  of  Othello.  At  length 
he  consented,  and  after  a  few  moments  rose, 
and  began  in  that  fine  resonant  voice  with 
which  few  members  of  his  profession  have  been 
so  gifted.  But  suddenly,  and  in  the  middle  uf 
a  line,  he  paused,  then,  with  a  gesture  signifi- 
cant of  disappointment,  exclaimed  :  "  No  ;  it 
ii  impossible  \  I  am  not  in  the  situation.  I 
am  not  prepared  for  this  supreme  anguish.  In 
order  to  render  the  frantic  despair  of  Othello, 
I  need  to  have  passed  ihroogh  all  his  tortures. 
I  need  to  have  played  the  whole  part.  But  to 
enter  thus  the  soul  of  a  character  without  hav- 
ing gradually  penetrated  into  it— I  cannot ;  it 
la  impossible  !' '  Salvini  is  moved  by  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  part ;  and  from  the  moment  that 
he  steps  on  the  stage,  he  is  no  longer  Satvini, 
but  Othello,  Lear,  or  any  other  of  Shake- 
speare's ma-iterpieccs.  It  is  jocularly  said  in 
Italy,  that  Salvini  always  carries  in  his  pocket 
a  free  pardon,  signed  by  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in 
case  when  he  plays  Othello,  of  his  smothering 
Desdemona  in  downright  earnest.  Another 
inipassioned  actor  of  the  very  highest  class 
naa  the  late  Mr.  Macready.  "  I  have  often 
watched  him."  writes  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala,  "  from  the  flies  before  he  went  on,  stand- 
ing at  the  wing,  apparently  lashing  himself 
into  the  proper  frame  of  excitement  needed 
foe  the  particular  part  which  he  was  playing, 
and  muttering  meanwhile  in  a  seemingly  in- 
coherent manner  to  himself.  But  I  have  been 
assured  that  these  utterances  were  by  no 
means  incoherent,  and  that  thoroughly  idenli- 
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fying  himself  with  the  part,  he  unfeignedly  be- 
lieved himself,  for  the  nonce  to  be  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  or  what  not ;  and  would  hold  tbe 
most  passionate  discourse  with  himself,  touch- 
ing the  guilt  of  Claudius,  the  gray  hairs  of 
Duncan,  and  the  potency,  gravity,  and  rever- 
ence Ksi  the  Signory  of  Venice,  his  very  noble 
and  approved  good  masters."  On  one  occa- 
sion, immediately  after  the  curtain  had  been 
rung  up  on  tbe  first  act  of  Macbeth,  an  unlucky 
actor  in  the  company  chanced  to  stumble  upon 
the  tragedian  during  his  passionate  prepara- 
tions, the  consequence  of  which  was  tbat 
Macready  quite  unwittingly,  dealt  him  a  blow 
on  the  hand  with  such  force  that  the  blood 
flowed  forth  ;  and  as  at  that  instant  the  victim 
was  to  make  bis  entrance  on  the  scene,  he  im- 
personated Ihe  "bleeding  soldier"  only  too 
naturally,  and  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
other  actors.  Talma,  also,  was  so  realistic  an 
actor,  that,  in  order  to  work  up  bis  grand  bursts 
of  passion,  he  would  seize  upon  any  unfortu- 
nate super  whom  he  came  upon  behind  the 
scenes,  and  shake  him  until  he  himself  had  be- 
come breathless,  and  the  man  frightened  be- 
yond all  controi  at  his  assumed  violence. 
Nevertheless,  the  peculiarities  both  of  Mac- 
ready  and  Talma  were  only  in  accordance 
with  that  precedent  furnished  in  ancient  his- 
tory, though  with  less  disastrous  results.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  vEsop,  the  Roman  actor, 
so  interested  himself  in  the  characters  he  un- 
dertook, that  one  day  when  he  played  Atreus, 
he.  in  thai  scene  where  it  falls  to  his  lot  to 
consider  how  he  might  best  destroy  Ihe  tyrant 
Thyestes,  worked  himself  up  into  such  a  pitch 
of  ungovernable  rage  that  he  struck  one  of  the 
minor  performers  with  his  sceptre  and  laid  him 
dead  at  his  feet.  —  Ckambtrs' s  youmal. 

A  Nbw  Form  op  Dinner. — "Somebody 
oughl  lo  introduceinto England,"  saysthe  Pa/l 
Mali  CaMlIt,  "  a  form  of  entertainment  which 
has,  we  are  told,  been  for  some  time  in  vogue 
in  Par'n—dlittrs  m  llti.  At  these  dinners — 
and  the  rule  has  been  sometimes  extended  lo 
dances— all  the  guests  are  bound  to  appear 
with  their  heads  attired  in  some  fancy  costume. 
An  old  gentleman  goes  as  a  Doge  of  Venice  or 
a  Pope,  a  young  lady  as  Marie  Antoinette  or 
an  Incroyable.  The  choice  of  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen  Is  unltmitA,  and  as  the  disguise  is 
of  Ihe  head  alone  the  great  expense  of  a  com- 
plete fancy  dress  Is  avoided,  while  at  the  same 
lime  the  opportunity  for  accurate  imitation  of 
antique  types  Is  Increased  through  the  much 
greater  facility  offered  by  prints  and  paint- 
ings which  so  often  give  only  the  head  and 
bust.  We  commend  the  novelty  to  the  coun- 
try bouses.  In  Paris  the  function  is  notified 
to  the  guests  by  the  addition  of  the  words  '  ih 
file'  to  Ihe  card  of  invitation." 
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A  Sculptor's  Studio.— It  is  large— thirty- 
five  feet  in  length — and  the  sloping  roof  is  high  -. 
bat  being  somewhat  full,  it  scarcely  gives  the 
idea  of  ils  size.  Here,  too,  the  walls  are  tinted 
the  same  Pompeian  red.  But  the  principal 
first  impression  is  that  here  [he  workshop  ele- 
meal  has  been  minimized  until  it  may  be  said 
to  be  eliminated.  Mr.  Thornycioft  says  that 
he  does  not  like  the  room  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  is  spent  to  be  comfortless.  Cer- 
tainly few  sculptors'  studios  are  so  pretty,  so 
cosej.  Tliere  is  no  dirt,  no  untidiness,  no 
parade  of  the  utensils  of  his  craft.  The  very 
water-pot  that  holds  Ihc  brush  with  which,  as 
with  a  holy-water  asperge.  the  sculptor  mast 
sprinkle  his  clay  in  order  to  keep  it  moist,  is 
inclosed  in  a  brass  pot  of  quaint  design,  being 
in  fact  a  Breton  milk-pail.  It  is  lo  be  seen  on 
the  rug  lieside  the  modelling  stand,  which  is 
aurmouiiled  by  the  clay  sketch  of  a  monument 
to  adead  father  and  son  to  be  erected  in  Liver- 
pool for  the  widowed  mother.  Culture,'  true 
culture,  not  its  lea-cup  semblance,  pervades 
the  very  air  of  the  room.  For  while  paintings, 
sketches,  photographs  line  the  walls,  a  piano 
occupies  the  place  of  honor,  and  a  violoncello 
rests  against  the  jamb.  Then  there  is  a  boob- 
case,  and  books  are  carelessly  streivn  around 
— sure  tokens  that  they  are  kept  to  ',be  read, 
not  merely  looked  at.  And  examining  them 
we  shall  see  that  poetry,  and  poetry  of  the  best 
•ad  highest  kind,  predominates.  Upon  the 
floor  is  spread  a  matting,  with  here  and  there 
an  Oriental  rug,  forming  patches  of  pleasant 
color  1  another  notable  feature  in  Mr.  Tborny- 
croft,  and  rare  in  a  sculptor,  being  bis  fine  eye 
for  color.  The  iiuaint  fireplace,  designed  by 
the  artist,  incloses  a  hearth  with  Early  English 
dugs.  And,  as  is  fitting,  ani)  as  it  has  been 
since  all  ages,  that  the  hearlbstone  be  the 
guardian  of  whatever  is  sacred  lo  the  house- 
owner,  so  here  Mr.  Thoroycrolt  has  accumu- 
lated his  Penates.  On  each  side  the  lintel  hang 
photographs  of  portions  of  the  Elgin  marbles, 
which  Mr.  Tbornycrolt  recognizes  as  his  chief 
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tigers  in  Professor  Halnnel's 
"  Bacchic  Procession,"  so  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed in  the  hre  that  consumed  the  Dresden 
Theatre.  Over  the  fireplace  itself,  beside  two 
Doulton  vases,  are  Mr.'^hornycroft's  favorite 
antiques,  which  he  places  here,  as  he  expresses 
it,  to  keep  his  eyes  fresh,  and  which  enables 
him,  when  be  lifts  them  from  his  work,  "  to 
see  how  bad  it  is"  as  contrasted  with  these 
masterpieces.  It  is  the  period  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  the  highest,  purest  type  of  Greek  art, 
that  Mr.  Thornycroft  loves  best  ;  and  it  ischar- 
actciislic  of  his  sense,  his  taste,  his  freedom 
frotn  conventionality,  that  the  specimens  he  had 
chosen  to  be  his  Penates  are  not  (hose  that  one 
would,  perhaps,  look  to  see  upon  h>*  fireplace. 
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Trae,  a  large  photograph  of  the  Venus  of  Milo 
surmounts  the  whole  altar,  as  it  may  be  justly 
catted  ;  but  then  it  would,  indeed,  be  rantt 
heresy  in  any  artist  to  exclude  from  his  work- 
room the  dearest  of  the  antiques.  Beneath  the 
Aphrodit§  stands  a  copy  of  the  fine  dignified 
bust  known  as  the  Oxford  Fragment,  probably 
a  Demeter.  And  truly  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Earth  Mother  should  preside  over  the  hearth- 
stone of  one  of  her  healthy  sons.  On  her  one 
hand  is  a,  torso  of  the  Cyrenian  Aphrodil^,  on 
the  other  the  so-called  "  Hera"  of  Kensington, 
with  her  placid,  archaic,  curiously  ihoughful 
beauty.  The  other  busts  and  statuettes  all 
testify  to  the  sculptor's  sympathy  with  early 
Greek  »,n.—Maga%ine  af  Art. 

England  and  Ecvpt.— M.  Gabriel  Charraes, 
In  an  article  on  the  Egyptian  Question 
which  he  contributes  lo  the  Jeumal  dit 
D/ials,  maintains  that,  whether  the  Briliah 
troops  be  withdrawn  or  not,  England  will  none 
the  less  retain  her  influence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  Far  more  Important,  however,  is 
his  confession  that  France  has  lost  all  the  Influ- 
ence which  she  possessed  in  Egypt.  Since 
her  occupation  of  the  country  England  has  not 
met  with  a  single  obstacle  that  she  has  found 
it  difficult  to  surmount.  She  conquered  Egypt 
"in  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  and  everyone  im- 
mediately bent  to  her  will.  "  It  is  perhaps  as 
well,"  continues  M.  Charmes,  "that  this  fact 
should  t>e  borne  in  mind  here.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  opening  of  the  session,  it  is  right 
that  attention  should  once  more  be  drawn  to 
the  unpardonable  weakness  which  led  us  lo 
surrender  to  England  ■  country  which  is  the 
key  of  the  seas  and  the  necessary  foundation 
of  every  colonial  empire.  This  was  the  great- 
est and  the  mast  fatal  of  the  political  blunders 
committed  in  our  foreign  policy  since  our  dis- 
asters in  1870.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  rea- 
son, that  those  who  were  responsible  for  it  led 
us  to  a  Mediiertanean  Sedan.  The  expresnion 
is  not  too  strong.  All  the  misfortunes  that 
have  befallen  us  since  have  been  the  result  of 
this  grave  error.  Our  rupture  with  England 
and  our  abandonment  of  Egypt  have  left  us 
isolated  in  Europe,  and  have  given  us  through- 
out the  whole  world  such  a  character  for  pusil- 
lanimity that  no  one  has  hesitated  to  brave  us. 
Hence  the  complications  with  which  we  are 
now  contending  to  Tonquin,  Tunis,  Madagas- 
car, and  on  the  Congo.  They  have,  doubtless, 
been  aggravated  by  the  inconsiderate  rashness 
which  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dis- 
play in  order  to  clear  ourselves  of  our  reputa- 
tion for  weakness,  which,  however,  we  cannot 
eSace.  But  is  not  this  very  temerity  to  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  those  who  have  rendered  it  possi- 
ble as  a  natural  reaction  against  their  forgetful- 
nessof  the  Interests  and  greatness  qt^  France  7" 
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EVOLUTIONARY  ETHICS  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

BY   GOLDWIN    SMITH. 

Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  at  the  con-  is  always  happiest  to  be  virtuous."  In 
elusion  of  his  "  Science  of  Ethics,"  a  another  passage  he  avows  that  in  ac- 
work  to  which  I  desire  lo  pay  my  sin-  cepiing  the  Altruist  theory  he  accepts, 
cere  though  tardy  homage,*  admits,  with  as  inseparable  from  it,  the  conclusion 
his  usual  candor,  that  one  great  difh-  that  "  the  path  of  duty  does  not  coin- 
cully  remains  not  only  unsolved  but  in-  cide  with  the  path  of  happiness  ;"  and 
soluble.  "There  is,"  he  says,  "no  he  compares  the  attempt  to  establish  an 
absolute  coincidence  between  virtue  and  absolute  coincidence  tu  an  attempt  to 
happiness.  1  cannot  prove  that  it  is  square  the  circle  or  discover  perpetual 
always  prudent  to  act  rightly  or  that  it  motion.     In  another   passage  he    puis 

the    same    thing    in    a    concrete    form, 

•The  bnik  of  the  boolt  consists  of  moral  '''^]'^  virtuous  men,"  he  says,  "may 

analysis  which  is  almost  equally  valuable  on  be  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  and  yet  the 

anybypothesisas  to  the  Basis  of  Ethics.     With  dischar^^e  of  a  function   socially  neces- 

rcgard  to  this  part.  I  would  only  venture  to  aary  may  involve  their  own  misery."    "A 

cat  veracity.  Practical  Vfiracity  ia  a  part  of  adds,  has  Often  been  a  mattyr,  and  we 
juatice.  The  duty  of  telling  a  man  the  truth  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  assume 
is  measured  by  bis  right  to  be  told  it.  He  has  either  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains  or 
no  right  to  bt  lold  it  when  ii  would  light  him  on  the  Other  hand  that  the  highest  con- 
when 'uwould"Lill''h  im  wUh 'grief.  Ma!ty"dom  <:eLvable  degree  of  virtue  can  make 
Implies  a  divine  revelation  or  something  equiv-  martyrdom  agreeable.  We  may  doubt, 
alent  to  it :  it  is  tojaiiy  lo  God.  in  his  opinion,  whether  it  answHS  to  bei 
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a  moral  hero.  "In  a  gross  society,  speciion  of  the  phenomena  of  Evoluiion 
where  ihe  temperate  man  is  an  object  of  without  some  conception  of  the  Estate 
ridicule  and  necessarily  cut  oS  from  and  Destiny  of  Man.  In  what  hand^i 
participation  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  are  we — in  those  of  a  Father,  id  those 
of  life,  he  may  find  his  moral  squeam-  of  a  power  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
ishness  conducive  to  misery;  the  just  Humanity,  or  in  those  of  a  Blind  Fate — 
and  honorable  man  is  made  miserable  in  is  a  question  which,  let  the  devotees  of 
a  corrupt  society  where  the  social  com-  physical  science  in  the  intoxicating  rush 
binations  are  simply  bands  of  thieves,  of  physical  discovery  say  or  imagine 
and  his  high  spirit  only  awakens  hatred  ;  what  they  will,  must  surely  have  the 
and  the  benevolent  is  tortured  in  pro-  most  practical  and  abiding,  as  well  as 
portion  to  the  strength  of  his  sympathies  the  highest,  interest  for  man.  The  ship 
in  a  society  where  they  meet  with  no  of  life  is  not,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  be 
return,  and  where  he  has  to  witness  made,  so  comfortable  that  the  passengers 
cruelty  triumphant  and  mercy  ridiculed  will  be  content  to  float  along  in  it  wilh- 
as  weakness.  '  So  that  not  only  are  out  asking  for  what  port  they  are 
men  exposed  to  misery  by  reason  of  bound.  It  is  true  that  in  the  ordinary 
their  superiority,  but  "every  reformer  actions  of  life  we  do  not  think  definitely 
who  breaks  with  the  world,  though  for  of  the  end  of  our  being  ;  we  eat  that  we 
the  world's  good,  must  naturally  expect  may  live,  we  work  that  we  may  eat,  we 
much  pain  and  must  be  often  tempted  sleep  that  we  may  be  refreshed  and  go 
to  think  that  peace  and  harmony  are  forth  again  to  our  labor  until  the  even- 
worth  buying,*  even  at  the  price  of  con-  ing  ;  we  do  what  the  pressure  of  domes- 
doning  evil.''  "  '  Be  good  if  you  tic  or  social  necessity  requires,  and 
would  be  happy  '  seems  to  be  the  verdict  avoid  breaking  our  heads  against  the 
even  of  worldly  prudence  ;  but  it  adds,  law  as  we  avoid  breaking  them  against 
in  an  emphatic  aside,  '  Be  not  too  the  wall.  China  and  Japan,  in  short, 
good.'  "  Of  a  moral  hero  it  is  said,  exist.  But  there  are  extraordinary  ac- 
that  "  it  may  be  true  both  that  a  less  tions  in  which  we  must  think  of  the  end 
honorable  man  would  have  had  a  hap-  of  our  being,  and  stake  happiness  on  the 
pier  life,  and  that  a  temporary  fall  below  truth  of  our  conception  of  it  ;  we  must 
the  highest  strain  of  heroism  would  have  think  of  it  in  those  moments  of  reflection 
secured  for  him  a  greater  chance  of  to  which  man  is  liable  though  apes  are 
happiness."  Had  he  given  way,  "he  not;  and  our  view  of  it  will  determine 
might  have  made  the  discovery— not  a  our  aim  in  the  promotion  of  character 
very  rare  one — that  remorse  is  among  and  in  the  general  disposition  of  our 
the  passions  most  easily  lived  down."  lives  ;  while  in  disaster  and  bereave- 
Mr.  Stephen  fully  recognizes  the  ex-  ment,  especially  when  we  lay  in  the 
istence  of  men  "  capable  of  intense  grave  those  whom  we  have  loved,  we  can* 
pleasure  from  purely  sensual  graiifica-  hardly  help  asking  whether  we  ought  to 
tion,  and  incapable  of  really  enjoying  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  comfort 
any  of  the  pleasures  which  imply  pub-  except  the  conservation  of  matter.  In 
lie  spirit,  or  private  affection,  or  vivid  extraordinary  actions  the  thought  will 
imagination  ;"  and  he  confesses  that  be  present  to  the  mind  of  all  oE  us  ;  it 
with  regard  to  such  men  the  moralist  will  be  habitually  present  to  the  minds 
has  no  leverage  whatever.  The  physi-  of  extraordinary  men,  those  men  upon 
cian  has  leverage  ;  so  has  the  police-  whose  efforts  human  progress  most  de- 
man  ;  but  it  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Stephen  pends.  Mr.  Stephen  founds  everything 
would  probably  admit,  to  indulge  not  upon  the  social  tissue ;  that  phrase  is, 
only  covetousness  but  lust  at  great  cost  one  might  almost  say,  the  surn  of  his 
10  others  without  injury  to  your  own  philosophy.  Taken  melaporically  it  is 
health,  and  without  falling  into  the  a  very  good  phrase,  and  conveys  most 
clutches  of  the  law.  important  truth.  Taken  literally,  I 
The  inference  which  I  (though  not  cannot  help  thinking,  it  conveys,  mixed 
Mr.  Stephen)  should  draw  from  these  with  the  truth,  a  serious  error.  A 
frank  avowals  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  tissue  is  not  made  up  of  personalities  ; 
construct  a  rule  for  individual  conduct,  no  cell  of  a  tissue  ever  retires  into  itself, 
or  for  the,  direction  of  life,  by  mere  in-  conceives  in  mental   solitude  high  de- 
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signs,  or  deliberately  sets  itself  against  springs  from  a  sense  of  peri shableo ess 
the  other  cells  in  the  cause  of  a  grand  and  impeifection,  so  that  the  advance  of 
tissue  refonn.  Can  a  single  great  bene-  civilization  is  likely  itself  to  defeat  the 
factor  of  our  race  be  named  who  was  not  counsels  of  the  philosophy  which  bids  us 
upheld  in  his  struggle  with  difficulties  fix  our  minds  on  life  and  not  on  death, 
by  a  belief  in  something  beyond  sense  Thehigbest  of  our  joys  is  affection  ;  and 
and  the  domain  of  what  is  called  science,  the  more  intense  affection  becomes  the 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  belong  to  any  more  bitter  will  be  the  reflection  that,  if 
church  or  profess  any  definite  creed  ?  this  world  is  all,  love  must  die. 
Comte,  if  he  was  a  great  benefactor,  had  A  pure  Altruist  might  face  all  difii- 
his  religion,  and  [he  language  of  his  dis-  culties  with  his  feet  firmly  planted  on 
ciples  is  spiritual  in  the  highest  degree,  the  Altruistic  theory.  But  is  it  pbssible 
Napoleon,  no  doubt,  tells  us  that  he  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  pure 
deliberately  excluded  from  bis  mind  all  Altruism,  that  sort  of  Altruism  which 
thoughts  about  God  or  a  hereafter,  and  alone  can  render  martyrdom  reason- 
that  had  he  not  done  this  he  could  not  able,  as  Mr.  Stephen  affirms  it  to  be  ? 
have  achieved  great  things.  Of  the  Can  my  pleasure  ever  be  really  your 
great  things  which  he  unquestionably  pleasure,  or  my  pain  your  pain  ?  Is  not 
did  achieve  his  Agnosticism  was  not  less  this  as  impossible  as  that  my  thoughts 
unquestionably  tlie  condition.  But  of  or  emotions  should  be  yours  ?  Social 
the  great  things  which  the  Antonines  pleasure,  of  course,  we  can  understand  ; 
and  other  Roman  Stoics  achieved,  the  a  Christmas  dinner-party  is  a  familiar 
condition  was  unquestionably  the  con-  instance  of  it ;  but  while  all  the  mem- 
stant  presence  of  the  thoughts  which  hers  of  the  party  contribute  to  the  sum 
Napoleon  excluded.  It  was  not  a  of  enjoyment  and  tbe  cheerfulness  is 
definite  religious  belief,  but  it  was  a  be-  reciprocal,  the  pleasure  of  each  mem- 
lief  in  a  Power  of  Righteousness  and  in  ber  is  as  much  his  own  and  not  that  of 
a  moral  end  of  our  being.  any  other  member  as  is  the  pleasure  of 
Can  the  question  of  our  Destiny  be  an  Alexander  Selkirlc  eating  bis  solitary 
prevented  from  forcing  itself  upon  our  meal  on  the  desert  island.  The  same 
minds  ?  U  it  cannot,  is  it  possible,  theory  is  true  conversely  of  social  pains, 
without  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that  Yet  heroic  self-sacrifice  can  surely  be 
question,  to  attain  the  happiness  to  reconciled  with  reason  only  by  showing 
which  it  must  be  the  aim  of  any  science  that  the  happiness,  to  save  which  the 
or  system  concerned  with  human  action  hero  gives  his  life,  is  in  some  way  act- 
to  light  mankind  ?  A  beast  may  graze  ually  his  own.  If  the  notion  that  self- 
bappily  from  day  to  day,  because,  so  far  sacrifice  pays  is  a  tribal  illusion,  though 
as  we  can  see,  it  has  no  idea  of  death,  the  illusion  may  be  useful  to  the  tribe, 
But  man  has  an  idea  of  death,  and  one  it  clearly  cannot  be  too  soon  dispelled 
which  must  grow  more  vivid  and  im-  so  far  as  regards  the  personal  interest  of 
portunate  as  he  draws  neater  to  the  those  who  have  any  propensity  to  self- 
bourne.  A  captive  may  be  in  high  sacrifice.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Chris- 
health  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  well  tianity  is  egoistic.  The  Christian  is 
fed,  hut  he  can  hardly  be  called  happy  bidden  to  lose  his  life,  but  only  that  he 
if  he  knows  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  may  save  it.  The  self  which  he  sacri- 
be  hanged.  It  is  childish  to  bid  us  for-  fices  is  the  lower  and  transitory  self,  and 
get  that  which  is  always  impending  over  he  sacrifices  it  to  the  higher  and  more 
us  and  is  ever  before  our  eyes  ;  that  for  permanent.  Paul  merely  uses  a  rhetori* 
which,  in  the  conduct  of  our  worldly  cal  hyperbole  when  he  says  that  he  is 
affairs,  we  must  always  be  makiiig  pro-  willing  to  be  accursed  for  the  sake  of  his 
vision.  Can  a  man  when  he  buries  his  brethren.  It  is  true  that  Christianity 
wife  or  child  shut  out  of  his  mind  the  points  to  a  union  in  Christ  which  would 
idea  of  death  ?  Even  the  enjoyments  in  ultimately,  as  it  were,  remove  the  barrier 
which  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  to  of  individuality  and  make  happiness  ac- 
be  drowned,  the  more  intellectual  they  tually  common.  This  may  be  a  dream, 
become,  bring,  mingled  with  their  as  it  certainly  is  a  mystery  ;  the  Agnos- 
Bwectness,  more  of  the  bitterness  which  tics  would  of  course  say  that  it  was  the 
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wildest  of  dreams  ;  but   it    is,    at    all  that  which  he  has  brought  into  existence 

events,  a  different  thing  from  Altruism,  at  the  expense  of  so    much  labor  and 

and  not  liable  to  the  same  objection.  suffering    to    beings   gratuitously    made 

For   the    religious    hope    as  a  motive  senlient    and    conscious    wHen    nothing 

power  and  a  justification  of  self:sacrifice,  but   a  mechanical  result  was    in  view, 

some  Evolutionists  substitute  the  hope  Who  would  endure  pain  and  labor,  who 

of  a  Social  Utopia,  which  is  to  be  the  would  give  up  his  dinner,  merely  to  in- 

goal  of  progress,     ff  the  coming  of  the  crease   the  expensiveness  of    the   final 

Utopra  could  be  certainly  predicted,  this  crash?     Surely  any  man  not  extremely 

would     still     be    cold   comfort   to    the  scientific,  when  he  reads  all  this  about 

shades   of  the  myriads  who  have  lived  arcs  and  curves  and  descents,  and  mov- 

and    died,    and    are    now    living    and  ing  equilibriums  and  equilibrations,  must 

dying,  in  a  state  very  far  from  Utopian,  profoundly  feel,  i£  he  cannot  distinctly 

But  Mr.  Stephen  is  too  wary  to  build  on  prove,  that  it  belongs  to  mechanics,  not 

anything  of  the  kind.     "  Speculalions,"  to  morals,  or  to  any  account  of  a  uni- 

he  says,  "  about  the  future  of  society  verse  of  which  morality  is  an  essential 

are  rash."      "  We  cannot  tell  that  prog-  portion. 

ress  will  be  indefinite  ;  it  seems  rather  The  beating  of  these  mechanical 
that  science  points  to  a  time  at  which  theories  of  the  universe  upon  Ethics 
all  life  on  the  planet  must  become  ex-  seems  not  to  be  fully  seen  by  their 
tinct ;  and  the  social  organism  may,  ac-  authors,  who  are  apt,  when  treating  of 
cording  to  the  familiar  analogy,  have  morality,  to  lay  them  aside  or  to  accord 
its  natural  old  age  and  death."  Be-  them  only  a  faint  and  almost  nominal 
sides,  "  Progress  means  a  stage  of  evo-  recognilion.  They  must  govern  the 
lulion  ;  evolution  from  the  earliest  to  character  of  human  actions  as  they 
the  latest  stages  means  a  continuous  govern  everything  else  ;  and  the  char- 
process  of  adjustment,  which  is  always  acter  of  an  action  will  be  fundamentally 
determined  by  the  fact  that  at  any  ex-  determined  by  its  relation  to  the 
isling  stage  the  adjustment  is  imperfect;  mechanical  process  and  the  stage  of  that 
complete  equilibrium  or  an  elimination  process  in  which  it  happens  to  occur, 
of  this  discordant  element  would  there*  If  it  occurs  when  the  movement  is 
fore  mean,  not  perhaps  stagnation,  but  a  toward  heterogeneity,  it  will  be  right  and 
cessation  of  progress,  an  attainment  of  good  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  the 
the  highest  arc  of  the  curve,  after  which  heterogeneous,  if  in  the  Other  part,  it 
we  could  only  expect  descent."  Pro-  will  be  right  and  good  in  proportion  as 
fessor  Clifford  distinctly  looked  forward  it  lends  to  the  homogeneous.  During 
to  a  catastrophe  in  which  man  and  all  the  ascent  of  the  curve  an  upward  direc- 
his  works  would  perish.  So  does  Mi.  tion  will  be  moral ;  but  a  downward 
Herbert  Spencer.  Progress  under  his  direction  will  be  moral  when  the  highest 
mechanical  law  must  end  in  the  equili-  arc  of  the  curve  has  been  passed.  Op- 
bration  of  death.  He  thinks  that  we  poslte  characteristics,  and  those  the 
ought  to  feel  a  rebgious  or  quasi-  most  essential,  will  be  at  different 
religious  satisfaction  in  working  with  the  epochs  in  unison  with  the  working  of  the 
Power  manifested  throughout  evolution.  Power  which  is  manifested  throughout 
since  that  Power  is  working  toward  the  Evolution,  and  to  co-operate  with 
highest  form  of  life-  But  supposing  this  which,  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  is  our 
to  be  true  and  certainly  known  to  us,  bliss.  In  the  downhill  stage  of  Evolu- 
the  highest  form  of  life  will  be  pro-  tion,  that  action  will  be  the  best  which 
duced  only  to  be  thrown  back,  by  the  most  conduces  to  the  dissolution  of 
reversal  of  the  machine,  into  primordial  society.  From  this  conclusion  I  see  no 
chaos.  When  differentiation  and  het-  escape  :  and  when  we  add  to  it  the  doc- 
erogeneily  are  complete  the  return  to  trine  of  Necessity,  under  the  new  name 
homogeneity  will  begin.  Instead  of  of  Determinism,  the  principle  of  moral- 
joyfuliy  co-operating  in  the  process,  our  ity  will  surely  become  difficult  of  ex- 
moral  nature  rebels  against  it,  and  would  pression  to  ordinary  minds.  That 
like,  if  it  had  the  power,  to  arrest  this  Evolution  is  non-moral  some  of  its  bold 
ruthless  Gnome  in  the  middle  of  his  fell  German  hierophants  at  all  events  do,  to 
sport,  when  he  is  just  about  to  destroy  use  Bacon's  quaint  phrase,  "ingeniously 
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and  without  fig-leaves  conress."  But 
Evolution  is  in  the  cod  tern  plat  ion  of 
Agnostic  Science  the  Supreme  Power  of 
the  Universe,  or  nt  least  the  sole  mani- 
festation of  that  Power.  What  footing 
then,  at  bottom,  has  Morality  ?  May  it 
not  be  destined  to  disappear  before  the 
advancing  light  of  Science,  like  Animism 
and  other  superstilions  7  May  not  those 
prove  to  be  right  who,  with  Dr.  Van 
Buren  Denslow,  say  that  the  command- 
ment against  stealing  or  lying  is  (he 
law  of  the  "  top  dog"  and  nothing 
more?  When  the  belief  that  Evolution 
is  all,  and  that  Evolution  btings  forth 
only  to  destroy  in  the  end,  has  thor- 
oughly penetrated  the  human  mind,  will 
not  the  result  be  amoral  chaos?  We 
arc  still  living  in  (he  twilight  of  Re- 
ligion, nnd  the  grim  features  of  Evola- 
lion  are  not  yet  distinctly  seen,* 


*  In  the  Contemporary  Rcvit-ai  of  March, 
iSBi.  Mr.  Herbert  Speni:ec  replied  to  my  arti- 
cle" On  the  Basis  of  Morality,'  which  appeared 
in  Ihe  preceding  number.  But  instead  of  an- 
swering me  on  the  broad  issue,  he  preferred  to 
pick  out  from  my  article  a  sentence  in  wbicti 
he  thought  I  could  be  shown  to  have  misrepre- 
sented him.  and  to  ask  his  readers  to  draw 
general  inferences  of  a  convenient  hind  with 
regard  to  my  trustworthiness  as  a  ciilic.  The 
sentence  on  which  he  fixed  was  this  :  "  An 
atithorilalive  conscience,  duty,  virtue,  obliga- 
tion, principle  and  rectitude  of  motive,  no 
more  enter  into  his  (Mr.  Spencer's)  definitions 
or  form  parts  of  his  system  than  does  the  re- 
ligious sanction,"  1  am  here  giving  my  own 
view  of  the  fundamental  character  of  his  sys- 
icm,  not  ia  Ihe  way  of  denunciation  but  of  de- 
scription ;  and  I  use  the  terms  in  their  obvious 
sense  and  in  relation  not  to  anything  merely 
provisional,  but  to  the  ultimate  basis  of  Ethics, 
If  this  is  borne  in  mind  I  shall  t>e  acquitted  o[ 
any  misrepresentation.  Mr.  Spencer  may  rec- 
ognize an  authoritative  conscience,  the  relig- 
ious sanction  and  the  rest,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
as  provisional  phases  of  opinion,  and  think 
that  he  has  furnished  substitutes  for  them  in 
his  system.  As  a  substitute  (or  the  religious 
saaclion  he  tenders  the  design  of  the  Power 
manifested  throughout  Evolution  ;  'but  I  am 
not  bound  lo  accept  the  exchange.  He  asks, 
with  uplifted  hands,  to  what  conclusion  such  a 
system  as  I  describe  would  lead.  To  the  con- 
clusion. I  answer,  that  the  best  example  of  an 
absolutely  right  action  is  a  woman  giving  suck 
to  a  child,  which,  as  I  said  before,  seems  to 
involve  no  more  morality  than  the  suckling  of 
a  calf  by  a  cow.  It  is  needless,  I  trust,  lo  pro- 
test (hat  to  impugn  a  man's  theory  of  Ethics  is 
not  to  impugn  bis  virtue  ;  at  all  events  I 
gtiarded  thoroughly  in  my  article  against  any 
such  inference.  If  Mr.  Spencer  fancies  that  I 
am  une  ol  his  orthodox  persecutors,  supposing 


A  mechanical  theory  of  the  Universe, 
if  accepted,  would  settle  the  question  of 
Free  Will,  Mr,  Stephen's  exact  posi- 
tion on  that  question  I  should  find  it 
rather  diflicult  -to  state ;  but  I  venture 
to  differ  from  him  if  he  thinks  it  possi- 
ble to  set  the  controversy  aside  as  one 
that  has  been  threshed  out  and  is  practi- 
cally of  no  importance.  It  lies,  on  the 
contrary,  as  appears  to  me,  at  the  very 
root  of  the  matter.  If  "free"  means 
arbitrary,  fortuitous,  or  unconnected 
with  disposition  and  circumstance,  let 
the  epithet  be  dropped,  provided  it  is 
understood  that  volition  is  essentially 
different  from  mere  intzJination,  however 
produced,  and  that  it  implies  a  power  of 
choice  ;  a  real  power  of  choice,  and  not 
merely  the  absence  of  one  particular 
kind  of  coercion,  such  as  forcible  press- 
ure from  without.  Let  the  doctrine  be 
called  Necessarian  ism  or  let  it  the  called 
by  any  deodorizing  name  you  will,  if  the 
fact  is  that  a  man's  actions  are  abso- 
lutely determined,  lilte  the  occurrences 
of  the  physical  world,  like  the  rising  of 
a  iet  of  water  or  the  falling  of  a  stone,  by 
causes  which  operated  before  he  came 
into  existence,  responsibility  is  an  idle 
name  and  the  symbol  of  a  departing 
illusion.  Actions  will  still  be  beneficial 
or  noxious  to  Society  ;  but  a  poisonous 
gas  is  noxious  without  being  responsible. 
Consciousness  itself  apparently  becomes 
a  mere  futility,  so  that  the  Pessimist  will 
be  warranted  in  treating  it  as  a  cruel 
aberration  on  the  part  of  Nature,  who 
might  just  as  well  have  carried  on  her 
development  without  causing  all  this 
gratuitous  pain.  Even  Personality  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  conceive  when  a 
man  is  reduced  to  a  complex  phenome- 
non, and  his  action  to  the  working  of  a 
general  law.  That  the  value  of  an  action 
is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  action  indicates  character  is  true,  in 
so  far  as  the  character  is  self-formed, 
but  this  of  course  brings  us  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started.  Mr. 
Stephen  is,  to  my  apprehension,  not 
quite  clear  upon  this  head.  "  Un- 
doubtedly,"  he  says,    "every   man  is 

such  enemies  of  truth  and  benelicence  to  exist, 
he  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life,  I  am 
no  more  orthodox  than  be  is,  though  I  should 
think  it  scarcely  worthy  of  philosophy  to  court 
sympathy  by  ostentation  of  the  heterodoxy 
which  happens  to  be  just  now  in  vo^u'fe.  . 
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always  forming  his  own  character  :  every 
act  tends  to  generate  a  habit  or  to  modi- 
fy character,  and  consciously  to  form 
character  is  an  act  tike  any  other,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  already 
stated."  Is  it  the  mun  or  the  drf  that 
forms  the  character  ?  If  the  act,  is  the 
act  done  by  the  man,  or  through  the 
man  by  a  supreme  force  of  which  the 
man's  nature  and  everything  that  ema- 
nates from  it  are  mere  manifestations  ? 
Is  there  anything  original  in  action, 
or  is  there  nothing?  Again  I  find  my- 
self a  little  puzzled  by  such  words  as 
these  :  "  A  man's  character  is  in  all 
cases  the  product  of  all  the  influences  to 
which  he  has  been  subject  from  his  in- 
fancy acting  upon  his  previously  existing 
character"  {p.  40a,  American  edition). 
Elsewhere,  character  seems  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  "  innate  qualities,"  upon 
which  hypothesis,  and  supposing  the 
merit  and  demerit  of  actions  to  consist 
in  their  being  manifestations  of  char- 
acter, the  two  most  responsible  of  all 
conceivable  beings  would  apparently  be 
an  angel  created  without  a  capability  of 
doing  wronK,  and  a  devil  created  with- 
out a  capability  of  doing  right.  To  tell 
me  that  any  bei-ig  is  responsible  for  that 
which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
helped,  inasmuch  as  it  was  ordained  by 
irresistible  power  long  before  his  birth, 
is  to  put  a  heavier  strain  on  my  faculty 
of  holding  contradictory  propositions 
together  than  is  put  on  it  by  any  paradox 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Why  all  this 
perplexity  and  mystification  ?  Why 
cannot  we  accept  as  a  philosophic  or 
scientific  truth  that  verdict  of  our  con- 
sciousness which  we  assume  to  be  a 
practical  truth  in  ail  our  dealings  with 
each  other,  in  every  reflection  upon  our- 
selves, in  the  whole  course  and  conduct 
of  our  lives  ?  Why  is  a  verdict  of  con- 
sciousness less  trustworthy  than  a  verdict 
of  sense  ?  Upon  what  can  a  verdict  of 
sense  rest,  if  consciousness,  to  which  the 
verdict  of  sense  must  first  be  delivered, 
is  deceptive  ?  "  It  may,  perhaps,  justly 
be  concluded  that  since  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  action,  through  every  step  of  it, 
suspense,  deliberation,  inclining  one  way, 
determining,  and  at  last  doing  as  we 
determine,  is  as  if  we  were  free,  there- 
fore we  are  so" — is  not  this  reasoning 
as  good  as  Cogiio  ergo  ium  ?  How  can 
we  say  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
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was  impossible  that  after  physical  causa- 
tion, from  which  our  ideas  are  taken, 
there  should  come  into  existence  another 
kind  of  causation,  such,  perhaps,  as  we 
have  no  language  accurately  to  define, 
but  of  a  nature  consistent  with  our  con- 
sciousness of  free  will  i  Mr.  Stephen 
seems  to  assume  that  nothine  can  be 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  '  univer- 
sal postulate"  of  Evolution.  But  surely 
this  is  to  turn  Evolution  from  an  ob- 
served fact,  or  series  of  facts,  into  a 
dogma  just  as  arbitrary  as  any  which 
theology  has  framed  respecting  the 
nature  and  counsels  of  the  Deity.  Evo- 
lution, after  all,  like  Gravitation,  is 
merely  a  formal  law  :  it  may  describe 
correctly,  but  it  can  explain  nothing  :  it 
postulates  as  the  cause  of  movement  a 
power  which  is  assumed  to  work  consist- 
ently, but  of  which  it  can  give  no  ac- 
count, and  to  the  operations  of  which, 
therefore,  it  can  set  no  rational  limit. 
If  the  idea  of  real  volition  is  an  illusion, 
whence,  let  me  ask  once  more,  did  the 
illusion  aiise  ?  How  came  the  Automa- 
ton automatically  to  fancy  itself  free, 
and  again  automatically  to  conclude  that 
it  was  an  Automaton  ?  There  must  be 
a  curious  power  in  the  human  intellect, 
at  all  events,  of  rising  above  and  survey- 
ing that  to  which  it  is  all  the  time  itself 
subject.  Jonathan  Edwards,  to  whom 
Mr.  Stephen  refers,  reduced  his  own 
reasonings,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  an 
absurdity,  as  he  is  himself  half  con- 
scious, by  making  God  the  responsible 
author  of  moral  evil ;  and  if  his  fol- 
lowers really  believed  in  his  conclusions 
they  would  give  up  self-improvement  and 
cease  to  preach  or  pray.  His  philosoph- 
ical fallacy  consists  in  the  unqualified 
translation  to  the  moral  sphere  of  ideas 
and  language  belonging  to  physical 
causation.  His  view  has  never  been 
acted  upon  for  a  single  moment  by  any 
human  being. 

In  Mill's  Autobiograptiy  there  is  a 
passage  which  vividly  presents  this  ques- 
tion in  its  practical  aspect,  and  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  metaphysical  puz- 
zle ; 


"  During  (he  latter  returns  of  my  dejection, 
the  doctrine  o[  what  is  called  Philosopbical 
Necessity  neighed  on  my  existence  like  an  in- 
cubus. I  fell  as  if  I  was  scientifically  proved 
to  be  the  helpless  slave  of  antecedent  c' 
stances  ;   as  il  •my  character  add  1' 
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olbers  had  been  formed  for  us  by  agencies  be- 
yond our  control,  and  was  wholly  out  of  our 
power.  I  oflcn  said  lo  myselC.  what  a  relief 
it  would  be  if  I  could  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of 
the  formalian  of  charaeler  by  drcumsiances  : 
and  remembering  the  wish  of  Fox  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  resistance  to  governments,  that 
it  might  never  be  forgotten  by  kings  nor  re- 
membered by  subjects,  I  said  ibat  it  would  be 
a  blessing  if  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  could  be 
believed  by  all  quoad  the  characters  of  others. 
and  disbelieved  in  regard  to  their  lown.  I 
pondered  painfully  on  the  subject  till  gradually 
I  saw  light  through  it.  I  perceived  that  the 
i>ord  Necessity,  as  a  name  for  the  doctrine  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  applied  to  human  action  car- 
ried with  it  a  misleading  association,  and  that 
5  the  operali 


is  formed  by  circumstances,  our  own  desires  < 
do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances,  and 
what  is  really  inspiriting  and  ennobling  in  the 
doctrine  of  Free  Will  is  the  conviction  that  we 
have  real  power  over  the  fonnalion  of  our  own 
character  :  that  our  will,  by  influencing  some 
of  our  circumstances,  can  modify  our  future 
habits  or  capabilities  of  willing.  All  this  w^ 
entirely  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Cir- 
cumstances, or,  ralhcr,  was  that  doctrine  itscif 
properly  undeislood.  From  that  lime  I  drew, 
in  my  own  mind,  a  clear  distinction  between 
Ihe  doctrine  of  Circumstances  and  Fatalism, 
discarding  altogether  the  misleading  word. 
Necessity.  The  theory,  which  I  now  for  the 
fust  lime  rightly  apprehended,  ceased  allo- 
grlher  to  be  discouraging.  And  besides  the 
relief  to  my  spirits,  I  no  longer  suffered  under 
the  burden,  so  heavy  lo  one  who  aims  at  being 
A  refotnier  in  opinions,  of  thinking  one  doc- 
trine true  and  the  contrary  doctrine  morally 
beneficial.  The  train  of  thought  which  had 
extricated  me  from  this  dilemma,  seemed  to 
me,  in  after  years,  tilted  lo  render  a  similar 
service  to  others  ;  and  it  now  forms  the  chap- 
ter on  Liberiy  und  Necessity  in  the  concluding 
book  of  my  System  of  Logic." 

Surely  it  is  clear  that  the  extrication 
was  realiy  effected,  not  by  the  change  of 
names  or  the  metaphysical  legertjemain, 
but  by  the  dispersion  of  moral  shadows 
and  the  reviving  sense  of  liberty. 
"  I>esires"  cannot  shape  circumstances, 
though  Will  may. 

Without  real  will  there  can  be  practi- 
cally and  to  common  apprehension  no 
such  thing  as  effort.  Mr.  Stephen's 
view  on  this  subject,  like  his  view  on  the 
subject  of  Free  Will,  I  shrink  from  at- 
tempting to  condense.  It  can  be  safely 
gathered  only  from  his  own  pages  ;  to 
send  readers  to  which  may  be,  perhaps, 
the  best  effect  of  this  paper.  Though 
he  does  not  directly  traverse,  I  appre- 
hend he  disiinclly  excludes,  the  opinion 
that  effort  is  an  essential  part  of  human 


virtue,  and  that  the  highest  thing  of 
which  we  can  conceive  is  excellence  of 
character  produced  by  overcoming  evil. 
He  would  see  no  special  value  in  the 
character  which  Socrates,  according  lo 
his  own  account,  had  formed  by  victoii- 
ously  battling  against  the  naturally  bad 
disposition  betrayed  by  his  unconitly 
face.  That  effort  is  in  itself  desirable, 
nobody  has  affirmed  ;  much  less  has  any- 
body affirmed  that  it  is  the  end.  This 
would  be  an  ascetic  doctrine  indeed. 
Humanity  struggles  and  stumbles  toward 
perfection,  hoping  that  in  perfection  it 
may  rest.  But  effort  is  the  law  of  the 
world  and  clearly  a  part  of  the  plan,  if 
plan  there  be.  Does  not  Mr.  Stephen 
himself  imply  as  much  when  he  says  that 
"the  whole  race  is  perpetually,  even 
when  unconsciously,  laboring  at  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  vigorous  type  ?' '  It 
might  have  been  better  to  create  at  once 
infallible  excellence,  but  this  has  not 
been  done  ;  and  so  foreign  is  the  idea  to 
our  experience,  that  when  we  try  lo 
depict  a  seraph,  the  result  is  merely  in- 
sipidity with  wings.  "A  man,"  says 
Mr.  Stephen,  "  who  felt  no  disposition 
whatever  to  commit  any  sin,  would  so 
far  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  such  a 
character  is  attributed  by  Christians  to  a 
divineman."  "Christ,  'headds,"was 
not  the  less  perfect  if  He  never  felt  the 
least  veileity  to  do  wrong  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, such  a  character  represents  the 
unattainable  moral  ideal."  It  is  per- 
plexing in  ethical  discussion  to  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
ception of  Christ,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
maintain  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  but  the  history 
of  Christ's  life  given  in  the  Gospels  dis- 
tinctly implies  resistance  to  temptation, 
and  however  victorious  the  resistance, 
temptation  implies  liability  to  fall.  If 
this  world  is  merely  a  state  of  existence, 
it  is  a  fearful  failure,  even  in  comparison 
with  the  works  of  man,  who  economizes 
material  and  tries  to  spare  labor  and 
avoid  inflicting  pain.  If  it  is  a  theatre 
of  action  and  a  school  of  preparation  for 
something  higher,  its  imperfections  may 
be  capable  of  explanation  ;  and  suppos* 
ing  the  Eye  of  Supreme  Equity  to  look 
on  all,  the  Parable  of  the  Talents  may 
be  true,  and  the  effort  to  be  good  may, 
for  some  reason  beyond  our  ken,  be 
more    valuable   than    goodness 
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effort.  In  the  highest  of  human  char-  What  is  Humanity?  Is  it  an  abstrac- 
acters  there  is  probably  as  much  effoit  tion  ?  I  must  say  again  that  I  would 
as  in  the  lowest ;  the  lowest  may  be  lather  worship  a  sione  idol,  which  at 
struggling  to  keep  out  of  the  pit,  the  least  has  real  existence.  Is  it  an  aggrc- 
highest  is  striving  to  realize  an  ideal.  gate  ?  Then  it  includes  the  wicked.  Is 
To  realize  by  effort  a  Moral  Ideal  it  an  induction  ?  Then  it  will  be  in- 
embodied  in  the  character  of  Christ  has  complete  tilj  the  scene  of  history  is 
been  since  His  coming  the  avowed  ob-  closed.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  Ideal, 
ject,  and  in  no  small  degree  the  real  en-  and  I  declare  that  I  fail  to  see  how  it 
deavor  of  the  whole  progressive  portion  differs  from  the  Ideal  of  the  Christian, 
of  humanity.  The  established  belief  In  Ontology  1  confess  that,  like  Mr. 
has  been  that  the  Ideal  was  perfect;  Stephen,  I  find  little  comfort ;  and  what 
that  in  proportion  as  it  was  realized,  I  do  find  is  unphilosophic  and  unpro- 
human  nature,  individually  and  col-  ducihle  in  discussion  My  understand- 
tectively,  would  be  raised  and  made  like  ing  also  yields  implicit  assent  to  the 
that  of  the  Author  of  our  being  ;  that  the  array  of  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved 
world  would  thus  at  last  become  the  king-  that  with  our  limited  capacities  we 
dom  of  God,  and  that  the  spiritual  should  in  vain  attempt  to  comprehend 
society  so  formed  would  survive  the  the  Incomprehensible.  But  there  is 
physical  catastrophe  of  the  planet,  surely  nothing  extravagant  or  manifestly 
This  belief,  so  far  as  it  extended  and  beyond  the  range  of  human  faculties  in 
was  operative,  has  hitherto  been  the  scanning  our  own  nature  or  the  circum- 
practical  basis  of  Christian  Ethics,  and  stances  of  the  dispensation  under  which 
whether  true  or  false,  has  furnished  a  we  live,  to  discover  the  design  of  the 
definite  rule  and  aim  for  the  lives,  per-  Being  who  has  placed  us  here.  That 
Eonal  and  social,  of  those  who  held  it.  there  is  a  design,  I  repeat,  almost 
It  includes,  from  its  very  nature,  an  as-  every  one,  however  rigorously  scientific, 
surance  that  man,  whose  form  the  Ideal  asserts  or  implies.  Mr.  Stephen  speaks 
took,  is  the  crowning  product  of  Crea-  of  Nature  as  "wanting"  a  particular 
tion,  and  will  not  be  superseded  on  type  of  man.  He  is  careful  to  add  that 
earth  by  another  order  of  beings,  of  Nature  is  "  a  personification  for  things 
which  no  assurance  apparently  is  offered  considered  as  part  of  a  continuous  sys- 
by  Evolutionary  science.  Granting  that  tem  ;"  yet  if  she  "wants'"  she  is  a 
there  is  a  plan  in  the  world,  as  the  most  female  Deity,  and  her  want  is  the  Plan. 
thoroughgoing  Posilivists  and  enemies  Mr.  Spencer  assumes,  though  he  does 
of  Teleology  will  be  found,  in  spite  of  not  prove,  that  the  Power  manifested 
themselves,  and  perhaps  with  doubtful  through  Evolution  is  seeking  to  produce 
warranty,  so  far  as  their  philosophy  is  the  highest  form  of  life,  the  term 
concerned,  to  assume,  there  seems  noih-  "highest"  plainly,  assuming  an  Idea), 
ing  inherently  absurd  in  the  supposition  They  all,  in  short,  would  apparently 
that  this  is  the  plan,  Mr.  Stephen  "find  it  easier  to  believe  all  the  fables 
recognizes  the  existence  of  Types,  which  in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the 
in  another  point  of  view  are  Ideals  ;  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame 
there  have  been  many  of  them,  such  as  is  without  a  mind,"  One  great  Evolu- 
the  heroic  type  embodied  in  Achilles,  tionist  is  inclined  to  endow  the  primor- 
which  probably  had  great  influence  on  dial  atoms  with  intelligence,  and  to  in- 
character  in  Greece  ;  that  of  the  Pla-  sinuate  that  the  universe  is  the  product 
tonic  Socrates;  the  greal-souled  man  of  of  a  Pan-atomic  Council.  There  is 
Aristotle's  Ethics;  the  bastard  Chris-  nothing,  therefore,  ridiculous  or  unsanc- 
tian  type  of  Rousseauism  :  and  no  one  tioned  by  high  authorities  in  believing 
can  doubt  that,  apart  from  any  analytic  that  the  universal  frame  is  not  without 
appreciation  of  their  qualities,  they  have  meaning  ;  or  in  trying  to  find  out  by  in- 
moved  admiration,  love,  and  imitation,  spection  what  it  means.  But  if  we  look 
nr  that  this  is  a  peculiar  and  important  to  the  physical  dispensation  and  the  lot 
force  in  the  moral  sphere.  Not  all  per-  of  man  as  a  part  of  it,  perplexity  and 
ha|)s  who  think  that  they  have  renounced  despondency  fill  our  minds.  Design 
faith  in  the  Ideal  have  really  done  so.  there  is,  certainly,  in  us,  who  are  a  part 
The     Positivist     worships     Humanity,  of  Nature,  and  if  wc  may  reason  ftsm 
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analogy,  in  Nature  at  large ;  at  least  Christianity  has,  it  seems  to  me,  been 
there  is  far-off  and  complex  preparation  overlaid  and  obscured  by  the  exclusive 
for  things  to  come,  as  in  the  case  of  the  attention  paid  to  miracle  and  dogma, 
prenatal  provisions  for  life,  which  irresia-  ProRtess,  as  was  said  before,  is  conter- 
tibly  raises  in  us  a  sense  of  design.  But  minous  with  Christendom.  Outside  the 
there  is  also  undesign,  there  is  abortion,  pale  of  Christendom  all  is  stationary  ; 
there  is  failure,  there  is  waste,  there  is  there,  have  been  notable  outbursts  of 
wreckage  on  a  fearful  scale,  not  only  of  material  wealth  and  splendor,  transient 
brute  material,  but  of  material  that  flashes  even  of  intellectual  brilliancy,  as 
bleeds  and  groans.  If  there  are  signs  in  the  Caliphates  and  the  Mogul  Em- 
of  beneficence,  there  are  terrible  signs  pire,  though  the  light  in  these  cases  was 
also  of  cruelty.  If  there  is  beauty,  it  is  mainly  borrowed  ;  real  and  sustained 
mated  with  hideousness  and  loathsome-  progress  there  has  been  none.  Japan, 
ncss.  "Teeth,"  says  Paley,  "were  to  whatever  she  may  be  destined  to 
evidently  made  to  eat,  not  to  ache  ;"  come,  has  kindled  her  new  civilization 
but  they  do  ache,  as  do  hearts  also ;  with  a  coal  taken  from  the  Christian 
and  wc  should  not  listen  to  a  watch-  hearth.  Before  Christendom  there  was 
maker  if  he  told  us  that  though  half  his  in  the  world  generally  nothing  but 
watches  slopped  they  were  evidently  material  preparation  carried  on  through 
made  not  to  stop  but  to  go.  If  the  a  series  of  empires,  each  of  which  in 
Pessimist  affirms  that  the  lifeof  man  has  turn  yielded  to  the  material  law  of 
in  it  no  happiness,  plainly  he  is  wrong  ;  decay.  The  exceptions  were  Judea, 
if  he  afhrms  that,  taken  alone.  It  has  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Jewish  progress 
it  but  a  tantalizing  taste  of  happiness,  terminated  in  Christendom,  to  which, 
that  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  it  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
becomes  the  greater  is  our  sense  of  im-  Judaism  delivered  its  principle  of  life, 
perfection,  that  hitherto  toil,  pain  and  and  having  done  so  itself  became  lypi- 
misery  have  preponderated  over  cally  stationary.  Christendom  also  re- 
pleasure,  his  assertion  can  hardly  be  ceived  and  assimilated  the  parts  of 
gainsayed.  No  view  of  Nature,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  in  each  of  which  prog- 
short,  can  reconcile  power  with  benef-  ress,  though  real  and  brilliant,  so  far  at 
iceoce,  or  assure  us  that  we  arc  under  least  as  intellect  and  politics  were  con- 
the  dominion  of  Good,  not  under  the  cerned,  was  comparatively  brief,  and  car- 
dominion  of  Evil.  If  a  clew  is  to  be  ried  in  it  from  the  first  its  own  moral 
found,  apparently  it  must  be  in  history  ;  death-warrant.  We  are  vaguely  con- 
and  on  the  hypothesis  that  man  is  really  scions  of  this'  fact,  but  we  do  not  ap- 
the  crowning  work,  and  that  the  ruling  prehend  it  distinctly  because  we  are  ac- 
power  of  the  universe  is  not  mechanical  customed  to  talk  in  general  terms  of  the 
but  moral,  to  which,  as  to  any  other  progress  of  mankind,  forgetting  that  the 
hypothesis,  we  are  entitled,  it  seems  as  mass  of  mankind  is  not  progressive,  but, 
likely  that  the  clew  should  be  found  in  on  the  coi.trary,  clings  to  and  con- 
history  as  in  the  pigeon-house.  Great  secrates  the  past,  as  in  theory  and  senti- 
physicists  neglect  history  ;  they  call  it  ment  did  even  the  Greek  and  the 
gossip,  and  plume  themselves,  not  with-  Roman.  What  makes  the  fact  more 
out  justice,  on  their  superior  ignorance  notable  is  that  Christ  appeared,  not  in 
of  the  subject ;  it  is,  therefore,  at  all  the  line  of  such  material,  intellectual  or 
events,  a  field  which  they  have  as  yet  political  progress  as  there  was,  but  out 
left  unexplored.  of  that  line,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman 
I  base  nothing  upon  miracle,  or  upon  Empire  which  was  materially  poor,  as 
supernatural  evidence  of  any  kind.  It  the  Gospel  narrative  shows  us,  intel- 
is  my  own  belief  that  the  proof  of  lectuaily  backward,  and,  as  a  depend- 
iniracle  has  failed.  I  set  aside  all  ency,  devoid  of  political  life, 
theological  dogma  respecting  the  Philosophers  speak  of  four  universal 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Scheme  religions — Christianity^  Judaism,  Ma- 
of  Redemption  and  the  Atonement.  I  hometanism  and  Buddhism.  There  is 
confine  my  view  to  the  facts  of  history,  only  one.  No  religion  but  Christianity 
The  historical  importanceof  the  coming  has  attempted  to  preach  its  Gospel  to 
of  Christ    and  of    the    foundation    of  the  world.     Mahometan   or^  Buddhist 
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missionaries  at  London  or  New  York  !  lay.  Social  and  legal  antiquities  of  the 
Mahomet  an  ism  and  Buddhism  are  more  highest  interest  doubtless  there  are  in 
than  tribal  perhaps,  but  they  are  far  less  these  book; ;  much,  too,  of  the  poetry 
than  universal.  Mahomeianism  is  mili-  of  primitive  nature-worship  ;  butofany- 
tary,  as  its  Koran  most  plainly  avows ;  thing  spiritual,  universal,  moral,  hardly 
in  conquest  it  lives,  with  conquest  it  a  trace.  "  Sinful  men  are,  he  who 
decays  ;  it  also  practically  belongs  to  sleeps  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset,  he  who 
the  despotic,  polygamic  and  slave-own-  has  deformed  nails  or  black  leeth,  he 
ing  East  ;  it  has  never  been  the  religion  whose  younger  brother  was  married  first, 
of  a  western  race  or  of  a  free  and  in-  he  who  married  before  his  elder  brother, 
dustrial  community  ;  by  arms  it  has  the  husband  of  a  younger  sister  married 
been  propagated  or  by  local  influence  before  the  elder,  the  husband  of  an 
and  contagion,  not  by  missions.  Bud-  elder  sister  whose  younger  sister  was 
dhism,  if  it  is  really  a  religion  and  not  mariied  first,  he  who  extinguishes  the 
merely  a  quietist  philosophy  engendered  sacred  (ires,  and  he  who  forgets  the 
of  languor  and  helpless  suffering,  is  the  Veda  through  neglect  of  the  daily  reci- 
religion  of  a  climate  and  a  race  ;  its  tation."  This  is  about  the  religious 
boasted  myriads  arc  all  inclosed  within  level ;  much  grosser  specimens  might 
a  ring-fence,  and  it  may  have  a  prospect  be  cited  ;  and  the  consecration  of  caste 
of  becoming  universal  when  an  English-  is  the  perpetuation  of  iniquity.  There 
man  becomes  a  Hindoo,  while  in  the  is  but  one  spiritual  and  universal  re- 
heart  of  ils  domain  Hindoos  are  be-  ligion.  There  is  but  one  religion  of 
coming  Christians.  Judaism,  after  sur-  which  Renan  could  say,  as  he  says  in 
rendering  its  universal  and  spiritual  ele-  his  passage  on  the  words  of  Christ  at  the 
ment  to  Christendom,  fell  back  into  a  well,  that  if  there  were  religion  in 
tribalism,  which,  as  a  relapse,  is  of  all  another  planet  it  could  be  none  other 
tribalisms  the  narrowest  and  the  worst,  than  this, 

being  not  primitive  and  natural  but  self-        Let  us  consider  what  changes  came 

chosen  and   obstinately  maintained   in  with  Christianity,  I  do  not  say  suddenly 

the  face  of     humanity.     Witness    the  or  without    previous    glimmerings,   yet 

Talmud,  that   hideous  code  of  antago-  for  the   first  time  in  a  distinct   form, 

nism  to  the  spiritual  faith  of  the  prophets  Tribalism  was  abolished  and  gave  place 

and  the  psalmists.*    Witness  also  the  to  a  brotherhood  of  men  without  dis- 

total  cessation  of  the  proselytism  so  rife  tinction  of  race  or  nation,  and   to  the 

in  that  epoch  of  Judaism  when  it  was  hope  of  gathering  the  whole  of  mankind 

verging  on  the  universal.  into     one     spiritual     community,     the 

Wonderful  treasures  of  spiritual  lore  transition  being  marked  by  the  substttu- 
were  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the  tion  of  baptism  for  the  tribal  mark  of 
sacred  books  of  the  East  Thanks  to  circumcision.  Hope  for  the  future  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  Professor  humanity,  the  indispensable  condition 
Max  Miiller,  they  have  now  been  of  sustained  progress,  was  proclaimed, 
opened,  and  after  a  perusal  of  the  long  whereas  the  ancient  communities,  as  has 
series,  I  confess  my  profane  reflection  often  been  observed,  had  looked  back 
was  that  there  had  been  no  such  literary  hopelessly  to  a  lost  Paradise  of  the  past, 
revelation  since  Monkbains  constrained  and  the  Jewish  hope,  so  far  as  it  had  a 
Hector  Mclntyre,  with  much  hesitancy,  definite  existence,  was  only  for  a  single 
to  give  him  a  specimen  of  an  Ossianic  nation.  The  things  of  Csesar  were 
divided  from  the  things  of  God.  a  prin- 
ciple entirely  new,  or  but  faintly  for- 

•The  presentation  of  the  Talmud  by  Mr.  shadowed  in  the  philosophic  organiza- 
Deuuch  is.  by  this  time,  probably  understood  tj^ns  of  Greece,  on  the  immense  impor- 
to  be  about  equal  in  Keiiuinentss  to  Mr.  .  ii_-i..-i  .i  ■  ,  .  '^  ■ 
Shapira's  Deuieronomic  Roll.  "Wiihtheei-  */"ce  of  which  Comte  has  with  justice 
cepiion  of  Hillel."  a*vs  Deliiisch,  who  is  the  dwelt.  Since,  Without  it,  thought  must 
best  of  auihoriiies,  ''all  Talmudical  teachers  forever  have  remained  enslaved  to  politi- 
whose  maxims  correspond  to  the  words  of  the  cal  expediency,  as  it  would  be  under 
New  Icsiamenc.  are  of  a  far  later  dale  ihan  u„kk.o'o  r  •..li-.ti,,,.  —v.^  ic  ««»  -^«^ 
Jesus  and  the  records  of  Christianity."  Hdlel  "obbes  S  Leviathan,  who  is  not  neccs- 
manifcslly  btlongedlo  that  element  of  Judaism  sarilya  despot  but  any  civd  power  su- 
which  passed  into  Christendom.  preme  in  Church   as  well  as  -Jn  StatCL 
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Christianity,  too,  first  asserted  the  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
spiritual  equality  of  all  men,  and  of  the  can  hardly  be  said,  I  believe,  to  h^ve 
two  sexes.  The  consequence  of  the  been  mainly  perpetrated  by  religious 
first  was  the  gradual  but  sure  abolition  bigotry,  though  religious  bigotry  played 
of  slavery,  the  doom  of  which  we  read  its  fell  p»rt  ;  they  were  mainly  the 
in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  The  con-  crimes  of  political  despots  and  an  enor- 
sequence  of  the  second  was  the  inslitu-  mously  rich  clergy  alarmed,  and  justly 
tion,  in  place  of  ihc  marital  despotism  alarmed,  for  their  power  and  wealth  by 
which  prevailed  in  early,  or  the  con*  the  progress  of  innovation.  I  believe  it 
cubinage  which  prevailed  in  later,  might  be  shown  that;  in  almost  all  cases, 
Rome,  of  that  real  union  which,  with-  the  persecuting  Catholic  monarchies 
out  subverting  the  headship  indispensa-  were  willing  to  ally  themselves  for 
ble  to  the  unity  of  the  family,  blends  the  purposes  of  their  political  ambition 
two  lives  into  one  higher  than  either,  with  heretics  and  even  with  infidels, 
and  has  been  the  mainstay  of  private  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  alter  the 
virtue  and  of  moral  civilisation  from  recovery  of  the  Gospel  at  the  Refor- 
Ihat  hour  to  this.  Again,  the  enuncia-  raation,  intolerance  gradually  departed 
tion  of  the  principle  that  morality  is  in-  and  tolerance  returned,  though  nothing 
ternal,  that  the  true  law  is  not  "  Do  comes  or  goes  with  a  hound.  When  a 
this,"  but  "  Be  this,"  that  the  com-  great  Evolutionist  persuades  himself,  as 
mandment  ought  to  be  directed  not  the  late  Professor  Clifford  seems  to  have 
against  killing  but  against  hatred,  not  done,  that  the  eighteen  Christian  centu- 
against  adultery  but  against  lust,  is  ries,  with  al!  their  progress  and  produc- 
recognized  by  Mr.  Stephen  as  a  mo-  tions,  have  been  worse  than  a  blank  in 
menious  discovery  in  morals,  and  as  the  life  of  humanity,  and  that  history 
forming  the  point  at  which  the  moral  has  been  a  retrogression  since  the  Em- 
code  first  becomes  distinctly  sep-  pire  of  the  sword  and  of  slavery  as  it 
arated  from  other  codes.  "  The  f;reat-  was  under  Tiberius,  surely  we  receive  a 
ness  of  Christ,"  he  says,"  as  a  moral  practical  warning  to  be  on  our  guard 
teacher  was  manifested  in  nothing  more  against  the  fervor  of  a  new  faith  which 
than  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  gave  sees  facts  through  a  medium  of  its  own, 
utterance  to  this  doctrine."  "  It  would  Is  Chrisiianiiy  exhausted?  It  can 
be  easy,"  he  adds,  "  to  show  how  pro-  hardly  be  thought  so  by  those  who,  with 
foundly  the  same  doctrine,  in  various  too  much  justice,  upbraid  Christians  for 
forms,  has  been  bound  up  with  other  falling  short  of  their  moral  standard. 
iDOral  and  religious  reformations  in  many  What  says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer?  At 
ages  of  the  world."  In  many  ages  since  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  the  Reconcilia- 
Chtist,  no  doubt — but  in  many  ages  be-  tion  of  Egoism  with  Altruism,  after 
fore  Him  ?  It  seems  overbold  in  the  launching  anathemas  against  Fifeshire 
face  of  the  fearful  violations  of  freedom  Militiamen*  and  Jingo  bishops  for  being 
of  opinion  of  which  many  who  bore  the  still  in  the  military  stage  of  their  evolu- 
Christian  name  have  been,  and  still  are,  tion,  he  says  : 

euilty,  to  say   that  freedom  of  opinion  „  „       ...             ,.          ,       ,-1  ■    ■     ■_ 

*        "   -.,    „f   ■  .■      -.             .  ■.  jj  But,  ihouRh  men  mho  profess  Clirisiianity 

came  with  Christianity  ;   yet  it  did  come  ^^j  practise  Paganism  can  feel  no  sympathy 

with  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  with  such  a  view  (as  his  own),  ihere  are  some, 

the  temporal  ;  it   was  the   principle  of  classed  as  aniai^nisis  to  ihe  current  creed, 

the  Early  Christians,  nor  did  it  cease  to  "''?  ""?  n"'  "'■■!''  '^  »'>?''"'  '"  ''«""^?  '■?"  * 

,  _  __    T         1 1    !■_     L   i(            _.  rationanied   version  01   its  ethical   principles 

be  so,  I  apprehend,  for  half  a  century  „iil  eventually  be  acted  upon."          ^        ^ 

after  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the 

Empire.  It  certainly  was  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  Rome,  or  of  Athens  which  put  *."  ^''"'  ???=.«  *«  anathema  launched 
to  death  Socrates.  Wherever  Gospel  :.l%""of'^;e"''S7hirne»?'w;ic;'''Mr! 
Christianity  has  appeared,  it  has  been  Spencer  tells.  beinR  as  ihcy  protest,  unfounded. 
the  enemy  of  persecution.  The  1  owe  them  an  apology  for  having  innocently 
massacre  of  the  Albigenses  was  the  act  transcribed  the  story.  It  was,  indeed,  not 
of  Papal  ambition,  from  which  Chris-  ''.'"^'''  V*""  ^  f°'"'^'"'^"'«  officer  would  offer 
.  ^  „  *  ■  1,  ,  hi;;  rcffiment  ror  active  service  acamst  whicb 
tianity  suffered  in  all  other  respects  as  ^,„  Her  Majesty  chose  of  two  powers,  with 
well  as  ID  this.     The  hideous  crimes  of  bntb  of  which  Her  Majesty  wa&M  peace.    ■ 
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It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  ethical  conscientious  investigation,  and  has  not 

principles  of  the  current  creed  can  be  so  this  appeared  in  the  characters  of  emi- 

lationalized  as  to  separate  the  precepts  nent  discoverers  ?    In  Monotheism  there 

of  Christ  from  Hia  example  ;  or  how,  can  be  nothing  at  variance  with  the  con- 

unless  this  is  done,  the  creed  pf  Calvary  ception  or  with  the  study  of  general  law. 

can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  a  system  Mr.   Spencer  tenders  us  an  equivalent 

which  pronounces    that  the  absolutely  for   the    Divine    Will,   the  Will  of   the 

right  and  good   in  conduct  can  be  that  Powermanifested  throughout  Evolution, 

onljr    which    produces    pure    pleasure,  and  it  can  make  no  difference  to  the  sci- 

unalloyed  with  pain-  anywhere,  and  that  entific  inquirer  which  of  the  two  equiva- 

conduct  with  any  concomitant  of  pain,  lenls  is  chosen  so  Ipng  as  observation  is 

or  any  painful  consequence,  is  partially  free.     That  belief  in  miracle  has  prac- 

wrong,  so  that  the  highest  claim  which  lically  interfered  with  the  formation  of 

can  be  made  fur  it  is  that  it  is  the  least  the  scientitic  habit  of  mind,  and   thus 

wrong  possible    under    the  conditions,  retarded    the    progress    of    science,    is 

the    relatively    right.      However,    what  true  ;  though    it    need    not   have   done 

Mr.  Spencer  has  writlen,  he  has  written,  anything  of  the  kind,  inasmuch  as  mira- 

The  fundamental  principles  of  morality  cle,    instead   of   denying,    assumes    the 

were    enunciated    by    an     unscientific  general  law,  and  Newton  was  a  firm  be- 

peasant  of  Galilee,  who  died  upon  the  liever  in  miracle ;  but  the  Moral  Ideal 

Cross  eighteen  centuries  ago.     Is    not  is  a  thing  apart  from  miracle.     In  the 

this  almost  enough  to  make  one  doubt  only  prayer  dictated  by  Christ,  the  phys- 

whether  morality  is  a  science  ?  ical  petition  implies  no  more  than  that 

A  scientific  hypothesis  is  verified  by  the  course  of  Nature  to  which  we  owe 
comparison  with  facts.  A  moral  ideal  our  daily  bread  is  sustained  by  God,  as 
is  verified  by  practical  experience  indi-  sustained  by  some  power  it  must  be. 
vidual  and  social.  Each  inquirer  must  Prayer  for  spiritual  help,  however  irra- 
judge  for  himself  whether  the  characters  tional  it  may  be  deemed,  cannot  possi- 
and  lives  of  the*  best  Christians,  those  biy  interfere  with  physical  investigation. 
who  have  moat  distinctly  formed  them-  That  the  character  of  Christ  should  be 
selves  on  the  Gospel  model,  the  stale  of  scientific  was  of  course  impossible  ;  so 
the  communities  in  which  the  ethical  it  is  that  the  characters  of  Christians 
mode  of  the  Gospel  has  most  prevailed,  who  lived  before  science  or  remote  from 
and  the  general  advance  of  society  un-  it  should  be  scientific  ;  but  surely  there 
der  the  influence  of  Christianity,  have  are  enough  men  who  are  scientific  and 
not  been  such  as  to  render  it  credible  at  the  same  time  believers  in  the  Chris- 
that  the  Christian  ideal  is  the  true  ideal  ;  tian  Ideal  to  repel  the  assumption  of  an 
that  it  fits  the  facts  and  meets  the  re-  inherent  antagonism.  Any  objection 
quirements  of  man's  estate  ;  that  the  at-  grounded  on  the  theory  that  morality  is 
tempt  to  realize  it  is  the  right  line  of  a  science  and  could  arrive  only  in  due 
progress  for  us  individually  and  for  course  when  the  other  sciences  had  been 
mankind  at  large.  This  is  the  main  evolved,  is  met  by  the  fact  virtually  ad- 
question,  the  question  by  the  answer  to  mitted  in  the  words  quoted  from  Mr. 
which  it  must  be  determined  whether  we  Herbert  Spencer,  It  is  met  so  far  as 
shall  adhere  to  Christianity  or  look  for  the  principles  of  morality  and  the  ideal 
some  other  guide  of  our  moral  life.  It  of  character  are  concerned  ;  ethical 
will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  de-  analysis  is  a  different  affair,  and  could 
nouncing  the  shortcomingsof  Christians,  become  possible  only  under  intellectual 
incidentally  contrasts  Christianity  with  conditions  which  were  not  fulfilled  in 
Paganism  in  a  manner  which  implies  Galilee,  including  a  knowledge  of  phys- 
th at  there  is  an  ethical  difference  of  a  iology  in  its  bearing  on  moral  character, 
radical  kind  between  them  to  the  advan-  Is  the"  Christian  Ideal  asceiic  and 
tage  of  Christianity.  therefore  opposed  to  sound  good  sense 

Is  the  Christian  Ideal  anii- scientific  ?  and  morality  ?    Asceticism    is    treated 

Why  should  it  be  so  ?    What  is  there  in  more  philosophically   by  Mr.    Stephen 

it  opposed  to  the  love  of  any  kind  of  than  by  those  who  can  see  in  it  nothing 

truth  ?    Is  not  iis  self-devotion  favor-  but  devil-worship.     Fakirism   is  devil- 


able,   on  the  contrary,  to  earnest  and    worship,  and  it  spread  from  the  Gang< 
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to  the  Nile,  where  it  produced  Simeon  lived  and  intellectually  prolific.  But  if 
St)lites  and  the  self- torturing  monks  of  what  Nature  wanted  was  the  set  of  qual- 
the  Thebaid.  But  Asceticism,  as  was  ities  here  enumerated,  why  did  she  not 
flaid  before,  is  not  devil-worship  or  self-  rest  content  when  she  had  got  it  ?  In 
torture.  It  is  severe  self-trainitig  ;  its  aim  the  museum  at  Oxford  are  some  of  the 
is  to  give  the  higher  part  of  our  nature  bunes  of  a  Saurian  which  must  have 
ascendency  over  the  lower  parts  ;  it  pur-  been  so  large  as  absolutely  to  dwarf  any 
sues  that  object  irrationally,  and  runs  creature  now  on  earth.  Here  were  big- 
into  extravagance  ;  but  we  must  judge  ness,  strength^  heartiness,  eupepsia  in 
it  with  reference  to  the  days  before  hy-  perfection  ;  here  too  were  practical 
giene,  and  before  those  other  influences,  shrewdness  and  sense  enough  to  make 
social  and  intellectual,  which  sustain  the  the  best  of  physical  existence  ;  nay,  the 
reasonablelemperanceof  highly  civilized  monster  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
men.  We  shall  then,  perhaps,  f^nd  that  the  height  of  positive  philosophy,  for  he 
it  won  for  us  a  victory  which  entitles  it  was  a  real  Agnostic,  which  hardly  any 
to  our  gratitude.  Wc  must  consider  human  being  is,  and  had  never  lapsed 
loo,  the  authority  which  it  gave  the  mis-  into  Theism.  Nature  can  hardly  have 
sionary  with  barbarians,  who  were  the  attached  paramount  importance  to  the 
slaves  of  their  lusts.  No  one  can  ques-  human  form,  so  long  as  the  essential 
tion  the  services  rendered  to  civilization  qualities  were  produced.  Why,  I  ask 
by  western  monasticism,  among  other  again,  did  she  not  rest  content  ?  Why 
things  in  giving  shelter  to  gentleness  did  she  retrograde  to  a  weaker  type,  to 
during  the  iron  times.  It  may  be  duubt-  say  nothing  of  invalids  like  Alfred,  Pas- 
ed,  however,  whether  the  Ideal  presented  cal  and  William  the  Third  ?  After  all, 
in  the  Gospels  is  really  Ascetic.  The  while  we  heartily  recognize  the  advan- 
carcer  begins  with  a  wedding  feast  and  tages  of  soundness  in  mind  and  body, 
ends  with  a.  Paschal  supper.  Christ  and  the  duty — the  moral  and  religious 
seems  to  mix  in  the  social  life  and  share  duty — of  cultivating  it,  is  there  much 
the  meals  of  the  people.  He  is  called  hope  of  attaining  universal  perfection  in 
by  his  enemies  a  glutton  and  a  winebib-  this  line  ?  Will  not  minds  especially  be 
ber.  His  abstinence  from  food  in  the  always  required  to  sacrifice  something 
wilderness  is  not  a  feat  of  fasting,  as  in  of  their  balance  to  the  division  of  labor 
the  life  of  an  Ascetic  it  would  have  in  a  complex  society  ?  Will  poets  ever 
been,  but  a  suspension  of  hunger.  His  be  thoroughly  practical  or  pinmakers 
homelessness  and  his  poverty  are  simply  very  large  minded  ?  But  poet  and  pin- 
those  of  a  njissionary  ;  He  could  not  maker  alike  may  aspire  to  the  Christian 
teach  except  by  wandering;  there  is  Ideal,  and  to  anything  which  the  realiza- 
nothing  about  Him  of  the  Begging  tion  of  that  Ideal  brings  along  with  it. 
Friar.  He  is  unmarried,  but  no  merit  Steeped  in  sadness  the  character  of 
is  made  of  His  celibacy.  Yet  He  was  Christ  is,  though,  as  I  conceive,  it  is  not 
in  contact  with  the  asceticism  of  the  ascetic  ;  and  the  life  ends  in  an  agony. 
Essenes.  The  austerity  of  John  the  Accepted  that  Ideal  cannot  be  by  any 
Baptist  is  not  self-torture,  but  a  preach-  philosophy  which  makes  pleasure  and 
ing  of  repentance  by  signs.  pain  the  unconditional  tests  of  conduct. 
"  Nature."  says  Mr.  Stephen,  "  wants  Yet  this  does  not  prove  that  the  Chris- 
big,  strong,  hearty,  eupeptic,  shrewd,  tian  Ideal  affords  no  clew  to  the  enigma 
sensible  human  beings,  and  would  be  of  our  being.  When  Origen  and  Butler 
grossly  inconsistent  if  she  bestowed'her  tell  us,  by  way  of  apology  for  a  revealed 
highest  .rewards  of  happiness  upon  a  bil-  religion,  that  the  same  difficulties  which 
ious,  scrofulous,  knock-kneed  saint,  we  find  in  Revelation  are  found  in 
merely  because  he  had  a  strong  objection  Nature  also,  the  answer  is  thai  Revela- 
to  adultery,  drunkenness,  murder  and  tion  came  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  of 
robbery,  or  an  utter  absence  of  malice,  nature.  But  an  Ideal  in  unison  with  a 
or  even  highly  cultivated  sympathies.'  world  of  suffering  is  not  to  be  at  once 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  saint  should  pronounced  on  that  account  false  or  a 
be  scrofulous  or  knock-kneed  ;  bilious,  failure,  provided  it  brings  with  it  the 
if  his  diet  is  spare,  he  is  pretty  sure  not  secret  of  turning  suffering  ultimately 
to  be  ;  and  we  know  that  he  may  be  long-  into  happiness  and   triuinpliing  at 
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over  evil.  Evil  is  a  mystery  as  inscni-  munism  of  public  robbery.  It  was  a 
table  as  Being  itself.  We  can  only  say  voluntary  Communism  of  fraternity  and 
that  apart  from  a  struggle  with  it  and  a  of  missionary  zeal  :  it  distinctly  recog- 
triuraph  over  it  we  have  no  conception  nized  property,  teiling  Ananias  that  his 
of  human  excellence.  field,  while  he  chose  to  keep  it,  was  his 
Is  the  Christian  Ideal  anti-economi-  own.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
cal  ?  Strict  economists  like  the  late  Mr.  Eastern  hyperbole  and  for  the  strong 
Greg  seem  to  be  repelled  from  it  on  this  language  of  reform  ;  but  is  it  not  true 
ground.  No  missionary  can  be  com-  that  it  is  hard  for  a  rich  man,  especially 
mercial  ;  but  Xavier  and  Heber  did  not  for  one  who  has  not  earned  his  riches 
oppose  commerce.  It  is  said  that  in  by  labor,  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
theGospe!  poverty  is  blessed  and  wealth  Heaven  ?  Does  not  wealth  tempt  wilh 
is  cursed.  But  is  poverty  blessed  apart  pleasures  which  make  the  heait  gross 
from  lowliness  of  mind  F  Js  wealth  and  stifle  high  aims  and  pure  affections  ? 
cursed  apart  from  selfishness  and  inso-  Has  not  heroic  patrictisni  been  less 
lence,  which  in  these  times  were  its  gen-  often  found  in  those  who  had  a  great 
eral  concomitants  ;  for  the  sense  of  the  stake  in  the  country  than  in  the  poor  ? 
dutiesof  povertyandof  what  therichowe  If  Christ  had  preached  that  riches  were 
the  poor  had  really  their  origin  in  Chiis-  stable  and  that  our  affections  might 
tianity  ?  Is  any  blessing  pronounced  on  safely  anchor  on  them,  would  He  not 
indolence  or  mendicancy  ?  What  has  have  preached  untruth  ?  To  provide 
been  the  practical  result  ?  The  practi-  for  the  morrow,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
cat  result  has  been  the  wealth  of  Chris-  vexed  with  care  about  it.  To  gain 
tendom,  a  wealth  both  far  greater  and  riches,  in  the  way  of  fair  and  regular  in- 
far  better  distributed  than  any  wealth  dustry,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  your 
eisewhere.  And  whence  has  this  wealth  heart  upon  them.  There  are  men  who 
come  but  from  honest  industry,  which  have  put  forth  great  energy,  made  large 
the  Gospel, preaches  and  to  which  Paul  fortunes,  won  high  place,  yet  would  re- 
was  so  loyal  that  instead  of  taking  that  sign  all  with  hardly  a  murmur,  retaining 
to  which  he  had  a  right  as  a  missionary,  their  Christian  hope.  The  spiritual  life 
he  chose  to  live  by  the  work  of  his  is  an  inner  life  which  a  man  may  live  to 
hands  ?  We  forget  to  how  large  an  ex-  himself,  and  which  in  that  sense  takes 
tent  the  world  outside  Christendom  hinj  out  of  the  world,  yet  leaves  him 
always  has  been  and  still  is  predatory,  free  to  play  his  part  in  the  world  and  to 
counting  conquest,  and  conquest  for  play  it  with  the  best  effect. 
the  purpose  of  sheer  plunder,  not  only  Is  the  Christian  Ideal,  opposed  to 
lawful  but  most  glorious,  while  of  Chris-  political  effort  and  improvement?  No 
tendom  honest  industry  is  the  principle,  life  could  be  political  in  a  dependency 
and  though  the  lust  of  conquest  is  but  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  has  been 
imperfectly  subdued,  the  motive  is  co*  shown  a  hundred  times  that  there  was 
hardly  ever  sheer  plunder.  The  sub-  no  political  significance  in  Paul's  sub- 
stitution of  free  labor  for  slavery  was  mission  to  Nero.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
another  grand  source  of  increased  wealth  slavery  and  other  social  questions,  so  in 
as  well  as  of  increased  happiness  ;  and  politics  ;  the  change  began  inwardly  in 
this,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible  not  to  the  hearts  of  men  and  worked  outwardly 
ascribe  in  a  large  measure  to  Chris-  to  institutions.  We  have  seen  the  op- 
tianity.  How  otherwise  can  we  account  posite  course  adopted  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  fact  that  nowhere  outside  Chris-  by  the  French  Jacobins,  and  we  can 
tendom  has  slavery  been  condemned  ?  compare  the  results  of  the  two  methods. 
Temperance  and  simplicity  of  life.  In  bolb  of  the  two  movements  to  which 
which  are  certainly  taught  by  Chris-  British  liberty  owes  its  existence,  that 
tianity,  lead  to  frugality  and  saving,  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  that  of  the 
which  again  increase  wealth.  To  those  seventeenth,  there  was-  a  moral  and  re- 
who  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  ligious  as  well  as  a  political  element ;  of 
righteousness  first,  the  other  things  are,  the  second,  the  moral  and  religious  ele- 
as  the  Gospel  says,  added.  The  Com-  ment  was  the  strongest  part.  What 
munism  of  the  Early  Church  was  not,  was  valuable  in  the  politics  of  Greece 
like  that  of  the  present  day,  a  Com-  and  Rome  Christendom  has  absorbed. 
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together,  perhaps,  with  some  things  of  munication.  Certainly  there  have  been 
doubtful  value.  Saving  Greece  and  truly  Christian  soldiers,  though  not  truly 
Rome,  there  has  been  no  political  life  Christian  lovers  of  war ;  and  they  have 
outside  Christendom,  because  nowhere  done  their  duty  none  the  worse  for 
outside  Christendom  has  there  been  a  knowing  that  war  would  be  extinguished 
real  seifte  of  community,  hope  for  the  if  Christianity  prevailed, 
future  of  humanity  or  the  conviction  Again,  it  seeros  to  be  felt  in  some 
that  institutions  were  made  for  man,  quarters  that  there  is  an  antagonism  be- 
not  iran  for  institutions.  "  That  is  the  tween  Christianity  and  Art.  If  there 
best  form  of  government  which  doth  were,  it  would  be  an  objection  to  Ci^ris- 
most  actuate  and  dispose  all  members  of  tianity,  the  compass  of  which  would 
the  commonwealth  to  the  ccramon  thereby  be  shown  to  be  less  than  the  full 
good,"  is  a  maxim  which  would  hardly  circle  of  Humanity.  Beauty  is  an 
have  a  practical  meaning  for  any  but  a  essential  part  of  the  dispensation,  and 
Christian  ear,  or  the  ear  of  one  trained  one  on  which  it  is  cheering  to  dwell,  in- 
up  to  the  notions  and  sentiments  of  asmuch  as  it  seems  to  indicate  tender- 
Christianity  :  it  has  its  source  iui  the  ness  in  the  Author  of  our  Being,  while 
doctrine  that  we  are  members  one  of  Humor,  perhaps,  which  also  falls  within 
another.  Constantine  was  not  a.  re-  the  scope  of  Art,  but  to  which  moral 
Ijgious  convert :  hp  was  a  statesman  philosophy  has  paid  little  attention,  in- 
who,  seeing  that  the  best  citizenship,  dicates  indulgence  and  condescension  to 
the  real  political  life  and  force,  were  in  human  weakness.  But  is  beauty  alien 
the  sect,  vainly  persecuted  of  the  to  the  Gospel  r  How  comes  the  Gospel 
Naiarene,  embraced  the  manifest  des-  to  have  furnished  subjects  for  so  many 
tiny  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  asked  masterpieces.  Sculpture,  other  than 
why  the  Empire  was  not  regenerated  by  monumental,  may  have  suffered  by 
Christianity.  For  Rome,  which  was  not  Christian  aversion  to  worship  of  the 
a  nation  or  the  centre  of  a  nation,  but  flesh  and  nudity  ;  but  with  regard  to 
merely  an  imperial  and  predatory  city  painting  and  music  as  well  as  with  re- 
subsisting  on  the  tribute  of  a  conquered  gard  to  poetry,  has  not  Christianity 
world,  no  regeneration  was  possible  or  been  rather  the  soul  of  Art  than  its 
to  be  desired  :  the  only  thing  which  enemy  ?  Did  the  passion  for  Art  ever 
could  be  done  for  Rome  was  to  turn  it  show  itself  so  strong  as  when,  in  an  age 
from  a  military  into  a  religious  centre,  poor  in  science  and  mechanical  appli- 
and  send  forth  the  eagles  of  the  Chris-  anccs,  above  a  city  almost  of  hovels  up- 
lian  Missions  to  conquer  the  barbarians,  rose  the  Christian  Cathedral  ?  That  the 
To  Constantinople,  which  was  the  cen-  love  of  hospital  pathos  did  mischief. 
Ire  of  a  nation,  or  at  least  of  a  people  aesthetic  as  well  as  moral,  is  true,  but  it 
united  territorially  and  by  language,  was  was  the  offspring  of  monkery,  not  of 
given  a  new  life  of  eleven  centuries;  a  Christianity.  In  the  most  gloiious 
life  was  given  to  it  which  has  remained  works  of  ancient  Art,  and  those  of 
inextinguishable  through  four  centuries  which  the  execution  is  most  trans- 
of  Turkish  ronquest,  and  is  again  kind-  cendent,  such  as  the  works  of  Fhidias, 
ling  into  Hellenic  nationality.  If  the  is  there  adepth  of  seniimentcomparable 
early  Christians  nhunned  military  ser-  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  works  of 
vice,  it  was  because  they  shrank  from  the  Christian  artists?  If  Art  is  itself  a  re- 
Paganism  of  the  camp  religion,  perhaps  ligion  demanding  exclusive  devotion, 
also,  and  not  without  reason,  from  camp  there  will  be  a  contest  for  the  throne, 
life.  With  regard  to  all  the  relations  of  If  it  is  only  an  instrument  of  expression 
Christianity  with  Paganism,  including  there  can  be  no  opposition,  supposing 
what  seem  and  to  some  extent  are  per-  that  the  ideas  which  it  wishes  to  express 
secutions  of  the  Pagans,  it  must  be  are  only  clean  and  healthy  ;  and  if  they 
borne  in  mind  that  Paganism  was  not  a  are  not,  the  antagonism  will  be  with  the 
creed,  though  Julian  tried  to  spin  a  purity  and  welfare  of  society,  not  with 
creed  out  of  it,  but  a  set  of  practices  the  Christian  Ideal  alone, 
embracing  groves  of  Venus,  orgies,  and  Since  its  appearance  the  Ideal  has 
gladiatorial  shows.  The  Council  of  passed  under  many  successive  clouds  of 
Aries  threatened  deserters  with  excom-  human  opinion,  from  which  XhfiK  was    ■ 
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no  supernatural  intervention  to  save  it.  dCgmatism  of  the  Zendavest,  the  Koran 

It  has  passed  under  the  cloud  of  Legend,  or  the  Talmud.     Even  Jesuitism  had  a 

which  among  a  primitive  people  in  an  Xavier. 

uncritical  age  was  sure  to  gather  round  The  Christian  Ideal  has  just  been 
the  figure  of  a  great  Teacher  ;  of  Alex-  subjected  to  a  test,  which  in  its  unspar- 
andrian  Theosophy  ;  of  ecclesiasticism,  ing  application  at  all  events  is  new — the 
and  of  sacerdotalism  begotten  by  Pagan  test  of  ridicule.  Before  me  lies  a 
contagion;  of  Popery  ;  of  Monasticism,  "  Comic  Lifeof  Jesus,"  one  of  the  pub- 
of  Scholasticism  ;  of  Protestant  secta-  lications  of  the  Alheist  Propaganda  in 
rianism  and  the  dogmatism  which  was  France,  which  I  bought  at  an  anticleri- 
left  in  existence  and  perhaps  in  some  cat  book  shop  in  Paris.  The  writer, 
respects  intensified  by  an  imperfect  inspired  by  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  his 
Reformation.  It  has  passed  also  under  sect,  has  done  his  utmost,  and  has  been 
clouds  of  political  influence,  such  as  aided  throughout  by  the  engraver.  I 
Bysantine  Imperialism,  Feudalism,  will  venture  to  say  that  any  man  of  corn- 
Spanish  and  Buurbon  despotism,  and  mon  taste  and  feeling,  however  hostile 
has  been  obscured  and  distorted  in  to  Christianity  he  might  be,  would  pro- 
transit.  Yet  it  has  always  emerged  nounce  the  book,  as  satire,  a  disgusting 
again,  and  even  in  passing  it  has  filled  failure,  a  brutal  and  pointless  outrage, 
the  cloud  with  light.  Compare  the  not  so  much  on  Christ  as  on  Humanity. 
Christian  Legend  with  the  Legend  of  It  is  the  yell  of  a  baffled  fiend. — Con- 
any  other  religion  ;  compare  the  dog-  temporary  Review. 
matism  of  the  Nicene  Creed  with  the 
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The  drama  in  its  early  Greek  cradle  into  a  single    building  at  their  great 

was  not  the  amusement  of  leisure-seekers,  Dionysiac    gatherings,    the    reprcsenta- 

but  the  festive  business  of  the   entire  live  manhood  of  the  State  would  aban- 

community.     That  spectacle  "  knit  up  don  to  the  women  and  children,  to  the 

the    ravell'd    sleeve"    of    antagonism,  aliens  and  slaves,  to  the  sick  and  impo- 

ond  closed  for  awhile  the  open  seams  tent,  the  entire  residue  of  the  city's  area, 

of  faction,     in    the    feeling    of    civic  Thus  the  stage   became  the  crater   at 

brotherhood.     Thespectacularpurpose,  which  a    flood  of    sentiment,  at   once 

moreover,  was  a  religious  one,  and  every  national    and  devotional,  at  once  patri- 

drama   had    a    hymnic    motive.     Each  otic  and  artistic,  found  its  vent.     The 

individual  of  the   nation  or  city,    thus  muse  of  tragedy  gazed  from  hpr  mask  on 

met  to  dedicate  their  common  joy,  re-  all  orders  of  her  native  realm,  gathered 

newed  the  pledge  of  mutual  incorpora-  in  solemnpageant  asforafestiveliturgy, 

lion,   which  rallied  again  to  unity  the  an  ovation  of  aestheticism  heightened  by 

rivalries  of  litigation,  politics,  and  com-  an  enthusiasm  of   religion  which  knew 

merce.     Packed  thus  in  time  of  peace  no  sects  to  divide,  no  puritanism  to  es- 

trange.     The  muse  of  comedy   peeped 

forth  upon  a  laughing  throng,  redolent 

*l-     AN"  ",'^"i?  °'  *^  I'lel'sh  Stage.  J  ji^    wine-vat,  eager  for  an  orgy.     The 

By  Percy  Fitigerald,  M,A.,  F.S.A.     Two  voi-  .  ,_  '       °        ,      ,       °l     ,. 

umes.     London  ;i88a.     a.  "  Hisioire  Univer-  theatre  became  a  temple  for  the  time, 

Ecile   du  Th63trc."     Par  Alphonse   Royer.  whose  votaries  were  the  constituents  at 

guartre  tomes.     Paris :    i86q.     3.  "  Our  Old  once    of    pnyx,    dicasteries,   agora,   and 

Actors."      By  Henry  Barton  Baker.      Two  senate;    and    as    the    volcano    is    the 

t^^i- ^^^t.^s.U^^^rr.^..  r-'r'  ''^' ""''"«.  ^%""  ^'  ?/ 

138*.     s-  "  Reports  Published  by  the  Council  aited    humanity   was    the    State   Itself, 

of  the  Churcli  and  Stage  Guild,  London.  1880,  There  was  the    highest  honor  for  the 

1881,   and   Papers  read  before   the   Guild  by  actor,  the  supreme  triumph,  the  all  but 

Rev.     Stewart    D.     Headlam.     Mrs,     Stewart  annth-nnJE      nf     the     nnct        Fven    crili- 

HeadLam.   Miss  Ella  Diet*,  and  others.-     6.  apotheosiS,    Ot     tne    poet,      tvencriti 

"  Hrostwilhi       Gandeshemensis      Comffidis  "sm   felt   the   noblllty  of   lis    mission  to 

Sex."     Edidit  I.  Bendixen.     Lubecz:   1863.  applaud   the    worthiest,   DOt   tO    expose 
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the  feeblest ;  and  the  critic  was  present  ing  something  of  a  religious  tinge,  drew 
to  gather  honey  and  not  to  sling.  So  plots  from  existing  social  relations, 
far  from  degrading  attributes  clothing  Thusweh^vem  Jiaierte/ Marion  &shep- 
the  stage,  the  choregus  and  protagonist  herdess  damsel  carried  off  by  a  seigneur 
found  in  it  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  its  whom  she  resists  "tooth  and  nail;" 
humblest  accessory  became  the  acolyte  her  swain  meanwhile  keeping  at  a  judJ- 
of  a  cultured  myslery,  the  trainbearer  cious  distance  from  his  long  sword,  but, 
of  "gorgeous  Tragedy  in  a  sceptred  when  she  has  effected  her  escape,  brag- 
pall,"  and  basked  in  ihe  halo  of  her  ging  of  the  feats  he  had  intended.  They 
splendor.  To  such  a  pile  of  human  found  another  source  for  their  plots  in 
sympathies  as  the  world  had  never  seen  the  earlier  fabliaux,  which  lent  ihem- 
before,  including  patriotic  fervor,  relig-  selves  easily  to  dramatic  treatment, 
ious  rapture,  exuberant  jocosity,  and  liere  we  find,  then,  on  the  one  hand  the 
frolic  ecstasy,  the  altarof  Dionysus  sup-  germ  of  the  comic  opera,  on  the  other 
plied  the  torch  ;  and  the  whole  of  living  that  of  the  modem  adaptation  of 
Athens  became  a  conflagration  of  enthu-  the  play  from  the  novel.  Germany  runs 
siasm  with  which  no  modern  audience  a  parallel  course,  but  takes  each  stage 
of  playgoers,  each  anxious  for  his  half-  somewhat  later.  It  boasts,  however,  of 
guinea's  worth  or  half-crown's  worth,  the  dramatic  Dialogues  of  the  nun 
can  ever  hope  to  compete.  Hrostwitha,  supposed  to  have  been 
The  only  stale  of  public  feeling  com-  writ  en  by  her  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
parable  to  it  in  later  times  was  that  of  in  the  Saxon  convent  of  Grandersheim, 
the  vast  concourses  met  in  the  fervor  of  about  950  a.d.  There  are  six  of  these 
faith  to  celebrate  some  mediaeval  Pas-  preserved,  all  teaching  the  lesson  on 
sionmyslery,  whence  crowds  who  came  which  the  elder  brother  dilates  in  Mil- 
in  singing  would  return  in  tears,*  for  ton's  Comus — 
the  development  of  the  modern  Euro-  t,,^-.-  ^  ,  ,.  -  .. 
pean  drama  has  its  point  of  departure  T,=,  cha.txy.  my  brother,  chast.iy. 
everywhere  in  the  Clmrch.  In  France,  The  characters  arc  wholly  taken  from 
where  the  genius  of  the  people  most  the  legends  of  saints,  but  the  situations 
favored  the  continuity  and  fulness  of  and  speeches  are  worked  up  from  the 
Latin  influence,  the  play  was  at  first  a  imagination  of  the  writer.  All  are  in 
mere  appendix  to  the  sacred  offices  and  Latin,  marvellously  pure  for  the  period, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  them.  The  without  a  trace  of  the  base  monastic 
name,  "mystery"  was  given  to  each  idioms  current  among  the  "religious" 
alike  ;  the  Church  itself  was  the  theatre,  in  the  lime  of  Otho  the  Great.  Each 
the  attar  serving  in  the  oldest  myslery,  piece  is  a  single  act,  comprising  some- 
that  of  the  Passion,  for  the  Saviour's  tjmesasmany  as  fourteen  scenes.  They 
tomb.  A  church  6hoir  oc  a  company  have  been  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
of  friars  were  the  first  performers,  echoes  of  Terence,  and  it  is  possible 
First,  in  the  process  of  development,  that  the  currency  of  his  works  may  have 
the  dramatic  part  was  detached  from  the  suggested  their  form  ;  but  their  Latin- 
church  office  proper  and  played  between  iiy,  although  superior,  is  not  Teren- 
mass  and  vespers.  Then  we  hear  of  a  tian,*  M.  Royer  throws  doubls  on 
scaffold  erected  in  ihe  chancel.  In  due  their  antiquity,  merely  on  the  general 
course  the  scene  migrates  outside  the  ground  that  the  turmoil  and  wild  confu- 
church  door,  but  is  still  in  the  sacred  sion  of  the  age  seem  ill  suited  to  liter- 
precinct.  Lastly,  municipal  rivals  arise  ary  repose  and  leisure.  But  there  must 
to  the  religious  fraternities  which  had  have  been  intervals  in  Ihe  fits  of  havoc, 
had  the  monopoly  before,  and  scaffold-  or  religious  societies  could  hardly  have 
ings  were  erected  in  the  towns.  .The  existed  at  all  ;  and  in  those  intervals 
French  Trouveres  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  it  was  more  easy  to  throw  off  the  lighter 
tury  not  only  dropped  Latin  and  adopt-  work  of  the  imagination  than  to  carry 
ed  the  vulgar  tongue,  but,  while  retain- 

———       —         •  Tliey  are  largely  charged  with  the  vulgate 

*  "  Les  (aules  j  voni  en  chantant  et  en  re-  and   patristic  Latin  :   e._^.  mansiuiuiiLi,  n(,tp- 

Tierinent  en  pleuranl." — Royer,  i.   314,  citing  latiUi,  initai/i/ui,   I'luijiuus,  camalis,  irtfiilai, 

A  "  Bfeion  proverb  "  as  aulboriiy.  iaremtdiaMiltr. 
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on   a   prolonged  strain    of    ponderous  the  stars  in  their  courses  and    topsy- 

thought     on      serious     subjecls.      The  turvy   ihe  whole  realm  of  nalure,  and 

Germans,   however,   althouRh    they    re-  "  rails  in  good  set  terms"  on  the  prophet 

mained  constant  to  the  cjcle  of  sacred  Isaiah  for    hazarding    such  an  oracle, 

subjects   for  a  longer   time,  yet  made  The  latier  leaves  ihe  argument  for  the 

early  advances  toward  the  partial  disuse  defence  to  his  distinguished  contempo- 

of  Latin.     A  mixed  iangunge  known  as  tary,    St.  Augusiin,    who   in    orthodox 

the  lingua  fareita,  tangue  farcie   (per-  fashion  proceeds  to  demolish  the  unbe- 

haps  Ihe   origin   of   "larce"),    appears  liever,   Iri  the  twelfth  century,  while  the 

early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  vernacular    was     encroaching    on    the 

an  allowed   medium  of  the  representa-  French  stage,  Lalin  and  Liturgy  ruled 

tion  of  scriptural  stones.  the  entire  Teutonic  development  of  Ihe 

But  down  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  dramatic  germ. 
there  appears  to  be  no  certain  trace  of  Then  we  comeupon  the //w^n* /aw/a 
any  dramatic  piece  wholly  in  the  ver-  in  which  Latin  and  Old  German  appear 
nacular  except  in  France.  Even  there,  by  turns.  Furlher  in  the  Ihirteenlh,  al- 
however,  Lalin, *  or  a  similar  transi-  though  all  "  mysteries"  still  follow  slm- 
tional  admixture  of  Latin  and  Provenfal,  ply  the  text  of  Scripture  or  holy  legend, 
is  common  throughout  both  these  cen-  and  the  Passion-mysteiy  is  still  the  sun 
turies,  during  which  the  dramas  con-  of  the  dramatic  system,  yet  the  vernac- 
tinue  to  be  on  sacred  themes,  occasion-  ular  has  nearly  oveipowered  the  Latin, 
ally  including  original  combinations,  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  piece  being 
Thus  the  parable  of  The  Wise  and  in  Old  German  ;  and,  as  we  progress 
Foolish  Virgins  is  introduced  into  a  further,  in  stage  directions  only  Is  Latin 
drama  on  the  Resurrection.  These  retained,  and  the  whole  delivery  is  in 
Virgins  visit  the  sepulchre  and  have  ihe  people's  tongue.  The  word  "  Exit," 
the  news  of  the  Resurrection  announced  still  retained  in  English  dramatic  titera- 
lo  ihtm  ;  on  which  the  foolish,  but  the  ture,  is  probably  the  last  vesiige  of  these 
foolish  only,  go  to  sleep  and  spill  their  classical,  traditions.  In  the  first  edi- 
oil.  In  due  course,  their  alarm  and  tions  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
rejeciion  follow,  muchasin  the  parable,  many  of  theatagedirectionaarein  Latin. 
The  manuscript  of  this  play  includes  M.  Royer  doubts,  and,  we  think,  with 
most  tid'ive  and  concise  stage  direc-  good  reason,  whether  the  j)/)'j/</-_>' c/ 5/. 
tions,  or  rather  instiuctions  for  the  Catherine,  performed  in  this  country  in 
fHise-^n-sc<!tie,  m  the  days  when  actors  the  twelfth  century,  was  done.in  English, 
managed  all  that  for  themselves;  e.g.  and  points  out  that  Geoftroy,*  its  reputed 
"  Let  hell  be  on  one  side  and  the  houses  author,  was  a  Frenchman  and  a  member 
on  the  other,  and  then  heaven  ...  of  the  University  of  Paris-  He  furlher 
Galilee  to  be  in  the  midst,  an  Emmaus  insists  that  the  Spectacles  of  Londan, 
also  required  ;  then,  when  every  one  is  mentioned  by  Wjlliam  Filzstephen  in 
sealed  and  silence  prevails,  let  Joseph  the  second  half  of  the  same  century,  do 
of  Arimathea  approach  Filale  and  say :"  not  prove  the  existence  of  English 
— and  iheieupon  follows  the  opening  dramas;  and  maintains  that  two  centu- 
dialogue.  In  a  Munich  manuscript  of  ries  must  yet  elapse  before  we  touch  bot- 
the  thirteenth  century  the  mysteiy  of  torn  in  English  at  the  miracle  plays  by 
the  Nativity  shows  a  delightful  uncon-  Chester  of  Coventry,  and  that,  with  the 
sciousnesa  of  all  chronolocical  trammels,  exception  of  France,  and  partially  of 
Balaam  un  his  a^,  Isaiah  and  Daniel  Germany,  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
uplift  their  prophetic  voices  to  unison.  Empire  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
To  them  enter  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  century  Latin  continued  to  be  the  exclu- 
synagogue,  who,  hearing  the  Virgin-  sive  dramatic  vehicle.  Thus  the  drama 
birth  predicted,  denounce  it  straightway  had  scanty  interest  for  the  common 
as  a  monstrosity  dire  enough  to  turn  people,  and  remained  either  a  didactic 
-  form  of  worship,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 


*  M.  Roycr  aBirms  that  Lutin  plays,  on  sub- 
jecls sacred  or  profane,  cotiiinued  lo  be  per-         •  He  was  master  of  the  school  at  Dunstable 
formed  in  all  coniinental  countries  down  to     Abbey,  and  ailcrward  abbot  of  the  same.    Tlie 


the  end  of  the  eighiecath  century.  performance  waaprob^ly  in  Latiji* 
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Hrostwiiha  and  the  extant  plays  of  Ter- 
ence, an  amiisement  of  the  learned 
leisure  of  the  cloister. 

As  regards  Germany,  M.  Royer  skips, 
with  one  or  two  general  phrases  at  most, 
the  entire  fouTletnih  century  and  lands 
us  in  the  fifteenth  at  the  Meislersanger, 
with  their  organized  societies  of  authors 
and  actots  He  dwells  through  sixty 
pages  e^cchisively  on  France,  with  a 
gl.ince  merely  at  the  Netherlands,  which 
ia  the  very  late  thirteenth  and  early 
fourteenth  centuries  begin  first  to  fur- 
nish maietials  for  his  review.  The  pre- 
vailing (orm  of  the  French  stage  at  this 
period  is  that  of  the  Miracles  de  Notre 
Dame,  to  which  the  Neiheilandish 
pieces  run  parallel.  Forty  pieces  seem 
to  be  extant  under  that  name,  but  these 
are  probably  a  mere  fraction  of  a  prod- 
nce  which  a  single  province  )iclded. 
M.  Royer  regards  these  Minxdes  as  the 
repertory  of  a  monastery.  But  there 
are  broad  popular  (ealuri;s  about  some 
which  he  cites,  especially  about  the 
"  drame  bourgeois''  oixtit Dame  Gihour, 
which  seem  to  show  an  appeal  to  wider 
than  conventual  S)mpathies.  M.  Ro)er 
ascribes  to  them  a  dramatic  invention 
and  an  aim  at  truth  to  nature  not 
found  in  the  works  of  the  previous  or 
following  age,  which  would  he  strange 
it  they  were  so  purely  monastic  as  he 
would  have  them.  The  plots  always 
turn  on  celestial  aid,  mostly  that  of  the 
Virgin,  but  sometimes  that  of  an  angel, 
as  in  Robert  U  Diable ;  of  the  plot  of 
which,  not  as  cooked  into  an  opera,  but 
as  drawn  doubtless  from  the  fabliaux, 
we  will  give  a  s[)ecinien  outline.  Robert 
is  a  young  noble,  lierce,  unscrupulous, 
and  steeped  in  every  crime  of  a  violent 
age.  His  father  seeks  by  herald-mes- 
sengers to  reprove  and  reclaim  him,  but 
in  vain  ;  he  ill-tieais  the  messengers 
and  scorns  the  message,  and  is  accord- 
ingly by  paiernal  decree  banished.  He 
has  a  last  interview  with  his  mother,  not 
of  tilidl  tenderness,  but  thrcateninif  her 
Gwuid  in  hand.  She  avows  that,  being 
by  divine  ordinance  barren,  she  had 
invoked  Satanic  aid  to  remove  the  ban, 
and  that  his  birth  followed.  Un  this 
Ruben's  horrorof  conscience  is  aroused 
at  last.  He  goes  to  Rome,  confes^ts, 
and  has  penance  imposed — 10  herd  with 
beggars  and  feed  with  dogs,  and  counter- 
feit the  state  of  one  mad  and  dumb. 
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Meanwhile  the  Empire  lings  with  the 
alarm  of  a  Saracen  invasion.  The  angel 
Gabriel  shows  him  marvellous  white 
armor  and  bids  him  arm.  He  does  so 
and  saves  the  Empire.  The  emperor's 
daughter  is  promised  to  the  hero  of  the 
day,  when  forward  comes  a  seneschal 
to  claim  her  with  counterfeit  armor  and 
a  precisely  similar  wound  to  that  re- 
ceived by  Robert.  The  princess  herself 
"  qui  a  tout  vu,"  exposes  the  fraud  ;  on 
which  thft  Pope  remits  Robert's  penance, 
but  he  persists  in  self-mot lification.  A 
hermit  at  last  appears  as  the  deus  ex 
macAind  to  declare  the  decree  of  heaven, 
cut  short  his  penance,  and  crown  his 
career  with  the  nuptial  blessing.  In  the 
older  romance  he  turns  hermit,  and  dies 
"  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,"  and  the 
crowning  splendors  of  the  drama  are  not 
nuptial  but  funereal.  The  whole  is  in 
octos)  liable  rhyme,  and  shows  how  firm 
a  grasp  of  incident  and  character  the 
nascent  drama  of  the  fourteenth  century 
had  acquired  in  France. 

The  fifieenth  century  brings  us  to  the 
lilystires  Cycliques,  the  aim  ot  which  was 
to  give  full  development  and  complete- 
ness to  the  sever.it  parts  of  the  sacred 
story  which  had  formed  the  themes  of 
disconnected  or  merely  outlined  pieces 
before.  They  affect  the  completion  of 
each  cycle  of  events  in  one  whole,  and, 
to  grasp  their  object  effeciually,  ran 
sometimes  to  the  length  ol  40,000  lines, 
spread  over  an  eight  days'  sustained 
performance,  displayed  on  a  stage  a 
hundred  feet  long,  sustained  by  vast 
scaffoldings  abbuting  on  house  fronts, 
and  drew  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators, 
exhausting  the  known  resources  of 
scenic  art,  device,  and  decoration  at 
the  period,  and  kindling  an  enthusiasm 
comparable  to  that  of  Athens  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Attic  stage.  Such 
was  the  furore  thus  excited  that  arrat 
risks  sometimes  beset  the  aclois.  The 
Christus  of  a  Passion-mystery  is  men- 
tioned as  narrowly  escaping  actual  death 
on  the  cross,  and  the  Judas  of  the 
same  as  almost  hung  in  eatntst.  The 
Pdssion-mvstery  wds,  as  usual,  the  centre 
of  all  interest  ;  every  fibre  of  the  sacied 
text  was  made  to  spin  a  new  coil.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  therefore  to 
attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  full- 
length  effect.  But  a  few  of  the  touches 
of  dramatic  coloring  impari^d~injiy.,i»4p 
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galliered  from  the  following  snatches 
of  M.  Royer's  text.  St.  John  Ihe  Ba[)- 
list  is  [^reaching — "  on  voyaic  le  saint 
entour6  de  sauvages,  de  serpents  et 
d'anirnaux  hideux.  II  disait  aux  specta- 
teurs  queces  betes  repi6stntaientrimage 
de  leurs  p^ch^s  ;"  and  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, converted  from  a  life  of  vanity, 
"  ira  lui  baiser  les  pieds  ct  r^pandre  sar 
lui  les  pr^cieuxparfumsqu'elle  reservait 
pour  ses  toilettes."  The  Judas  expands 
into  a  character  of  much  complexity, 
sudden  reverses,  and  subtle  intrigue. 
One  drama  assigns  him  an  early  life  of 
exposure  and  adventure,  modelled  on 
the  classic  lines  of  CEdipus.  After  this 
he  takes  service  with  Pilate,  who  esteems 
htm  highly  as  s.bon  compagtion,  and  the 
link  betwe«;n  this  later  stage  and  the 
earlier  one  is  his  shipwreck  "  on  the 
island  of  Iscariot." 

Side  t>y  side  with  these  colossal  pieces 
we  find  traces  of  Terence's  comedies  be- 
ing slill  in  request,  and  a  single  histor- 
ical piece  founded  on  the  achievements, 
then  recent,  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  men- 
tioned and  analyzed  by  M.  Royer.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  "lately  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican,"  and  as  having 
been  annually  played  at  Orleans  in 
memory  of  its  rescue  by  the  Maid.  It 
only  carries  the  heroine  through  her 
career  of  victories,  loyally  sinking  her 
capture,  trial,  and  execution.  The 
most  racy  and  effective  parts  in  the  pop- 
ular eye  of  the  period  were  perhaps  thos« 
of  the  stage  demons,  to  whom  the  utmost 
license,  both  of  costume  and  antics, 
appears  to  have  been  conceded,  and 
whose  presence  was  felt  not  only  on  the 
stage,  but  in  various  practical  jokes  on 
one  another  or  the  audience.  In  an 
older  Mystery  a  stage  direction  bids 
Ihem  "  clatlertheir  cauldrons  and  stew- 
pans."  One  may  suppose  how  the  hair 
of  the  audience  would  stand  on  end  at 
the  sound,  and  may  conjecture  what  a 
very  different  set  of  nerves  it  would  tickle 
nmv.  Stage  demons  with  horns  and 
scaly  tails  used  to  appear  within  living 
memory  in  the  last  scene  of  .Oi?n  Giovanni 
as  ministers  of  retribution,  but  have 
lately  been  dropped  in  order  to  keep  the 
ridiculous  at  a  respectful  distance.  As 
relief  to  the  public  mind  from  the  over- 
strain of  these  terrors,  comedy  and  faice 
found  their  frtting  place,  and  flourished 


as  reagents  to  the  terror  aid  pity  of  the 
Passion-play. 

Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century  shows 
no  vernacular  drama,  but  hovets  be- 
tween Latin  Church  offices  on  the  one 
hand  and  pantomime  on  the  Other.  In 
the  fourteenth  wetind,  but  still  in  Latin, 
a  quasi-historical  drama,  in  the  larva 
staRe  of  monologue  recitation,  founded 
on  a  subject  from  the  national  annals — 
that  of  Ezzelino,  tyrant  duke  of  Padua. 
The  story  slightly  recalls  that  of  Robert 
le  Diable,  but  crowns  the  hero's  tyran- 
nies and  fluctuations  of  fortune  with  a 
fine  moral  effect  in  Ihe  massacre  of  him- 
self and  family.  Similarly  Petrarch  is 
credited  with  a  Latin  comedy,  which  ia 
not  extant.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
appeared  Ihe  vernacular  rappreseitlazioni, 
taken,  however,  from  the  legends  of  the 
saints  or  from  Scripture  story.  The 
earliest  by  Feo  Belcari,  a  Florentine,  is 
said  to  contain  a'  medley  of  tournaments, 
combats,  songs,  and  dances,  emulating 
such  entertainments  as  amused  our  own 
childhood  at  Astley's  Royal  Amphi- 
theatre. But  in  these  rappresentasioni 
an  angel  always  prologises,  and  often 
reappears  to  dismiss  the  audience  with 
some  maxim  of  Holy  Writ — the  moral  at 
ihe  end  of  ihe  fable. 

At  Ihe  close  of  this  century  the  classic 
vein  of  Italy  opens,  preferring,  however, 
for  its  tragic  model  the  stilted  verbosity 
of  Seneca.  With  the  revival  of  classic 
themes  on  Italian  soil  the  meretricious 
taint  of  rhetoric,  which  flavors  Latin 
poetry  from  the  silver  age  downward, 
revived  also — quippe  sola  natura  subest. 
The  sentiments,  moreover,  are  narrow, 
the  composition  flat,  the  turn  of  expres- 
sions less  happy  than  in  the  French 
"  Cycliques :"  and  indeed  the  demand 
was  rather  for  display  than  for  good  taste; 
and  the  enthusiasm  was  of  that  somno- 
lent kind  which  is  seen  when  a  public 
like  that  of  Florence  under  the  Medici, 
merely  takes  on  trust  what  its  august 
patrons  give  it.  Even  in  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find  recitations  modelled  on 
those  of  the  Virgilian  shepherds,  the 
pastoral  dialogue  easily  expanding  into 
a  kindred  drama,  cumbering  the  stage 
of  the  Italian  Renaiaanee,  e.g.  in  the 
Orfto  of  Poliziano.  the  Aminta  of  Tasso, 
and  \\\t  Pastor  Fidool  Guaiini.  Public 
taste  in  histrionic  performances  was  not 
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really  aroused  even  in  its  Tuscan  cradle. 
Italian  tragedy  of  this  period  is  shamble- 
fed  with  horrors  which  would  pollute, 
if  they  did  not  revolt  the  mind.  In 
corned/  Italy  inherited  the  happier 
inspirations  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
and  there  were  some  few  of  her  sons 
who  could  construe  the  remains  of 
Menander,  then  probably  extant  in  con- 
siderable bulk  among  the  newly  imported 
Greek  mss.  But  no  appreciable  effects 
of  Gieek  comedy  on  the  Italian  stage 
can  be  traced.  Slill,  under  the  power- 
ful genius  of  Atioslo,  of  Machiavelli, 
and  of  Tasso,  all  of  them  comic  writers, 
although  more  populaily  known  for 
other  works,  Italian  comedy  rose  to  a 
height  which  it  itas  never  since  attained. 

The  sevenleenlh  century  was  content 
with  translations  from  the  great  Spanish 
masters,  then  in  the  zenith  of  European 
fame,  and  with  outline  sketches  of  ex- 
temporaneous comedy,  left  for  the  native 
quickness  of  the  actor's  apprehension  to 
fill  up.  Flaminio  Scala  in  1611  pub- 
lished a  collection  uf  such,  just  as 
divines  have  published  skeleton  sermons. 
A  sacred  drama,  the  Aiiamo,o(  Andreini, 
1613-1641,  has  been  thought,  but  doubt- 
fully, to  have  given  Milton  his  first 
dramatic  idea  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  In 
France  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
find  municipal  interest  enlisted  in  the 
performances,  with  an  animated  public 
paying  for  their  places,  eager  to  fill 
ihcm,  and  bent  on  exCToisine  the  full 
privilege  of  popular  censure  so  actjui ted. 

In  Spain  we  have  an  undoubted  trace 
of  an  early  satirical  drama  in  a  royal  ordi- 
nance of  1260  for  ils  suppression  ;  per- 
miitmg,  at  the  same  time,  the  represen- 
tation of  sacred  subjects,  but  only  in 
towns,  not  in  villages,  flence  we  may 
infer  a  popular  diffusion  of  rasUc /aceiite 
on  (lie  Spanish  stage,  which  the  gradual 
extinction  of  ancient  liberties  and  the 
growth  of  Chuich  influence  overpow- 
ered. Very  probably  there  were  per- 
sonal satires  on  the  clergy  with  the  usual 
license  of  grimace  and  scurrility.  A 
glimpse  of  true  comedy,  but  ill-sustained, 
peeps  out  about  i48o-r5to  in  the 
Cdfstina  of  Rojas  and  Cota  and  the 
Caianiira  of  Bibbiena ;  then  we  fall 
back  again  into  mawkish  dialogue  or 
eclofiue,  and  the  orlhodoK  auto  which 
the  Inquisition  sanctioned.  The  CeUi- 
tina,  known  also  as  Cii/ir/i' and  Melilxea, 


ends  tragically,  but  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Hallam*  "  the  earliest 
modern  comedy  known  to  be  extant," 
M.  Royer  describes  it  as  a  "  trop  fiddle 
peinture  de  moeurs  d^testables,"  Ths 
lines  of  pleasant  coiuic  sketches  hover 
before  us,  ill-defined  and  incomplete,  in 
the  scenes  of  Lopez  de  Rueda,  fdr  some 
of  which  Cervantes  wrote  prologues  as 
also  plays  en  his  own  account,  until  we 
reach,  at  the  end  of  the  sixieenth  century, 
the  monarch  of  Spanish  comedy,  Lopez 
de  Vega,  the  number  of  whose  known 
plays  is  set  at  over  six  hundred,  although 
the  texts  of  rather  more  than  two  thirds 
alone  are  extant.  To  these  about  a 
score  of  autos  sacramtntates,  or  directly 
sacred  pieces,  should  be  added.  Among 
his  extant  comedies  is  one  on  the  plot 
of  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  JuHet,  but 
with  the  trspic  element  struck  ovit  of  it. 
The  loveis'  marriage,  at  first  concealed, 
is  acknowledged  by  Capulet,  and  all 
ends  happily.  There  is  evidence  that 
Lopez  had  no  knowledge  of  his  great 
contemporary's  achievement  on  the 
same  I  heme. 

In  Poland  plays  on  historical  subjects 
are  said  lo  be  older  than  those  on  relig- 
ious—a curious  exception  if  true.  Thus 
we  hear  of  a  scenic  representation  be- 
fore Prince  Premislas  in  1390,  in  which 
the  ghost  of  his  own  wife,  whom  he  had 
recently  murdered,  was  made  to  appear  ; 
but  no  extant  manuscript  is  adducible 
in  proof  of  this.  Theearliest  repertory, 
dating  from  1511.  that  of  some  Craco- 
vian  Dominicans,  contains  the  usual 
Mysteries,  side  by  side  with  lighter 
dramatic  diversions  of  the  i:omic  pop- 
ular kind  ;  while  some  pieces  contain  a 
satirical  vein,  dealing  with  the  vices  of 
the  aristocracy,  embedded  in  grave  relig- 
ious matter.  The  nobility,  however, 
had  their  Latin  theatre,  with  such  pieces 
as  Ulyssis  Prudentia,  Judicium  Paridis, 
etc,  A  century  later  we  find  the  story 
of  Jephthah  dramatized,  but  with  a 
treatment  borrowed  from  a  similar  classic 
theme,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis. 
As  the  Reformation  reached  Poland,  its 
dramatic  sentiment  took  up  the  defence 
of  the  old  faith  and  ritual,  and  about 
the  same  lime  w.is  even  more  eminently 
conservative  in  satirizing  the  then  novel 
planetary  system  of  Copernicus. 

•_"  Literature  ot  Europe,"  j.  jbt^ed.  18. 
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As  we  trace  Spanish  drama  into  ths 
Eevenlcenth  century,  Calderon  widens 
the  ruad  opened  by  Lopez,  including 
tragic,  historic,  comic,  and  traRi-comic 
pieces.  His  hero  is  mostly  the  conven- 
tional hidalgo,  gallant,  jealous,  resentful, 
revengeful,  but  his  plots  are  more  con- 
cisely packed,  and  have  neater  turns,  his 
combinations  and  contrasts  are  more 
skilfully    articulated    and    more    nicely 

The  genius  of  stage  intrigue  reaches 
its  acme  in  him.  Of  his  520  known 
dramas  only  180  are  extant,  of  which 
perhaps  a  thiid  have  been  translated  into 
various  languages  of  the  neighboring 
nations.  Both  he  and  Lopez  were  by 
turns  soldier,  poet,  and  ecclesiastic  ; 
and  the  triple  thread  of  chivalry,  gal- 
lantry, and  religion,  which  runs  through 
their  scenes  and  tinges  their  sentiments, 
faithfully  reflects  the  influence  of  their 
chequered  careers.  The  father  of  mod- 
ern comedy,  however,  is  Alarcim.  He 
avoids  the  tedious  descriptions  which 
overload  his  predecessors'  scenes,  and 
shows  a  scenic  instinct  for  what  will 
strike  the  eye  and  ear  at  once  in  force 
of  situation  and  truth  of  character. 
From  him  CorneiUe  borrowed  directly 
and  entirely  the  characters,  the  intrigue, 
and  details  of  his  MenUiir.  Similarly 
he  drew  the  famous  Ci'd  on  the  lines 
of  a  Spanish  piece  by  De  Castro,  trans- 
ferring without  stint  situations,  scenes, 
and  passages  of  dialogue.  Spain  and 
France  bear  the  dramatic  palm  from  all 
continental  nations  in  this  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  latter  country  the 
names  of  Corneille.  Racine,  and  Moliere 
leave  a  long  track  of  lustre  behind 
them,  loo  broadly  marked  to  need  illus- 
tration here.  The  Cid  is  said  to  have 
had  a  distinct  poliiicat  value  in  the  eyes 
of  Richelieu,  serving  as  a  "  tub  to  the 
whale"  of  popular  clamor,  and  diverting 
public  criticism  from  his  Spanish 
policy.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  gain 
the  starting-point  of  a  continuous  line 
of  great  actors.  Indeed  the  value  of  the 
actor  as  an  artist  may  be  said  to  date 
from  this  period.  M,  Royer  notes  that 
Tirso  de  Molina,  who  died  in  164S,  the 
year  of  Muiillo's  marriage — a  date 
thu.")  conneclingsisterarts  in  Spain — has 
in  his  E!  Burlador  de  Sevilla,  Le  Seduc- 
teur  de  Seville  given  the  prototype  01 
Don  Juan,   copied    by    Moli^re,   and 


since  become  a  property  of  all  nations 
through  the  universal  language  supplied 
by  the  genius  of  Mozart.  This  may 
remind  us  that  the  stand-still  of  Italian 
dramatic  genius  in  the  same  seventeenth 
century  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
Italians  being  then  concentrated  in  the 
development  of  opera ;  which  first 
appeared  in  Florence  in  1596,  and  in 
the  following  century  took  complete 
possession  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
stage  ;  was  imported  into  France  by 
Mazarin  in  1646,  and  peeps  out  in  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  under  the  a.ustere 
rule  of  puritanism  about  a  decade  later. 
'I'he  ballet  begins  first,  but  with  the  aid 
of  partial  dialogue  or  song,  in  the  days 
of  Henri  III.  of  France.  He  and 
Henri  !V.  encouraged  it.  but  only  at 
their  court  theatres  and  private  enter- 
tainments. The  grave  Sully  himself, 
when  Grand  Master  of  tt'e  Arsenal,  built 
a  big  theatre  for  it,  and  was  solicited  by 
a  court  lady  to  take  a  part.  Bassoni- 
pierre,  Marshal  of  France,  is  credited, 
in  conjunction  with  several  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank,  with  extemporising 
a  ballet  to  quiz  their  sovereign  lord, 
Louis  XIII.  Ballet,  however,  did  not 
run  itself  quite  free  of  dialogue  and 
song,  and  become  a  mutely  mimetic 
drama,  until  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Slavonic  drama  has  its  eailiest 
national  title  deeds  in  a  Tcheck  ms. 
ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century, "with  the  stage  directions, 
as  in  the  kindred  German  play,  still  in 
Latin.  On  comparing,  however,  the 
Tcheck  with  the  German,  M.  Royer 
assigns  the  priority  to  the  Tcheck  on 
the  score  of  greater  simplicity  of  struct- 
ure. He  notes  that  the  Churches  of 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Bohemia,  and  Poland 
paid  religious  allegiance  to  Rome  and 
the  West,  Russia  and  Bulgaria  to  Greece 
and  the  East,  and  that  their  dramatic 
impress  followed  that  allegiance.  The 
piece  which  this  ms.  contains  is  entitled 
MaslUkar,  and  means  propeily  a  seller 
of  drugs,  from  the  well-known  "  mas- 
tick,"  but  is  neatly  equivalent  in  use  to 
the  French  "Charlatan."  This  piece 
was  probably  a  part  only  of  a  Passion- 
mystery,  which  formed  a  larger  whole. 
In  it  the  Three  Afarys come  lo  buy  their 
"spices  and  ointments."  Ruben,  the 
Masiickar's  apprentice,  assumes  that 
they  want  the  perfumes  a^  4:o5melics ; 
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for  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  had 
not  even  a  siep  between  Ihem,  but  went 
arm  in  arm,  in  those  simple  days. 

Thus.  Ihen,  we  liave  followed  the 
development  of  the  national  drama 
among  all  the  leading  states  of  Europe 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
may  be  wotth  while  to  trace  the  same 
in  our  own  country  with  a  little  mors 
fulness.  We  will  pass  by.  as  a  mere 
parallel  variety  of  which  sufficient  exam- 
ples have  already  been  given,  the  nur- 
sery drama  which  flourished  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  under  the  protectorate  of  ihe 
Church,  of  which  some  eatly  specimens 
have  been  recorded  above,  and  start 
from  the  time  when  stage-piayers  in 
England  were  mere  dependants  of  roy- 
alty and  nobility.  We  find  flourishing 
at  this  period,  that  of  the  early  Tudors, 
a  social  form  of  (he  drama,  termed  a 
"disguising,"  in  which  no  strict  line 
separated  actors  from  spectators,  which 
seems  to  have  been  highly  popular  in 
great  houses,  and  at  the  Court  itself 
under  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,* 
as  well  as  a  more  oistinctly  histrionic 
form,  that  known  as  the  "  inierludc," 
performed  in  the  pauses  of  stately  ban- 
quets to  amuse  the  guests,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  the  line  of  distinction  was 
inherent  in  the  circumstances.  Organ- 
ized dramatic  entertainments  were  less 
frequent,  and  might  follow  any  of  the 
customary  forms  which  the  Church  had 
bequeathed,  or  which  the  revival  of 
classic  taste  was  introducing.  Thus 
Henry  VIII.,  we  find,  look  over  a  com- 
pany of  players  from  his  father's  house- 


■  A  "  Boolte  of  all  manner  of  orders  con- 
cerning an  Earie's  House,"  cucd  by  Collier, 
vol.  i.  pp.  ^4-5.  bears  a  date  in  Henry  VIT.'s 
reien.  bul,  as  Ihe  handwriline  is  described  as 
late  Henry  VHI.'s,  it  is  probably  recopied. 
It  contains  elaborate  rules  for  a  pageant  dance 
pcrlormed  by  "  disguisors,"  who  are  to  come 
io.  "  make  Iheir  obeysaunce,  and  daunce  such 
daunoes  as  they  be  appointtd,"  and  "  when 
Ibey  have  doon,  the  Morris  to  come  in  incon- 
tinent as  is  appointed."  It  provides  for  the 
share  ol  women  in  the  pageant,  in  which  case 
they  are  "  to  come  in  first,"  as  by  a  courteous 
recognition  of  the  dues  of  chivalry.  This  sug- 
gests  something  quite  different  from  ihe  pres- 
ence of  the  professional  actress,  a  class  which, 
indeed,  in  Eneland  did  not  exist  until  much 
later.  The  book  Teco);nizes,  further,  a 
"  mai'tcr  of  the  disguisings,"  as  well  as  a 
"  maisier  of  the  revills,"  each  being  a  distinct 
officer  with  discretionary  powers. 


1 6; 

hold,  and  in  1514,  setup  another,  dis- 
tinguishing the  former  as  "  the  king's 
old  players."  The  "  Gentlemen  of  the 
Chapel"  and  "  Children  of  the  Chapel" 
Here  also  on  occasion  converted  into 
"  comedians,"  a  service  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  redeemed  from  the 
imputation  of  novelty.  One  of  these 
latter  was  John  Heywood,  a  boy  at  the 
time,  who  became  afterward  of  some 
note  as  a  poet  and  dramatist. 

"  Interludes,"  from  the  frequent  in- 
troduction of  them,  became  the  most 
current  form  of  dramatic  entertainment, 
and  that  term  the  one  best  known  in 
popular  use  as  generally  descriptive  of 
it.*  Thus  Henry  VIII.,  besides  mak- 
ing the  Mastership  of  Revels,"  f  '"  1546 
or  earlier,  a  permanent  office,  whereas 
before  it  had  been  occasional  only,  had 
also  a  standing  corps  of  "  players  of 
inlerludes  ;"  and  in  Heywood's  Inter- 
ludes, which  begin  about  1530,  we  have 
the  first  strongly  marked  departure  from 
the  miracle  plays  and  morals,  or  moral- 
ities, of  the  early  Church  style.  Mr, 
Collier  remarks  in  his  "  Annals  of 
the  Stage,"  that  these  interludes  "  have 
frequently  both  clev.  r  humor  and  strong 
character  to  recommend  them."  The 
entertainment  known  as  a  "  masque" 
appears  in  1513.  as  a  novelty  newly 
imported  from  Italy,  in  which  the 
king  himself  "  with  eleven  other  ap- 
peared disguised  after  the  manner"  of 
that  country.  How  it  differed  from  a 
"  disguising"  is  not  clear.  But  prob- 
ably it  had  something  more  distinc- 
tively dramatic  in  the  way  of  plot  and 
incident,  derived  from  the  classic  tradi- 
tions of  which  Italy  was  the  home.  We 
know  that  it  bad  such  later,  from  the 
lovely  exemplar  of  Comits ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  continued   popular  at 

•  Thus  "  interludes"  is  the  generic  term  (or 
all  theatrical  representations  in  the  Declaration 
of  Lawful  Sports  on  Sundays  in  ibiS,  and  oc- 
curs similarly  in  early  enactments  touching  the 
stage. 

\  Termed  in  the  patent  "  Ma){ister  iocorum. 
revillorum  et  mascorum."  The  "  mask,"  as 
mentioned  above  in  the  lexl.had  then  newly 


been  introduced  at  Court.      The   "  r 

lie  entertainment  in  the  open  streets.  in 
Komco  and  JulicI,  act  i,  SC.  4,  the  allusions  to 
"  prologue"  and  "  ptompler"  show  thai  the 
masking  which  follows  had  dramatic  affinities, 
although  dropped,  to  further  the  plot  of  the 
masquers.  r~ 
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the  Court  of  the  early  Stuart  princes,  fate  would  have  it,  there  came  by  special 
Nordtd  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  whose  messenger  a  royal  command,  direclioK 
foreign  tastes  it  eminently  suited,  dis-  an  English  comedy  to  be  got  up  at  Cam- 
dain  to  mingle  among  the  masked  per-  bridge  for  her  Majesty's  entertainment, 
formers  in  the  semi-private  theatricals  inasmuch  as  her  own  actors  could  not, 
of  their  household-  We  may  add  that  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  plague, 
in  1520  we  have  the  first  mention  of  a  perform  before  her  at  the  coming  Christ- 
l.atin  play,  "a  goodly  comedy  of  mas.  The  Vice-Chancellor  wrote  lo  re- 
Plautus,"  presumably  intended  for  the  quest  that  the  play  might  be  in  Latin, 
recreation  of  French  hostages  of  high  "  the  English  vaine  nothing  beseminge 
distinction,  then  in  the  king's  hands  for  our  students."  In  1594-5  the  univer- 
(he  surrender  of  Tournay,  Latin  being  sity  provided  a  performance  of  "  cer- 
ihen  and  later  the  accepted  medium  of  taine  comosdies  and  one  iragedie,"  when 
foreign  communication.  Latin  plays,  we  find  the  then  Vice-Chancellor ;  who 
however,  formed  a  staple  amusement  of  was  himself  the  author  of  the  Latin 
scholastic  and  learned  bodies.  It  seems  tragedy  of  King  Richard  III. — perhaps 
likely  that  St.  Paul's  School,  as  well  as  the  "  one  tragedie"  so  favored— writing 
Westminster,  in  which  alone  it  still  to  request  the  loan  of  the  royal  ward- 
survives,  gave  such  performances;  al-  robe  from  the  Tower,  "  upon  sufficient 
though  the  "  Children  of  Powle's"  and  security,  there  being  in  that  tragedie 
those  "  of  Westminster"  is  an  ambigu-  sundry  personages  of  greatest  estate  to 
ous  term,  applying  equally  to  the  choris-  be  represented  in  ancient  princely  al- 
ter scholars  of  either  cathedral  in  the  lire." 

year  1528.  Nor,  indeed,  are  the  West-  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  stage- 
minster  scholars  clearly  distinctive  players  are  feeling  their  way  to  become 
from  these  latter  until  the  Queen's  re-  a  dislinct  profession.  The  Common 
foundation  under  charter  in  1560.  It  Council  of  London,  in  reply  to  the 
is  recorded,  howeverj  that  "  the  Boys  of  patronage  and  introduction  which  (he 
the  Grammar  SkoUe  of  Westminster  royal  patent  of  1574  insured  to  Bur- 
played  before  the  Queen"  al  "  Twelfth-  badge's  (sic)  company  "as  well  within 
tyde"  in  1564,  Richard  Mulcaster,  the  our  cyty  of  London  and  liberiies  of  the 
first  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  same  as  within  other  cylies,"  urge  first 
School,  certainly  wrote  a  play,  probably  that  constant  topic  which  was  the  most 
in  Latin,  which  the  "  boys  under  him"  presentable  argument  against  the  stage, 
performed  at  some  time  later  than  viz.,  the  danger  of  plague-contffgion 
1560-1,  the  date  of  this  school's  foun-  thence  arising.  They  then  proceeded 
dation.  The  period,  1550-65  gives  us  to  note  that  heretofore  players  had  not 
the  first  clear  example  of  English  com-  made  their  living  by  their  art,  but  "  used 
edy  in  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  Misog-  other  honest  and  lawfull  artes,"  and 
onus,  and  Gammer  Gurloti s  Needle.  In  then  learned  some  "  interludes"  for  ex- 
1592  we  find  a  rather  amusing  passage  Ira  gain  "  in  vacant  time  of  recreation." 
between  the  Privy  Council  and  the  This  shows  that  a  new  profession  was 
university  authorities  at  Cambridge,  setting  itself  up,  and  Ihat  the  fact  was 
who,  seeking  to  purge  their  seat  of  viewed  with  suspicious  jealousy  by  civic 
learning  of  "  interludes  and  pliys,  authority.  The  whole  calling  of  an 
some  of  them  being  full  of  lewd  exam-  acior  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  "  inter- 
ples  and  most  of  vanity."  had  inhib-  lude"  in  the  graver  affairs  of  life.  It 
ited  a  performance  at  the  neighboring  was  now  to  be  a  substantive  calling, 
village  of  Chesterton,  and  proceeded  the  and  the  art   must   maintain  the   artist* 

,  next   year  to  request  of  Lord  Burgh- ^_ . 

ley  fuller  powers  against  actors,  "  ihat  .,,.-..            .    „  .     ^ 

b.dd  klnde  of  people  .ho  .,e   (a,   .e  ..  IJrSS^r;,^,,';;" '4°:?^^  "£ 

thmke)  the  most  ordinary  carriers  and  lyme  of  our  service  draw«h  very  neerr,"'  ihat 

dispensers     of      the     infection     of     the  ihey  must  piaciicc  in  order  to  he  ready  when 

plague."     While  the  university  was  thus  "1"';^''  l-y  "he  queen  .>.  ai  Christnus  and 

:plfoldi.BW»,.,„o„,.ni,L,p,i„ci.  S'^LKoVKir^S 


pies,  and  banning  "  that  badd  kinde  of 
people,"  the    players,    as  the    irony  of 


rhich  festival  lo  ihe  drama  l«  pi 
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The  deeper  cause  of  antipathy  was  Ihe 
growth  of  puritanic  feeling  which  had 
made  ils  way  largely  arr.ong  muniripal 
bodies,  and  to  which  the  statute  of  1574 
was  no,  doubt  traceable.  At  Leicester, 
in  1572,  Lord  Worcester's  players  defied 
the  mayor,  and  performed  in  spile  of 
him,  but  had  to  submit  and  apologize. 
At  Banbury,*  where  Puritanism  was 
rampant  in  1633,  the  mayor  and  justices 
lodged  a  company  of  players  as  "  wan- 
dering roages"  («>)  in  the  common  jail, 
although  bearing  a  royal  patent  and  the 
commission  of  the  "  Master  of  the  Rev- 
els."! This  was  when  the  tide  of 
puritanic  feeling  had  well-nigh  reached 
ils  height,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
tendency  all  along.  Middle-class  re- 
spectability being  thus  largely  adverse  to 
them,  the  players  were  forced  back  on 
the  protection  of  the  Crown  and  the 
nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
favor  of  the  lower  classes  on  the  other. 
There  was,  indeed,  much  to  be  said  on 
the  side  of  civic  authority.  The  players 
were  most  in  request  for  seasons  of  fes- 
tivity when  license  most  prevailed. 
The  feeble  powers  of  police  at  the 
period  found  it  easier  to  prohibit  the 
incentives  to  disorder  than  to  keep  them 
within  due  limits.  The  defective  sani- 
tary arrangements  and  ignorance  of  the 
means  to  prevent  or  combat  contagion 
caused  an  alarm,  as  times  went,   from 


season  of  the  year  being  past  Id-  clay  at  any  of 
Ihe  houses  nilhout  Ihe  cily  of  London,"  ihey 
request  letters  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
and  justice?  of  Middlesex,  to  enable  them  to 
play  niihin  their  jurisdiciions.  This  shows 
that  Ihe  statute  14  Eliz,  was  practically  adveise 
10  the  players,  and  that  the  patent  of  1574  was 
an  attempt  to  restore  to  a  select  body  of  them 
ihe  protection  so  infringed.  They  still  found 
that  statute  too  steon);  lor  them,  and  request 
royal  or  privy  council  letters  accordinfily. 

•  "  More  devout  than  a  weaver  of  Banbury" 
is  3  proverbial  phrase  in  Davenani  about  this 
same  time.  So  Ben  Jonson  makes  Zeal.o'-the- 
land  Bu>y  (a  Puritan  character  in  his  Barthol- 
emfio  Fair)  a  Bant>ury  man  |,Collier,  vol.  i.  p. 
473  and  notes). 

t  The  Banbury  aulhorilies  professed  to  sus- 
pect some  lampeTinu  with  one  or  both  of  these 
documei:!!.  The  Privy  Council  professed  to 
adopt  the  suspicion,  remanded  the  players. 
alter  some  days  in  jail.  10  London,  examined 
and  releaud  them  under  bond  "  to  he  lorth- 
coming  whensoever  they  should  be  called  for" 
— clearly  a  course  ol  policy,  in  order  not  10 
clash  with  local  authority  backed  by  popular 
feeling.     (,Collier,  vol,  i.  p.  475  ) 


which  Londonand  the  olderpopular  cen- 
tres were  hardly  ever  entirely  free.  Thus 
the  Privy  Council  propose  as  their  limit 
the  number  of  fifty  deaths  per  week  by 
plague  as  that  within  which  plays  should 
be  permitted  (1574-5)  in  London  ; 
and  James  L,  in  a  patent  to  the  Black- 
friars  House,  forbade  performances 
when  such  deaths  were  over  forty  per 
week.  Between  plague  and  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Justice  Shallow  and  con- 
stable Dogberry,  the  players  must  have 
had  a  bad  time  of  it.  Besides  this  argu- 
ment, which,  as  unanswerable,  leads 
their  file  of  objections,  (he  CommoA 
Council,  in  their  order  for  the  city  of 
London,  1575,  allege  the  "corruption 
of  youth  with  incontinence,"  the  "  wast- 
ing lime  and  thrift;"  the  "provoking 
the  wrath  of  God,  the  ground  of  all 
plagues,"  the  "  withdrawing  the  people 
from  the  resort  to  public  prayer,"  and 
adds  that  plays  were  "  daily  cried  out 
against  by  all  preachers."  And  still 
more  outspokenly, , in  theirprevious  cor- 
respondence with  the  Privy  Council, 
they  urge  "  how  uncomely  it  is  for 
youth  to  runne  streight  from  prayer  to 
playes,  from  God's  service  to  the 
devell's,"  and  that  "to  play  in  plage 
{sic)  time  is  to  increase  the  plage  by  in- 
fection ;  to  play  out  of  plage  time  is  to 
draw  the  plage  by  offendinge  of  God 
upon  occasion  of  such  playes."  In  this 
dilemma,  the  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
"  unco  guid"  of  the  time,  on  the  score 
alike  of  physical  and  moral  contagion, 
the  players  were  like  Ihe  flying  fish  be- 
tween wind  and  water.  If  they  at- 
tempted even  a  lour  of  the  provinces 
when  an  alarm  of  plague  was  reigning, 
the  plague-terror  followed  them  to  the 
country,  and  made  the  rustics  shy  of 
them.  In  the  earlier  Elizabelhan  period 
the  players  retained  by  divers  noble 
houses  exhibited  in  nearly  all  the  latge 
towns,  and  generally  with  the  assistance 
of  their  corporations.  .But,  as  Puritan- 
ism leavened  the  municipal  mind,  the 
amusements  authorized  on  occasions  of 
burgher  festivity  ceased  to  include 
theatricals  of  any  sort.  Thus,  outside 
the  priviTcged  circle  of  royalty  and 
nobility,  the  drama  was  banned  from 
civic  limits.*    The  more,  however,  they 
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were  prohibited  in  the  city  and  liberties, 
the  more  ihey  flourished  in  Iheoulskiits. 
Thus,  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  cen- 
tury, eleven  honsts  were  buili,*  all  just 
beyond  the  landmarks  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  jurisdicliun  ;  and  all  were  in 
use,  either  permanently  or  occasionall)', 
at  the  beginning  ot  the  next  century. 
The  drami  grew  in  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  perhaps  by  the  very  fact  that 
it  incurred  the  frown  of  municipal 
authotity.  These  houses,  however, 
were  not  erected  without  a  frequent 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  resident 
neighbors,  who  regarded  them,  and  with 
some  reason,  as  a  nuisance.  Popular  as 
was  the  resort  to  the  play,  the  neighbor- 
hoyd  of  the  playhouse  was  avoided. 
The  rise  of  the  Blackfriars  House  in 
1576,  and  its  rebuilding  in  1596,  were 
alilte  the  subject  of  hostile  petitions 
from  its  neighbors,  but  without  effect. 
Being  the  site  of  a  dissolved  monastery, 
the  region  at  this  time  was  probably  a 
putlieu  of  royal  jurisdiction,  and  thus 
afforded  a  sanctuary  to  the  distressed 
players,  near  enough  for  the  citizens' 
winter  resort,  when  they  were  unwilling 
to  face  the  risk  of  returning  in  the  dusk 
from  the  "  Bankside."  From  the 
badged  and  liveried  servants  of  the 
Crown  or  the  nobility  issued,  in  the  first 
instance,  probably  all  the  companies 
which  played  at  these  houses.  They 
gradually  grew  to  depend  on  the  public 


plays 


IS  o!  ii 


i[  or  sedlliuus  tendency,  and  inteidi 

t,  the  book  oi  which  WdS  nol  first 
"  perused  and  allowed  "  by  a  censor  ul  ibcir 
onn,  but  added  01  Iter  restrictions  plainly  meant 
to  m^ke  such  representations  within  their  juris- 
diclion  impossible. 

*  There  were  as  follows  :  The  Theatre  and 
the  Curiain,  in  Shoredilch,  opened  1570;  the 
Blackfriars.  1576;  the  Whitetriars,  1576;  the 
Newinulon  Buns.  1580  ;  [he  Rose,  Bankside, 
isSs:  ihe  H»pe.  Bankside,  1535;  Ihe  Paria 
Garden.  15S8  ;  ihe  Giotie.  1594;  the  Swan. 
1595  ;  the  Fortune.  1599.  Ot  these  the  Glot>e 
was  the  "  summer  house,"  and  Ihe  BlackFriars 
the  "  winter  house."  of  the  same  company  in- 
cluding, wiih  Shakespeare  and  Richard  Bur> 
higc  (son  of  Ihe  BurbadRe  meniioned  on  p.  168) 
Thomas  Pope.  John  Hemmings.  Augustine 
Phillips,  William  KeTipe,  William  Slye.  and 
Nicholas  Tooley.  Llesides  the  above-nan.ed 
erections,  the  Blackfriars  playhouse  was  nearly 
rebuilt  in  1596.  The  Puritan  city  party  made 
a  strong  attempt  in  1599  10  reduce  these  to 
two,  but  signally  failed. 


more,  and  on  noble  patrons  less.  They 
built  themselves  houses  where  they 
could,  like  swallows  at  the  eaves,  just 
on  the  outnide  edge  of  the  municipal 
pale  ;  but  the  houses  always  belonged 
to  the  companies,  not,  as  later,  the  com- 
panies to  the  houses ;  and  the  impress 
of  union  which  each  company  received 
when  they  were  one  nobleman's  ser- 
vants, they  retained  long  after  they  had 
achieved  independence  of  that  tie.  This 
exceptional  s/a/us  made  them  the  subject 
of  unusual  legislation  and  jurisdiciton. 
Enjoying  a  large  measure  of  favor  from 
the  Crown,  at  a  time  when  the  Crown 
was  disproportionately  poweiful,  they 
were  allowed  a  large  measure  of  license 
by  popular  feeling,  and  were  propor- 
tionatelv  obnoxious  to  all  local  authori- 
ties. Thus  the  actors  were  a  sort  oi /era 
natura,  and  the  regulations  under  which 
they  were  placed  were  something  like 
the  game  laws — an  abnormal  legislation 
arising  from  an  eccentric  position. 

Outside  such  regular  companies  were 
an  unrecognized  and  promiscuous  set  of 
artistic  Bohemians,  reaching  down  to 
the  acrobatic,  funabulist,  and  panto- 
mimic amusers  of  the  public,  including 
jugglers,  tumblers,  and  clowns.  These 
wandered  about  to  wakes  and  fairs, 
shunning  honest  labor,  neglecting  at  a 
pinch  the  scrupulous  niceties  of  meum 
and  luam,  and  catering  for  the  mirthful 
moments  of  the  mixed  multitude  ;  and 
were  more  closely  allied  to  the  "  vagrom' ' 
class  than  the  surgeon  to  the  baiber,  the 
painter  to  the  glazier,  or  the  chemist  to 
the  druggist.  Reserving  themselves  at 
the  greater  festivals  for  the  larger  cen- 
tres, they  took  advantage  of  the  large 
crop  of  local  holidays  which  the  wake  or 
fair  represented,  faithfully  visitmg  every 
shrine  of  provincial  mirth  as  the  calen- 
dar brought  it  round.  The  mediaeval 
Church  had  purveyed  the  amusements 
of  its  public  under  the  guise  of  les- 
sons of  piety,  even  as  it  in  several  cjun- 
iries  provided  society  with  pawnbrokers 
under  the  guise  of  chaiiiy.  Now,  the 
strolling  crew  of  plajers  and  mounte- 
banks caught  up,  free  from  its  respon- 
sibilities, the  tradition  of  festive  rep- 
resentation which  fell  from  the  ec- 
clesiastic's hand  ;  and  to  the  "  miracles, 
mysteries,  and  moralities"  succeeded 
entertainments  combining  loo  often  the 
wit  of  a  taproom  with  the  ethics  of  a, 
DigtizedbyClOOQlC 
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bagnio.  Caring  onlf  to  hit  the  public 
humor  easily  and  cheaply,  they  found 
iheir  easiest  maiket  that  Tor  the  coarse 
Etimulanis  of  scurrility,  as  knowing  that 
whole  audiences  will  laugh  10  public  ai 
what  each  would  be  ashamed  of  in  pri- 
vaic.  The  irregularities  which  festive 
license  tolerated  on  occasion  only,  as 
chaiiered  Hbfrtafe  Decembri,  became  the 
fixed  standard  of  the  life  of  the  strolling 
comedian.  Classified  with  "  rogues  and 
vagabonds,"  liiey  lived  under  the  lash 
of  society,  and  were  pretty  sure  to  enrn 
the  casligation  fully,  and  perhaps  leave 
something  of  a  balance  due.  The  law 
itself  had  echoed  the  social  voice  in  fix- 
ing a  stigma  on  all  the  scattered  mem 
bers  of  a  wid<:l]'  ranging  profession,  save 
a  specially  privileged  minority.  Puri- 
tanic feeling  viewed  that  minority  as 
luinisleiing  to  the  pleasant  vices  of  the 
Court  and  the  nobles,  and  extended  the 
same  censure  to  them  too.  Thus  the 
Common  Council,  in  1575,  stiRmatizes 
the  predecessors  of  Buibage  and  Shake- 
speare as  those  "  whoe,  if  they  were  not 
her  Ma'tie's  servants,  should  by  their 
profession  be  rogues." 

But  the  histrionic  episode  of  Bottom 
in  the  Midsummer  Night' s  Dream  sug- 
gests that,  the  face  of  local  magistracy 
being  thus  set  against  the  drama,  the 
lower  ranks  ot  the  free  men  in  the  civic 
body,  who  had  some  appetite  for  fun, 
and  scanty  resources  and  traditions  of 
art,  sometimes  took  upon  themselves  to 
organize  such  entertainments.  The 
sock-and-buskin  business,  thrust  away 
by  the  furred  and  gold-chained  mag- 
nates, was  taken  up,  we  may  suppose, 
by  such  "  rude  mechanicals"  as  are 
represented  by  Nick  Bottom,  Peter 
Quince,  and  Co.  The  greatest  and 
most  influential  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns, 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  had  an  in- 
born love  of  pageant,  a  strong  instinct 
of  iJs  usefulness  as  a  means  of  popular- 
ity, and  a  simple  coarseness  of  lasle  in 
gratifying  it  which  was  racy  of  the  soil 
of  their  own  popular  origin.  Thus  it 
seems  likely  that  neither  of  these  princes 
would  have  declined  with  contempt  an 
enlerlainment  ot  the  class  caricatured  in 
the  "  most  lamentable  comedy,"  had  it 
been  offered.  Possibly  Elizabeth  might 
even  have  welcomed  such,  as  a  rebuke 
to  ihe  muniripal  dignity  starched  with 
Puritanism  which  thwarted  her  Council's 


encouragement  of  the  higher  class  of 
drama.  If  Shakespeare  had  heard  of 
such  an  incident  in  a  royal  progress — for 
instance,  in  the  notable  one  to  Kenil- 
worih  in  his  own  Warwickshire — it 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  germ  of  his 
idea  of  the  clowns  placing  before 
"  Duke"  Theseus.  But  then  such  com- 
panies of  "casuals,"  performing  after 
their  kind,  would  be  ready-made  bulls 
to  the  wit  of  the  trained  players  of  royal 
or  noble  houses,  who  would  have  a 
proper  sense  of  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rated such  stage- refuse  from  themselves. 
Thus  we  may  suppose  that  the  drama, 
besides  the  professionals,  whether  of  the 
royal  train  or  of  some  noble's,  or  vulgar 
strollers,  found  a  third  class  of  oc- 
casional supporters  in  the  municipal 
dregs  of  the  towns.  The  popular  but 
hazy  distinction  of  the  "Itgiiimate" 
drama  is  derived  from  the  line  which 
separated  Ihe  first'  of  these  from  the 
oiher  two. 

Before  quitting  the  facts  of  histrionic 
history,  we  may  remark  thai  the  clown, 
so  copiously  introduced  by  Shakespeare, 
where  there  is  Utile  or  nothing  in  the 
plot  to  suggest  it,  is  derived  fii^m  the 
"  vice"  ot  fool  of  the  old  moralities. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Twelfth  Night,  act  iv.  sc.  z,  where  the 
clown  sings — 

"  I'll  Iw  with  you  again 

Like  10  the  old  vice 
Your  npcd  to  sustain  : 
Wlio  with  dagKer  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  and  his  wriith. 
Cries  ah  ha  !  10  tbe  devil,"  etc. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whtt'ier,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  the  eaiiiest  legiti- 
inatc  players  were  the  king's  household 
servants,  the  king's  jesttr,  who  would 
always  have  his  prescriptive  place  among 
them,  did  not  foim  a  large  factor  in  the 
Shakespearian  clown.  The  rest  amused 
only  on  the  red-lelter  days  in  the  royal 
calendar  of  mitlh  ;  but  the  fool,  like  a 
"  pickled  herring."  was  always  in  sea- 
son, and  would  surely  be  most  in  season 
then.  Thus  to  introduce  some  comic 
business  of  which  he  might  be  the  vehi- 
cle, whether  the  piece  was  tragic  or 
comic  on  the  whole,  seems  a  necessary 
result  of  his  presence  and  ofhce. 

Mr,  PavneCollitr'sworkonthe  "  An- 
nals of  the   Stage"  is  tborougbiy  bot-, 
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tomed  on  genuine  research,  led.  by  care-  his  Rrst  350  pages.     We  cannot  spare 

fully  trained  accuracy.     In  glancing  at  space  to  sweep  up  litter  at  this  rate,  and 

Mr,  Percy  Fitzgerald's  more  recent  work,  must  pass  on. 

we  must  terrace   here   and  there  some  The  Restoration  sought  to  restore  all 

of  the  ground  already  traversed  in  the  things    from  the   Church    and    Crown 

previous  remarks.     Those  volumes  are  downward,     including     therefore     the 

marred  by  a  general  looseness  of  struct-,  stage.     The  Church  was  put  back,  like 

ure,   shambling    method  of    narration,  a  holy  image  into  its  niche,  and  soldered 

slovenliness  of  phrase,  and  inaccuracy  in  there  with  base  metal.     The  stage,  as 

names.     To  speak  of  "  a  roya !  per&on-  being  an  institution   more    to  the  per* 

^^.^•of  quality'   is  surely  "  to  painLthe  sonal  taste  of  the  sovereign,  and  keep* 

lily."     On    page  9   we    find    ourselves  ing  up  bis  rSU  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 

"  under  Charles  II.,"  whose  "  Master  suffered   relatively   greater  degradation 

of  Revels"  looked  after  the  comedians  through  its  closer  contact  with  his  per- 

and   exacted    his     fees     sternly.     Mr.  sonal  influence.     The  Church  he  "  se- 

Malone  quotes  the  diary  of  Sir  Henry  verely  let  alone,"  the   stage  he  fondly 

Herbert   who   filled   this    ofhce,   which  patronized. 

shows  clearly   that    the    players    being  The    patents   now  first   granted   per- 

"  his  Majesty  s  servants"  was  no  Court  manently  gave  Killigrew  and  Davenant 

fiction.     Thus  in   November,    1632    (!)  a  virtual    monopoly.       No    one    could 

"  he  writes,"  etc.     So  that  the  example  build  a  theatre,  put  a  dramatic  piece  on 

of  the   Master  of  the  Revels'   strictness  the  stage,  or  act  a  part  in  its  perform- 

(in  forbidding  mimicry  of  real  persons  ance,  without  either  the  concurrence  of 

about  the  court)  in  Charles  II. 's  lime  is  one  of  ihem  or    the  risk  of  penalties, 

really  taken  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  existing  piayers  had  thus  no  choice 

Oa  the  next  page  we    work  back    to  but  to  take  service  with  one  or  the  other. 

1603,    James  I.  ;  and   in   another  page  The  policy  pursued  by  each  was  much 

again  reach   Sir  H.  Herbert  and   1635.  the  same,  viz.  to  draw  to  his  side  the 

On  pages   7,  8   we  have  39  Eliz.  c.  4,  strongest  company  he  could,  and  form 

and  I  James  I.  c.  i,  referred  to,  as  fixing  them,   or  their  leading    spirits,   into  a 

the  "  vagabond"   status  of  the  "  com-  commercial  company,  engaging  them  to 

mon  player,"   and  even  of  the  usually  build  a  new  theatre,  and  allowing  them 

protected  "  servants  of  his  Majesty,"  if  certain  shares  in  the  profits,  but  requir- 

found  "  wandering    abroad."      But  on  ing  a  daily  rent  of  them  in  their  profes- 

page  41  "  we  now  come  to  another  Act  sional  capacity  for  the  use  of  the  house 

of  Parliament,"  i.e.,  the  same  jy  Eliz.  when   built.      Davenant   seems  to  have 

c.  4  over   again.     Whereas  the  earliest  had  the  hest  head  for  the  business,  and 

statute  which  fixes  that  status  unless  for  was    beforehand  in   engaging  the   best 

those  sheltered  by  royal,  etc.  protection  actors,  notably  Betterton,  the  chief  star 

or  by  justices'  license,  is  one  twenty-five  of  the  period-      Kitligrew's  chief  activity 

years  earlier,    14  Eliz.   c.  5,  referred  to  lay  in  jesting  and   tippling,  with  other 

on  page    37;  that    is    thirty  pages  too  kindred  pursuits,  such  as  ihe  accumulal- 

late.     Of  slips  in  names  examples  are,  ing  patents,  places,  and  pensions  from 

"Ralph     Alleyn,"     for     which     read  the  too  easy-going  king,  all  which  failed, 

"  Edward  Alleyn,"  vol.  i.  p.   22  ;  also  however,  to  keep  him  from  embarrass- 

"  Shakespeare   and   Johnson,"  p.    63,  ment.      His    death    in    i632    left    his 

where  "  Jonson,"  the    famous  Ben,   is  property    squandered,    his    widow    des- 

intended.     "Cuddle    Wharf,"     p.     43,  titule,  and    his    house   deeply  pledged. 

should    be    "Puddle    VVharf."     "Dr.  Davenant    started    at    the    "Salisbury 

Fennison,"    p.    117,    should  be  "Dr.  Court   House"    and    the    "Cockpit," 

Tenoison"   or  "  Tenison."      Constant  houses  already  existing.     Killigrew  kept 

repetitions  of  the  same  story,  or  refer-  on  fur  a  while  the  old-fashioned  "  Red 

ences  to  it,  occur  within   a  few  pages.  Bull" — an  inn  accommodated  10  theairi' 

sometimes    thrice    over.     The    art    of  cal  purposes — but  soon  started  afresh  in 

bookmaking  may  claim  a  new  departure  a  house  near  Clare  Market,  then  newly 

in  Mr,  Percy  Fitzgerald.     It  would  fill  built  by  his  company.     In  1661  we  find 

a  couple  of  pages  of  this  journal   10  de-  Davenant  opening  a  rival  house  close  to 

tail  his  slips,  errors,  and  confusions,  in  this  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,.^nd  KilU* 
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grew,  not  to  be  outdone,  another  in 
Drury  I.ane — a  site  since  become  his- 
torical in  the  English  drama— which  was 
burned  down  about  [en  years  later. 
This  again  was  trumped  by  the  ambi- 
tious rivalry  of  Davenant's  son,  Dr. 
Uavenant,  who  outdid  them  all  by  a  still 
newer  and  more  expensive  structure, 
raised  by  the  help  of  speculative  share- 
holders, in  Dorset  Gardens,  whither  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  company  migrated  In  i6;i. 
The  loss  of  Druty  Lane  by  fire  was 
soon  repaired  by  a  new  structure  on  the 
same  site,  but  plain  in  comparison  wiih 
the  splendor  of  the  Dorset  Gardens 
house.  But  the  rJvalr/  was  disastrous 
to  both  the  patentees,  especially  to  Killi- 
grew.  whose  bad  management  and  im- 
provident habits  could  ill  sustain  it. 
His  death  precipitated  an  arrangement 
which  had  been  in  contemplation  before, 
the  union  of  the  rival  patents  into  one 
interest.  Thus  the  monopoly  became 
closer  than  ever— so  close  that  the  pub- 
lic and  the  actors  , both  rebelled  against 
it.  fietterton  led  the  desertion  from  the 
camp,  and  a  royal  license  from  William 
III.,  overriding  the  monopoly  of  pre- 
vious patents,  allowed  him  to  build,  by 
subscription  from  "  people  of  quality," 
another  new  theatre  within  the  walls  of 
a  tennis-court,  but  still  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  which  was  opened  with  Con- 
greve's  Love  for  Love  in  April,  1695. 
Thus  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  century 
two  principal  houses  and  companies,  as 
in  1660  ;  but  one,  Drury  Lane,  repre- 
senting the  united  forces  of  bath  the 
original  patentees  in  the  person  of 
Charles' Kich,  to  whom  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Davenants  had  sold  his 
patent  rights,  and  whose  unpopular  and 
despotic  treatment  had  helped  on  the 
secession  ;  while  the  other  embodied  the 
venture  of  the  seceders  and  their  sub- 
scribing supporters.  This  latter  was  the 
legitimate  ancestor  of  the  house  on  the 
subsequently  famous  site  in  Covent 
Garden,  built  in  1732.  The  Dorset 
Gardens  house  still  continued,  but  as  3 
secondary  to  the  Drury  Lane  one,  in  the 
same  interests  ;  and  we  hear  of  it,  still 
under  Rich's  management,  as  late  as 
1707.  In  this  site  the  drama  had  found 
a  fooling  within  the  liberties  of  the  city, 
and,  some  of  the  old  jealousy  reawaken- 
ing when  it  was  proposed  in  1700  to  re- 
habilitate it,  it  went  gradually  to  decay 


and  was  raised  in  1709.  The  tradition 
of  two  principal  houses,  which  so  long 
governed  the  London  stage,  was  thus 
firmly  established.  But,  singularly 
enough.  Rich,  after  a  long  management 
at  Drury  Lane,  lived  to  rebuild  the  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  house,  and  carried  all 
the  rights  of  the  original  patentees  with 
him  thither  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  "  Haymarket  Opera"  had  been 
added,  often  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of 
Addison's  Spectator ;  and  we  have  thus 
a  principal  group  of  houses  and  arrange- 
ments connected  with  them,  which  per- 
petuated themselves  down  to  living 
memory  ;  the  Adelphi  and  the  Olympic 
sprang  up  as  satellites  to  these  ;  and, 
more  remotely,  Sadler's  Wells  and  the 
Surrey  Theatre  served  to  amuse  the 
northern  and  southern  suburbs  respec- 
tive!)'. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  it  appears  that  by 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
more  advanced  nations  of  Europe  had 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  fixed 
their  characteristic  types.  The  political 
chaos  into  which  Germany  had  drifted 
owing  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  is  partly 
responsible  for  this ;  but  further,  dramat- 
ic genius  of  a  high  order  had  not  as  yet 
so  far  awakened  in  Germany  as  to  call 
out  and  marshal  ihose  elements,  ethnical 
and  artistic,  which  constitute  national 
drama.  In  Germany  those  elements 
continue  to  iie  fallow  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  France,  Italy,  and  our 
own  country,  that  definite  t)pe  had  been 
reached,  and  only  diversifies  itself  after- 
ward within  the  range  of  national  taste 
and  spreads  itself  with  the  modern 
development  of  manners  and  society. 
Germany  has  on  the  whole  benefited  by 
having  so  greatly  reserved  her  forces. 
The  determining  influence  of  her  leaders 
in  poetic  genius  has  thus  acted  on  the 
German  stage  like  a  force  applied  fur- 
ther from  the  fulcrum,  or  a  mould  im- 
pressed at  a  temperature  when  fusion  is 
more  perfect.  As  a  set-off  against  this, 
German  genius  missed  even  that  after- 
glow of  the  ages  of  faith  which  fell  on 
the  F.lizabethan  drama.  Omitting  there- 
fore Germany,  we  may  say  that  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries  rescued 
our  own  country  from  the  depraving  in- 
fluence of  Seneca  and  rhetorical  tragedy, 
and  mitigated  that  influence  among  the^l 
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Latin  nations.  There  are  symptoms  in 
the  avowed  imitations  of  the  younger 
Hejwood,  and  in  the  exaggtrated  hor- 
rors ot  the  stage  of  Marlow  and  Kid,  of 
a  similar  influence  dominating  among 
ouTStlvcs,  when  the  great  master  arose 
to  rebuke  it,  and,  in  the  advice  of 
Hamlet  to  the  players,  gave  wholesome 
leaching,  which  probably  his  own  ex- 
ample embodied.  And  when,  a  century 
later,  Drydcn  dtgiadedhis  genius  to  the 
imitation  of  an  imitation,  to  reproduce 
in  English  those  who  had  reproduced 
Seneca  in  French,  the  disease  came  in  a 
mitigated  form,  like  the  virus  of  small- 
pox lo  a  patient  fortified  previ'tusly  by 
vaccination,  and  did  not  strike  home  to 
theiitals  nor  rout  itstlf  in  the  sj  stem. 
Dryden,  indeed,  failed  grandly  :  but  he 
deserved  to  fail.  The  keenly-faceted 
stjle  of  woikinanship  achieved  by  the 
great  Frenchmen  of  thesevenieenih  cen- 
tury shines  blurred  and  gaibled  in  the 
paste-jewelry  of  the  restoration  school. 
The  moral  decadence  was  even  more 
lamentable  than  the  artistic.  In  Ury- 
den  religion  is  made,  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  a  mere  spoon  for  uncleanness, 
and  the  forms  of  the  confessional  supply 
the  intrigues  of  the  pander.  He  touches 
hands  willi  Congreve,  Vanbriigh,  and 
,Farquhar.  His  touch  is  heavier  and 
theirs  lighter  ;  but  the  same  pitch  sticks 
to  all  their  fingers.  Once  substitute  for 
the  "  two  great  Commandments  of  the 
Law"  the  twin  code  of  gallantry  and 
honor,  and  we  have  a  kej  to  the  moral 
system  of  all  four,  and  of  all  their  minor 
imitators.  After  Rowe  the  Caio  of 
Addison  and  the  Irene  of  Johnson  land 
us  at  the  low-water  mark  of  the  middle 
Hanoverian  era  ;  then  Garrick  comes 
to  the  footlights,  and  Shakespeare's 
ascendency  revives.  That  ascendency 
remains  ever  a  force  in  reserve,  a  vast 
central  current  in  the  dramatic  channel, 
exercising  a  determining  influence  upon 
the  edd)ing  shallows  and  ditch-fed  back- 
waters which  line  the  nearer  margin  of 
the  stream.  The  quest  of  violent  siimu- 
lants  may  lead  authors  to  rake  the  ken- 
nel for  a  hero;  the  passinn  for  acces- 
sories of  splendor  may  stifle  action  in 
pageant  (or  awhile;  but  the  influence 
of  Shakespeare  will  always  make  a  re- 
vival of  healthier  instincts  and  a  return 
to  truer  models  possible  to  the  most 
degenerate  age.     He  has  become  a  part 


of  the  national  conscience,  and  wields  in 
the  last  resort  the  moral  empire  of  the 
buskin  and  the  sock. 

Thus  at  the  present  moment  the  com- 
pany led  by  Miss  E-  Terry  and  Mr.  H. 
Irving  are  the  Shakespeaiian  salt  of  the 
London  stage.  The  two  whom  we 
name  tower,  indeed,  above  the  rest  with 
an  extinguishing  pre-eminence.  For 
reasons  of  physique,  perhaps,  on  which  it 
would  be  invidious  to  dwell.  Much  Alio 
about  Nothing  suits  them  belter  than 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  when  these  two 
protagonists  have  the  stage  to  them- 
selves, immortal  conceptions  find  due 
expression,  and'the  entertainment  may 
refresh  those  memories,  if  any  remain, 
that  go  back  to  the  liist  quarter  of  this 
century.  Among  the  rest,  the  two  old 
gentlemen  brothers,  Leon  at  o  and 
Antonio,  although  weak  in  parts  where 
stronR  feeling  is  required,  are  the  best 
sustained.  The  Dogberry  of  Mr.  S. 
Johnson  rises  sometimes  above  medioc- 
rity, and  is  good  m  details  ;  but  the 
self-conceit  bubbling  over  with  indigna- 
tion into  which  the  part  expands  is 
feebly  rendered.  The  "  go  to""  of 
Shakespeare's  vocabulary  has  indeed  a 
depth  of  contemptuous,  vilipending  re- 
buke in  it,  which  is  not  easy  to  express 
to  modern  ears.* 

Of  the  modern  drama  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  stage  we  have  but  little 
to  say.  To  judge  by  the  countless 
theatres  springing  up  in  the  metropuli?, 
and  the  audiences  which  throng  them 
night  after  night,  never  were  dramatic 
ptjrformances  so  popular,  never  was  the 
stage  so  liberally  patronized. '  Times 
have  vastly  changed  since,  some  forty 
years  ago,  public  meetings  were  held  in 
London  to  consider  the  depressed  state 
of  the  drama.  The  patronage  of  the 
Court,  and  the  growing  love  of  amuse- 
ment among  the  people,  have  solved 
that  ditficulty.  Vet  in  spite  of  this  pro- 
fuse encouragement,  and  the  manifest 
improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  theatres  and  in  the  materiel  of 
the  stage,  we  cannot  discover  any  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  drama.     It  is  long  since 


*  It  is  probably  the  remnant  of  a  profane  ex- 
pression docked  of  its  offensive  element,  and 
was  originally  "  go  to  — ."  In  "  'sdeath" 
the  amputation  is  at  the  beginc 
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any  original  tragedy  or  comedy  of  first-  must   take  him   as  he  chooses  to    be 

rate  excellence  has  been    presetited  to  found, 

the  public.  The  literary  standard  of  "  Life  would  be  supportable  but  for 
the  stage  is  pitiably  low  ;  if  it  were  its  amusements,"  said  Sir  George 
higher,  perhaps  it  would  not  attract  the  Lewis,  and  wiih  less  exaggeration  one 
public.  Mr.  Tennyson's  plays  have  not  might  say,  there  would  be  some  fun  yet 
proved  very  successful,  though  7*^1?  Cup  on  the  London  stage  but  for  its  farces, 
is  a  work  of  singular  meiii,  and  was  or  rather  farce-players  ;  for  there  is 
admirably  peiformed.  Mr.  Herman  sparkle  enough  in  many  of  the  pieces  if 
Meiivale's  tragedy,  TAe  IVhiU  Pi/grim,  it  could  but  find  vent.  But  it  goes  like 
has  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  de-  a  damp  firework  or  a  leaden  shuttle- 
serves  to  rank  among  the  most  poetical  cock.  With  one  amusing  exception,  it- 
of  modern  dramas  ;  but  it  was  soon  self  degraded  by  vulgarism,  the  cap- 
withdrawn,  and  the  author,  an  experi-  and-belis  of  the  stage  has  become  a 
enced  play-writer,  complains,  in  his  nighicap.  One  asks  one's  self,  ate  the  su- 
preface,  that  there  is  no  demand  for  high  pernumeraries  and  scene-shiJiers  taking 
literary  conceptions  on  the  modern  a  turn  at  the  foollighis  ?  But  no  !  The 
stage.  The  genius  of  the  dramatist  is  fact  is,  the  custom  of  putting  on  a  farce 
wanting,  but  what  is  still  more  izVA  is  before  the  chief  piece,  for  the  twenty 
the  low  taste  and  degenerate  feeling  of  minutes  or  so  during  which  the  reserved 
the  audiences.  Sheridan  can  still  touch  seats  aie  filling,  flattens  the  acting 
them  by  his  inexhaustible  wit,  but  fatally.  Feeling  that  they  are  there  only 
Shakespeare  alone  remains  in  possession  to  mark  time,  ibe  actors  have  all  the 
of  the  power  to  rouse  the  nobler  passions  "go"  taken  out  of  ihem.  But  farce  hav- 
and  touch  the  present  feehngs  of  the  ing  thus  lost  caste,  modern  comedy,  not, 
British  public.  All  the  rest  is  "  leather  of  course,  Shakespearian,  lends  to  lose 
and  prunella."  We  hardly  care  to  caste  too,  and  slip  into  the  place  of  the 
notice  it.  former.  Such  a  hybiid  is  7'/«  Ozrr/awi/ 
As  an  example  of  art  at  the  coster*  Route — an  "original  comedy"  by  con - 
monger  level,  the  Romany  Rye  may  be  vention  only.  'I'he  best  makes-up  and 
cited.  It  is  a  serio-comedy  of  cadgers,  the  liveliest  points  in  Money  are  made  by 
poorly  played  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  dragging  the  genius  of  Lvnon  down  to  a 
but  played  belter  than  it  deserves,  and  farcical  level.  The  frolic  memories  of 
holds  a  similar  dramatic  grade  to  that  Liston,  Charles  Mathews,  Keeley,  and 
which  the  Police  News  does  in  lilera*  Robson  flit  between  us  and  the  pro- 
ture.  As  for  the  actors,  whatever  their  scenium,  as  we  sit  and  chafe  at  a  too 
individual  merits,  as  a  cast  they  ate  tolerant  public,  and  think  that  the  ap- 
poor.  In  such  a  performance  it  must  plause  should  rather  come  from  the 
needs  be  so.  There  is  a  lack  of  subor-  stage,  as  a  tribute  to  the  exemplary 
dination  to  any  ruling  idea,  artistic  or  patience  of  the  boxes  and  stalls.  Surely 
moral,  in  the  details  of  the  piece  itself,  the  greatest  curiosities  of  current  lilera- 
which  makes  stage  discipline  among  ture  are  the  theatrical  articles  in  the 
ihcm  impossible.  Studies  from  the  London  newspapers !  The  criiic  smiks 
Newgate  dock,  the  thieves'  crib,  the  at  them  ;  the  moralist  muses  and  sighs. 
workhouse  ward,  the  tramps'  cellar,  Still,  the  theatre  goes  on  somehow  ;  and 
sometimes  connected  with  the  plot,  so  long  as  the  imagination  forms  the 
sometimes  resting  independently  on  large  factor  in  human  nature  which  we 
their  pure  artistic  merits,  crowd  repul-  find  it  doing,  and  opens  an  inward 
sive  images  on  the  mind,  until  criticism  diverticulum  from  the  practical  and  pro- 
is  lost  in  impatience.  Witty  and  clever  saic  burdens  of  the  mind,  so  long  the 
nonsense,  glorified  by  Mr.  W.  S.  G  •  drama,  in  all  its  kinds,  opera  and  ballet 
bert  and  melodized  by  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  included,  though  it  drag  sometimes  a 
is  to  be  found  in  Patience,  an  Msthetic  weary  life,  will  never  die. 
Opera.  Where  all  talk  or  singnonsense  For  the  players  who  choose  for  their 
alike,  there  is  an  end  of  all  character,  or  life's  calling  that  ministry  of  diversion, 
rather  no  beginning.  But  this  defect  of  society  in  this  country  always  has  a  light 
Patience  is  the  logical  consequence  of  esteem.  Above  all,  for  the  human  person 
the  author's  deliberate  choice,  and  we  to  become   the  professional  vetiicle  of 
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public  amusement,  and  let  for  hire  ils  in  something  of  an  drifita,  a  social  dis- 
features and  gestures,  in  stage  display,  rating  founded  upon  a  moral  sentiment, 
entails  a  secret  offence  to  the  inbred  similar  to  that  of  oriental  castes,  which 
morgue  of  society,  which  discredits  the  rests  on  one  ceremonial  or  socially  arti- 
hislrionic     calling,    however     unjustly-  licia]. 

Nor  is  this  sentiment  peculiar  lo  Eng-  The  male  performer  is  comparatively 
land.  On  the  contrary,  the  class  of  a  pachyderm,  being  proof  against  im- 
dramatic  performers  has  long  been  held  puiaiions  wliich  sting  the  female  reputa- 
in  greater  respect  in  this  country  than  on  tion  to  death.  Thus  on  the  head  of 
the  continent.  The  Kembles,  the  Mac-  the  weakest  and  frailest  fall  the  whole,  or 
readys,  the  Ellen  Trees,  the  Helen  all  but  the  whole,  of  the  obloquy,  which, 
Faucits  have  ennobled  it.  The  preju-  if  due  at  all,  should  be  divided  between 
dice  against  the  profession  of  the  stage  the  public  who  demand,  and  the  male 
is  far  stronger  ii  France  and  Italy  than  performer  who  assists  at,  the  actress's 
with  us.  Roman  law  marlced  actors  sacrifice,  to  whatever  it  may  amount,  of 
with  a  touch  of  infamy  ;  the  Roman  social  respect.  Thus  the  stage  is  en- 
Church  denied  them  bo  much  as  a  con-  tilled  to  say  to  society,  "  Vou  exact  this 
secrated  grave.  Even  in  Paris,  not  worli  from  us,  and  hold  us  cheap  for 
strict  or  prudish  in  such  things,  some-  doing  it.  You  are  bound  then  to  pro- 
thing  of  the  old  disdain  survives  ;  and  tect  the  weaker  members  of  our  craft 
it  was  a  marvel  when  ilie  most  accom-  against  the  terrible  risks  which  they 
plished  comedian  of  the  day  received  often  run  for  your  sake.  Your  duty 
from  the  President  of  the  Republic  the  does  not  end  with  payment  at  the  doors, 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  or  applause,  however  judicious,  in  the 
Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  house.  Your  pride  and  self-love  inflict  a 
is  a  close  analogy  between  the  tempta-  social  disability  ;  and  such  disparagement 
tions  of  the  turf  and  those  of  the  stage,  ever  tends  to  depress  the  moral  status  of 
■]'he  former  lead  the  jockey  to  scale  as  those  who  incur  it.  The  imputation 
tight  in  truth  and  in  honesty  as  he  seeks  which  you  freely  fling  on  us  ever  tends 
to  do  in  avoirdupois,  reserving  some-  to  realize  itself  in  actual  profligacy.  A 
times,  but  not  invariably,  the  duty  of  his  profession  which  stands  at  a  disadvantage 
engagement  lo  the  colors  for  which  he  in  the  ejes  of  public  opinion,  however 
ndes.  The  latter  incline  the  actor,  and  unjustly,  is  only  too  likely  lo  deserve 
still  more  the  actress,  to  make  life  a  that  of  which  it  is  suspected  ;  for  the 
masquerade  of  flash  and  glare,  a  whirii-  sense  of  hopeless  injustice  is  apt  to  sting 
gig  of  sudden  triumph  and  precipitate  ils  more  sensitive  and  impulsive  mem- 
reverse.  For  both  alike,  that  most  bers  to  desperation.  Therefore,  as  you 
brittle  and  least  moral  of  all  tests,  sue-  open  the  door  to  disparagement,  you 
cess  before  the  public  eye,  tends  to  be-  are  bound  by  moral  reciprocity  to  guard 
come  a  gradually  larger  and  larger  fac-  the  opening,  and  keep  it  from  becoming, 
tor,  and  character  and  conscience  sink  by  a  natural  and  general  law,  a  down- 
under  the  influence  of  professional  waid  slope  to  social  perdition."  We  do 
hfbit.  These  aie  the  temptations,  not  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  set  aside 
of  course  irresistible,  but  grave  and  real,  this  claim.  The  "Church  and  Stage 
which  beset  the  profession  of  "those  Guild"  is  an  attempt  10  recognize  and 
who  live  to  please  ;"  and  these  have  so  meet  it.  It  is  only  possible  to  overcome 
far  prevailed  in  moulding  the  traditions  evil  by  good  ;  and  omitting  from  our 
of  the  stage  in  the  past,  that  they  tend  present  view  any  specially  religious 
to  exclude  any  close  scrutiny  of  moral  agencies  which  that  Guild  may  enlist, 
character  in  the  members  of  a  company,  so  far  as  it  embodies  that  broad  moral 
Unless  he  rises  above  those  traditions,  principle,  we  cannot  but  wish  it  well, 
no  manager  will  care  to  press  such  a  For  the  amusers  and  amused  to  have 
question.  It  is  as  much  outside  his  opportunities  of  meeting,  knowing,  and 
province  to  consider  it,  asit  was  outside  befriending  one  another,  will  minimize 
ihat  of  a  recruiting  sergeant  of  the  great  the  chances  of  any  of  the  former  drop- 
Frederic,  who  merely  wanted  his  men  to  ping  into  the  gulf  ;  while  the  latter  will 
be  six  feet  high.  It  is  impossible  that  perhaps  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
such  traditional  facts  should  not  result  self-respect,  unimpaired  in  the  face,  of 
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social  discouragement,  which  the  ranks  them  for  the  time  as  its  chief  attraction, 
of  the  former  have  to  show.  The  peril-  nor  make  the  hoardings  of  London 
ous  position  of  virtue  on  a  slack-rope  hideous  by  the  BrobdJngnagian  piclu- 
majr  gain  a  less  slippery  balance  under  reaque  of  their  illustrative  placards. 
the  influence  of  women  of  unassailable  This  equivoque  with  which  we  charge  the 
reputation,  by  however  many  degrees  of  ballet  is  understated  hy  Miss  Dietz  in 
social  latitude  removed.  Sympathyand  her  pamphlet  on  "The  Work  of,-the 
kindly  feeling  may  go  far  to  outweigh  Actor,"  when  she  savs  :  "  The  unimag- 
baser  temptations  and  less  honorable  in-  i native  person  sees  in  the  ballet  only  a 
Auences.  Society  owes  protection  to  number  of  half-dtessed  women  jumping 
women  in  proportion  to  the  terrible  about  in  a  ridiculous  manner  ;  another 
temptations  which  it  forces  upon  ihem.  person  sees  the  fairie  creatures  of  the 
One  cannot  but  hope  that  this  Guild,  or  hidden  world,  light,  airy,  almost  flying," 
a  similar  agency,  may  hold  out  a  help-  etc.  What  ihen  does  the  spectator  more 
ing  hand  on  the  perilous  path,  where  the  sensuous  ihan  imaginative  see  in  the 
false  step  which  ruins  is  but  a  hair's-  same  ?  We  should  answer  the  question 
'  breadth  from  the  true  track.  We  re-  by  merely  writing  araore  coarse-flavored 
member  to  have  heard  that  an  accom-  adjective  instead  of  "  ridiculous"  in  the 
plished  lady,  now  no  more,  was  moved  above  passage.  The  same  lady-advocate 
by  her  admiration  for  Mile.  Desclee,  the  pursues  her  theme  :  "  You  honor  your 
French  actress,  then  in  London,  to  call  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  their  patriotism, 
upon  her.  Such  an  incident  had  never  because  they  risk  their  lives  for  their 
occurred  to  Desclee  before  in  the  course  country  ;  you  honor  your  sailors  who," 
of  her  existence.  She  was  extremely  etc.,  etc.  (a  rather  long  list  of  honor- 
touched  by  it,  and  after  having  re-  ables  here  follows)  .  .  .  "  but  a  woman 
ceived  her  visitor  with  every  mark  of  re-  who  risks  her  good  name  to  follow  a  noble 
spect,  she  said  to  her,  as  they  parted,  art  and  earn  an  honest  living,  this  woman 
"  Voudriez-vouz  me  permettre.  Ma-  you  do  if/ honor.  Is  not  this  feeling  a 
demoiselle,  de  vous  embrasser?"  She  relic  of  barbarism?"  But  as  regards 
felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  sister-  "  the  woman  who  risks  her  good  name" 
hood  of  human  kindness.  need  wc  quote  Othello,  or  urge  how  far 
Some  remarks  on  the  specialties  of  the  more  intensely  true,  if  true  at  all,  his 
ballet  seem  suggested  by  the  above  con-  words  are  of  the  "  good  name  '  of 
siderations.  Every  ballet  is  practically  woman  than  of  man  ?  Is  there  not  a 
a  double  enfendre,  and  the  same  is  true  of  suspicion  of  runaway  morals  in  a  votary 
the  many  scenic  diversions  which  rely  of  art  who  has  gone  ahead  so  fast  as  Iq 
more  or  less  upon  its  aid.  It  is  true  on  find  "  her  good  name"  an  incumbrance 
the  one  hand  that  they  array  in  bright-  in  the  race  ? 

ness,  movement,  life,  and  sparkle  of  Perhaps  burlesque  in  some  of  its  van- 
light  and  color,  the  richest  treasures  of  ous  forms  is  even  more  "advanced" 
poet's  and  artist's  imagination.  What  than  the  ballet.  As  FalstaS's  sack  was 
art  can  elsewhere  achieve  only  in  ?n  im-  to  FalstafC's  bread,  so  are  the  superfiui- 
movable  moment,  lives  before  the  eye  lies  of  female  toilet  to  its  one  necessary, 
through  all  its  changeful  phases  of  mo-  Thus  women  are  hired  to  become  the 
tion  in  the  mimetic  dance.  This  is  physical  vehicles  of  assihetic  culture,  or 
artistically  its  object.  But  on  the  other  rather  stage  machines  of  the  graces  of 
hand  ihe  means  which  it  uses  appeal  movement,  attitude,  and  manner.  The 
with  equal  force  to  a  ba^r  animalism  consciousness  of  this,  were  the  character 
and  pamper  the  carrion-birds  of  ap-  of  the  movements  ever  so  immaculate 
petite.  There  are  paintings,  and  prob-  and  the  incidental  exposure  ever  so 
ably  sculptures  tno,  which  are  open  to  limited,  must  remove  a  weight  from  the 
the  same  charge.  But  they  are  dead  scale  of  self-respect.  It  is  not  as  in 
canvas  and  marble,  and  stand  fixed  tragedy,  comedy,  or  even  possibly  farce, 
changelessly  before  the  eye.  If  they  are  where  there  is  a  character  to  sustain 
public  property,  thev  hang  or  stand  side  which  has  an  ethical  ingredient,  which 
by  side  with  others  of  a  neutral  kind,  rouses  the  play  of  feeling  while  it  ani- 
and  do  not  concentrate  themselves  in  the  mates  the  intellect.  In  the  lowest  of 
public  eye  upon  the  stage  given  up  to  these,  so  iongas  viceis  not  dire^tlvvsug'^^l.. 
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gesled  by  the  action  as  a  whole,  there  is  tions  of  these  heroines  of  Ihe  (hromqui 
a  glimpse  of  a  nobler  sphere,  a  possi-  scani/aieuse  7  Who  can  understand  and 
bility  of  higher  touches.  Art  may  here  allow  for  Ihe  overpowering  fascination 
draw  out  ihe  elements  of  the  entire  which  besets  her  who  fascinates  all  ? 
nature,  the  loftier  elements  tempering  The  test  of  a  chronometer  is  to  hurrv 
the  lower  and  repressing  their  undue  it  from  a  frozen  to  a  boiling  tempera- 
development  (  forhere  we  take  the  actor  turc.  Similar  is  the  ordeal  to  which 
or  actress  as  a  whole.  In  the  ballet  and  an  actress  has  often  been  exposed.  The 
kindred  performances  the  display  of  an  woman,  or  mere  girl,  emerges  from  the 
eXegant  pApique  m  all  its  variations  and  ice-house  of  penury  and  privation,  and 
combinations  is  the  foremost,  if  not  the  finds  the  world  blazing  with  homage 
sole  aim  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  at  her  feet  in  the  course  of  a  season 
is  lo  the  female  sex  probably  more  prej-  or  less  ;  fortified  by  no  strength  of 
udicial  than  the  profession  and  practice  education  or  sanctity  of  home,  no  cult- 
of  a  prize-fighter  to  the  male.  The  re-  ured  self-respect  or  holdfast  of  re- 
sult of  his  or  her  art  on  the  performer  is  ligious  principle.  To  mark  rich  and 
not  only  direct,  but  curiously  multiplied  titled  fops  paying  court  by  scores, 
by  what  we  may  call  the  theatrical  con-  and  the  parasite  fools  of  fashion  fol- 
sciousness.  For  the  stage  performer  the  lowing  suit  by  thousands;  lo  know 
audience  concentrates,  as  in  the  focus  that  the  Comus-rout  of  rakes,  bibulous 
of  a  mirror,  all  the  qualities,  mora!,  in-  and  libidinous,  are  wagering  her  over- 
telfeclual,  and  physical,  of  his  part,  throw,  bribing  her  infamy,  scheming  her 
and  reflects  them  back  to  him.  But  in  degradation,  sullying  her  fair  fame  in 
ihe  ballet,  where  the  physical  so  largely  their  foul  calumnies,  and  hunting  her 
predominate  as  lo  efface  the  rest,  there  modesty  to  the  death  ;  or  to  be  doj^ged 
is  a  general  public  consciousness,  in-  at  her  lodgings,  whispered  at  the  stage 
separable  even  from  its  most  aesthetic  door,  ogled  from  Ihe  stage  box,  by  some 
votaries,  of  the  lower  note  struck  as  prince  of  fashion  with  a  cankered  heart ; 
well  as  the  higher,  and  prolonged  when  to  be  plied  by  his  missives,  waylaid  by 
the  higher  ceases  to  vibrate.  That  rival  his  toadies,  angled  for  by  his  panders, 
element  included  In  the  equivoque  of  art,  advertised  in  transparent  asterisks  by 
side  by  side  with  the  living  poetry  of  the  his  agents  in  the  press  :  to  be  pursued, 
ballet  and  all  its  piciures'iue  and  statu-  invited,  f6ted,  Hatteted,  and  to  know 
esque  attributes,  is  multiplied,  concen-  that  a  single  word  or  look  would  make 
irated,  and  reflected  back  on  the  per-  her  conqoeress  of  the  conqueror  of 
former  in  a  vastly  greater  ralio.  society,  yet  to  forbear  to  give  it— yet  to 
The  same  prince  of  poets  who  has  steel  her  constancy  to  confront  with 
said,  "  Frailly,  thy  name  is  woman,"  steadfast  coldness  the  glow  of  enven- 
tells  us  also  "  Men's  vows  are  women's  omed  adulation — how  turbid  and  terri- 
trailors,"  and  both  axioms  are  signally  bie  is  the  flood  of  such  temptation  I 
illustrated  by  the  biographies  of  that  Some  have  found  home  itself  tainted 
profession  which  he  adorned  while  liv-  with  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  read 
ing,  and  which  his  genius  feeds  for  all  angry  disappointment  in  a  venal  father's 
time.  There  have  indeed  always  been  shrug,  or  found  that  a  mother's  heart 
those  who  have  ennobled  their  art  by  has  become  a  serpent's  lair.  How  hard 
their  characters.  But  to  skip  such  to  brace  the  soul  against  the  narcotics 
spotted  names  as  Nell  Gwynne  and  Peg  of  evil  counsel,  when  one  finds  vile  sug- 
Woffiington,  who,  however,  hardly  scan-  gesilon  everywhere  and  truth  nowhere, 
dalized  by  their  effrontery  the  brazen  when  natural  affection  deserts  to  the 
ages  in  which  ihey  flourished,  what  an  enemy, 

airay  of  brilliancy  besmirched  and  "«'  peccarc  docenres 
bligh'ed  do  the  annals  of  the  stage  re-  FalEan  hiswrias  mon«  !'■ 
veal  !  The  more  terrible  the  odds  Some  again  have  married  worthless 
against  poor  weak  womanhood,  the  more  ne'er-do-wells.  Imagine  a  woman  with 
unmeasurable,  nay,  inconceivable,  they  a  heart  full  of  affection  which  she  can- 
are  to  those  who  are  shielded  alike  by  not  bestow,  mated  with  one  who  f^am- 
ttadition  and  position  from  Ihem.  Who  bles  away  her  earnings,  ill-treats  the  wife 
nileed  can   rightly  g4uge   the   terapta-  by  whose  genius  he  pampen  his  awn 
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profligacy,    and   is    brutally   proud    of  really  be  compared  with  his  or  her  pre- 

using;  as  a  household  chattel  a  creature  decessors.      The     records     of     public 

who  is  the  public  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  triumphs  are  most  fallacious  relatively, 

How  hard  IhcD  to  resist  the  temptation,  whatever  their  absolute  value.     For  the 

from  that  giddy  pinnacle  of  the  temple  departed     actor,     stat     magni     nominis 

of  fiime  to   dash  at  once  by  a  single  umbra,  there  remains  a  general  light  of 

downward  plunge,  and  snap  the  lie,  and  tradition  only,  the  blaze  of  a  conflagra^ 

end   the  struggle  !     Who    can    wonder  tion  in  the  sky,  the  embers  of  which  are 

that  so  many  careers    hate  proved  as  below  the  horizon.     With  the  generation 

brittle    as   they    were    brilliant  ?    The  in  whose  living  applause  they  lived  the 

wonder  rather  is  that  the  number  is  so  great    masters  of  public    emotion    die 

great  of  those  who  have  shone  with  un-  silently  away.     Their  memory  lives  only 

assuming  modesty,  or  dazzled  with  spot-  in  a  dead  faggot  of  anecdotes.     We  read 

less  splendor  of  renown  ;  that  so  many  the  record   of  their  flashing  out  from 

emerge  from  thafr  stress  of  temptation  obscurity,  passing  in  a  week  from  the 

serenely  and  worshipfully  pure.  unit?  column  lo  the  hundreds  ;   some- 

An  actor's  career  is  an  eccentric  curve  times,  like  Rachelj  "  coining  their  heart 

to  which  all  things  great  and  small,  all  and  dropping  their  blood  fordrachmas," 

personages     high    and    low,    may   form  sometimes,  like    Kean,  living    only  for 

tangents.     All  have  their  charm,  and  no  fame  and  chiefly  on  brandy.     We  have 

*  two  charm  alike.  The  play  of  light  and  many  a  thrilling  tale  how  they  enchained 

shadow,  the  sparkle  of  contrasts  which  their  audience  to  a  silence  fearful  of  its 

they  exhibit,  is  inexhaustible.     Few  of  own  applause ;  but  of  the  analysis  of 

their  admirers  know  how  dear  the  ad-  that  fascination  we  can  learn  only  the 

miration  costs.     For  a  foremost  actor  in  vaguest  generalities;  all  the  bright  pe- 

a  fitst-rate  part,  often  indeed  for  one  culiar   diSerence  which    specialized  the 

far  less  prominent,  there  is  positively  no  charm  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  its  own  day 

substitute  possible,  if  through  any  in-  is  dead  and  gone  with  it.     There  is  no 

lirraity  of  our  common  nature  he  or  she  spectroscope  of  memory  for  the  star  that 

breaks  down  at    the  moment.      Hence  has  forever  set. 

the  desperate  struggles  to  overcome  such        We  will  conclude  with  a  charactens- 

weakness,    the    strong    temptations    to  tic    anecdote    that    needs  no  comment, 

stimulants  in  support  of  it,  the  dire  ten-  "  Asscyez-vous,    Mademoiselle,"     said 

dency  to  cling  to  the  stimulant  for  its  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  Rachel,  after 

own  sake  afterward,  the  numerous  sud-  she  had  thrown  several  crowned  heads 

den  deaths  either  on  the  stage  or  at  or  and  a  crowd  of  serene  highnesses  into 

near  the  theatre  door,  which    such    a  ecstasy  at  Potsdam.     She  had  risen  to 

chronicle    includes.     Fetv,    again,    can  meet  the  great  Czar,  one  of  the  most  im- 

estimate  how  terribly  seductive    is  the  perial  and  chivalresque  figures  that  ever 

intoxication  of  success— the  /o  triumfihe  wore  an   order ;  but   he    declined   the 

floating  on  "  that  sea  of  upturned  faces  homage,-  he  came  to  pay  it :  "  Asseyez- 

in  the    pit,"   lo  which   Mrs.    Siddons  vous,"'hesaid  ;  "  les  royaut^s  comme  la 

declared  human  life  had  nothing  com-  mienne  passent,  la  Toyaui6  de  i'att  ne 

parable.     Grandest     at     the     moment,  passe  pas."     This  from  him  "  of  all  the 

fullest    of    fascination,    most    Iranscen-  Russias"  to  her,  the  little  Jewess  girl, 

denily  triumphant  of  all  the  arts  during  who  had  risen  to  the  highest,  from  the 

its  acme  of  an  instant,  the  histrionic  is  lowest  round  of  the  histrionic  ladder,  as 

the  most  evanescent.     Hence  the  temp-  a  singer  for  stray  sous  at  a  cafe  chantaai 

talion,  often  overwhelming,  to  live  for  in  Paris  !     The  royalty  of  art,  it  is  true, 

the  hour  and    let  the  future  take    its  departs  not ;  though  its  individual  kings 

chance.    Hence,  too,  it  follows  that  the  and   quee\is,   "  like    chimney-sweepers, 

reigning  favorite  of  to-day  can    never  come  to  dust." 
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Iv  one  of  the  tiMtaheis  of  ihe  spectator  copy  of  the  "Jesuit's  Petspecti»e. " 
ve  read  of  "  a  shepherd  who  used  to  This  book  the  child  thoroughly  mas- 
divert  himself  in  his  solitudes  in  toss-  tered.  He  next  "  attempted  to  applf 
ing  up  eggs  and  catching  them  again  the  rules  of  that  treatise  in  a  drawing 
without  breaking  them,"  He  could  which  he  made  of  his  father's  school." 
keep  up  four  at  a  time  for  several  min- .  When  Mr,  Reynolds  saw  it  he  exclaimed: 
iites  together,  "  '  I  think,'  "  says  the  "  Now  this  exemplifies  what  the  author 
author  from  whom  Addison  quotes,  asserts  in  his  preface — that,  by  observ- 
"  '  I  never  saw  a. greater  severity  than  ing  the  rules  laid  down  In  this  book,  a 
in  this  man's  face,  for  by  his  wonderful  man  may  do  wonders  ;  for  this  is 
perseverance  and  application  he  had  wonderful."  Later  on  the  lad  read 
contracted  the  seriousness  and  gravity  Richardson's  "  Theory  of  Painting," 
of  a  privy  councillor.  I  could  not  but  "  where  he  saw  the  enthusiastic  raptures 
reflect  with  myself  that  the  same  assiduity  in  which  a  great  painter  is  described, 
and  attention,  had  they  been  rightly  He  thought  RafFaelle  the  most  extra- 
applied,  might  have  made  him  a  greater  ordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  pro-  * 
mathematician  than  Archimedes."  In  duced.  His  mind  thus  stimulated  by  a 
such  an  opinion  as  this  Addison  has  high  example,  and  constantly  ruminat- 
hlgh  authority  1o  support  him.  It  is  ing  upon  it,  the  thought  of  remaining  in 
not  all  men  of  genius  who  hold  to  the  hopeless  obscurity  became  insupportable 
full  extent  the  doctrine  that  fiotia  to  him."  That  Reynolds  would  get 
tiascilur,  non  fit — the  poet  is  the  child  of  fame  of  some  kind— whether  it  was  only 
nature  not  of  art.  There  are  few  lines  the  fame  of  the  country  side,  or  the 
of  life  for  which  a  strong  natural  dis-  fame  of  the  country — was  certain. 
position  seems  more  needful  than  for  an  That  he  would  get  it  as  a  tosser  and 
artist's.  Almost  all  men  would  main-  catcher  of  four  e^s  at  s  time,  or  as  a 
tain  that  his  greatness,  as  much  as  a  painter,  or  an  architect,  or  an  engineer, 
poet's,  Is  a  special  gift  of  nature.  "His  or  a  statesman,  or  an  author,  or  in  a 
grandeur  he  derived  from  heaven  hundred  other  ways,  was  settled,  if  we 
alone,"  they  would  say  of  Reynolds  as  are  in  this  of  his  way  of  thinking,  by 
Dryden  said  of  Cromwell.  Yet  Sir  the  bookthat  lay  in  the  parlor  window 
Joshua  always  asserted  that  it  was  by  of  his  father's  parsonage.  This  opinion 
accident  that  as  a  painter  he  became  inost  probably  caroe  to  him  first  from 
famous.  He  held  "  that  the  superi-  Johnson,  but  in  his  own  mind  it  grew 
ority  attainable  in  any  pursuit  whatever  into  all  the  force  of  a  strong  conviction, 
doesnotoriglnatein  an  innatepropensity  Gibbon,  in  his  autobiography,  says: 
of  the  mind  to  that  pursuit  in  particular,  "  After  his  oracle,  Dr.  Johnson,  my 
but  depends  on  the  general  strength  of  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  denies  all 
the  intellect,  and  on  the  intense  and  original  genius,  any  natural  propensitr 
constant  application  of  that  strength  to  of  the  mind  to  one  art  or  science  rather 
a  specific  purpose.  He  regarded  ambi-  than  another."  It  would  seem  that 
tion  as  the  cause  of  eminence,  but  acci-  Gibbon  did  not  clearly  understand  what 
dent  as  pointing  out  the  means."  it  was  that  Reynolds  maintained,  for  he 
Ambition  a  man  must  have,  for,  as  continues :  "  Without  engaging  in  a 
Shenstone  says  :"  Humility  has  depress-  metaphysical  or  rather  verbal  dispute, 
ed  many  a  genius  to  a  hermit,  but  never  I  kn(m'  by  experience  that  from  my  early 
raised  one  to  fame,"           '  youth  I  aspired  to  the  character  of  an 

At  the  early  age  of  eight  Reynolds  historian.     This    idea,"  he  continues, 

showed  that  he  had  that  curiosity  which,  "  ripened  in  my  mind."     As  a  proof  of 

according  to    Johnson,   is  one  of    the  this  he  quotes  passages  in  his  journal 

permanent   and    certain  characteristics  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  twenty-five 

of  a  vigorous  intellect.     In  the  parlor  years  old.     Reynolds,  in  reply,   would 

window  of  his  father's  parsonage  lay  a  have  pointed  to  the  d^s^o^^  pa^b^nd 
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languoi  lyhich  the  great  historian  had  there  can  be  said  of  bim  what  was  said 
passed  through  in  his  childhood,  and  to  of  Sir  William  Jones  by  his  master  : 
the  "  kind  lessons"  of  his  aunt,  "  to  "  If  he  were  left  naked  and  friendless 
which  I  ascribe,"  he  says,  "  my  early  on  Salisbury  plain  he  would  neverthe- 
and  invindble  love  of  reading,  which  I  less  finctthe  road  to  fame  and  riches." 
would  not  exchange  for  the  treasures  of  To  Sir  James  Mackintosh  it  chanced, 
India."  He  would  point,  moreover,  to  in  his  childhood,  as  he  tells  us,  that  he 
the  chance  which  unlocked  for  the  boy  was  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  one 
of  eleven  "the  door  of  a  tolerable  of  the  ushers  of  his  school,  who,  poor 
library,"  where  he  "turned  over  many  man,  was  suspected  of  some  heretical 
pages  of  poetry  and  romance,  of  history  opinions.  "  The  boarding  mistress, 
and  travels."  who  was  very  pious  and  orthodox,  re- 
The  same  kind  of  chance  that  befell  buked  him  with  great  sharpness.  I 
Reynolds  befell  also  Cowley,  and  as  remember,"  Mackintosh  goes  on  to  say, 
accident  made  one  a  painter,  so  it  made  "  her  reporting  her  own  speech  to  her 
the  other  a  poet.  "In  the  window  of  husb.ind,  and  the  other  boarders,  with 
bis  mother's  apartment,"  writes  John-  an  air  of  no  little  exultation.  I  have  a 
son,  "  lay  Spenser's  *  Faery  Queen,'  in  faint  remembrance  of  the  usher  even 
which  he  very  early  took  delight  to  read,  quoting  the  Savoyard  Creed,  and  having 
till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he  heard  of  Clarke's  Scripture  doctrine  of 
became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a  the  Trinity  ...  I  rather  think  it 
poet.  Such  are  the  accidents  which,  contributed  to  make  my  mind  free  and 
sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps  inquisitive."  The  good  that  may  thus 
sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  par-  have  come  to  one  side  of  his  character 
ticular  dengnation  of  mind  and  propen-  from  the  usher  was  far  outweighed  by 
sity  for  some  certain  science  or  employ-  the  evil  that,  in  his  character  as  a  whole, 
ment  which  is  commonly  called  genius,  he  suffered  from  the  master.  Had  this 
The  true  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  gen-  man  been  less  indolent  and  less  indul- 
eral  powers  accidently  determined  to  gent,  Mackintosh  might  have  left  some- 
some  particular  direction."  In  the  life  thing  more  behind  him  than  "  precious 
of  Pope,  Johnson  examined  that  poet's  fragments"  and  a  rapidly  fading  name, 
"favorite  theory  of  ihc  ruiing  passion,  "I  have  seen  him,''  wrote  Sydney 
by  which  he  means  an  original  direction  Smith,  when  describing  how,  "what* 
of  desire  to  some  object."  The  exist-  ever  could  exalt  human  character,  and 
ence  of  any  such  passion,  thus  innate  could  enlarge  human  understanding, 
and  irresistible,  might,  said  Johnson,  struck  at  once  at  Mackintosh's  heart, 
be  reasonably  doubted.  "Those,  in-  and  roused  all  His  faculties  ;  I  have  seen 
deed,"  he  continues,  "  who  attain  any  him  in  a  moment  when  this  spirit  came 
excellence  commonly  spend  life  in  one  upon  him — like  a  great  ship  of  war — cut 
pursuit,  for  excellence  is  not  often  gained'  his  cable,  and  spread  his  enormous 
upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the  particular  canvas,  and  Launch  into  a  wide  sea  of 
species  of  excellence  men  are  directed,  reasoning  eloquence."  That  the  great 
not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predomi-  ship  made  but  short  cruises  we  owe  to 
nating  humor,  but  by  the  first  book  the  ill-chance  of  a  weak  master.  The 
which  they  read,  some  early  conver-  school-boy  had  been  allowed  to  come 
sation  which  they  heard,  or  some  acci-  and  gn,  read  and  lounge  as  he  pleased, 
dent  which  excited  ardor  and  emula-  The  large  general  powers,  so  far  from 
tioD."  In  talking  on  the  same  subject  being  accidently  determined  to  some 
he  said  the  same  thjng  in  other  words  :  one  particular  direction,  were  wantonly 
"  No,  sir,  people  are  not  born  with  a  thus  early  scattered  in  all.  "No  sub- 
particular  genius  for  particular  employ-  sequent  circumstance,"  Mackintosh 
menis  or  studies  ;  for  it  would  be  like  said,  "  could  make  up  for  that  invalu- 
saying  that  a  man  could  see  a  great  way  able  habit  of  virgorous  and  methodical 
east,  but  could  not  west."  From  industry,  which  the  indulgence  and 
nature  roust  come  what  Burns  calls  "  a  irregularity  of  my  school-life  prevented 
itubborn,  sturdy  something,"  and  me  from  acquiring,  and  of  which  I  have 
chance  must  do  the  rest.  Let  a  child  painfully  felt  the  want  in  every  part  of 
have  great  activity  of  mind,* and  then  my  life."     He  had   suffered    undcf  a 
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system  of  education  not  very  unlike  that 
which,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later, 
was  the  object  of  John  Mill's  attack. 
"I  rejoice,"  Milt  wrote,  "in  the  de- 
cline of  the  old  brutal  and  tyrannical 
system  of  leaching,  which,  however,  did 
succeed  in  enforcing  habits  of  applica- 
tion ;  but  the  new,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
training  up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be 
incapable  of  doing  anything  which  is 
disagreeable  to  them."  "Abating  hrs 
brutality,"  said  Johnson  of  his  old 
schoolmaster,  "he  was  a  very  good 
master."  In  the  case  of  Macicinlosh's 
teacher,  there  was  no  brutality  to  abate, 
but  at  the  same'time  with  it  almost  every 
excellence  had  disappeared. 

I  have  sought,  but  sought  in  vain,  for 
the  early  accident  that  delermined 
Macaulay's  illustrious  career.  His  biog- 
rapher, indeed,  tells  us  that  "  from  the 
time  he  was  three  years  old  he  read 
incessantly,  for  the  roost  patt  lying  on 
the  rug  before  the. fire,  with  his  book  on 
the  ground,  and  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  in  his  hand,"  A  boy  who,  be- 
ginning at  this  early  age,  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  almost  incessantly 
had  a  book  open  before  him,  and  bread 
and  butter^in  his  hand,  might  have  be- 
come either  a  great  writer  or  a  great 
alderman.  Some  early  conversation 
that  he  heard,  some  accident  that  excit- 
ed ardor  and  emulation,  no  doubt,  made 
the  child  resolve  to  win  a  name  among 
the  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  rather 
than  among  the  living  in  the  hall  of 
some  city  company.  But  what  the  acci- 
dent was  that  gave  us  one  writer  the 
more  and  one  feaster  the  less,  was  per- 
haps not  remembered,  and  ceilainly  it  is 
not  recorded. 

To  all  of  us  alike  time  and  chance 
must  happen.  But  it  is  the  chances 
that  come  upon  us  in  our  childhood  that 
chiefly  give  the  shape  to  such  genius  as 
we  have.  High  up  in  the  mountains 
above  the  valley  of  the  Engadine,  a  rock 
is  shown  whence  the  waters,  as  they  fall 
from  heaven,  flow  some  northward  by 
the  Rhine  into  the  German  Ocean,  some 
eastward  by  the  Danube  into  the  Black 
Sea,  and  some  southward  by  the  Po 
into  the  Adriatic.  A  child  there  might, 
perhaps,  divert  a  streamlet's  course 
with  his  little  spade,  and  a  tiny  bank  of 
snow.  He  might  turn  into  the  sunny 
Mediterranean   waters,  which,   but    for 
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him,  would  have  lost  themselves  in  the 
stormy  Euxine,  or  the  chilly  ocean  of 
the  north.  So  it  is  with  genius  in  its 
birth. 

In  that  beautiful  piece  of  wiiting  in 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  built  up  a,  lolly 
and  lasting  monument  to  his  father,  he 
seems  to  show  that  in  this  matter  of 
nenius,  he  too  was  of  Johnson's  school. 
He  has  been  laughed  at  for  likening 
the  old  man  to  Robert  Burns.  "  Were 
you  to  ask  me,"  he  wrote,  "  which  had 
the  greater  natural  faculty,  I  might,  per- 
haps, actually  pause  before  replying. 
Burns  had  an  infinitely  wider  education, 
my  father  a  far  wholesomer.  Besides, 
the  one  was  a  man  of  musical  utterance ; 
the  other  wholly  a  man  of  action  with 
speech  subservient  thereto.  Never,  of  all 
the  men  I  have  seen,  has  one  come  per- 
sonally in  my  way  in  whom  the  endow- 
ment I  rom  nature  and  the  arena  from  fort- 
une were  so  utterly  out  of  all  proportion. 
I  have  said  this  often,  and  partly  know 
it.  As  a  man  of  speculation — had  cult- 
ure ever  unfolded  him — he  must  have 
gone  wild  an&  desperate  as  Burns  ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  conduct,  and  work 
keeps  all  right.  What  strange  shapabte 
creatures  we  are."  That  we  are  shap- 
able  creatures,  shapable  as  much  from 
without  as  from  within,  is  just  what  John- 
son held.  That  James  Carlyle  had  a 
mind  of  large  general  powers  is  clearly 
shown  by  what  we  learn  of  him  from  his 
son.  But  to  him  the  accident  never 
came  that  should  fan  the  smouldering 
fire  into  the  blaze  of  genius.  The 
genial  current  of  the  soul  remained 
always  frozen.  In  his  father  he  was 
unfortunate— a  man,  we  read,  proud 
and  poor,  fiery,  irascible,  indomitable, 
leading  a  life  full  of  irregularities  and 
unreasons.  The  son  had  a  hard  youth, 
a  youth  that  trains  a  man  rather  for 
bearing  strongly  than  for  doing  greatly. 
"  Misery  was  early  training  the  rugged 
boy  into  a  stoic,  that  one  day  he  might 
be  the  assurance  of  a  Scottish  man." 
It  is  easier,  it  has  been  said,  to  do  than 
to  suffer.  If  this  be  true,  then  to 
James  Carlyle's  genius  had  fallen  the 
harder  part.  "  My  father's  education 
was  altogether  of  the  worst  and  most 
limited.  I  believe  he  was  never  more 
than  three  months  at  any  school.  What 
he  learned  there  showed  what  he  might 
have  learned.     A  solid   knowledge 
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arithmetic,  a  fine  antique  handwriting 
— these,  with  other  limited  practical  et- 
cseteras,  were  ali  the  things  he  ever 
heard  mentioned  as  excellent.  lie  had 
no  room  to  strive  for  more.  Poetry, 
Action  in  general,  he  had  universally 
seen  treated  as  not  only  idle,  but  false 
and  criminal.'*  One  set  of  masters 
alone  had  he  had — the  religious  men  of 
the  neighborhood.  From  them  "  he 
had  gathered  his  most  important  cult- 
ure." Yet  in  two  wajs  he  showed  that 
he  had  that  stuff  of  which  the  poet  was 
made.  He  had  a  depth  of  feeling  and 
a  strength  of  words.  That  he  had  that 
deep  and  tender  heart,  which  is  the  very 
fount  whence  all  true  poetry  flows,  is 
shown  by  the  grief  he  fell  when  he  had 
toleave  the  farm  where  he  was  born,  "I 
have  heard  him  describe  the  anguish  of 
mind  he  felt  whi,n  leaving  this  place, 
and  taking  farewell  of  a  '  big  stone ' 
whereon  he  had  been  wont  to  sit  in 
early  boyhood  tending  the  cattle.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  thorn  tree  near  it. 
His  heart,  he  said,  was  like  to  burst." 
To  feelings  such  as  these,  he  could 
easily  have  been  trained  to  give  lettered 
utterance.  "  None  of  us,"  wrote  his 
son,  that  great  master  of  style — "  none 
of  us  will  ever  forget  that  bold,  glowing 
style  of  his,  flowing  free  from  his  untu- 
tored soul,  full  of  metaphors  (though  he 
knew  not  what  a  metaphor  was)  with  all 
manner  of  potent  words  which  he  appror 
priated  and  applied  with  a  surprising 
accuracy  you  often  would  not  guess 
whence — brief,  energetic,  and  which  I 
sliould  say  conveyed  the  most  perfect 
picture,  definite,  clear,  not  in  ambitious 
colors,  but  in  ftfll  white  sunlight,  of  all 
the  dialects  I  have  ever  listened  to." 

How  different  was  the  lot  of  Burns. 
His  father  was  a  man  "  valuing  knowl- 
edge, possessing  some,  and,  what  is  far 
better  and  rarer,  open-minded  for 
more."  "  I  have  met  with  few,"  said 
his  son,  "who  understood  men,  their 
manners  and  their  ways,  equal ^o  him." 
He  placed  the  boy  under  a  good  teacher. 
"  Though  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some 
thrashings,  I  made  an  excellent  English 
scholar."  And  then  there  came  to 
him  that  accident,  which  "  produced 
that  particular  designation  of  mind 
which  is  commonly  called  genius." 
"  In  my  infant  and  boyish  days,  too,  I 
owed    much  to  an    old   woman    who 
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resided  in  the  family,  remarkable  for 
her  ignorance,  credulity,  and  supersti- 
tion. She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest 
collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and 
songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies, 
brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  spunkies, 
kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead-lighls,  wraiths. 
apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  enchanted 
towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery. 
This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of 
poetry  ;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect  on 
my  imagination  that  to  this  hour,  in  my 
nocturnal  rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  in  suspicious  places  ;  and 
though  nobody  can  be  more  sceptical 
than  I  am  in  such  matters,  yet  it  often 
takes  an  effort  of  philosophy  to  shake 
off  these  idle  terrors."  Who  can  tell 
what  part  each  might  have  played,  had 
James  Carlyle's  childhood  been  fed  on 
tales  and  songs,  and  had  Robert  Burns 
been  taught  to  look  upon  poetry  and 
pictures  as  idle,  false  and  criminal ! 
I  once  knew  a  good  old  Quaker  doctor, 
who  happened  to  be  feeling  a  child's 
pulse,  when  some  one  in  the  room  struck 
up  a  lively  air  on  the  piano.  Never 
did  a  pulse  take  longer  to  feel,  never 
was  a  tongue  more  thoroughly  inspect- 
ed. "  It  was  well,"  he  said,  with  as 
much  of  a  sigh  as  can  come  from  one 
clothed  in  drab,  "  it  was  well  that  I  was 
born  a  Friend,  for  I  should,  I  greatly 
fear,  never  have  become  one." 

Mr.  Carlyle,  overlooking  the  accident 
which  made  liurns  what  he  was,  con- 
siders those  which  might  have  made  him 
something  greater  stiil.  Had  not  his 
father  been  so  poor,  the  boy  "  had  strug- 
gled forward,  as  so  many  weaker  men 
do,  to  some  university  ;  come  forth  not 
as  a  rustic  wonder,  but  as  a  regular, 
well-trained,  intellectual  workman,  and 
changed  the  whole  course  of  British 
literature  ;  for  it  lay  in  him  to  have 
done  this  !  But  the  nursery  [his  fa- 
ther's nursery-giound]  did  not  prosper  ; 
poverty  sank  his  whole  family  below  the 
help  of  even  our  cheap  school  system. 
Burns  remained  a  hard  worked  plough- 
boy,  and  British  literature  took  its  own 
course. ' ' 

The  Wanderer  of  Wordsworth's 
"Excursion,"  that  noble  old  Scotch 
pedler,  is  another  of  those  men  of 
"  large  general  powers,"  another  of 
"  the  poets  that  are  sown  by  nature,"  to 
whose  lot  had  [never  fallen    the  early 
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,  the  accident,  the  book  in 
the  parlor  window. 

"  Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  lo  take  unto  the  height 
The  mejsure  of   Ihemsclvcs,    (hese   lavored 

All  bnt  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time 
Husbanding  thui  which  ihcj' possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.     Strong- 


ThouKh  chance  had  not  made  of  him 
a.  poet,  he  had  nevertheless  been  highly 
favored  in  his  early  home  life.     He  was 
one  of 
"  A    virtuous    household,    though    exceeding 


He  had  been 

"Strengthened    and   braced   by   breathing   i 


"While  yet  a  child,  and  iong  twfore  his  time 
Had   he    perceived    tlie    presence    and   the 

As  he  grew  older  he  had  read  such 
works  as  the  village  schoolmaster's  and 
"  minister's  old  shelf  supplied."  From 
the  nearest  town  he  had  now  and  then 
brought  home 


When  seeking  a  calling 


His,  restless  mind  saw  no  better  way 
of  satisfying  itself  than  (hat  he  should 
turn  a  pedler. 

"Yet   do  such   travellers   find   their  own  de- 
light ; 
And   iheir    hard  service,   deemed   debasing 

Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times." 

Of  such  a  pedler,  of  "his  tender- 
ness of  heart,  his  strong  and  pure 
imagination,  and  his  solid  attainments 
in  literature,  chiefly  religious  whether 
in  prose  and  verse,"  Wordsworth  him- 
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self  had  known.  Nay,  the  poet  says 
that  such  a  man  he  might  himself  have 
been,  and  such  alife  he  might  have  led, 
for  "  wandering  was  his  passion,"  had 
he  been  "  born  in  a  class  which  would 
have  deprived  him  of  what  is  called  a 
liberal  education." 

Simple  and  natural  as  the  Wanderer's 
character  seems,  yet  it  became  the 
object  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  scoffs.  More 
foolishly  and  flippantly  even  than  many 
of  the  critics  of  our  times  have  mocked 
Carlyle  and  Carlyle's  father,  did  this 
great  essayist  mock  Wordsworth  and  his 
pedler  "The  wilfulness,"  he  wrote, 
"  with  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  persists 
in  choosing  his  examples  of  intellectual 
dignity  and  tenderness  enciusively  from 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent  From  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  thought  fit  to  make 
his  chief  prolocutor  in  this  poetical 
dialogue  and  chief  advocate  of  Provi- 
dence and  virtue  an  old  Scotch  pedUr. 
Why,"  he  continues,  "  should  he  have 
made  his  hero  a  superannuated  pedler  ? 
What  but  the  most  wretched  and  pro- 
voking perversity  of  taste  and  judgment 
could  induce  anyone  to  place  his  chosen 
advocate  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  so 
absurd  and  fantastical  a  condition  ? 
Did  Mr.  Wordsworth  really  imagine  that 
his  favorite  doctrines  were  likely  to  gain 
anything  in  point  of  effect  or  authority 
by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  person 
accustomed  to  higgle  about  tape  or 
brass  sleeve-buttons?"  Is  dealing  in 
tape  and  sleeve-buttons  lower  in  the 
eyes  of  dull  or  even  the  cleverest  respec- 
tability than  mending  pots  and  kettles  ? 
Had  Jeffrey  forgotten  that  Bunyan  was 
first  of  all  a  tinker,  and  next  a  maker 
of  tagged  thread  laces  ?  Was  not  Burns 
a  ploughman,  till  by  promotion  he  be- 
came a  gauger  ?  Did  not  Rousseau  at 
one  time  gain  his  livelihood  by  copying 
music  ?  and  had  not  Goldsmith  jivei^ 
among  the  beggars  in  Axe  Lane  ?  In 
Jeffrey's  insolently  expressed  contempt 
of  what  he  calls  "  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society" — though  there  is  one  thing 
lower  than  even  an  honest  pedler,  and 
that  is  a  rich  idler — we  can  see  his 
ignorance  of  mankind.  He  knows 
nothing  apparently  of  those  "  large 
general  powers"  which  have  not  been 
called  forth  into  genius,  of  that  knowl- 
edge and  that   wisdom   which  may  be 
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found  beneath  a   pedler's   pack,  or  a  powers,  must  be  reckoned  the  general 

stone-mason' s coat.     I  know  a  lady  who  opinion  of  mankind,  that  so  often  varies 

once  lent  acopy  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Prog-  with  each  age  and  each  country.     If  in 

ress"  to  an  old  collier.     "  Ay,  it  is  a  some  happy  land,  and  some  happy  time, 

grand  book,"  he  said,  when  he  returned  the  balance  were  held  truly,  if  eminence 

it.     "  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  one  of  in  all  the  arls  and  all  the  great  ways  of 

the  greatest  books  ever  written."     His  life  were  equally  esteemed   and  nobly 

.  answer  straightway    was,    "  Wliat    dost  rewarded,  then   we  should   find  genius 

thou  know  about  it,  lassie?     It  is  only  displayed  in    the    most    varied    forms, 

an  old  chap  like  me  who  can  feel  it."  Then  we  should  see  in  the  fullest  and 

Had  the  man  who  coilld  thus  feel  in  his  freest  play  that  many-sided  life  which, 

old  age  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress"  had  during  one  short  age,  Athens  displayed, 

such  a  chance   as   even  >Vordsworth's  but  even  Athena  displayed   imperfectly, 

pedler,  he  might  have  become  Words-  When   one    way    is    overvalued,    then 

worth's  Wanderer.     Had  he  been  still  chance  herself  joitis  that  side  which  is 

more  favored  by    accident,   his  name  already  too  strong,  for  among  the  early 

might  now  be  one  of  those  that  the  world  conversations    which    the  child    hears 

does  not  willingly  forget.  are  more  likely  to  be  sounded  the  praises 

To  this  theory  of  genius  some  limita-  of  (hat  which  all  esteem.  The  laurels 
tion  must  be  set.  If  people  are  not  of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer  Themis- 
horn  with  a  particular  genius  for  particr  tocles  to  sleep.  In  what  line  Themis- 
ular  employments,  their  "  large  powers"  tocles's  genius  should  break  forth  was, 
nevertheless  may  in  many  cases,  perhaps  perhaps,  settled  by  the  mode  in  which 
in  most,  be  not  so  "  general,"  but  that  MilCiades's  laurels  had  been  won.  If  in 
tbey  are  coniined  to  certain  classes  of  any  age  the  talk  of  all  men  were  of 
employments.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  bullocks,  and  if  the  greatest  glory  that 
believe  that  any  accident  could  have  could  be  gained  were  gained  by  cattle- 
made  Johnson  a  great  musician.  "He  breeding,  then  the  youthful  genius  of 
knew,"  he  said,  "a  drum  from  a  one  generation  would  be  kept  from 
trumpet,  and  a  bagpipe  from  a  guitar,  sleeping  by  the  cups  and  medals  that 
and  this  was  about  the  extent  of  his  adorned  the  house  of  some  great  cxhib- 
knowledge  of  music."  He  might  easily  itor  among  his  elders.  Indeed,  it  is  sad 
have  been  a  great  politician  or  a  great  to  think  how  many  great  painters  may 
lawyer.  He  might  have  sunk  to  the  have  been  already  tost  in  great  pigeon- 
level  of  the  woolsack,  and  have  given  up  fanciers.  "Not  one  man  in  a  thou- 
to  paity  what  was  meant  for  mankind,  sand,"  writes  Mr.  Darwin,  "  has  accu- 
Indeed,  Burke  said,  that  if  he  had  gone  racy  of  eye  and  judgment  sufficient  to 
early  into  Parliament,  he  certainly  become  an  eminent  breeder.  If  gifted 
would  have  been  the  greatest  speaker  with  these  qualities,  and  if  he  studies 
that  ever  was  there.  He  might  have  his  subject  tor  years,  and  devotes  his 
been  a  great  ruler,  a  great  judge,  a  great  hfetime  to  it  with  indomitable  perseve- 
physician,  and  perhaps  a  great  general,  ranee,  he  will  succeed,  and  may  make 
But  a  great  musician,  or  a  great  great  improvements  ;  if  he  wants  any  of 
painter,  he  could  never  have  become.  these  qualities,    he  will  assuredly  fail. 

With  this  limitation,  the  theory  seems  Few  would   readily  believe  in  the  nat- 

to  be  true.     Yet    it    does  not  at  first  ural  capacity  and  years  of  practice  req- 

sight  account  for  the  fact  that  we  have  irisite  to  become  even  a  skilful  pigeon- 

an  age  of  painters,  and  an  age  of  poets,  fancier."     It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 

an  age  of  philosophers,  and  an  age  of  same  accuracy  of  eye,  the  same  judg- 

inventors ;    that   men   of    genius,   like  menl,   the  same   indomitable  persever- 

herrings,  move  so  much  in  shoals,  and  ance  that  has  produced  a  new  breed  of 

that  at  one  time  the  set  is  toward  one  fantails  or  tumblers,  might,  if  otherwise 

art,  and  at  another  time  toward  another,  directed,  have  given  the  world  another 

Yet  this  general  movement  conies  from  "Blue  Boy"   or  another  "Strawberry 

without,  and  not  from  within.     Among  Girl."     Henceforth  we  shall  never  at  a 

the  accidents   that  determine   the  line  royal  agricultural  show  see  any  of  these 

along  which  the  "  direction  of  desire"  great     breeders     without     sorrowfully 

is  given  to  these  minds  of  large  general  thinking  of  the  lost  Pleiad,  the  missing 
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decades  of  Livy,  and  the  unfinished 
window  in  Aladdin's  tower.  As  we 
gaze  upon  them  we  shall  dream  "  of 
Raphael's  sonnets,  Dante's  picture." 

In  tike  manner  other  modes  of  life 
claim  oiher  men.  Where  soldiers  are 
famous,  there  chance  too  often  lets  the 
child  see  the  old  warrior's  sword  taken 
down  from  the  wall,  while  in  the  com- 
mon talk  of  the  table  he  is  ever  hear- 
ing the  names  of  great  captains  fresh- 
ly remembered.  In  a  trading  state, 
chance  in  the  same  manner  would  turn 
him  toward  trade,  .and  in  a  newly  settled 
country,  where  man  has  single-handed 
to  tight  against  nature,  it  would  lead 
him  toward  that  inventiveness  by  which 
that  hard  struggle  is  so  greatly  light- 
ened. In  Holland  he  would  be  ever  hear- 
ing the  praises  of  great  traders,  and  in 
the  Uniled  States  of  great  inventors. 
Yet  in  Holland,  too,  where  man  has 
always  to  fight  for  his  land  against  the 
sea,  and  nature  is  more  his  foe  than  his 
friend,  it  may  well  be  that  genius  is  often 
irresistibly  drawn  toward  inventiveness, 
A  youth  gifted  with  a  mind  of  the 
largest  general  powers,  such  a  mind  as 
went  to  make  a  William  of  Orange,  a 
Rubens,  or  a  Grotius,  may  be  struck,  as 
Reynolds  was  struck,  when  he  beheld 
the  mighty  ramparts  built  up  against  the 
sea,  "  The  perseverance,"  wrote  our 
great  painter  to  Edmund  Butke  from 
Amsterdam,  "  the  perseverance  of  their 
industry  and  labor'to  form  thosd  dykes, 
and  preserve  them  in  such  perfect  re- 
pair, is  an  idea  that  must  occur  lo  every 
mind,  and  is  truly  sublime."  Even  from 
ihe  swampy  nature  of  their  soil  there 
might  have  come  that  accident  which 
determines  genius.  "Another  idea," 
he  wrote,  "  of  their  industry  and  per- 
severance,'  which  amounts,  I  think,  to 
the  sublime,  is,  that  the  foundation  of 
their  buildings,  which  is  piles,  costs  as 
much  as  what  appears  above  ground, 
both  in  labor  and  expense." 

While  we  thus  consider  these  acci- 
dents of  whatever  nature  they  may  be, 
which  give  the  direction  toward  partic- 
ular species  of  excellence,  we  must  not 
forget  the  force  of  antagonism,  which 
sometimes  hurries  a  strong  and  eager 
understanding  along  the  opposite  paih 
to  that  which  seems  marked  out  for  it 
by  circumstances.  Of  the  father's  idols 
the  son  often  grows  sick,  and  seeks  after 
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strange  gods.  More  commonly  than 
we  think  are  we  moved  as  was  the 
Athenian  peasant,  and  are  eager  to 
banish  Aristides  merely  because  we  arc 
tired  of  hearing  everybody  call  him  just. 
If  we  may  trust  Dean  Barnard's 
pleasant  lines,  Reynolds,  that  "  dear 
knight  of  Plympton"  as  he  called  him, 
w?nt  far  beyond  Johnson  in  his  theory 
of  genius.  Johnson,  as  we  have  seen, 
said  that  from  nature  must  come  a 
mind  of  large  general  powers.  Rey- 
nolds, if  thq  dean  understood  him 
rightly,  held  that  industry  could  supply 
everything. 


Bye 

If  Reynolds  did  not  go  so  far  as  this, 
yet  that  one  of  the  dean's  friends  who 
was  to  teach  him  "  modesty  and  Greek" 
held  Ihe  doctrine  to  the  full.  "  It  was 
a  favorite  opi  nion  of  Sir  William  Jones, " 
his  friend  and  biographer.  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  writes,  "  that  all  men  are  bom 
with  an  equal  capacity  for  improvement. 
The  assertion  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  modest  declaration  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that,  if  he  had  done  the  world 
any  service,  it  was  due  to  nothing  but 
industry  and  patient  thought.  The 
following  lines  were  sent  to  Sir  William 
by  a  friend,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
versation in  which  he  bad  maintained 
this  opinion  : 

"  '  Sir  William,  you  attempt  in  vaia. 
By  depth  of  reason  lo  maintain, 
That  all  men's  talents  are  the  same, 
And  they,  not  Nature,  ate  to  blame. 
Whate'er  you  say.  whate'er  you  write,   - 
Proves  your  opponents  in  the  right. 
Lest  genius  should  be  ill-delined. 


Sir  William  Jones's  answer  ; 
' '  Ah  1  but  too  well,  dear  friend,  I  know 
My  fancy  weak,  my  reason  slow  ; 
My  memory  by  art  improved. 
My  mind  by  baseless  trifles  moved. 
Give  me  (thus  high  my  pride  I  raise) 
The  ploughman's  or  the  Rardener's  praise, 
With  piilient  and  unceasing  toil 
To  meliorate  a  stubborn  soil  ; 
And  say  (no  higher  meed  I  ask) 
With  leal  hast  thou  performed  Ihy  task. 
Praise,  of  which  virtuous  minds  may  boast, 
They  best  conlcr,  who  n     '  '  " 
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His    friend    remained    unconvinced,  probubly  is  due  a  striking  passage  in 

Indeed  who    would    willingly  be    per-  the  "  Wealth   of    Nations,"    for    both 

suadcd    that   it   was    the   fault,  not   of  Jones  and  Adam  Smith  were  members 

nature,    but   himself,  that    his     attain-  of  Johnson's  club.     In  the  chapter  in 

ments  were  not  equal  to  those  of  this  that  work  which  treats  of  "  the  princfple 

wonderful  man  ?    He  died  at  the  early  which  gives  occasion  to  the  division  of 

age  of  forty-seven.     His  lesser  accom-  labor"  this  theory  of  genius  appears  in 

plishments  were  considerable.     He  had  the  following  shape.     "  The  difference 

a    knowledge    of    chetnislry,    he    read  of  natural  talents  m  different  men  is,  in 

Newton's  "  Principia,"  he  had  mastered  reality,  much  less  than  we  are  aware  of  ; 

the  theory  of  music,  he  was  an   excel-  and    the    very     different   genius  which 

lent  botanist  ?     But  beyond  this  he  was  appears  to  distinguish  men  of  different 

a  profound  lawyer,  and  a  man  deeply  professions  when  grown  up  to  maturity, 

read  in  the  philosophy   and    iiterature  is  not  upon  many  occasions  so  much  the 

of  many  nations.      Eight  languages  he  cause,  as  the  effect  of  the  division  of 

could  boast  he  had  studied  critically,  labor.      The    difference    between    the 

Among  the  eight   were  Greek,  Arabic,  .most    dissimilar  characters,   between  a 

Persian,    and   Sanscrit.     Eight    he  had  philosopher  and  a  common  street  porter, 

studied  less  perfectly,  but  they  were  all  for  example,  seems  to  arise  not  so  much 

intelligible  with  a  dictionary.     Among  from  nature  as  from   habits,    customs, 

these    were    Hebrew,   Bengali,    Hindi,  and  education.     When  tliey  came  into 

and  Turkish.     Twelve  he  had  studied  the  world,  and  for  the  first  six  or  eight 

least  perfectly,  but  they  were  all  attain-  years  of  their  existence,  they  were,  per- 

abte.    If,  as  he  maintained,  all  men  can  haps,  very  much  alike,  and  neither  their 

do  this,  then  there  are  not  perhaps   a  parents  nor  play-fellows  could  perceive 

dozen   men    in    each    century   who    do  any  remarkable  difference.     About  that 

even  one  half  of  what  they  can.  age,    or  soon   after,    they    come  to  be 

John  Mill  was  another  of  these  big  employed  in  very  different  occupations. 
men  who  seem  to  insult  the  world  by  The  difference  of  talents  comes  then 
publicly  maintaining  that  what  they  had  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  widens  by 
done  any  ooe  else  might  do.  He  does  degrees,  till  at  last  the  vanity  of  the 
not  indeed  go  quite  so  far  as  Sir  William  philosopher  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
Jones,  but  he  goes  very  far  beyond  scarce  any  resemblance.  But  without 
Johnson.  Who,  that  has  read  his  the  disposition  to  truck,  barter,  and 
autobiography,  can  have  forgotten  the  exchange,  every  man  must  have  pro- 
amazing  reading  of  a  boy  not  yet  twelve  cured  to  himself  every  necessary  and 
years  old  ?  His  learning  at  that  age  conveniency  of  life  which  he  wanted, 
would,  to  use  Johnson's  phrase,  have  All  must  have  had  the  same  duties  to 
given  dignity  to  a  bishop.  In  fact  perform,  and  the  same  work  to  do,  and 
there  is  liot,  I  suppose,  one  bishop  in  a  there  could  have  been  no  such  difier- 
dozen  who  can  boast  so  much.  Yet  he  ence  of  employment  as  could  alone  give 
writes  :  "  What  I  could  do,  could  any  occasion  to  any  great  diBerence  of 
assuredly  be  done  by  any  boy  or  girl  of  talents." 

average  capacity  and  healthy   physical  Adam  Smith's  porter  and  philosopher 

constitution."     To  men  such  as  Jones  belonged,    it  is  clear,    to    the    country 

and  Mil!,  when  they  maintain  that  it  is  where  children  of  all  classes  went  to  the 

by  their  industry  alone,  and  not  by  it  same  school.     He  was  thinking  of  his 

added  to  great  natural  powers  that  they  own  playfellows  in  the  grammar  school 

have  gained  high  honor,  we  might  use,  of  Kirkcaldy.     Yet  he  forgets  all  that 

with  a  change,  the  reply  of  Themistocles  nature  and  accident  had  done  for  him, 

to    the    Seriphian.     "Neither    should  long  before  "  the  certainty  of  being  able 

we    have     been    greatly    distinguished  to  exchange  all  that  surplus  part  of  the 

if  we  had  had  your  industry,  nor  you,  produce  of  his  own  labor  which  is  over 

if  you   had  had  our  natural    powers."  and  above    his  own    consumption,   en- 

Whence  Mr.  Mill  got  this  strange  notion  couraged"  him  "  to  apply  himself  to  a 

I  do  not    know.     But    in    Sir    William  particular  occupation,  and  to  cultivate 

Jones  it  may  most  likely  be  traced   to  and  bring  to  peilection  whatever  talent 

Johnson's    talk.      To   this  same    talk  or  genius  he  might  possess  for  that  par- 
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ticular  species  of  business."     He  here  truck,  barter,  and  exchange"  has  so  far 

admits  tliat  that  quality  may  exist  which  favored  that  they  need  not  with  their 

is-  commonly  meant  by  genius,  but  he  onrn  hands  bear  home  the  peck  of  pota- 

goes  on  to  qualify  the  admission  in  the  toes  or  the  leg  of  mutton  that  ihey  have 

way  we  have  just  seen.     His  own  chid-  bought  in  the    market.     Nevertheless, 

hood  had   been  sickly.     In    the  active  when  we  call  to  mind  what,  if  we  are  to 

sportsof  his  corarideshe  could  not  join,  trust  Mr.    Mill,   "any  boy    or    girl  of 

"  He  attracted  notice  by  his  passion  for  average  capacity"  could  do  at  the  age 

books,  and  by  the  extraordinary  powers  of  twelve,  and  when  we  remember  that 

of  his  memory."      The  young  school-  the  division  of  laborallows,  and  the  law 

boy  already  showed  some  of  the  awk-  compels,    all    children    to    remain    at 

ward  habits  of  the  confirmed  student,  school  till  almost  that  age,  we  see  that 

He  was  absent  in  mind,  and  he  used  to  even  our  future  street  porters  and  oyster 

talk  to  himself.     He  had  from  the  first  wenches  may  be  so  far  all-knowing  that 

the  mind  of  large  general  powers.     But  they    shall   be    able   to  read   Aristotle 

when    he  maintains    that    the    natural  and  Lucretius,   Thucydides  and  Livy, 

difference  is   slight   between  men  who  Aristophanes  and  Terence,  while  with 

bear   burthens   and   men    who    enlarge  the  differential  calculus  they  shall  not 

our  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  life,  he  be    unacquainted.     But,    allowing  that 

reminds  us  how  Wilcox,  the  bookseller,  Sir   William  Jones  and    Mr.  Mill  went 

eying   Johnson's    robust     frame   atten-  much  too  far,    yet  if  the  opinion  that 

lively,  told  him  that,  rather  than  try  to  Johnson  taught  and  Reynolds  accepted 

get  his  living  as  an  author,  he  had  better  be  just,  we  may  then  properly  examine 

buy  a  porter  s  knot.     But  both  Johnson  whether  it  is  to   chance  conversations 

and  Adam  Smith,  without  much  of  the  and   accidents  that   must    be  left    the 

vanity    of   a   philosopher,    might     have  guidance     of     those     "  large      general 

refused  to  acknowledge  any  resemblance  powers,"     that   "general    strength     of 

between  a  common    street    porter    and  intellect,"    which  when    directed    with 

themselves.  intense  and  constant  application  to  one 

This  theory  of  genius  is  manifestly  end  the  world  calls  genius.     It  seems 

not  one  of  merely  speculatite  interest,  likely  that  all  that  chance  does    wise 

If  what  Sir  William  Jones  held  could  be  forethought  might  do  at  least  as  well, 

shown  to  be  true,  the  results  would  be  At  all  events  it  might  take  care  to 


vast  indeed,    were  education   but  once  multiply  the  accidents,  and  to  leave  in 

wisely  directed,     VVe  should  all  come  the    parlor  window    books    describing 

in  time  to  deserve  the  title  that  was  con-  many  kinds  of  excellence,  so  that  ardor 

ferred  on  one  Mr.  Jackson  of  the  last  and  emulation  ma^  be  excited  in  that 

century,  and  be  each  of  us  styled,  like  way  which   is  most  likely   to   lead   to 

him.    the  "  all-knowing."     But  in   the  great  results.      It  may  see  that  there  is, 

sudden   rapture  that  has  come  upon   us  as  it  were,  a  parlor  window  for  every 

from  the  contemplation  of  this  golden  child  in  the  land.     It  may  open  every- 

age  of  learning,  we  are  forgetting  Adam  where  free  libraries,  where  our  youths 

Smith  and  his  division  of  labor.     The  may  read  of  great  deeds  and  great  men, 

knowledge,  more  or   less   thorough,  of  till  at  last  haply  some  one  here  and  some 

thirty-six  languages,  of  law,  philosophy,  one  there  may  find  that  he  has  in  him 

literature,    the  theory  of  music,  chem-  that  stern  but  noble  stuff  out  of  which 

istry,  and  botany,  would  be  confined  to  the  best  and  highest  ambition  should  be 

those  whom  "  the  general  disposition  to  made. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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I  AM  the  great-grandson  of  Mehemet  brated   ancestor  has    always  been  de- 

Ali,  who  more  than  half  a  century  ago  scribed,  even  by  his  enemies,  as  a  man 

laid   the  foundation  of    the  hereditary  of  much  determination  and  rare  natu- 

rule  of  our  family  in  Egypt.     My  cde-  ral  intelligence  ;    it  must  certainly   be 
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admitted  that  he  understood  in  a  re- 
tnarkable  manner  both  the  times  he  lived 
ID  and  the  people  he  governed.  It  was 
by  dint  of  these  qualities  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  forth  order  from  chaos, 
and  at  last  exchanged  the  subordinate 
position  of  a  Turkish  iWj  for  the  more 
important  career  of  an  almost  indepen- 
dent viceroy.  We  are  all  of  us,  1  think, 
justly  proud  of  my  great-grandfather, 
who,  to  use  L^rd  Dufferin'sown  vords, 
"  proved  his  right  to  found  a  dynasty 
by  emancipating  those  whom  he  ruled 
from  the  arbilrarv  thraldom  of  an  im- 
perious suzerain.  '  His  son,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  only  lived  for  a  few  months  after 
his  accession;  my  father,  the  Khedive 
Ismail,  occupied  the  throne  of  Mehemet 
AH  for  seventeen  years,  and  my  eldest 
brother,  Mehemet  Tewfik  Pacha,  now 
reigns  in  his  stead.  I  was  born  twenty- 
four  years  ago  in  my  father's  house 
situated  on  the  island  of  Rhoda,  opposite 
Old  Cairo,  and  am  an  Egyptian  of  the 
Egyptians. 

If  I  am  an  Egyptian  by  birth  and 
sympathies,  and  one  of  the  house  of 
Mehemet  Ali  by  descent,  I  may  with 
equal  justice  almost  claim  to  be  an 
Englishman  by  education.  My  gover- 
ness when  I  wasalitilechild,  and  whose 
features  I  can  hardly  remember  now, 
was  an  Englishwoman  ;  during  ten  years 
General  Maclean  gave  me  the  benefit  of 
hiscareas  my  tutor  and  governor,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Freeland.  I  then 
came  to  England  to  continue  my  educa- 
tion at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  where  I  eventually  passed 
the  examination  qualifying  me  for  a 
commission  in  the  Artillery,  Mean- 
while, great  changes  had  taken  place  in 
Eg)pt;  for  my  father,  having  abdicat- 
ed in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  Tewfik 
Pacha,  had  gone  into  exile  at  Naples. 
I  wrote  to  my  brother  to  say  that,  as 
my  proposed  course  of  studies  had  been 
thus  completed,  I  intended  returning  to 
Egypt.  I  had  yet,  however,  to  learn 
the  bitter  lesson  that  it  was  an  unpar- 
donable offence,  to  be  my  father's  son. 
Other  transgressions  I  could  not  possi- 
bly have  committed,  as  I  had  never 
taken  any  share  in  Egyptian  politics, 
being  still  little  more  than  a  boy  when 
I  first  came  to  England.  My  brother 
peremptorily  forbade  my  coming  to 
Cairo.     Lord  Granville  twice  intervened 


on  my  behalf,  but  the  Khedive's  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  shaken.  He  has  since  emphati- 
cally declared  that  as  long  as  he  reigns 
]  shall  never  see  Egypt  again.  From 
this  decision  there  is  no  appeal ;  so  I, 
too,  like  my  father,  am  an  exile. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  _ 
those  passing  events  which  have  so 
intimate  and  vital  a  concern  with  the 
future  of  Egypt,  and  which  may  possi- 
bly in  a  more  remote  degree  even  affect 
the  distiny  of  England.  My  individual 
position,  it  is  true,  may  very  well  counsel 
me  to  keep  silence ;  but  my  duty  to 
Eg)'pt,  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  my 
affection  for  England,  the  country  of  my 
education  and  the  hospitable  refuge  of 
my  exile,  must  be  my  excuse  for  speak- 
ing. 

I  more  and  more  deplore  the  tendency 
which  conlinually  shows  itself  to  treat 
Egyptian  Nationalism  either  as  a  fic- 
tion or  as  the  shadowy  dream  of  political 
enthusiasts.  It  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  It  is  a  genuine  phase  of  Egyp- 
tian thought  and  feeling  which  grew  up 
long  before  the  Pronunciamenio  of 
September,  i83i,  and  has,  I  think,  as- 
suredly survived  Tel-el- Kebir.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  give  ArSbi  and  his  asso- 
ciates the  credit  of  inventing  it  or  even 
bringing  it  to  light ;  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve they  were  its  faithful  and  honest 
exponents  to  the  l»est  of  their  ability. 
I  also  am  of  opinion  (hat  the  majority 
of  Egyptians  were  heart  and  soul  with 
them  in  those  efforts  for  reform  and 
redress  which,  by  an  adverse  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  at  last  develooed 
into  armed  resistance.  No  popular 
error  has  entailed  more  fatal  consequen- 
ces on  Egypt  than  this  misunderstand- 
ing of  her  legitimate  aspirations.  The 
ridicule  so  unsparingly  cast  on  hei  puny 
attempts  at  constitutional  reform  was 
to  my  mind  something  like  the  pelting 
of  frogs  by  the  boys  in  J&%o^'%  fables  : 
it  produced  laughter  and  gibes  in 
Europe,  but  it  brought  grief  and  de- 
spair to  my  fellow-countrymen.  Egyp- 
tian Nationalism  was  unsparingly  pelted 
by  its  European  critics,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians are  still  suffering  from  the  effects. 
The  late  unfortunate  war  was  to  a 
great  extent  brought  about  by  a  miscon- 
ception and  misrepresentation  of  Egyp- 
tian feeling,  and  it  is  only  iu^  bpnj  t^|/> 
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people  are  beginning  to  suspect  a 
blunder.  I  do  not  myself  wonder  at  the 
error  into  which  England  fell,  and  when 
once  the  mistake  was  made,  a  seiies  of 
accidents  helped  to  perpetuate  it.  The 
key  of  a  real  and  lasting  solution  of  the 
Egyptian  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  a 
due  recognition  of  Egyptian  Nationalism 
in  its  broadest  sense  on  the  part  of  £ng' 
land  as  the  pioneer  of  reorganization,  and 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  as  the  actual 
and  interested  reorganizers. 

I  am  so  accustomed  to  see  every  con- 
ceivable ill  connected  with  Egypt  persist- 
ently attributed  to  my  father  that  I  am 
not  astonished  at  a  great  deal  being 
always  taken  for  granted  on  this  head. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Khedive  Ismail 
was  the  first  to  recognize  and  even  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  national  aspirations, 
to  give  his  subjects  a  conslitution,  to 
implant  the  seeds  at  least  of  a  system  of 
representation  in  the  country,  and  to 
carry  out  such  a  sweeping  measure  of 
judicial  reform  as  was  involved  in  the 
creation  of  the  International  Tribunals. 
When  the  last  events  of  his  reign  come 
to  be  impartially  considered,  history  will 
make  up  her  mind  as  to  the  extent  which 
these  early  attempts  to  give  force  to  the 
principle  of  "  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians" 
contributed  to  precipitate  his  downfall  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  with  justice  to  deny 
that  he  himself  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
a  movement  which  he  saw  was  only  the 
natural  consequence  of  improved  educa- 
tion and  increased  connection  with  the 
civilization  of  the  West.  My  brother, 
the  present  Khedive,  after  repeated  hesi- 
tations and  changes  of  opinion,  finally 
determined  to  crush  out  Egyptian 
Nationalism.  We  were  a  year  ago,  and 
are  still,  in  presence  of  the  conse- 
quences. I  firmly  believe  that,  until  the 
real  nature  of  those  events  which  have 
so  rapidly  crowded  one  upon  the  other 
during  the  last  four  years  of  Egyptian 
histoty  are  better  understood,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  liberate  ourselves  from 
the  dire  confusion  in  which  the  country 
is  still  inextricably  plunged.  As  to  my 
brother,  1  will  say  nothing.  I  only  hope 
he  will  come  to  realize  those  mistakes 
which  have  brought  so  many  misfortunes 
to  Egypt.  He  may  then  induce  his  sub- 
jects 10  reverse  the  opinion  they  have 
arrived  at  concerning  him.  All  I  wish 
to  do,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  short 
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paper  will  allow  me,  is  to  point  out  the 
error  which  1  conceive  has  been  coro- 
miiled  in  the  wholesale  rejection  of 
Egyptian  Nationalism  as  a  fiction,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  inutility  of  attempts 
to  transfer  the  blame  for  the  calamities 
of  Egypt  to  the  wrong  shoulders. 

I  will  take  as  an  example  the  question 
which  is  at  the  moment  I  write  of  su- 
preme importance  to  t!ie  future  of  Egypt 
— the  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry. 
To  my  great  surprise  an  able  writer  who 
has  recently  told  us  much  about  that 
country  would  also  hold  my  father  re- 
sponsible even  for  this.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  Khedive  Ismail 
left  Egypt  in  June,  1879,  the  fellaheen 
owed  only  two  millions  sterling  ;  where- 
as in  June,  rSSj,  (heir  debt  reached 
very  nearly  the  alarming  total  of  twelve 
millions  of  pounds.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  by  what  train  of  reasoning  my 
father  can  be  reproached  for  a  state  of 
things  over  which  he  could  have  had  no 
possible  control.  If  the  peasants  paid 
heavier  taxes  before  the  Law  of  Liquida- 
tion came  into  force,  their  interests  as 
regards  an  adequate  water  supply  for 
the  carrying  on  of  their  cultivation  were 
more  (fficiently  protected.  Good  irriga- 
tion enabled  them  to  produce  more,  and 
their  condition  was  then  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  the  state  in  which  they  are  to- 
day. The  collection  of  taxes  was,  I 
think,  belter  managed  in  the  old  lime. 
Nothing  favors  the  usurer  more  than  the 
monthly  or  periodical  gathering  in  of  the 
contributions  required  from  ih^fellah. 
The  Egyptian  peasant  can  only  pay  his 
taxes  when  he  receives  the  proceeds  of 
his  harvest.  If  they  are  not  taken  from 
him  then  he  improvidently  spends  his 
gains,  and  must  go  to  the  usurer  to 
satisfy  each  succeeding  demand  of  the 
tax-gatherer.  No  half  measures  can 
avert  the  crisis  which  has  been  produced 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  [wo  of  which  I 
have  briefly  endeavored  to  indicate. 
There  must  be  a  searching  and  local  in- 
vestigation. The  usurer  must  not  be 
allowed  any  great  facilities  for  exacting 
his  pound  of  flesh,  nor  do  I  believe  in 
loans  by  banks  or  financial  companies  to 
pay  off  these  remorseless  creditors.  It 
roust  first  be  ascertained  what  the 
peasants  really  borrowed — I  mean,  of 
course,  what  they  really  receive.  When 
this  is  done  (and  it  can  only  be  asceit- 
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tained  by  close  inquiry)  schemes  for 
helping  the  debtors  by  other  loans  at  a 
tnodeiate  rate  of  interest  are  worth  con- 
sidering. I  regret  to  see  the  considera- 
tion of  this  crying  qneslion  has  been 
postponed.  Even  as  I  write  we  are  fur- 
nished with  an  illustration  of  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  delay  and  mere 
palliative  remedies.  A  Standard  tele- 
gram from  Egypt  tells  us  that  "The 
commissioners  which  are  to  be  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  question  of  the  debt 
of  the  fellaheen  are  not  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  work  until  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, in  order  that  peasants  may  not  be 
encouraged  by  false  hopes  to  evade  the 
paymetit  of  their  taxes  and  debts." 
Then  follows  what  might  very  well  have 
been  anticipated  ;  "  The  fellaheen  have 
already  leirned  that  the  Government  in- 
tends examining  into  their  condition 
next  year,  and  instead  of  the  wished  for 
result  being  obtained,  they  are  simply 
renewing  all  their  bills  with  the  usjirers 
at  exorbitant  rates,  hoping  for  ultimate 
relief."  We  have,  therefore,  nothing 
left  to  comfort  us  but  the  assurance 
"  that  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent  is  busy  at  the 
capital,  gathering  information  froip  all 
sources,  and  endeavoring  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  what  has  become  by  far  the 
roost  serious  question  of  the  day."  Till 
some  decision  has  been  come  to,  it  is 
impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
another  danger  for  the  peace  of  Egypt 
will  always  be  looming  in  the  distance. 

There  are,  however,  other  questions 
of  hardly  less  importance  to  the  future 
of  Egypt.  I  allude  to  the  overcrowding 
of  the  Civil  Service  with  European  em- 
ployes and  the  crying  inequality  of  taxa- 
tion as  between  the  native  Egyptians  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  foreign  colonists 
on  the  other.  As  yet,  I  regret  to  see, 
no  material  change  for  the  better  has 
been  either  attempted  or  accomplished 
in  these  matters.  I  do  not  think  Arabi 
can  be,  with  justice,  accused  of  having 
ever  said  too  much  or  spoken  too 
strongly  on  the  subject.  During  my 
father's  reign  Europeans  often  entered 
the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Government 
at  his  invitation,  but  no  perceptible  irri- 
tation was  caused  by  their  presence. 
The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  In 
the  Khedive  Ismail's  time  Europeans 
were  selected  for  employment  solely  by 
reason  of  manifest  personal  fitness  for 
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the  efficient  .discharge  of  the  various 
functions  belonging  to  their  different 
posts.  The  Egyptians  are  quick  enough 
to  realize  evident  superior  qualificalions, 
and  their  presence  was  quite  sufiicient  to 
prevent  outward  grumbling  or  inward 
discontent.  Since  then  on  a  changi  tout 
cela ;  Europeans  have  been  appointed 
merely  because  they  were  Europeans, 
and  as  such  deemed  lilting  objects  for 
protection  ;  the  salaries  of  their  posts 
have  been  increased  wholly  with  a  view 
to  meet  European  requirements,  while 
native  Egyptians  have  been  uncere- 
moniously elbowed  out  of  the  way  to 
make  room  for  the  new-comers.  These 
evils  have  specially  abounded  in  cases 
where  a  department  has  been  blessed 
with  a  dual  foreign  superintendence 
representing  two  rival  foreign  inftuences. 
Each  element  in  the  superintendence 
naturally  enough  vied  with  his  colleague 
in  creating  a  subordinate  body  of  faithful 
compatriot  adherents  ;  and  the  native 
Egyptians  have  had,  as  usual,  to  pay  the 
pots  cassh  of  these  international  jeal- 
ousies. Under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  the  complaints  of  the  Egyptians 
on  this  head  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at.  The  Egyptian  reformer  of  the 
future  must  take  care  to  be  always  able 
to  justify  the  employment  of  Europeans 
by  the  si^perior  qualifications  of  his 
nominees  ;  he  must  strive,  at  the  same 
time,  to  create,  as  far  as  possible,  an  in- 
telligent and  trustworthy  Egyptian  Ex- 
Foreigners  in  Egypt  must,  in  the  time 
to  come,  submit  to  the  same  burdens  of 
taxation  as  the  Egyptians.  It  is  difii- 
cult  to  describe  the  perpetual  irritation 
caused  by  the  present  existing  glaring 
inequality  of  State  contribution.  Egypt 
is  now  asked  to  pay  some  millions  ster- 
ling on  account  of  the  losses  occasioned 
to  Europeans  at  Alexandria.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  for  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  taxation  question. 
The  accounts  which  reach  us  as  to  the 
proposed  settlement  of  the  Indemnity 
Claims  are  far  from  reassuring.  Here, 
too,  I  think  some  searching  and  impar- 
tial inquiry  is  needed. 


I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
it  lately  asserted  that  the  great  network 
of  public  improvements  my  father  woy£l 
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with  so  much  toil  and  at  v>  great  a  cost  not  escape.  He  has  gathered,  and  is 
over  the  whole  (ace  of  Egypt  was  merely  gathering  still,  the  bitier  fruit  they  have 
designed  as  a  means  of  improving  hia  brought  him.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
own  estates.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  denied,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  he 
show  this  suggestion  to  be  groundless,  made  Egypt  what  she  is,  or  rather  what 
How  the  theory  I  allude  to  can,  with  she  might  be,  to-day.  The  education 
any  show  of  reason,  be  applied  to  such  which  rendered  national  aspiration  pos- 
enterprises  as  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  sible  was  his  work.  He  gave  Egypt  her 
the  railways,  and  the  telegraph-lines  fiist  constitution  and  her  first  repre- 
scattered  throughout  the  length  and  sentalive  assembly.  He  preserved 
breadtti  of  the  country,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  order  through  the  country  down  to  the 
imagine.  Ismail  Facha  to  a  great  ex-  very  moment  he  quitted  it.  Many 
tent  certainly  incurred  the  public  debt  Egyptians  owe  their  first  employment  in 
of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  not  less  true  that  he  the  public  service  to  him.  He  suc- 
labored  hard  for  the  progress  of  his  ceeded  at  last  in  obtaining  the  semi-in- 
country.  The  just  historian  cannot,  I  dependence  of  his  country  from  the  un- 
think,  ignore  the  contrast  between  the  willing  concessions  of  "an  imperious 
material  Egypt  of  i860  and  the  material  suzerain,"  as  well  as  the  right  of  direct 
Egypt  of  1880.  Some  writers,  how-  succession  for  his  eldest  son.  He  con- 
ever,  not  only  fail  to  realize  it,  but  ap-  structed,  as  I  have  before  said,  railways, 
parently  forget  that  one  fifth  of  the  canals,  bridges,  telegraphs,  and  harbors, 
liabilities  of  Egvpt  must  be  attributed  to  He  opened  in  person  the  greatest  tri- 
the  expenses  she  incurred  in  the  con-  umph  of  engineering  skill  the  world  has 
stiuction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has  ever  seen  When  he  became  conscious 
benefited  the  whole  world  so  much  and  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  national 
Egypt  herself  so  little,  I  do  not  even  aspirations  he  had  encouraged,  he  made 
attempt  to  assert  that  my  father's  policy  an  attempt  to  give  them  a  practical 
was  either  perfect  or  free  from  many  form.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted 
grievous  errors,  nor  do  I  for  a  moment  to  complete  the  experiment  in  person, 
imagine  he  thinks  so  himself,  Adver-  A  bitter  experience  of  four  years  has 
sity  and  exile  have  aflorrted  time  and  brought  us  face  to  face  once  more  with 
occasion  for  reflection.  Ismail  Pacha  the  old  question.  What  is  to  be  the 
(if  I  may,  as  his  son.  take  the  liberty  of  future  of  Egypt  ?  If  ever  a  satisfactory 
saying  so)  tried  to  run  when  he  should  solution  is  to  be  arrived  at  it  can  only 
have  walked.  The  rapid  pace  at  which  be  found  in  a  patient  inquiry  into  the 
he  desired  Egypt  to  advance  in  civiliza-  latest  portions  of  Egyptian  history,  a 
tion  and  prosperity  did  temporary  harm  generous  sympathy  wnh  the  legitimate 
at  least  both  to  the  country  and  to  him-  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  a  due 
self-  My  father  also,  I  think,  erred  in  recognition  of  the  national  sentiment 
concentrating  too  much  commercial  en-  which  prevails  among  them.  No  stable 
terprise  in  his  own  person.  Hia  greatest  reorganization  can  be  built  up  either  on 
blunder,  however,  was  probably  his  too  useless  reciiminationsor  unworthy  preju- 
confiding  trust  in  the /ordgn  eieaxent  of  dice.  I  firmly  trust  that  England  will 
his  administration.  I  do  not  wish  my  yet  teach  us  that  "  Egjpt  for  the  Egyp- 
readers  to  think  that  by  the  term  tians"  means  something  more  than  a  po- 
"  foreign"  I  refer  to  the  Europeans  who  litical  formula.  It  is  this  belief,  and  this 
entered  the  Egyptian  cabinet  toward  the  belief  alone,  which  must  be  the  excuse 
close  ot  his  reign.  and  justification  for  troubling  an  ever- 
From  such  blame  as  these  three  faults  generous  public  with  the  ideas  of  an  ex- 
entail  his  highness   Ismail  Pacha  can-  ile. — Fortnightly  Review, 
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Dies  truditur  die.     The  question  walks  the  morrow."     So  with  books — 

is   ever  of  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  those  varied  semblances,  or  disguises  in 

and  to-morrow  ;  in  yesterday  to-day  had  which  the  actors  in  the  ever-widening 

been  shadowed,  and  in  to-day  "  already  drama  of  literary  enterprise  ibake.thdii; 
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dilmts  and  play  their  pails.     Book  dis-  that  is  a  bad  book.     Are  the  edges  un- 
places  book  unceasingly  ;  the  books  of  cut  ?  that  is  a  good  book.     And  lei  me 
to-day  present  themselves  in  front   of  remind  any  who  may  sneer  at  this,  that 
ihose    of    yesterday,  and    the    interest  it  has  its  basis  in  that  iV/av/f/i'r^  which 
stirred  by  those  of  to-day  will  pale  be-  is  the  tiue  point  of  departure  of  many  a 
fore    that    to    be    awakeped    by   their  more  pretentious  test.      For  even    the 
younger    rivals    of     to-morrow.     How  paper-kniFe'sfunctions  havenot  escaped 
strange,  looking  at  the  numbers  also  in  invasion    by    the   monster   which     has 
which  they  pour  forth,  would  now  seem  already  converted  millions  of  free-bom, 
that  custom  of  ancient  Rome,  according  Britons  into  mere  waiters  on  machinery, 
to  which  authors  invited  the  public  10  and  threatens  in  the  near  distance  to 
listen  to  them  reading  their  manusciipt  convert  England  herself  into  what  Gil 
before  finally  deciding  on  publishing  it  Bias  declared  his  now  empty  bottle  had 
as  a  book-     "This  )ear,'    says  Pliny,  become — a  body  without  a  soul.     How- 
referring  to  the  custom  in  a  letter  to  a  ever,   looking  to  how  much  machinery 
friend,  has  done  for  them,  ihe  faith  of  English- 
"  hM  broaght  us  «  (STMt  crop  ot  poew.    Dur-  men  in  it  is,   perhaps,   excusable;  but 
infi  ihe  monih  of  April  rhere  was  hardly  a  day  why    not    at   least    leave   the   edges   of 
on  which  some  UTie  had  not  a  reading  .  .  .  yei  books   to   the   enterprise    of   individual 
people  come  bui  slowly  to  listen.    Many  sii  readers  and  their  paper-knives. 
!,rJinTi?rrilr.T.'.t-"?"S""™  ,   I«"?t  e»?K  bock.si.  i.»„fo,.h. 
brought  them  from  time  to  lime  whciher  the  fountain  as  It  were,  a  bubble  or  two  only 
reader  has  entered,  whether  he  has  reciied  his  indeed   it    may    be    in    some   cases,   yet 
preface,  wlieiher  he  has  gol  ihiough  much  of  each  and  all  welling  up  from  the  Pierian 
h,a  manuscr.pt  yei.    Then  at  last  ihey  come  spring  ?  and  shall  the    charming   reRU- 
in,  but  slowly  and  relucunlly ;  and  even  then  ,'   .,-°      ,  ..           .       .              .        .° 

they  do  not  wart,  but  go  away  i^fore  tbe  end."  lat't'es  of  tne  natural  margms  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  monotonous   formality  of 

Clearly  these  recitations  were  tiresome  smooth-shaven  edges  ?     Does  such  for- 

work  to  the  conquerors  of  the  world  ;  mality  in  a  material  fountain  commend 

but  think  of  such  an  ordeal  now,  when  jtgelf  to  sound  taste  ? 
books  pour  forth  at    the  rate  of,  say, 
seventy  in  the  week  !     "  Oh,  that  mine 
adversary  had  written  a  book,"  is  not  a 

wish  that  can    fail  of  faitly  abundant  Heiba,     nee    ingenuum    violarent   1 

gratification  nowadays,  for  of  the  luak-  tophum.' 

iug  of  many  books  there  is  now  indeed,  xhe  hand   of  Time  restored  to  the 

happily,  no  end.  fountain  of  Egeria  its  native  freshness. 

Meihinks  I  hear  some  questionmg  of  ^^^  ^^  English  poet  could  sing  the  ac- 

this  "  happily    —some  muttcnng  anent  complishment  of  that  for  which  Juvenal 

"  the  plague  of  books.         Perhaps  the  sighed  in  vain  : 
objector  means  the  plague  of  bad  books  ; 

in  that  case  I   am  with  him  so  far  ;   but  "'The  mosses  of  Ihy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 

»  all  probab,!!,,  w,  >houW  b.  at  i„„e  as  S'lh  "i'S'^TiS  Y''VS  ..- 

to  what  constitutes  a  bad  book.     Now  wrinkled, 

the  controversy  on  this  matter  (in  regard  Reflects  the  mecl(-«yed  genius  of  the  place, 

to  which  opinion   seems  to  be  torn  in  as  Whose  green  wild  margin  now 

opposite  directions  as  were  the  limbs  of  " "  ""'  '  ""' """' '  " 
Ravaillac)  presents  itself  10  me  from  a 

point  of  view  wholly  outside  the  heats  Why  should  it  be  different  in  regard 

and   fumings  in   which   men   have  en-  to  tbe  margins  of  those  many  fountains 

veloped  it.  aforesaid,  bursting  up  from  Ihe  Pierian 

For  me,  books  divide  themselves  into  spring?    How  much  preferable  would 

good  and  bad  ;  I  settle  beforehand   a  they  be  if  left  to  the  natural  treatment 

definite  and  intelligible  test  by  which  of  tbe  paper-knife  ? 

Ihe  question  of  good  or  bad  is  in  each  I  am  not  indeed  myself  prepared  to 

case  as  it  arises  decided  at  once  beyond  deny  that  the  world  once  got  on  without 

controversy.     .Are  the    edges  machine-  paper-knives  ;    and  here  turns  up    the 

cut  at  the  time  of  issue  to  the  public  ?  question  of  the  antiquity  orotherwise  of 
Nkw  Sewu,— Vol.  XXXIX.,  No. 
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our  race  Had  Horace  a  paper-knife  ? 
Who  shall  answer  ?  or  Imogen,  thac 
most  charming  of  heroines  ?  In  her 
face,  spring-iinie  perennial  smiled  :  her 
breaih  ihe  eglantine  oui-sweetened  not ; 
but  had  she  a  paper-knife  ?  She  was 
studious :  it  seems  she  was  in  the  habit 
even  of  reading  in  bed,  "What  hour 
is  it  ?"  she  asks  the  lady  in  attendance 
on  her  one  night,  and  is  tgld  that  it  is 
near  midnight. 
"I've  read   these  three  hours  then  ;  miae  eyes 

Fold  down  the  leaf  nhere  I  have  left :  to  t)ed  : 
Take  not  ana;  Ihe  taper  ;  leave  it  burning." 

She  did  not  at  any  rate  use  a  paper- 
knife  as  a  marker. 

Before  Queen  Elizabeth  was  seventeen 
she  had  read  the  "  Phmdo,"  and  used 
to  quote  Horace  in  her  letters  from 
Hatfield  to  her  brother  Edward  VI. 
She  may  well,  therefore,  hatfe  had  one. 
Again,  when  the  Chancellor's  house  at 
Lambeth  was  sacked  in.Wyatt's  rebel- 
lion, the  rebels,  as  Wiesener  reminds  his 
readers  in  his  "  Youth  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth," tore  to  pieces  the  books  in  his 
library  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
"  up  to  their  knees"  in  loose  leaves. 
AH  probability,  therefore,  is  in  favor  of 
(heir  having  been  a  paper-knife  in 
Gardiner's  house.  Still,  that  our  num- 
bers must  have  been  very  small,  even 
much  more  than  a  century  later,  seems 
certain.  Speaking  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Chailes  II.,  Macaulay  re- 
lates bow 

"  Fen  knights  at  the  shire  had  libraries  so 
good  as  may  now  perpetually  be  found  in  a 
servant?'  hall.  .  ■  .  An  esquire  passed  among 
his  neighbors  (or  a  great  scholar,  11 '  Hudibras  ' 
and  Biker's 'Chronicle,'  Tarlelon's  'Jests,' 
and  the  '  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom ' 
lay  in  his  hall  windun  among  Ihe  fishing-rods 
and  fowling-pieces." 

Indeed  Mr.  Edgeworth,  writing  in  Ihe 
beginning  even  of  the  present  century, 
quotes  Burke's  calculation,  made  not 
long  before,  that  there  were  in  Great 
Britain  only  about  8o,oqo  readers,  or 
not  quite  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Amid  all  this  uncertainty,  however, 
an  eminent  writer  has  fixed  one  great 
landmark  in  our  history,  so  far  as  re- 
gards our  repute  for  thoroughness  in  the 
performance  of  our  work,  be  that  what 


it  might.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago  we  had  already  attained  an  excel- 
lence in  this  respect  which  led  Swift  to 
select  us  as  an  example  (or  a  warning) 
to  those  who  aspire  to  make  their  way 
in  the  courts  of  kings.  "  Did  you 
ever,"  he  said,  writing  to  Lord  Bolintf* 
broke  in  1719, 

"observe  one  of  your  clerks  catting  his  paper 
wilh  a  blunl  ivoiy  knife  ?  Did  you  ever  know 
the  knife  to  fail  going  the  true  way  ?  Whereas 
if  he  had  used  a  penknife  or  a  razor,  he  had 
odds  against  htm  o(  spoiling  a  whole  sheet.  I 
have  ineniy  times  cuiiipaied  the  motion  of 
thut  ivory  implement  to  those  talents  ihat 
thrive  best  at  lourt.  Think  upon  Lord  Bacon. 
Williams.  Strafford,  Laud,  Clarendon,  Shades- 
bury,  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  o( 
my  own  acquaintance,  Ihe  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
yourself — nil  great  geniuses  in  their  several 
ways  :  and.  if  they  had  not  been  so  great, 
would  have  been  less  unlortuoate." 

That  is,  had  they  not  been  too  clever  by 
half,  they  would  have  done  belter,  just 
as  the  penknife  or  the  razor  would  fail 
through  oversharpness  where  the  blunt 
honesty  of  the  paper-knife  achieved  per- 
fect success.  It  may  well  also  have 
been  this  conspicuous  excellence  in  the 
"  blunt  ivory  knife"  which  suggested  to 
Mommsen  a  somewhat  similar  remark  as 
he  suiveyed  the  career  which  closed 
with  Cato's  death  at  Utica. 

■'  Calo,"he  says,  "  was  anything  but  a  great 
man;  but  .  ■  .  justbecuuse  the  shrewdest  tie 
inwardly  feels  ilsetf  annihilated  before  the 
simple  iruth,  and  because  nil  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  human  nature  ultimately  depend  not 
on  shrewdness  but  on  honesty,  Calo  has  played 
a  greater  part  in  history  than  many  men  far 
superior  to  him  in  intellect." 

But  enough  of  this  :  what  av^ls  it  to 
speak  of  pedigree,  when  our  v^y  exist- 
ence as  a  race  is  threatened  ?  If,  how- 
ever, hard  though  I  find  it  to  believe  so, 
the  days  of  paper-knives  are  numbered, 
let  note  be  taken  of  this  :  that,  for  a 
reason  which  does  not  perhaps  lie  on 
the  surface,  but  regarding  which  1  shall' 
offer  a  few  remarks,  we  shall  not  be  the 
only  sufferers.  "  Think  of  the  saving 
of  trouble  in  finding  the  edges  of  our 
books  ready  cut,"  not  a  few  will  say 
off-hand,  as  if  even  being  saved  trouble 
must  needs  be  an  absolute  boon  ;  but 
let  that  matter  pass.  To  the  remark  it- 
self I  reply,  "  Think  rather  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  at  least  one  source  of  that 
great  incentive  to  human  activity— 
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osilf."  Does  any  one  take  up  a  book 
whose  leaves  have  been  already  cut  with 
the  zest  he  does  one  whose  secrets 
the  paper-knife  has  yet  to  disclose  to 
him  ?  Who  has  not  observed  the  eager- 
ness wiih  which  the  paper-knife  is  ap- 
pealed to,  to  enable  the  holder  of  a 
newly  arrived  and  virgin  book  10  get 
at  that,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  the 
folded  sheets  still  veil  from  him  ?  And 
who,  too,  has  not  seen  the  impatient 
distress  of  a  men  on  such  an  occasion, 
if  the  paper-knife  be  not  forthcoming? 
"  Heavens  !'  earth  !  ocean  !  oh  sacri- 
lege !  Oh,  abominaiion,  calamity, 
scourge,  pestilence  1  I  have  left  at  your 
house  my  knife,  the  dear  knife  that 
never  leaves  me" — so  writes  BaUac  on 
such  an  occasion  lo  his  sister.  For  I 
assume  that  temporary  separation  from 
a  mere  penknife  could  never  have  called 
up  in  him  such  emotion — created  such 
a  commoiion  rather.  But  if  we  picture 
him  having  just  finished  a  draught  of 
"  my  poison  of  coffee  in  Anna's  covered 
cup,"  anew  book  that  moment  arrived, 
and  the  discovery  then  made  that  the 
paper-knife  was  not  forthcoming — what 
more  natural  than  his  agitation  ?  True, 
when  he  hud  cut  the  leaves  and  read  the 
l>ook,  he  might  pronounce  it  unspeak- 
able stuff  ;  but  the  zest  of  anticipation, 
not  its  possible  collapse  afterward  in 
disappointment,  is  the  point  of  conse- 
quence here. 

In  fact,  the  superior  attractiveness 
which  the  as  yet  folded  leaves  of  a  book 
possess,  is,  as  already  intimated,  out 
one  phase  of  a  tendency  anchored  deep 
in  the  permanent  trails  of  man's  nature. 
Those  "  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the 
whispers  of  fancy,  or  pursue  with  eager- 
ness the  phantoms  of  hope  ;  who  expect 
that  age  will  perform  the  promises  of 
youth,  and  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
ptesent  will  be  supplied  by  the  morrow," 
have  been  invited  by  the  author  of 
•"  Rasselas"  to  attend  to  the  history  of 
that  prince  in  order  to  learn  the  futility 
of  such  expectations.  Doubtli^ss  every 
man  of  mature  years  will  admit  the  truth 
of  alt  this  :  he  could  indeed,  from  nis 
own  experience,  furnish  out  the  leaching 
of  that  celebraled  story  ;  but  was  there 
erer  youth,  arc  there  even  many  grown 
Ben,  whooD  rising  from  reading  it  fait 
tlKf  c^Hhtto  their  fancy  a 
moKT  the  less  tl 
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been  their  wont  to  do  of  the  future  ? 
The  answer  ever  has  been-,  and  forever 
will  be,  No.  In  "  Rasselas"  itself 
there  is  no  pretence  made  to  gainsay 
this.  What,  asks  the  prince,  makes  the 
difference  between  man  and  the  beast  of 
the  field  ?  Tlie  latter  "  is  hungry,  and 
crops  the  grass ;  he  is  thirsty,  and 
drinks  the  stream ;  his  hunger  and 
thirst  are  appeased  ;  he  is  satisfied,  and 
sleeps.  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty  like 
him,  but  when  thirst  and  hunger  cease, 
I  am  not  at  rest.  I  am.  like  him, 
pained  with  want  ;  but  1  am  not,  like 
him,  satisfied  with  fulness."  The  pres- 
ent does  not  suffice  for  him  :  he  can- 
not, even  if  he  would,  confine  his  de- 
sires to  it.  If  memory  on  the  one  hand 
is  ever  renewing  the  past  for  him,  still 
more  powerfully  on  the  other  hand  do 
the  fascinations  of  the  unknown  draw 
his  regards  ceaselessly  to  the  future, 
into  which  he  peers  wistfully,  were  it 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the 
unknown.  • 

Hence  it  is,  paradox  as  it  seems,  that 
iUe  zest  with  which  men  pursue  an 
object  diminishes  always  on  attainment ; 
often  does  not  even  survive  the  period 
of  pursuit  ;  hardly  ever  lives  through 
fruition.  It  is  anticipation  which  sup- 
plies the  zest,  while  the  obstacles 
intervening  between  it  and  attainment 
ever  stinuiiate  it.  Many  are  the  de- 
grees and  forms  of  this  condition  of  feel- 
ing, but  all  are  essentially  the  same. 

"  Think   you    if   Laura  had   been    Petrarch's 

He  would  liave  written  gonaels  all  liis  life  ?" 

But  the  reader  may  prefer  to  evade 
the  point  of  this  illustration — may  even 
object  lo  it  absolutely,  as  a  libel  not  on 
Petrarch  only,  but  on  man.  I  had 
belter  then  have  worked  up  to  Laura 
less  abruptly,  from  some  smaller  begin- 
ning— the  schoolboy  chasing  a  butterfly, 
for  instance.  Well,  see  his  excitement  ; 
see  the  beat  he  is  in  ;  torn  clothes,  hands 
torn,  even  the  terrors  of  such  punish- 
ment as  may  be  in  store  for  a  truant, 
are  for  the  moment  nothing,  so  as  he 
may  hold  on  his  chase  to  the  death — for 
"  woe  waits  the  insect"  if  caught. 

Like    the     schoolboy,     adults    chase 

clitlering    butterflies  in    all  directions. 

■  bring  perhaps  more  circumspec- 

^  the  pursuit :  their  wider  expeti- 
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cnce  EuggeBts  modifications  in  detail  ; 
but  these  are  the  main  difference  between 
ihem  and  the  schoolboy.  The  follow- 
ing picture  which  I  came  across  in  a 
bookcajled"  British  Cyprus,"  mayhelp 
to  clear  up  my  meaning  here.  Speaking 
of  the  women  of  that  island,  the  author 
says : 

"  At  nine  or  ten  years  o(  age  the  giila  are 
lovely  .  .  .  But  in  iheir  aflcr-yeaig,  when 
comeliness  is  needed  most,  much  of  ihis  beauty 
fade*.  Fine  eyea  remain  ;  bul  contour,  color, 
bloom,  expressiun,  all  depart.  The  Moslem 
females  seem  to  understand  their  iaie.  It  their 
sisters  or  the  orthodox  rite  were  knoning,  Ihey 
too  would  glide  about  the  courts  and  market- 
places veiled.  A  Christian  woman  bares  her 
fleck  and  face  ;  a  Moslem  woman  shows  no 
more  than  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes.  No  man 
looks  twice  ai  the  retreating  figure  of  a  Greek. 
though  she  be  habited  in  pink  and  amber  ; 
every  one  turns  and  gazes  at  the  gliding  mys- 
tery of  a  girl  in  white  whose  face  is  slirouded 
from  his  view." 

I  was  about  going  on  to  show  how 
important,  froitf  the  point  of  view  of  the 
foreRoinfE,  myself  and  my  race  must  be 
lo  mankind,  when  my  whole  train  of 
thought  was  abruptly  cut  short  by  my 
being  thrust  between  the  leaves  of  a 
newly  arrived  book.  "Read 'much, 
but  not  many  books,"  it  has  been  said  ; 
but  I  live  and  move  as  if  in  fulfil- 
ment of  pretty  nearly  a  contrary  in- 
junction— "  Read  many  books,  but  not 
much  of  any  one."  How  often  have 
T  reflected  on  the  haphazard  and  broken 
opportunities  which  are  mine  for  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  books  which  nevertheless  I  am  con- 
tinually among.  Yet,  as  I  apply  these 
disparaging  terms  to  the  conditions  of 
my  existence,  I  ask  myself  at  times 
whether  it  is  well  thus  carelessly  to  be- 
stow epithets.  A  rose  'lis  true  would 
smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name  than 
its  own.  Aye,  but  is  that  because  the 
name  given  to  anything  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, or  because  the  perfume  of  the 
rose  is  not  at  the  meicy  of  a  mere  name  ? 
Let  those  dogs  who  have  known  what  it 
is  to  get  a  bad  name  answer.  If  a 
repute  has  yet  to  be  made,  if  the  pros- 
pects of  a  career  arc  still  in  question, 
may  not  the  name  given  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  any  being,  even  a 
paper-knife,  has  towoik  out  a  career  be 
of  vital  import.  At  the  least  must  it  not 
be  of  great  consequence  that  at  the  start 


those  conditions  shall  be  seen,  not 
through  the  fogs  of  despair,  but  through 
the  golden  haze  of  hope  ?  If  I,  for 
example,  call  my  enforced  conditions  of 
life  fragmentary  and  haphazard,  no  rest 
vouchsafed  to  me  anywhere,  interruo- 
tions  persecuting  me  at  every  point,  de- 
spair is  the  only  suggestion.  But  if  I 
call  these  same  conditions  under  which 
I  must  work,  a  variety  of  opportunity 
out  of  which,  if  I  know  how,  I  may 
carve  a  career,  the  description  is  as 
correct  as  the  former  one,  while  it  is  as 
suggestive  of  hope  as  the  other  is  of 
despair.  Out  of  necessity  I  can  thus 
make  a  virtue,  and  in  the  enforced 
variety  and  endless  shifiings 'of  my  read- 
ing can  pretend  the  liberty  of  a  wide 
range,  with  the  words  of  Eugene'  Noel 
in  his  "  Vie  des  Fleurs"  for  my  motto, 
"  Je  ne  suivrai  de  regies  dans  ces 
causeries  que  I'inspiration  du  moment, 
tanlfit  trisle,  tant&t  gate.  Je  veux  aller 
en  sautillant  de  fleur  en  fleur  comme 
rinsecte." 

While  this  mood  was  upon  me.  Des- 
tiny, ever  jerking  me  about,  brought  be- 
fore me  a  letter  from  Miss  Williams- Wynn 
to  the  Baron  von  Ense,  (he  subject  uf 
which  is  a  collection  of  objects  got  to- 
gether in  a  way  apparently  as  haphazard 
as  my  own  reading  is  done.  Is  this 
collection  a  source  of  vexation  ?  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort  ;  reflecling  the  various 
moods  of  a  cultured  and  thoughtful 
mind  which  gives  a  unity  of  its  own  to 
the  seeming  medley,  it  is  a  source  of 
unfailing  pleasure  to  (he  owner.  "  I 
have  such  a  love,"  so  the  letter  runs, 

"  lor  sculpture  and  works  of  art,  that  I  regu- 
larly ruin  myself  when  I  get  into  a  shop  where 
tbcy  are  10  be  found.  My  room  in  London  is 
a  curious  medley  oE  incongruities  :  Kunt  und 
Lmher  are  side  by  side,  Hegel  and  the  Virgin 
and  CHId  ;  and  so  it  goes  on.  much  to  th« 
horror  of  strict  friends  who  seem  to  tbink  one 
ought  to  look  upon  but  one  set  of  opinions." 

Such  a  collection  some  people  would 
no  doubt  call  a  mere  confusion,  while 
the  strict  friends  would,  I  suppose,  have 
a  harder  name  for  it.  Looked  at  from 
a  point  of  view  higher  than  that  which 
in  such  rases  supplies  merely  hard  names 
for  things  one  may  not  like,  the  appar- 
ent confusion  vanishes,  and,  far  from 
there  being  grounds  for  horror,  there  is 
much  to  admire.  For  mvself,  oq  the 
whole  madcr,  I  recall  Ma(|i 
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chine's  remark  to  Lacordaire  as  given  in 
her  "  Letters  and  Memoirs"  : 

"  Oae  of  the  must  desolating  things  on  ihii 
earth  is  the  narrow  spirit  in  vhich  Ei  deals  out 
its  absolute  condemnations  and  its  as  absolute 
admirations.  '  The  enaioua  poverty  of  ex- 
clusive love,'  as  Sainte-Beuve  ircll  terms  it, 
ihom  itself  everynhere." 

The  different  sorts  of  mind,  and  the 
differences  in  training  and  culture,  of 
which  these  varying  points  of  view  are 
the  refleclion,  are  illustrated  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  continually.  See,  for  example, 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  which 
crown  thai  moated  mound.  To  one  man 
they  speak  of  great  events  in  long-gone 
years— they  are  for  him  a  page  in  which 
he  may  read  of  the  pMst,  as  he  gazes  on 
that  mouldering  donjon  over  which 


and  he  repeats  to  kindred  minds  the  tale 
it  tells  : 

"  Thai  lime-wQrn  casilc  owes  Its  origin  to  a 
mifthty  baron  of  the  Conqueror,  who  accom- 
panied him  from  Normandy,  and,  obtaining 
territory  in  England,  became  the  prugenilor 
ol  a  powerful  line  ol  peers  and  chieflains,  once 
famous  in  English  hislory.  and  long  since  for- 
gollen.  The  titles  ol  that  great  baronial  house 
have  tieen  cxiinct  for  ages  :  its  estates  have 
been  cransfened  to  other  iamilies  ;  family  after 
family  of  nobility  has  held  them  in  succession  ; 
thev  have  passed  into  possession  o(  Ihe  Cronn, 
and  have  been  granted  afresh.  All  the  long 
series  ol  owners  have  departed  ;  Ihe  Norman, 
the  Plantagenet,  the  Tudor,  the  Stuart,  the 
Hanoverian  dynasties,  have  come  to  an  end 
successively.  The  ruined  donjon  has  outlasted 
Ibem  all ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Norman 
tenantry,  whose  ancestors  once  paid  suit  and 
bomiige  at  that  ancient  lorcress.  aie  there  slill. 
The  whole  vicinity  abounds  in  purely  Notman 

Well,  another  man  sees  the  same  ruins, 
and  ihej  speak  also  to  him  ;  not  of  the 
past  however,  but  of  ihe  railway  which 
runs  near,  and  of  a  certain  result  to 
which  railway  and  ruins,  as  things  of 
the  actnal  present,  may  contribute.  He 
too  repeats  10  kindred  minds  the  tale 
which  these  things  speak  to  him  : 

"The  castle  grounds  are  extensive,  and, 
being  hidden  from  Ihe  high  road.  Inrm  a  beau- 
tiful place  for  picnirs.  .  .  .  Relieshments, 
dinners,  and  teas  SLpplicd.      Wines  and  spiitts 


*"  The  Norman  People," 


Vary  the  illustration  as  you  will,  these 
differences  will  be  none  the  less.  For  • 
example,  the  sight  of  "  a  primrose  by 
the  river's  brim"  can  make  t>ne  man 
dream  dreams  and  see  visions  :  can  call 
up  for  him  associations  far  and  near  from 
the  wide  fields  of  memory,  and  stir 
thoughts  that  lie  even  too  deep  for  tears. 
Yet  to  another  man  it  is  silent. all  : 


So,  too,  one  man  will  pass  unmoved 
and  passionless  through  scenes  whose 
grandeur  will  stir  the  feelings  of  another 
man  to  their  depths.  Take  some  well- 
known  centre  of  inierest  to  which  per- 
sons resort,  with  nominally  the  same 
object  in  view — Switzerland  for  example. 

In  one  of  Mendelssohn's  "Letters," 
he  says  : 

"  All  thai  you  can  by  possibility  conceive  as 
to  the  grandeur  and  imposing  (orm  of  the 
mountains  here  must  fall  far  short  of  iherea'iiy 
of  Nature.  That  Goethe  could  write  nolhing 
in  Switzerland  but  a  few  weak  poems  and  stiU 
weaker  letleis,  is  to  me  as  incomprehensible 
as  many  other  things  in  this  world." 

When  a  German  ventured  on  this 
much  about  Goethe,  we  may  expect  that 
he  will  not  spate  other  people,  far  worse 
defaulters  in  the  mailer. 

"  I  see  people,"  he  continues, 
"rushing  through  Switzerland,  and  declaring 
that  they  find  nothing  to  admire  there,  or  any- 
where else  (except  themselves) :  not  in  the 
least  affected  or  roused,  remaining  cold  and 
prosaic  even  in  presence  of  the  mountains. 
When  1  meet  such  people  I  should  like  10  give 
Ihem  a  good  drubbing.  Two  Englishmen  and 
an  English  lady  are  at  this  moment  silling 
beside  me  near  the  stove,  and  they  aie  a« 
wooden  as  slicks.  We  have  been  liavelling 
the  same  road  lor  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  de- 
clare Ihese  people  have  never  uttered  a  syllable 
except  of  abuse  :  that  there  were  no  fireplaces 
either  on  the  Grimset  or  here,  and  such  like. 
Thai  there  are  luauaiains  here  is  a  fact  <o  which 
they  never  allude  :  Ihcir  whole  journey  is  oc- 
cupied in  scolding  their  guide,  who  laughs  at 
them  :  in  quarrelling  with  the  innkeepers,  and 
in  yawning  in  each  other's  faces.  Thry  think 
everything  commonplace,  because  they  are 
themselves  commonplace  ;  therefoie  they  are 
not  happier  in  Switzerland  Ihan  they  would  be 

Fifteen  years  again  before  the  time  of 
Mendelssohn's  lour  this  insensibility  of 
some  people  in  ihe  very  presence  of  the 
grandest  manilesiaiions  of  Nature  pro- 
duced the  following  paragraph  in  Bo- 
ron's "  Joutnar"  ; 
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"  Went  to  Cbillon  through  scenery  wcith; 
,  o(  I  know  not  whom  :  went  ovei'the  Cagikof 
Cbillon  again.  On  uur  lelurn  mct'an  English 
parly  in  a  carriage  ;  a  lady  in  it  fast  aslrep— 
fast  asleep  in  (he  moslanli-narcotic  spot  in  the 
world  :  excellent  I  I  remember  at  Chamounix, 
in  (he  very  eye  oi  MonI  Blanc,  hearing  another 
woman  exciaim  to  her  party,  '  Did  you  ever 
see  any(hing  more  rural  f  '  us  if  it  was  High- 
gale,  or  Hampstead,  or  Bromplon,  or  Hayes— 
'Rural  ! '  quotha.  Roclci,  pines,  torrems.  gla- 
ciers, clouds,  and  summits  of  eternal  snow  far 
dbove  Ibem.  and — '  rural ! '  " 

The  incidents  just  mentioned  tell  of 
what  may  be  called  the  fireplace  point 
6f  view  for  natural  scenery.  Then  there 
is  the  nil  admirar\  point  of  view,  an 
instance  of  which  is  well  hit  off  by 
Mendelssohn  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Isola  Madre,  as  follows  ;  "  A  fiercely 
mustachioed  Geiman  was  in  the  boat 
with  me,  and  he  examined  all  the  lovely 
scenery  as  if  he  were  about  to  purchase 
it  and  thought  it  too  dear." 

Different  again  from  any  of  the  fore- 
going examples  is  the  point  of  view  dis- 
closed in  the  following  extract  from  the 
letter  of  an  Irish  pcrazier's  son  on  his 
first  tour,  as  given  in  Moore's"  Diary"  : 

"  Dear  Father:  The  Alps  is  a  very 
hifch  mountain,  and  bullocks  bears  no 
price  here." 

His  frame  of  mind  is  really  the  most 
reasonable  yet  under  review  in  this 
matter.  He  is  indeed  quite  unequal  to 
the  situation  ;  but  he  has  observation, 
and  does  his  btst  to  criticise  without 
disparaging.  Still  his  point  of  view 
maiks  pretty  nearly  the  nadir  of  feeling 
in  this  regard.  As  nearly,  perhaps,  does 
the  point  of  view  of  the  following 
passages  (from  the  "  Journal"  previous- 
ly quoted),  in  contrast  with  all  the  fore- 
going mark  the  zenith  : 

"  Landed  at  Neuhaus  :  passed  Inlcrlaken  ; 
entered  upon  a  range  of  scenes  beyond  all 
(l;scription  or  previous  conception.  Arrived 
at  (he  foot  of  the  mountain  (the  Jungfrau,  that 
Is,  the  Maiden):  glaciers,  torrents;  one  of 
these  torrents  nine  liundrid  fiit  of  visible  de- 
scent. Lodged  at  the  curate's.  Set  out  to 
sec  the  valley  ;  heard  an  avalanche  fall,  like 
thunder  ;  lilaciers  enormous  ;  storm  came  on, 
thunder,  lightning,  hail  ;  all  in  perfection, 
beautiful.  .  .  .  The  torrent  1  spoke  of  is  in 
shape  curving  over  the  rock  like  (he  l,iit  of  a 
white  horse  streaming  in  (he  wind,  such  as  it 
might  be  conceived  would  be  that  of  the '  pale 
horse'  on  which  Death  Is  mounted  in  (he 
Apocalypse.  It  is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but 
a  Eomething  between  boih  :  and  its  immense 
height  [nine  bundled  feet)  giies  it  a  wave  or 
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curve,  a  spreading  here,  a  condensation  there, 

wonderful  and  Indesciibable.  .  .  .  Ascended 
the  Wengcn  Mountain  ;  on  one  side  our  view 
comprised  the  Jungfrau.  with  all  her  glaciers  ; 
then  the  Dent  d' Argent,  shining  like  Tiuth  ; 
then  the  Little  Gi.mt  (the  Klein  Eignen,  and 
(he  Great  Giant  (Grosse  Eigner),  and  last,  not 
least,  the  Wetlerhom.  Heard  (he  avalanches 
falling  every  five  minutes  nearly.  .  .  ,  Arrived 
at  (he  Grindelwald  ;     dmed,   mounted  again. 

hurricane.  .  .  .  Passed  whole  woods  of  wi(h- 
ered  pines,  all  withered — trunks  stripped  and 
barkless,  branches  lifeless  ;  done  by  a  single 


Such  and  so  many  are  the  points  of 
view  from  which  the  same  scenes  may  be 
contemplated  or — stared  at,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  wholly  different  class  of 
diversities  in  points  of  view  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  an  incident  of  one  of  the 
conversations  which  Diderot  had  with 
Catherine  of  Russia,  as  told  by  S^gur : 

"  '  I  talked  much  and  frequently  with  him,' 
said  the  Empress,  '  but  with  more  curiosity 
than  profit.     If  1  had  heeded  him,  eve(;^lhinK 

would  have  been  turned  upside  duwn  in  my 
dominions.  .  .  .  Yci,  as  I  listened  more  than 
1  talked,  any  witness  who  might  have  happened 
to  be  present  would  have  taken  him  tor  a 
severe  pedagogue  and  me  for  his  bumble  dis- 
ciple. Probably  he  thought  so  himself,  for, 
after  some  time,  seeing  that  none  of  these 
great  innovations  which  he  had  recummended 
were  made,  he  showed  surprise  and  a  haughty 
kind  of  dissatisfaction.  Then,  speaking 
openly,  I  said  to  him  ;  "  M.  Dideroi,  I  have 
listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  all  that 
your  brilliant  intelligence  has  inspired  ;  and 
with  all  your  grand  principles,  which  I  under- 
stand very  welt,  one  would  make  very  line 
books  but  very  bad  business.  Vou  forget,  in 
all  your  plans  of  rerorm,  the  difference  in  our 
positions.  You  work  only  on  paper,  which 
endures  all  things  ;  it  opposesno  obstacle  either 
to  your  imagination  or  to  your  pen.  Bu(  I, 
poor  empress  that  I  am,  work  on  the  humaa 
skin,  which  Is  irritable  and  ticklish  to  a  de- 
gree." ■  " 

She  in  fact  had  to  govern  Russia, 
Diderot  to  write  for  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia ;"  and  thus  it  came  that  the 
diffeience  between  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  looked  at  the  Russian  people 
and  her  own,  in  ihe  matter  of  govern- 
ing, might  make  the  difference  between 
the  continuance  or  not  of  her  empire. 

Again,  the  same  thing  may  be  so  dif- 
ferently seen  by  different  peisons,  that 
the  point  of  view  of  one  of  them  may 
never  have  been  so  much  as  suspected 
by  another  of  them,  and  comes  on  him, 
when  disclosed,  like  thunder  in  a  clear 
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skjr.  The  brusque  and  matter-of-fact 
summing  up  of  the  difference  iti  their 
posiiions  which  the  empress  delivered 
herself  of  to  Diderot,  maj  have  come 
upon  hitn  just  at  the  uiumenl  somewhat 
unexpectedly  ;  but  the  ureal  encyclo- 
piedisi  could  hardly  have  been  utterly 
surprised  at  an  announcement  from 
Catherine  of  Russia  that  she  looked  at 
the  art  of  government  from  a  point  of 
view  that  was  not  his. 

Far  otherwise,  however,  must  it  have 
been  with  ihe  Abb^  of  Boulongue,  on 
comparing  notes  with  Talma  on  the 
OTAtotical  art,  on  Ihe  occasion  mention- 
ed in  the  "Memoirs"  of  Madame 
R^camier.  Madame  R^camier  had 
knowB  Talma  in  Paris  through  Madame 
de  Stacl,  and  when  at  Lyons  invited 
him  to  dinner.  The  Abb^,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Troyes  and  a  preacher  of 
some  celebrity,  chanced  to  come  to 
Madame  R^camier's  the  very  day  on 
which  Talma  was  to  dine  there,  and 
asked  by  her  to  stay,  did  so.  Though 
the  Bishop  had  never  been  to  the  theatre 
in  his  life,  he  was  familiar  with  Ihe  best 
dramatic  authors,  and  looked  on  this 
meeting  with  the  eminent  tragedian  as  a 
piece  of  good  fortune,  and  Talma  re- 
cited for  him  a  piece  in  which  relig- 
ious sentiment  was  incidentally  ex- 
pressed. 

*'  The  Abb£  was  deliKhled.  and  frankly  ex- 
pressed himself  so.  Talma  id  his  turn  humbly 
begged  the  favor  of  hearing  Ihe  Bishop  deliver 
a  mertenu  from  one  of  his  sermons.  The 
Bistiop  consented,  and  Talma,  alter  listening 
with  greut  interest,  praised  his  delivery,  and 
made  some  remarks  upon  his  gestures,  adding, 
'  It  is  all  very  good,  my  lard,  as  far  as  here  ' 
(pointing  below  the  chest  of  the  preacher) ; 
'  t>ut  ihe  lower  part  of  the  body  goes  lor  noth- 
ing with  you  :  one  can  easily  see  that  you  have 
luvtr  tiougkt  efymr  Itgs  I '  " 

But  of  all  existing  categories  of 
diversity  in  the  point  of  view,  the 
vastest  by  far  is  one  of  which  the 
episode  just  mentioned  is  a  particular 
case— a  category  in  which  each  human 
being  is  seen  practically  ignoring,  with 
a  thoroughness  more  complete  than 
under  any  other  circumstances,  the 
possibility  of  there  being  any  point  of 
view  but  his  own.  It  is  the  subject  of 
a  prayer  which  (or  well-nigh  a  cenlury 
has  been  in  the  mouths  of  thousands 
continually— a  prayer,  too,  which  there 
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is  no  reason  to  suppose  will   ever    be 
granted : 


And  when  it  is>remembered  that  in  (his 
one  matter  alone,  the  proper  esiimation 
of  himself,  each  man  in  the  woild adopts 
a  point  of  view  -different  from  that 
adopted  by  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  ail  kinds  of  dissensions  and 
heart-burnings,  antagonisms,  jealousies, 
evil-speakings,  I;ings,  and  slanderings 
being  the  consequence,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  hardly  over-estimate  the  sum 
total  of  energies  expended  on  collisions 
arising  out  of  diversities  in  points  of 
view  of  all  kinds,  when  I  state  it  at  the 
half,  at  least,  of  all  human  energies  what- 
ever.    If  further — 

I  had  got  just  to  this,  when  Destiny 
once  more  laid  hold  of  me,  thrusting 
me  into  a  book  at  a  page  where  a  love- 
story  of  Zululand  is  told  by  Mr.  Farrar : 
here  it  is  : 

"  It  was  once  determined  by  the  King  to 
make  a  raid  against  the  Amaswaii  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  rotibinfj  ihcm  of  their  calile  ;  but  strict 
orders  were  given  to  the  soldiers  Ihai  all  the 
calllc  and  Captured  girls  were  to  ttetong  to  llie 
King  i.lone.  The  raid  bcRan  ;  Ihe  women  and 
children  of  the  enemy  were  kilUd  ;  hut  one 
Zulu,  when  on  the  point  of  killing  a  girl, 
stayed  bis  assegai,  (eeling  suddenly  as  if  all 
the  anger  had  gone  out  of  his  lingers  and  loes. 
He  protected  this  girl  from  the  attacks  of  his 
companions  ;  he  could  not  kilt  her  himiwlf.  for 
their  eyes  had  mtt.  and  something  seemed  to 
soften  and  melt  within  him.  He  thought  of 
bis  own  father  and  mother  at  home,  and  how 
very  likely  tbe  girl's  parents  had  been  killed 
that  very  day.  He  did  not  like  that  she  should 
become  a  slave  to  the  King,  so  on  the  march 
homeward  he  managed  10  let  her  escape  fiom 
the  captive  throng.  Then  came  the  review 
before  the  King ;  the  lover  was  threatened 
with  death  for  his  neglect.  But  he  spoke  out 
boldly,  telling  the  dread  monarch  that  the  girl 
had  used  medicine  against  him.  The  King 
laughed,  and  the  rulprit  escaped,  but  he  never 
forgot  the  girl  he  had  saved,  ...  At  last,  one 
day.  his  sisters  rushed  into  his  but :  a  girl  was 
lying  half  dead  in  the  garden.  There  she  was 
whose  glancing  look  on  the  day  of  bailie  he  so 
well  remembered,  hungry,  cold.  exhau!^ted. 
Her  people  had  all  been  killed,  and  where 
could  she  seek  protection  better  than  with  the 
man  who  had  spated  her  in  war  7" 

Doubtless  she  showed  a  most  natural  in- 
stinct. The  point  of  interest,  however, 
in  this  stoiy  seems  to  me  to  be,  not  the 
dimax,  but  the  origin  of  its  tapiance— j 
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"He  conid  not  kill  the  girt  for  their  eyes 
kad  met."  This  power,  beyond  all 
eloquence  of  words,  which  belongs  to 
the  human  eye,  to  win  or  to  control,  lo 
subdue,  inspire,  or  awe — this  instanta- 
neous and  perfect  exerci^  of  an  influence 
which  language  so  often  toils  to  exert 
through  its  dimmer  and  slower  processes, 
but  which  is  flashed  through  the  eye 
from  soul  to  soul  direct — is  there  aught 
else  on  earth  like  it  ;  anything  else 
which  makes  the  presence  and  action  of 
spirit  so  visibly  felt  or  which  shows  so 
convincingly  the  overwhelming  strength 
it  can  give  to  what  is  physically  the 
weaker  side  7  A  short  time  back,  a 
writer,  referring  to  the  heroine  of 
"Emilia  in  England,"  remarked  that 
"  with  nothing  but  her  divine  voice,  her 
wondrous  eyes,  and  her  perfect  sim- 
plicity," she  had  made  a  sphere  in  life 
for  herself.  With  nothing  but  these! 
How  much  more  than  these  is  it  to  be 
supposed  WAS  concentrated  in  that  other 
Emilia,  the  "  sweet  benediction"  whom 
Shelley  apostrophized  as  : 

".  ,  .  Thou  Star  atwve  the  slorni, 
Thou  Wonder,    and  ihou    Btauly,   and  Ibuu 
Tertotr' 

And  supreme  among  all  the  gifts  of 
feature  or  expression  which  combine  to 
form  even  the  rarest  examples  of  beauty, 
will  still  be  the  spirit  light  and  myste- 
rious language  of  the  eye.  How  varied 
too,  is  the  influence  thus  brought  into 
play.  It  may  be  the  all-unconscious 
fascination  whereby  the  eye  of  some 
youthful  lanthe 

"  Wins    as    it    winders,     dailies    where    it 
dwells  ;■■ 

o>  it  may  be  the  more  developed  power 
which  is  confessed  to  in  Romeo's  ex- 
clamation : 

"  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  In  ihine  ^ei 
Than  filly  of  Iheir  swords  ;" 

,or  it  may  make  itself  felt  in  that  search- 
ing of  the  thoughts  of  another,  when 
words  or  mien  are  suspected  of  conceal- 
ing them,  which  is  imagined  in  Balzac's 
la)e,  where  Francesca  raises  her  eyes 
and  looks  steadily  at  Rodolphe  as  he 
speaks,  until  he  feels  her  glanc;  pene- 
trating the  recesses  of  his  heart  and 
bringing  to  naught  his  hopes  of  con- 
cealing anything  from  her. 

Meantime,  not  to  leave  the  male  sex 


February, 

entirely  out  in  the  cold  in  the  matter  of 
this  power  of  the  eye,  I  may  mention  an 
interesting  instance  of  the  effect  of  its 
searching  gaze  given  in  the  "  Memoirs" 
of  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  &  propos  of  his 
presentation  to  Napoleon  in  1810.  At 
this  time  there  was  in  circulation  a  song 
on  the  Emperor's  second  marriage  : 

"To  me  among  others,"  says  Voo  Ense, 
"  a  copy  of  il,  wrillcn  in  a  bad  hand  and  nith 
no  name  to  il,  had  betn  scnl  by  ihc  city  post. 
I  had  privately  "wilh  friends  amused  myself 
over  [be  burlesque,  and  kne<*  it  by  heart. 
Just  at  the  wiong  lime,  exactly  as  Ihe  Emperor. 
glootity  and  sour  in  mood,  nas  passing  me,  the 
words  and  tune  oi  that  song  came  into  my 
head  ;  and  the  more  1  sirove  to  repress  them 
the  more  persistently  did  Ihey  force  Ihemgelves 
forward  ;  so  that  my  brain,  excited  by  mf  (ears 
of  nhat  might  possibly  occur,  was  getting 
giddy,  and  I  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking 
forth  into  the  direst  offence  when  happily  the 
audience  came  to  an  end,  and  deep  repeated 
bows  accompanied  (he  exit  of  Napoleon,  who 
to  me  had  addressed  none  of  his  words,  but 
did,  as  he  passed,  turn  on  me  one  searching 
glance  of  the  eye  such  ihal  wiih  his  departure 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  real  danger  had 'van- 
Nevertheless,  the  eye  language  most 
widely  known  and  felt  is  that  special 
fascination  exerted  by  woman, 


("  blue"  being  interpreted  to  mean  any 
other  color  not  repugnant  10  the  general 
sense  of  the  case).  This  is  the  form  of 
it  which  all  men  have  suffered  from,  and 
all  poets  !;ung.  Of  the  poets  themselves 
it  may  oe  said  that,  in  this  respect  too. 


A  yet  more  admirable  phase  of  the  in- 
fluence  exerled  by  woman's  eye  than 
that  shot  over  the  edge  of  a  fan  has  how- 
ever been  less  sung  by  the  poets.  Even 
Shakespeare  not  only  has  not  risen  be- 
yond what  may  be  called  Ihe  Rumeo  and 
Juliet  type  of  it,  but  even  in  some  pas- 
sages where  a  higher  form  of  the  influ- 
ence is  alluded  to,  the  words  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  that  incarnation,  shall 
I  say/ of  ridicule  and  the  fantastic  — 
Uiron  :  for  example  : 

"  For  when  would  you  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you 
Have  found  Ihe  ground  of  siudy's excellence 
Without  Ihe  beauly  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  woman's  eyes  Ibis  doctrine  I  derive  : 
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Th«;  are  the  ground,  the  books,  (he  aca- 

FroDi  whence  doib  spring  ibe  true  Prome- 
thean Gie." 

It  may  be  that  this  limited  poetic 
treatment  of  (he  highest  forin  of  the  in- 
fluence of  woman's  eye  is  allied  more  or 
less  with  that  male  error  (poets  being 
almost  wholly  of  the  male  sex)  which 
finds  expression  in  habitually  speaking 
too  absolutely  of  woman  as  "  Ibe  weaker 
sex."  Weaker  she  ia,  physically ; 
weaker  she  is  (as  a  general  Tule)  intel- 
lectually too  ;  but  un  the  total  count  of 
the  influences  at  work  in  human  society, 
is  she  still  the  weaker  ?  Who  shall 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
giving  sufficient  reason  the  whiles  for 
doing  so  ? 

So  much  as  to  the  de/aclo  state  of 
the  case :  but  if.  further,  it  be  asked 
whether,  with  reference  to  her  share  in 
the  constitution  of  society,  woman  was 
intended  to  be  the  weaker,  here  again, 
who  shall  maintain  with  sound  reason 
that  she  was  ?  At  any  rate,  he  who 
maintains  that  the  power  wielded  by  her 
in  human  society  is  not  second  to  that 
wielded  by  men,  will  find  safe  standing- 
ground  in  the  fact  that  the  more 
civilized  society  becomes — the  more  it 
has  achieved  in  true  progress,  and  the 
higher  and  purer  its  tone  has  become — 
so  also  the  more  influential  do  we  ob- 
serve that  woman  has  become  in  it. 

When  men  virtually  set  up  physical 
and  intellectual  qualities  as  the  exclusive 
test  of  social  strenglh  and  excellence, 
they  do  woman  an  injustice  as  regards 
the  importance  of  her  proper  influence 
in  society — an  injustice  which  in  recent 
years  she  has'  taken  certain  steps,  ex- 
cusably enough,  if  not  always  wisely,  to 
redress.  Not  wisely,  in  some  directions, 
it  is  certain  ;  for,  by  practically  accept- 
ing (as  in  certain  cases  has  been  done) 
a  challenge  from  men  on  ground  on 
which  they  can  easily  show  her  to  be 
the  weaker  and  even  inferior,  she  there- 
by virtually  adopts  the  very  error  which 
is  the  source  of  the  injustice  on  the  part 
of  men.  At  least  a  few,  only  a  few  in- 
deed, ]et  still  a  few  of  those  charming 
beings  are  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
essaying  to  descend  actively  into  the 
grosser  part  of  (he  human  life-siruggle — 
that  arena  which  it  is  a  woman's  prov- 
ince to  remain  apart  from,  and  in  so 
doing  keep  herself    above    it,  in    that 


serener  sphere  which  Nature  has  pointed 
out  as  her  own.     There  she  is  strong  : 
in  it  she  is  even  the  strongest : 
"  There  woman  reigni,  the  mother,  daughter, 
Strews  with  fr«6h  flowers  the  narrow  nay  of 


And  here  I  bethink  myself  of  Plato's 
quaint  description  of  the  function  of  the 
eye  as  the  window,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
soul. 

"They  (ihe  gods),"  he  says,  "contrived 
that  as  much  of  fire  as  would  not  have  the 
poncr  of  burning,  but  nould  give  only  a  solt, 
tiglil,  the  light  ol  our  human  life,  should  be 
formed  into  a  boily  ;  and  the  pure  fire  which  is 
within  us,  and  akin  thereto,  ihey  made  flow 
through  Ihe  eyes  in  an  uninterrupted  and  un- 
divided stream." 

But  as  all  things  deep  and  wonderful 
in  man's  constitution,  so  soon  as  one 
endeavors  to  peer,  be  it  ever  so  little, 
beneath  the  surface,  disclose  an  element 
of  sadness,  so  does  this  language  and 
power  of  the  eye.  There  are  cases — the 
tic  that  binds  to  earth  may  have  begun 
already  to  dissolve,  the  vesture  that 
closes  in  Ihe  spirit  lo  drop  away — where 
the  eye  reveals  Ihe  light  of  the  soul 
more  distinctly  through  the  shadow  of 
impending  death.  This  is  touchingly 
alluded  to  in  Tieck's  preface  (translated 
in  part  by  Mr.  Carlyle)  to  the  writings 
of  Novalis. 

"Sometimes,"  be  saj-s,  "in  (he  took  and 
Bgure  of  a  child  there  will  stamp  itself  an  ex- 
pression which,  as  it  is  too  angelic  and  ethere- 
ally beautiful,  we  are  forced  to  call  unearthly 
or  celestial ;  and  commonly  at  the  sight  of 
these  purihed  and  almost  transparent  laces, 
there  comes  on  us  a  fear  thai  they  aie  loo  ten- 
der and  delicately  fashioned  for  this  life— that 
it  is  Death  (or  Immortality)  which  looks  forth 
on   us  so  expressively  Irom   those   glancing 

From  this  it  is  but  one  step  farther  to 
a  closing  remark — that  the  fulness  and 
charm  of  the  eye,  as  a  revelation  of  the 
living  me  within,  is  never  perhaps  so 
completely  felt  as  when  its  speaking  gaze 
is  remembered  in  presence  of  the  appall- 
ing blank  which  ensues  on  its  eclipse. 
So  direcily  during  life  had  it  declared 
the  spirit's  presence,  that  when  lile  has 
fled,  it  as  instantly  reveals  the  fact. 
The  immortal  has  vanished  from  its 
temporary  watch-port,  and  the  eye  it 
shone  through  is  as  a  lamp  p];t  out.— 
Temfile  Bar.  Uicjlized  by  CjOOQIi 
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I   OF   A    CHINESE   NOVEl 


One  hot  August  arteinoon  ihe  Prefect  be  consulted,  although,  of  course,  her 

of  Ping-chow  might  have  been  seen  ait-  uncle  would  be  justi^ed,  as  Mrs.  Wang 

ting  in  the  veranda  of  his  private  apart-  hinted,  in  arranging  matters  Jn  his  ab- 

ments  smoking  his  post-prandia!    pipe  sence." 

and  admiring  his  flowers,  which, threw  a  At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  the 

fragrance  and  beauty  over  the  courtyard  courtyard  and  presented  to  the  Prefect  a. 

which  stretched   before  him.     The  of-  red  visiting-card,  on  which  was  inscrii>ed 

ficial  work  of  the  morning  had  fatigued  the  name  of  Mr.  Wang,  the  father  of  the 

htm.     Lilisants  had  been  troublesome,  would-be  bridegroom, 

and  witnesses  having  refused  to  give  the  "  Why,  this    is  the  husband  of  your 

evidence  expected  of  them,  he  had  been  visitor  of  this  morning,"  said  he,  as  he 

obliged  to  resort  to  the  application  of  glanced  at  the  card.     "  They  are  evi- 

thumb  -  screws    and   ankle  -  squeezers,  denily  deterniined  to  push  on  the  affair. 

Having  a  natural  repugnance  to  torture,  If  they  are  as  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  vir- 

ils  use  always  disturbed  him  ;  and  after  tue  as   they  are  of  this  marriage,  they 

such  occasions    as    the  present,  he    ex-  will  soon  out-vinuc  Confucius." 

changedhisseat  in  the  judgment-hall  for  "My  belief    is,"  said  his  wife  sen- 

his  easy-chair  and  pipe  with  a  redoubled  tentiously,   "that  they  might  dine  off 

sense  of  enjoyment.     On  this  particular  their  virtue  without  breaking  iheir  fast." 

afternoon  his  wife,  Mrs.  Le,  was  seated  "  Well,  at  all  events,  I  will  go  to  hear 

by    him,   and  was    recounting,   among  what  this  man  has  to  say;  but  having 

other  events  of  the  moin'ng,  the  par-  fortunately  seen  his  hook,  I  shall  refuse 

ticulars  of  a  visit  she  had  received  from  the  bait,  however  skilfully  he  may  throw 

a  certain  Mrs.  Wang.  the  line." 

"  Fiom  the  moment  she  entered  the  The  host  and  his  guest  were  as  unlike 
room  I  took  a  dislike  to  her,"  she  said,  as  it  was  possible  for  two  men  to  be. 
"  She  had  a  fawning,  catlike  manner.  The  Prefect  moved  into  the  room  with 
with  her '  May  it  please  you,  madam,'  the  manner  of  a  polished  gentleman — 
or  '  May  I  be  peimitted  to  say  Vuur  £x-  one  who,  being  well  assured  of  his  lela- 
cellency  ;'  and  all  the  while  that  she  was  tive  position,  knew  perfectly  what  was 
thus  fawning  on  me  and  praising  your  expected  of  him,  and  what  he  had  a 
learning  and  wisdom,  I  felt  sure  she  had  tight  to  expect  from  others.  He  was  tall, 
some  object  in  coming  besides  the  desire  too,  and  his  refined  features  expressed 
to  pay  her  respects.  Then  she  went  on  a  composure  which  was  engendered  by 
to  say  how  rich  her  husband  was,  and  power  and  assured  by  habit.  Wang,  on 
how  willing  he  would  be  at  any  time  to  the  other  hand,  was  his  antipodes.  He 
advance  you  money  in  case  you  should  was  short,  stout,  broad -featured,  and 
need  it.  At  last  out  came  the  canker-  altogether  vulgar- looking.  His  eyes 
worm  from  this  rosebud  of  flattery,  were  small  and  ferret-like  in  their  reit- 
Her  son,  it  seems,  is  very  anxious  to  lessness,  while  his  natural  awkwardness 
marry  a  Miss  Chang,  the  daughter  of  a  of  manner  was  aggravated  by  a  con- 
rich  President  of  the  Board  of  War,  who  sciousness  that  he  had  come  on  a  dis- 
is  at  present  engaged  on  service  on  the  honest  mission.'  As  the  two  men  met 
Annamese  frontier.  His  suit  is  couu-  and  bowed,  the  Prefect  surveyed  his 
tenanced  by  the  young  lady's  uncle,  but  guest  with  curiosity  not  unmixed  with 
is  rejected  by  herself."  loathing,  much  as  a  young  lady  might 

"  And  why  ?"  regard  a  strange  kind  of  toad.     To  his 

"  Well,  according  to  Mrs-  Wang— but  repeated  requests  that  Wang  would  seat 

then  I  should  not  believe  anything  be-  himself,  that  worthy  feigned  a  constant 

cause  she  said  it — there  is  some  clandes-  refusal,  until  at  last,  in  despair,  the  Pre- 

tine  love-affair  which  disinclines  her  to  feet  was    fain    to  sit   down,   when  his 

the  proposed  match.     As  her  father  is  guest,  with  bated  breath,   followed  his 

away,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  example.     The  progress  of  thejnterview 
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was  DOt  more  propitious  than  its  open-  "  Why,  is  not  your  Excellency  the 

inK-     Wang   attempted    some  classical  '  father  and  mother '  of  your  people?" 

allusions,  but  having  but  a  vague  knowl'  and  in  the    absence,   therforc,   of    the 

edge  of  history,  succeeded  only  in  liken-  President,   it  is  on  you  that  the  duty 

ing  his  host  to  the  reprobate  Chow-sin,  falls  of  arranging  a   marriage  for  this 

which   would  be  much  as   if  a  visitor  young  Udy.     As  was  said  by  Confucius, 

were   to   attempt    to  ingratiate  himself  '  every  girl  on  arriving  at  a  marriageable 

.  wiih  the  Lord  Chief- Just  ice,  by  atirib-  age  should   be   betrothed  ;'  and    it    is 

uting  to   him   the  characteristics  of  a  pUin,     therefore,    that    Miss    Chang's 
Caligula.     Being  a  stupid  man  also,  he  '  bridal  presents  should  be  prepared.     If 

was    quite    unaware  of  the  contempt,  your  Excellency  would  deign  to  direct 

which  was  sufficiently  obvious   in  the  the  betrothal  of  this  young  lady  and  my 

Prefect's  manner,  and   he  opened   the  unworthy  son,  my  joy  would  be  endless, 

real  object  of  his  visit  with  assurance.  and    my  gratitude  without  bounds.      I 

"  The  presence  of  your  Eiccellency  in  may  mention,  also,  that  Mr.  Chang,  the 

our  district  has   shed  a  ray  of  golden  young  lady's  uncle,  who  is  in  every  way 

light  among  us-     But  a  lamp,  as  1  well  a  most  estimable  man,  cordially  supports 

know,   cannot    give   tight   unless   it  is  my  son's  suit." 

supplied  with  oil.  Now  .Mencius  said—  "But  why,"  asked  the  Prefect, 
I  think  it  was  Menctus,  was  k  not,  your  "  does  the  young  lady  decline  the  pro- 
Excellency  ?— that  out  of  their  super-  posal  which  I  understand  you  have 
fluity  people  ought  to  satisfy,  the  wants  already  made  her  ?" 
of  those  not  so  bountifully  provided  for.  "Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  Wang, 
If,  then,  your  Excellency  should  at  any  "  that  she  has  formed  a  foolish  attach- 
time  require  that  which  it  is  within  the  menl  for  a  young  man  who  some  months 
power  of  your  servant  to  supply,  Ibe-  ago  met  with  a  bad  accident  outside  her 
seech  you,  give  him  the  graiihcation  of  door,  and  who  was  carried  into  her 
knowing  that  he  can  be  of  service  to  house  to  die,  as  every  one  thought. 
you."  But,  marvellous  to  say,  by  the  doctor's 

"  As  your  classical  knowledge  is  so  care  and  the  watchful  attention  <if  the 

profound,"  answered  the  Prefect,  "  you  lady's  servants,  he  recovered.     Unfori- 

doubtless     remember     the    passage    in  unately,    however,   his    cure  look  some 

which  an  ancient  sage  declares  that  an  time  ;  and  during  his  convalescence,  it 

official  who  receives  anything,  except  in  seems  that  the  two  young  people  held 

return  for  service  performed,  is  a  '  fel-  several   conversations  together,  always, 

low.'     Now  it  happens  that   I   am   not  I  am  bound  to  say,  through  an  impene- 

inclincd  to  play  the  part  of  a  '  fellow.' "  trable  screen,   and    in   the  presence   of 

"  Ha  ha,  ha  !"   chuckled  Wang,  who  attendants  ;  and  she  was>so  struck  with 

thought  this  was  u  hint  for  him  to  state  his  sentiments  and   appearance — for  I 

his  business  in  full,  "  your  Excellency,  am  told  that  she  managed  to  see  him, 

1  see,  likes  to  come  to  the  point.     The  though  he  never  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 

fact  is,  then,   that    my  son  is    deeply  — that  she  vowed  a  vow  never  to  marry 

enamored  of  a  Miss  Chang,  whom  he  any  one  but  him." 

once  saw  from  a  window  in  her  uncle's  "  And  who  was  the  young  man  ?" 

house,   as  she  walked  in    her    garden.  "His  name  was  Tieh  (iron)  ;  and  he 

Her    beauty    has    completely  ravished  must  have  been  as  hard  as  iron  not  to 

him.     He  can  neither  eat  nor  steep  fi:om  have  been  killed  by  his  fall,  for  he  fell 

the  intensity  of  his  passion,  and  his  very  on   his  head    and  was    kicked    by  his 

life  depends    upon    his  marrying    her.  horse.     He  doubtless  has  a  certain  kind 

Besides,   I   don't  mind  saying  to  your  of  ability,  as  he  had  just  taken  the  third 

Excellency    that    the    connection — her  degree,  or  that  of  'entered  scholar,'  and 

father  is  a  President  of  the  Board  of  was  on  his  way  home  from  his  examina- 

War— would  be  both  agreeable  and  use-  tion  at  Peking  when  he  met  with  his  ac- 

ful  to  me."  cident." 

"  lam  sure  1  wish  your  son  every  sue-  "A   certain    amount    of   ability,    in- 

cess,"  said  the  Prefect ;  "  but   I   can-  deed  ,'"  ejaculated  the  Prefect ;  "  why, 

not  see  how  otherwise  the  affair  con-  the  whole  capital  rang  with  praises  of 

cerns  me  in  the  least."  his  scholarship  ;  and  in  his  natlve^own 
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a  tablet  has  already  been  raised,  as  a 
memonal  of  his  conspicuous  success. 
However,  as  you  have  appealed  to  me 
officially  on  behalf  of  your  son,  I  will 
cause  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  will  let 
you  know  my  delerminatioo." 

The  Prefect  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  the  reports  he  received,  boih  of  the 
Wang  family  and  of  the  young  lady's 
uncle,  were  so  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
that  he  directed  his  secretary  to  write  a 
short  letter  to  Mr.  Wang,  stating  that 
he  must  decline  to  interfere  in  the 
matler. 

On  receipt  of  this  note,  the  look  of  cun- 
ning which  usually  rested  on  the  coarse 
and  blurred  features  of  the  elder  Wang, 
changed  into  one  of  furious  hate. 
Never  having  been  accustomed  to  exer- 
cise self- restrain  I  in  anything,  his  anger, 
like  the  many  other  passions  which 
alternately,  possessed  him,  raged  with 
unchecked  fury,  and  he  broke  out  with 
a  volley  of  imprecations,  calling  down 
endless  maledictions  on  the  Prefect  per- 
sonally, and  casting  frightful  imputa- 
tions on  the  honor  of  his  ancestors  both 
male  and  female.  Hearing  his  curses — 
for,  like  all  Chinamen,  Wang  found 
shouting  a  relief  to  his  feelings — Mrs. 
Wang  rushed  in  to  know  their  cause. 

"  Nicely  you  managed  matters  with 
the  Prefect's  wife,  you  hideous  deform- 
ity !"  screamed  her  infuriated  husband, 
as  stie  entered.  "  The  hypocritical  prig 
now  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  marriage,  and  has  actually  returned, 
without  a  word,  the  bill  of  exchange  for 
a.  thousand  taels  which  I  inclosed  him." 

"And  you  don't  seem  to  have  done 
much  better  with  the  '  hypocritical  prig' 
yourself,"  replied  his  wife  ;  "  but  don  t 
be  a  fool  ;  cursing  people's  grand- 
mothers won't  do  you  any  good,  and 
certainly  won't  do  ihem  any  harm.  So 
just  sit  down  and  let  us  see  what  we  had 
better  do  in  the  circumstances." 

These  words  fell 'like  a  cold  shower- 
bath  on  Wang.  In  his  heart  he  was 
afraid  of  his  wife,  who  was  both  cleverer 
and  more  unscrupulous  than  he  was,  and 
who,  having  been  the  instigator  of  most  of 
his  unrighteous  deeds,  was  in  possession 
of  secrets  which  left  his  peace  of  mind, 
and  even  his  liberty,  very  much  In  her 
power.  In  all  such  matters  as  were  at 
present  in  dispute,  therefore,  she  took 
the  lead,  and  on  this  occasion,  sat  her- 


self do<^  opposite  her  disturbed  lord, 
and  began — 

"  Well  now,  since  we  cannot  expect 
any  help  from  this  pattern  of  assumed 
virtue,  I  think  we  had  better  try  what 
the  girl's  uncle  will  be  able  to  effect 
by  cajolery.  You  must  go  to  him  at 
once,  before  the  idea  gets  abroad  that 
the  Prefect  is  against  us,  and  persuade 
him  by  promises  of  money  to  represent 
to  his  niece  that  he  now  stands  in  the 
place  of  a  father  to  her,  and  that  as  such 
he  strongly  urges  her  to  agree  to  the 
match.  Let  hiin  dangle  every  bait  likely 
to  catch  our  fish  that  he  can  think  of. 
He  should  enlarge  on  our  wealth,  on 
our  influence  with  the  official  classes, 
and  on  the  good  looks  and  engagiug 
qualities  of  our  son.  Living  so  com- 
pleted secluded  as  she  does,  she  is  not 
likely  to  have  heard  of  his  escapades, 
and  Chang  can  at  times  lay  the  paint  on 
thick,  I  know.  But  before  you  start, 
take  a  few  pipes  of  opium  to  steady 
your  nerves.  Your  hand  shakes  as 
though  you  had  the  ague,  and  you  look 
like  a  man  on  the  verge  of  the  Yellow 
Springs."* 

This  last  advice  was  so  thoroughly 
congenial  that  Wang  at  once  retired  to 
follow  it.  His  wife,  having  compassion 
on  his  quivering  lingers,  accompanied 
him  to  his  study,  and  having  arranged 
his  pillow,  proceeded  to  fill  his  pipe. 
With  practised  skill,  she  mixed  the 
paste  with  a  long  needle,  and  galhermg 
on  the  point  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  laid  it  neatly  in  the  small  orifice  in 
the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the  flat- 
topped  wooden  receptacle  which  pro- 
truded from  the  side  of  the  long  stem. 
When  thus  prepared,  she  handed  the 
pipe  to  her  recumbent  husband,  who 
eagerly  clutched  it,  and  applied  the 
pellet  of  opium  to  the  lamp  which  stood 
ready  lighted  on  the  divan.  The  effect 
of  the  first  few  whiffs  was  magical.  His 
face,  which  a  few  moments  before  had 
been  haggard  with  excitement,  and 
twitching  with  nervous  irriubility,  now 
softened  down  into  a  calm  and  placid 
expression  ;  his  eyes  lost  their  restless, 
anxious  look  ;  and  his  limbs,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  with  muscular  rigidity, 
relaxed  their  tension.  Unce,  twice,  and 
thrice,   did  Mrs.  Wang  refill  his  pipe ; 
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and  then,  fearing  lest  a  prolonged  indul-  man,  being  considerably  in  debt;  and 

gence  should  disincline  him  to  move,  besides,  he  foresaw  that  if  he  could  once 

■he  urged  him  to  rise  and  to  pay  his  induce  his  niice  to  regard  him  in  loco 

visit.  parenlii,  he  would  be  able  to  gel  inio  his 

Refreshed  and  calmed,  Wang  arose,  hands,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  manage- 
All  bis  excitement  had  disappeared  ;  and  ment  of  his  brother's  property.  This 
a  sensation  of  pleasurable  erjoymenl,  trust,  he  knew  well,  might  be  turned  to 
which  threw  a  rose-tinted  hue  even  on  profitable  account,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
the  present  stale  of  affairs,  had  sue-  at  the  prospect  that  loomed  large  before 
ceeded  to  it.  A  very  few  minutes  him.  When,  therefore,  Wang  ceased  to 
sufficed  for  the  arrangement  of  his  toilet,  speak,  he  said,  with  effusion — 
The  application  of  a  damp  towel  to  his  "  I  have  listened  to  your  commands, 
face  and  hands,  a  few  passes  of  a  and  have  been  overcome  with  admiration 
wooden  comb  to  smooth  backward  the  at  the  lucidity  of  your  expression,  the 
stray  locks  which  had  escaped  from  his  knowledge  you  possess  of  the  riles  of 
queue,  and  a  readjustment  of  his  cap  antiquity,  and  the  general  wisdom  of 
and  robe,  were  all  that  were  needed  to  fit  your  views.  It  remains  only  for  mc  to 
him  for  his  interview  with  Chang.  As  say  that  I  will  obey  your  orders  to  the 
he  was  borne  swiftly  through  the  streets  best  of  my  mean  ability,  and  that  I  re- 
he  leaned  back  in  his  sedan,  lost  in  a  gard  with  infinite  graiiiude  your  munih- 
reverie,  in  which  he  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  cent  intentions  toward  your  '  younger 
his  son  married  to  the  object  of  his  ad-  brother.'  Let  me  now  offer  for  your 
miration,  himself  decorated  by  the  Em-  refreshment  a  pipe  of  '  foreign  dirt'  " 
peror  with  a  blue  button  in  exchange  for  Without  waiting  for  assent  Chang 
a  few  thousand  taels  ;  and  the  Prefect,  nodded  to  a  servant,  who,  being  evL- 
bound  hand  and  foot,  bein^;  carried  off  dently  "  to  the  manner  born,"  left  the 
to  prison.  Whether  this  last  vision  was  room  and  speedily  returned  bearing  two 
suggested  or  not  by  an  official  procession  small  lacquer- trays,  each  of  which  con- 
which  he  encountered  on  the  way,  will  tained  an  opium-pipe  and  the  necessary 
never  be  known  ;  for  so  lost  was  he  in  adjuncts.  By  the  side  of  boih  his  mas- 
dreamy  indifference  to  external  objects,  ter  and  Wang,  who  were  now  recum- 
tbat  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  bent,  he  placed  a  tray,  and  then  with* 
presence  of  his  arch-enemy  in  the  same  drew,  leaving  the  two  friends  to  the  en- 
street,  although  his  chair  coolies  had,  as  joyments  of  intoxication.  Pipe  after 
in  duty  bound,  stood  at  the  side  of  the  pipe  they  smoked,  uniil  at  last  the  pipe 
road  while  "  the  great  man"  passed  on  dropped  from  their  mouths,  and  they 
his  way.  passed  into  the  opium-smoker's  paradise 

Having  been  warned  by  a  forerunner  — a  state  of  dreamy  unconsciousness,  in 

of  the  approaching  arrival    of    VVarg,  which  strangely  fanciful  visions  passed 

Chang  was  waiting  ready  to  receive  him.  before  their  otherwise  sightless  e)es,  and 

Profoundly  the  two  friends  bowed  to  strains  of  sweetest  music  charmed  and 

one  another  as  ihey  seated  themselves  on  delighted  their  ears.     It  was  laie  the  next 

the  divan  ;  and  after  a  remark  or  two  morning  before  they  awoke,  and  it  was 

on  general  topics,  Wang  went  straight  to  then  plain,  from  the  expression  of  iheir 

the  point.     He  related  the  Prefect's  re-  faces,  that  the  pleasurable  sensations  of 

fasal  to  interfere,  and  then  enlarged  on  the  early  part  of  the    night  had  long 

the  proposal  indicated  by  his  wife,  and  since  passed  away.     Their  eyes,  which 

ended  up  by  making  Chang  the  offer  of  were  surrounded  by  broad  black  rims, 

a  round  sum  of  money  in  case  he  sue-  bore  a  haggard  and  painful  look.     Their 

ceeded  in   arranging  matters    with   his  Jips  weie    blue   and  parched,  and   their 

niece.     Chang  listened  patiently,  feeling  complexions  wore  a  mahogany  hue,  as 

confident,    from    his    knowledge  of  his  though     saturated    with     their    favorite 

guest,  Ihat  a  bribe  would  be  offered  him.  narcotic.     Many  "  hairs  of  the  dog  that 

and  being  well  assured  that  it  would  be  had  bitten  him"  and  some  hours'  quist 

the  inducement  held  out  last,  though  in  rest  were  necessary  before  Chang  was  in 

reality  first,  in  importance.     The  sum  a  fit  condition  to  pay  his  visit  ot  persua- 

naued  settled  the   question    as  far  as  sion    to   his   niece.     When  at  last  he 

Chang  was  concerned.     He  was  a  needy  walked  across  to    her  house,   he-  was        i 
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shown,  by  rigbt  of  his  relationship,  into  his  visit.     "  Vou  are  aware,  my  niece," 

her  private  apartment — which  even  he  said  he,  "  how  much  your  future  hai 

could  not  fail   to  observe  was  pretiity  been  in  my  mind  since  your  father  has 

furnished      and      tastefully      adorned,  been  engaged  in  his  present  distant  and 

Flowers    of    every    hue    and    shape —  doubtful  service.     I  need  not   remind 

azaleas,    hydrangeas,    and    roses — were  you   of   the    saying    of    Mencius,    that 

arranged  about  it  on  stands  in  symmet-  '  when  a  boy  is  born,  the  desire  of  his 

rical  confusion  ;  while  on  [he  tables  and  parents  is  that  he  ma^  found  a  house- 

sidtboard    was    displayed    a   wealth    of  hold  ;  and  frtfra  (he  lime  a  girl  appears 

ancient  bronzes,  cracked  china,  and  old  in   the  world,    the  main  object    ol  her 

enamel  vases,  which  would  have  driven  parents  is  to  see  her  married  ;'  nor  need 

Messrs.  Chrisiie&  Manson  wild  with  ex-  I  go  on  to  quote  to  you  the  sage's  dis- 

citement.     The  walls   were  hung  with  approval  of  all  such  who  so  far  forsake 

scrolls,    on    some  of    which   celebrated  the  right  path  as  to  bore  holes  in  parti- 

caligraphists    had     inscribed    sentences  tion  walls  and  peep  behind  screens  to 

from  the  classics,  which  Chang  did  not  catch  glimpses  of  persons  of  the  other 

very  well    understand  ;  and  on  others,  sex"    (this   was   a.   slab   at   Mr.    Iron), 

distant  hills,    dotted   with  temples  and  "  Now,  as  I  cannot  but  regard  myself  in 

enlivened   by   waterfalls,  were  depicted  Hie  light  of  your  father,  1  feel  it  incura- 

by   old    masters.     One  cool  and    shady  bent  on  me    to  urge  you  to  give  your 

scene,  representing  two  old  men  plajing  consent  lo  be  betrothed.     I  have  made 

at  chess  on  a  mountain-top   beneath  a  inquiries  as  to  the  young  men  of  equal 

wide  spreading  pine-tree,  and  attended  rank  with  yourself  in  the  district,  and 

by  bo>s  bearing  pipes  and  flasks,  which  with  one  consent  my  informants  join  in 

might  possibly  be  supposed  (o  contain  extolling    the    young     Mr.    Wang,  of 

lea,  espcclp.Uy  attracted  his  attention  ;  whom  I  have  before  spoken  to  you,  as 

and    so   absoibed   was    he  in    the  con-  being  in  every  way  a  carp  among  min- 

templation  of  il,  that  he  was  quite  una-  nows,  and  a  phcenix  among  magpies." 

ware  that  an  even  more  attiaciive  object  "  If  the  minnows  are  drunkards  and 

had  enleied  the  room.     Plum-blossom,  magpies  roues,   that   is  true    enough," 

for    so    the    new    arrival    was   named,  muttered    Violet.     Plum- blossom's    at- 

seemed  at   first  indisposed  to  interrupt  tendant  maiden,  who,    standing  behind 

her  uncle's  meditation,  and  stood  watch-  her  mistress's  chair,  had  listened  with 

ing  him,  holding  the  door  in  her  hand,  ill-concealed  disgust  to  Chang's  address. 

She  had  evidently  attired  herself  with  Fortunately    Chang's    senses    were  not 

some  care.     Her    hair  was  trimly    ar-  very  acute,   and  the   interpolation  was 

ranged  in  a  bunch  on  each  side,  after  unnoticed  by  him. 

the   manner  of  maidens;  whileashoit  "But,  uncle,"  answered   Plum-blos- 

fringe  drooptd  over  her  forehead,  which  som,  "  though  it  is  true  that  roy  father 

was  both   hi(^h  and  broad.     Her  silken  is  engaged  on  a  distant  mission  and  that 

lobe  hung  in   graceful    folds  over  her  I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  a  long 

plaited    satin    petticoat,    from    beneath  time,  yet    I    have    no    right    to    assume 

which  her  small  embroidered  shoes  ob-  either  that  he  is  dead — which  may  the 

truded  their  toes.      In  frgure  she  was  Fates  forbid— or  that  he  may  not  at  any 

tall  ;  and  her  features,  which  were  fine  moment  return  ;  and  according  to  the 

and  sharply  marked,  told  a  tale  of  high  "  Book  of  Rites,"  it  is  the  father  who 

breeding    and    intelligence.      Her   eyes  should  birtroth  his  daughter.     My  obvi- 

were  large  and    well  opened,  and  paid  ous  duty  is  therefore  to  wait  until  1  hear 

their  tilbute  to  her  race  by  being  slightly  something  definite  either  from  him  or  of 

drawn    up    toward    the  outside  corner,  him," 

Her  complexion  needed  neither  powder  "  What  you  say  is  perfectly  true  in  a 

nor  rouge  to  add  to  its  beauiy  ;  and  the  general  way,"  said  Chang  ;  "  but  even 

expression  of  her  countenance  generally  the    sages    acknowledged    that,     under 

was  bright  and   mobile.     Even  Chang,  certain  circumstances,  it  was  allowable, 

when  she  .idvanced  to  meet  him,  rose  to  and  sometimes  even   necessary,    to  de- 

greei  her  with  admiring  cordiality.  part   from    the   common  usage.     Nov 

After  the  fiist  compliments  were  over,  yours  is  a  case  where  such  a  departure 

Chang  proceeded  lo  open  the  object  of  is  plainly  called  for.     1  h^e-talked  over 
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the  matter  with  the  Prefect,"  added 
<  Chang,  with  some  slight  embarrassment, 
"  and  he  is  entirely  of  my  opinion." 

"  That  certainly  adds  weight  to  your 
arguments,"  answered  Plum-blossom 
demurely  ;  "  for  though  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knonledge  of  the  Prefect,  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  of  his  fame  as  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  uprightness.  So  I  will 
go  as  far  as  to  say,  uncle,  that  if  you 
choose  to  act  in  all  respects  a  father's 
part  in  ihis  matter,  I  will  give  my  con- 
sent. But,  tell  me,  have  you  spoken  on 
the  subject  to  the  young  gentleman  him- 
self ?  1  hope  you  have  not  been  paying 
me  complimenis  behind  my  back," 

"  I  have  spoken  to  him  several  times 
about  the  match,' '  replied  Chang  ;  "  but 
I  should  no  more  think  of  Attempting 
to  compliment  you,  as  you  say,  than  I 
should  try  to- whiten  a  cloth  washed  in 
the  waters  of  the  Han  or  Keang  and 
bleached  in  the  sun.  And,  let  me  tell 
you,  your  good  sense  was  never  more 
apparent  than  at  this  moment.  I  felt 
convinced  that  a  giil  of  your  perception 
aiid  wisdom  would  fall  into  the  proposal 
which  I,  wholly  and  entirely  in  your 
interest,  have  so  repeatedly  made  you. 
And  now  you  know  there  will  be  a 
number  of  arrangements  to  be  made," 
said  Chang,  determined  to  strike  while 
the  iron  was  hot ;  "  and  first  of  all,  you 
must  send  to  your  future  husband  the 
eight  characters  representing  the  year, 
month,  day,  and  hour  of  your  birth, 
that  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  fort- 
une-teller," 

"But  already,  uncle,"  said  Plum- 
biussom,  "  you  are  breaking  your  agree- 
ment ;  and  remember,  if  you  break 
youts,  1  may  break  mine.  You  under- 
took to  act  the  part  of  a  father  to  me, 
and  it  is  theiefoie  for  you  to  send  the 
fdtsze"  (eight  characters), 

"  Vou  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  shall 
not  retreat  from  my  engagement,"  re- 
plied Chang  ;  "  but  that  there  may  not 
be  any  mistake,  I  shoiHd  like  you  to 
write  me  a  draft  of  the  characters,  that 
I  may  send  them  to  be  copied  in  gold, 
and  that,"  he  added  aside,  "  I  may 
hold  your  own  handwriting  as  evidence 
Bj^ainst  you,  if,  by  any  chance,  you 
should  turn  fickle  and  change  your 
mind," 

"  Certainly  ;"  and  calling  for  paper 
and  pencil.  Plum-blossom  wrote  down 
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eight  cyclical  characters,  and  presented 
them  to  her  uncle, 

"  Oh,  lady,  what  have  you  done  ?" 
exclaimed  Violet,  wringing  her  hands 
as  Ihe  door  closed  on  Chang  ;  "  if  you 
only  knew  as  much  about  that  young 
Wang  as  I  do,  you  would  die  sooner 
than  marry  him.  He  is  a  brawler,  a 
drunkard,  an  opium-smoker,  a — " 

"  Hush  !"  said  her  mistress;  "per- 
haps I  know  more  than  you  think  I  do. 
And  now  listen  to  what  X  say.  Don't 
feel  or  express  surprise  at  an)  thing  I 
say  or  do  in  this  mailer ;  and  as  to  the 
outside  world,  keep  your  eves  and  ears 
open  and  your  mouth  shut." 

The  look  of  despair  which  had  taken 
possession  of  Violet's  quaint-looking 
features  gradually  gave  way  under  the 
influence  of  these  woids  to  one' of  sur- 
prised bewilderment.  Her  narrow  slits 
of  eyes  opened  their  widest  as  she  gaxed 
with  a  searching  look  on  the  features  of 
her  mistress.  By  degrees  she  appeared 
to  gather  comfort  from  her  inspection, 
and  she  promised  implicit  obedience  to 
the  instructions  given  her. 

In  the  house' of  Chan){  there  was  wild 
rejoicing  over  the  event.  Only  Mrs. 
Chang  seemed  to  have  any  misgiving, 
"  I  cannot  make  Ihe  giil  out,"  she  said. 
"It  was  but  the  other  day  that  she 
vowed  and  declared  she  would  not  listen 
to  the  match,  and  now,  with  scarcely  a 
show  of  resistance,  she  gives  way,  I 
hope  she  won't  change  her  mind  again 
as  suddenly." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  her  doing 
that,"  replied  her  husband,  "  for  I  per- 
suaded her  to  write  out  her  natal  char- 
acters with  her  own  hand,  and  here  is 
Ihe  paper;"  and  so  saying  he  drew 
from  his  sleeve  the  paper  given  him  by 
Plum-blossom.  "But,"  he  added, 
"  she  insists  that  as  1  am  acting  in  the 
place  of  her  father  in  this  matter,  / 
must  have  the  characters  cut  out  in  gold 
leaf,  and  the  cards  prepared  to  send  to 
the  bridegroom,  I  should  be  quite 
willing  to  do  this,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  not  got  the  money  by  me 
to  pay  for  them." 

"Oh,"  Wang  will  find  the  money 
readily  enough.  Go  'round  to  him  at 
once  and  ask  for  it,  and  a  little  more  in 
addition ;  and  when  the  cards  are 
ready,  our  eldest  son  sh^ll  act  as  emis- 
sary to  take  them  to  the  biiikgroom. 
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It  was  a  clever  thought  to  get  her  to  put 
pen  to  paper." 

Mrs.  Chang  was  righl.  Wang  pro- 
duced the  money  almost  with  eagerness, 
and  signalized  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  joung  Chang  with  the  card  by 
asumpluous  feast.  In  due  course,  also, 
the  bridegroom,  having  prepared  numer- 
ous and  costly  wedding-gifts,  sent  word 
to  Chang  that  on  a  given  day  he 
would  "  humbly  venture  to  send  his 
paltry  ottering"  to  the  young  lady's 
"  princely  mansion."  On  receipt  of  this 
gratifying  intimation  Chang  went  in  high 
spirits  to  warn  his  niece  of  the  intend- 
ed ceremony. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  the  young 
lady,  "  in  the  absi;nce  of  my  father,  and 
in  this  empty  and  dismantled  house,  I 
could  not  possibly  receive  the  presents. 
It  would  be  neither  proper  to  do  so, 
nor  would  it  be  respectful  to  young  Mr, 
Wang.  As  you  were  kind  enough  to 
send  the  wedding-card  for  me,  the  re- 
turn presents  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  carried  to  your  house  ;  and 
besides,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  as 
you  have  undertaken  so  much  expense 
on  my  behalf,  it  is  only  fair  (hat  the 
presents,  whatever  they  may  be  worth, 
should  belong  to  you." 

"  Vour  wisdom  and  discretion  realty 
astonish  me,"  said  Chang,  who  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect of  turning  the  presents  into  gold  ; 
"  but  while  assenting,  on  the  ground  of 
propriety,  to  the  arrangement  you  pro- 
pose, I  think  the  card  of  thanks  had 
better  be  in  your  handwriting." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Plum-blossom  ; 
"but  it  must  of  course  run  in  your 
name,  as  it  would  have  done  in  my 
father's  name  had  he  been  here," 

So  saying,  she  sat  down  and  inscribed 
a  card  of  thanks.  "  There  I  think  that 
will  do.  Listen  to  what  1  have  wiitten  : 
'  Chang  Teming  bows  his  head  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  wedding  presents 
sent  to  his  daughter-'  " 

"  Why  put  ■  liis  daughter'  ?  objected 
Chang  doubtingly.  Young  Wang  is 
not  going  lo  marry  my  poor,  ugly 
daughter — I  wish  he  were  ;  il  is  you,  my 
niece.' ' 

"  But  as  you  have,  with  so  much  kind- 
ness and  disinterestedness,  taken  upon 
yourself  the  part  of  a.  fathei^  toward  me, 
it  follows  that  I  must  be  your  daughter. 


February, 

To  call  yourself  '  my  father,'  and  me 
'  your  niece,'  would  make  people  laugh 
and  wonder." 

"  Very  well,  be  it  as  you  will,"  re- 
joined Chang,  overcome  by  Flum-blos- 
som's  logic. 

The  new  view  proposed  by  his  niece 
as  to  the  ownership  of  the  presents  gave 
Chang  an  additionally  keen  interest  in 
their  at  rival  and  value;  and  certainly 
nothing  on  the  score  of  costliness  could 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  him  than 
they  were.  As  soon  as  he  had  carefully 
arranged  them  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
family  hall,  he  invited  Plum-blossom 
over  to  inspect  them.  She  expressed 
admiration  at  the  taste  shown  iti  their 
choice,  and  at  their  great  intrinsic  value, 
and  congratulated  her  uncle  on  their 
acquisition,  adding,  at  the  same  lime, 
that  as  she  had  no  brother,  the  bulk  of 
the  family  property  would,  she  supposed, 
like  these  presents,  pass  into  his  posses- 
sion. 

"  But  whatever  happens,"  said  Chang, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  as  though  all 
such  sordid  ideas  were  abhorrent  to  him, 
"  remember  I  shall  always  consider  you 
as  a  daughter,  and  hope  that  you  will 
in  the  same  way  look  upon  me  in  the  light 
of  a  father." 

If  Chang  had  observed  closely  his 
niece's  face  as  he  spoke,  he  would  have 
seen  an  expression  of  suppressed  amuse- 
ment, which  might  either  have  suggested 
to  him  the  possibility  that  she  had 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  his  disinteres- 
tedness, or  given  him  reason  to  suspect 
that  some  scheme  lurked  beneath  her 
seemingly  extremely  yielding  demeanor. 
But  his  mind  was  just  then  so  full  of 
the  prospect  of  freedom  from  debt  and 
of  large  perquisites,  that  auch  a  trivial 
matter  as  his  niece's  face  was  obviously 
beneath  his  notice. 

To  young  Wang  the  favorable  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken  was  an  unfailing 
source  of  delight,  and  was  marred  only 
by  the  enforced  exeicise  of  patience  re- 
quired by  the  astrologer,  who,  after  com- 
paring the  ticket  of  nativity  sent  by. 
Chang  with  that  of  the  intending  bride- 
groom, had  pronounced  that  the  i5lh  of 
the  next  month  was  the  date  prescribed 
by  fortune  for  the  nuptials.  At  last  the 
fateful  day  arrived,  as  all  days  will,  how- 
ever long  waited  for  ;  and  at  eaily  morn 
the  impatient  biidegroom  sept  his  best- 
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man  to  Chang  to  announce  (hat  on  that 
same  evening  he  should  come  to  claim 
his  bride-  Chang  could  scarcely  restrain 
his  impatience  sufficiently  to  perform 
properly  ihe  dulies  of  a  host  to  the  wel- 
come emissary  ;  and  no  sooner  had  that 
young  genileman  executed  his  last  bow 
outside  the  front  door,  than  his  enter- 
tainer hurried  over  to  Flum-blossom  to 
warn  her  of  the  bridegroom's  intended 
arrival.  Demurely  the  young  lady 
listened  to  her  uncle's  excited  congratu- 
lations, and  with  an  expression  of 
assumed  (inconsciousness  on  her  uplifted 
face,  replied  : 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle,  although  I  am 
profoundly  interested  in  the  future 
welfare  of  my  cousin,  Autumn-leaf,  yet 
you  can  hardly  expect  me,  I  am  sure, 
in  my  present  condition  of  doubt  as  to 
my  father's  whereabouts,  and  even  his 
life,  to  appear  at  the  wedding  ;  and  I 
am  at  loss,  therefore,  to  understand  why 
you,  who  must  have  so  much  to  do, 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
form me  in  such  haste  of  the  coming* 
event." 

Surprise,  doubt,  fear,  and  anger 
coursed  in  turn  across  Chang's  features 
as  these  words  fell  upon  his  confused 
ears ;  and  when  his  niece  ceased  to 
speak,  all  four  sensations  found  full 
expression  both  in  his  countenance  and 

"What  do  you  mean,"  he  hissed 
out,  "  of  Ispeaking  of  my  daughter's 
marriage?  Are  you  joking,  or  are  you 
trying  to  play  me  false  ?  It  is  you  that 
young  Wang  is  coming  to  marry,  and  it 
is  you  he  shall  marry  this  very  night." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  you  are  strangely 
inconsistent  in  this  matter.  If  you  will 
taVe  the  trouble  to  think,  you  will  recol- 
lect that  the  wedding  cards  were  made 
om  in  the  nameof  '  your  daughter,'  and 
that  when  the  presents  arrived  at  your 
house — not  at  mine,  remember,  uncle — 
you  relumed  thanks  for  '  your  daughter.' 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  my  cousin  was  the 
intended  bride  ;  for  had  you  meant  me, 
you  would  have  spoken  of  me  as  your 
youngest  daughter, 'or  '  adopted  daugh- 
ter' ;  but  there  was  no  such  qualifica- 
tion, was  there,  uncle  ?  I  can  assure 
you,  also,  that  I  have  no  present  inten- 
tion of  marrying,  and  least  of  all  marry- 
ing such  a  man  as  Wang,  who,  though 
he  enjoys  the  benefit  of  your  friendship, 
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would  hardly,  I  fear,  prove  a  congenial 
companion  to  me."  Plum-blossom 
could  not  deny  herself  this  Parthian 
shot. 

Chang  listened  like  one  thunder^ 
struck  ;  then  springing  from  his  chair, 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with 
long  strides,  giving  vent  to  his  passion 
in  violent  and  most  unotiental  gesticu- 
lations. 

"  You  deceitful  wretch  !"'  he  cried, 
"do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  be 
cheated  and  outraged  by  an  ignorant 
young  "girl  like  you?  I'll  make  you 
marry  Wang;  and,"  he  addt^d,  us  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him,  "though 
you  may  think  yourself  very  clever,  you 
have  forgotten  that  you  have  left  an  evi- 
dence in  my  hand  of  your  consent  to 
the  match.  A  murderer,  you  know, 
ought  to  destroy  his  weapon,  and  a 
thief  should  hide  his  crowbar  ;  but  you 
have  given  me,  in  your  own  handwriting, 
the  evidence  against  you.  I  have  only 
to  produce  your  aulograph-licket  of 
nativity  before  the  Prefect,  and  he  would 
order  you  to  fulfil  the  contract." 

This  last  retort  Chang  expected  would 
have  silenced  Flum-blossom,  or  at  least 
disconcerted  her,  but  her  outward  calm 
was  unruffled. 

"Your  answer  would  be  complete, 
uncle,"  she  replied,  wilhalmost  a  smile, 
"  but  for  one  small  circumstance,  which, 
strangely  enough,  you  appear  to  have 
overlooked.  The  cyclical  characters  on 
the  ticket  represented  the  year,  month. 
day,  and  hour  of  my  cousin's  birth,  not 

The  sound  of  a  chuckle  of  suppressed 
laughter  from  behind  the  door,  where 
Violet  was  hidden,  was  interrupted  by  a 
vehement  outburst  from  Chang. 

"  You  lie  !"  heshouled  ;  "  and  I  will 
prove  it."  So  saying,  he  burst  out  of  the 
room  so  suddenly  that  he  nearly  knocked 
down  Violet,  who  was  in  the  act  ol  peep- 
ing round  the  corner  to  watch  the  ttlcct 
of  her  mistress's  words. 

"  Oh,  my  lady  !"  she  exclaimed,  as 
Chang's  retreating  figure  disappeared, 
"  how  could  you  be  so  calm  and  quiet 
when  he  was  raging  so  ?" 

"  Because,"     replied    Plum-blossom, 
"  I  had  him  in  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
bein;^  conscious  of  my  own  integrity  and 
of  his  evil    intentions.     Don't  you   re-  , 
memoer  how  Confucius  played  a  tune  un 
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his  lyre  when  he  and  his  disciples  were 
attacked  by  banditti  ?  And  if  he  could 
show  such  indifference  to  danger  in  cir- 
cumstances of  so  great  peril,  should  not 
I  be  able  to  preserve  a  calm  demeanor 
in  the  presence  of  this  storming  bully  ?" 

The  sound  of  Chang's  returning  foot- 
steps drove  Violet  again  into  her  place 
of  concealment.  "  There,"  he  said  as 
he  enteied  the  room,  "  is  the  paper  you 
gave  me  ;  and  now  deny  your  own  hand- 
writing if  you  dare." 

"  Please  sit  down,  uncle,  and  let  me 
ask  jou  one  or  two  questions.  What 
was  the  dale  of  my  birth  ,'" 

"You  were  born  on  the  isth  of  the 
eighth  month,  in  the  second  watch.  I 
and  your  father  were,  as  it  happened, 
drinking  to  the  full  moon  when  the  news 
was  brought  us." 

"  And  when  did  your  daughter, 
Aulumn-Ieaf,  first  see  the  light  ?" 

'■  On  the  6lh  of  the  sixth  month,  as  I 
well  remember  ;  for  the  weather  was  so 
intensely  hot  that  her  molhei's  life  was 

"  And  now,  uncle,  will  you  read  the 
dale  represented  by  the  cyclical  charac- 
ters on  the  paper  which  you  hold  in  your 
hand  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
cvclical  characters,"  replied  Chang. 
"  Such  knowledge,"  he  added  in  a  vain 
attempt  lo  conceal  his  ignorance,  "  is 
only  lit  tor  astrologers  and  women." 
"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Plum-blossom,  in 
a  tone  of  revengeful  mockery,  "  that  with 
your  wide  circle  of  knowledge,  you  don't 
understand  these  simple  characters? 
Well,  then,  let  me,  '  ignorant  young  girl' 
as  I  am,  explain  them  to  you.  These 
first  characters,  Kt  wtit  stand  for  the 
manth  which  is  vulgarly  known  as  the 
Serpent  month,  which,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  is  the  sixth  month." 

"  Yes,  I  know  thai." 

"  Well,  these  next  characters,  Ke&yin, 
represent  the  sixth  day  of  the  month, 
and  this  is,  therefore,  the  date  of  my 
cousin's  birth,  and  not  of  mine — the 
year  of  our  births  being  the  same." 

"  You  have  attempted  to  ruin  me,"  he 
said,  "  by  an  abominable  fraud  ;  but  I 
will  be  even  with  you.  I  will  impeach 
you  before  the  Prefect,  and  then  see 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  the  law  as  easily  as  you 
think  you  have  from  mine." 


•'  You  had  bettef  not  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  uncle.  From  things  I  have 
lately  heard,  the  Prefect  has  not  been 
altogether  acting  with  you  in  this  matter  ; 
and  if  1  were  to  charRc  you  with  attempt- 
ing to  decoy  me  into  a  marriage  in  the 
absence  of  father  and  against  my  con- 
sent, it  might  go  hardly  witn  you," 

"What  docs  it  matter?"  groaned  the 
wretched  man,  as  he  threw  himself  back 
in  bis  chair  ;  "  I  am  ruined,  whatever 
happens.  So  what  can  I  do  better  than 
either  throw  myself  into  the  well  or  take 
a  dose  of  gold-leaf,  and  so  end  my  mis- 

"  I  have  a  better  plan  than  either  of 
those  you  suggest,"  said  Plum-blossom  ; 
"  and  if  you  will  listen  to  my  advice,  I 
think  I  can  get  you  out  of  your  difii- 
culiy.  You  would  like  to  have  your 
daughter  married)  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Does  not  a  weary  man  long  to  throw 
his  burden  off  his  back  ?" 

"  Very  well,  then,  why  should  you  not 
throw  this  burden  into  the  lap  of  young 
Wang  ?  He  has  throughout  the  busi- 
ness negotiated  for  'your  daughter'; 
then  let  him  lake  your  daughter." 

"  Lut  he  wilt  discover  (he  fraud." 

"  Not  until  it  is  too  late.  He  won't 
see  her  face  until  she  is  his  wife,  and 
then  he  will  be  ashamed  to  confess  that 
he  has  been  hoodwinked." 

"  Well,"  said  Chang,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' reflection,  "  as  it  is  the  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  I  will  risk  it.  But 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  the  least 
you  can  do,  after  the  way  you  have  be- 
haved, is  to  come  over  and  help  us  with 
the  arrangements,  for  young  Wang  is  to 
be  here  this  evening." 

Peace  being  thus  restored,  the  unnat- 
ural allies  went  to  propose  their  scheme 
to  Autumn-leaf.  That  young  lady,  who 
was  as  free  from  any  bashfulness  or  re- 
fined feeling  as  her  worthy  parent,  was 
delighted  at  the  idea.  Being  very  plain 
in  appearance  and  ungainly  in  figure, 
she  had  entertained  but  faint  hopes  of 
matrimony,  and  the  prospect,  therefore, 
of  gaining  a  husband  so  rich  as  young 
Wang  was  charming  beyond  measure  to 
her.  She  at  once  consented  to  play  the 
part  required,  and,  without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time,  prepared  to  bedecK  herself 
for  the  occasion.  Anticipating  a  mar- 
riage, though  not  having  been  certain  of 
the  exact  day,  Chang  h^  arranged 
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everything  in  readiness  except  the  bride,  was  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  he  wisely 

The  decoTations   and  scarlet    hangings  deiermined  to  let  the  future  take  care  of 

were  all  at  hand,  and  a  very  few  hours'  itself. 

work  sufficed  to  adorn  the  family  hall  "  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Wang's  face 

and  altar  with  the  splendors  usual  on  whenhe  wakes  to-moTTOw morning,"  said 

such  occasions.     But  the  bride  was  not  Violet,  laughing,  as   she   followed    her 

so   easily   beautified.      However,    after  mistress     back     to     her     apartments, 

all  the  resources  of  Plum-blossom's  ward-  "  But,"  she  added,  as  the  sound  of  loud 


robe,  as  well  as  her  own,  had  been  ex-  raps    were    heard    at    the   front   door, 

hausted  in  choosing  dresses  and  petti-  "  who  can  ihat  be  knocking  at  the  street 

coats  which  became  her  best,   she  was  gate  so  violently?   -He  cannot,  surely, 

pronounced  presentable.     Muchihecon-  have  found  out  the  trick  already?    If 

federates  trusted  to  the  long   red   veil  he  has,  what  0/(7/ you  do  ?" 

which  was  to  cover  her  face  and  person  The  first  question  was  soon  answered, 

until  her  arrival  at  her  new  home  ;  and  for  just  as  'she  finished  speaking,  a  ser- 

minute  were  the  directions  which  Plum-  vant    announced  that  the  Prefect   had 

blossom   gave  her    for  concealing    her  sent   his   secretary  to  inquire   whether 

features  until  the  next  morning.  Plum-blossom's  marriage,  which  he  had 

"  Assume  a  modesty,  even  if  you  don't  only  just  heard  was  in   course  of  per- 

feel  bashful.     Shrink  within  the  curtains  formance,  was  taking  place  with  her  full 

when   your   husband    approaches  you,  consent  or  not,  as  he  was  prepared  to 

and  protest  against  his  keeping  the  lamp  interfere  in  case  she  was  being  coerced  ; 

alight.     If  in  the  morning  there  should  and  at  the  same  time   to  hand  her  a 

be  an  outbreak  of  anger  on  his  part,  try  letter  from  her  father,  which  had  been 

to    soften    him  with  tears;  and    if  that  forwarded    with    the    usual . official  dia- 

should  prove  unavailing,  pretend  to  be  patches  from  Peking, 

in    despair  and  threaten    suicide.     No  "  Beg  the  secretary  to  assure  the  Pre- 

maa   likes  a  fuss  and  a  scandal ;  and  feet,"  replied  Plum-blossom,  "  that  his 

after  a  time,  you  may  be  quite  sure  he  infinite    kindness  toward  me  is  deeply 

will  settle  down  quietly."  engraven   on   my  heart  ;  and  to  inform 

Primed    with   this   excellent    advice,  him  that,  happily  for  me,  it  was  not  I 

Autumn-leaf  went  through  the  ceremo-  who  was  married  this  evening  but  my 

nics  of  the  day  without  betraying  herself,  cousin." 

The  awkwardness  with  which  she    en-  With   impatience  and    deep  emotion 

tered  the  audience  hall  and  bowed    to  Plum-blossum  now  turned  to  open  her 

the  bridegroom  was  put  down  by  himself  father's  letter,   the    contents  of    which 

and  his  friends  to  natural  timidity.     The  brought  tears  of  delight  to  her  eyes,  and 

remaining  riiea  she  executed  faultlessly,  caused  Violet   to   perform  a  dance  as 

Sne  did  reverence  to  neaven  and  earth  nearly  resembling  a  fandango  as  is  possi- 

and  to  her  ancestors,  and  finally  entered  ble,  with  feet  just  two  inches  and  a  half 

the    bridal    sedan-chair  which   was  to  long.     That  the  President  should  have 

carry  her  to  her   new  home  with  com-  returned  from  the  frontier  covered  with 

plete  composure,  much  to  the  relief  oi  honors    was   only    what    Plum-blossom 

her  lather,    who  all  day   long  was  so  felt   might  have  been  looked  for;  but 

tremulous    with     nervous    excitement,  that  he  expected  to  arrived  at  Ping-chow 

that,  from  time  to  time,   he  was  com-  on  the  very  next  day,  was  a  cause  of 

pelled  to  seek  courage  from  his  opium-  unspeakable  joy  and  relief  to  her.     I'his, 

pipe.     When  at  last  the  doors  were  shut  however,  was  not  quite  sdl  the  news  the 

on  .the  bridal  pair  his  gratification  was  letter  contained.     "  I  am  bringing  with 

great,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  roe,"  wrote  her  father,  "  a  young  Mr. 

pamfully  mingled   with  a  sense  of  the  Tieh,  to  whose  foresight  and  courage  I 

possible  evil  consequences  which  might  mainly  attribute  the  successful  issue  of 

very  likely  ensue  on  the  course  he  had  my  mission. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
ukcn.     However,  for  the  present  there 
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THt  following  extracts  are  translated  My  father's  reputation  had  spread  to  the 
from  a  diary  recently  published  by  the  lands  beyond  the  sea.  and  any  mistake 
Matquis  Tseng,  Chinese  Minister  to  which  1,  his  son,  would  commit  would 
England  and  France.  The  narrative,  involve  bis  fair  name.  His  excellency 
which  embraces  a  period  of  little  more  Kuo,  too,  had  gained  the  esteem  and 
than  half  a  year,  beginning  with  the  date  respect  of  foreigners,  and  in  now  becom- 
of  the  Minister's  appointment  in  Peking  ing  his  successor  I  was  deeply  appiehen- 
and  ending  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  sive  that,  compared  with  him.  any  short- 
London  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  de-  comings  would  be  only  loo  apparent 
scripiion  of  the  various  incidents  of  the  These  fears  haunted  me  night  and  day. 
voyaee  and  the  places  visited  on  the  My  friends  argued  that  the  fact  of  my 
way  Only  those  portions  of  the  work  father's  services  being  so  well  known  in 
have  been  translated  which  seem  to  Western  countries  would  render  my 
reflect  the  writer's  views  on  matters  of  mission  a  comparatively  easy  task, 
eencral  interest.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  Others  said  that  the  Minister  Kuo  had 
living  Chinaman  who  is  belter  qualified  pioneered  the  way.  and  that  I  had  only 
to  express  an  opinion  on  foreign  ques-  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  They  all 
lions  than  the  accomplished  author  of  tiied  to  console^ me  by  presenting  the 

thesepapers.     Aslhesonof  thecelebrat-     '"'  ""   "'''    '  "'"  ""  "^ 

ed    statesman,  Tseng  Kuofan.  he  has 

seen  much  of  officiallife  in  his  native  jj     National    Characteristics    of 

country,   and    to  the   experience    thus  ^^^  French  and  English. 
acquired  he  has,  in   later  years,  added 

an  advantage  rarely    possessed  by  his  The   French   and    English  are  both 

countrymen,    a   practical    acquaintance  fond    of    lauding    their    own    national 

with  our  language  and  national  habits.  customs,  and  in  finding  daws  in  those  of 

other  countries.     My  French  interpreter 

*-^""'°-  jeered  at  the  English,  and  roy  English 

J.  N.  Jordan,  Translator.  interpreter  ridiculed  the  French. 

A    Chinese   going  to    Europe   suffers 

I.  Feelincs  before  starting   on  his  f^Q^  ^^p  difficuliies,  to  which  he  finds 

Mission.  j(  ^^^y  jj3,j   (^  accustom  himself :  one 

The  Ministers,  Shen  and  Pao,  called  is   the  confined   nature  of   the    house 

upon  me  in  Peking  and  stopped  a  long  accommodation,   the    other     the    high 

time.     They  expressed  their  concern  at  price  of  everything.     In   the  West  the 

the  length  of  the  journey  and  the  perils  cost  of  ground  for  building  purposes  is 

of   the   voyage,    and    soothed   me  with  enormous,  and  the  consequence  is  that 

kind  and  comforting  words.     I  felt  that  people   are    obliged    to    live   in  houses 

the  journey,  though  distant,  was  not,  in  eight  or  nine  stories   high.     Not  only 

these  days  of  rapid  steam-coromunica-  this,  but  so  sparing  are  they  of  land  in 

tion,    attended    with   more  trouble  or  constructing  their  houses,  that  there  are 

hardship    than    one    performed    by    a  generally  one  or  two  pits  underground, 

fellow-officer   in  going  to  his  post  in  which  serve  as  kitchens  and  wine-cellars. 

Yunnan,  Kansuh,  or  some  other  remote  Their  parks  and  gardens,  however,  are 

province  of    the    Empire.      The   sea-  laid  out  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and 

voyage  had,  no  doubt,  its  risks,  but  stil!  care  is  taken  to  copy  nature  in  all  its 

man's  portion  of  ill  or  good  in  this  world  wild  simplicity.    These  resorts  of  amuse- 

is  allotted  at  his  birth,  and  there  is  no  ment  and  pleasure  vary  in  size  from  one 

escape  from  the  inevitable.     Neither  of  to  three  miles  in  circumference.      Here 

these  considerations  had  given  me  much  they  show  no  disposition  to  stint  ihem- 

concern  since    I    received  my  appoint-  selves  in  the  matter  of  land,  and  bestow 

ment.     What  really  did  alarm  me  was  much  care  upon  the  neat  arrangement  of 

the  weight  of  responsibility  attached  to  such    places,    thereby    embod)ing    the 

■   the   post,   which  was  greater  than    my  maxim    transmitted  by  Mencius,    that, 

DOor  abilities  were  lilted  to  undertake.  "  if  the  people  are  made  to  ^are  in  Ihe 
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means  of  enjoyment,  tliey  will  cherish  representatives    of    the    other    Powers 

no  feelings  of  discontent."    Both  France  maintained  an  altitude  of  indecision  and^ 

and  England  are  at  one  in  the  above  indifference,  evidently  under  the  impres- 

respect.  sion  that  the  proteclioi^  of  Turkey  and 

The  English  excel  in  their  use  of  ways  the  defence  of  India  were  lii^iieis  which 
and  means  fortheacciuisitionof  wealth  ;  concerned  England  only.  This  was  in 
the  French  delight  in  extravagance  and  a  sense  trueenough,  but  it  ignored  the 
waste.  With  the  former  the  result  of  fact  that  India's  danger  was  England's 
the  general  eagerness  to  get  rich  is  that  danger,  and  that  danger  to  England 
everything,  however  inferior  in  quality,  meant  danger  to  the  whole  of  Europe, 
is  high-priced,  while  with  the  latter.  Nor  is  it  only  Europe  which  is  so  affect- 
extravagance  has  become  a  national  ed  ;  China  is  exposed  to  equal  danger, 
habit,  and  prices  know  i>o  bounds.  If  China  could  patch  up  the  roof  before 
Such  is  the  difference  between  the  two  the  rain  comes  on,  and  secure  the  friend- 
countries,  a  difference,  however,  which  ship  of  England,  she  would,  with  Eng- 
entaits  the  same  inconvenience  upon  the  land  on  her  side,  have  nothing  to  fear 
traveller  in  either  case.  from  the  aggressive  designs  of  Russia 
...  _  ,  Now,  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Hi  are 
III.  Proposals  FOR  THE  Advancement  ^i^^^'  j^  i^j;  ^^^  ,1,^  .u^^^^  ^f 
OFCHixAm  HER  RELATIONS  WITH  ^^^^^^„  attempts  to  coerce  China  in 
Foreign  Countries.  j^^j    q^,^,^^,  ^„„,^   ,^    j^^^^^^    ^^^^^ 

At  Shanghai  I  met  Chang  Huan-lun,  trouble  to  England.     It  may  therefore 

a  young  man  of  great  promise  and  extra-  be  possible  at  some  future  date  to  gain 

ordinary  attainments.      He  submitted  Co  England's    assistance    in   effecting    an 

me  six   propositions,  which  evince  such  amicable  arrangement.   If  England  puts 

orginality  of  thought  and  such  depth  of  forth  all  her  might  to  protect  Turkey,  is 

insight,  and  are  so   different  from  the  it  improbable  that  she  would  make  some 

random  assertions  one  often  hears,  that  slight    effort    to  aid    China?     To    this 

I  reproduce  them   here.     They  ate  as  somemay  object,  and  say  that  Russia  and 

follows  :  England  are  alike  in  iheir  rapacious  ten.; 

I.  The  necessity  of  contracting  a  firm  dencics,  and  that  there  is  no  likelihood 

alliance  with  England,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  England  to  our  side.     This 

of  repelling  Russian  aggression.  argument  ignores  the  fact  that  England, 

The  condition  of  Europe  at  the  though  still  to  outward  appearance 
present  day  is  analogous  to  that  of  China  powerful,  is  gradually  losing  the  sub- 
in  the  time  of  the  seven  States.  Russia  stance  of  her  strength,  and  that  her 
represents  the  State  of  Ch'in,  England  present  policy  is  directed  toward  main- 
the  Stale  of  Ch'i,  and  Turkey  that  of  taining  her  high  position  by  peaceful 
Wei.  As  long  as  the  people  of  Ch'in  measures.  She  is  far  different  now  from 
were  prevented  from  carrying  out  their  what  she  was  in  Tao  Kuang's  reign,* 
designs  upon  the  Siateof  ^Vei,  they  were  and  there  would  be  nodifGculty  in  com- 
unable  to  make  encroachments  upon  the  ing  to  an  understanding  with  her. 
other  States  ;  and  in  like  manner,  as  2.  The  importance  of  adopting  an 
long  as  Russia  is  kept  from  having  her  honest  and  straightforward  course  of 
way  in  Turkey,  she  will  be  unable  to  policy  in  our  international  relations,  with 
override  the  rest  of  Europe.  Thepeople  a  view  to  removing  feelings  of  mutual 
of  Ch'in  made  terms  with  the  State  of  distrust. 

Ch'i,  with  the  aid  of  which  ihey  annihi-  For  close  upon  soo  years  China  has 
lated  the  Stale  of  Wei,  and  it  was  by  held  intercourse  with  European  coun- 
this  alliance  that  the  Ch'in  eventually  tries ;  she  has  learned  and  adopted  West- 
succeeded  in  annexing  the  whole  six  em  methods,  and  yet  still  she  shows  a 
countries.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Eng-  studied  indifference  to  Western  people, 
land,  while  ostensibly  protecting  Tur-  Among  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to 
key,  in  reality  acts  as  the  safeguard  of  the  loKrCSt,  this  feeling  remains  as  strong 
tbe  whole  of  Europe,  and  it  is  England's  as  ever.    Western  nations  arc  well  aware 

intervention  that  alone  prevents  Russia  

from  carrying  out    her    designs   upon       •Referring  10  tbe  period  ol 

Twkcy.      At  the  Berl'--    ~  <:  tbe  witb  Cttioa,  iSii-a. 
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of  its  existence,  and  often  decline  to  be  received  with  civility  and  politeness, 
meet  us  frankly  in  the  treatment  of  inter-  Inlernaiional  questions  are  too  numer- 
national  matters.  In  the  West,  coun-  ous,  and  national  peculiarities  are  too 
tries  which  may  have  been  bitter  enemies  marked,  to  admit  the  hope  of  all  differ- 
in  the  past  are  ever  ready  to  come  to  ences  being  effaced  ;  still,  if  Western 
each  other's  assistance  in  any  question  scholars  were  certain  of  a  cordial  and 
which  involves  China.  Foreign  nations  sincere  reception,  the^  would  gladly  give 
are  strong  in  their  power  of  united  ac-  us  the  benefit  of  their  opinions,  and 
lion,  while  China  stands  alone,  weak  by  constant  intercourse  with  thera  we 
and  friendless.  If  we  were  able  to  drive  should  gradually  penetrate  their  inmost 
them  from  our  doors,  we  might  afford  thoughts. 

to  ignore  their  existence  ;  but  now  that  One  step  for  which  foreigners  take 
they  have  gained  an  enlranceintoourvery  credit  to  themselves  is  the  establishment 
homes,  can  we  expect,  if  we  treat  them  of  schools  throughout  China.  Now, 
with  contempt  when  all  is  well  with  us,  there  are  many  foreigners  who  would  be 
to  find  them  cordial  friends  when  trouble  glad  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
arises?  An  open  and  frank  course  of  Chinese  literature,  and  if  China  found- 
conduct  in  times  of  peace  would  insure  ed  an  educational  establishment,  with 
a  ready  exchange  of  confidence  in  times  a  competent  staff  of  Chinese  professors, 
of  trouble.  Their  treatment  of  Japan  for  the  instruction  of  such,  foreigners 
may  be  adduced  as  evidence.  The  could  no  longer  claim  for  themselves  a 
Japanese  have  gone  so  far  in  their  imita-  monopoly  of  good  deeds,  and  the  under- 
tion  of  Western  ways  as  to  alter  their  taking,  while  entailing  little  expense, 
calendar  and  change  their  national  cos-  would  earn  for  us  the  gratitude  of  Wesi- 
tume  ;  and  though  foreigners  laugh  at  ern  rulers.  Moreover,  a  scheme  of  this 
their  folly,  still  they  are  always  ready  kind  would  be  attended  with  further 
to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  in  time  of  advantages.  In  course  of  time,  the 
need.  students  who  had  attained  a  knowledge 

Trouble  frequently  arises  from  £ng-  of  Chinese  literature  might  be  slimulat- 
lishmen  travelling  and  preaching  in  the  ed,  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  reputa- 
interior,  and  the  mischief,  once  done,  is  tion  for  themselves,  to  translate  foreign 
hard  to  repair.  It  would  be  advisable  books  for  diffusion  in  China.  Again, 
to  come  to  some  satisfactory  arrange-  in  the  West,  the  power  of  public  opin- 
ment  with  England  on  the  subject,  ion  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
Travellera  should  be  required  to  procure  ment,  and  the  direction  it  received  from 
passports,  and  as  an  additional  precau-  those  we  had  trained  might  possibly  be 
tion,  the  officials  of  the  places  to  which  of  use  to  us  m  some  fuluie  difficulty. 
they  resort  should  send  the  local  elders  4.  The  advisableness  of  keeping  oiir- 
with  them  to  prepare  the  people  for  their  selves  informed  from  lime  to  time  of  the 
reception.  The  foreign  consuls,  too,  piice  and  quality  of  Western  mechanical 
might  be  asked  to  keep  their  country-  appliances,  so  as  to  avoid  falling  vic- 
men  under  proper  control,  and  not  allow  tims  to  fraud  in  purchasing  them, 
them  to  proceed  without  authority  into  If  China  is  to  establish  foundries,  open 
the  interior  under  penally  of  forfeiting  mines,  and  engage  in  similar  enterprises. 
their  right  to  recognition.  Though  West-  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  make  cx- 
em  Governments  do  not  comply  in  all  tensive  use  of  machinery.  The  machin- 
respecls  with  the  rules  of  International  ery  hitherto  purchased  has  sometimes 
Law  still  such  rules  if  propcly  enforced  been  of  infeiior  quality,  often  unsuitable, 
ought  to  insure  the  permanence  of  and  generally  exorbitant  in  price.  Con- 
dynasties,  by  linking  together  the  strong  tracts  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
and  weak  among  nations  in  a  common  empty  foim,  and  disputes  have  generally 
bond,  and  so  prove  a  treasure  to  those  ended  in  the  seller  recklessly  lepudiat- 
who  guide  the  destinies  of  the  world.  ing  his  responsibility.      What    I    would 

3.   The  advantages  of  embracing  every  now  propose  is,  that  a  Chinese  officer 

opportunity  of  meeting  Western  scholars,  should  be  specially    apiioinicd  to  note 

so  as  to  profit  by  their  intercourse  and  (he  constant  changes  in  the  machinery 

conversation.  market,  and  to  effect  purchases  on  safe 

Western  officials    especially  ought  to  terms  for  China,  ,  ^  ■ 
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5.  The  translation  of  treatises  on  allogelher.  The  coast-line  of  China  is 
foreign  systems  of  Government,  with  a  so  vast,  and  so  indented  at  every  point 
view  to  the  adoption  of  what  may  be  with  creeks  sind  inleis,  as  to  render  the 
found  useful  theiein.  prevention  of  smuggling  no  easy  matter. 

Their    political    systems    have,    un-  Opium  being  the    great  staple  of  their 

doubtedip,  much  that  is  good  and  admi-  commerce,  it  is  not  I0  be  expected  that 

Table,  but  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays,  in  British  merchants  will  willingly  sacrifice 

speaking  of  Western  countries,  to  ascribe  the  certainty  of  present  gain  for  the  sake 

their  greatness  to  the  abundance  of  their  of  a  profitless  reputation  in  the  future.    I 

natural  resources  and  the  superiority  of  have  been  informed  that  an  Anti-Opium 

their  weapons  of  war.     People  who  hold  Society    has   been    established   by    the 

such   an   opinion    fail  to  see  that   the  people  and  gentry  in  England,  and  that 

ascendency  of  Western  nations  is  due,  representations    on    the    subject    have 

not  to  the  extent  of  their  wealth,  but  to  been  frequently  addressed  by  it  to  the 

the  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  Chinese  Minister  in  London.     It  may 

people  and  the  governing  classes,  and  in  be  that  the  Heart    of   Heaven,  moved 

this  respect  they  are  exemplifying  the  to    sympathy  with  the  misery   inllicted 

maxims  of  China's  sages  of  old.  upon   China,  has    prompted  the  mem- 

Hitherto,  only  books  on  mechanical  bers  of  this  Society  to  espouse  their 
science  and  technical  subjects  have  been  good  cause  ;  but,  as  long  as  the  Brit- 
translated  into  Chinese ;  it  would  be  ish  government  refuses  to  yield  in 
well  to  add  to  these  treatises  on  medi-  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
cine,  agriculture,  etc.  In  my  humble  the  efforts  of  this  handful  of  men  will 
opinion,  a  nation's  prosperity  or  decay  prove  a  mere  delusion,  like  the  picture 
is  determined  by  the  character  and  of  a  cake  to  a  hungry  man.  Still,  as 
talents  of  its  people,  and  these  again  are  they  have  embarked  upon  this  project, 
qualities  which  depend  in  a  great  meas-  they  have  doubtless  some  ideas  on  the 
ureupon theearly  tratningimparted  toits  subject,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
youth.  As  in  China  of  old,  so  in  £u-  inviting  an  expression  of  their  views. 
repeat  the  piesent  day,  there  are  prelim-  Gain  is  a  powerful  consideration  with 
inaty  schools  to  which  children  are  sent  Western  countries  ;  if  England  could  be 
at  an  early  age.  We  have,  it  is  true,  at  induced  to  substitute  the  cultivation  of 
this  very  time  an  Educational  Mission  cotton,  tea,  or  silk,  for  that  of  opium, 
abroad,  but  the  expense  of  its  mainten-  there  might  perhaps  be  some  hope,  pro- 
ance  is  too  great  to  be  continued,  and  vided  she  obtained  an  equivalent  profit, 
the  education  imparled  to  a  hundred  of  her  chan)ting  her  course  of  action. 
youths  or  so  cannot  permeate  the  masses  Reports  point  to  a  decrease  in  the 
of  the  people.  A  much  better  plan  would  mineral  wealth  of  which  Great  Britain 
betomake  translations  of  theeducational  has  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Now, 
curriculum  in  use  in  the  West,  and  estab-  China  has  countless  stores  of  unworked 
lish  schools,  first  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  treasure  hidden  away  beneath  her  soil, 
and  then  gradually  all  over  the  Empire,  and  the  possibility  suggests  itself  of 
upon  a  system  based  on  a  due  admix-  effecting  an  exchange  on  this  plan. 
ture  of  foreign  and  Chinese  methods.  This,  hi»wever,  would  depend  upon  cir- 
The  expense  would  be  less  than  that  of  cumstances,  and  thechange  is  one  which 
the  Educational  Mission,  and  the  advan-  tt  will  require  time  to  effect.  All  that 
tages  would  be  immeasurably  greater.  man  can  do  is  to  make  some  slight  effort 

6,  The  arrangement,  in  the  interests  to  win  back  the  Heart  of  Heaven, 
of  China,  of    some  satisfactory  under- 
standing with  England  for  the  stoppage  Of  the  above  propositions,  the  first, 
of  the  opium  trafhc.  which  deals  with  the  relations  of  Eng- 

China  has  neverhit  upon  a  fixed  or  ef-  land  and  Russia,  cannot  be  accepted  in 
fective  method  of  dealing  with  this  ques-  its  entirely;  and,  as  to  the  sixth,  re- 
tion.'  When  the  matter  has  been  pressed  specting  the  suppression  of  the  opium 
wish  urgency,  it  has  resulted  in  a  breach  traffic  there  will  be  difficulty  in  securing  ' 
of  friendly  relations  ;  when  it  has  been  such  a  successful  solution  of  the  ques- 
dealt  with  leisurely,  it  has  gradually  been  tionas  is  there  indicated.  The  views  ex- 
allowed  to    drop  out    of    consideration  pressed  in  the  remaining  clauses  agree  in    ■ 
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the  main  with  the  opinions  I  have  always 
held. 

Respecting  the  Educational  Mission 
disciissed  in  the  fifth  proposition,  1  re- 
inember  being  present  when  the  hcuds  of 
the  Mission  were  paying  a  visit  to  my 
faiher,  before  they  started  for  America. 
The  opinion  I  then  expressed  on  the 
merits  of  the  scheme  was  almost  identical 
with  that  stated  above.  The  result,  I 
said,  of  sending  Chinese  youths,  who 
had  not  studied  Iheir  own  classics,  to 
devote  themseivea  exclusively  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Western  knowledge  in  a 
country  like  America,  where  rulers  and 
ofhcials  alike  sprang  from  the  same  class, 
would  simply  be  to  contribute  so  many 
citizens  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
furnish  the  foreign  Bnns  at  Ihe  Treaty 
Ports  with  compradores  and  interpre- 
ters. China,  I  insisted,  would  reap 
no  advantage  from  the  scheme.  The 
project  was  too  far  advanced  at  the 
time  to  be  arrested,  but  the  prediction 
has  been  verified  by  the  results.*  The 
advantages  derived  by  the  youths  who 
have  gone  to  America  fall  far  short  of 
the  success  attained  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Tiing  Wen  Kuan.t  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment arsenals  at  Shanghai  and  Foochow. 

IV.  M.  Gambetta's  Views  respect- 
ing Missionary  Questions. 
My  French  interpreter  told  me  that 
Gambetta,  the  new  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  a  man  of  just 
views,  who  would  not  be  disposed  to 
show  undue  partiality  to  Ihe  Catholic 
priests,  and  said  thai  it  would  be  well  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance,  so  ss  to  facil- 
itate Ihe  settlement  of  any  missionary 

*  The  siudenis  of  the  Mission  here  referred 
to  returned  Lo  China  toward  (he  end  of  iSSi, 
the  reasons  given  for  iheir  recall  being  much 
the  same  as  Ihose  staled  by  the  writer.  "  Al- 
Ibough  the  boya  have  not  learned  all  the  usclul 
aits  und  sciences  of  America,  they  adopted  all 
its  bad  tusloing,"  were  the  words  of  the  Com- 
missioner sent  10  report  on  the  subject.  The 
lads  are  now  at  Tientsin  engaged  in  various 
ways.  Some  of  Ihera  are  employed  in  the 
working  of  the  new  telegraph  line,  some  are 
studying  medicine  under  a  foreign  doctor 


I  engin 
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I  Government  schools  at  Peking  and  Canton 
for  the  instruction  of  Chinese  in  the  various 
brdnches  of  foreign  education. 


complications  which  might  arise  in  the 
fuiure.  I  have  often  heard  it  stated  ibat 
the  wife  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon 
altached  great  importance  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  ihat  this  is  the  reason  mission- 
ary questions  have  given  such  trouble 
in  the  past.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  the  influence  of  the  priests 
has  been  on  the  wane,  and  one  now 
meets  with  plenty  of  people  ready  to 
abuse  them.  While  on  board  the  steam- 
ship Amazone,  I  met  a  Frencli  naval 
captain,  who  volunteered  the  statement 
that  there  was  not  a  single  re^pi^ctable 
person  in  the  Church.  My  French 
interpreter  and  t he  captain  of  the  steamer 
both  reproved  him  at  the  time  for  mak- 
ing use  of  such  extravagant  language, 
but  the  interpreter  afterward  told  me 
in  private  that  it  was  true  enough  that 
there  were  few  good  men  and  virtuous 
women  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  establishments.  Frenchmen 
like  himself,  however,  he  added,  couM 
not  but  take  exception  to  such  strong 
language  as  that  used  by  the  French 
naval  officer,  especially  when  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
English.  None  had  a  better  knowledge 
or  a  more  thorough  abhorrence  of  the 
priesthood  than  Frenchmen  themselves. 
From  the  above  it  may  perhaps  be  pre- 
dicted that  cases  connected  witn  the 
priesthood  will  be  easier  to  deal  with  in 
the  fuiure. 


I  subsequently  went  to  call  upon 
Gambetta.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  in  France,  the  control  of 
State  affairs  has  devolved  upon  Ihe 
Presidents  of  the  two  Assemblies.  The 
Presidents  have  only  the  power  of  affix- 
ing their  signatures  and  giving  their 
approval.  Their  position  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Governors  and  Viceroys 
in  China,  who  receive  reports  from  their 
immediate  subordinates,  the  Financial 
and  Judicial  Commissioners,  and  express 
their  opinion  thereon.  A  Governor  or 
a  Viceroy  can,  however,  denounce  and 
degrade  his  subordinates,  and  if  he 
wishes  any  particular  line  of  action  to 
be  adopted,  he  can  impart  his  views  lo 
them,  and  require  them  to  shape  their 
reports  accordingly.  A  President  has 
no  such  powers  ;  and  though  bis  pt^i- 
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tion  is  s  vrry  exalted  one,  his  authoriC/  lecled  wisdom  of  many.  On  this  under- 
is  inrerior  lo  ihat  of  his  compeers  in  standing  I  readily  assented  to  his  re- 
China.  The  President  of  the  Chamber  quest, 
of  Deputies  lives  in  Paris  I  managed  ,-,  _  _ 
10  stl  an  introduclior,  lo  l.im  through  a  "■  O""'"  O"  B*"-"- 
fiiend,  and  appointed  a  day  lo  see  him.  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  lo 
We  had  a  very  friendly  conversalion.  President  Gravy's  one  evening.  The 
The  impression  1  gathered  from  what  inviiations  were  issued  some  days  be- 
he  said  was  that  ordinary  international  forehand  by  his  wife.  At  about  eleven 
questions  between  our  two  countties  o'clock  we  retired  to  the  bail-room, 
presented  litiie  difficulty,  and  that  the  where  dancing  was  kept  up  for  a  long 
wrangling  and  dilTeiences  of  opinion  lime-  In  the  West,  men  and  women  fol- 
which  occasionally  occurred  were  due  low  their  own  choice  in  making  marriage 
to  ihe  trouble  created  by  an  unreasoning  alliances,  and  the  original  idea  in  insti- 
priesthood.  He  said  that  he  was  not  tuling  dancing  parties  was  to  facilitate 
disposed  to  allow  the  priests  unbridled  the  arrangement  of  such  contracts. 
license.  Missionary  questions  would  ,,,,  „  „  _ 
henceforth  be  fairly  dealt  with,  and  no  ^"-  French  Taste  for  Chinese 
partiality  would  be  shown  to  the  priests.  Articles. 
The  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  Though  French  porcelain  and  French 
cement  more  closely  the  friendly  rela-  embroidery  are  daily  improving  in  qoal- 
tions  existing  between  our  respective  ity.  still  there  is  a  perfect  rage  in  every 
Gounliies.  1  ventured  to  doubt,  how-  household  in  France  for  Chinese  em- 
ever,  whether  reliance  can  be  placed  on  broidery  and  old  articles  of  Chinese  por- 
snch  language  ;  still,  judging  from  what  celain.  I  am  quite  unable  to  assign  any 
the  French  officer  slated  on  board  the  reason  for  this.  They  lavish  admiration 
Amazone,  and  Gambelta's  present  utter-  upon  Chinese  articles,  and  try  every 
ances,  the  influence  of  the  priests  would  means  of  improving  their  own,  which 
seem  to  be  declining.  they  still  consider  poor  in  comparison 
„  „  „  ^  with  ours.  It  ia  not  only  the  common 
V.  The  Panama  Canal.  p^^p,^  ,^^j  cultivate  this  art,  but  even 
When  I  got  home  I  found  M.  de  Les-  the  official  classes  regard  it  as  an  impor- 
seps  waiting  forme.  He  referred  to  the  tant  part  of  their  duty  lo  pay  attention 
great  success  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to  the  matter.  The  principle  would 
said  that  America  was  now  proposing  seem  to  be  the  same  as  that  adopted  by 
to  open  up  water  communication  be-  the  Chow  dynasty  in  appointing  public 
tween  two  points  on  the  east  and  west  inspectors  of  handiwork.  If  those  who 
for  ihe  transit  of  ships.  The  scheme  are  nowadays  charged  with  the  care  of 
was  now  under  public  discussion,  and  China's  interests  were  likewise  to  bestow 
no  decision  could  be  taken  just  yet.  A  some  attention  on  the  improvement  of 
general  meeting  was  convened  for  a  cer-  such  trivial  articles  of  manufacture,  Ihe 
tain  date,  at  which  every  one  was  enti-  result  could  not  fail  to  benefit  Ihe  corn- 
tied  to  express  his  views.  He  invited  mercial  interests  of  her  people, 
me  to  Kend  a  deputy  to  the  meeting  to  „,„  ,.,  .  „ 
hear  .he  discussion.  I  replied  that,  ow-  ^"1-  Western  .\rts  and  Civiliza- 
ing  lo  the  continuous  famines  and  dearth  "°^  derived  from  China. 
which  had  visited  the  northern  provin-  One  evening,  in  conversation  with 
ces  of  China  during  a  succession  of  Sung  Sheng,  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
years,  I  could  not  undeitake  to  sub-  the  systems  of  government  and  civiliza- 
scribe  capital  for  the  object,  but  that  I  tion  prevailing  in  the  West  bear  a  close 
would  gladly  send  an  ofhcer  lo  attend  resemblance  to  the  institutions  of  China 
the  meeting,  if  that  was  all  that  was  re-  in  the  time  of  the  Chow  dynasty.  Lao 
quired,  Lesscps  said  that  no  subscrip-  Tsze,  he  said,  after  serving  as  a  minister 
lions  would  be  asked  from  any  of  the  of  that  dynasty,  had  gone  to  the  West 
foreign  envoys  attending  the  meeling,  and  transplanted  the  laws  and  usages  of 
and  ihit.  the  enterprise  being  one  of  China  into  Western  soil-  The  asser- 
great  mnment,  the  object  was  to  arrive  tion   does   not,  unfortunately,   admit  of 


at  a  just  conclusion  by  aid  of  the  col-     positive  proof,   but  the  idea  is  xme  0|, 
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some  interest  and  novelty.  I  remarked, 
in  reply,  tha.t  Europe,  having  been  once 
inhabited  by  wild  ttibes,  had  in  all  prob- 
ability derived  i:s  literature  aod  political 
systems  from  Asia,  whence  they  had 
gradually  spread  westward,  and  this  I 
considered  the  explanation  of  the  resem- 
blance between  European  habits  and 
ways  and  ihose  of  China  In  olden  times.  I 
used  to  lell  my  French  interpreter  in  jest 
that  China's  sacred  Emperor  descend- 
ed in  an  unbroken  line  through  history, 
and  that  even  as  regards  Presidents  we 
had  Yao  and  Shun,*  ihe  best  that  ever 
existed.  This  was  of  course  merely  a 
joke,  but  siill  it  is  plain  that  all  Western 
institutions  have  existed  in  the  past  in 
China.  For  example,  in  the  West 
articles  of  household  use  are  invariably 
carved  and  engraved  with  taste  and 
neatness,  tite  idea  being  derived  from 
the  inscriptions  found  upon  goblets, 
cups,  and  like  utensils  of  antique  dale 
in  China.  It  may  be  said  (hat  steamers, 
steam-engines,  and  such  ingenious  con- 
trivances were  unknown  in  past  ages. 
By  such  an  assertion,  however,  the  fact 
is  ignored  that  mechanical  ingenuity 
depends  upon  material  resources,  and 
varies  according  lo  a  nation's  prosperity 
or  decay.  When  material  resources  fail, 
mechanical  arts  fall  into  neglect.  In 
olden  times  China  had  no  lack  of  me- 
chanical appliances,  but  as  her  nitlonal 
prosperiry  gradually  declined,  her  people 
felt  into  idle  and  thriftless  habits,  and 
mechanical  arts  gradually  died  out.  As, 
by  a  glance  at  what  Europe  now  is,  we 
may  see  what  China  once  was,  so  by 
noting  what  China  now  is,  we  may 
learn  what  Europe  will  one  day  be- 
come. The  time  will  arrive  when  West- 
ern workcraFt,  now  so  active  and  supe- 
rior, will  grow  inept,  and  Western  inge- 
nuity give  way  to  homelike  simplicity. 
The  fact  is,  the  earth's  productions  are 
not  sufficient  to  provide  forlhe  manifold 
wants  of  its  countless  people,  and  de- 
terioration is  one  of  nature's  laws. 


His  excellency  the  Brazilian  Minister 
called  upon  me  and  had  a  long  conver- 

•  Two  of  China's  earty  emperors,  who  are 
regarded  as  Ihc  models  ol  all  nisdom  and 
sovereiga  virtue. 


sation.  Some  days  previously  I  saw 
from  the  newspapers  that  Brazil  coniem* 
plated  sending  some  gunboats  to  China, 
with  a  view  to  negotiating  a  treaty  and 
procuring  coolies.  The  Minister  opened 
the  conversation  by  referiing  to  the 
large  extent  of  his  country,  which,  he 
said,  was  nearly  equal  in  area  to  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe.  Itsproduc- 
tions  were  so  abundant  as  lo  afford  inex- 
hausiible  supplies  lo  other  countries.  Its 
existence  as  a  Stale  dated  only  fifty 
years  back,  and  its  population,  which 
then  numbered  only  two  millions,  was 
now  upward  of  Htteen  millions.  It  was 
by  far  the  largest  country  in  South 
America;  had  at  one  time  been  a  depend- 
ency of  Portugal,  but  was  now  an  inde- 
pendent State.  Its  ruler  was  most  anx- 
ious to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with 
China,  and  the  matter  being  one  which 
had  to  be  inaugurated  without  previous 
introduction,  his  Sovereign  had  instruct- 
ed him  to  call  upon  the  Chinese  Minister 
in  London  to  open  negotiations.  To 
this  I  leplied  that  Powers  in  concluding 
treaties  with  China  had  always  sent  an 
envoy  thither  to  meet  a  high  officer 
deputed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  that  I  knew  of  no 
instance  in  which  the  envo)S  of  two 
countries  went  heedlessly  to  work  and 
made  treaties  in  the  capital  of  a  third 
nation.  Not  to  mention  a  Minister, 
even  an  Ambassador  had  no  such 
powers,  and  neither  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister in  England  nor  the  one  in  Ameiica 
could  assume  such  a  responsibility.  A 
good  deal  of  somewhat  troublesome  dis- 
cussion then  ensued.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  communicate  lo  the  Tsungli 
Yainen  the  fact  that  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment was  desirous  of  concluding  a 
treaty.  I  replied  that  it  was  my  duty, 
as  an  envoy  lo  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  my  Government 
and  Foreign  Powers,  and  that,  if  he 
addressed  me  officially  on  the  subject,  I 
would  not  fail  to  forward  his  communi- 
cation, but  that  I  could  pronounce  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  his  request  would 
be  granted  or  not.  He  then  asked, 
supposing  I  forwarded  his  inquiry,  how 
long  it  would  take  to  get  an  answer, 
and  inquired  whether  a  telegram  could 
not  be  sent  on  the  subject,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  immediate  dispatch  of 
Brazilian  ships  to  China.     ~ 


,o  China,     lo  «ply,|  I 
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pointed  out  that  there  was  no  need  of  strictions  would  be  placed  upon  their 
such  hurry  at  the  opening  of  negotia-  entering  and  leaving  the  ports.  I  told 
tions  and  said  that  I  could  not  telegraph  him  that  there  was  apparently  a  great 
on  a'  matter  of  such  supreme  impor-  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  value 
tance  and  which  required  such  careful  of  Chinese  labor.  Cuba  and  Peru 
coosideiation.  He  then  asked  whether  were  anxious  to  procure  cooties,  while 
Brazilian  ships  could  proceed  to  China  America  was  considering  the  expe- 
before  the  YamSn's  answer  was  received,  diency  of  driving  the  Chinese  out  of 
to  which  I  replied  that  there  would  be  San  Francisco.  I  did  not  know  any- 
no  good  in  iheir  doing  so  white  friendly  thing  of  ihe  character  and  habits  of  the 
relations  had  not  yet  come  under  con-  Brazilian  nation,  but  if  their  ships 
sideralion.  He  seemed  to  quite  grasp  engaged  in  the  coolie  traffic  and  did  not 
my  meaning,  but  always  kept  going  comply  with  the  Chinese  regulation 
hack  to  the  subject  of  dispatohing  respecting  emigration,  not  only  China 
ships  in  a  way  which  showed  me  that  would  refuse  her  sanction  to  such  a 
thcre'was  some  difficulty  connected  with  course,  but  England,  France  and  all 
the  matter,  and  that  the  probability  was  nations  opposed  to  slavery  would  en- 
that  they  were  already  on  the  way  and  force  the  rules  agreed  upon  within  re- 
could  not  now  be  stopped.  If  China  cent  years  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and 
should  hereafter  refuse  to  enter  into  would  exert  iheir  influence  to  put  a  slop 
treaty  relations,  gunboats  would  no  to  such  proceedings.  If,  however, 
doubt  be  sent  to  coerce  her ;  while  if  Brazil  was  guilty  of  no  abuse  in  procur- 
she  consents  to  entertain  the  question,  ing  the  coolies,  and  treated  them  prop- 
much  wrangling  and  discussion  will  be  erly,  China  would  no  doubt  extend  the 
the  unavoidable  result.  As  he  was  same  treatment  to  her  ships  as  she  did 
about  to  take  leave,  the  Minister  ear-  to  those  of  all  Treaty  Powers, 
neslly  asked  me  whether  I  thought  the  The  Brazilian  Minister  had  no  great 
YamSn  would  speedily  make  a  treaty  command  of  English,  and  both  Macart- 
with  his  country.  I  replied  that  it  was  ney  and  I  failed  to  catch  all  he  said, 
simply  my  duty  to  transmit  his  com-  His  French  being  somewhat  better,  I 
municaiion,  and  that  it  was  for  the  called  in  the  French  interpreter  to  our 
Yam6n  exclusively  lo  decide  whether  assistance, 
they  would  accede  to  the  request.  Foreign  Loans. 
Lookmg.  however,  to  the  circumstances, 

1  should  say  that  it  could  not  be  granted  I  see  from  the  newspapers  that  Tso 
quite  at  once.  The  period  for  the  revi-  Tsung-t'ang  has  borrowed  3,500,000 
sion  of  most  of  the  treaties  concluded  taels,  to  be  applied  toward  defraying 
with  Western  Powers  was  now  at  hand,  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  in  the 
and  as  these  treaties  hid  been  found  lo  north-west.  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
entail  considerable  inconvenience  upon  ing  whether  the  report  is  true  1 


the  Chinese  people,  they  would  probably  but  two  considerations  arise  in  c 
require  alteration  in  certain  respects,  tion  with  this  subject  which  give  cause 
If  Brazil  were  to  wait  until  alter  the  for  deep  regret.  In  the  first  place,  such 
revision  of  the  treaties  with  other  an  excessive  rate  of  interest  as  8  per 
powers,  and  base  her  proposed  treaty*  cent  is  without  precedent  in  Europe, 
upon  the  treaties  as  revised,  she  might  and  its  effect  can  only  be  to  sap  the 
hope  by  a  single  effort  to  secure  a  per-'  sources  of  China's  strength  for  the' 
manent  and  satisfactory  result.  If  a  enrichnientof  foreign  countries.  Again, 
hasty  step  were  taken,  while  alterations  the  frequency  with  which  China  has 
were  still  being  made  in  the  treaties  with  fraudulently  repudiated  the  loans  con- 
other  Powers,  Brazil  would  have  noth-  tracted  from  her  own  people  makes  them 
ing  lo  guide  her  course  of  action.  I  dread  the  very  thought  of  lending  to  the 
saw  him  to  the  door,  when  he  again  re-  Government,  and  her  only  resource  when 
fened  to  the  question  of  Brazilian  ships  an  emergency  arises  is  to  apply  to  the 
going  to  China,  and  asked  if  any  re-  foreign  merchants.     Now,  it  is  not  likely 

that  the  foreigner  is  going  to  bring  his 

money  all  the  way  across  the  sea  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  China.     No,  a  loan  is 
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,Wd  and  the  money  is  collected  from  xi.  The  Eari.  of  Beaconsfield. 

the  Chinese  people,  but  both  the  people 

and  the  Goveroment  suffer  severely  from        On   the   27ih   March,    1879,    I   called 

such  a  vast  amount  of  their  own  capital  upon    Beaconsfield.      He    is   a   man    of 

passing  through  foreign  hands,  as  a  large  marvellous  attainments  and  great  decision 

share  of  the  interest  is  appropriated  by  of  character,   and   (hough   over  seventy 

the  foreign  agent.     A  fine  scheme  this,  years  of  age,  shows  no  sign  of  physicd 

indeed  1  decay.     The  English   look  upon  him  as 

I  have  been  told  that  the  Khedive  of  the  Great  Wall  of  thtir  couniry.     I  have 

Egypt  borrowed  vast  sums  from  France  been  given  to  understand  that  during  the 

and  England,  which  he  employed  not  in  struggle  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the 

the  construction  of  railroads,  in  opening  Turks,  conscious  of  their  weakness,  were 

mines,  or   other   productive   works,   but  prepared  to  sue  for  peace  on  any  terms 

squandered   on  frivolous   objects.     The  the    Russians    might    wish    (o     impose, 

money  having  been  spent  as  fast  as  it  was  Beaconsfield  saw  that  it  was  against  the 

borrowed,  there  was   no   means   of   dis-  interests  of  England  to  allow  Russia  to 

charging    the    debt  when   the  time  for  carry  out  her  designs  upon  Turkey,  and 

repayment    arrived.     The    English   and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  him  that  British 

French,  seeing  the  state  of  mtsgovernment  troops  were  employed  to  assist   Turkey 

into  which  Egypt  had  fallen,  sent  officers  and  thwart  Russia. 

to  take  charge  of  the  Khedive's  affairs.  The  high  Ministers  and  Members 
and,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  of  Parliament  in  England  disapproved  of 
advanced  further  sums  to  help  him  out  the  use  of  force,  but  Beaconsfield,  not 
of  his  troubles.  No  sooner,  however,  heeding  their  remonstrances,  moved  the 
had  the  Khedive  got  the  money,  than  he  troops  and  made  such  a  demonstration  of 
summarily  dismissed  the  two  officers  war  that  Russia  took  fright  and  finally 
.  charged  with  the  management  of  his  accepted  the  English  conditions.  Bea- 
affairs,  and  showed  a  strong  disposition  consfield's  reputation  was  greatly  en- 
to  repudiate  his  liabilities.  The  British  hanced  by  this  stroke  of  policy.  When 
and  French  Governments  are  so  en-  he  goes  to  the  House  of  Parliament,  old 
raged  at  the  Khedive's  action,  that  and  young,  women  and  children,  flock 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  their  mak-  thither  to  get  a  sight  of  him  and  hear  bis 
ing  use  of  force  to  chastise  him  for  his  words.  As  they  watch  his  dignified  bear- 
conduct,  ing,  whispers  of  approv.il  and  respectful 
China  has  ample  means  and  abundant  deference  mark  their  admiialion  of  the 
resources,  and  though  these  petty  loans  man.  Beaconsfield,  though  far  advanced 
are  not  likely  to  cause  her  much  embar-  in  years,  is  so  pressed  with  public  busi- 
rassment,  still,  for  the  material  advance-  ness  that  foreign  envoys  wishing  to  see 
ment  of  a  country,  there  are  other  things  him  have  to  arrange  the  lime  of  meeting 
more  urgently  needed  than  gunboats  and  beforehand  by  letter,  and  so  I  followed 
armaments  of.  war.  It  is  a  poor  policy  the  same  course.  His  manner  was  gra- 
that  leaves  undone  what  ought  to  be  done  cious  and  courteous;  his  words  few  and  im- 
at  once,  and  presses  forward  what  might  pressive.  Our  conversation  was  confined 
well  be  deferred.  to  ordinary  topics. — NimUenlh  Century, 


THE  VIKING'S  BRIDE. 
BY    B.  MONTGOMERIB   RANKING. 

AsMUND  THE  Bold,  with  ihe  silken  locks. 

Merrily  Mows  ihe  western  wind, 
Haih  left  fair  Foinaes'  fjords  and  rocks ; 

Brown  are  the  braids  that  Queen  Freya  must  bind. 

For  sport  and  plunder  he  (areth  forth, 

And  to  bring  back  a  bride  lo  the  homely  noitht. 
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She  who  the  silken  locks  may  chann 

Must  be  won  by  the  might  of  his  good  right  arm. 

He  hath  sailed  to  the  south  for  a  year  and  a.  day. 
But  takelh  joy  in  no  oulland  way. 

Eastward  he  fareth  on  eager  quest, 

Till  Micklegaid  towers  grow  dim  in  the  West. 

Gold  hath  he  got  him,  and  sport,  and  fame. 
But  yet  no  maiden  to  be  his  dame. 

All  through  a  sullen  sea  and  lone 

The  dragon  speeds,  by  the  west  wind  blown. 

The  oarsmen  bend  to  the  sweeps  and  sing, 
The  red  sail  flaps  like  a  living  thing. 

At  length  in  the  East,  as  the  night  comes  down, 
Glitter  the  spires  of  a  goodly  town. 

"  Now  who  may  he  be,"  quoth  Asmund  bold, 
"  Who  lords  it  over  yon  stately  hold  ! 

'  He  shall  go  scatheless,  whatever  he  be, 
U  he  entreat  us  with  gold  and  fee. 

'  But  if  he  be  prideful,  and  say  us  nay, 
Porsooth,  he  shall  learn  of  us  Hildur's  play  !" 

As  they  came  by  where  the  city  lay 

They  heard  the  drums  and  the  trumpets'  bray. 

As  they  drew  nigh  to  the  landing-place 
They  knew  the  Saracens,  swart  of  face. 

Swart  of  face,  and  lithe  of  limb. 

That  rattled  their  quivers  and  scowled  full  grim. 

Outlaughed  Asmund  in  boyish  glee, 
'  I  take  no  force  of  these  swine  !  '  quoth  he ; 

'  Over  the  side  now,  heroes  all, 
Who  will  be  foremost  on  yonder  wall?" 

Into  the  tide  have  the  Norsemen  leapt, 
Clouds  of  arrows  their  decks  have  swept. 

Into  the  tide  and  up  on  the  wall 
Have  leapt  the  heroes  fair  and  tall. 

The  darts  and  arrows  they  fly  like  rain — 
And  yet  no  man  have  the  Valkyrs  ta'en. 

The  swart-faced  Paynims  are  all  arout. 
They  flee  like  stares  when  the  hawk  is  out. 

Like  wolves  that  hunt  through  the  winter  snow 
The  Bctserks  drive  the  hiding  foe. 
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Now  to  the  palace  the  wolves  have  come, 
And  why  stands  Asmiind  fixed  and  dumb  ? 

Under  the  portal  there  crouches  a  king. 
Over  him  towers  a  wonder- thing. 

A  maid  might  match  with  Gerda  fair. 
Who  flings  her  cloak  o'er  the  silver  hair ; 

With  cheeks  like  berries  and  eyes  like  night, 
Who  dies  on  high  o'er  the  trembling  wight; 

"  Who  would  come  at  my  sire,"  quoth  she, 

"  Must  reach  his  hcait  through  the  heart  of  me  I" 

Then  outspoke  Aamund,  blithe  and  free, 
"  A  pact,  sweet  lady,  it  so  shall  be  ! 

"  For  I  will  win  thy  warrior'i  heart, 
No  meaner  groom  shall  in  thee  have  part. 

"  Thou  as  my  lady  shall  northward  wend, 
A  new-found  son  shall  thy  sire  defend  !'* 

She  hath  looked  on  his  limbs,  she  hath  looked  in  his  eyes, 
The  brown  cheek  reddens  like  sunset  skies. 

She  hath  looked  on  the  wealth  of  his  golden  hair, 
The  dark  eyes  veil,  for  her  fate  is  there. 

Never  a  word  she  hath  said  but  three, 
'  I  am  thine  ;"  and  the  Viking  hath  bowed  knee. 


Now  many  a  swart  face  lies  in  grave. 
With  silk  and  torches  the  town  is  brave. 

The  dotard  king  he  was  nothing  loath 
To  save  his  skull  by  his  daughter's  oath  ! 

The  Saracen  maid  so  frank  and  free 
She  went  with  her  lover  in  loyalty. 

Until  the  priest  her  brow  might  sign 
And  handlast  both  with  the  rite  divine. 

Micklegard's  won,  and  Micklegard's  passed, 
Asmund  and  Maura  are  one  at  last. 

The  bark  goeR  swift  o'er  the  southern  sea 

As  they  seek  to  the  north  where  their  home  shall  be. 

Side  by  side  on  the  stout  pine  deck 
They  cling,  nor  speak,  nor  of  sorrow  reck. 

Merrily  sing  the  shrouds  above, 

Merrily  blows  the  western  wind. 
The  wedding  song  of  the  Viking's  love, 

Brown  are  the  braids  titat  Queen  Freya  must  bind.-~^£elgrau^.^ 
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THE    ANCESTRY    OF    BIRDS. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN, 

Seated  on  the  dry  hillside  here,  by  dying  race.  They  have  seen  their  best 
the  belted  blue  Mediteiranean,  I  have  days.  But  in  the  great  secondary  age, 
picked  up  from  the  ground  a  bit  of  as  Tennyson  graphically  puts  it,  "A 
blanched  and  mouldering  bone,  weU  monstrous  eft  was  of  old  the  lord  and 
cleaned  to  my  hand  by  the  unconsciuus  master  of  earth."  At  the  beginning 
friendliness  of  the  buay  ants  ;  and  look-  of  that  time  the  mammals  had  not  been 
iog  closely  at  it  I  recognize  it  at  cnce,  developed  at  all ;  and  even  at  its  close 
with  a  sympathetic  sigh,  for  the  solid  they  were  but  a  feeble  folk,  represtnied 
welded  tail-piece  of  some  departed  Brit-  only  by  weak  creatures  like  the  smaller 
ish  tourist  swallow.  He  came  here  like  pouched  animals  of  Australia  and  Tos- 
ourselves,  no  doubt,  to  escape  the  ttrrors  mania.  Accordingly,  durmg  the  secon- 
of  an  English  waiter  :  but  among  these  dary  period,  the  reptiles  had  things 
pine-clad  Provencal  summits  some  everywhere  pretty  much  their  own  way, 
nameless  calamity  overtook  him,  from  ruling  over  the  eanh  as  absolutely  as 
greedy  kestrel  or  from  native  sportsman,  man  and  the  mammals  do  now.  Like 
and  left  him  here,  a  sheer  hulk,  for  the  all  dominant  tjpes  for  the  time  being, 
future  contemplation  of  a  wandering  and  they  split  up  into  many  and  various 
lazy  field  naturalist.  Fit  text,  tiuly,  forms.  In  the  sea,  Ihey  became  huge  pad- 
for  a  sermon  on  the  ancestry  of  birds;  dling  enaliosaurians  ;  on  the  dry  land, 
for  this  solid  tail-bone  of  his  tells  moie  Ihey  became  great  erect  deinosaurians  ; 
strangelylhananyotherpart  of  his  whole  in  the  air,  they  became  terrible  fljing 
anatomy  the  curious  story  of  his  evolu-  pterodactyls.  For  a  vast  epoch  they 
tion  from  some  primilivelizard-like  pro-  inherited  the  earth;  and  then  at  last 
genilor.  Close  by  here,  among  the  dry  they  began  to  fail,  in  compeiiiion  with 
rosemary  and  large-leaved  cistus  by  my  their  own  more  developed  descendants, 
side,  a  few  weathered  tips  of  naked  bask-  the  birds  and  mammals.  One  by  one 
ing  limestone  are  peeping  thirstily  they  died  out  before  the  face  of  the 
through  the  arid  soil ;  and  on  one  of  younger  fauna,  until  at  last  only  a  few 
these  gray  lichen -covered  masses  a  crocodiles  and  alligators,  a  few  great 
motionless  gray  lizard  sits  sunning  his  snakes,  and  a  few  big  turtles,  remain 
limbs,  in  hue  and  spots  just  like  the  among  the  wee  skulking  lizards  and 
lichen  itself,  so  that  none  but  a  sharp  geckos  lo  remind  lis  of  the  enormous 
eye  could  detect  his  presence,  oc  dis-  reptilian  types  that  crowded  the  surface 
tinguish  his  little  curling  body  from  the  of  the  liassic  oceans. 
julling  angles  of  the  rock,  to  which  it  Long  before  the  actual  arrival  of  true 
adapts  itself  with  such  marvellous  accu-  birds  upon  the  scene,  however,  sundry 
racy.  Only  the  restless  sidelong  glance  branches  of  the  reptilian  class  had  been 
from  the  quick  up-turned  eye,  suffices  to  gradually  approximating  to  and  fore- 
tell one  that  this  is  a  living  animal  and  shadowing  the  future  flying  things.  In- 
not  a  piece  of  the  hfeless  stone  on  which  deed,  one  may  say  that  at  an  early 
it  "rests  like  a  shadow."  A  very  period  the  central  reptilian  stock,  con- 
snake  the  lizard  looks  in  outline,  with  sisting  of  the  long,  lithe,  four  legged 
only  a  pair  of  sprawling  fore-legs,  and  forms  like  the  lizards,  still  closely  allied 
a  pair  of  sprawling  hind-legs,  to  distin-  in  shape  to  iheif  primitive  newt-like 
guish  him  outwardly  from  his  serpen-  and  eel-like  ancestors,  began  to  divide 
t  ne  kJD.  Yet  from  some  such  lizard  laterally  into  sundry  important  branches, 
as  this,  my  swallow  and  all  other  bird;  Some  of  them  lost  their  limbs  and  be- 
ars ultimately  descended  ;  and  from  such  came  serpents;  others  acquired  bony 
a  little  creeping  four-legged  reptile,  body-coverings  and  became  turtles  ;  but 
science  has  to  undertake  the  evolution-  the  vast  majority  went  off  in  one  of 
ary  pedigree  of  the  powerful  ei^le  or  two  directions,  either  as  fish  like  sea* 
the  broad-winged  albatross.  saurians  or  as  bird-like  land  saurians. 
Reptiles  are  at  present  a  small  and  It  is  with  this  last  division  alone  that 
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we  shall  have  largely  to  deal  in  trac-  the  lower  monkey-like  animals,  the  so- 
in);  out  ihe  pedigree  of  our  existing  called  flying  lemur  or  galeopiihecus  has 
birds.  Their  fossil  remains  supplv  us  hit  upon  an  exactly  similar  plan  ;  while 
with  many  connecting  links  which  help  in  Ihe  bats,  a  membrane  n-hich  may 
us'to  bridge  over  the  distance  between  be  fairly  called  a  wing  has  been  evolved 
the  modern  representatives  of  the  two  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 
classes.  It  is  true,  none  of  these  links  Everywtiere  the  habit  of  living  among 
can  be  said  to  occupy  an  exactly  inter*  trees  or  jumping  from  rocks  tends  to 
mediate  place  between  reptiles  and  produce  either  parachute  or  wing-like 
birds  ;  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  organs  ;  and  in  our  own  lime  the  len- 
as  forming  an  actualparlof  the  ancestry  dency  is  very  fully  displayed  among  a 
of  our  own  swallows  and  pigeons  :  they  large  number  of  foresline  mammals, 
are  rather  closely  related  collateral  During  the  secondary  ages,  however, 
members  of  the  family,  than  real  factors  it  was  the  reptiles  which  took  to  thus 
in  the  central  line  of  descent.  But  they  developing  a  rudimentary  flying  mechan- 
at  least  serve  lo  show  that  at  and  before  ism.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are 
the  period  when  true  birds  first  appear-  some  modern  lizards,  the  "  flying  drag- 
cd  upon  earth,  many  members  oE  one  ons"  of  popular  natural  history,  which 
great  reptilian  group  had  made  immense  possess  a  parachute  arrangement  of  the 
advances  in  several  distinct  directions  front  ribs,  and  are  so  enabled  to  jump 
toward  the  perfected  avian  type,  lightly  from  branch  to  branch,  somewhat 
Clearly,  the  first  step  toward  the  in  the  same  manner  as  the  flying  squic- 
development  of  a  bird  must  consist  in  rels.  But  this  is  an  independent  and 
acquiritig  a  more  or  less  upright  habit  :  comparatively  late  development  of  a  Ry- 
for  the  legs  must  be  well  di^erentiated  ing  apparatus  .imong  the  reptiles,  quite 
into  a  laige  hind  pair  and  a  free  fore  distinct  in  character  from  those  which 
pair,  before  the  last  can  be  further  were  in  vogue  among  the  real  and  much 
specialiied  into  feathered  wings;  and  more  terrible  flying  dragons  of  the  liassic 
the  body  must  have  acquired  a  forward  and  oolitic  age.  Far  the  most  remark- 
poise  before  fljing  becomes  a  possible  able  of  these  predecessors  of  the  true 
mode  of  locomotion.  5uch  an  upright  birds  were  the  pterodactyls  whose  bones 
habit  is  first  foreshadowed  in  the  larger-  we  still  find  in  our  English  cliffs  at 
limbed  and  longer-legged  lizards  like  t!ie  Lyme  Regis  and  Whitby;  creatures 
deinosaurians,  which  walked  to  some  with  a  large  reptilian  head,  fierce  jaws 
extent  erect,  and  more  particularly  in  set  with  sharp  pointed  teeth,  and  fore- 
some  more  highly  specialized  reptiles  arms  prolonged  into  a  great  projecting 
like  the  iguanodon,  which  had  large  finger  so  as  to  support  a  membranous 
hind  legs  and  small  forelegs,  and  could  wing  or  fold  of  skin,  somewhat  analo- 
walk  or  hop  on  the  hind-legs  alone,  gous  to  that  of  the  bats.  The  pterodac- 
niuch  after  (he  fashion  of  a  kangaroo,  tyls  do  not  stand  anywhere  in  the  regu- 
or  still  more  of  a  jerboa  or  a  chinchilla,  lar  line  of  descent  toward  the  true  birds  ; 
Now,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  tendency  but  they  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
lo  acquire  the  most  rudimentary  form  a  general  tendency  then  existed  among 
of  flying  is  common  among  animals  of  the  higher  reptiles  toward  the  develop* 
this  semi  erect  habit,  especially  when  ment  of  a  flying  org^n.  In  these  fright- 
they  frequent  forests  and  jump  about  ful  dragons,  the  orgin  of  flight  is  formed 
much  from  tree  to  tree.  For  example,  by  an  immense  ptotongation  of  the  last 
among  our  modern  mammals,  the  squir-  finger  on  each  fore-leg,  to  a  length  about 
lels  are  a  race  much  given  to  sitting  on  as  great  as  that  of  Ihe  rest  of  the  leg  all 
their  hind-legs  and  using  their  paws  as  put  together.  Between  this  long  bony 
hands  ;  while  they  are  also  much  accus-  finger  and  the  hind-leg  there  stretched 
tomed  (o  jumping  lightly  from  bough  to  in  all  probability  a  feaihcrless  wing  like 
bough  :  and  some  among  them,  the  fly-  a  bat's,  Dy  means  of  which  the  pteiodac- 
ing  squirrels,  have  developed  a  sort  of  tyl  darted  through  the  air  and  pounced 
parachute  consisting  of  an  extensible  down  upon  its  cowering  victims.  As 
skin  between  the  fore  and  hind-legs,  in  birds,  the  bones  were  made  very  light 
which  ihey  use  to  break  their  fall  in  de-  and  filled  with  air  instead  of  marrow  ; 
scending  to  the  ground.     Again,  among  and  all   the  other  indications  of    the 
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skeleton  show  that  the  creatures  were  mentioning  to  fly  with,  approaches  even 

specially  designed  for  the    function  of  nearer    in    the    combination    of    both 

flight.     Imagine  across  between  a  vult-  points   to    this    very    bird-like    oolitic 

uie    and    a   crocodile,    and    you    have  reptile. 

something  like  a  vague  mental  picture  of  Even  compsognathus  himself,  how- 
a  ptfrodact)].  ever,  though  very  closely  allied  to  the 
But  at  the  very  time  when  the  terres-  true  birds,  cannot  be  held  to  stand  as  an 
trial  reptilian  t)pe  was  branching  out  in  actual  point  in  the  progressive  pedi- 
one  direction  toward  the  anccstois  of  grec,  because  in  the  very  same  Solen- 
the  pterodactyls,  it  was  branching  out  hofen  slates  we  And  a  real  feathered  bird 
in  another  direction  toward  the  ances-  in  person.  Accordingly,  as  the  two 
tors  of  the  true  birds.  In  the  curious  were  thus  conlemporaiies,  the  one  could 
Lithographic  Slate  of  Sotenhofen  we  not  possibly  be  the  direct  ancestor  of 
have  pttscrved  for  us  a  great  number  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly 
fossil  forms  with  an  exlraordinarv  degree  from  some  form  very  closely  resembling 
of  perfection  ;  and  among  these  are  compsognathus  that  the  true  birds  are 
several  which  help  us  on  greatly  from  descended.  Wc  have  only  to  suppose 
the  reptilian  to  the  avian  structure,  such  a  reptiletoacquire  forestine  habits, 
The  Lithographic  Slate  is  a  member  of  and  to  btgin  jumpingftecly  from  tree  to 
the  upper  oolitic  formation,  and  it  is  tree,  in  order  to  scl  up  (he  series  of 
worked,  as  iis  name  implies,  for  the  pur-  changes  by  which  a  true  bird  might  be 
pose  of  producing  stones  for  the  process  produced.  But  the  first  historical  bird 
of  lithography.  But  the  same  proper-  of  which  we  know  anything,  the  archie- 
ties  which  make  the  alate  in  its  present  opteiyx  of  the  Solenhofm  sIjic,  still 
condition  take  so  readily  the  impress  of  remains  in  many  points  essentially  a  rep- 
a  letter  or  a  sketch,  made  it  in  its  earlier  tile.  It  is  only  bird-like  in  two  main 
condition  take  the  impress  of  the  vaii-  particulars  ;  its  possession  of  rudimtn- 
ous  organisms  nnbedded  as  they  fell  in  tary  wings,  and  its  possession  of 
iis  soft  mud.  Even  the  forms  and  petals  feathers.  From  the  popular  point  of 
of  early  flowers  watched  down  by  floods  view,  these  two  particuliis  are  decisive 
into  the  half-formed  mud  bank,  have  been  in  favor  of  its  bein'g  considered  a  bird  ; 
thus  preserved  for  us  with  wonderful  but  its  anatomical  structure  is  sufficient 
minuteness.  Most  interesting  of  all  for  to  make  it  at  least  half  a  reptile  ;  and 
our  present  purpose,  however,  are  the  eminent  authorities  have  diffeicd  (with 
bones  of  coniempurary  reptiles  and  birds  their  usual  acrimony)  as  to  whether  it 
which  this  nature-piinling  rock  incloses  ought  pioperjy  to  be  called  a  bird-like 
for  the  behoof  of  modern  naturalists,  saurian  or  a  lizard-like  bird.  There  IS 
One  such  reptile,  known  as  compsogna-  nothing  like  a  mete  question  of  words 
thus,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  among  such  as  this  to  set  scientific  men  or 
its  own  class  the  place  filUd  among  theologians  roundly  by  the  ears  for  half 
existing  mammals  by  the  kangaroa  a  century  together. 
It  was  a  rather  swan-like  erect  saurian,  Archaeopteryx,  then,  is  just  comp- 
standing  gracelully  on  its  hind  paws,  sognathus  provided  with  rude  wings 
wiih  its  fore-ltgs  free,  and  probjbly  and  feathers,  but  iii  most  other  le- 
dr.ig^ing  its  round  lail  behind  it  on  the  spects  a  good  lizard.  Unlike  all  mod- 
giound  as  a  support  to  steady  its  gait,  ern  birds,  it  has  a  long  tail  composed 
I'hc  neck  was  lung  and  arched,  and  the  of  twenty  separate  vettebrfe  ;  and  up- 
head  small  and  bird-like  in  shape  ;  but  posite  each  vertebra  stand  two  siout 
the  jaws  are  armed  with  sharp  and  quill  feathers,  so  that  instead  of  foim- 
powertul  teeth,  as  in  the  pterodact>is.  ing  a  (an,  as  in  our  own  pigeons  and 
Altogether,  compsognathus  must  have  turkeys,  they  form  a  long  pinnate 
looked  in  ouiwjid  appearance  not  at  all  series  like  the  le.ifleis  of  yonder  palm 
unlike  such  birds  as  the  auks  and  branch.  These  feathers,  like  all  othcis, 
ptnguins,  though  its  real  structural  show  traces  of  theirotigin  from  thescales 
affiuiiics  lie  raihtr  with  the  emus  and  of  lizards.  Moreover,  in  the  jaw  are 
osowaiics.  The  apterjx  or  kiwi  of  planted  some  small  conical  iceih.  the 
New  Zealand,  nhich  is  a  biid  that  does  like  of  which  of  couise  exist  in  no  living 
not  fl),  because  ii  has  no  wings  worth  tird.  The  skeleton  is  fur  the  uipst  patt, 
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reptilian  ;  and  though  the  legs  are  bird-  and  thus  the  early  forms  of  birds  differ 
like,  they  are  not  much  more  so  than  far  more  among  themselves  than  do  any 
those  of  compsognathus,  an  unmixed  modern  members  of  the  feathered  king- 
reptile.  Even  the  wings  are  more  like  dom.  In  other  words,  when  the  full 
the  foie-legs,  and  could  only  be  used  bird  type  was  finally  evolved,  it  proved 
for  Dight  by  the  aid  o(  a.  side  membrane,  so  much  belter  adapted  to  its  airy  mode 
Accordingly,  we  may  say  that  we  have  of  life*  than  any  other  and  earlier  creat- 
tithogiaphed  for  us  in  archteopleryx  a  urc,  that  it  lived  down  not  only  the  rude 
specimen  of  the  intermediate  state,  when  reptilian  pterodactyls,  but  also  the  sim- 
reptiles  are  just  in  the  very  act  of  passing  pier  piimeval  forms  of  birds  themselves  : 
into  birds.  The  scales  and  protuberances  exactly  as  civilized  European  man  is 
on  the  body  had  already  developed  into  now  living  down,  not  only  the  clephanis 
fenlhers ;  the  forelegs  had  already  de-  and  buftaloes,  but  the  red  Indian  and 
veloped  into  rude  and  imperfect  wings,  the  Australian  black  fellow  as  well, 
and  the  feet  had  become  decidedly  bird-  Some  of  the  var)iDg  primeval  forms 
like  ;  bat  as  yet  there  was  only  a  very  have  been  preserved  by  us  as  fossils  in 
small  breast-bone,  the  tail  remained  in  the  chjlk  deposits  of  the  Western 
internal  structure  like  that  of  a  lizard,  Slates,  which  are  of  course  later  in  date 
the  jaws  still  contained  pointed  teeth,  than  the  oolitic  slates  of  Solenhofen, 
and  the  wing  ended  in  a  three-toed  where  we  find  the  compsognathus  and 
hand,  while  flight  was  piobably  as  rudi-  his  cousin  the  archffiopterjx.  Une  of 
inenlary  as  in  the  flying  lemur  and  the  these  tirst  sketches,  the  ichthyornis,  has 
flying  squirrel.  Nowhere  in  the  organic  a  row  of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  displays 
series  has  geology  supplied  us  with  a  another  strikingly  early  reptilian  or  fish- 
belter  missing  link  than  this  uncouth  like  peculiarity  in  the  joints  of  its  back- 
and  half-formed  creature,  nature's  first  bone,  which  are  cup-shaped  or  hollow 
teniativerough  draftof  thebeautifulaod  on  either  side,  exactly  like  those  of  a 
cxrjuisitely  adapted  modern  birds.  cod.  This  strange  bird  must  have  re- 
Such  an  animal,  once  introduced,  was  sembled  an  emu  m  many  respects,  and 
sure  to  undergo  further  modification,  to  it  might  easily  have  devoured  the  large 
fit  it  more  perfectly  Tor  its  new  sphere  ganoid  fish  of  this  period  with  its  for- 
of  action.  In  the  first  place,  the  tail  mid.ible  jaws.  Still  more  reptilian  in 
was  sure  to  grow  shorter  and  shorter,  by  some  particulars  is  the  hesperornis,  also 
stress  of  natural  selection,  because  a  found  in  the  western  Agierican  chalk, 
more  fan-like  organ  would  act  belter  Hesperornis  was  a  huge  swimming 
as  a  rudder  to  steer  the  flight  than  the  ostrich,  and  it  had  pointed  teeth  like  a 
long  lizard-like  tail  of  archffiopteryx.  crocodile's  set  in  a  groove  running  down 
In  the  second  place,  the  general  bony  the  jawbone.  They  were  supported  on 
structure  was  sure  to  grow  belter  adapt-  stout  fangs,  in  the  same  way  as  the  teeth 
ed  for  Htghi,  by  the  development  of  of  its  reptilian  allies,  the  mosasaurians. 
some  such  feature  as  the  keebd  breast-  Liketheosliich,  hesperornis  hada  broad 
bone,  and  the  general  modification  of  breast-bone,  but  this  breast-bone  was 
the  other  parts  (especially  the  wing)  into  disiitute  of  a  keel,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
better  correspondence  with  their  new  all  the  ostrich  family.  The  wings  were 
function.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  very  imperfect,  like  those  of  the 
not  be  supposed  that  alt  intermediate  cassowaries.  In  its  tail,  hesperornis 
birds  would  lose  their  reptilian  features  resembled  its  predecessor,  archfeopteryx, 
equally  and  symmetrically.  Some  for  a  so  far  as  regards  the  lizard-like  separate- 
lime  might  retain  one  lizard-like  pecuH-  ness  of  the  veriebire,  except  at  the  ex- 
arity,  say  the  teeth,  and  some  might  treme  end,  where  they  were  slightly 
retain  another,  say  sundry  anatomical  massed  together  into  the  first  lesem- 
points  in  the  structure  of  the  skeleton,  blance  of  a  ploughshare  bone,  such  as 
It  was  long  indeed  before  the  whole  iheone  1  hold  in  my  hand-  Thus  these 
tribe  of  birds  acquired  the  entire  set  of  two  intermediate  birds  of  the  chalk 
traits  which  we  now  regard  as  charac-  period,  though  slightly  more  bird-like 
terislic  of  their  class.  During  the  inter-  than  their  cousins  of  the  oolitic  age,  still 
vening  period  they  kept  varying  in  all  retained,  each  in  its  own  w,ay,  many  un- 
direclions,  tentatively  if  one  may  say  so,  mistakable  relics  of  their  descent  from 
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re[iiilian  or  almost  amphibian  ancestors,  period   from   the  great    continents,  so 

As  usual,  the  farther  we   go   back,  the  that  they  possessed  none  of  the  higher 

more  do  we  iind  all  ihe  tines  converging  classes  of  mammals,  as  in  the  case  of 

toward  a  common  cenire.  Australia,  South  America,  New  Zealand. 

The  primitive  teeth  died  slowly  and  and  South  Africa.     In  these  districts, 

gradually  out  as  time  went  on.     In  the  terrestrial  birds  had  a  chance  which  Ihey 

siill  later  eocene  deposits  of  the  London  had  not  in  the  great  circumpolar  land  ' 

clay  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  we  find  the  tract,    now   divided  into  two  portions, 

remains  of  a  true  bird,  known  as  odon-  North  Allierica  on   the  west,   and   Asia 

topteryx,  in  which  the  teeth  haveentirely  and  Europe  on  the  east.     It  is  in  Aus- 

coalesced  with   the  beak,  and  have  as-  tralia  and   the  southern    extremities  of 

sumed  the  form  of    bony    projections.  America  and  Africa,  therefore,  that  we 

Strict  biologists  will  tell  us  that  these  must  look  for  the  most  antiquated  forms 

projections  are  not  teeth  at  all,  because  of  birds  still  surviving  in  the  world  at  the 

true  teeth  arn  not  bony  in  structure,  and  present  day. 

are  develuped  fiom  the  skin  of  the  gums.  The  decadent  and  now  almost  extinct 
But  such  hair-splitting  distinctions  arc  order  of  struthious  birds,  to  which 
of  little  value  from  the  evolutionary  ostriches  and  cassowaries  belong,  sup- 
point  of  view  ;  the  really  important  fart  plies  us  with  the  best  examples  of  such 
to  observe  is  (bis,  that  while  hesperornis  antique  forms.  These  birds  ate  all  disin- 
has  teeth  in  a  groove,  reptile  fashion,  Kuished  from  every  other  known  species, 
ichthyomis  has  teeth  in  distinct  sockets,  except  the  transitional  Solenhofen  creat- 
mammal  fashion,  and  odontopteryx  has  ure  and  atfew  other  old  types,  by  the 
them  reduced  to  bony  projections  from  fact  that  they  have  no  keel  to  the  flat 
the  bill,  in  a  fashion  all  its  own,  thus  .breast-bone;  a  peculiarity  which  at  once 
leading  Ihe  way  to  modern  birds,  in  marks  them  out  as  not  adapted  for  flight, 
which  the  teeth  are  wholly  wanting,  and  Every  one  whose  anatomical  studies 
the  bill  alone  remains.  Indeed,  among  have  been  carried  on  as  far  as  the  carv- 
our  existing  kinds  there  are  some  which  ing  of  a  chicken  or  a  pheasant  for  dinner, 
still  keep  up  some  dim  memory  of  the  knows  that  the  two  halves  of  the  breast 
odonioptei)x  stage  ;  for  the  merganser,  are  divided  by  a  sharp  keel  or  edge  pro- 
a  swimming  fish-eaiing  bird,  has  bony  trudingfrom  the  breast-bone  ;  but  in  the 
ridges  on. its  bill,  which  help  it  to  grasp  ostrich  and  their  allies  such  a  keel  is 
its  prey  ;  and  the  South  American  leaf-  wanting,  and  the  breast-bone  is  rounded  , 
cutter  has  a  double  set  of  bony  bosses  and  blunt.  At  one  time  these  flat- 
on  its  beak  and  palate.  chested    birds  were  ^idely    distributed 

The  most  apparently  distinctive  feat-  over  the  whole  world  ;  for  they  are  found 
ure  of  birds  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  fly.  in  fossil  forms  from  China  to  Peru  ;  but 
It  is  this  that  gives  them  their  feathers,  as  the  mammalian  race  increased  and 
their  wings,  and  their  peculiar  bony  multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth, 
structure.  And  yet,  truism  as  stfch  a  only  (he  best  adapted  keeled  birds  were 
statement  sounds,  there  are  a  great  many  able  to  hold  their  own  against  these  four- 
birds  that  do  not  fly  :  and  it  is  among  legged  competitors  in  the  great  conti- 
these  terrestrial  or  swimming  kinds  that  nenls.  Thus  the  gigantic  ostriches  of  the 
«e  must  look  for  the  nearest  modern  Isle  of  Sheppey  and  the  great  divers  of 
approaches  to  the  primitive  bird  type,  the  Western  Statesdied  slowly  out,  leav- 
From  the  very  beginning  biids  had  to  ing  all  their  modern  kindred  to  inhabit 
etidure  the  fierce  competition  of  the  the  less  progressive  southern  hemisphere 
mammals,  which  had  been  developed  at  atone.  Even  there,  the  monstrous 
a  slightly  earlier  period  ;  and  they  have  sepyornis,  a  huge  stalking  wingless  bird, 
for  thft  most  part  taken  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Madagascar  in  the 
to  *the  air,  where  alone  they  possess  a  tertiary  age,  while  the  great  moa  of  New 
distinct  superiority  over  their  mam-  Zealand,  after  living  down  to  almost  his- 
malian  compeers.  There  are  certain  torical  times,  fell  a  victim  at  last  to  that 
spots,  however,  where  mammals  have  very  aggressive  and  hungry  mammal,  the 
been  unable  to  {lenetrate,  as  in  oceanic  Maori  himself.  This  almost  reduces  the 
islands  ;  and  there  are  certain  other  existing  struthious  types  to  three  small 
spots  which  were  insulated  for  a  long  and  scattered  colonies,   in  Australasia. 
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South  Africa,  and  South  America  respec- 
tively, though  there  are  still  probably  a 
few  ostriches  left  in  some  remote  parts 
of  the  Asialic  continent. 

The  Australian  ostrich  kind  are  in 
many  respects  the  most  aichaic  and 
,  peculiar  of  all.  Strangest  among  them  is 
the  kiwi  or  apteryx  of  New  Zealand, 
that  almost  wholly  wingless  ^ird  who 
may  be  seen  any  morning  at  the  Zoo, 
f^ravely  stalking  up  and  down,  like  an 
im)ioriant  political  prisoner,  within  the 
small  inclosure  to  which  tyrannical 
circumstances  have  lemporarily  con- 
fined him.  The  kiwi  has  feathers 
which  closely  resemble  hair  in  texture, 
and  his  wings  are  so  vciy  rudimentary 
thai  they  can  only  be  properly  observed 
at  a  post-mortem  examination.  His 
bones  have  no  air  canals,  and  some  of 
his  internal  anatomy  is  very  abnormal. 
The  cjssowaries  of  the  Papuan  district 
are  somewhat  more  bird-like  yi  type,  but 
they  also  preserve  many  antique  features, 
especially  in  the  relative  smallness  of  the 
head  and  brain  compared  with  the  gen- 
eral sizjol  ihe  whole  body.  TheAustia- 
tian  emus  approach  more  closely  to  the 
true  oattichcs,  and  their  feathers  are  far 
more  feathery  than  those  of  the  casso- 
wary. In  both  these  classes,  however,  the 
smalt  and  functionless  wings  are  destitute 
of  plume,',  which  aie  only  represented 
by  a  few  stiff  horny  shafts.  The  true 
osttiches,  including  both  the  familiar 
African  specits  and  ihe  South  American 
rhedS,  tiave  real  ifings  with  real  feathers 
in  them,  though  they  can  only  use  them 
to  aid  ihem  in  running,  and  not  for  the 
puipose  of  flight.  They  are,  therefore, 
the  most  biidllke  of  their  order,  with 
small  wings  and  very  feathery  plumes. 
We  may  faitly  regard  all  these  keelless 
and  olten  wingless  birds — the  kiwis, 
cassowaries,  emus,  and  ostriches— as 
the  last  survivors  of  a  very  ancient 
group,  imincdiauly  descended^from  an- 
cestuis  not  unlike  the  toothed  hesperor- 
nh,  and  never  forced  by  circumstances 
to  divelop  into  the  lull  avian  type 
represented  by  the  swallows,  hawks, 
and  hcions.  All  of  them  are  strictly 
tencstrial  in  their  habits  ;  none  of  them 
can  fly  in  even  the  slightest  degree  ;  and 
the  feathers  of  the  most  developed 
aming  them  invariatly  hck  the  tiny 
baibules  or  small  tiooks  which  bind 
together  the  cross  barbs  in  the  feathers 
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of  the  flying  bird,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
pact and  resisting  blade.  It  is  this  loose- 
ness of  the  cross  barbs  which  gives  os- 
trich plumtstheir  tight  and  fluffy  appear- 
ance ;  while,  pushed  to  an  extreme  in 
the  cassowary  and  the  kiwi,  it  makes 
the  plumage  of  those  ugly  birds  approx- 
imate in  ctiaracter  to  the  hair  ot  mam- 
mals. Though  from  the  human  and 
decorative  point  of  view  we  may  admiie 
the  fluffiness  of  ostrich  plumes,  it  is 
obvious  that,  looked  upon  as  a  question 
of  relative  development,  such  loose  float- 
ing baibs  are  far  less  advanced  in  t>pe 
than  the  firm  and  tightly  interlocked 
quill  feathers  of  a  goose  or  laven,  with 
which  alone  sustained  flight  is  possible. 

Except  in  such  isolated  countries 
where  higher  mammals  do  not,  or  did 
not  till  lately,  exist,  the  power  of  flight, 
once  acquired,  was  sure  to  be  developed 
in  a  high  degree.  For  the  possessiori 
of  feathers  givts  birds  an  advantage  in 
this  respect  which  enables  even  the  tittle 
sparrows  to  hold  their  own  in  the  midit 
of  our  crowded  cities.  Hence  all  other 
modern  birds,  except  these  lingeiinf; 
ostrich-like  creatures,  have  keeled  bieast- 
bones,  which  imply  their  descent  from 
forms  adapted  to  true  flight.  They  are 
linked  to  the  ostriches,  however,  and 
therefore  to  the  still  earlier  toothed 
ancestral  types,  by  the  South  American 
linamous,  which  are  intermediate  in 
various  anatomical  points  (too  intricate 
for  a  lazy  man  to  go  into  here  and  now), 
between  the  two  classes.  Put  britfly, 
one  may  say  that  these  partridge-like 
Paraguayan  birds  are  ostriches  in  the 
bones  of  their  head,  but  game  birds  in 
those  of  the  breast  and  body.  This  line 
of  descent  seems  to  lead  us  up  directly 
toward  the  cocks  and  hens,  the  pheas- 
ants, and  other  scrapers.  There  are  more 
marks  ot  a  piimiiive  organization,  how- 
ever, among  the  penguins,  which  are  al- 
most wingless  swimming  birds,  belonging 
nearly  to  the  same  class  as  the  ducks 
and  geese ;  and  we  have  reason  other- 
wise to  consider  the  penguins  a  very 
early  form,  since  fowls  resembling  them 
in  many  particulars  have  been  unearthed 
in  the  upper  greensand.  Here  the 
wings  are  reduced  to  small  rudiments, 
covered  with  bristly  scale-like  feathers, 
and  so  rigid  that  they  can  be  only 
moved  in  the  mass  like  fins  by  a  single 
joint  at  the  base.     They  are  used,  ia 
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fact,  exactly  in    the  same  way  as  the  large  heads  and  crafty  eyes  mark  them 

flappets  in  seals,  to  assist  the  bird  in  at  once  as  the  opposite  pole  from  the 

divrng.     The  habitual  erect  altitude  of  sinatl-browed,  dull-eyed,   stupid   casso- 

the  penguins    strongly  recalls    that    of  varies.     With  them  must  be  ranked  the 

their      leptilian     ally,     compsognathus.  toucans,   the     barbels,     the    kingfishers. 

From  such  an  incomplete  form  as  this,  the  trogons,    and   whole  hosts  of  other 

the  gap  is  not  great  to  the  equally  erect  beautiful    southern    creatures,     among 

auks,   the  guillemots,   the    grebes,  and  which  the  feathers  have  been  vatioiisly 

other  web-footed     divers,  which    have  modified  into  the  most  exquisite  otoa- 

short  pointed  wings    with   true    quills,  mental    devices.     As  for  the  birds    of 

but   without    any    extended    power    of  prey,  the  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  hawks, 

flight.      Some   species    indeed,    cannot  owls,  and  ospreys  must  suflice  by  way 

fly  at  all,  though  the  pufhns  and  many  of  example. 

other  kinds  can  steer  their  way  through  Even  among  these  central  groups  of 
the  air  with  comparative  ease.  Thence  birds,  which  have  varied  most  and 
to  ihe  cormorants,  gulls,  and  ducks  the  developed  furthest  from  the  primitive 
transitions  are  slight  and  easy.  We  are  reptilian  character,  thereare  many  kinds 
thus  led  insensibly  from  almost  wingless  which  retain  here  and  there  some  smalt 
eiect  birds,  like  the  penguins,  through  and  isolated  peculiarities  of  the  ances- 
winged,  but  mainly  swimming  forms  tral  forms.  For  example,  among  the 
like  the  auks  and  divers,  to  creatures  duck-like  birds,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
with  such  marvellous  powers  of  flight  as  a  single  group,  that  of  the  mergansers, 
the  frigate-birds,  the  petrels,  and  the  siill  keeps  up  some  faint  memory  of  the 
albatrosses,  which  pass  almost  their  original  shatp  teeth  in  the  shape  of  a 
whole  life  upon  the  wing.  It  must  be  few  horny  projections  along  the  edge  of 
remembered,  however,  that  in  this  line  the  beak.  The  tooth  billed  pigeon  of 
of  descent  the  comparatively  wingless  Samoa,  a  close  relation  of  that  early  and 
forms  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  extinct  form  the  dodo,  has  also  some 
degenerate  representatives  of  flying  rudiments  of  horny  teeth ;  and  the 
ancestors  ;  for  the  presence  of  a  keeled  South  American  leaf-cutters,  a  primitive 
breast-bone  almost  conclusively  proves  set  of  songless  perchers,  possess  some- 
hereditary  connection  with  fully  winged  what  similar  relics  of  the  lost  fangs, 
progenitors.  So,  too,  cur  earliest  known  bird,  the 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  modern  aichtuopteryx,  had  three  free  claws  on 
birds  belong  to  the  still  more  strictly  its  fore  limb  or  undeveloped  wing ; 
aerial  orders  of  the  perchers,  the  peck-  and  traces  of  such  claws  turn  up  in  sun- 
ers,  and  the  birds  of  prey.  In  almost  all  dry  unconnected  birds  even  now,  no 
these  cases,  the  power  of  flight  is  highly  doubt  by  reversion  to  the  almost  for- 
developed,  and  the  bird  type  reaches  its  gotten  ancestral  type.  In  all  modem 
highest  ideal  point  of  typical  excellence,  birds,  one  of  the  three  Angers  which 
Among  the  perchers,  this  perfection  of  make  up  the  pinion  slill  remains  free  ; 
form  is  best  seen  in  the  swallows,  whose  and  in  some  species  this  finger  supports 
ceaseless  and  graceful  curved  evolutions  an  evident  claw,  sometimes  used  as  a 
everybody  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes ;  spur  for  the  purpose  of  fighting.  In 
while  among  tropical  varieties  of  the  many  thrushes  a  rudiment  of  this  claw 
same  type  the  birds  of  paradise,  the  may  be  perceived  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
sunbirds,  and  the  orioles  are  the  most  tubercle  or  knob  at  the  end  of  the  wing, 
conspicuous.  Among  the  peckers,  our  thus  pointing  back  directly  to  some 
own  swifts  closely  simulate  the  swallow  remote  four-footed  and  claw-bearing  rep- 
type,  while  their  American  relatives,  tilian  ancestor.  Several  plovers  have 
the  humming  birds,  in  spite  of  their  spurs,  and  so  has  the  spur-winged  goose  ; 
small  size,  possess  a  power  of  rapid  while  the  horned  scieamer  has  two  on 
flitting  and  of  lightly  poising  themselves  each  wing,  which  he  uses  with  great  ef- 
in  front  of  flowers  which  makes  them  feet  in  battling  with  his  livals.  The 
in  some  ways  the  very  fullest  existing  Australian  brush-turkeys  have  also  the 
embodiment  of  the  avian  ideal.  To  the  rudiment  or  last  relic  of  a  primitive  pin- 
same  order  belong  also  those  most  in-  ion  claw. 

telligent  of  all  birds,  the  parrots,  whose        There  is  another  way  in  whiph-modera  ^ 
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birds  still  parllally  recall  the  peculi-  however,  as  "  the  beast  with  a  bill." 
arities  of  their  reptilian  ancestors,  and  Now,  there  are  many  close  resemblances 
that  is  in  the  course  of  their  individual  between  this  strange  Ausiralian  bur- 
devetopment  within  the  egg.  No  adult  rower,  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  anti- 
existing  bird  has  all  the  bones  of  the  tail  quated  form^  of  birds  as  the  New  Zca- 
disiinct  and  separate,  like  (hose  of  the  land  kiwi  on  the  other.  In  many  panic- 
archffiopteryx;  the  last  joints  are  all  ulars,  too,  the  watet-mole  recalls  the 
fircnly  welded  together  in  a  solid  expand-  structure  of  reptiles,  and  especiaUr  of 
ed  piece,  known  from  its  queer  shape  the  ichthyosaurus.  In  short,  it  is  at 
as  a  ploughshare  bone,  such  as  the  one  once  the  most  bird-like  and  the  most 
which  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  as  the  repiile-likeof  mammals.  Hencewemay 
text  for  this  discourse.  The  use  of  the  fairly  conclude  that  birds  and  mammals 
ploughshare  bone  is  to  support  the  fan-  are  bot^  descended  by  divergent  lines 
like  quill  feathers  of  the  tail,  and  also  from  a  single  common  reptilian  ancestry, 
to  shelter  the  oil-glands  with  whose  con-  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  kiwi,  an  earlv 
tents  the  birds  preen  and  dress  their  type  of  nocturnal  bird,  preserved  for  us 
shining  plumage,  to  secure  them  against  in  isolated  New  Zealand,  has  some  mark- 
the  evi!  eflecis  of  damp  or  rain.  But  ed  reptilian  and  mammalian  affinities, 
while  the  young  chick  is  in  the  egg,  all  not  only  in  the  external  character  of  iis 
its  tail  bones  still  remain  separate,  as  in  hair-like  feathers,  but  also  in  the  more 
Ihe  ancestral  lizard'likebird  and  the  still  important  structural  poinls  of  its  dia- 
earlier  ancestral  lizard  ;  it  is  only  as  phragm,  its  movable  vertebrae,  and  its 
the  development  of  the  embryo  progresses  keelless  breast-bone,  which  are  questions 
that  they  become  firmly  united,  as  in  rather  for  the  prnfessed  anatomist  than 
modern  forms.  In  other  words  every  for  mere  idle  loungers  basking  lazily  in 
young  bird  begins  forming  its  tail  as  if  the  sun  on  a  Proven9al  hillside.  And, 
it  meant  to  be  an  archseopteryx,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ornithorhyncus, 
only  afterward  so  far  changes  its  mind  an  early  type  of  burrowing  aquatic  mam- 
as to  become  a  crow  or  a  sparrow,  mal,  preserved  for  us  in  isolated  Aus- 
Similarly  no  adult  existing  bird  has  true  tralia,  has  marked  reptilian  affinities  in 
teeth  ;  but  the  young  of  certain  parrots  its  bony  structure,  and  in  the  leelh  im- 
show  in  the  egg  a  set  of  peculiar  little  planted  on  its  tongue  ;  wnile  it  has  also 
swellings  insidetheja*",  known  as  denial  marked  resemblances  to  the  ducks  and 
papillx,  and  commonly  found  as  the  other  swimming  birds  in  the  external 
first  stage  of  teeth  in  other  animals,  features  of  its  horny  bill  and  wcbbed 
Moreover,  these  swellings  are  actually  feet,  besides  being  still  more  closely 
covered  by  a  thin  coat  of  dentine,  the  related  to  them  in  many  of  its  less  obvi- 
malerial  of  which  true  teeth  are  made,  ous  anatomical  peculiarities. 
So  here  again  the  young  parrot  begins  Birds,  then,  may  be  roughly  described 
its  development  as  ihough  it  meant  to  as  reptiles  with  feathers.  Professor 
start  a  set  of  conical  fangs  in  its  jaw  Huxley  was  the  first  to  see  the  real 
like  those  of  Ihe  archreoplcryx,  but  closeness  of  the  conneciion  between  the 
afterward  changes  its  mind  and  contents  two  groups,  and  to  unite  them  under  a 
ilsetf  with  a  bill  instead.  Such  symp-  common  name  as  Sauropsida.  S  rictly 
loms  as  these  point  back  surely  though  speaking,  the  only  constant  differrncc 
remotely  to  a  far  distant  reptilian  an-  between  them,  the  only  one  distinctive 
cestry.  character  of  birds  as  a  class,  is  the 
It  is  worth  while  noting,  too,  that  the  possession  of  feathers  ;  and  if,  like  un- 
links which  bind  the  birds  to  the  rep-  compromising  Karl  Vogt,  we  insist 
tiles,  bind  them  also  in  part  to  the  lower  upon  calling  archxopter) x  a  re).tile, 
mammals.  For  the  lowest  existing  because  of  its  anatomical  peculiarities, 
mammal  is  that  curious  Australian  cieat-  even  this  solitary  distinction  must  \an- 
ure  known  to  the  rough-and-ready  ish  utterly,  leaving  us  no  point  of  dif- 
classification  of  the  colonists  as  the  water-  ference  at  all  between  the  two  classes, 
mole,  and  rejoicing  in  the  various  scien-  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
tilic  aliases  of  the  ornithorhyncus  and  the  all  the  other  characters  which  we  always 
duck-billed  platypus.  Unsophisticated  have  in  our  mind  as  part  of  the  abstract 
English  people  know  the  animal  best,  idea  of  a  bird  are  either  not  constant  od 
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not  peculiar  to  birds  alone.     For  in-  found   in  the  Auslralian  water-moie,  in 

stance,  we  usually  think  of  a  bird  as  a  (ietd-mice,  and  even  in  stickleback  ;  and 

flying   animal;    but    then,    gn   the  one  their  horny  bill,  which  is  almost  confined 

hand,  many  birds,  such  as  the  ostriches,  to  them,  nevertheless  occurs  again  in  the 

kiwis,  penguins,  and  dodos,  do    not   or  ornithorhyncus  and  in  many  turtles.     In 

did   not    dy    at    alt  ;  and  on    the   other  short,  every  other  apparently  distinctive 

hand,  many  other  creatures,   such    as  point   about  birds,   e.xc.ept    ih.e  posses- 

the  bais,  flying  squirrels,  flying  lemurs,  sion  of  feathers,  either  breaks  down  on 

pterodactyls,    dragon-lizards,    and    but-  examination  or  else  descends  to    them 

lerflies,  do  or  did  once  fly  just  as  much  directly  trom  early  unbirdlike  ancestors, 

as  the  birds.     Si>  with  their  other  pe-  And  the  first  feathered  creature  of  which 

culiarities  :  their   habit    of   laying  eggs  we  know  anything,  archEeopteryx,  was  at 

descends  to  them   from   fish  and   rep;  least  as  much  of  a  reptile  as  of  a  bird, 

tiles  ;    their    nest-bultding   propensities  — Longmaii s  Magazine. 
which  are  wanting  in  some  birds,   are 


LITERARY  FORGERIES. 
BY  ANDREW    I.ANG. 

In  the  whole  amusing  history  of  im-  rather  too  little  trouble,  and  came  to  the 

postures,    there    is    no    more   diverting  wrong  market.     A  literary  forgery  ought 

chapter    than   that    which    deals    with  first,  perhaps,  to  appeal  to  the  credulous, 

literary  frauds.     None  contains  a  more  and  only  slowly  should  it  come  with  the 

grotesque    revelation   of  the   smallness  prestige  of  havini;  already   won   many 

and  the  complexity  of  human  nature,  and  believers  before  the  learned  world.     The 

none — not  even  the  records  of  the  Tich-  inscriber  of  the  I'hcenician  inscriptions 

borne  trial,  and  its  results — reveals  more  in  Brazil  (of  all  places)  was  a  clever  man. 

pleasantly  thedepthsof  mortalcrcdulity.  His  account  of  the  voyage  of  Hiram  to 

The  literary  forger  is  usually  a  clever  South  America   probably   gained   some 

man,  and  it  is  nf'cessary  for  him  to  be  at  credence  in  Brazil,  while  in  England  it 

least  on  a  level  with  the  literary  knoivl-  only  carried  captive  Mr.  Day,  author  of 

edge    and  critical    science  of   his    time.  "The    Prehistoric    Use  of    Iron     and 

But  how  low  that  level  commonly  appears  Steel."     But  the  Brazilians  from  lack  of 

to  be  !     Think  of  the  success  of  Ireland,  enerey,  have  dropped  the  subject,  and 

a  boy  of  eighteen  ;  think  of  Chatterton  ;  the  Phcenician  inscriptions  of  Brazil  are 

think  of  Surteesof  Mainsforih,  who  took  less  successful,  after  all,  than  the  Moab- 

in  the  great  Magician  himself,  the  father  lie  stone,   about    which    one    begins  to 

of  all  them    that   are   skilled  in    ballad  entertain  disagreeable  doubts. 
lore.     How  simple  were  the  artifices  of         The  motives  of  the  literary  forger  are 

these  ingenious  impostors,  their  resources  curiously    mixed;    but    they  may,   per- 

how    scanty  ;    how    hand-lo-moulh  and  haps,    be   analyzed    roughly  into    piety, 

improvised  was  their  whole  procedure!  greed,  "  push,"  and  love  of  fun.     Many 

Times  have  altered  a  little.     Jo  ijmith's  literary  forgeries  have  been  pious  frauds, 

revelation  and  famed  "  Golden  Bible"  perpetrated  in  the  interests  of  a  church, 

only    carried    captive   the    polygamous  a  priesthood,  or  a  dogma.    Then  we  have 

populus  qui  vult  dedpi,  reasoners  a  little  frauds   of  greed,   as    if,    for  example,  a 

lower  than  even  the  believers  in  Anglo-  forger  should  otTer  his  wares  for  a  million 

Israel.     The Moabile Ireland,  who laiely  of   money  to   the  British   Museum;  or 

gave    Mr.    Shapira   the    famous    MS.    of  when  he  tries  to  palm  off  his  Samaritan 

Deuteronomy,  but  did   not   delude   M.  Gospel  on  tlie  "  Bad  Samaritan"  of  the 

Clermont    Ganneau,    was     doubtless     a  Bodleian.      Next     we    come    to    plajful 

smart  man  ;  he  was,  however,  a  little  loo  frauds,  or  frauds  in  their  origin  playful, 

indolent,  a  little  too  easily  satisfied.      He  like    (perhaps)    the    Shakespearian    for- 

might    have    procured    better  and    less  geries   of    Ireland,    the    supercheries  of 

lecognizable     materials     than    his    old  Prosper    Meiimde,    the     sham    antique 

"synagogue   rolls;"    in   short  he  took  ballads  (very  spirited  poems  In  tl^eirwajl 
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or  Surtees,  acid  many  other  examples. 
Occasionally  it  has  happened  that  for- 
geiies,  begun  for  the  mere  sake  of  exert- 
in);  ihe  imitativefaculty,  and  of  raising  a 
laugh  against  the  learned,  have  been 
perscveied  with  in  earnest.  The  hu- 
morous deceits  ate,  of  course,  the  most 
pardonable,  though  it  is  difficult  to  for- 
give the  young  archceologist  who  toolc  in 
his  own  father  with  false  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, liut  this  story  may  be  a  mere 
fable  among  archaeologists,  who  are  con- 
stantly accusing  each  other  of  all  manner 
of  crimes.  There  are  forgeries  by 
"  pushing"  men,  who  hope  to  get  a  read- 
ing for  poeros  which,  if  put  forth  as  new 
would  be  neglected.  There  remain  for- 
geries of  which  the  motive  is  so  complex 
as  to  remain  forever  obscure.  We  may 
generally  ascribe  them  to  Jove  of  nolo- 
liety  in  the  forger;  such  notoriety  as  Mac- 
pherson  won  by  his  dubious  pinchbeck 
Ussian.  More  difficult  alill  to  under- 
stand ate  the  forgeries  which  real  schol- 
ars have  commiiied  or  connived  at  for 
the  purpose  of  suppoiling  some  opinion 
which  they  held  with  earnestness.  There 
is  a  vein  of  madness  and  self-deceit  in 
the  character  of  the  man  who  half  per- 
suades himself  that  his  own  false  facts 
are  true.  The  Payne  Collier  case  is  thus 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to 
explain,  for  it  is  equally  hard  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Payne  Collier  was  taken  in  by  the 
notes  on  the  folio  he  gave  the  world,  and 
to  hold  that  he  was  himself  guilty  of  for- 
gery to  support  his  own  opinions. 

The  further  we  go  back  in  the  his- 
tory of  liietaty  forgeries,  the  more  {as  is 
natural)  do  we  find  them  to  be  of  a  pious 
or  priestly  character.  When  the  clergy 
alone  can  write,  only  the  clergy  can 
forge.  In  such  ages  people  are  inter- 
ested chiefly  in  prophecies  and  warnings, 
or,  if  they  are  catefui  about  literature,  it 
is  only  when  literature  contains  some 
kind  of  title-deeds.  Thus  Solon  is  said 
to  have  forged  a  line  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue  of  the  ships  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  Salamis  belonged  to  Athens. 
But  the  great  antique  foiger,  the  "  Ioni- 
an fafier  of  the  test,"  is,  doubtless, 
Onomacritus.  There  exists,  to  be  sure, 
an  Egyptian  inscription  professing  to  be 
of  the  fourth,  but  piobably  of  the  iwenty- 
sixlh,  dynasty.  The  Germans  hold  the 
latter  view  ;  the  French,  from  patriotic 
moii\es,  maintain  the  opposite  opinion. 
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But  this  forgery  is  scarcely  "  literary." 
I  never  can  think  of  Onomacritus  with- 
out a  certain  lespect :  he  b°gjn  ihe  fotg- 
i-g  business  so  vetv  early,  and  was  (apart 
from  this  failing)  such  an  imposing 
and  magnificently  respectaLle  character. 
The  scene  of  the  error  and  detection  of 
Onomacritus  presents  itself  always  to  me 
in  a  kindof  pictotial  vision.  It  is  night, 
the  clear  windless  night  of  Atheni^,  not 
of  the  Athens  whose  ruins  remain,  but  of 
the  ancient  city  that  sank  in  ashes  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  The  time  is 
the  time  of  Fisistratus  the  successful 
tyrant,  the  scene  is  the  ancient  temple, 
the  stately  house  of  Athens,  the  fane 
where  the  sacred  serpent  was  fed  on 
cakes,  and  the  primeval  olive  tree  grew 
beside  the  well  of  Posidon.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  temple's  inmost  shrine  is, lit  by 
the  ray  of  one  earthen  lamp.  You  dim- 
ly discern  the  majestic  form  of  a  ven- 
erable man  stooping  above  a  coffer  of 
cedar  and  i\ory,  carved  with  the  exploits 
of  the  goddess,  and  with  boustrophedon 
itiscriptions.  In  his  hair  this  archaic 
Athenian  wears  the  badge  of  the  golden 
grasshopper.  You  never  saw  a  finer 
man.  He  is  Onomacritus  the  famous 
poet,  and  the  trusted  guardian  of  the 
ancient  oracles  of  Musaeus  and  Bacis. 
What  is  he  doing  ?  Why,  he  takes  from 
the  fragrant  cedar  coffer  certain  thin 
stained  sheets  of  lead,  whereon  are 
scratched  the  words  of  doom  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  Greek  Thomas  the  Khyio- 
er.  From  his  bosom  he  draws  another 
thin  sheet  of  lead,  also  stained  and  cor- 
roded. On  this  he  scratches,  in  imita- 
tion of  Ihe  old  "  Cadmeian  letters,"  a 
prophecy  that  "  the  isles  near  Leninos 
shall  disappear  under  the  sea,"  So  busy 
is  he  in  this  task  that  he  does  not  hear  the 
rustle  of  a  chiton  behind,  and  suddenly 
a  man's  hand  is  on  his  shoulder  ! 
Onomacritus  turns  in  horror.  Has  the 
goddess  punished  htm  for  tampering 
with  the  oracles?  No  ;  it  i:,  Lasus,  the 
son  of  Hermiones,  a  rival  poet,  who 
has  caught  the  ketperof  the  oracles  in 
the  very  act  of  a  pious  forgery,  (Hercd- 
otus  vii.  6).  Pisistratus  expelled  the 
learned  Onomacritus  from  Athens,  but 
his  conduct  proved,  in  the  long  run, 
highly  proRtable  to  the  reputations  of 
Musaeus  and  Bacis.  Whenever  iheir 
oracles  were  not  fulfilled,  people  said, 
"  Oh,  that  is  merelyoneof  tHeinterpola- 
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tions  of  Onomactitus  :"  and  the  matter  asserted,  to  Greece  before  the  sixth 
was  passed  over.  This  Onomactitus  is  century.  If  we  are  to  believe,  with 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  oilgiaal  Professor  Puley,  that  the  chief  incidents 
editors  of  Homer  under  Fisistraius.  He  of  the  ihad  and  Odyssey  were  unknown 
lived  long,  never  repented,  and,  many  to  Sophocles,  Aesch>lus,  and  the  con- 
years  later,  deceived  XctxesiniuaUempi-  temporaiy  vase-painters,  we  must  also 
ing  his  disastrous  expedition.  This  he  suppose  that  the  Greek  Macpheison 
did  by  "  keeping  back  the  oracles  un-  invented  most  ol  the  situations  in  the 
favorable  to  the  baibarians,"  and  put-  Odjsscy  and  Iliad.  Accoiding  to  this 
ting  forward  any  that  seemed  favorable-  theoty  the  "  cooker"  of  the  extant  epics 
The  chttdien  of  Pisistratus  btlieved  in  was  far  the  greaiest  and  most  successful 
him,  as  spiritualists  go  on  giving  credit  of  all  tiieiar)  impostors,  for  he  deceived 
to  exposed  and  exploded  "  mediums."  the  whole  woild,  trom  Flaio  doivnwaid, 
Having  once  practised  deceit,  it  is  to  till  he  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Paley. 
be  feared  tbat  Onomacritus  acquired  a  I'heie  are  times  when  one  is  inclined  to 
liking  for  the  practice  of  literary  lurgery,  believe  that  Plato  must  have  been  the 
which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  forgci  himself,  as  Bacon  (according  to 
Ireland,  grows  on  a  man  like  dram-  the  other  hypothesis)  was  the  author  of 
drinking.  Onomacritus  is  geneially  Shakespeare's  plaja.  Thus  "  Plato  the 
charged  with  the  authorship  of  the  poems  wise,  and  large-browed  Veiulam,"  would 
which  the  ancients  usually  attributed  to  be  "the  fiist  of  those  who"  (oigc  ! 
Orpheus,  the  companion  of  Jason.  Next  to  this  prodigious  imposture,  no 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  doubt,  the  lalse  "Letters  of  Phalaris" 
poems  of  Orpheus  to  us  would  have  are  the  most  impoitant  of  classical  for- 
becn  his  "  Inlerno,"  or  Kara  Paoig  eg  geries.  And  these  illustrate,  like  most 
fdov  in  which  the  poet  gave  his  own  literary  forgeiies,  the  extreme  worthless- 
account  of  Lis  descent  to  Hades  in  search  ness  of  literary  taste  as  a  criterion  of 
of  Eurydice.  But  only  a  dubious  refer-  the  authenticity  of  writings.  For  what 
ence  to  one  adventure  in  the  journey  is  man  ever  was  more  a  man  of  taste  than 
quoted  by  Plutarch.  Whatever  the  Sir  William  Temple,  "  the  most  accom- 
exact  truth  about  the  Orphic  poems  may  plished  writer  of  the  age, "  whom  Mr. 
be  (the  reader  may  pursue  the  hard  and  Boyle  never  thought  of  without  calling 
fruitless  quest  in  Lobeck's  "  Aglaoph-  to  mind  those  happy  lines  of  Lucretius, 
anus"),  it  seems  certain  that  the  period  ".Qu-m  lu,  dea,  tempore  in  omni 
between  Pisistratus  and  Pericles  like  Omnibus  ornaium™iuisti  excellece  rebus." 
the  Alexandrian  time,  was  a  great  age  Well,  the  ornate  and  excellent  Temple 
for  literary  forgeries.  But  of  all  these  held  that  "  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  have 
frauds  the  greatest  (according  to  the  more  race,  more  spirit,  more  foice  of 
most  "  advanced"  theory  on  the  subject)  wit  and  genius,  than  any  others  he  had 
is  the  "  Forgery  of  the  Iliad  and  ever  seen,  either  ancient  or  modern." 
Odyssey!"  The  opinions  of  the  So  much  lor  what  Benileycallslemple's 
scholars  who  hold  that  the  Iliad  and  "  Nicety  of  Tast."  The  greatest  of  Eng- 
Odyssey  which  we  know  and  which  Plato  lish  scholars  leadily  proved  that  Phalaris 
knew,  ace  not  the  epics  known  to  Herod-  used  (in  the  spirit  of  prophec))  an 
otus,  but  later  compositions,  are  not  idiom  which  did  not  exist  to  write  about 
very  clear  nor  consistent.  But  It  seems  m.itters  in  his  time  not  invented,  but 
to  be  vaguely  held  that  about  the  time  "  many  centuries  younger  than  he."  So 
of  Fciiclts  there  arose  a  kind  of  Greek  let  the  Nicety  of  Temple's  Tast  and  its 
Macpherson.  This  ingenious  impostor  absolute  failure  be  a  warning  to  us  when 
woi  ked  on  old  epic  materials,  but  added  wc  read  (if  read  we  must)  German  ctitics 
many  new  ideas  of  his  own  about  the  who  deny  Homer's  claim  to  this  or  that 
gods,  converting  the  Iliad  (the  poem  pa  sage,  and  Plato's  right  to  half  his 
which  we  now  possess)  into  a  kind  of  acLCpied  dialogues,  on  grounds  of  liter- 
mocking  lomance,  a  Greek  Don  Quixote,  ary  taste,  And  farewell,  as  Herodotus 
He  also  forged  a  number  of  pseudo-  would  hav:^  said,  to  the  Letters  of 
archaic  words,  tenses,  and  expressions,  Piialari^,  ol  Socrates,  of  Plato  ;  to  the 
and  added  the  nuincrnus  references  to  lives  of  Pythagoias  and  of  Homer,  and 
iron,  a  metal  practically  unknown,  it  is  to  all  the  other  uncounted  literary  for- 
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geriesof  th<:  classical  world,  from  the  bad  wine  taste  good."  The  most  that 
Sibylline  prophecies  to  the  battle  of  tlie  can  now  be  done  by  the  devout  for  the 
frogs  and  mice.  Decretals  is  "to  palliate  the  guilt  of 
Early  Christian  forgeries  were,  naiu-  their  forger,"  whose  name,  like  that  of 
rally,  pious.  We  have  the  apocryphal  the  Greek  Macpherson,  is  unknown. 
Gospels,  and  the  works  of  Dionjsius  the  If  the  Early  Christian  ceoluries,  and 
Areopagite,  which  were  not  exposed  till  the  Middle  Ages,  were  chiefly  occupied 
Erasmus's  time.  Perhaps  the  most  im-  with  pious  frauds,  with  forgeries  of 
porlant  of  pious  forgeries  (if  forgery  be  gospels,  epistles,  and  Decretals,  the  im- 
exaclly  the  right  word  in  (bis  case),  was  postors  of  the  Renaissance  were  busy 
that  of  "  The  False  Decretals."  "Oh  with  classical  imitations.  After  the 
a  sudden,"  sa>s  Milman,  speaking  of  Turks  look  Constaniinopte,  when  the 
the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  I,  {oi.  867  learned  Greeks  were  scattered  all  over  , 
A.D,),  "  Of  a  sudden  was  promulgated,  Southern  Europe,  when  many  genuine 
unannounced,  without  preparation,  not  classical  Mss.  were  recovered  by  the 
absolutely  unquestioned,  but  apparently  zeal  of  scholars,  when  the  plays  of  Me- 
overawing  at  once  all  '  doubt,  a  new  nander  were  seen  once,  and  then  lost 
Code,  which  lo  the  former  authentic  forever,  it  was  natural  that  literary  for- 
documents  added  flfty-nine  letters  and  gery  should  thrive.  As  yet  scholars 
decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  Popes  from  were  eager  rather  than  critical  ;  they 
Clement  to  Melchiades,  and  the  dona-  were  collecting  and  unearthing,  rather 
tion  of  Constanline,  and  in  the  third  than  minutely  examining  the  remains  of 
part,  among  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  classical  literature.  They  had  found  so 
and  of  the  Councils  from  Sylvester  to  much,  and  every  year  were  finding  so 
(Jregory  II.,  thirty-nine  false  decrees,  much  more,  that  no  discovery  seemed 
and  the  acts  of  several  unauthentic  impossible.  The  lost  books  of  Livy 
Councils."  "  Thewhole  iscomposed,"  and  Cicero,  the  songs  of  Sappho,  the 
Milman  adds,  "  with  an  air  of  profound  perished  plays  of  Sophocles  and  ^schy- 
piety  and  reverence."  The  False  lus  might  any  day  be  brought  to  light. 
Decretals  naturally  assert  the  supremacy  This  was  the  very  moment  for  the  lit- 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  "  They  are  erary  forger  ;  but  it  is  improbable  that 
full  and  minute  on  Church  Properly"  any  forgery  of  the  period  has  escaped 
(they  were  sure  to  be  that)  ;  in  fact,  detection.  I'hree  or  four  years  ago 
they  remind  one  of  another  forgery,  some  one  published  a  book  to  show 
pious  and  Aryan,  "The  Institutes  of  that  the  "  Annals  uf  Tacitus"  were  wiit- 
Vishnu."  "Let  him  not  levy  any  tax  ten  by  Poggio  Bracciolini.  This  paradox 
upon  Brahmans,"  says  the  Brahman  gained  no  moreconverts  than  the  bolder 
forger  of  the  Institutes,  which  "came  hjpothesisof  Haidouin.  The  theory  of 
from  the  mouths  of  Vishnu,"  as  he  sat  Hardouin  was  that  all  the  ancient  clas- 
"  clad  in  a  yellow  robe,  imperiutbable,  sics  were  productions  of  a  learned  coin- 
decorated  wiih  all  kinds  of  gems,  while  pany  which  worked,  in  the  ihirttemh 
Lakshmi  was  stroking  his  feet  with  her  century,  under  Seveius  Archoniijs. 
soft  palms."  The  Institutes  took  excel-  Hardouin  made  some  exception  to  his 
tent  care  of  Brahmans  and  cows,  as  the  sweeping  general  theory.  Cicero's  writ- 
Decretals  did  of  the  Pope  and  the  ings  were  genuine,  he  adnfiilted,  so  were 
Clergy,  and  the  earliest  Popes  had  about  Pliny's,  of  Virgil  the  Georgics  ;  the 
as  much  hand  in  the  Decretals  as  Viihnu  satires  and  the  epistles  of  Horace,  He- 
had  in  his  Institutes.  Hommenay,  in  rodolus,  and  Homer.  All  the  rest  of  ibe 
"  Pantagruel,"  dtd  well  to  have  ihe  classics  were  a  magnificent  forgery  of 
praise  of  the  Decretals  sung  by  _/i//«  the  illiterate  thirteenth  century  which 
M!es,  blondeUttes,  doukelles  et  de  bonne  had  scarce  any  Greek,  and  whose  Latin, 
grace.  And  then  Hommenay  drank  to  abundant  in  quantity,  in  quality  left 
the  Decretals  and  their  very  good  health,  much  lo  be  desired. 
"  O  dives  D^cretales,  lant  par  vous  est  Among  literary  forgers,  or  pissers  o( 
le  vin  bon  bon  trouv^" — "  Oh  divine  false  literary  coin,  at  the  time  uf.  the 
Decretals,  how  good  you  make  good  Kenaissance  Anniua  is  the  most  noion- 
wine  taste  !"  "  I'he  miracle  would  be  ous.  Annius  (his  real  vernacular  name 
greater,"  said  Pantagruel,  "  if  they  made  was   Nanni),   was  bora  ^,VitetbcL   in 
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143a.  He  became  a  Dominican,  and  and  a  contract."  The  name  of  the 
(after  publishing  hiaforged  classics)  lose  book  is  "  Ex  reliquiis  vcnerandDe  anti- 
to  the  position  of  Ma!ire  du  Palais,  to  quitatis.  Lucci  Cuspidii  TcslamcDtum. 
the  Pope,  Alexander  Borgia.  With  Item  contractus  vendilionis  antiquis 
Ciesar  Borgia,  it  is  said  that  Annios  was  Romanonim  temporibus  inilus.  Lug- 
never  on  good  terms.  He  persisted  in  duni  apud  Gryphium  (pet.  in  8°)," 
preaching  "the  sacred  truth"  to  his  Pomponius  Lxtusand  Jovianus  Fontanus 
highness,  and  this  (according  to  (he  de~  were  apparently  authors  oT  the  hoax. 
tractors  of  Annius)  was  Ihe  only  use  he  Socrates  said  that  he  "would  never 
had  for  the  sacred  truth.  There  is  a  lift  up  his  hand  against  his  father  Par- 
legend  that  Caesar  Borgia  poisoned  the  menides."  The  fathers  of  the  Church 
preacher  (1502),  but  people  usually  have  not  been  so  respeclfuUy  treated  by 
brought  that  charge  against  Cxsar  when  literary  forgers  during  the  Renaissance, 
any  one  in  any  way  connected  with  him  The  "  Flowers  of  Theology"  of  St.  Ber- 
happened  to  die.  Annius  wrote  on  the  nard,  which  were  to  be  a  primrose  path 
History  and  Empire  of  the  Turks,  who  ad  gaudia  Paradisi  (Sirasburg,  1478), 
look  Constantinople  in  his  time  ;  but  he  were  really,  it  seems,  the  production  of 
is  better  remembered  by  his  "  .\niiqui-  Jean  de  Garlande.  Athanasius,  his 
latum  Variarum  Volumina  XV H.  cum  "Eleven  Booksconcerningthe  Trinity," 
comment.  Fr.  Jo.  Annii."  These  are  attributed  to  Virgitius,  a  colonial 
fragments  of  antiquity  included  among  Bishop  in  Northern  Africa.  Among 
many  other  desirable  things,  the  liistoii-  false  classics  were  two  comic  Latin  frag- 
cal  writings  of  Fabius  Picior,  the  prede-  ments  with  which  Muretus  beguiled 
cessor  of  Livy.  One  is  surprised  that  Scaliger,  Meursius  has  suffered,  post- 
Annius,  when  he  had  his  hand  in;  did  humously,  from  the  attribution  to  him 
not  publish  choice  extracts  from  the  of  a  very  disreputable  volume  indeed. 
"  Libri  Linlei,"  the  ancient  Roman  an-  In  1583,  a  book  on  "  Consolations,"  by 
nals,  written  on  linen,  and  preserved  in  '  Cicero,  was  published  at  Venice,  con- 
Ihe  temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  Among  the  taining  the  refteclions  with  which  Cicero 
other  discoveries  of  Annius  were  ttea-  consoled  himself  for  the  death  of  Tullia. 
tises  by  Berosus,  Manetho,  Cato,  and  It  might  as  well  have  been  attributed  to 
poems  by  .\rchilochus.  Opinion  has  Mrs.  Blimhcr,  and  described  as  re)11ete 
been  divided  as  to  whether  Annius  was  with  the  thoughts  with  which  that  lady 
wholly  a  knave,  or  whether  he  was  him-  supported  herself  under  the  afHIciion  of 
self  imposed  upon.  Or,  again,  whether  never  having  seen  Cicero  or  his  Tuscu- 
he  had  some  genuine  fragments,  and  Ian  villa.  The  real  author  was  Charles 
eked  them  out  with  his  own  inventions.  Sigonius,  of  Modena.  Sigonius  really  , 
It  is  observed  that  he  did  not  dovetail  did  discover  some  Ciceronian  fragments, 
the  really  genuine  relics  of  Berosus  and  and,  if  he  was  not  the  builder,  at  least 
Manetho  into  the  works  attributed  to  he  was  the  restorer  of  Tully's  lofty 
them.  Tnis  may  be  explained  as  the  theme.  In  1693.  Fran9ois  Nodot,  con- 
result  of  ignorance  or  of  cunning  ;  there  ceiving  the  world  had  not  already 
can  be  no  certain  inference.  "Even  enoughofPelronius  Arbiter,  published  an 
the  Dominicans,"  as  Bayle  says,  admit  edition,  in  which  he  added  to  the  works 
that  Annius's  discoveries  are  false,  of  that  lax  though  accomplished  author, 
though  they  excuse  them  by  averring  Nodot's  story  was  that  he  had  found  a 
that  the  pious  man  was  -the  dupe  of  whole  ms.  of  Petrarch,  at  Belgrade,  and 
others.  But  a  learned  Lutheran  has  he  published  it  with  a  ttanslaiion  of  his 
been  found  to  defend  the  "  Antiqui-  own  Latin  into  French.  Still  dissaiis- 
tales"  of  the  Dominican.  fied  with  the  existing  supply  of  Petro- 
It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  the  nitis's  humor  was  Marchena,  a  writer 
great  and  erudite  Rabelais  was  taken  in  of  Spanish  books,  who  printed  at  Bale 
by  some  pseudo- class! cal  fragments,  a  translation  and  edition  of  a  new 
The  joker  of  jokes  was  hoaxed.  He  fragment.  This  fragment  was  very 
published,  says  Mr.  Besant,  "  a  couple  cleverly  inserted  in  a  presumed  lacuna, 
of  Latin  forgeries,  which  he  proudly  In  spite  of  the  ironical  style  of  the  pref- 
called  "Ex  reliquiis  venerandse  ami-  ace,  many  scholars  were  taken  in  by  this 
quitatis,'  consisting  of  a  pretended  will  fragment,  and  their  credulity  led,Mar- 
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cheua  to  find  a  new  fragmCDt  (of  Catul- 
lus this  time)  at  Hfrculaneum.  Eich- 
stadt,  a  Jena  professor,  gravely  an- 
nounced iliat  the  same  fragment  existed 
in  a  MS.  in  the  University  library,  and, 
under  pretence  of  giving  various  read- 
ings, converted  Marchena's  faults  in 
prosody.  Another  sham  Catullus,  by 
Corradino,  a  Venetian,  was  published  in 
1738. 

The  mOst  famous  forgeries  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  those  of  Mac- 
pherson,  Chatierton,  and  Ireland. 
Space  (fortunately)  does  not  permit  a 
discussion  of  the  Ossianic  question. 
That  fragments  of  Ossianic  legend  (if 
not  of  Ossianic  poetry)  survive  in  oral 
Gaelic  traditions,  seems  certain.  How 
much  Macpherson  knew  of  these,  and 
how  little  he  used  them  in  the  bombastic 
prose  which  Napoleon  loved  (and  spelled 
"  Ocean")  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
discover.  The  case  of  Chatterton  is  loo 
well  known  to  need  much  mote  than 
mention.  The  most  extraordinary  poet 
for  his  years  who  ever  lived,  began  with 
the  forgery  of  a  sham  feudal  pedigree  for 
Mr.  Bergum,  a  pewterer.  Ireland 
Started  on  his  career  in  much  the  same 
way,  unless  Ireland's  "  Confessions"  be 
themselves  a  fraud,  based  on  what  he 
knew  about  Chatterlon.  Once  launched 
in  his  career,  Chalteiton  drew  endless 
stores  of  poetry  from  "  Rowley's  ms.," 
and  the  muniment  chest  in  St,  Mary 
Redcliffe's,  Jacob  Bryant  believed  in 
them  and  wrote  an  "  Apology"  for  the 
credulous.  Bryant,  who  believed  in  his 
own  system  of  m)ihology,  might  have 
believed  in  anything.  When  Chalterton 
sent  his  "  discoveries"  to  VValpole  (him- 
self somewhat  of  a  medieval  imitator). 
Gray  and  Mason  detected  the  imposture, 
and  Walpole,  his  feelings  as  an  antiquary 
injured,  took  no  more  notice  of  the  boy. 
Chatterton's  death  was  due  to  his  preco- 
city. Had  his  genius  cume  to  him  later, 
it  would  have  found  him  wiser,  and  bet- 
ter able  to  command  the  fatal  demon  of 
intellect,  for  which  he  had  to  find  work, 
like  Michael  Scott  in  the  legend. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  had  been  puzzled  or  diverted  by 
the  Chatierton  and  Macpherson  frauds, 
witnessed  also  the  gieat  and  famous 
Shakespearian  forgeries.  We  shall  never 
know  the  exact  truth  about  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the   Shakespearian   documents. 
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and  Vortigern  and  the  other  plays.  We 
have,  indeed,  the  confession  of  the  cul- 
prit :  habemus  confitentem  reum,  but  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ireland  was  a  tiar  and  a  solicitor's 
clerk,  so  versaiile  and  accomplishtd 
that  we  cannot  always  believe  him,  even 
when  he  is  narrating  the  tale  of  his  own 
iniquities.  The  temporary  but  wide  and 
turbulent  success  of  the  Ireland  forgeries 
suggests  the  disagreeable  reflection  that 
criticism  and  learning  are  (or,  a  hundred 
year  ago  were)  worth  very  lillle  as  lit- 
erary touchstones.  A  polished  and 
learned  society,  a  society  devoted  to 
Shakespeare  and  to  the  stage,  was  tskeu 
in  by  a  boy  of  eighteen.  Young  Ireland 
not  only  palmed  off  his  sham  documents, 
most  makeshift  imitations  of  the  antique, 
but  even  his  ridiculous  verse  on  the  ex- 
perts. James  Boswell  went  down  on 
his  knees  and  thanked  Heaven  for  the 
sight  of  them,  and  feeling  thirsty  after 
these  devotions,  drank  hot  brandy  and 
water.  Dr.  Parr  was  as  readily  gulled, 
and  probably  the  experts,  like  M^lnne, 
who  held  aloof,  were  as  much  influenced 
by  jealousy  as  by  science.  The  whole 
stury  of  young  Ireland's  forgeries  is  not 
only  too  long  to  be  told  here,  but  forms 
the  topic  of  a  novel  ("  The  Talk  of  the 
Town")  on  which  Mr.  James  Payn  is 
at  present  engaged.  The  frauds  are 
not  likely  in  his  hands  to  lose  either 
their  humor  or  their  complicated  interest 
of  plot.  To  be  brief,  then,  Mr.  Samuel 
Ireland  was  a  gentleman  extremel)  fond 
of  old  literature  and  old  books.  If  we 
may  trust  the  Confessions  (1805)  of  his 
candid  son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland,  a  more 
harmless  and  confiding  old  person  than 
Samuel  never  collected  early  English 
tracts.  Living  in  his  learned  society, 
his  son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland,  acquired 
not  only  a  passion  for  black  letters,  but 
a  desire  to  emulate  Chatterton.  His 
first  step  in  guilt  was  the  forgery  of  an 
autograph  on  an  old  pamphlet,  with 
which  he  gratified  Samuel  Ireland.  He 
also  wrote  a  sham  inscription  on  a 
modern  bust  of  Cromwell,  which  he  pre- 
sented as  an  authentic  antique.  Find- 
ing that  the  critics  were  taken  in,  and  at- 
tributed this  new  bust  to  the  old  sculptor 
Simon,  Ireland  conceived  a  very  low 
and  not  unjustifiable  opinion  of  critical 
tact.  Critics  would  find  merit  in  atiy 
thing  which  seemed  old  enough.  Ire- 
land's next  achievement  was  the  forgery 
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of  some  tegal  documents  concerning 
Shakespeare.  Just  as  ihe  bad  man  who 
deceived  the  guileless  Mr.  Shapiia, 
forged  his  Deuteronomy  on  the  blank 
spaces  qf  old  synagogue  rolls,  so  young 
Ireland  used  the  cut  off  ends  of  old  rent 
mils.  He  next  bought  up  quantities  of 
old  fly-leaves  of  books,  and  on  this  an- 
cient paper  he  indited  a  sham  conlession 
of  (aiih,  whrcb  he  aitribuied  to  Shake- 
speare. Being  a  strong  "  evangelical," 
young  Mr.  Ireland  gave  a  very  Protest 
tant  complexion  to  ihisedifjing  docu- 
ment. And  still  the  critics  gaped  and 
wondered  and  believed.  Ireland's 
method  was  :o  write  in  an  ink  made  by 
blending  various  liquids  used  in  the 
marbling  of  paper  for  bookbinding. 
This  stuGf  was  supplied  to  him  by  a 
bookbinder's  apprreniice.  When  people 
asked  queslions  as  to  whence  all  the  new 
Shakespeare  manuscripts  came,  he  said 
ihey  were  piesenled  to  him  by  a  genlte- 
man  who  wished  to  remain  anon]mous. 
Finally,  the  impossibility  of  producing 
this  gentleman  was  one  of  the  causts  of 
the  detection  of  the  fraud-  According 
to  himself,  Iieland  performed  prodigies 
of  acuteness.  Once  he  had  lor,^ed,  at 
random,  the  name  of  a  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare.  He  was  confronted  with 
a  genuine  signature,  which,  of  course, 
was  quite  different.  He  obtained  leave 
to  consult  his  "  anonymous  gentleman," 
lusbed  home,  forged  the  name  on  the 
model  of  what  had  been  shown  to  him, 
and  returned  with  this  signature  as  a 
Dew  gilt  from  his  benefactor.  That 
nameless  friend  had  informed  him  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  same 
name,  and  that  both  signatures  were 
genuine.  Ireland's  impudence  went  the 
length  of  introducing  an  ancestor  of  his 
own.  with  the  same  name  as  himself, 
amoDR  the  companions  of  Shakespeare. 
If  Vorligern  had  succeeded  (and  it  was 
actually  put  on  the  stage  with  all  possi- 
ble pomp),  Ireland  meant  to  have  pro- 
duced a  series  of  pseudo-Shakespearian 
plays  from  U'illiam  the  Conqueror  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  When  busy  with 
Vortigtrn,  he  was  detected  by  a  friend 
of  his  own  age,  who  pounced  on  him 
while  be  was  at  wo-k,  as  Lasus  pounced 
on  Onomarrttus.  The  discoverer,  how- 
ever, consented  to  "  siand  in"  with  Ire- 
land, and  did  not  divulge  his  secret. 
At  last,  after  the  fiasco  of   Vortigtrn^ 


suspicion  waxed  so  strong,  and  disagree- 
able rnqtiiiies  for  the  anonymous  bene- 
factor were  so  numerous,  that  Ireland 
fled  from  his  faihcr's  house.  He  con- 
fessed all,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  ftll  under  the  undying  wruih 
of  Samuel  Ireland.  Any  reudcr  of  Ire- 
land's confestiions  will  be  likely  to  s)m- 
paihize  with  old  Samuel  as  the  du|  e  of 
his  son.  The  whole  story  is  told  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  impudence  and 
humor,  and  with  great  plausibility. 
Young  Ireland  admits  thai  his  "  desire 
for  IdQghtcr"  was  almost  irresistible, 
when  people — learned, '  p.imuous,  sa- 
gacious people — listened  ailt:niricly  to 
the  papers.  One  feels  half  inclined  to 
forgive  the  rogue  for  the  sake  of  his 
youth,  his  clevttntss,  his  humor.  But 
the  confessions  are,  not  improbably, 
almost  as  apocryphal  as  the  original 
documents.  They  were  written  for  the 
sake  of  money,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  same  mercenary  motive 
actuated  Ireland  in  his  forgeries.  Dr. 
Inglcby,  in  his  **  Shakespeare  Fabrica- 
tions," takes  a  very  rigid  view  of  the 
conduct,  not  only  of  Williapi,  but  of 
old  Samud  Ireland.  Sam,  according 
to  Dr.  Ingleby,  was  a  partner  in  the 
whole  imposture,  and  the  ''  Conftsjion" 
was  only  one  element  in  the  scheme  of 
fraud.  Old  Samuel  was  the  Fjgan  of  a 
band  of  young  literary  Dodgers.  He 
"  positively  trained  his  whole  family  10 
trade  in  forgery,"  and  as  for  Mr.  W. 
H.  Ireland,  he  was  "  the  most  accom- 
plished liar  that  ever  lived,"  whii.h  is 
certamly  a  distinction  in  its  way.  The 
point  of  the  joke  is  that,  alter  the  whole 
conspiracy  exploded,  people  were  anx- 
ious to  buy  examples  u(  the  foigciies. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  actually  forged  his  own,  or 
(according  to  Dr.  Inglcbj)  his  father's 
forgeries,  and,  by  thus  incitasing  the 
supply,  he  deluged  the  market  with 
sham  shams,  witn  imitations  of  imiia* 
tions.  If  this  accusation  be  correct,  it 
is  impossit)le  not  to  admire  the  colossal 
impudence  ot  Mr,  W.  H.  Ireland  Dr. 
Ingleby,  in  the  ardor  of  his  honest  indig- 
nation, pursues  William  into  his  private 
life,  which  it  appears,  was  far  from  tXtrm- 
platy.  But  literary  criiicism  should  be 
content  with  a  man's  works,  his  domes- 
tic life  is  matter,  as  Aristotle  often  sajs, 
"  for  a  separate  kind  of  investigation." 
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Old  Rilson  used  to  say  that  "  every  lit- 
erary impostor  deserved  hanging  as 
much  as  a  common  thief."  W.  H.  Ire- 
land's merits  were  never  recognized  by 
the  law. 

How  old  RitsoD  would  have  punished 
the  "  old  corrector,"  it  is  "  better  only 
guessing,"  as  the  wicked  say,  according 
to  Clough,  in  regard  to  their  own  possi- 
ble chastisement.  The  difliculty  is  to 
ascertain  who  the  apocryphal  old  cor- 
rector really  was.  The  story  of  his  mis- 
deeds were  recently  brought  back  to 
mind  by  the  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 
of  the  learned  Shakespearian,  Mr.  J. 
Pa>ne  Collier.  Mr.  Collier  was,  to  put 
it  mildly,  the  Shaptra  of  the  old  correc- 
tor. He  brought  that  artist's  work  be- 
fore the  public  i  but  wAy  I  how  deceived, 
or  how  influenced  it  is  once  more  "  bet- 
ter only  guessing."  Mr.  Collier  first 
brought  to  the  public  notice  his  singular 
copy  of  a  folio  Shakespeare  {second  edi- 
tion) loaded  with  ancient  manuscript 
emendations  in  1S49.  Mr.  Collier's 
'  account  of  this  book  was  simple  and 
plausible.  He  chanced,  one  day,  to  be 
in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Rudd,  the  bookseller, 
in  Great  Newport  Street,  when  a  parcel 
of  second-hand  volumes  arrived  from  the 
country.  When  the  parcel  was  opened, 
the  heart  of  the  Bibliophile  began  to 
sing,>for  the  packet  contained  two  old 
folios,  one  of  them  an  old  fi^lio  Shake- 
speare of  the  second  edition  (1632.) 
The  volume  (maik  this)  was  "much 
cropped,"  greasy  and  imperfect.  Now 
the  student  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  in- 
quiry" into  the  whole  affair  is  already 
puzzled.  In  later  days,  Mr.  Collier 
said  that  his  folio  had  previously  been  in 
the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Pariy.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Party  (then  a  very  aged 
man)  tailed  to  recognize  his  folio  in  Mr. 
Collier's,  for /lis  copy  was  "  cropped," 
whereas  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Collier's  ex- 
ample were  nof  mmilaled.  Here,  then 
("Inquiry,"  pp.  iz,  61),  we  have  two 
descriptions  ot  the  outward  aspect  of 
Mr.  Collier's  dubious  treasure.  In  one 
account  it  is  "  much  cropped"  by  the 
bookbinder's  cruel  shears  ;  in  the  other, 
its  unmutilated  condition  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  a  copy  which  has  been 
"  cropped."  In  any  case,  Mr.  Collier 
hoped,  he  ^ays,  to  complete  an  imperlect 
folio  he  possessed,  with  leaves  taken 
from  the  folio  newly  acquired  for  thirty 
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shillings.  But  the  volumes  happened  to 
have  the  same  defects,  and  the  healing 
process  was  impossible.  Mr.  Co.lier 
chanced  to  be  going  into  the  country, 
when  in  packing  the  folio  he  had  bought 
of  Rudd,  he  saw  it  was  covered  with 
manuscript  corrections  in  an  old  hand. 
These  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  one 
Thomas  Perkins,  whose  name  was  writ- 
ten on  the  Hj-lcaf,  and  who  might  have 
been  a  connection  of  Richard  Perkins, 
the  actor  (^fr.  1633),  The  notes  con- 
tained many  various  readings,  and  very 
numerous  changes  in  punctuation. 
Some  of  these  Mr.  Collier  published  in 
his  "  Notes  and  Emendations"  (1852), 
and  in  an  edition  of  the  "  Plays." 
There  was  much  discussion,  much  doubt, 
and  the  previous  folio  of  the  old  cor- 
rector (who  was  presumed  to  have 
marked  the  book  in  the  theatre  during 
early  performances)  was  exhibiied  to  the 
Sotiety  of  Antiquaries.  Then  Mr. 
Collier  presented  the  treasure  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  again  lent  it 
for  examination  to  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Hamilton  published  in  the  Times 
(July,  1859)  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tion of  the  old  corrector.  It  turned  out 
that  the  old  corrector  was  a  modem 
m)th.  He  had  first  made  his  correc- 
tions in  pencil,  and  in  a  modern  hand, 
and  then  he  had  copied  them  over  in 
ink,  and  in  a  forged  ancient  hand. 
The  same  word  sometimes  recurred  in 
both  handwritings.  The  ink,  which 
looked  old,  was  really  no  English  ink  at 
all,  not  even  Ireland's  mixture.  It 
seemed  to  be  sepia,  sometimes  mixed 
with  a  little  Indian  ink.  Mr.  Hamilton 
made  many  other  s^id  discoveries.  He 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Collier  had  pub- 
lished, from  a  Dulwich  ms.,  a  letter  of 
Mrs.  Alleyne's  (the  actor's  wife),  refer- 
ring to  Shakespeare  as  "Mr.  Shake- 
speare of  the  Globe. "  Now  the  Dulwich 
MS.  was  mutilated  and  blank  in  the  very 
place  were  this  interesting  reference 
should  have  occurred.  Such  is  a  skele- 
ton history  of  the  old  corrector,  his 
works  and  ways.  It  is  probable  that — 
thanks  to  his  assiduities — new  Shake- 
speaiian  documents  will  in  future  be 
rtceived  with  extreme  scepticism  ;  and 
this  is  all  the  fruit,  except  acres  ol  newS' 
paper  correspondence,  which  the  world 
has  derived  from  Mr.  Collier's  greasy  and 
imperfect  but  unique  "  corrected  folio-' 
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The  recency  and  (to  a  Shakespearian  vitch.  The  trick  was  not  badly  done, 
critic)  the  impottance  of  these  forKcries,  and  the  imitation  of  "  ballad  slang"  was 
obscures  the  humble  merit  of  Surtees,  excellent.  The  "  Oera  Linda  book," 
with  his  ballad  of  the  "  Slaying  of  An-  too,  was  successful  enough  to  be  trans- 
tony  Featherslonhaugh,"  and  of  "Bur-  laied  into  English.  With  this  latest 
tram's  Dirge."  Surtees  left  clever  effort  of  the  tenth  muse,  the  crafty  muss 
iaruaa  in  tnese  songs,  "collected  from  of  Literary  Forgery,  we  may  leave  a 
oral  traditions,"  and  furnished  notes  so  topic  which  could  not  be  exhausted  in 
learned  that  they  took  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  ponderous  volume.  We  have  not 
There  are  moments  when  I  half  suspect  room  even  for  the  forged  letters  of  Sliel- 
"  the  Shirra  himsel"  (who  forged  so  ley.  to  which  Mr.  Browning,  being  taken 
many  extracts  from  "  Old  Plays")  of  in  thereby,  wrote  a  preface,  nor  for  the 
having  composed  "  Ktnmont  Willie."  forged  letters  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  which 
To  compare  old  Scott  of  Salchetl's  ac-  hoaxed  all  the  newspapers  not  long  ago. 
count  of  Kiniiiont  Willie  yith  the  bal-  Even  as  we  write,  the  Academy  has  been 
lad  is  to  feel  uncomfortable  doubts,  gulled  by  a  literary  fraud  in  BlackweotCi 
But  this  is  a  rank  impiety.  The  last  Magazine,  and  the  Spectator  by  an 
ballad  forgery  of  much  note  was  the  set  American  imposition,  forged  poems, 
of  sham  Macedonian  epics  and  popular  Impostures  will  not  cease  while  dupes 
songs  (all  about  Alexander  the  Great,  are  found  among  critics. — Contemporary 
and  other  heroes)  which  a  schoolmaster  Review. 
in  the  Rhodope  imposed  on  M.  Verko- 
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BY  PRINCE  KRAFOTKINE, 

I.  The  Journey  to  Siberia.  "o"  of  ihe  Russian  peasant ;  as  he  makes 
acquaintance  with  the  hospilaliiy  of  the 

Siberia — the  land  of  exile — hasalways  supposed  ex-convicts — the  "  Sibcijaks" 

appeared  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Euio-  — and  with  the  intelligent  society  of  the 

peans  as  a  land  of  horrors,  as  a  land  of  Siberian  towns,   and   perceives  nothing 

the  chains  und    knoot,  where  convicts  of  the  exiles,  and  hears  nothing  of  them 

are  Bogged  to  death  by  cruel  officials,  or  in  conversations  going  on  about  every- 

killed  by  overwork  in  mines  ;  as  a  land  thing  but  (his  subJEct  ;  as  he   hears  the 

of  unutterable  sufferings  of  the  masses  boasting  reply  of    the  Eastern    Yankee 

and  of  horrible  prosecutions  of  the  foes  who  dr>ly  sajs  to  the  stranger  that  in 

of    the    Russian     Government/    Surely  Siberia  the  exiles  are  far  better  off  than 

nobody,      Russian     or     foreigner,      has  peasants  in  Russia — he  feels  inclined  to 

crossed  the  Ural  Mountains  and  stopped  admit  that  his  former  conceptions  about 

on    their    water   divide,  at    the    border-  the   great    penal    colony    of    the    North 

pillar  that  bears    the    inscription   "  £u-  were  rather    exaggerated,   and  that,  on 

rope"  on  one  side,  and  "  Asia"  on  the  the  whole,  the  exiles  may  be  not  so  un- 

other,  without  shuddering  at   the   idea  fortun.ite  in  Siberia,  as  they  weie  repre- 

that  he  is  entering  the  land  of   woes,  sented  to  be  by  sentimental  writers. 

Many  a  traveller  has  certainly   said    to  Very  many  visitors  to  Siberia,  and  not 

himself  that  the  inscription  of    Dante's  foreigners  alone,  have  made  this  rnislake. 

"  Infeino"  would  be  more  appropriate  Some    occasional     circumstance — some- 

to  the  boundary -pillar  of  Siberia  than  thing  like  a  convey  of  exiles  met  with  on 

these  two  words  which  pretend  to  delin-  the  muddy  road  during  an  autumn  stoint, 

tate  two  coniinents.  or  a  Polish  insurrection  on  the  shores  of 

As  the   traveller  descends,   however.  Lake    Baikal,     or,    at    least,    such     a 

toward    the    rich    prairies    of     Wesietn  rencontre  nith  an  exile  in  the  forests  of 

Siberia ;  as  he  notices  there  the  relative  Yakutsk,  as  Adolf  Erman  made  and  so 

welfare  and  the  spirit  of  independence  warmly   described  in    his  "  Ttavels" — 

of  the  Siberian  peasant,   and  compares  some  occasional  striking  (act,  in  short, 

them  with  the  wielchedness  and  subjec-  must  fall  under  the  notice  of  the,tiav- 
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elier,  to  give  him  ihe  necessary  impulse 
for  discovering  the  truth  amid  the  official 
misrepresentation  and  Ihe  non-utficial 
indifFeience  :  to  open  his  eyes  und  to  dis- 
Ijla>  belore  them  the  abjss  of  suFFerings 
that  are  concealed  behind  those  three 
words  :  Exile  to  Siberia.  Then  he  per- 
ceives ihat  besides  ilie  official  story  of 
Siberia  there  is  another  sad  story,  through 
which  the  shritksof  ihe  exiles  have  been 
going  on  as  a  black  thread  from  the  re- 
motest limes  of  the  conquest  until  now. 
Then  he  learns  that,  however  dark,  the 
plain  popular  conception  of  Siberia  is 
still  brighter  than  the  horrible  naked 
Iiuih  ;  and  that  the  horrible  tales  he 
has  heard  long  ago,  in  his  childhood, 
and  has  supposed  since  to  be  tales  of  a 
remote  pjsl,  in  reality  are  tales  of  what 
is  g<jing  on  now,  in  our  cenlury  which 
writes  so  much,  and  cares  so  little,  about 
humanitarian  piinciples. 

This  siory  already  lasts  for  three  cen- 
turies. As  soon  as  the  Tsars  of  Moscow 
learned  that  their  rebel  Cossacks  had 
conquered  a  new  country  "  bejond  the 
Slone"  (the  Ural),  they  sent  there 
batches  of  exiles,  ordering  them  to  settle 
along  ihe  rivers  and  footpaths  that  con- 
nected together  the  blockhouses  erected, 
in  the  space  of  seventy  years,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Kama  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  Where  no  free  settlers  would 
settle,  the  chained  colonizers  had  to 
undertake  a  desperate  struggle  against 
the  wilderness.  As  to  those  individuals 
whom  the  rising  powers  of  theTsars  con- 
sidered most  dangerous,  we  find  them  with 
the  most  advanced  parties  of  Cossacks 
who  were  sent  "  across  the  mountains, 
in  search  for  new  lands."  No  distance, 
however  immense,  no  wilderness,  how- 
ever un practicable,  seemed  sufficient  lo 
the  suspicious  rule  of  the  boyars  to  be  put 
between  such  exiles  and  the  capital  of  the 
Tsardom.  And,  as  soon  as  a  blockhouse 
was  built,  or  a  convent  erected,  at  the 
very  cun^nes  of  the  Tsar's  dominions — 
bejond  Ihe  Arctic  circle,  in  the  loundras 
of  the  Obi,  or  beyond  the  mountains  of 
Djouria — the  exiles  were  there,  building 
themselves  the  cells  that  had  to  be  their 
graves. 

Even  now,  Siberia  is,  on  account  of 
its  steep  mountains,  its  thick  forests, 
wild  sireams,  and  rough  climate,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  countries  to  explore. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  it  was  300 
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years  ago.  Even  now  it  is  Ihat  part  of 
the  Russian  Empire  where  Ihe  arbitrari- 
ness and  brutality  of  officers  are  the 
most  unlimited.  What  was  it,  Ihen, 
during  the  seventeenth  century  ?  "  The 
river  is  shallow  :  the  rafts  are  heavy  ; 
the  chiefs  are  wicked,  and  iheir  sticks 
are  big ;  their  whips  cut  through  the 
skin,  and  their  tortures  are  cruel  ;  fire 
and  strappado  ;  but  the  men  are  hungry, 
and  they  die,  poor  creatures,  at  once  after 
the  torture" — wrote  the  prolopope  Avva- 
kum,  the  fanatic  priest  of  the  "  old  relig- 
ion" whom  we  met  with  the  first  parlies 
going  to  talie  possession  of  the  Amor. 
"  How  long,  my  master,  will  ihese  tort- 
ures last?"  asks  his  wife,  as  she  falls 
attenuated  on  the  ice  of  the  river,  after 
a  journey  that  already  has  lasted  for  five 
years.  "Until  our  death,  my  dear; 
until  our  death,"  replies  this  precursor 
of  the  steel  characters  of  our  own  times  ; 
and  both,  man  and  wife,  continue  their 
march  toward  the  place  where  ihe  pro- 
lopope win  be  chained,  to  the  walls  of  an 
icy  cellar  digged  out  by  his  own  hands. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  flow  of  exiles  poured  into 
Siberia  has  never  ceased.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  century,  we  see  the 
inhabitants  of  Uglitch  exiled  to  Felym, 
together  with  Iheir  bell  which  rang  the 
alarm  when  it  became  known  that  the 
young  Demetrius  has  been  assassinated 
by  order  of  the  regent  Boris  Godunoff. 
Men  and  bell  alike  have  tongues  and 
ears  torn  away,  and  are  confined  in  a 
hamlet  on  the  borders  of  the  toundra. 
Later  on  they  are  followed  by  the 
raskolniks  (nonconformists)  who  revolt 
against  the  aristocralic  innovations  of 
Nikon  in  Chuich  matters.  Those  who 
escape  the  massacres,  like  that  "  of  the 
Three  Thousand,"  go  10  people  ihe 
Siberian  wilderness.  They  are  soon 
followed  by  the  serfs  who  make  desperate 
attempts  of  overthrowing  the  yoke  fresh- 
ly imposed  upon  them  ;  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Moscow  mob  revolted  against  the 
rule  of  the  boyars  ;  by  the  militia  of  the 
streltsy  who  revolt  against  the  all  crush- 
ing despotism  of  Peter  I.  ;  by  Ihe  Little 
Russians  who  fight  for  Iheir  autonomy 
and  oldinslilulions  ;  by  all  those  popula- 
tions who  will  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
the  rising  empire ;  by  the  Poles — by 
three  great  and  several  smaller  batches 
of  Poles — who  are  dispatched  to  Siberia 
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by  thousands  at  once,  after  each  attempt  for  a  two  or  three  years'  walk   toward 

at  recovering  their  independence.  .  .  .  the  mines  of  Transbaikalia,  until  the  day 

Later  on,  all  those  whom  Russia  fears  when,  broken  down  by  hard  labor  and 

to  keep   in  her    towns   and  villages —  privations,  they  died  at  a  distance  of 

murderers  and  simple  vagrants,  noncon-  5000  miles  from  their  native  villages,  in 

formists  and  rebels  ;  thieves  and  paupers  a  country  whose  scenery  and  customs 

who  are  unable  to  pay  for  a  passport ;  w.ere  as  strange  to  them  as  its  inhabi- 

serfs  who  have  incurred  the  displeasure  tanta — a  strong,  intelligent,  but  egotistic 

of  their  proprietors  ;  and  still  later  on,  race  ! 

"  free  peasants"  who  have  incurred  the  What  are  the  sufferings  of  the  few, 
disgrace  of  an  ispmvnik,  or  are  unable  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  thou- 
to  pay  the  ever-increasing  taxes — all  sands  under  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  of  the 
these  are  going  to  die  in  the  marshy  legendary  monster  Rnzguildf^eff,  whose 
lowlands,  in  the  thick  forests,  in  the  name  is  still  the  horror  of  the  Trans- 
dark  mines.  This  current  flows  until  baikalian  villages  ;  with  the  pains  of 
our  own  days,  steadily  increasing  in  an  those  who,  liiie  the  Polish  doctor 
alarming  proportion.  Seven  to  eight  Szokalsky  and  his  companions,  died 
thousand  were  exiled  every  year  at  the  under  the  j««n/^  Mcwjanrf  of  rod  strokes 
beginning  of  this  century  ;  t8,ooo  to  for  an  attempt  to  escape  ;  with  the  suf- 
19,000  are  exiled  now — not  to  speak  of  ferings  of  those  thousands  of  women  who 
the  years  when  this  figure  was  doubled,  followed  their  husbands  and  for  whom 
as  was  the  case  after  the  last  Polish  death  was  a  release  from  a  life  of  hunger, 
insurrection — making  thus  a  total  of  of  sorrow,  and  of  humiliation  ;  with  the 
more  than  600,000  people  who  have  sufferings  of  those  thousands  who  yearly 
crossed  the  Ural  Mountains  since  1823,  undertake  to  make  their  escape  from 
when  the  first  records  of  exile  were  Sil)eria  and  walk  through  the  virgin 
taken.  •  forests,  living  on  mushrooms  and  berries. 
Few  of  those  who  have  endured  the  and  inspired  with  the  hope  of  at  least 
horrors  of  hard  labor  and  exile  in  seeing  again  their  native  village  and 
Siberia  have  committed   to  paper  their  their  kinsfolk  ? 

sad  experience.  The  pr-ofopope  Avva-  Who  has  told  the  less  striking,  but  not 
kum  did,  and  his  letters  still  feed  the  less  dramatic  pains  of  those  thousands 
fanaticism  of  the  raskolnih.  The  melan-  who  spin  out  an  aimless  life  in  the  ham- 
choly  stories  of  the  Menshikoff,  the  lets  of  the  far  north,  and  put  an  end  to 
Dolgorouky,  the  Biron,  and  other  exiles  their  wearisome  existence  by  drowning 
of  high  rank  have  been  transmitted  to  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  Yenisei  ? 
posterity  by  their  sympathizers.  Our  M,  Maximoif  has  tried,  in  his  work  on 
young  Republican  poet  Ryl^eff,  before  "  Hard  Labor  and  Exile,"  to  raise  a 
being  hung  in  1837,  told  in  a  beautiful  comer  of  the  veil  that  conceals  these 
poem  "  Vainarovsky,"  tlie  sufferings  sufferings ;  but  he  has  shown  only  a 
of  a  Little  Russian  patriot.  Several  small  comer  of  the  dark  picture.  The 
memoirs  of  the  "Decembrists"  (exiled  whole  remains  and  probably  will  remain 
for  the  insurrection  of  December  36th,  unknown  ;  its  very  features  are  obliter- 
1825),  and  the  poem  of  Nekrasoff,  ated  day  by  day,  leaving  but  a  faint  trace 
"  The  Russian  Women,"  are  still  inspir-  in  the  folk-lore  and  in  the  songs  of  the 
ing  the  young  Russian  hearts  with  love  exiles  ;  and  each  decade  brings  its  new 
for  the  prosecuted  and  hate  to  the  features,  its  new  forms^of  misery  for  the 
prosecutors.  Dostoevsky  has  told  in  a  ever-increasing  number  of  exiles, 
remarkable  psychological  study  of  It  is  obvious  that  I  shall  not  venture 
prison  life  his  experience  at  the  fortress  to  draw  the  whole  of  this  picture  in  the 
of  Omsk  after  1848  ;  and  several  Popes  narrow  limits  of  a  review  article.  I  must 
have  described  the  martyrdom  of  their  necessarily  limit  my  task  to  the  descrip- 
frieods  after  the  revolutions  of  1831  tion  of  the  exile  as  it  is  now — say,  dur- 
and  1848.  .  ■  .  But,  what  are  all  ing  the  last  ten  years.  No  less  than 
these  pains  in  comparison  with  the  165,000  human  beings  have  been  trans- 
sufferings  endured  by  half  a  million  of  ported  to  Siberia  during  this  short  space 
people,  from  the  day  when,  chained  to  of  time  ;  a  very  high  figure  of  crimi- 
iroD  rods,  they  started  from  Moscow  nality,  indeed,  for  a  population  number- 
Nkw  Sbwm.— Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  a  16  (^ i\i\{^\<> 
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ing  72.000,000,  if  all  exiles  were  "crim-        Twenly  years    ago,  the  exiles   trav- 

inals."     Less  than   one  half   of  them,  ersed  on   foot   all  the  distance  between 

however,  crossed   the  Uial   in  accord-  Moscow   and   the  place  to  which   thejr 

ance  with  sentences  of  the  courts.     The  were  dispatched.      They   had   thus  to 

others  were  thrown  into  Siberia,  with-  walk  something  like  4700  miles  in  order 

out  having  seen  any  judges,  by  simple  to  reach   the    hard    labor  colonies    of 

order     of     the    Adrainislralive,    or     in  Transbaikalia,  and  5200  miles  to  reach 

accordance    with    resolutions    taken    by  Yakutsk.     Nearly   a   two     years'    walk 

iheiFcommunes— nearly  always  under  the  for    the  former,   and  two    years    and  a 

pressure  of  the  umnipolent  local  author-  half  for   the  second.     Some   a-neliora- 

itiea.     Onl   of   the  ■.■;r,i84  exiles    who  lion  has  been  introduced  since.     Afler 

crossed  the  Ural  during  the  years  1867  having  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of 

to  1876,  no  less  than  78,676  belonged  to  Russia  at  Moscow,  oral  Nijniy-Novgo- 

(his  last  category.     The  remaining  were  rod,    they    arc     transported     now    by 

condemned   by  courts:  18,582  to  hard  steamer  to  Perm,  by  rail  to  Ekaterinburg, 

labor,   and    54,3r6    to    be    settled    in  in   carriages  to  Tumen,  and  again   by 

Sibeiia,  mostly  for  life,  with  or  without  steamer   to    Tomsk.     Thus,    according 

loss  of  all  Ibeir  civil  rights.*  to   a  recent  English  book    on  exile  to 

— — —  Siberia,  they  have    to    walk  "  only  the 

•  Our  criminal   stat.si.ca  are    so   iropcrfect  distance      beyond     Tomsk."      In     plain 

thai  u  Ihorouth  classification  of  exiles  is  very  """  ""^^  ,'  -a-        j'  .  i 

difficult.     We  have  but  one  good  wo.k  on  ihis  figures,  this  trifling  distance  means  2065 

Eubjecc,  by  M.  Anuchln,  published  a  few  years  miles    to   Kara,   something    like    a   nine 

ago  by  the  Russian  Geographical  Socieiy.  and  months'   foot  journey.      If  the   prisoner 

coined  with  Us  grew  gold  medal  ;  il  gives  ^e  sent  to  Yakutsk   he  has  "  only"  2940 

i8y"HXlvTortheL's,aiEs;,irgi:e  miles  to  walk    and  the  Russian  Govern- 

an  appro»imaie  idea  of  ihe  present  condiiions,  ment  having  discovered   that  Yakulsk  IS 

more  recent  partial  statistics  having  shown  that  a  place  Still  toonearto  St,  Petersburg  to 

since  that  limeal!  figures  have  doubled,  but  the  itegp  ,[jese  political  exiles,  and   sending 

relative  P'°P°»ion;  'i^^fil^lS"' "'1^°'!^!  °*  them  now  to  Verkhoyansk  and    Nijne- 

exiles  have  remained  nearly  the  same.      Inus,  ,_    ,         ,       ,.        ,,  ■   ■  l      1        1        r 

10  quote  but  one  instance,  out  ol  the  159  755  J^o'ymsk      (in     the      neighborhood      of 

eiiUd  during  the  years  1827  10  1846,   110  less  Nordenskjold's  wintefng-Slalion)   a  dis- 

than  79.90Q.  or  50  per  cent,   weie  exiled    by  tance    of    some     fifteen     hundred    miles 

BimpleordersoftheAdtninistrative.  andihiny  must  be  added  to   the  former  "  trifling" 

Years  later  we  nno  auain  neaily  the  same  rate  ,.  ,  ,  •     .i_  - 

-sliRhilyinceased-ofarbiiraVy  exile  t78.676  distance,  and  we   have  again  the    magic 

out  of  r5i.rB4  in  186710  1876).     The  same  is  figure    of    4500    miles— or     two     years 

approximately  true  with  regard  10  other  cate-  walk — reconstituted  in  full. 
gories.      It  appears   from   M.   Anuchtn's   re-  However,  tor  the  great  mass  of  exiles, 

SXmI'."™.? A%'I.T»r?rd°lS  ft, '■">■  io.™ey  h.,  been  reduced  o.. 

as  assassins  ;  14.248  for  heavier  crimes,  surh  half,  and  they  begin  their  peregrinations 

as  incendiarism,  robbery,  and  forgery  ;  40.666  in      Siberia     in    special     carriages.      M. 

(or  stealing,  and  1426  for  smuggling,  making  Maximoft  has  very  vividly  described  how 

thus   a  total  of  70871  ca^s  (about  3545  P^r  the  convicts  at   Irkutsk,  to   whose  judg- 

year)  which  would  have  i>een  condemned  by  .    _. ' . i S. 

the  Codes— although  not  always  by  a  jury— of  being  brought  10  starvation,  ihey  not  having 
all  countries  in  Europe.  The  remainder,  how'  the  necessary  five  or  ten  roubles  for  taking  a 
ever  (that  is.  nearly  Sg.ooo),  were  exiled  for  passport,  and  walking  from  Kalouga,  or  Tula, 
.  oSences  which  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  Udcssa,  or  Astrakhan,  in  search  uf  labor), 
upon  Ihe  political  insttluiions  of  Russia  :  their  And  he  adds  :  "  Considering  these  80,000  exiled 
crimes  were  ■  rebellion  against  any  serf-pro-  by  order  of  the  Administrative,  we  not  only 
prietors  and  authoriliee  (16.4^6  cases);  non-  doubt  their  criminality:  we  simply  doabl  the 
conformist  fanaticism  (2138  cases) ;  desertion  very  existence  of  such  crimes  as  those  imputed 
from  a  tweniy-five  yeais'  military  service  (1651  to  them."  The  number  of  such  "  criminals" 
cases) ',  and  escape  from  Siberia,  mostly  from  has  not  diminished  since.  It  has  nearly 
Administrative  exile  (18.328  cases).  Finally,  doubled,  like  other  figures,  Russia  continues 
we  find  among  them  the  enormous  figure  of  to  send  every  year  to  Siberia,  for  life,  four  to 
48,466  "vagrants,"  of  whom  the  laureate  of  five  thousand  men  and  women,  who  in  other 
the  Geographical  Society  says:  "Vagrancy  Slates  would  be  simply  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
mostly  means  simply  going  to  a  neighboring  a  few  shillings.  To  these  "  criminals"  we 
province  without  a  passport"— out  of  48,466  must  add  no  less  than  150U  women  and  zooo  10 
"  vagrants,"  40,000,  at  least.  "  being  merely  2500  children  who  follow  every  year  their  bus- 
people  who  have  not  complied  with  passport  bands,  or  parents,  enduring  all  the  honors  of 
regulations"  (lliat  is—  their  wife  and  children  a  march  through  Siberia  end  of  the  e  " 
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ment  such  a  moving  machine  was  sub-  hy  official  figures  published  last  year  in 

milted,  declared  at  once  that  it  was  the  all    the   newspapeis.     It   appears    from 

most    stupid    vehicle     that    could    be  these  figures  that  eight  to  ten  per  cent 

invented  for  the  torment  of  both  horses  of   the   convict  passengers   died  during 

and  coDvicts.      Such    carriages,   which  their  ten  days'  journey  on  board  these 

have  no  accommodation  for  deadening  barges ;  that  is,  something  like  sixiy  to 

the  shocks,  move  slowly  on  the  rugged,  eighty  out  of  eight  hundred, 

jolting  road,  ploughed  over  and  over  by  "Here  you   see,"   wrote    friends   of 

thousands  of  heavily    loaded  cars.     In  ours  who  have  made  this  passage,  "  the 
Western    Siberia,  amid  the  marshes  on  1  reign  of  death.      Diphtheria  and  typhus 

the     eastern   slope    of    the     Ural,    the  pitilessly   cut    down  the  lives  of  adults 

journey  becomes  a  true  torture,  as  the  and   children,  especially  of   these  last, 

hifihway  is  covered  with  loose  beams  of  Corpses  of  children  are  thrown  out  nearly 

wood,  which  recall  the  sensation  experi-  at  each   station.     The   hospital,  placed 

enced  when  a  finger  is  dragged  across  under   the   supervision    of   an    ignorant 

the  keys  of  a  piano,  the  black   keys   In-  soldier,  is  always  overcrowded." 

eluded.     The  journey  is  hard,  even  for  At  Tomsk  the  convicts  stop  for  a  few 

the  traveller  who  is  lying  on  a  thick  felt  days.     One  part  of  them — especially  the 

mattress  in  a  comfortable  tarantass,  and  common  law  exiles,  transported  by  order 

it  is  ""asy  to  conceive  what  the  convict  of  the  Administrative — are  sent  to  some 

experiences,  who  is  bound  to  sit  motion-  district  of  the  province  of  Tomsk  which 

less  for  eight  or  ten  hours  on  the  bench  extends  from   the    spurs  of  the   Altay 

of  the  famous  vehicle,   have  but  a  few  ridge  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic  Qcean 

rags  to  shelter  him  from  snow  and  rain.  on    the    north.      The  others    are    dis- 

Happily  enough  this  journey  lasts  but  patched  farther  toward  the  east.     It  is 

a  few  days,  as  at  Tumen  the  exiles  arc  easy  lo  conceive  what  a  hell  the  Tomsk 

embarked  on  special  barges,  or  floating  prison  becomes  when  the  convicts  arriv- 

prisons,  taken  in  tow  by  steamers   and  ing    every    week   cannot  be   sent  on    lo 

in   the  space  of  eight  or  ten    days  are  Irkutsk  with  the  same  speed,  on  account 

brought  to  Tomsk.     I  hardly  need  say  of  inundations,  or  obstacles  on  the  rivers. 

that,  however  excellent  the  idea  of  thus  The  prison  was  built  to  contain  960  souls, 

reducing  by  -one  half  the  long  journey  but  it  never  holds  less  than  1300  to  1400, 

through   Siberia,  its   partial    realization  and    very  often   2200,   or  more.     One 

has  been  most  imperfect.     The  convict  quarter  of  the  prisoners  are  sick,  but  the 

barges  are  usually  so  overcrowded,  and  infirmary  can  shelter  only  one  third,  or 

are  usually  kept  in  such  a  state  of  filthi-  so,  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  it ;  and 

ness,  that  they  have  become  real  nests  so    the  sick  remain  in  the   same    rooms, 

of  infection.      "  Each    barge   has   been  upon    or   beneath    the    same    platforms 

built    for  the  transport  of  800   convicts  where  the  remainder  are  crammed  to  the 

and   the    convoy,"    wrote    the    Tomsk  amount  of  three  men  for  each  free  place, 

correspondent  of  the  Moscmo  Telegraph,  The  shrieks  of  the  sick,  the  cries  of  the 

on  November  15th,  1881  ;  "  the  calcula-  fever-slricken  patients,  and  the  rattle  of 

tion  of    the  size  of    the   barges  has   not  the   dying  mix  together  with  the  jokes 

been  made,  however,  according  to   the  and  laughter  of  the  prisoners,  with    the 

necessary  cubical  space,  butaccording  to  curses  of  the  warders.     The  exhalations 

the    interests    of    the    owners    of    the  of  this   human  heap  mix  with  those   of 

steamers,  MM.  Kurbatoff  and  Ignatoff-  their  wet  and    filthy    clothes  and   the 

These  gentlemen  occupy  for  their  own  emanations   of   the    horrible     Parasha. 

purposes  two  compartments  for  a  hun-  "  You  are  suttocated  as  you  enter  the 

dred  men  each,  and  thus  eight  hundred  room,   you  are  fainting  and  must  run 

must  take  the   room   destined   for  six  back  to  breathe  some  fresh  air  ;  you  must 

hundred.     The  ventilation  is  very  bad,  accustom  yourself  by  and  by  to  the  hor- 

there  being  no  accommodation  at  all  for  rible  emanations  which  float  like  a  fog 

that  purpose,  and  the  cabinets  are  of  un-  in  the  river" — such  is  the  testimony  of  all 

imaginable  nastiness."     He   adds   that  those  who  have  entered  unexpectedly  a 

"  the  mortality  on  these  barges  is  very  Siberian  prison.     The  "  families  room" 

great,   especially  among  the  children,"  is  stilt  more  horrible.     "  Hereyou  see," 
and  his  information  is  fully  confirmed  .  says  a  Siberian  official  in  charge, of  the     ■ 
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prisons — M.  Mishio  —  "hundreds  of  painter,  M,  Jacoby,  has  tried  to  repre- 

women  and  children  closely  packed  to-  sent  it  on  canvas ;  his  picture  is  sick- 

geiher,  in  such  a  state  of  misery  as  no  cning,  but  the  reality  is  still  worse, 
imagination  could  picture."    The  fam-        You  see  a  marshy  plain  where  the  icy 

rlies  of  the  convicts  receive  no  cloth  from  wind  blows  freely,  driving  before  it  ihe 

the  State.     Mostly  peasant  women,  who.  snow  that  begins  to  cover  the  frozen  soil. 

as  a  rule,   never  have   more  than   one  Morasses  with  small  shrubs,  or    crum- 

dress  at  once  ;  mostly  reduced  to  starva-  pted  trees,  bent  down  by  wind  and  sno*, 

tion  as  soon  as  their  husbands  were  taken  spread  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  the 

into  custody,  they  have  buckled  on  their  next  village  is  twenty  miles  distant.   Low 

sole  cloth  when  starting   from  Arkhan-  mountains,  covered  with  thick  pine  fot- 

gelsk    or    Astrakhan,    and,    after    theit  ests,  mingling  wilTi  the  gray  snow-cloudi, 

long  peregrinations    from  one  lock-up  rise  in   the  dust  on    the  horizon.    A 

to  another,  after  the  long  years  of  pre-  track,  marked  all  along  by  poles  to  dis- 

liminary     detention     and    months     of  tinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  plain, 

journey,   only   rags  have  remained   on  ploughed  and  rugged  by  the  passage  of 

their  shoulders  from  their  weather  worn  thousands  of  cars,  covered  with  ruts  that 

clothes.     The  naked    emaciated    body  break  down   the    hardest    wheels,  runs 

and    the  wounded    feet    appear    from  through   the   naked   plain.     The    party 

beneath  the  tattered  clothes  as  they   are  slowly  moVes  along  this  road.     In  front, 

silting  on   the  nasty  floor,   eating  the  a   row   of    soldiers   opens   the    march, 

hard  black  bread  received  from  compas-  Behind  them,  heavily  advance  the  hard- 

sion^te    peasants.     Amid    this  moving  labor  convicts,  with  haif-shaved  heads, 

heap  of  human  beings  who  cover  each  wearing    gray    clothes,    with    a    yellow 

square  foot  of  Ihe  platforms  and  beneath  diamond  on  the  back,  and  open   shoes 

(hem,  you  perceive  the  dying  child  on  worn  out  by  the  long  journey  and  ex- 

Ihe  knees  of  his  mother,  and  close  by,  hibiting  the  tatters  in  which  the  wounded 

(he   new-bom  baby.     The  baby  is  the  feet  are  wrapped.     Each  convict  wears 

delight    of,    Ihe    consolation   of    these  a^chain,  riveted  to  his  ankles,  its  rings 

women,  each  of  whom  surely  has  more  being  twisted  into  rags — if   the  convict 

human  feelings  than  any  of  thechiefs  and  has  collected  enough  of  alms  during  bis 

warders.   It  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ;  journey  to  pay  the  blacksmith  for  rivet- 

the  best  rags  are  parted  with  to  cover  ing  it  looser  on  his  feet.     Thechain  goes 

its   shivering  limbs,  the    tendercst    ca-  up   each    foot    and    is   suspended   to  a 

ressesare  for  it.  .   ,   .     How  many  have  girdle.     Another  chain  closely  ties  both 

grown  up  in  this  way  !     One  of  them  hands,  and  a  third  chain  binds  together 

stands  by  my  side  as  I  write  these  lines,  six    or    eight    convicts.     Everj-     false 

and   repeats  to  me  the  stories    she  has  movement  of  any  of  the  pack  is  felt  by 

beard  so   many  times  from  her  mother  all  his  chain-companions;  the  feebler  is 

about  the  humanity  of  the  "  scelerates"  dragged  forward  by  the  stronger,  and  he 

and  the  infamy  oE  their  "  chiefs,"     She  must   not  stop  :  the  way — the  itape — is 

describes  to  me  the  toys  that  the  convicts  long,  and  the  autumn  day  is  short 
made  for  her  during   the   interminable        Behind  the  hard-labor  convicts  march 

journey — plain  toys  inspired  by  a  good-  the  poselerUsy  (condemned  to  be  settled 

hearted  humor,  and   side  by   side,    the  in  Siberia)  wearing  the  same  gray  cloth 

miserable  proceedings,   the  exactions  of  and   the  same  kind  of  shoes.     Soldicn 

money,  the  curses  and  blows,  the  whisti-  accompany  the    parly  on  both    sides, 

ing  of  the  whips  of  the  chiefs.  meditating  perhaps   the  order  given  at 

The  prison,  however,    is    cleared    by  the  departure :  "  If  one  of  them   runs 

and  by,  as  the  parties  of  convicts  start  away,  shoot  him  down.     If  he  is  killed, 

to  continue   their   journey.     When  the  five  roubles  of  reward  for  you,    and  a 

season  and  the  state  of  the  rivers  permit  dog's  death  to  the  dog  !"     In  the  rear 

it,  parties  of  500  convicts  each,   with  you  discover  a  few  cars  that  are  drawn 

women  and  children  leave  the  Tomsk  by    the     amall,     attenuated,     cat-like 

prison  every  week,  and  begin  their  foot  peasant's  horses.     They  are  loaded  with 

journey    to    Irkutsk   or  Transbaikalia,  the  bags  of  the  convicts,  with  the  ^sick 

Those  who  have  seen  such  a  party  in  or  dying,  who  are  fastened  by  ropes  on 

match,  will  never  forget  it.     A  Russian  the  top  of  the  load.         ,—  1 
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Behind  the  cars  hasten  the  wives  of  the  cross,   bTing:s  her  coppers,  or   her 

the  convicts ;   a  few  have  found  a  free  piece  of  bread,  and  deeply  *ows  before 

corner  on  a  loaded  car,  and  crouch  there  the  chained  "  sufferer,"  grateful  to  him 

when  unable  to  move  farther,  while  the  for  not  disdaining  her  smalt  offering, 

great  number  march   behind  the  cars,  Late  in   the  afternoon,   after  having 

leading  their  children  by  the  hands,  or  covered  some  fifteen  orlwenty  miles,  the 

bearing   them  on  their    arms.     Dressed  party  reaches  Ihe  (tape  where  it  spends 

in  rags,  freezing  under  the  gusts  of  the  the  night  and  takes  one  day's  rest  each 

cold  wind,  cutting  their  almost  naked  feet  three    days.       It    accelerates    ils    pace 

on  the  frozen  ruts,  how  many  of  them  as  soon  as  the  paling  that  incloses  the 

repeat  the   words  of  Avvakum's  wife :  old  log-wood  building  is  perceived,  and 

"  These  tortures,  ah  dear,  how  long  will  the  strongest  run  to  take  possession  by 

they  last  ?"     In  the  rear,  comes  a  second  force  of  the  best  places  on  the  platforms, 

detachment  of  soldiers,  who  drive  with  The  Hapes  were  mostly  built  fifty  years 

the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles  those  women  ago,  and  after  having  resisted  the  in- 

who  stop  exhausted  in  the  freezing  mud  clemencies  of  the  climate,  and  the  pas- 

of  the  road.     The  procession  is  closed  sage  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  convicts, 

by  the  car  of  the  commander  of   the  they  have  become  now  rotten  and  foul 

party,*  from  top  to  bottom.     The  old  log-wood 

As  Ihe  party  enterssome  great  village,  house   refuses    shelter  to   the    chained 

it  begins  to  sing  the  Miloserdnaya — the  travellers  brought  under  its   roof,   and 

"charity  sonfj."     They  call  it  a  song,  wind  and  snow  freely  enter  the  interstices 

but  it  hardly  is  that.     It  is  a  succession  between  its  rotten  beams  ;  heaps  of  snow 

of    woes   escaping    from     hundreds    of  are  accumulated  in  the    comers  of  the 

breasts  at  once,  a  recital  in  very  plain  rooms.     The  itape  was  built  to  shelter 

words  expressing   with    a   childish    sim-  150  convicts  ;  that  Deingthe  average  size 

plicity   the  sad  fate  of  the  convict — a  of  parlies  thirty  years  ago.     At  present 

horrible  lamentation  by  means  of  which  the  parties  consist  of  450  to  500  human 

the   Russian  exile  appeals  to  the  mercy  beings,  and  the  500   must  lodge  on   the 

of  other  miaeiables  like  himself.     Cen-  space  parsimoniously  calculated  fori  so.* 

turies  of  sufferings,  of  pains  and  misery.  The  stronger  ones  or  the  aristocracy 

of  persecutions  that  crush  down  the  most  amqng  the  convicts — the  elder  vagrants 

viLiI  forces  of  our  nation,  arc  heard  in  and    the   great    murderers — cover    each 

their  recitals  and  shrieks.     These  tones  square  inch  of  the   platforms ;  the  re- 

of  deep  sorrow  recall  the  tortures  of  the  mainder,  that  is,  double  the  number  of 

last  century,  the  stifled  cries  under  the  the  former,  lie  down  on  the  rotten  floor, 

sticks   and  whips  of  our  own   time,  the  covered   with   an    inch  of   sticky  filth, 

darkness   of    the    cellars,  the   wildness  beneath    and    between    the    pUtforms. 

of  the   woods,  the  tears  of  the  starving  What  becomes  of  the  rooms  when   the 

wife.     The  peasants  of  the  villages  on  doors  are  closed,  and  the  whole  space 

the  Siberian  highway  understand  these  filled  with  human  beings  who  He  naked 

tunes ;  they  know    their  true  meaning  on  their  nasty  clothes  impregnated  with 

from  their    own  experience,   and.    the  water,  will  be  easily  imagined, 

appeal     of     the     Neschastnyie — of     the  The '/rt^fJ,  however,  are  palaces  when 

"sufferers"    as    our    people     call    all  compared  with  the  Aa//-'/fl^M,  where  the 

prisoners — is  answered  by  the  poor  ;  the  parties   spend   only  the  nights.     These 

most  destitute  widow,  signing  herself  with  buildings  are  still  smaller,  and,  as  a  rule 

■^ ■ still  more  dilapidated,  stiil  more  rotten 

■  The  Russian  law  says  that  ttie  famitiet  of  and  foul.     Sometimes  they  are  in  such  a 

ihe  convicts  are  not  submilicd  to  the  control  state  as  to  compel  the  party  to  spend  the 

of  Ihe  convoy.     In  reality  they  are  submitted 

lo  the   same  ttealmcnt  as  the  convicis.      To  *  The  Russian  law,  which  mostly  has  l>een 

quote  but  one  instance.      The   Tomsk   corre-  nrillcn  without  any  knowledge  of  the  real  con- 

ipondeni  ai  Ihe  Motcovi  TcUgraph  wrote  on  No-  diiions  it  deals  with,  forbids  10  send  out  such 

vembet  3d,    iSSi  :  "  We   have    seen    on    Ihe  numerous  parties.     Bui,  in  reality,  the  normal 

march  the  party  which  left  Tomsic  on  Septem-  party  numbers  now  4S0  persons.     In  18S1,  ac- 

ber  I4lh.     The  exhausted  women  and  childreo  cording  to  the  Goloi.  6507  convicis  were  sent  in 

literally  stuck  in  the   mud,   and   the   soldiers  sixteen  parties,  making  thus  an  average  of  406 

dealt  them  blows,  to  make  them  advance  and  convicts  per  party.     N.   Lopaiin  gives  us  the 

W  keep  pace  with  the  patty."  figure  of  480  as  the  aveiage  size  of  pailics.            . 
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cold  Siberian  nights  in  light  barracks  up  the  openings  through  which  freely 
erected  in  Ihe  yard,  and  without  fire.  As  blows  the  icy  wind.  "  t\'ash  up  the 
a  rule,  the  half-itapc  has  no  special  com-  itape  before  leaving,  or  pay  so  much," 
paituient  for  the  women,  and  they  must  and  the  party  pays  again,  and  so  on  and 
lodge  in  the  room  of  the  soldiers  {see  so  on.  And  shall  I  mention,  too,  the 
Maximoff's  "Siberia").  With  the  res-  manner  in  which  the  convicts  and  their 
ignaliun  of  our  "  all-enduring"  Russian  families  are  treated  during  the  journey  ? 
mothers,  they  squat  down  with  their  Even  the  political  exiles  once  revolted, 
babies  wrapped  in  rags,  in  some  corner  in  1881,  against  an  officer  ^ho  had  per- 
of  the  room  below  the  platforms  or  close  milled  himself  to  assault  in  the  dark  cor- 
by  the  door,  among  the  rifles  of  the  ridor  a  lady  marched  to  Sibeiia  for  a 
tscorl.  political  offence.  The  common  law  ex- 
No  wonder  that,  according  to  official  iles  surely  are  not  treated  better  than 
■latistics,  out  of  the  2561  children  less  the  political  ones. 

than  fifteen  years  old  who  were  sent  in  All  these  are  not  tales  of  the  past. 
1881  toSiberia  with  theirparents,  "aw^rv  They  are  real  pictures  of  what  is  going 
small  part  survived.''  "  The  majority, "  on  now,  at  the  very  moment  when  I 
the  Go/w  says,  "could  not  support  the  write  these  lines.  My  friend  N.  Lopatin, 
very  bad  conditions  of  the  journey,  and  who  made  the  same  journey  two  yeais 
died  before,  or  immediately  after,  having  ago,  and  to  whom  I  have  shown  these 
reached  their  destination  in  Siberia."  pages,  fully  confirms  all  the  above 
In  sober  truth,  the  transportation  to  statements,  and  adds  much  more  which 
Siberia,  as  practised  now,  is  a  real  I  do  not  mention  only  for  want  of  space. 
"  Massacre  of  Innocents."  What  really  is  a  tale  of  the  past — of  a 
Shall  I  add  that  there  is  no  accommo-  very  recent  case— is  the  chaining  to- 
dation  for  the  sick,  and  that  one  must  gether  of  eight  or  ten  convicts.  This 
have  exceptionally  robust  health  to  sur-  horrible  measure,  however,  was  abol- 
vive  an  illness  during  the  journey?  ishcd  in  January,  1881.  At  present. 
There  are  but  five  small  hospitals,  with  a  each  convict  has  his  hands  chained 
total  of  a  hundred  beds,  on  the  whole  separately  from  his  comrades.  But  still, 
stretch  between  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk,  the  chain  being  very  short,  gives  such  a' 
that  is,  on  a  distance  which  represents  posture  to  the  arms  as  renders  the  ten 
at  least  a  four  months'  journey.  As  for  and  twelve  hours'  march  very  difficult, 
those  who  cannot  hold  out  until  a  not  to  speak  of  the  insupportable 
hospital  is  reached,  it  was  written  to  the  rheumatic  pain  occasioned  in  the  bones 
Golos,  on  January  5th,  1881  ;  "They  by  the  contact  of  the  iron  rings  during 
are  left  at  the  ^/a^«  without  any  medical  the  hard  Siberian  frosts.  This  pain  I 
help.  The  sick-room  has  no  bedsteads,  am  told,  and  readily  believe  it,  soon 
no  beds,  no  cushions,  no  coverings,  and  becomes  a  real  torture. 
ni  course  nothing  like  linen.  The  48^  I  need  hardly  add  that,  contrary  to 
kopecks  per  day  that  are  allowed  for  the  the  statements  of  a  recent  English  trav- 
sick,  remain  mostly  in  full  in  the  hands  eller  through  Siberia,  the  political  con- 
of  the  authorities."  vicls  perform  the  journey  to  Kara,  or  to 
Shall  I  dwell  upon  the  exactions  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  set- 
which  the  convicts  are  submitted,  not-  tied  as  poselentsy,  under  the  same  con- 
withstanding  their  dreadful  misery,  by  ditions  as,  and  together  with,  the  com- 
the  warders  of  the  Uapesl  Is  it  not  mon-law  convicts.  The  very  fact  of 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  warders  of  these  Izbitskiy  and  Debagorio-Mokrievitch 
buildings  are  paid  by  the  Crown,  besides  having  exchanged  names  with  two  com- 
the  allowance  of  corn  flour  for  black  mon-law  convicts,  and  having  thus  es- 
bread,  only  with  three  roubles,  or  ds.  per  caped  from  hard  labor,  proves  that  the 
year  ?  "  The  stove  is  out  of  order,  you  English  traveller's  information  was  false, 
cannot  light  the  fire, "  says  one  of  them,  Nicholas  T.opatin,  whom  I  have  al- 
when  the  party  arrives  quite  wet  or  ready  mentioned,  and  who  has  been 
frozen;  and  the  party  pays  its  tribute  condemned  to  settlement  in  Siberia,  per- 
for  permission  to  light  the  fire.  "  The  formed  the  journey  on  foot,  in  corn- 
windows  are  under  repair,"  and  the  pany  with  a  dozen,  or  so.  of  comrades, 
party  pays  for  having  some  rags  to  fill  It  is  true  that  a  great  number  of  Polish 
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exiles  of  1^64,  and  notably  all  noblemen  what  they  knew  about  the  exiles,   and 

and  chief  convicts,  were  transported  in  announced  its  readiness  to  undertake  'a 

carriages,     on     posting     horses.       The  complete    reform  of  the   whole    system, 

numerous  political  exiles,  transported  to  There  was    no  lack    of    men    ready  to 

Siberia  by  order  of  the  Administrative,  devote  iheir  lives  to  ameliorating  the  sad 

also  perform  the   journey  in  the  same  fale  of  the  exiles  and  to  erasing  forever 

way — where   there    are    posting* horses,  from  our  life  the  black  reminiscence  of 

But,  since  1866,  the  political  convicts  exile  in    Siberia.     But   M.    Maximofl's 

(condemned  by  the  courts  to  hard  labor  wiih    has    not    been     realized.      The 

or  exile)  have  mostly  made  the  journey  Liberal  movement  of  1861  was  crushed 

on  foot,  together  with  common-law  con-  down  by  the  Government ;  the  attempts 

victs.     An  exception  was  made  in  1877-  at  reform   were  considered  as  "  danger- 

1879  for  the  few  who  were  transported  ous   tendencies,"  and  the  transport  of 

to   Eastern   Siberia  during  those  three  exiles   to  Siberia  has  remained  what  it 

jears.     They  were  transported  in  cars,  was  twenty  years  ago — a  source  of  un- 

but  following    the    line  of    the  itapes.  utterable  sufferings  for  nearly  zo,ooo  of 

Since  1879,  however,   all  political   con-  people. 

vicis — men  and  women  alike,  and  many         The  shameful  system,  branded  at  that 

exiled  by  order  of  the  Administrative —  time  by  all  those  who  had  studied  it,  has 

have  made  the  journey  precisely  in  the  maintained  itself  in  full ;  and,  while  the 

way  1  have  described,  very  manv  of  them  rotten   buildings  on    the   highway  are 

chained,  contrary  to  the  taw  of  1827.  failing  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  system 

When    writing  his  book   on    "  Hard  disintegrates  more  and  more,  new  ihou- 

Labor  and   t^xite,"   M.   Maximoff  con-  sands  of  men  and  women  transported  for 

eluded  with  the  wish  that  the  horrors  of  such  ciimes  as  those,  "  the  very  e;;isi- 

the  foot-journey  he  had  described  might  ence  of    which"   was    doubted    twenty 

become   as  soon    as  possible   matier  of  years  ago,    are  added    annually  to    the 

history.     The  transport  of  convicts  on  thousands  already  transported  to  Siberia, 

barges  was   then  just   inaugurated,  and  and  their   number   is  increasine   every 

this  measure  had  saved  Ih:  State,  during  year  in  an  awful  proportion. — Nineteenth 

the  first  year,  a  sum    of  40,000/.     The  Century. 

Ministry  of  Justice  was  earnestly  press-  {^To  be  concluded.) 

tngat  that  time  all  honest  men  to   tell 
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BY    REV.    K.  R.    HAWEIS. 

The  genial  figure  of  Moscheles  Stands  art  world  of  London  which   has  never 

out  as  something  sui  generis,  amid  the  since  been  filled  to  the  same  extent  and 

crowd   of    artistic    personalities    which  in  the  same  genial  and  effective  manner, 

throng  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  1  look  around  in  vain  to  find  such  a 

century.  man,  and  such  a  house,   where   artists 

In  that  kind,  honest,  and  thoughtful  assembled   for  love  of  art   and   always 

face  I  seem  to  read  those  rare  qualities  found  a  ready  and  impartial  hospitality, 

of  character  which,  quite  apart  from  his  There  the  most  heterogeneous  elements 

musical  gifts,  endeared  him  to  so  many  met  and  mingled.     Liszt  and  Thalberg, 

whose  art    tendencies   were    diliferent,  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer,  Gounod, 

sometimes  opposite  to.  his  own.  Chopin,   Field,    Cramer  and   Clementi, 

Upright  and   affectionate  as   a  man,  Heine    and    Walter    Scott,     Ernst    and 

with  a  quick  intelligence  and  generous  Paganini,  Lablache,  Sonntag,  Malibran, 

appreciation   of    others,    untiring  as   a  all  came  and  went,  as  Moscheles  used 

teacher,  highly  gifted  as  a  virtuoso  and  a  to  say,  truly  a  very  "kaleidoscope  of 

composer,  and  a  familiar  figure  in  many  artists." 

a  fashionable  drawing-room,  Moscheles  Mrs.    Moscheles,    most    perfect    and 

occupied  a  niche  and  left  a  void  in  the  sympathetic  of  hostesses,  has  otten  (old 
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ne  how  Malibran  would  sit  on  the  floor  Chopin  ;  the  overpowering  spell  of  crea- 
tor a  whole  afternoon  painting  pictures  tive  genius  which  accompanied  Mendels- 
for  the  Moscheles  children  and  then  sing  sohn  ;  the  weird  magic  of  Paganini,  or 
for  hours,  relieved  by  Thalberg  at  the  the  fougue  of  Rubinstein  ;  but  there  ia 
piano.  "  Ah  !  ma  ch^re,"  she  said  to  about  Moscheles  a  pervasive  wholesome 
Mrs.  Moscheles  one  day  when  implored  charm,  an  artistic  thoroughness  com- 
to  be  careful  and  not  overexert  herself,  bined  with  a  personal  dignity  and  a 
"pour  vous  ie  chanterai  jusqu  4  I'ex-  penetrating  "  social"  influence  for  good, 
tinction  de  voix."  which  perhaps  none  of  the  aforenamed 

On  Thalberg's  leaving,  in  would  come  geniuses,  with  ihe  exception  of  Mendels- 

Liszt  and  play  through  to  Mrs.  Moscheles  sohn,  can  at  all  lay  claim  to. 

the  whole  of  his  pianoforte  recital,  turn-  Moscheles  has  left  a  pretty  copious 

ing  round  at  the  end  with  a  sly  twinkle  diary,  which  has  been  judiciously  used 

and  "  Maintenant  voulez-vous  un  petit  by  his  wife  in  her  compitalion  of  his  life, 

Thalberg?"  upon  which  he  would  take  in  two  volumes, 

that  star  pianist  off  to  the  life.  He  was  bom  at  Prague,  in  1794,  and 

Thalberg  was  certainly  Liszt's  most  was  early  taken    in    hand   by   Dionya 

fonnidable  rival,  and  people  even  said  Weber,  who  apparently  put  him  under 

that  at    one  time    it    was  a   question  strict  discipline,  very  much  as  Czerny 

whether  they  could  both  stay  in  town  put  Liszt. 

together,  so  hot  was  the  rivalry  between  The  boy  thought  he  could  play  Bee- 
their  two  schools.  It  ended  in  Thai-  thoven.  "  He  is  in  the  wrong  road," 
berg's  going  to  America  ;  but  he  had  said  D.  Weber,  "  The  first  year  noth- 
troubled,  if  not  poisoned,  the  musical  ing  but  Mozart  ;  second  year,  Clem- 
waters  of  London,  and  Liszt  found  it  enti  ;  third.  Bach."  D.  Weber  was  no 
but  indifferent  fishing  after  he  left.  doubt  of  the  old  school,  for  he  said  of 

Thalberg  was  a  labored  contrast  to  his  Beethoven,  "  He  is  clever,  but  writes  a 
greater  rival.  Liszt  was  all  action  and  lot  of  hair-brained  stuff  and  leads  pu- 
turbulent  motion.  Thalberg  practised  pils  astray."  A  good  many  people 
with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth  ;  the  bowl  have  thought  and  said  that  about  Bee- 
rested  on  the  floor,  and  he  set  himself  thoven,  and,  I  may  add,  about  Wagner, 
to  keep  it  alight  while  he  played.     For  since. 

this  he  WAS  obliged  to  sit  upright  and  Moscheles  did  not  become  a  "  beer 

motionless,  while  his  hands   only   per-  fiddler,"    as    his   old    uncle   predicted, 

formed  those   miraculous    arpeggios   in  Kapelmeister  Albrechtsberger,    in   1808 

every  part  of  the  key-board.  (the  year  before  Haydn's  death),  signs 

I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  speak  long  him  a  glowing  certificate  at  Vienna.     At 

of  Moscheles  without  glancing  at  the  il-  Vienna  he  visits  Salieri,  Mozart's  rival, 

lustrious  and  interesting  people  by  whom  and  finds  Beethoven's  card  on  the  old 

he  always  seemed  to  be  surrounded.  man's  tablewith  "  Beethoven,  the  pupil. 

One    day    Nesselrode  comes  to   his  has  been  here  !" 

house ;   another  time  the  old  Duke  of  Poor  Salieri,  who  saw  his  popularity 

Cambridge  ;    Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is  as  a  composer  extinguished  by  Mozart, 

to  be  found  at  his  concert.     When  he  suffered    also    from    unjust    calumnies, 

plays  at  Court,  the  little  Princess,  now  They  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he 

Queen   Victoria,    is  kept  out  of  bed  to  had    poisoned  the  immortal  Wolfgang  ; 

hear  him  ;  and  his  interviews  with  Louis  and   there  is  something  pathetic  about 

Philippe  and  his  suite  are  of  a  far  more  the  old  man  on  his  death-bed,  taking 

agreeabledescription  than  those  of  Liszt.  Moscheles'  hand,  and  saying  with  tears 

Moscheles  was  so  intensely  a  part  of  alt  in  his  eyes  :    "  I  can  assure  you  as  a 

that  he  had  seen  that  he  cannot  be  iso-  man  of  honor  that  there  is  no  truth  in 

latcd  from  his  contemporaries.  the    absurd    report.       Of    course    you 

To  those  who  never  knew  him,  his  know — Mozart — I     am    said     to    have 

very  sympathy,   his   modesty,   his  fine  poisoned  him  ;    but  no,    it  is  malice, 

social  qualities  may  deprive  his  figure  of  sheer  malice  ;  tell  the  world,  dear  Mos- 

that  dramatic  distinctness  which  belongs  cheles,  old  Salieri,  who  is  on  his  death- 

to   Liszt ;    neither    is  there  the  senti-  bed,    has   told   you   this."     Moscheles 


mental   interest  which  gathered    round    always  spoke  lovingly  of  his-old 
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but   marvelled   greatly    at    the   "pupil        I   have  read  the  whole  controversy 

Beethoven's"  humility.  carefully,  and  although  Moscheles  and 

In  lateryearsLiszlreferredtoCzerny,  other  defenders  of    Beethoven   excuse 

and  Mendelssohn  to  Moscheles,  with  the  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  put  this 

same    affectionate    modesty    and   deep  money  away  for  his  heirs,  and  considered 

sense  of  obligation.  it  no  longer  his  own,  I  myself,  for  the 

It  is  only  in  the  byways  of  a  private  honor  of  Beethoven,  cannot  accept  the 

diary,  never  inrended  for  the  public  eye,  explanation.     I  incline  to   believe   that 
that  we  pick  up  such  forgotten  facts  as  *  he  had  forgotten  alt  about  the  money  so 

that   Meyerbeer  was  a  capital    bravura  stqwed    away  "  in    an    old    half-mouldy 

pianist,   that  Mendelssohn  had   a  clear  box — seven  Bank  shares."      In  cabinets 

tenor  voice,  that  Beethoven,  like  Wagner,  and  behind  wainscots  in  old  houses  and 

was  a  very  poor  player,  and  that  J.  B.  vaults  such  things  are  still  occasionally 

Cramer,  the  great  piano  player,  was  such  to  be  found,  and  Beethoven,  so  accus- 

an  inveterate  snuff-taker  that  the  maid  tomed  to  withdraw  into  his  inner  world, 

had  10  sweep  up  after  him.  I  believe  must  have  entirely  overlooked 

But  the  passages  relating  to  Beethoven  this  ' '  old  mouldy  box' '  before,  as  a  man 

are  of  more  lasting  interest.     It  seems  of  sensitive  honor,  which  he  undoubtedly 

that     Moscheles    when    about     twenty  was,  he  could  have  assured   Moscheles 

form'ed   with  him  then  that  friendship  and  Sir  George  Smart  that  he  "  was  ab- 

which  lasted  till  the  end.  solutely  without  money  or  resources  !" 

Beethoven  corrected  bis  arrangement  On  my  mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Furnival, 
of  "  Fidelio"  for  the  piano.  Moscheles  the  antiquarian  and  Shaicespearian 
used  to  bring  him  the  us.  numbers  in  scholar,  he  told  me  of  a  still  stranger 
bed.  "  When  I  came  in  one  morning,"  case  of  forgetfulness  or  hallucination,  or 
be  writes.  "Beethoven  was  still  in  bed.  both.  "A  well-to-do  old  gentleman," 
He  happened  to  be  in  remarkably  good  he  said,  "  of  his  acquaintance,  worth  at 
spirits;  jumped  up  and  placed  himself  least  £70,000.  always  spoke  of  his  abject 
just  as  he  was  (in  bis  night-gowo)  at  the  penury,  and  of  not  knowing  where  to 
wioHow  looking  out  on  the  Schotlen-  turn  for  bread  from  week  to  week  for 
bastei,  with  a  view  of  examining  the  want  of  jnoney  ;  he  was  no  miser,  and 
Fidelio  number  I  had  arranged.  Natur-  not  by  any  means  a  lunatic,  but  he  la- 
ally  a  crowd  of  street  boys  collected  un-  bored  under  this  fixed  idea."  Mr.  Fur- 
der  the  window,  when  he  called  out  nival  hit  upon  the  following  device : 
'  Now  what  do  those  confounded  boys  "  Let  me,"  he  said,  "  draw  a  check  for  ■ 
want!'  1  laughed,  and  pointed  to  his  own  ilaooo  on  your,  banker;  you  sign  it; 
figure.  '  Yes,  yes,  you  are  quite  right,'  send  it  up,  and  see  if  it  is  not  honored." 
and  hastily  slipped  on  his  dressing-gown.  No  sooner  said  than  done;  but  the  old 

"  Under  the  last  number  of  Fidelio  I  man  merely  remarked  :  "  Well,  I  sup- 
had  written,  '  Fine,  mit  Goltes  Hiilfe  !'  pose  I  am  not  so  badly  off  after  all," 
On  returning  my  ms.  these  words  were  Bat  the  impression  did  not  last,  and  he 
added  in  Beethoven's  hand  :  '  O  soon  took  up  his  parable  of  penury 
Mensch.  hilf  dir  selber  !'  (O  man,  help  again  ;  and  Beethoven's  case  may  have 
thyself  !)."  been  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind. 

In  1827,  when  news  of  Beethoven's  Moscheles  gives  us  some  very  pathetic 
illness  and  extreme  poverty  reached  side  glimpses  of  the  great  composer  on 
Moscheles.  he  at  once  moved  the  Phil-  his  death-bed.  Some  of  these  are  con- 
harmonic  Society  to  send  the  dying  mas-  veyed  in  Schindler's  letters,  others  in 
ter  help.  In  consequence  £100  was  at  Beethoven's  letters  to  Moscheles. 
once  dispatched,  for  which  Beethoven  Hummel  and  Beethoven  had  never 
expressed  himself  intensely  grateful,  been  the  best  of  friends  ;  but  when 
After  his  death  sundry  bonds  and  shares  Hummel  heard  that  the  great  master  was 
of  considerable  value  were  found  hidden  dying  he  travelled  with  all  haste  in  the 
away  in  a  cupboard,  and  great  surprise  hope  of  seeing  hira  once  more  alive. 
was  expressed  among  many  of  Beet-  The  meeting  was  a  most  affecting  one. 
hoven's  friends  and  supporters  at  the  Hummel  had  been  warned  to  betray  no 
discovery  that,  after  all,  Beethoven  was  emotion,  but  he  was  so  overpowered  at 
not  so  badly  off.  the  sight  of  Beethoven  that  hebwst  intoi 
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tears.  The  first  thing  that  Beethoven  many  such  memortesniust  have  crowded 
said  to  him  was,  "  Look  here,  my  dear  upon  him,  and  other  voices  and  faces 
Hummel,  h^re  is  a  picture  of  the  house  must  have  been  present  with  him,  as  he 
in  which  Haydn  was  born  ;  it  was  made  looked  upon  Ihe  audience  before  whom 
a  present  to  me  to-day.  I  take  a  child-  he  played  for  the  last  time.  IniheUuest 
ish  pleasure  in  it ;  to  think  of  so  great  and  best  sense,  in  the  springtime  of  his 
a  man  being  born  in  such  a  wretched  life  had  not  England  been  his  home? 
hovel!"  As  they  continued  to  converse  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  a  con- 
affectionately,  all  differences  seemed  to  ^ected  accdunt  of  Moscheles'  work  here, 
have  been  forgotten,  and  they  agreed  to  Happily,  Mrs.  Moscheles  has  done  that 
meet  in  the  following  year  at  Carlsbad  ;  admirably  in  her  two  volumes  published 
but   Beethoven   died    in   the   following  some  years  ago. 

week,  on  March  26th,  1827.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
Moscheles  came  to  London  in  1821  pages  in  those  volumes  refer  to  Mosch* 
with  a  great  reputation  as  a  player.  He  eles'  intercourse  with  Mendelssohn, 
had  won  his  spurs  at  the  Gewandhaus,  When  a  boy  Mendelssohn  had  humbly 
Leipzig,  as  well  as  in  the  Austrian  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  taught  by 
capital.  He  was  known  personally  and  Moscheles,  the  "  prince  of  pianists,"  as 
appreciated  professionally  by  all  the  he  was  then  called,  and  Moscheles  had 
chief  musicians  and  composers  of  the  with  equal  humility  confessed  in  Men- 
time.  Spohr  was  on  friendly  terms  with  delssohn  his  superior  in  creative  genius, 
him.  Hummel,  Meyerbeer,  Kalkbren-  In  1829,  Mendelssohn,  then  nineteen, 
ner,  Lafont,  were  all  his  friends.  Rerlin  came  to  London,  and  Moscheles  took 
and  Vienna  delighted  in  his  classical  him  rooms  at  203  Portland  Street.  He 
style,  and  the  Parisian  public  were  taken  lived  himself  nut  far  off,  in  Chester 
with  his  bravura  playing.  London  had  Place,  Regent's  Park, 
still  to  be  visited-  From  the  first  it  was  The  mature  master  and  the  gifted 
congenial  to  him.  It  became  his  home  pupil  from  the  first  conceived  for  each 
for  tweniy-four  years.  I  remember  well  other  a  warm  affection. 
MoNcheles'  last  public  appearance  at  St.  Moscheles hadjust tost  a  child  (1829)  ; 
James's  Hall.  He  played  a  duet  of  his  and  after  Mendelssohn  arrived  he  writes  : 
own  with  a  pupil.  Arthur  Sullivan,  who  "The  society  acts  like  a  healing  balm 
had  lately  been  awarded  the  Mendelssohn  on  our  wounded  spirits.  He  seems  to 
scholarship,  and  whose  studies  had  been  have  set  himself  the  task  of  compensat- 
conducted  at  Leipzig  under  Moscheles,  ing  us  for  our  sufferings.  How  delight- 
was  also  there.  The  concert  was  given  ful  it  is  when  he  brings  his  new  composi- 
forthesick  wounded  in  the  Austria-Prus-  tions ;  and,  after  playing  them,  waits 
sian  War  by  Moscheles  and  Mrs.  Satis  with  childish  modesty  for  an  expression 
Schwahe;  many  of  Moscheles' old  pupils  of  my  opinion.  Any  other,"  adds  the 
and  friends  rallied  round  him,  and  when  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic,  teacher, 
he  came  forward,  looking,  1  thought,  "  would  long  since  have  become  awaie 
tired  and  a  little  worn,  his  hair  was  still  that  in  him  1  recognize  my  own  master, 
gray  rather  than  white,  he  was  received  and  that  I  am  in  raptures  when  he  is  ex- 
wiih  a  storm-of  applause,  people  rising  pecting  to  be  sharply  criticised  ;  he  al- 
and cheering  him  as  he  stood.  I  ways  insists,  do  what  I  will,  in  subordi- 
ihought  he  seemed  quite  overcome  with  nating  himself  to  me  as  his  teacher  !" 
emotion  as  he  bowed  again  and  again.  Mendelssohn's  extraordinary  precocity 
He  had  little  longer  to  live.  He  had  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Several  years 
then  left  'ondon  for  several  years,  hav  before,  he  had  written  at  the  age  of  sit- 
ing in  1848  gone  to  Leipzig  to  take  the  teen  the  overture  to  "  Midsummer 
direction  of  the  Gcwandhaus  after  Night's  Dream,"  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
Mendelssohn's  death.  But  many  me-  an  excellent  quartet  for  strings  and  piano. 
moirs  of  his  early  days — his  days  of  eager  What  would  some  of  us  have  given  to 
work,  of  brilliant  triumphs — days  when  have  been  present  with  Moscheles  and 
his  house  in"  London  was  "  a  kaleido-  heafd  him  play  it  !  Or  on  that  other 
scope"  of  changing  celebrities,  and  he  occasion,  when  Mendelssohn  played  his 
was  the  honored  friend  and  guest  of  own  arrangement  of  his  "  Midsummer 
many  who  had  passed  away  before  him —  Night's  Dream  Overture,"  wit^hisgifted 
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sister  Fanny,  or  ran  ihrough  the  books  of 
SonRS  without  Words,  as  they  were  writ- 
ten in  batches  or  fragments. 

But  Mendelssohn  had  his  fits  too. 
"  To-day,  May  7th,  1832,  Mendelssohn 
at  a  dinner-parly  where  he  would  not 
play,  and  Field  was  a  poor  substitute." 
I  have  heard  Huliah  declare  that  in  some 
ways,  in  delicacy  of  touch  and  faultless 
phrasing.  Field  was  his  beau-ideal  of  a 
pianist.  He  certainly  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion, was  thought  lo  take  after  Chopin, 
but  thought  himself  biehly  original ;  had 
3  great  success-in  Russia,  and  came  back 
giving  himself  prodigious  airs. 

We  get  a  curious  glance  of  Field  in 
1830,  after  an  absence -of  twenty-five 
years.  His  manners  and  his  "  Noctur- 
nes" are  sharply  contra&ied.  He  was  at 
times  cynical.  One  night,  when  sur- 
rounded with  ladies  at  the  piano,  he  drew 
out  of  his  pocket  a  tniniaiure  of  his  wife 
and  said  that  she  had  been  his  pupil, 
and  that  he  had  only  married  her  be- 
cause she  had  not  paid  for  her  lessons, 
and  that  he  knew  she  never  would.  He 
also  bragged  of  going  to  sleep  while  giv- 
ing lessons  to  the  Russian  ladies,  who 
roused  him  with  "  What  do  we  pay 
twenty  roubles  an  hour  for,  if  you  go  to 
sleep  ?" 

Moscheles  was  impressed,  like  Huliah, 
with  Field's  beauty  of  touch  and  delicacy 
and  "elegance  of  style"  ;  but  he  said 
"  he  lacked  spirit,  accent,  light  and 
shade,  and  had  no  depth  of  feeling.  "  In 
this  opinion  many  did  not  agree  with 
Moscheles ;  but  no  doubt  a  certain 
effeminacy  of  style  was  as  opposed  to 
Moscheles'  taste  as  the  "  Sturm  und 
Dran^"  sensationalism  brought  in  by 
Liszt,  though  perhaps  he  bore  with  Liszt 
in  his  strength  and  wittinesa  beller  than 
with  Field  in  his  weakness  and  cynicism. 

Whenever  Mendelssohn  came  to  Eng- 
land, his. delightful  intercourse  with  the 
Moscheles  family  was  renewed.  Felix 
Moscheles,  the  painter,  was  his  godchild, 
and  1  have  often  seen  the  amusing  pict- 
ures and  facetiae  that  Mendelssohn 
delighfed  to  draw  in  his  albums.  Men- 
delssohn's skelch  of  the  Moscheles'  house 
in  Regent's  Park  is  as  clever  as  the  little 
Swiss  views  reproduced  in  his  published 
letters-  As  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic and  other  orchestral  festivals 
Moscheles  was  an  invaluable  artistic  ally 
of  Mendelssohn    in   England,   and    he 
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undertook  the  rehearsals  of  his  "  Eliiah" 
as  conductor  of  the  Birmingham  festival 
in  1846.  On  the  morning  of  the  perfor- 
mance Mendelssohn  himself  conducted 
his  own  work.  He  was  then  failing  in 
health.  He  never  seemed  to  get  over 
the  death  of  his  favorite  sister  Fanny 
Hensel.  He  returned  from  Birmingham 
to  Leipzig  and  continued  to  conduct  the 
Gewandhau);  concerts  and  superintend 
the  studies  of  the  pupils  :  but  be  was 
much  changed,  his  energy  seemed  to 
have  left  him  and  he  was  occasionally 
irritable,  and  at  other  times  quite  indis- 
posed for  work.  "  On  the  ninth." 
writes  Moscheles,  "  Mendelssohn  came 
to  see  us  ;  we  watched  him  as  he  walked 
slowly  and  languidly  ihrough  the  garden 
on  his  way  to  our  house.  In  answer  to 
my  wife's  inquiry  as  to  how  he  felt : 
"  How  am  I  ?  rather  seedy  (Grau  in 
Grau)."  They  all  went  for  a  walk  to- 
gether, and  Mendelssohn  brightened  up 
and  told  them  how  he  had  been  to  see 
the  Queen  in  England,  and  how,  when 
she  asked  him  what  he  would  I'ke  lo  do, 
at  his  request  she  had  taken  him  up  to 
the  royal  nursery  lo  see  the  children  '  at 
home."  " 

In  the  afternoon,  on  returning  from 
his  walk  with  ihe  Moscheles',  Mendels- 
sohn was  taken  very  ill.  He  rallied  for 
a  few  days,  but  on  November  3d 
suffered  a  bad  relapse,  and  died  on  the 
4th.  excite  his  wife,  Moscheles,  and 
David  the  violinist  were  all  present. 
"  As  his  breathing  gradually  became 
slower,"  writes  Moscheles,  -''my  mind 
involuntarily  recurred  to  Beethoven's 
Funeral  March,  '  Sulla  Morte  d'  un 
Eroe,'  that  passage  in  it  where  he 
seemed  to  depict  the  hero  as  he  lies 
breathing  his  last,  the  sands  of  life  grad- 
ually running  out.  The  suppressed  sobs 
of  the  bystanders  and  my  own  hot  tears 
recalled  me  to  the  dread  reality.  Al 
twenly-four  minutes  past  nine  Mendels- 
sohn expired  with  a  deep  sigh.  I  knelt 
down  at  the  bedside,  my  prayers  followed 
heavenward  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
and  I  pressed  one  last  kiss  on  that  noble 
forehead  before  it  grew  chill  with  the 
damp  dew  of  death." 

Moscheles  gives  us  a  few  more  graphic 
touches  of  an  eye-wiiness. 

"  During  the  funeral  service  the  coffin 
remained  open.  The  painter  Bende- 
roaiin  Hilbner  and  the  sculptor  Kietscbcl 
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of  Dresden  drew  tbe  head  as  it  lay  with  hasniade£t2,ooo  inoneyearin  America, 

the  laurel  wreath  around  it.     The  coffin  and  refused  a  bribe  of  £15,000  for  nine 

was  dosed  at  10  o'clock.     The  body  was  months  more. 

accompanied  through  the  streets  of  sor-  Moscheles  went    to   Scotland    accoin- 

rowing  Berlin  by  a  torchlight  procession  panied  by  his  wife  in  iSz8,  where  he  was 

of  athousand,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  received  very  kindly  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

people.     At   the  grave   a   choir   of    600  who,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a  lim- 

voices   sang    Groeber's     Hymn    of    the  ited   comprehension    of  music,    leaning 

Resurrection,  and  the  cofdo  was  lowered  much  to  the  bagpipe. 

amid  piled  wreaths  of  white  flowers  into  Moscheles  found  his  prohibitory  fee  of 

the  grave,  close  beside  the  body  of  the  £2  2s.  ineffective  tn  staying  the  enthu- 

beloved  sister  Fanny,  whose  death  had  siasm  of   the  Edinburgh  ladies  for  les- 

SO  fatally  impressed  him."  sons.      He  delighted   the  Scothc  people 

Moscheles  visited  both  Ireland  and  with  his  improvisations  on  Scotch  airs  ; 
Scotland.  He  had  a  terrible  voyage  I  rather  suspect  that  under  cover  of  a 
across  to  Dublin,  which  he  felt  all  the  lesson  the  canny  Scotch  got  a  good  deal 
more  because  of  his  separation  from  wife  of  playing  out-of  Moscheles,  in  which 
and  family.  What  this  separation  meant  two  guineas  was  not  much  to  pay  for  it. 
to  him  I  gather  from  such  expressions  The  Scotch  Sunday,  religious  and 
as  "  to-day  I  had  to  endure  the  hard  even  devotional  as  he  was,  Moscheles 
trial  of  parting  from  my  wife  ;"  and  on  could  not  abide.  "  The  Scotch  Sun- 
another  occasion  he  declared  that  a  week  day,"  he  writes,  "is  wearisome  to  a 
in  Newgate  would  be  preferable  to  such  degree.  Twice  or  three  times  at  church, 
enforced  absence.  But  he  could  not  more  prayers  at  home,  or  silting  twirling 
complain  of  his  reception  in  Ireland,  one's  thumbs ;  no  music,  no  work,  no 
He  adapted  his  art  skilfully  to  the  Irish,  visiting— a  perfect  blank  !" 
and  played  them  Irish  melodies,  as  Liszt  As  I  am  on  the  point  of  laying  down 
captivated  the  Milanese  with  variations  my  pen  to  bring  this  notice  wilhm  reason- 
on  Rossini's  airs.  In  spite  of  raised  able  compass  and  proportions,  many 
fees  the  Dublin  ladies  insisted  on  being  interesting  figures  troop  across  the  stage, 
taught ;  and  Moscheles,  though  often  The  pale,  consumptive  form  of  Weber 
exceedingly  bored,  managed,  unlike  rises  before  me.  lie  enters  Moscheles' 
Field,  to  keep  awake.  diawing-room,  and  sinks  down  exhausted 

His  usual  quantum  of  lessons  in  Lon-  in  the  first  arm-chair. 

don  was  nine  a  day.     In  the  evening  he  The  magician  Paganini  comes  close  to 

was  generally  expected  out   at   two  or  the  piano  to  hear  Moscheles'  pianoforte 

three  houses  where  he  was  engaeed  to  arrangement  of  some  of  his  violin  solos, 

play    and  sometimes    organize  private  I  remember  M  rs.  Tom  Taylor,  who  was 

concerts.  at  this  time  a  girl,  and  who  often  saw 

I  notice  the  artists'  fees  in    1819   at  and  played  with  Paganini  at  her  father's 

private  concerts  were  rather  moremodet-  house,  playing  to  me  several  of  Paganini' s 

ate  than  they  have  since  become.     De  variations  which  she  had  closely  observed 

B^riot  took  £5;    Moscheles  gave    Mori  him  execute.     She  tried  to  give  me  some 

£7.     A   leading  violinist  will  now  take  idea  of  the  impression  whicli  he  made 

from  £to   to   £zo,  and   Sarasate   lately  upon  her :  but  Liszt,  Ella,  Hullah,  and 

would  not  play  under  £50.     Pialti  at  one  all  others  who  have  spoken  to  me  about 

time  took  £30.      Moscheles  himself,  who  Paganini  have  said  the  same  thing,  that 

played    in    addition    to    engaging    the  no  one  who  had  not  heard  him  can  have 

artists,  took  £40  for  two  conceits  at  the  any  idea  of  the  effect  which  he  produced. 

Rothschilds'.     Pisaroni  sang  in  private  Whenever  he  appeared,  the  finest  opera- 

for  £zo  a  night.     Madame  Slock hausen  singers— Rubin i,     Mario,     Grisi,'   even 

received  £35  for  two  nights.  Malibran — had  to  stand  aside  ;  and  the 

At  this  time  Liszt  was  making  £500  a,  fact  that  Lablache,  then  in  his  glory,  and 

month  by  his  public  performances,  and  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the  llalian 

Paganini    refused     £100     to     play     at  opera  troupe,  should  have  consented  to 

I.ablache's  benefit.     The  great  basso  had  give  the  great  player  the  lion's  share  of 

to  give  him  a  third  of  the  whole  receipts  !  his  own  benefit,  rather  than  do  without 

Iq  my  time  I  know  that  Rubinstein  him,  remains  to  me  the  most^lonishing 
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of  all  Inbutes  to  the  powers  of  (his  extra-  he  knew  how  to    salute    genius    with 

oriJinaTy  man.  generous  emotion,  even  when  he  regretted 

So  many  figures  pass  before  us,  from  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  its  aberrations. 
Beethoven  to  Bcrlioi,  so  many  remark-  .  In  these  days,  when  we  have  to  listen  to 

able  names  arrest    the  eye — Gladstone  th;  same  compositions  at  every  pianoforte 

Mtiing  by  Moschetcs  at  dinner,  Palmers-  recital,  I  ofien  wonder  why  Moscheles' 

ton,  Humboldt,  Landseer,  Mazzini  Pasta  name  is   not  more  often   tn    the  pro< 

—truly  a  kaleidoscope  calculated  to  re-  gramme. 

dnce  an  essayist  to  despair.  I  must  Moscheles  spent  his  seventy-third 
leave  them,  and  yet  I  bid  them  with  diffi-  birthday  at  Leipzig.  He  heard  the 
culty  adieu  !  As  I  glance  down  the  ten  "  Meistersinger"  at  Dresden  with  pleas- 
closely  printed  pages  detailing  Moscheles'  u«  ;  but  his  friends  noticed  with  alarm 
industry  as  a  composer,  I  wonder  how  in  that  he  had  lost  elasticity,  and  showed 
SDcb  a  life  he  could  have  found  time  to  signs  of  rapidly  increasing  feebleness, 
crcateso  many  admirable  compositions  In  1869,  March3ist,  I  read  in  hisdiary.: 
in  all  styles,  which  I  can  as  little  attempt  "My  thoughts  were  turned  to  the 
to  discuss  here  as  Liszt's  own  volumi-  Creator,  who,  after  my  long  and  labor- 
nous  but  indescribable  works.  ious  career,  has  brought  me  to  the  winter 

Lastly,  1  cannot  but  admire  his  liber*  of  my   existence  ;    and  tended  by  my 

ality.     He  never    attempts  to  cheapen  faithful     Charlotte     (Mrs.     Moscheles), 

anyone,  never  sees  rivals  in  the  eager  linked  by  the  chain  of  love  to  all   my 

virtuosi  who  strive  by  his  side  to  gain  the  family,  I  find,  although  an  invalid,  quiet 

popular  favor.     He  is  catholic  in   his  and  comfort.     With  these  words  I  take 

tasles,  buihonest.     He  docs  not  approve  leave  of  the  year  1869." 
of  Wagner's  theories,  and  says  so;  but        He  did  not  live  to  complete  another, 

be  appreciates  his  power,   and  frankly  In  March  iS70>  the  anniversary  month 

admires  some  of  his  works.  of  his  forty-Rfth  year  of  married  life, 

The  new  pianoforte  school  of  Liszt  Moscheles  died.     His  widow  writes  these 

and  his  followers  is  in  some  respects,  he  words,  to  which  I  can  have  nothing  to 

confesses,  uncongenial  to  him  ;  his  taste  add  : 

'was  formed  on   other   models  ;  but  he        "  His  faith  failed  not  when  the  hour 

admits  the  supremacy  of  Liszt  in   his  of  departure  was  at  hand  ;  and  he  died, 

iranscendent  powers  of  execution,  as  the  as  he  had  lived,  in  peace  and  in  the  fear 

most  prodigious  pianist  that  ever  lived,  and  love  of  God." — Belgravia. 
"  Art '  not  "  Sell"  was  his  motto,  and 


BY     REN NELL     RODD. 

The  Lake  lies  calm  in  its  mountain  crown, 

And  the  twilight  star  shows  clear, 
And  large  and  solemn  it  gazes  down 

In  the  mirror  of  the  mere. 
Was  it  here  they  rowed  in  their  crazy  craft. 

Where  only  the  lipples  are — 
The  strange  Lake-folk  of  the  floating  raft  ? 

Was  it  yesterday  ?  said  the  star. 

And  the  mountains  slept,  and  the  nights  fell  still, 

And  the  thousand  years  rolled  by. 
Was  there  once  a  city  on  yon  low  hill. 

With  its  towers  along  the  sky, 
And  the  cries  of  the  war-din  of  long  ago 

Wailed  over  the  waters  far  ? 
There  is  no  stone  left  for  a  man  to  know 

Since  yesterday,  said  the  star.  ^~.  1 
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And  the  mountains  sleep  and  the  ripples  wakp, 

And  again  a  thousand  years, 
And  the  tenls  of  battle  aie  by  the  lake. 

And  the  gleam  of  thp  horsemen's  spsars  ; 
They  bend  cheir  brows  with  a  fierce  surmise 

On  the  lights  in  the  plain  afar, 
And  Ihe  balile-hunger  is  in  their  eyes. 

Was  it  yesterday  ?  said  the  star. 

And  a  thousand  years — and  the  lake  is  still, 

And  the  star  beams  large  and  wnite, 
The  burial  chant  tolls  down  the  hill. 

Where  they  bury  the  monk  at  night ; 
The  mountains  sleep  and  the  lipples  lave 

The  shore  where  Ihe  pine-woods  are. 
And  there's  little  change  but  another  grave 

Since  yesterday,  said  the  star. 


MR.  PARNELL'S  CAREER. 

Compared  with  Ihecareer  of  an  Eng-  remained  two  years.  His  mother  being 
lish  politician,  that  of  Mr.  fainell  is  re-  an  American  by  birih  and  a  Republican 
markable  tor  its  exlieme  rapidity.  Ten  in  sympathies,  ihe  young  man  was  from 
years  ago  his  name  was  absolutely  un-  infancy  nurtured  in  an  ami-English 
known.  To  day  it  is  upon  every  lip,  and  atmosphere.  During  the  Fenian  trials 
his  character  is  (he  topic  of  general  dis-  Mrs.  Parndl  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
cussion  in  both  hemispheres-  A  brief  court,  and  exerted  herself  actively  id 
glance  at  his  political  life  will  disclose  effecting  the  escape  of  many  "  patriots" 
how  far  the  man  and  how  far  the  cause  he  who  were  "  wanted"  by  the  authorities, 
represents  may  be  credited  with  the  in-  and  on  one  occasion  her  house  in  Dub- 
dubilable  success  which  has  attended  lin  was  actually  searched  by  the  poUce. 
him.  The  general  election  of  1874  re-  Such  conditions  and  circumstances  may 
suited  in  the  return-  to  Parliament  of  or  may  not  have  had  any  influence 
sixty  Home  Rule  members,  under  the  upon  her  son's  mind.  It  is  certain  that 
leadership  of  Mr.  Butt.  They  were  a  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics  until  he 
curious  medley  of  representatives — the  joined  the  Home  Rule  League  in  1874. 
result  of  a  period  of  change  in  Irish  An  opportunity  then  arose  soon  alter 
politics,  when  Fenianism  accepted  Mr.  the  formation  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Conser- 
Bult  as  a  temporary  Parliamentary  vative  Cabinet  for  making  a  tiedut. 
figure-head,  but  with  little  hope  that  an  Colonel  Taylor  sought  re-election  in  the 
Irish  party  at  Westminster  could  bring  county  of  Dublin  on  accepting  ofBcc, 
separation  from  England  within  even  a  and  Mr.  Parnell,  then  High  Sherifl  of 
measurable  distance.  Mr.  Butt  was  the  the  county  of  Wicklow,  came  forward  to 
exponent  of  a  moderate  and  constitu-  contest  the  seat  upon  Home  Rule  piin- 
lional  policy  which  was  to  win  for  Ire-  ciples.  His  defeat  was  inevitable,  but 
land  a  federal  arrangement  under  which  he  became  a  public  man  and  enunciated 
a  Parliament  assembled  in  Dublin,  com-  some  political  principles.  His  address 
posed  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to  the  constituency  is  interesting  as  con- 
should  manage  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  taining  the  earliest  evidences  of  the 
The  man  who  was  to  displace  Mr.  Butt  Parnellite  creed,  and  the  following 
and  dissipate  his  policy  had  not  yet  passages  are  especially  noteworthy ; 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  when  "  Upon  the  great  question  of  Home 
the  new  Parliament  met  in  1874.  Rule  I  will  iy  all  mfansseek  the  restora- 

Born  in  1846,  Mr.   Parnell  was  edu-  tion  to  Ireland  of  our  domestic  Parlia- 

cated  privately  until  he  entered  Mag-  ment  upon  the  basis  of  the  resolutions 

dalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  only  passed  at  the  National  Conference  last 
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November,   and  the  piinciples  of   the  fellow-convict,  John  Martin,  the  member 

Home  Rule  League,  of  which  I  am  a  for  Mealh,  followed  him  lo  the  grave 

member."  ...     "If  elected  to  Parlia-  within  a  week,  and  thus,  on  the  29th  of 

ment  I  will  give  my  cordial  adherence  to  March,    1875,    another  opportunity  was 

the   resolutions  adopted    at  the  recept  afforded   Mr.  Parnell  to^  enter  into   the 

conference  of  Irish  members,   and    will  political    life   of     the    country.     There 

act    independently    alike  of  all   English  were,  besides,  two  more  candidates  for 

parties."    ...     "I   will   earnestly    en-  the  constituency  of  Meath,  one  a  Con- 

deavor  to  obtain  for  Ireland  a  system  of  servalive,    the    other   a    Home    Ruler, 

education  in  all  its  branches — university.  The  poll,  however,  resulted  in  a  victory 

intermediate,  and    primary — which  will  for    Mr.-  Parnell,  and  the  new    member 

deal   impartially   with   all   religious  dc-  for  Meath  took  his  seat  and  recorded  his 

nominations,  by  affordingtoeveryparent  first  vote  on   the  aad  April,    making  no 

the  opportunity  of  obtaining  for  his  child  delay  in  commencing  his  Pailiamentary 

an  education  combined  with  that  relig-  duties. 

ious  leaching  of  which  his  conscience  Four  days  after  he  took  his  seat  Mr. 
approves."  ,  .  .  "  I  believe  security  for  Parnell  made  his  maiden  speech,  upon 
his  tenure  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill;  and  he  made 
be  equally  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  use  of  one  expression  which  is  remark- 
tenant  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  able  in  t^e  light  of  recent  events.  "  It 
the  whole  community.  I  will  therefore  has  been  said,"  said  Mr.  Parnell,  "  that 
support  such  an  extension  of  the  ancient  some  half-dozen  Irish  landlords  have 
and  historic  tenant-right  of  Ulster,  in  given  it  as  (heir  opinion  that  without 
all  its  integrity,  to  the  other  parts  of  coercion  (hey  could  not  exercise  the 
Ireland,  as  will  secure  to  the  tenant  con-  rights  of  property.  What  did  they  mean 
tinuous  occupation  at  fair  rents."  In  by  the  rights  of  property?"  The  ques- 
addition,  he  promised  (o  work  for  "  a  tion  was  almost  prophetic.  The  whole 
complete  and  unconditional  amnesty  to  of  Mr.  Parnell'scareer  has  been  acrusade 
the  Fenian  prisoners" — an  assurance  against  (he  rights  of  property,  and  his 
which,  no  doubt,  endeared  the  candi-  very  first  utterance  in  the  House  of 
date  to  the  Fenian  patty.  But  the  ex-  Commons  proved  his  determination  to 
pression  which  Mr,  Parnell  put  in  the  pursue  revolutionary  means  for  revolu- 
forefront  of  this  address — "  I  will  by  all  tionary  objects.  After  this  eliort  the 
means  seek  the  restoration  to  Ireland  of  new  member  from  Meath  kept  silence, 
oflr  domestic  Parliament" — is  the  most  and  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
significant.  By  all  means,  fair  or  foul,  mastering  (he  forms  and  procedure  of 
scrupulous  or  unscrupulous,  cons(iiu-  the  House.  His  chosen  friend  was  Mr. 
tional  or  unconstitutional,  he  pledged  Biggar,  with  whom  he  principally  acted, 
himself  to  the  task  of  Repeal  of  the  and  by  whose  side  he  fought  persistently 
Union.  How  steadfastly  he  has  kept  the  battle  of  obstruction  for  (he  next 
to  his  purpose  is  now  clear  to  all  men.  three  years.  It  was  not  until  1879  that 
After  this  election  Mr.  Parnell  retired  Mr.  Parnell  confessed  thai  the  idea  of 
into  private  life.  His  next  appearance  revolutionizing  (he  House  of  Commons 
was  in  the  public  press.  Early  in  1875  from  its  own  centre  was  not  his  own. 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  Tipperary,  and  Early  in  the  year,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
the  notorious  writer  and  convicted  rebel,  Home  Rule  League  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Butt 
John  Milchel,  came  over  from  America  was  solemnly  impeached  by  (he  "  party 
to  stand  as  a  member  for  the  county,  of  exasperation,"  as  the  old  man  called 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Parnell  came  be-  the  new  Farnellite  junto.  Mr.  Parnell 
fore  the  public  in  a  letter  to  the  papers  spoke  on  that  occasion  as  follows  :  "  I 
announcing  his  approbation  of  the  wish  to  explain  in  a  few  words  what  I 
course  taken  by  Mitchel,  and  subscribed  wish  Mr.  Butt  and  the  Irish  party  (o 
£25  toward  the  expenses  of  the  contest,  do.  The  late  Mr.  Ronayne,  M.  P.,  it 
The  result  of  that  election  is  a  matter  was  who  said  tome,  and  lo  a  good  many 
of  history.  Mitchel  was  elected  by  an  others,  that  the  Irish  parly  would  never 
immense  majority,  but  he  died  almost  b|  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  until 
immediately  after  his  election.  His  they  took  an  interest  in  English  Imperial 
brother-in-law,  political  colleague,  and  questions.     He  used  to  say  that  as  long 
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as  you  keep  bringing  forward  a  Land  autumn  of  1876  Mr.  Parnell,  accom- 
Bill  or  the  franchise  question  they  panied  by  Mr,  O'Connor  Power,  M.  P., 
will  not  careanything  aboucyou.  They  was  deputed  by  a  ma$s  meeting  in 
will  perhaps  listen,  or  perhaps  they  will  Dublin  to  proceed  to  America,  in  or- 
not.  On  any  occasion  ihey  will  come  der  to  present  Ihe  President  of  the 
in  with  a  large  number  of  members  to  United  States  with  an  address  from 
vote  you  down.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  the  Irish  nation  congratulating  the 
for  some  of  you  young  men  of  the  party  Americans  on  the  centenary  of  their 
who  have  time  and  health  and  strength  Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
to  go  into  these  quesEions  and  take  up  the  affair  ended  in  a  fiasco,  Presi- 
these  Bills  and  discuss  them  ifl  detail,  dent  Grant  refusing  to  receive  the  ad- 
and  show  that,  if  you  are  not  allowed  lo  dress.  During  the  Sessions  of  1877-S, 
govern  yourselves,  you  can  at  least  help  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
them  in  governing  England."  Huw  Mr.  Butt,  the  obstructionists  proceeded 
Mr.  Pamell  carried  out  this  plan  of  in  their  campaign  against  English  busi- 
operations  is  matter  of  history,  The  ness  wiih  the  greatest  energy,  and  Mr. 
rank  and  file  of  the  Home  Rulers  partook  Biggar  added  a  new  terror  to  Parliamen- 
of  Mr.  Butt's  horror  and  repugnance  to  tary  life  by  his  practice  of  indiscriminate 
a  scheme  which  they  held  involved  a  "blocking."  The  South  African  Con- 
revoluiionary  programme,  arvl  would  federation  Bill,  in  1S77,  produced  un- 
have  to  be  finally  supplemented  by  re-  paralleled  scenes  of  excitement,  and  was 
betlion  in  Ihe  field.  Unly  a  few  of  the  the  cause  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
Irish  party  adopted  the  idea;  but  the  firstseriesof  Resolutions  dealing  with  the 
eager  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new  Rules  of  Procedure.  Mr.  Parnell  wrote 
departure  was  received  by  the  Fenian  to  the  Times  justifying  his  conduct  as  a 
masses  out  of  doors  proved  beyond  all  member  of  Parliament,  and  predicting 
doubt  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  impor-  that,  "  whatever  else'  future  Parliaments 
tant  move  in  the  war  against  England,  may  have  to  reckon  with,  they  will  most 
Upon  the  Prisons  Bill  Mr.  Parnell  made  certainly  have  to  reckon  with  the  active 
a  beginning  ;  but  it  was  upon  the  elec-  participation  of  Irish  members  in  their 
tion  of  members  to  sit  upon  Committees  business,  whether  they  like  it  or  no." 
on  private  Bills  that  the  new  weapon  of  Mr.  Butt  look  an  early  opportunity  of 
obstruction  was  first  tried  in  earnest,  calling  a  meeting  of  his  party,  and  de- 
The  result  was  a  sitting  till  five  o'clock  nouncing obstruction  as  mere  revolulion- 
in  the  morning.  Throughout  the  Ses-  ary  warfare.  But  it  was  evident  that  his 
sion  of  1876  no  opportunity  was  lost  in  days  as  a  leader  were  already  number- 
the  Estimates  of  obstructing  the  business  ed.  After  the  Session  was  over,  a  great 
of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Parnell  further  demonstration  was  held  in  Dublin  in 
distinguished  himself  by  speaking  honor  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar. 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  release  of  the  Mr.  Butt  was  denounced,  and  Mr.  Par- 
Fenian  prisoners.  He  went  further,  and  nell  extolled.  Indeed,  the  new  leader's 
look  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  Ihe  policy  was  skilfully  laid  down.  It  was 
House  that  he  never  did  believe,  and  capable  of  being  excused,  and  even  de- 
never  would,  that  any  murder  had  been  fended  by  argument,  before  an  English 
committed  at  Manchester  when  Kelly  audience ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
and  Deasy,  the  Fenians,  were  rescued,  could  be  described  before  an  Irish 
and  Sergeant  Brett  was  shot  dead  in  the  assembly  as  courageous,  boid,  and 
police-van.  By  such  sympathetic  touches  national  Irish  policy.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
did  a  thoroughly  unsympathetic  man  win  Parnell  had  come  to  several  distinct  con- 
the  affections  of  the  disaffected.  The  elusions  during  his  two  years'  experi- 
result  of  Mr.  Parnell's  action  in  the  ence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  was  that  at  theendof  Che  Session  first  was,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
he  was  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the  lobbies  was  most  injurious  to  Irish 
Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great  members  who  wished  to  obtain  office 
Britain,  a  body  which  represented  the  or  social  position  in  England  or  Ireland, 
views  of  the  most  advanced  Irish  p^-  He  saw  that  the  only  men  who  could  bn 
licians  in  the  English  towns  where  tne  depended  upon  to  make  themselves  con- 
Irish  vote  was  powerful.     During  Ihe  sistenliy    obnoxious    to     th^   English 
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Parliament  were  men  of  inferior  social  quite  evident  from  his  speeches.  His 
position.  These  might  form  an  entirely  idea  seems  to  have  beeti  to  begin  an  agi- 
loreign  body  in  the  English  Senate,  tation  in  England,  As  late  as  the  17th 
which  would  rankle  as  a  foreign  substance  of  April  he  held  back,  but  soon  after  that 
more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  and  date  he  must  have  given  in  his  complete 
which,  impervious  to  English  feeling  and  adheeion  to  Michael  Davitt's  scheme. 
English  etiquette,  contradicting  aU  the  On  the  zoth  of  April  the  first  fruits 
ancient  and  honored  traditions  of  the  of  the  organizalion  became  evident  in 
House,  would  impede  and  straiten  in  its  the  meeting  held  zt  Irishtown,  County 
action  the  whole  procedure  of  the  House  Mayo.  From  that  date  the  anti-rent 
of  Commons.  Armed  with  a  body  of  agitation  commenced  to  spread  through- 
men  of  this  desciiption,  Mr.  Parnell  out  the  country  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
knew  by  experience  that  he  could  hamper  at  Westport  Mr.  Parnell  publicly  adopted 
every  proceeding  of  the  English  Parlia-  the  policy  recommended  by  the  new 
roent,  and  that  he  could  offer  to  the  school  of  Fenians,  and  raised  the  ques- 
English  people  the  choice  between  the  tion  of  the  rights  of  property  in  land  as 
disintegration  and  revolution  of  their  a  short  cut  to  the  question  of  separation, 
own  Legislature,  and  the  restoration  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  he  advised 
of  an  Irish  one.  He  had  succeeded  the  people  to  "  keep  a  firm  grip  on 
in  the  first ;  he  now  attacked  the  second  your  homesteads  and  lands,"  and  gave 
object.  At  the  end  of  the  Session  of  the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  piinciple 
1878  Mr.  Parnell's  position  was  assured,  of  non-payment  of  rent.  It  is  unneces- 
He  was  recognized  as  a  formidable  sary  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the 
power  in  the  House  by  the  English  Land  League  movement.  Its  head 
members  ;  wJiile  the  Irish  members  fore-  was  Mr.  Parnell,  its  heart  was  Mr. 
saw  io  him  Mr.  Butt's  successor.  The  Davitt,  and  its  impetus  was  first  Fenian- 
new  Parliamentary  tactics  were  approved  ism  and  subsequently  Mr.  Gladstone's 
by  the  masses  of  disaffected  Irish,  who  Government.  While  inside  the  walls  of 
only  waited  an  opportunity  to  prove  St.  Stephen's  the  man  who  took  the 
their  devotion  to  so  successful  an  enemy  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign 
of  England.  In  1879  Mr.  Butt  was  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration 
formally  impeached  as  a  deserter  to  the  of  Irishmen  by  endeavoring  to  bring 
cause  of  Irish  nationality,  and  he  died  Parliament  to  a  deadlock,  the  licket-of- 
soon  afterward,  leaving  his  young  rival  leave  Fenian  convict  was  reorganizing 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  the  old  Fenian  conspiracy  under  a  new 
With  the  Session  of  1879  Mr.  Parnell  name.  The  land  question  was  seized 
entered  upon  the  most  important  epoch  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  question  of 
of  his  political  career.  Two  months  separation  to  the  front,  and  of  consoli- 
before  Michael  Davitt  had  arrived  in  dating  and  strengthening  the  forces  of 
Ireland,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  Irish  revolution.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
organizing  the  new  departure  in  what  he  year  1879  the  schemes  of  Davitt  became 
called  Irish  practical  politics,  but  which  more  and  more  obvious.  The  distress 
was  in  fact  Irish  Revolution.  At  what  in  Connaught  had  first  been  given  as  a 
exact  time  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr,  Parnell  reason  for  a  demand  for  the  general  re- 
became  acquainted  is  uncertain.  It  duction  of  rent.  The  next  step  was  to 
has  been  said,  indeed,  that  for  a  long  demand  the  expropriation  of  those  whose 
time  Mr.  Parnell  was  averse  to  allying  right  it  was  to  claim  rent.  Finally,  the 
himself  with  the  returned  Fenian.  Facts  obligation  of  all  rent  was  denied.  The 
soon  became  too  strong  for  him.  While  land  was  made  by  God  for  the  people, 
Davitt  was  organizing  in  the  province,  and  they  who  tilled  should  alone  be  the 
the  Parliamentary  party  were  engaged  in  owners.  So  violent  did  the  language  of 
obtaining  the  final  dismissal  of  Mr.  Butt,  the  agitators  become  that  Government 
who  had  long  been  a  stumbling-block  to  at  last  arrested  the  leaders,  and  Mr. 
their  new  policy  of  exasperation.  That  Parnell  explained  that  the  strike  against 
foralong  time  Mr.  Parnell  was  unwilling  rent  and  the  refusal  to  take  farms  were 
Io  accept  the  crusade  against  landlords  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end 
as  the  solution  of  the  land  question,  and  was  the  compulsory  sale  of  all  landed 
the  beginning  of  future  revolution,  is  property  in  Ireland  to  the  occupiers. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1879  Mr.  Parnell 
started  for  America,  ostensibly  in  order 
to  collect  money  for  the  relief  of  Irish 
distress.  His  speeches  prove  that  his 
ulterior  object  was  ihe  conciliation  of 
the  American-Irish  revolutionists. 

His  utterances  were  so  calculated  as 
to  secure  the  support  of- all  classes  of 
the  Celtic  population,  but  especially  the 
Fenians.  He  slated  at  Pillston  that, 
"a  power  would  spring  up  in  Ireland 
which  would  sweep  away  not  only  the 
land  system,  but  the  infamous  Govern- 
ment that  maintained  it"  ;  while  at  Cin- 
cinnati he  made  the  striking  declaration, 
"  None  of  us,  whetherwe  be  in  America 
or  in  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be, 
will  be  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed 
the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound 
to  England."  Mr.  Parnell  did  un- 
doubtedly collect  money  for  charitable 
purposes,  but  he  also  laid  the  founda- 
tion of 'a  Land  League  organization  in 
America,  from  which  has  flowed  a  per- 
ennial stream  of  sedition-breeding  gold 
during  the  last  two  years-  The  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  brought  back  the 
member  for  Meath  to  Ireland  in  haste. 
On  arriving  at  Cork  he  found  himself 
elected  for   three    constituencies,    and 
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leader  of  a  powerful  Irish  partjr.  What 
followed  every  one  knows.  The  events 
of  the  past  three  years  are  so  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  public,  that  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  more  recent  political 
career.  The  Land  League  agitation, 
the  reign  of  anarchy  in  Ireland,  the 
State  prosecutions,  the  passing  of  the 
Coercion  Act,  the  suspension  of  the  Irish 
members,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the 
No-rent  Manifesto,  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty,  and  the  Phcenix  Park  murders, 
all  followed  in  quick  succession.  The 
more  scandalous  the  conduct  of  Irish 
members  in  Parliament,  the  greater 
became  their  popularity  out  of  doors. 
The  Land  Bill  of  1881  was  spurned  by 
the  Nationalist  party,  and  no  measure 
of  justice  or  conciliation  has  altered  by 
one  jot  the  anti-English  attitude  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  followers.  The  chief  claim  to 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people  which 
Mr.  Parnell  possesses  is  the  fact  that  his 
personal  strength  has  been  mainly  dis- 
played in  an  unbending  and  imperious 
determination  to  lead  a  distinctly  foreign 
parly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
should  be  completely  under  his  own  con- 
trol.— Saturday  Review. 


Of  all  the  creatures  that  exist, 
whether  of  land,  sea,  or  air,  (here  is  not 
one  which  is  so  generally  looked  upon 

•  I.  "  An  Account  of  Indian  Strpcnls,  col- 
lected on  Ihe  Coast  oi  Curomandel."  Conlatn- 
ing  Desciiptions  and  drawings  of  each  Species, 
together  with  Experimenls  and  Remarks  on 
their  seveial  Poisons.  By  Patrick  Russell, 
M-D.,  F.R.S.  In  two  vols.  (olio.  London: 
1796.  2.  "  North  American  Herpelology  ; 
or,  a  Description  of  the  Reptiles  Inhabiting  the 
United  Slates."  By  J.  E.  Holbmok,  M.D. 
Philadelphia:  1841.  3.  "The  Reptiles  of 
British  India."  By  Albert  C.  L.  G.  Gunther, 
M.D.,  Ray  Society.  London :  1864.  4. 
"The  Snakes  of  Australia."  An  illustrated 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  ail  the  known 
Species.  By  Gerard  Kreffl,  F.L.S.,  C.M.L.S. 
Sydney:  1869,  5.  "Indian  Snakes."  An 
Elemenlaty  Treatise  on  Ophiology  in  India, 
etc.  By  Edward  Nicholson,  Madras:  1870. 
6.  "The  Thiinatophidia  of  India."  being  a 
Description  ol  the  Venomous  Snakes  ol  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  with  an  Account  of  the  In- 
fluence of  their  Poisnn  on  Life,  and  a  Series 
of  Experiments.     By  J.  Fayrer,  M.D.,  C.S.I., 


with  feelings  of  aversion  and  horror  as 
the  serpent.  Doubtless  these  natural 
feelings  are  mixed  up  with  some  amount 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  but  the  fact 
of  the  existence  in  several  species  of 
snakes  of  a  deadly  poisonous  apparatus, 
which  is  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  or  even  of  a  few  minutes,  to  de- 
stroy active  and  healthy  life,  is  enough 
to  account  for,  if  not  altogether  to  jus- 
tify, the  almost  universal  abhorrence  in 
which  these  creatures  are  held.  In  vain 
do  we  seek  to  appeal  to  the  elegance  of 
the  body,  the  polished  surface  of  the 
gleaming  scales,  so  beautifully  and  sym- 
metrically arranged,  the  colors,  often 
brilliant  and  of  varied  tasteful  patterns, 
and  above  all,  perhaps,  to  the  serpent's 
graceful  motions,  which  struck Jhe  mind 
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of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh  when  he 
meniioned  "  the  way.  of  a  serpent  upon 
a  rock"  as  one  of  the  four  things  which 
were  too  wonderful  for  him.  We  may 
admire  in  the  serpent  all  that  is  worthy 
of  our  admiration,  whether  in  external 
appearance  or  in  the  structural  adapta- 
bility of  its  several  parts  to  their  respec- 
tive functions,  but  we  cannot  eliminate 
from  the  mind,  without  an  effort,  the 
terrible  fact  that  several  kinds  are  armed 
with  a  most  deadly  power,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  are  apt  to  put  the  harmless 
species  in  the  same  category  wilh  the 
venomous,  and  to  condemn  the  whole 
generation  of  vipers  simply  because  they 
possess  the  serpent's  form  and  the  ser- 
pent's tongue.  Moreover  it  must  be 
conceded  that  there  is  a  most  repulsive 
look  which  many  species  habitually 
wear ;  the  fixed  cold  glare  of  the  eye 
wilh  its  frequent  linear  pupil  ;  the 
threatening  aspect,  the  dark  lurid  color 
of  some  kinds,  the  black  and  yellow 
wasp-like  markings  of  others,  all  these 
are  calculated  to  inspire  fear  and  aver- 
sion. And  even  the  naturalist  finds  it 
difficult  to  divest  his  mind  of  these  feel- 
ings, although  he  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  poisonous  kinds  are  far  out- 
numbered both  in  families  and  in  indi- 
viduals by  the  innocuous.  It  is  quite 
true  that  very  often  a  venomous  snake 
reveals  its  character  by  the  form  of  its 
head  and  by  its  threatening  conduct 
when  excited  ;  but  there  is  no  general 
rule  by  which  to  judge,  on  mere  exter- 
nal inspection,  whether  a  species  is  in- 
nocent or  harmless  ;  many  of  the  Hydro- 
phida  or  sea  snakes,  for  instance,  all  of 
which  are  highly  poisonous,  betray  in 
outward  form  no  visible  mark  of  their 
deadly  nature.  Speaking  of  a  species  of 
Trigonocephalus,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  observed  in 
Bahia  filanca,  South  America,  he  says  : 
"The  expression  of  this  snake's  face  was 
hideous  und  lierce  ;  the  pupil  consisted  of  a 
veilical  slit  in  a  moiilcd  and  coppery  iris  :  Ihc 
jawa  were  broad  at  the  base,  and  the  nose  ter- 
minated in  a  triangular  projection.  I  do  not 
Ibink  I  ever  SBi*  anything  more  ugly.excepting. 
perhaps,  some  of  the  vampire  bats.  1  ImaKine 
this  repulsive  aspect  oiiginales  from  the  feat- 
ures being  placed  in  positions,  with  respect  lo 
each  olber,  somewhat  proportiunal  to  those  of 
[he  human  face  ;  and  thus  ne  obtain  a  scale  of 
hideousness."  * 

"■'Naturalist's  Voyage  round  the  World," 
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The  form  of  a  snake  is  more  or  less 
familiar  to  every  one  ;  but  that,  when 
closely  examined,  discloses,  in  some  in- 
stances, something  of  its  past  history. 
In  systematic  zoology,  snakes  form  the 
order  Ophidia  of  the  class  Reptilia. 
The  order  is  thus  characterized  by  Dr. 
Giiniher,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  such  subjects  : 

"  Body  exceedingly  elongate,  without  limbs, 
or  with  merely  rudiments  of  limbs,  scarcely 
visible  from  without :  the  tibs  are  articuUted 
movably  with  the  Vertebral  column  ;  no  ster- 
num ;  generally  both  jaws  and  the  palate 
toothed  ;  Ihe  mandibles  united  in  front  by  an 
elastic  ligament,  and  (generally  very  exlensil>lc. 
Eyelids  none.  Integuments  with  numerous 
scale-liUe  folds,  rarely  tubercular." 

It  is  not  popularly  known  that  any 
snakes  possess  rudiments  of  limbs  :  but 
this  curious  and  instructive  f-ict  occurs 
in  the  boa  constrictor,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  family  Pylhonida,  which  have  ves- 
tiges, very  minute  it  is  true,  but  un- 
doubted vestiges,  of  hind  limbs,  meie 
spines  or  scales,  close  to  the  vent  ;  and 
this  peculiarity  clearly  demonstrates  -a 
remote  relationship  in  past  ages  to  the 
Sauria  or  order  of  lizards  ;  these  last- 
named  creatures  have  often,  and  genef 
ally,  four  well-defined  limbs,  as  in  the 
familiar  example  of  our  common  English 
lizard  {Lacerla  agilis),  but  there  are 
lizards  which  have  these  organs  in  a 
very  imperfect  state,  as  the  Saurophis  of 
Southern  Africa,  whose  four  little  legs 
are  too  feeble  to  aid  it  much  in  progres- 
sion ;  or  Ihe  anterior  limbs  may  be  en- 
tirely wanting,  while  the  posterior  are 
represented  by  very  rudimentary  bodies 
wholly  useless  for  progression,  as  in  the 
Australian  Fygopus,  and  the  Ophiodes 
of  Brazil.  So  again,  there  are  some 
saurians  which  closely  resemble  most 
snakes  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  ex- 
ternal vestiges  of  limbs,  as  in  the  so- 
called  Javelin  snake  (..^coa/iflj  meUagris) 
of  South  Africa,  the  worm  like  Amphis- 
bana  alba  of  Brazil  and  the  Pseudopus  or 
Scheltopusik  of  Dalmatia  and  Asia 
Minor,  while  again  the  Ophidia  are  con- 
nected with  the  Amphibia — ihe  Snakes, 
that  is,  with  the  Frogs  and  Salamanders 
— by  the  apodous  Cacilia,  of  serptnt- 
form  body.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  by  any  fixed  line  of  demar- 
cation the  group  of  snakes  from  the 
group  of  lizards,  if  we  regard  mere  ex- 
ternal characters  ;  but  on  exaroi Ding  the 
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internal  parts  the  distinctness  of  Ihe  two  geographical  distribution  than  the  Oph- 

orders  Ophidra  and  Sauria  becomes  in  idia,  or  presents  more  striking  proofs  of 

many  cases  more  evident,  so  far  as  re-  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 

laies  to  existing  species.     But  what  do  disposition   of    land   and   water.     The 

the  rudimentary    scale-like  vestiges  of  Ophidia  are    pre-eminently   a  tropical 

tbe  hind  limbs  in  the  Pytbonidse  teach  order  ;  they  diminish  in  numbers  as  we 

us?     Surely  no  other  lesson  than  one  of  go  north  in  the  temperate  zone;  they 

revolution  in  some  way  or  other  ;  that  cease  altogether  long  before  we  reach  the 

these  vestiges,  now  rudimentary  or  alto-  Arctic  cifclei  ;  they  are  more  dependent 

gether   absent    in    snakes,    did    at   one  on  climate  than   all  other  reptiles  ;    al 

period  of  their  history  exist  as  well-de-  62°  north  latitude  they  cease  altogether  ; 

veloped  hind  limbs  formed  for  Hmb-like  they  are  not  found  on  very  lofty  moun- 

progression  ;  just  as  the  limbless  lizards  tains,    not   ascending  higher  than  6000 

referred  to  above  are  modifications,  as  feet   in    the    Alps.     Some    species    are 

Dr.    P.    Martin   Duncan   well    observes,  found  in  deserts,  others  prefer  swamps 

by  a  degenerative  process,    of   reptiles  and  marshes,   many  are  adapted   for   a 

which  did  not  crawl  on  their  belly,  but  ground  or  an  arboreal  life  amid  almost 

had   those    organs  in  perfection    which  impenetrable  forests.      Many  are  excel- 

are  rudimentary  or  absent  in  the  serpent,  lent  swimmers ;  but  iviih  the  exception 

These  scale-like  vestiges  in  the  boa  are  of  the  Hydrophidie,  or  sea  snakes,  none 

as  surely  manifestations  of  a  quondam  are  capable  of  making  journeys  in  the 

more  perfectly-formed  limb,  as  are  the  seas,     and    they    are   rarely    found   on 

splint   bones  of  the  modern   horse  the  oceanic   islands.      How,    then,   can    we 

manifestations    of   the   existence   of  an  account  for  the.  fact  of  the  existence  of 

equine  animal  which  originally  possessed  the  same  families  of  snakes  in  countries 

four  or  five  toes  with  the  corresponding  separated  one  from  another  by  vast  ex- 

melacarpa!   and  metatarsal  bones,  which  panses  of  sea  water  f     Mr.  Wallace,  in 

palseonlozoical  evidence  has  made  us  ac-  his  very  valuable  work  on  "  The  Geo- 

quainted  with.     There  is,   however,  at  graphical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  fol- 

present  this  difference  in  the  palfsonto-  lowing  in  the  main  the  system  tirst,  we 

logical  evidence,  derived  from  fossil  re-  believe,  suggested  by  Dr.  Sclater,  maps 

mains,  astotheearliestformsoflhesnake  out  the  zoogeographical  regions  of  the 

and  the  horse  :  that  in  the  latter  case  we  earth  into  these  six  divisions:  (r)  The 

have,  as  Professor  Marsh  has  shown,  a  Paltearctic,  which  includes  all  temperate 

perfectseriesof  fossil  forms  in  America,  Europe  and  Asia  from  Iceland  to  lleh- 

which,  beginning  with  the  small  ances-  ring    Strait    and    from    the  Azores   to 

tral    type    of    Orokippus,     is    gradually  Japan  ;  it  comprises  all  the  extra-tropi- 

modified  in  size,  limb  bones,  and  teeth  cal  part  of  the  Sahara  and  Arabia,  and 

to     forms    barely    distinguishable,    spe-  all  Persia,  Cabul,    and  Beloochislan  Co 

cifically,  from    the    horse   of    to-day ;  the  Indus,   and  the  northern   half  of 

whereas,    at   present,    we  are  not   ac-  China.       (a)  The     Ethiopian,     which 

quainted  with  any  early  ancestral  ophid-  comprises  all  Africa  southward  of  the 

ian  forms  which  show  the  existence  of  Sahara  and  its  islands,  and  the  southern 

former  perfect  locomotive  limb  bones  ;  half    of    Arabia.       (3)  The     Oriental, 

for  the  oldest  known  remains  that  have  which  consists  of    all   India    and  the 


yet  been  found  occur,  we  believe,  in  the  southern  part  of  China  ;  all  the  Malay 

eocene  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  peninsula    and    islands  as  far  east  as 

and  these  ophidian  remains  appear  to  Java,     Borneo,    and     the     Philippine 

have  been  large  species  belonging  to  the  Islands,    and   Formosa,     (4)  The   Aus- 

Pythonidse.     So  far,  then,  the  geological  tralian,  which  comprises   Australia,  the 

evidence  is  imperfect,  and  we  still  need  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Solomon 

actual  proof  of  the  former  existence  of  Islands,  Ihe  tropical  islands  of  the  Pa- 

a  snake  with  welt- developed  difiterenti-  cilic,  and  New  Zealand.     (5)  The  Neo- 

ated  progressional  limbs.  tropical,  which  comprises  the  great  cen- 

Another  interesting  question  presents  tral   mass  of  South   America,   Central 

itself.     Perhaps   there    is  no    group   of  America,  and  the  West  India  Islands  ; 

vcitebrate  animals  which  exhibits  more  and    (6)  The   Nearctic   Region,   which 

insttuctive  differences  in  their  present  comprises  all  temperate  Nortl}  America 
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and  Greenland.  The  twenty-five  known 
families  of  snakes  are  thus  distiibuted  : 
six  are  found  in  the  Nearctic  region, 
ten  in  the  Palgearctic,  thirteen  in  the 
Australian,  sixteen  in  the  Neotropical, 
seventeen  in  the  Ethiopean,  and  no  less 
than  twenty-two  in  the  Orienial,  which 
last  is  thu^  seen  to  be  by  far  the  richest 
of  the  great  regions  in  the  variety  of  its 
forms  of  ophidian  life.  "  The  only  re- 
gions," Mr,  Wallace  remarks,  "  that 
possess  altogether  peculiar  families  of 
this  order  are  the  Ethiopian  (S.  African 
sub-region),  and  the  Oriental  (Southern 
India  and  Ceylon)  ;  the  usually  rich  and 
peculiar  Neotropical  region  not  possess- 
ing, exclusively,  any  family  of  snakes  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the 
Neotropical  and  Australian  regions  to- 
gether du  not  possess  a  family  peculiar 
to  them.  Every  family  inhabiting  these 
two  regions  is  found  also  in  the  Orien- 
tal." In  other  words,  the  same  families 
of  snakes  are  found  In  South  America, 
Australia  and  India ;  and  as  these 
countries  are  now  separated  by  ocean 
waters  which  snakes  could  not  have 
travelled  over,  the  question  arises.  How 
came  they  there  ?  Mr.  Wallace  remarks 
that  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  superior  richness  of  the  Oriental  re- 
gion both  in  families  and  genera,  would 
indicate  that  the  Ophidia  had  their  ori- 
gin in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the 
Old  VVo.rld  (the  ancient  Pa'sarctic  re- 
gion), whence  they  spread  on  all  sides, 
in  successive  waves  of  migration,  to 
(he  other  regions  ;  that  at  some  geolog- 
ical period  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica were  each  united  with  some  part  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  the 
Palsarctic  and  Oriental  regions  are  prob- 
ably the  source  whence  other  regions 
wer«  supplied  with  snakes  and  other 
forms  of  animal  life. 

Of  the  twenty-five  families  of  snakes 
enumerated  by  naturalists,  six  families 
are  known  to  be  more  or  less  poison- 
ous, including  about  Iwo  hundred  and 
twenty  species  ;  the  whole  number  of 
species,  both  venomous  and  harmless, 
being  nbout  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred ;  India  being  conspicuous  for  the 
mortality  caused  by  the  bites  of  these 
poisonous  creatures. 

The  different  kinds  of  snakes  are  thus 
distinguished  by  Dr.  GUnther  in  his  work 
on  "  The  Reptiles  of  British  India  :" 
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"  I.  Burmwing  inaii:s,  living  underground, 
only  occasionally  appearing  above  the  surface. 

They  are  dislinguislled  by  a  rigid' cylindrical 
body,  ebon  tail,  narron  moutli,  small  liead  not 
distinct  /rom  ihe  neclt,  iiltle  teeth  in  small 
number,  and  by  the  absence  or  feeble  develop- 
ment of  Ihe  ventral  shields.  Tbey  teed  chiefly 
on  small  invertebrate  animals.     None  of  (hem 

"  a.  Ground  snakts,  or  species  which  live 
above  ground,  and  only  occasionally  climb 
bushes  or  encet-  the  wairr  :  tbcir  body  is  more 
or  less  cylindrical,  very  flexible  in  every  pan, 
and  of  moderate  proportions.  Their  ventral 
shields  are  broad.  They  feed  chiefly  on  ter- 
restrial vertebrate  animals.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  snakes  belong  to  this  calegory,  and 
it  is  represented  by  many  variations  in  all  the 
three  sob-orders. 
"  3.  7'm  snakes,  or  Species  passing  the 
greater  part  of  their  life  on  bushes  and  trees, 
which  ihey  climb  with  Ihe  greatest  facility. 
They  are  distinguished  either  by  an  exceedingly 
slender  body,  with  broad,  sometimes  carinated 
ventral  shields,  or  by  a  prehensile  tail.  Many 
of  (he  species  are  chaiacteriied  by  Iheir  vivid 
coloration,  of  which  green  forms  the  principal 
part.  .  .  .  They  feed  on  animals  which  have  a 
mode  of  life  similar  to  their  own  ;  only  a  few 
species  on  eggs. 

"4  Fresk--aialcr  makis,  distinguished  by  the 
position  of  the  nostiils,  which  are  placed  on 
the  lop  of  the  snoul.  and  by  a  tapeiing  tail. 
They  inhabit  fresh  waters,  and  are,  therefore. 
excellent  swimmers  and  divers  ;  only  a  few 
species  (which  also  in  external  characters  ap- 
proach Ihe  following  group,  that  of  the  true  sea 
snakes)  venture  out  to  sea.  They  feed  on  tisb. 
frogs,  Crustacea,  and  other  water  animals,  and 
are  viiriparous.     None  are  venomous. 

"  5.  ..Vfti  makes,  distinguished  by  a  strongly 
compressed  lail,  and  by  the  position  of  the 
nostrils,  which  are  placed  as  in  the  last  group. 
They  live  in  the  sea  only,  occasionally  ap- 
proaching the  land,  feed  on  marine  lish,  are 
viviparous  and  venomous.  One  genus  only 
{P/afurus)  has  the  ventral  shields  so  much  de- 
veloped as  to  be  able  to  move  on  land." 

The  "  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock" 
was  first  definitely  and  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Everard  Home.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  the  instruments  of 
progression  in  the  Ophidia  are  Ihe 
numerous  ribs,  which  m  some  of  the 
larger  pythons  are  several  hundred  in 
number.  The  whole  under  surface  of  a 
snake's  body  is  provided  with  broad 
plates,  called  scu/a,  the  posterior  mar- 
gins of  which  are  free. 

"  When  the  snake,"  says  Sir  E.  Home,  "  be- 
gins to  put  itsell  in  motion,  the  ribs  of  the  op- 
posite sides  are  drawn  apart  from  each  other, 
and  the  small  cartilages  at  the  end  of  them  are 
bent  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  Ihe  abdominal 
scuta,  on  which  the  ends  of  the  ribs  resi  ;  and 
as  the  ribs  move  in  pairs,  the  scutum  under 
each   pair    is    carried    along    witt)    it. 
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Rcutum,  by  its  posterior  edge,  lays  hold  of  the  "  It  ia  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  jairs  that 
ground  and  becomes  a  fixed  point  from  whence  forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  ifae 
to  set  out  aneiT.  This  motion  is  beautifully  ophidians.  The  bones  which  compose  the 
seen  nhen  a  snake  is  climbing  over  an  angle  upper  jaw  and  palate,  as  well  ai  the  mandibles, 
lo  gel  upon  a  flat  surface.  When  the  animal  are  freely  movable,  the  taller  being  loosely 
Is  moving,  it  alters  its  shape  from  a  circular  or  hung  from  the  tympanic  bones  and  united  in 
an  oval  form  to  something  approaching  a  trian-  front  by  ligament.  The  mastoid  bones  with 
gle.  of  which  the  surface  on  the  ground  forms  which  the  tympanic  bones  articulate  are  also 
tne  base.  The  coluber  anJ  the  boa  having  movable,  so  that  the  distensibility of  the  mouth 
lirge  abdominal  scuta,  which  may  be  cunsid-  is  very  great,  as  it  often  needs  lo  be,  to  enable 
ered  as  hoofs  or  shoes,  are  the  best  fitted  for  the  snake  to  swallow  prey  larger  in  diameter 
(his  Itind  of  piogressive  motion,  .  .  .  An  ob-  than  itself.  The  mechanism  of  deglutition  ia 
■  -■rvation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  during  the  exhi-  the  Ophidia  is  very  remarkable:  the  mouth 
bilion  of  a  coluber  ol  unusual  siie  first  led  to  car;not  only  be  opened  vertically,  but  trans- 
this  discovery.  Wnile  it  was  moving  briskly  versely  ;  and  further,  each  lateral  half  has  the 
along  the  carpet,  he  said,  he  thought  he  saw  power  of  separate  and  independent  motion, 
the  ribs  come  forward  in  succession,  like  the  which  is  called  into  action  when  the  prey  is 
ttct  of  a  caterpillar.  This  remark  led  me  to  swallowed.  By  the  continual  action  of  the 
examine  the  animal's  motion  with  more  ac-  jaws  and  teeth,  the  animal  brought  within  the 
curacy,  and  on  puitingthe  hand  under  its  belly,  grasp  of  the  mouth  is  slowly  drawn  in  and 
while  the  snake  was  in  the  act  of  passing  over  engulfed;  it  is  first  held  (irmly  by  the  sharp 
the  palm,  the  ends  of  the  ribs  were  distinctly  recurved  teeth,  one  side  of  the  jaw  is  then  pro- 
fclt  pressing  upon  the  surface  in  regular  sue-  iruded.  the  teeth  being  withdrawn  lo  be  again 
cession,  so  as  lo  leave  no  doubt  of  the  ribs  implanted  farther  on  ;  the  same  process  is  re- 
forming so  many  pairs  of  levers,  by  which  the  peated  alternately  on  either  side,  until  the  prey 
animal  moves  its  body  from  place  to  place."  is  finally  drawn  within  the  gr<>5p  of  the  gullet. 
This  is  the  mode  of  deglutition  in  the  python 

The    free   posterior   margins   of    the  ^"'^  other  non-venomous  snakes.    A  similar 

python's  large  abdominal  scuta  maybe  pro^ss,  withcertainmodificationsin  thedemai 

readily  seen  by  any  one  who  is  afraid  of  .r^h^r^s^rVturtrdi'tinctio^^^^^^^^^ 

handbng  these  creatures  alive,  in  iheir  the  majiillary  teeth,  which  in  them  are  long, 

cast-off  skins,  a  good  specimen  of  which  sharp,  recurved,  and  perforated  fangs,  through 

is  before  us  as  we  write  ;   but  those  who,  "•'i':''   ^^e   secretion   of    the   poison   gland   is 

like  Miss  Hopley,  are  not  afraid  of  the  ^?P°'?=/">i"'lr  'ftK^'ed  """  ti"=  "'"^n  am- 
harmless  snakes,  may  satisfy  themselves 

of  the  efficiency  of  these  scuta  as  levers  Great  as  are  the  python's  or  the  boa's 

of  progression  by  allowing  some   tame  powers  of  swallowing  large  bodies,   the 

specimen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoologi-  accounts  which  travellers  give  of  them 

cal  Society  to  crawl  along  the  arms  and  "i"st  not  always  be  too  implicilly  be- 

body.     A  surface  more  or  less  rough  is  lieved.     Such  tales  are  often  very  much 

necessary  for  the  aciion  of  the  scuta,  exaggerated,   and  generally  discredited 

for  snakes  are  incapable  of  moving  over  by    naturalists.     Full-sized    deer    with 

a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  well-grown  antlers  would  be  loo  much 

The  ab  lity  of  some  of  the  snakes,  as  ^o""  '^e  largest  of  the  PythonidE.  Mr. 
notably  in  the  Pythonida,  lo  swallow  Kreffl,  who  has  paid  much  altenlion  to 
prey  the  s  ze  of  which  is  greater  than  'he  snakes  of  Australia,  says  : 
that  of  their  heads  and  necks,  would  "  Such  stories  as  Waterton  tells  of  bis  Dutch 
seem  to  be  impossible  were  it  not  a  friend  who  killed  a  boa  twenty-two  feet  long 
spectacle  familiar  to  many  observers,  that  had  a  pair  of  stag's  horns  in  his  mouth, 
c.  _„  u-  ,_  J  ..;>..>...  ^f  ,.11  in-:~.i,  _-  ^'"'  "^  apparently  waiung  for  the  body  just 
Stomachs  and  v  scera  of  all  animals  are  swallowed  w  be  digestedT  are  nothing  but 
more  or  less  elastic,  and  sufficiently  canardi:  Du  Challlu  and  other  sensational 
dilatable  lo  allow  of  the  passage  of  a  authors  have  followed  in  his  footsteps:  the 
latge  mass  of  food  ;  but  not  so,  as  a  illustrations  given  by  them  of  African  pythons 
rule  with  thp  mniilh  whoip  hnncf  arp  ^"^  ='"'"'  °"  "  par  with  the  well-known  en- 
rule,  will  .ne  mouin,  wnose  Ooncs  are  graving  representing  a  boa.  apparently  about 
generallir  fixed  and  unyielding.  In  joity  (eet  long,  being  ripped  up  by  a  negro, 
snakes  the  bones  of  the  mouth  are  not  while  it  is  swinging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
fixed,  and  allow  an  immense  expansion.  The  present  generation  will  not  believe  such 
The  lower  jaw  is  not  hinged  to  the  M«BB"«ions.  for  when  the  foot-rule  is  applied 
:  .  .  .  ,  I.  1  to  the  monsters  in  question,  thevdwindledown 
upper  ]a»  but  IS  connected  by  a  long  „  „o„„rti„„,,i„,- 
(tympanic)  bone  to  the  posteiior  pail  of  r^  ^,.  .l  ■  i  .  l 
the  sknll  by  ligaments  and  muscle,  so  J"-  GOnther  a  remark,  are  to  the  same 
as  to  permit  great  movabilily.  As  Sir  eUect.  Speaking  of  the  Indian  Pyllin, 
Joseph  Fayrer  has  said  :  •  '■  The  Thanatophidi 
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reticutatus,  the  Ular  sawa  of  the  Malays, 
and  the  P.  molurus,  the  Adjiger  of  the 
Hindoos,  he  wiites  : 

"  The  two  species  of  Indian  rock  snakes  are 
anionic  the  larsest  of  living  reptiles.  Of  snakes 
only  iheir  Aliican  congeners  and  tbe  American 
Euneetcs  oturiiiK/ can  be  placed  beside  [hem. 
Their  i.imeiisions  and  Iheir  strenRih,  however, 
have  t>een  much  exaggerated.  Specimens  of 
18  to  JO  feel  in  lenKih  are  very  rare,  although 
iaolated  slatemenls  o(  the  occurrence  of  indi- 
viduals which  measured  30  leet  are  on  record 
and  worthy  of  credit  We  regret  10  find  in  Ihe 
'  Reise  der  Novara,'  ii.  p.  347,  a  passage  in 
which  it  is  staled  that  the  travellers  saw  in 
Manilla  a  living  '  boa  conslriclor'  48  feet  long 
and  7  inches  thick.  Surely  none  of  the  natural- 
ists accompanying  the  expedition  can  have 
seen  this  passage  before  it  went  10  press. 
Rock  snakes  fiVim  15  10  30  feet  long  have  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  will  easily  over- 
power a  small  deer,  a  sheep,  ur  a  good-sized 
dog.  But  although  able  to  kill  these  animals, 
Ihe  width  of  their  mouth  is  not  so  large  that 
they  can  swallow  one  larger  than  a  half-grown 

As  a  general  rule  snakes  are  ovipa- 
rous, and  lay  eggs  of  an  oblong  form, 
with  a  soft  leathery  membrane  for  a 
shell ;  the  egg  chains  of  our  common 
English  snake  ( Tropidonolus  natrix)  are 
familiar  to  many  observers.  Oviparous 
snakes  leave  their  eggs  to  be  developed 
by  the  warmth  of  the  place  where  they 
have  been  deposited.  The  pythons  have 
for  some  years  been  known  to  incubate 
their  eggs,  and  this  they  have  done  in 
confinement ;  the  Indian  P.  molurus  has 
bred  in  Paris,  and  the  African  P.  seba 
in  London  ;  the  mother  in  bolh  cases 
sat  upon  the  eggs,  but  only  those  of 
the  Indian  species  were  successfully 
hatched.  The  female  of  P.  molurus 
deposited  fifteen  e^gs,  about  the  size  of 
that  of  a  goose,  on  May  6ih.  collected 
them  in  a  conical  heap,  coiled  herself 
spitally  round  and  on  this  heap,  en- 
tirely coverinK  the  eggs,  so  that  her 
head  rested  in  (he  centre  and  at  the  top 
of  the  cone  ;  she  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion till  July  3d,  when  eight  of  the 
eggs  were  hatched.  An  increase  of  the 
temperature  was  observed  between  the 
coils  of  tbe  snakes,  so  that  a  higher  de- 
gree of  warmth  is.  probably,  necessary 
lor  the  development  of  the  embryonic 
pythons  than  for  that  of  other  snakes. 
Some  snakes  (the  fresh -water  and 
poisonous  species)  are  viviparous,  the 
young  being  produced  in  the  oviduct  of 
tbe  mother  or  at  the  time  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  ova.     The  female  snake  is 
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larger  than  the  male,  and  there  are  cer- 
tain differences  in  color  which  may  dis- 
tinguish the  sexes  ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  poisonous  sea  snakes,  the 
Hydropkida,  which  have,  in  the  mate, 
a  swelling  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  there 
is  no  external  character  to  distinguish 
the  sex. 

The  sea  snakes  just  mentioned  are 
highly  poisonous.  Th^y  inhabit  the  salt- 
water estuaries  and  tidal -streams,  and 
are  widely  distributed,  being  found  in 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  from 
Madagascar  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  mentions  several 
species  of  these  jea  snakes  which  are 
found  on  the  Indian  coasts.  The 
family  is  thus  generally  described  : 

"The  sea  snakes  have  great  varieties  of 
form,  but  the  transitions  from  one  to  another 
are  very  gradual.  Some  of  them  attain  a 
considerable  size.  GUnther  speaks  of  some 
species  attaining  to  the  length  of  twelve  (eel. 
Tbe  longesi  I  have  seen  is  under  five  feet ; 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  attain 
CO  so  great  a  size  as  certain  fabulous  stories 
would  suggest.  They  are  very  poisonous. 
The  case  related  of  a  sailor  of  H.  M.  5. 
Algerine  who  was  bitten  by  one  recently 
caught  at  Madras,  proves  ibem  10  be  so.  1  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Galiffe  that  a  fisherman  bitten 
by  a  salt-water  snake  somewhere  near  the  Salt 
Lakes,  died  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter.     And 

Pooree  prove  that  not  only  when  able  to  bite 
voluntarily,  but  even  when  weak  and  unable  to 
bite  when  the  jaws  were  compressed  on  the 
animal,  death  resulted.  The  fishermen  on  the 
coast  hriow  their  dangerous  properties  and 
carefully  avoid  them.  They  have  smaller  jaws 
and  much  smaller  fangs  than  Ihe  land  snakes 
generally,  with  open  grooves,  though  not 
always  completely  open,  as  supposed  by  some 
naturalists  ;  but  the  vims  is  very  active,  and 
appears  to  act  as  speedily  and  certainly  as  that 
of  the  terresirial  poisonous  colubrine  snakes.. 
They   have   an   elongated   body   like  tbe  land 

white  in  others  it  is  very  thick  Coward  the  tail, 
and  most  disproportionately  elongated  and 
atCenuaCed  in  Ihe  neck  1  Ihe  head  is  very 
minute.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body  and  tail 
is  flattened  and  compressed  verlicalty.  almost 
like  the  fin  or  Uil  of  a  fish,  and  it  answers  tbe 
same  purpose,  for  with  it  they  swim  with  grace 
and  rapidity.  They  swim  like  fish,  and  live. 
with  some  exceptions,  continually  in  Ihe  sea  or 
tidal  water.  When  thrown  on  ihe  land  by  ihe 
surf,  as  they  consianlly  arc  at  Pooree  and  other 
places  along  the  coast,  they  are  helpless  and  al- 
most blind.  Their  food  consists  of  fish  and  oiher 
aquatic  animals,  which  Ihey  pursue  and  over- 
take in  the  salt  water.  There  are  certain  pans 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  which  they  are  often 
seen  in  great  numbers,  and  their  movements 
in  the  clear  blue  water  are  very  agile,  graceful, 
and  beautiful."     (P,  33.) 
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The  order  Opliidia  of  the  class  Rep- 
tilia  is  divided  by  naturalists  into  the 
three  following  sub-divisions  :  i.  Ophidii 
celubriformes,  innocuous  snikes ;  z. 
Ophidii  colubriformes  venenosi.  or  poison- 
ous colubrine  snakes  ;  3.  Ophidii  viptri- 
formes,  or  viperine  snakes,  poisonous. 
The  two  last  sub-orders  are  referred  by 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Thanatophidia  (death  snakes), 
to  those  species  which  occur  in  India 
and  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  The  first 
sub-order  comprises  all  those  snakes 
which  are  without  grooved  or  perforated 
fang-like  teeth  in  front  ;  the  second  sub- 
order includes  all  those  snakes  which 
have  an  erect,  immovable,  grooved,  or 
perforated  tooth  in  front  of  the  maxil- 
lary ;  the  third  sub-order  contains 
snakes  with  a  long,  perforated,  erectile 
fang  on  the  maxillary  which  is  extremely 
short,  without  any  other  teeth.  In  the 
British  Isles  (here  are  only  three  species 
of  indigenous  snakes,  namely,  the  ringed 
snake  \Tropidonotus  natrix),  the  small 
crowned  smooth  snake  {Coronella  Icevis), 
a  well-known  continental  species,  first 
ascertained  to  belong  to  the  British  fauna 
by  Mr.  Barttett  and  Dr.  Gunther  in 
1862,  and  the  viper  (Peliasberus),  which 
alone  is  poisonous.  The  first  two  be- 
long to  the  harmless  colubrines  ;  the 
last,  as  its  English  name  implies,  to  the 
viperine  sub-order.  The  first  sub-order 
contains  nineteen  families,  the  second 
four,  and  the  last  two  families.  The 
venomous  colubrine  snakes  comprise, 
according  to  Dr.  Giinlher,  the  four 
families  of  (i)  Elapida.  to  which  the 
cobras  belong,  (2)  the  Dendraspida,  (j) 
Alractaspidie,  of  which  two  families  only 
two  species  of  each  are  at  present 
known,  and  they  are  confined  to  South 
and  West  Africa,  and  (4)  the  Hydro- 
phidm,  or  poisonous  sea-snakes  already 
mentioned  ;  the  viperine  sub-order  in- 
cludes the  two  families  of  Crotalida  or 
pit  vipers,  as  the  rattlesnakes,  and  the 
Viperidx,  as  the  common  English  adder, 
the  puff  adder,  etc.  America  may  be 
considered  the  headquarters  of  the 
Crolalida  or  rattlesnakes  ;  Africa  of  the 
Viperida :  Australia  of  the  Elapidce ; 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  of  the  Hydro- 
phidce.  There  are  no  rattlesnakes  in 
Europe,  Australia,  and  Africa  ;  those 
which  occur  in  Asia  arc  smaller  in  size 
and  less  venomous  than  the  American 
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species  ;  there  are  none  of  the  Vifienda 
in  America ;  in  Australia  the  death 
adder  {Acanihophis  antarctica)  of  the 
colonists  is  the  sole  representative  of 
this  family.  As  a  rule,  in  all  countries 
the  non-venomous  snakes  are  largely  in 
excess  of  the  venomous  species,  but  in 
Australia  there  is  more  than  double  the 
number  of  the  latter  kind  ;  Krelft 
enumerates  twenty-one  non-venomous 
and  fifty-seven  venomous  species,  viz., 
forty-one  species  of  Elapida,  one  viper, 
and  fifteen  sea  snakes.  Perhaps  the 
non-venomous  species  make  up  about 
four  fifths  of  the  snake  fauna  of  the  en- 
tire world.  Of  the  twenty-one  non- 
venomous  snakes  of  Australia  six  are 
pythons,  white  eight  belong  to  the  genus 
Typhops  (blind  snakes),  of  a  family 
which  contains  forms  "most  remote 
from  the  true  ophidian  type,"  and  which 
were  formerly  classed  with  the  lizards. 
However,  of  these  fotty-two  venomous 
snakes  of  Australia,  Krefft  considers 
that  not  more  than  five  species  are  really 
dangerous  to  man  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals ;  and  these  retire  under  ground 
for  nearly  five  months' in  the  year. 
Writing  in  1869  Krefft  says  that  through 
exertions  made  the  dangerous  snakes  of 
the  neighborhood  of  Sidney  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  When  we  consider  the 
modified  structure  of  the  rattlesnakes, 
which  departs  furthest  from  the  non- 
venomous  kinds,  as  well  as  their  geo- 
graphical range,  it  seems  probable  that 
Ihe  American  rattlesnakes  have  suc- 
ceeded their  Asiatic  representatives,  and 
that,  viewing  the  whole,  the  Ophidia 
have  been  preceded  by  the  other  orders 
of  reptiles  ;  the  venomous  snakes  by 
non-venomous,  viperine  by  venomous 
colubrine  snakes,  and  the  rattlesnakes 
or  Crotalida  by  Viperidx. 

There  are  many  questions  relating  to 
the  snake  structure  and  snake  habits 
which  still  await  satisfactory  explana- 
tion ;  one  of  the  most  interesting,  per- 
haps, is  that  which  relates  to  the  rattle- 
snake's tail-  Why  does  the  reptile 
sound  its  rattle  ?  The  most  recent 
popular  English  work  on  snakes  is  that 
by  Miss  Hopley,  who,  strangely  enough 
for  a  lady,  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention lo  these  creatures,  and  seems  to 
be  rather  fond  of  them  on  the  whole  ; 
but  though  not  fearing  to  handle  many 
of  the  harmless  colubrines  aiid,pytbonb 
UighzedhyCTOOgIC 
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she  would  decidedly  object  to  admit  a 
viper  to  her  bosom.  The  chapter  which 
treats  of  the  "  Rattle"  seems  to  us  lo 
be  remarkably  good.  Miss  Hopley 
gives  drawings  of  the  interestitig  toil 
patt,  both  as  to  size  and  development, 
and  shows  how  the  rattles  differ  in  form 
in  vatious  species  of  snakes,  and  how  the 
links  differ  in  one  and  the  same  rattle, 
and  gives  instances  of  opinions  expressed 
by  different  authors  as  to  the  leason  of 
the  rattle.  One  of  the  most  popular 
but  erroneous  notions  held  with  regard 
lo  this  serpent's  tail  is  that  it  was  spe- 
cially designed  by  the  Creator  in  order  to 
warn  the  inadvertent  intruder  of  danger. 
■'  Formerly,  when  only  the  dangerous  powers 
of  the  reptile  were  understood,  il  was  suflicicni 
to  say  of  it  in  a  tone  of  pious  thankfulness  [bat 
the  Almighty  had  so  armed  this  serpent  as  a 
warning  to  its  enemies.  Some  of  these  early 
writers  introduce  the  rattlesnake  to  us  as  the 
most  benevolent  and  d i si nle rested  of  dumb 
animals  conscientiously  living  up  10  his  duties, 
otwdient  to  (hat  '  peculiar  Providence,"  which 
has  given  him  a  ratile  '  to  nam  the  inadvertent 
intruder  ot  danger.'  '  Hemaketh  such  a  noise 
that  he  catcheth  very  few,'  an  evidence  of  im- 
prudence wholly  inconsistent  with  his  inherited 
wisdom.'  Indeed,  between  the  chaiacter 
given  ot  this  '  superb  reptile  '  by  Chateaubriand. 
and  the  self-saciilicing  qualities  assigned  il  by 
some  other  wrilers,  we  can  only  wonder  how  a 
hungry  rattlesnake  ever  managed  to.  survive  at 
all.  and  how  it  is  ibat  the  race  is  not  extinct 
long  ago."" 

It  is  certainly  surprising  to  find  that  no 
less  an  authority  than  Professor  Rymer 
Jones  recognizes  in  the  rattlesnake's  tail 
ao  admirable  provision  of  nature  which 
serves  to  give  timely  warning  of  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  dangerous  assailant.  "  We 
need  merely  raeniion,"  writes  Professpr 
R.  Jones,  "  the  rattle  of  the  rattlesnakes 
(Crolalus) ;  an  organ  the  intention  of 
which  is  so  obvious,  that  the  most 
obtuse  cannot  contemplate  it  without  at 
once  appreciating  the  beauty  of  its  con- 
trivancB."t  The  late  Charles  Darwin, 
briefly  commenting  upon  this  method  of 
accounting  for  the  rattlesnake's  tail, 
says  : 

"  It  is  admitted  that  the  rattlesnake  has  a 
'  poison   fang  (or  its  own  defence,  and  lor  the 

I  destructiun  of  its  prey  ;  but  some  authors  sup- 

pose thai  at  (he  same  time  it  is  furnished  with 
a  rattle  for  its  own  injury,  namely,  to  warn  its 
prev-  I  would  almost  as  soon  believe  that  the 
cat  curls  the  end  of  its  tail  when  preparing  lo 

•  "  Snakes,"  etc.,  p.  306. 
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spring,  in  order  to  warn  the  doomed  mouse. 
It  is  a  much  more  probable  view  that  the  rat- 
tlesnake uses  its  [atile,  the  cobra  expands  its 
frill,  and  the  pufl  adder  swells  while  hissing  so 
loudly  and  harshly,  in  order  lo  alarm  the  many 
birds  and  beasts  which  are  known  to  attack 
even  the  most  venomous  species.  Snakes  act 
on  the  same  principle  which  makes  the  hen 
ruffle  her  feathers  and  expand  her  wings  when 
H  dog  approaches  her  chickens."  * 

Professor  Shaler  believes  that,  as  the 
sound  of  this  snake's  raitle  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  stridulating  insects 
upon  which  ceitain  birds  feed,  its  use  is 
to  attract  these  to  itself  ;  he  himself  had 
mistaken  the  rattle  sound  for  that  of  a 
locust.  Another  American  writer  says 
that  he  has  often  mistaken  the  sound  for 
that  of  a  grasshopper,  locust,  or  cicada. 
Miss  Hopley,  who  resided  some  years 
in  Virginia,  speaks  of  the  "  ceaseless 
chirps  and  whizzings  of  those  ubiq- 
uitous insects  which  are  furnished  with 
the  stiidulating  apparatus,  and  which 
lead  you  almost  to  expect  to  see  a  scis- 
sors-grinder behind  every  tree."  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wallace,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Zoological  Society  in  1871,  drew  at- 
tention to  the  resemblance  between  the 
sound  of  this  snake's  rattle  and  the  sing- 
ing of  a  cricket,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  rattle's  use  is  lo  decoy  insectivorous 
animals.  The  editor  of  the  American 
Naturalhl  (vol.  vi.  1872)  thinks  that 
rattlesnakes  do  not  systematically  sound 
their  rattles  when  seeking  prey;  and 
Miss  Hopley  adds  that,  so  far  as  obser- 
vation of  snakes  in  confinement  can  be 
of  use,  the  opiniim  above  expressed  may 
be  con5rmed.  "  We  do  not  find,"  she 
says,  "that  the  snake  uses  its  rattle 
upon  food  being  placed  in  its  cage,  un- 
less the  rat  or  the  guinea-pig  come  ttim- 
bling  unexpectedly  or  unceremoniously 
upon  the  snake,  when  it  would  sound 
ils  rattle  in  alarm  ;  but  it  waits  quietly, 
silently,  rather  receding  than  advancing 
toward  the  destined  prey,  and  then, 
after  cautious  observation,  stealthily  ap- 
proaching to  give  the  fatal  bite."  In 
answer  lo  this  objection  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  a  snake  in  confinement  does 
not  of  necessity  behave  like  one  at  lib- 
erty in  its  own  natural  haunts  ;  moreover, 
when  the  snake  already  saw  its  din- 
ner provided  for  it  and  within  reach, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it  lo 
sound  its  "  dinner  bell." 
*  "  Origin  of  Species,"  sisib  editioaj 
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Perhaps  Miss  Hobley  is  correct  in  her 
own  opinion  that  the  Crotalus  in  com- 
mon wiih  other  snakes,  and  like  dogs 
and  cais,  expresses  a  variety  of  feelings 
with  its  sounding  tail,  fear  being  the 
most  predominant  one.  "  That  the 
sound  has  a  language  of  its  owd  is 
known  by  the  fact  that  when  [a  snake 
is]  disturbed  and  one  rattle  is  springing 
all  other  rattlesnakes  within  heating  take 
up  ihe  chorus..  That  the  sexes  also  un- 
derstand each  other  through  ccotaline 
eloquence  is  generally  believed."  Miss 
Hopley  mentions  that  a  rattlesnake 
never  hisses,  and  that  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  a  snake  can  audibly  ex- 
press its  emotions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  is  by  its  rattling  tail  ;  she  believes, 
therefore,  with  good  reason  we  think, 
that  the  rattle  is  a  substitute  for  the 
voice,  so  far  as  hissing  can  be  called  a 
voice  ;  and  that  what  would  cause  other 
excessively  nervous,  timid,  terrified 
snakes  to  hiss,  causes  the  raitle  to  vi- 
brate. It  may  attract  insectivorous 
birds  ;  it  may  alarm  other  timid  creat- 
ures ;  it  may  snmmon  its  mate  ;  .  .  .  . 
it  may  be  to  express  anger,  fear,  and  for 
Bught  we  know  pleasure,  in  a  state  of 
liberty  and  enjoyment,  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  the  tail  of  other  creatures." 
(Pp.  SI.?.  314-) 

Miss  Hopley  has  spent  many  hours  in 
watching  the  habits  of  various  snakes  in 
the  reptile  house  of  the  Regent's  Park 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  in  consequence 
most  of  her  observations  are  full  of  in- 
terest. There  is  at  present  in  the  reptile 
house  a  prettily  marked  python,  which 
was  born  in  the  Gardens  in  June,  1877  ; 
it  is  consequently  still  a  young  one  ;  in 
the  adjoining  compartment  is  another 
python  of  the  same  age,  but  not  quite 
SO  large.  These  snakes  are  brothers  or 
sisters  ;  at  any  rate  they  are  (he  off- 
spring of  the  same  mother ;  one,  whose 
form  suspended  from  a  branch  is  de- 
picted (on  p.  20I  of  Miss  Hopleys 
book)  in  an  attitude  as  if  about  to  make 
a  meal  of  some  sparrows  on  the  ground, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Totscy.  The 
snake  is  quite  tame,  never  offers  to  bite 
or  to  show  the  least  resistance,  and  we 
have  ourselves  had  the  creature  in  our 
arms;  but  its  brother  or  sister  in  the  ad- 
joining cage  is  what  the  keeper  calls  very 
"  spiteful,"  and  he  would  never  think 
of  handling  it.    Equal  in  age  and  origin. 
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"  Ambo  florentes  statibas,  Arcad»  ambo," 
but  by  no  means  equal  in  disposition. 

Roget  rightly  says  of  a  python  that 
"its  whole  body  is  a  hand."  Miss 
Hopley  illustrates  this  by  a  drawing  and 
by  description.  The  drawing  on  p.  205 
represents  (i)  a  snake  with  a  couple  of 
its  anteiior  coils  round  a  sparrow  and 
with  another  sparrow  held  down  by  the 
extended  tail  ;  (%)  with  one  bird  held  by 
the  mouth,  another  hy  a  double  coil, 
and  a  third  similarly  held  down  ;  (3)  the 
first  bird  half  in  the  mouth,  the  second 
with  a  double  medial  coil,  and  the  third 
bird  with  a  double  coil  around  it  near 
the  snake's  tail. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  what 
we  may  call  independent  constricting  powers — 
thai  is.  two  or  more  pans  of  the  reptile  being 
engaged  at  the  same  time— was  in  some  very 
hungry,  or  very  greedy,  or  very  saijacious  linle 
constrictors,  '  the  four-rayed  snakes,'  El,<phii 
gualer-liiualus.  They  are  slender  for  their 
length,  which  may  be  from  three  to  five  feet, 
o(  an  inconspicuous  color,  but  wiih  two  black 
lines  on  each  side,  running  the  whole  length  of 
their  body  ;  hence  their  name  '  four-lined '  or 
'four-rayed.'  In  the  present  instance,  there 
were  in  the  cage  three  of  these,  also  one  young 
royal  python,  one  small  common  t>oa,  and  one 
thick-necked  tree  boa  {Bpieralh  cenchris).  all 
conslriclors.  The  day  was  close  and  warm  for 
April,  and  the  snakes,  reviving  from  their  win- 
ter torpor,  seemed  particularly  active  and 
lively.  Probably  they  had  not  fed  much  ol 
late,  and  thought  now  was  their  opportunity. 
for  the  keeper  no  sooner  threw  the  l>irds— hnd- 
ing  plenty  of  them  for  all  —into  the  cage,  than 
there  was  a  general  scufRe.  Each  of  the  six 
snakes  seized  its  bird  and  entwined  it :  then  on 
the  part  of  the  reptiles  all  was  comparatively 
still.  The  rest  of  the  poor  Utile  birds,  flutter- 
ing hither  and  [hither,  were,  however,  not  dis- 
regarded, for  although  each  snake  was  con- 
stricting its  captive,  several  of  them  captured 
another  bird  by  pressing  It  beneath  them,  and 
holding  it  down  with  a  disengaged  part  of 
themselves.  One  oi  the  four-rayed  snakes  felt 
its  held-dowQ  victim  struggling,  and  instan- 
taneously a  second  coil  was  thrown  round  it. 
Then  another  caught  a  second  bird  in  its 
mouth,  for  its  head  and  neck  were  not  occupied 
with  the  bird  already  held,  and,  in  order  to 
have  coils  at  its  disposal,  slipped  down  its  first 
captive,  or  rather  passed  itself  onward  to  con- 
sltiel  the  second,  Ihe  earlier  coils  not  changing 
in  form  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  more  Ihaa 
a  ring  passed  down  a  cord  would  change  its 
form.  The  next  moment  f  saw  one  of  those 
two  hungry  ones  with  three  birds  under  its  con- 
trol. It  had  already  begun  Co  eat  Ihe  first,  a 
second  was  coiled  about  eight  inches  Iwhiad, 
and  B  good  deal  of  Ihe  posterior  poriioa  of  Ihe 
reptile  was  still  disengaged,  when  a  bird  passed 
across  its  tail,  and  instantly  that  was  captured. 

All  this  was  dune  by  a  sense  of  feeling  only,  as 
the  snakes  did  not  once  turnfheif  ^f^i}^[,Two 
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of  ihcse  '  four-rayed '  snakes  were  so  close  10- 
gether.  so  rap[d  in  Iheir  movements,  so  exciced 
and  eager  (or  lUeir  prey,  that  which  of  them 
lirsl  began  his  bird,  anil  nhich  one  caughl  [he 
third,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  confidently." 

Alt  this  seems  very  dieadful  and  ciuet 
on  ihe  part  of  the  snakes,  no  doubt,  and 
likely  10  excite  the  anger  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  10  Animals, 
which  appears  to  have  been  (he  case 
about  this  time.  "  After  this  date, 
April  ist.  1881,  nothing  more  was  to  be 
seen  !  Henceforth  visitors  were  to  be 
excluded,  and  the  reptiles  were  to  feed 
after  sunset."  We  believe  that  the 
Zoological  Society  were  threatened  with 
legal  proceedings  unless  they  fed  their 
snakes  on  dead  birds,  guinea-pi^s,  etc.; 
but  as  a  snake  will  hardly  ever  eat  dead 
food,  that  humane  but  ignorant  sugges- 
tion could  not  be  put  into  practice.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  we  apprehend 
that  the  death  of  a  constricted  animal 
or  of  one  bit'en  by  a  venomous  snake 
is  attended  with,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, very  little  pain.  Death  is  often 
rapid,  and  unconsciousness  probably 
more  rapid  still.  Theie  are  hundreds 
of  cases  in  the  world  of  nature  which 
suggest  to  us  the  idea  of  cruelty  to  a  far 
greater  exent  than  really  attaches  to 
snakes  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  wantonly 
cruel  creature  in  existence  is  the  domes- 
tic  cat.  "  Poor  pussy"  seems  lo  be  in 
eciasies  of  delight  as  she  tortures  the 
little  mouse  she  has  caught,  now  tossing 
its  panting  body  up  into  the  air  with 
both  of  her  paws,  now  pushing  it  about 
and  getting  angry  if  the  hall-dead  victim 
will  not  exhibit  a.  few  more  faint  indica- 
tions of  life  to  her  delighted  eyes. 

"  Venomous  snakes,"  says  Krefft, 
"  bile  and  let  go  ;  pythons  retain  their 
hold.  It  is  hard  to  disengage  one's 
fingers  from  between  the  jaws  of  a  rock 
snake,  for  if  main  force  be  used,  the  flesh 
will  be  lorn  to  shreds,  as  all  the  teeth 
are  curved  backward."  The  venomous 
snake  depends  upon  its  poison  for  its 
food  ;  it  is,  doubtless,  conscious  of  its 
power,  and  knows  well,  when  it  lets  go 
its  hold,  that  it  will  soon  regain  it. 

Miss  Hopley  has  an  interesting  chap- 
ter on  the  question,  "  Do  snakes  afford 
a  refuge  to  their  young  ?"  "  Do  vipers 
swallow  their  young  ip  times  of  dan- 
ger ?"  She  gives  the  opinions  of  natu- 
ralists on  this  much-mooted  point ;  the 


general  evidence  would  seem  to  lead  to 
an  aflirmatoiy  conclusion,  if  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  correctness  of  act- 
ual eye-witnesses  of  young  snakes  enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  mother  and  of  their 
being  found  in  the  stomach  after  she  had 
been  killed.  That  young  snakes  should 
temporarily  take  refuge  in  their  mother's 
mouth,  strange  as  the  phenomenon  may 
appear,  is  not  more  strange  than  what 
is  known  to  take  place  in  certain  Rshes, 
as  in  sonae  species  of  Arias,  one  of  the 
Siiuriiiit,  ih'e  male  of  which  carries  the 
ova  in  his  capacious  pharynx,  where 
they  are  developed  ;  other  fishes  belong- 
ing to  other  families,  as  a  species  of 
Chromis  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  are 
said  to  take  care  of  their  ova  in  a  similar 
manner.  Speaking  of  a  species  of 
Geophagus,  Agassiz  writes  : 

"This  (ish  has  a  most  cKtraordinary  mode 
of  reproduction.  The  eggs  pass,  I  know  not 
bow,  into  (he  mouth,  the  botiom  of  which  is 
lined  by  (hem,  between  (he  inner  appendages 
of  the  branchial  arches,  and  especially  into  a 
pouch  formed  by  the  upper  pharyngeals,  which 
thev  completely  GU.  Then  they  are  hatched 
and  [he  little  ones,  freed  from  the  e^  case,  are 
developed  unUl  they  are  in  a  condition  (o  pro- 
vide for  their  own  existence.  I  do  nut  know 
hon  long  (his  ron(in'ies  :  but  1  have  already 
met  with  specimens  whose  young  had  no  longer 
any  vetelUne  sac,  bu(  were  still  harbored  by 
the  progenitor."  • 

The  question  has  been  well  considered 
in  America.  In  February,  1873,  Pro- 
fessor G.  Browne  Goode,  of  Conncclicut, 
invited  all  the  aufhentic  information  that 
could  be  procured  on  the  question,  "  Do 
snakes  swallow  their  young  ?"  He  le- 
ceivedas  many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty 
testimonies  from  as  many  persons  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  Stales  that 
single  season.  The  conclusion  to  which 
Professor  Goode  arrived  is  that  the  pop- 
ular idea  is  sustained  by  facts  : 

"  Of  (he  hundred  or  more  instances  occur- 
ring in  Ametica  and  presented  10  the  assembly, 
Ibnse  considered  of  especial  interest  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Reports  of  the  Association  ;  and 
after  some  further  discussion,  Professor  Gill 
said  that  he  considered  the  evidence  sufficient 
lo  finally  decide  the  matter.  '  Since  many  im- 
portant fads  in  biology  are  accepted  on  the 
statements  of  one  single  observer,  these  testi- 
monies are  claimed  to  be  sufficient  (o  set  the 
matter  loreirer  at  rest.'  This  was  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  members  of  the 
American  '  Science  Convention  on  Snakes 'in 
1873.     Of  the  witnesses  introdticed  on  that  oc- 
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cBsion,  Professor  Goode  dismissed  those  who  ing    in    the  sea   of    ehoimous    size,    of 

had  only /^«rf  the  youDRsnakej  within  ihe  ^^OSC     form    we    are    at     present    igUO- 
pareni,  but  had   not  j«»  them  enier.     '  Let  us  .      ,1.  1     .■-..■   1 

not  trust  to  untrained  observations,'  he  said.  "«'.    t*>ere    is    no    4    prtort     ptiysiolog- 

ihose  whose  lesiimony  was  accepted  being,  in  >cal    reason  to  deny,  but    until  we  have 

addition  10  the  weil-known  men  already  men-  clear   proof    of    their  existence  we  shall 

tioned.  ■  an  intelligent  class  of  laTtners,  plant-  refuse    to    give    any    credit    to    the    ac- 

^S^^aTml^^::.' """.'The  '':t^:L^  --"■  /he  Story,  as  .elated  by  the  crew 

cases   included   many  nonvenomoua    species,  of    the  Pauhne.   on   July    8th,  1875,  of  a 

Ihe  habit  probably  extending  to  all  those  which  large  Sperm  whale  ' '  beinj;  gripped  round 

are  known  as  oviparous,  as  well  as  the  Crotit-  the  body  with  two  turns  of  what  appeared 

AV*        The    examples    embraced    the    garler  ,      ^      a    huge    serpent,"  is    a    perfectly 

snahe,   Eutama    nriahs  and    E.saurila;    the  .        .         .1.      °  .■  !  .l'  1.  ■    L 

water  snake.  T,ofidA,^im  «/.rf<.»/ the  rattle-  trustworthy  narrative  of  something  which 

snake,  Caudisana    harridus ;    the  copper-head  was  Seen  on  thaf  occasion.     We    believe 

,  AtiditrodaH  eoniorttix  and  pis-  ourselves  that  the  creature  seen  was  some 


tivorus;  the   ■  maBsasau^.'    Cmalu,  tcrg^mi-  species  of   enormous   squid   iCephalopod) 

(TBj ,-  Ihe  Engish  viper. /"^/kti  4<T»j  ,■  and  the  u'   u  v.   j      t.     \.   a    -.     k   i,     .           t    -. 

mountain  black  snake.  CV./«i^r  AlUghanUnH,.  «*"'^*'  ^^^   attached   itself   by  two  of    Its 

Probably  all  the  Croialida  might  be  included,  arms  to  the  body  of  a  sperm  whale  ;  these 

It  remains  to  be  shown  whether  the  habit  ex-  two  arms  at  a  distance  might  well  tesem- 

tends  lo  the  egg-laying  snakes,  but  as  ycl  no  ble   the  COlls  of  a  serpent ;   that  the  sup- 

proof  had  occurred.      (Pp.  494.  495.)  posed  body  of  the  snake  raised  high  above 

4  writer  who  signs  his  name  James  the  water  was  the  locked  pair  of  long  ten- 
Simson,  in  a  letter  (dated  New  York,  lacles,  which  these  creatures  are  in  the 
March  list,  1883)  to  the  editor  of  the  habit  of  raising  above  the  water.  The 
y<j»r»Ri/ (?/■&(>««  (May,  1883),  goes  so  existence  of  gigantic  cuttle-fishes  is  a 
far  as  to  say  that  all  snakes  when  living  veritable  fact  -,  the  last  Report  of  the 
in  a  state  of  nature  swallow  their  young.  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and 
He  lays  this  down  "  as  an  axiom  till  the  Fisheries  contains  an  interesting  paper 
opposite  be  proved  of  any  particular  on  "  the  Cephalopoda  of  the  North- 
species."  (!)  Eastern  Coast  of  America. "    ArckiUulhts 

The  question  arises,  however,  how  far  princeps  afforded  a  specimen  of  itself  20 

the   swallowing  is  an  act  not   prompted  feet  long  from  beak   to  tail,  and  35    feet 

by  maternal  love  but  by  hunger  or  fear  ;  in  length  of  tentacles.     The  ends  of  the 

this   was   the  •  opinion    of  Dr.  J.    Davy,  two  tentacles  being  locked  together   in 

who  reported  on  the  young  snakes  seen  most  of    iheir  length    would   be   free    at 

by  Mr.  Norman's  keeper  to  enter  the  old  the  extremity,  and  resemble    the   open 

one's   mouth  and  found  in  the   inside,  mouth  of  a  snake.     The    presence  of 

which   together  with   their  parent   were  sperm  whales  and  cephalopods  together 

submitted  to    that   eminent  physiologist  is    natural,  for  the  former  feed  00    the 

{fit^\\i^ Natural Hiilory Review,  }xawzxj  tatter;    and  Ihe    gigantic   specimens   of 

and  April,  1862).  squid  are  known  to  be  fierce  and  retalia- 

It  is  most  necessary  lo  be  very  cautious  tive.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  a  true 
in  these  and  similar  natural  history  ques-  snake  cannot  answer  to  the  descriptions 
lions;  scepticism,  though  doublless  of  the  "  great  sea  serpent,"  which  sup- 
sometimes  carried  too  far,  is  after  all  a  posed  creature  has  been  discovered  to  be 
virtue.  Still,  the  opinions  of  such  scien-  a  couplt^  of  sharks  following  each  other, 
tific  authorities  as  Professor  Guode  and  or  a  string  of  porpoises  or  long  bunches 
Professor  Gill  undoubtedly  tend  to  dis-  of  sea-weed,  etc.  Serpents  are  air 
sipaie  incredulity  in  this  old  snake  story,  brealheis,  and  must,  when  active,  come 

Less  satisfactory,    we    think,  is  Miss  lo  the  surface  of  the  water  continually  lo 

Hopley's  chapter  "  On  the     Great    Sea  breathe  ;  consequently,  like  the  veritable 

Serpent."     There  is  no  trustworthy  evi-  sea   snakes,  or  Hydrophida,  they  would 

dence  as  to  the  existence  of  any  gigantic  be  frequently  seen,  and  the  real  nature  of 

sea  snake-   The  supposed  creatures  have  great  sea  serpents  must  have  revealed  it- 

aiways   proved   to    be    something   quite  self  long  ere  now  did  sjch  creatures  ex- 

diSerent  ;  or  wilful  hoaxes  have  served  to  ist.      Fishes  may  live  long  in  ihe  ocean's 

supply,  in  newspaper  columns,  the  love  depths  and  escape  observation  for  )ears, 

of  Ihe    marvellous.     That  there  may   be  like  the  newly  discovered  Euryp/uitynx 

creatures    of    some   kind    or  other  liv-  t-eUcaneides,    taken     off    ih^  .co»tl ,  .of 
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Morocco.  Many  fishes  have  no  need  lo  Experience  alone  can  teach  us  what 
come  to  the  surface  at  all,  and  Iherefore  kinds  of  animals,  even  of  low  organiza- 
new  fonns  are  fiequenily  found.  Nor  tion,  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  he 
will  it  meet  the  case  to  say  that,  as  rep-  would  be  a  rash  man  who  denied  to  the 
tiles  hybemate  or  spend  much  of  their  humblest  the  possession  of  all  intelli- 
lives  in  a  sl^te  of  periodic  repose,  great  gence.  Sir  John  Lubbock  tames  wasps 
sea  serpents,  as  recorded  are  not  im-  and  ants  ;  Dr.  Stradling  kept  a  partially 
probable  creatures.  Land  snakes  pass  lamed  spider  that  would  take  a  beetle 
their  time  of  repose  under  ground  or  in  from  his  lingers  ;  and  even  a  story  is 
concealment  somewhere  on  land ;  sea  told  of  a  sailor  who  possessed  a  tame 
snakes  (Jfydrophidce)  take  their  periodic  cockroach  which  knew  his  voice  and  fed 
rest  on  top  of  the  water,  with  their  out  of  his  hand,  and  lived  in  a  little 
nostrils  exposed  to  the  air.  According  cardboard  model  of  Windsor  Castle  lor 
to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Cantor,  they  seven  years  !  As  to  tame  snakes,  Dr. 
seem  so  soundly  asleep  on  the  surface  of  Stradling  says  that  "  there  is  no  charm- 
the  water,  "  that  a  ship  passing  among  ing  or  music  or  mystery  about  the 
them  does  not  awaken  them."  Per-  matter  ;  snakes  are  tamed  on  precisely 
haps  some  fortunate  vessel  may  succeed  the  same  principles  as  other  animals." 
in  catching  a  great  sea  serpent  asleep  !  In  time  they  will  become  in  a  great 
Again,  the  recorded  instances  of  great  measure  "  habituated  to  your  presence, 
sea  serpents  are  sometimes  represented  as  and  begin  to  know  that  you  do  not  mean 
possessing  "fins"  or  "  flappers"  or  other  to  hurt  them,  and  when  the  latter  idea  is 
appendages.  Moreover  it  is  extremely  im-  permanently  instilled  into  them  they 
probable  that  any  such  gigantic  creat-  will  be  tame.  It  is  this,  and  implicit 
ures  should  exist  wiihout  leaving  some  trust,  that  constitutes  lameness,  far 
part  of  their  renriaiiis,  as  veitebtie,  to  more  than  the  expectation  of  reward, 
be  stranded  on  the  shore  somewhere  or  and  the  two  greati  agents  in  effecting  it 
to  be  dredged  up  from  the  bottom.  We  are  constant  handling  and  talking  to 
think  that  the  chapter  on  the  great  sea  them.  .  .  .  Talk  to  them  always,  .  .  . 
serpent,  in  which  Miss  Hopley  seems  It  may  seem  queer  to  read  about  talk- 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  out  of  place  ing  to  a  snake,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
in  a  book  which  professes  to  deal  with  the  notion  is  more  absurd  than  that  of 
ophidiai]  realities.  There  are  a  few  talking  to  a  baby." 
.ambiguous  expressions  here  and  there  to  But  among  snakes  there  are  many 
be  found  in  this  volume,  and  one  or  two  venomous  kinds,  and  their  deservedly 
mistakes  in  anatomy  and  zoology,  but  evil  reputation  is  enough  to  occasion 
on  the  whole  it  is  the  best  popular  trea-  in  most  minds  a  feeling  of  abhor- 
tise  on  the  subject  of  snakes  and  snake-  lence  for  the  whole  tribe.  Conspicu- 
life  which  exists.  Though  we  do  not  ous  among  the  venomous  kinds  are 
anticipate  the  lime  when  ladies  will  take  some  which  cause  thousands  of  deaths 
to  keep  pet  snakes  as  a  natural  history  among  human  beings  in  India  every 
pastime,  tijere  is  no  doubt  that  much  re-  year.  India  is  richer  in  snakes  than 
mains  to  be  learned  concerning  these  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  about 
creatures  by  continual  and  close  observa-  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  inhabit- 
lion.  Snakes  are  certainly  "  otit-of-the-  ing  the  Indian  peninsula  have  been 
way  pets  ;"  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  described,  and  of  these  twenty-five  are 
knowledge  to  be  gained  by  keeping  them,  poisonous,  but  in  this  estimate  the  sea 
we  may  mention  the  interesting  fact,  not  snakes  or  Hydrophida  are  included.  Of 
generally  known,  that  our  common  Eng-  the  Viperida  there  are  only  two  Indian 
lish  snake  {Tropidonotus  natrix)  occa-  species.  The  other  venomous  snakes 
sionally  incubates  her  eggs.  Dr.  Arthur  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
Stradley,  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  in  two  families,  the  Crolaiidw,  chiefly 
Brazil,  and  paid  much  attention  to  scr-  belonging  to  the  genus  Trimeresurus, 
pent  life,  has  given  an  interesting  ac-  and  the  Elapid^.  Sir  Joseph  Fajrer, 
count  of  the  common  snake  occasionally  whose  large  and  splendid  work  is  the 
incubating,  as  witnessed  by  himself.*  highest  authority  on  alt  that  relates  to 

the  poisonous    snakes  of    India,   con- 

*  See  Boys  Own  Paper,  Dec.  i88a,  p,  107.  aiders,  from  the  Statistics  he  I 
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able  to  obtain,  that  in  order  of  destnic-     her  child  had  lilcewise  become  very  restless  and 
tivenCSS  Ihe  cobra  {Najatripudians).  in      ''as  foaming  at  the  moo Ih.     Alarmed  -     ' 

^_    -'  \  ' ^  fihj*  trot  lift  anii  ralj^rl  hi*r  n^iD-hhuti4    nrhr 


place  on  the   list;   the    krait    {Bungarus  ever,  was  done  in  ihe  way  of  ti  __ -.,.... 

cceruleus)   occupies    the     second     place  ;  repeating  '  muntros '   (chanting  charms)  lo  e»- 

while    under     the     headings     of    '  other  P=l  'he  poison    from  ihe  body,   which  is  the 

snakes  and  unknown'  must   be  included  "^''^'  """'^  "'  treating  cases  o(  snake-bile  in 

snaKcs  ana  unitnown^  must   oe  inciuaea  j^^,^      The  consequence  was  ihal  both  moilier 

many  deaths  due  to  tne  cobra,   Bungarus  and  child  became  rapidly  worse  and  died  ;  the 

eceruhus,  hamadryad,  Daboia,  Bungarus  mother  about  rour  hours  ader  she  was  biiien, 

Jascialus,  Hydrgpkida,  and  some  perhaps  ^"d  tbe  child   aboui  two'  hours  ader  she  had 

to  Echiscarinata  and  the  Trimeresuri;  as  '^''=V''^  mother's  breast.     The  snake  was  noi 

1      ,     ,  .1  -  .II'         .L   .  seen  by  any  one,  and  no  allempt  was  made  by 

to  the  last  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ,  ^^^h  inside  the  room  to  ascertain  what  kind 


deaths  from  theirbites  arecomparalively  of  snake   had    bitten   the   woman.     Both  t 

very  rare."      Sir  Joseph   Fayrer  made  a  bodies  were  sent  to  me  by  the  police,  and  were 

great  number  of  experiments  on  the  in-  fiam'n=<l  o"  'he  morning   of  July  17.    The 

fluence  of  snake  poison  on  various  wJ^w^'i'^inL'^f  hill^'J  7h  r"' ',hl 
,  ,  .r  ,  ■,,,,.  there  was  an  issue  01  bloody  Iroih  Irom  (he 
aninaals.  and  he  arrived  at  the  fnllowmg  mouth  and  nostrils.  In  the  forefinger  of  the 
interesting  conclusions  among  others:  right  hund  ol  the  mother  was  a  disiinci  mark  of 
I.  After  death  by  a  colubrine  snake  the  »  snake-bite.  The  finger  and  the  hand  were 
blood  generally  coagulates  on  removal  considerably  swollen  with  discotorai.on  of  the 
/  .L  1,  J  J  (.  J  .u  t  so''  parts.  This  was  very  marked  m  Uie 
fromthe  body;  and  after  death  by  viper-  fi^g^r.  which  when  dissected  appeared  as 
ine  poison  the  blood  remains  fluid.  2.  ihouRh  it  had  been  severely  braised.  The 
Cats  resist  the  influence  of  p'jison  almost  blood  was  quite  fluid  in  both  rases,  and  the 
as  iooE  as  does  three  or  four  times  their  organs  were  all  more  or  less  congested.  The 
","■  3-  Th.pai»n„u.»n.k„a,=  no.  Sht' ^^.V^.r.S  3'f S  r^^Sd'S 
affected  by  their  own  poison;  a  cobra  injury  could  be  detected  in  any  part  of  ll.  The 
may  be  made  to  bite  itself  or  another  conclusion  drawn  fromthe  above  fact  is.  thai 
cobra  without  any  effect.  4.  Snake  the  mother  died  from  the  effects  o(  the  snake- 
poison  may  be  absorbed  and  fatal  in  its  ^l;',;  ?,",<'  '*>'  '^*'»'>  "««  poisoned  through  her 
action    when  applied   to    a   mucous    or 

serous  membrane,  to  the  stomach  or  the  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  considers  the  hama- 
conjunctiva.  5.  Bodies  of  snakes  are  &i-^a.A  {Opkiophagus  elaps)  t^^fi  ^ni^t  eat- 
eaten  with  impunity  by  man  and  animals,  ing  snake,  ot  which  a  specimen  has  been 
'6.  The  blood  of  an  animal  killed  by  for  some  years  a  resident  in  the  repiiie 
snake  poison  is  itself  poisonous.  house  of  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens, 
It  appears  that  the  milk  of  a  woman  probably  the  largest  and  most  venomous 
bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  has  power  snake  known  ;  but  fortunately  it  is  not 
to  poison  her  infant.  We  subjoin  the  very  common.  Thissnakefeedsentirely 
account  ot  Mr.  Shitcore  to  Sir  J.  Fayrer  :  upon  other  snakes  when  it  is  able  to 
"Case  ot  snake  poisoning  in  which  Ihe  take  them  ;  the  specimen  in  the  Zoolog- 
moiher  died,  and  her  infant,  who  was  at  ihe  jcal  Gardens,  we  believe,  refuses  all  food 
breast  after  the  mother  .as  biiten,  died  also  un|„s  presented  to  it  in  the  shape  of  an- 
from  the  poison.— On  July  l6lh,  1871,  a  ,.  "^  ,  ,  ■  "^  i  !_■ 
woman  named  Gurra  Dassee.  residing  in  the  ^iher  snake  ;  we  have  witnessed  this 
village  of  Rughoohaih,  near  Dum-Dum,  in  creature  in  the  act  of  feeding  upon  a 
the  district  of  twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  was  common  rinj(  snake,  the  -anterior  part  of 
aroused  from  a  sound  sleep  at  about  i  a.m.  by  whose  body  was  engulfed  within  the  jaws 
.  rigrrnl':r;hoVht  tLi°;lThing\'ad  andcesophagus  of  the  hamadryad  and 
bitten  her.  She  had  at  the  time  her  infani  -  whose  posterior  portion  was  vainly  en- 
seven  months  old— by  her  side  :  and  her  hus-  deavoring  to  aid  liberation  by  twisting 
band,  with  her  other  children,  was  sleeping  in  round  a  branch  of  a  tree  inside  its  cage, 
the  s^me  room  a  imle  distance  f.om  her.  She  i-^js  gn^ke  is  very  fierce,  and  "is 
catted  out  10  her  husband  and  told  him  what  ,  ,  ,'  '  ,  , 
had  happened,  but  feeling  very  drowsy,  and  always  ready  not  only  to  attack,  but  to 
receiving  no  answer  from  her  husband,  who  is  pursue  when  opposed.  A  story  IS  told 
excessively  deaf,  she  fell  into  a  slumber,  and  of  a  Biirman  who  disturbed  a  nest  of 
while  in  that  state  allowed  her  infant  lo  take  jhegg  serpents  and  immediately  retreated. 
her  breast.  Soon  afler  this  she  began  to  ex-  .1.  u  r  _  1  ■  ■  i_  .,  _  _ 
p„l.„«  .  ,.i«f.I  .cns.imn  .longV,  ,i,h.  "l^    "''i   '™"'«  8'"»8  «!'»=  •   *=    "«» 

arm,  and  a  general  restlessness  of  the  whole — : 

body,  and  at  the  same  time  she  observed  that  *  "  Thanatophidia,?  p. 
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reached  a  small  river,  into  which  he 
plunged,  hoping  he  had  escaped  his  fiery 
enemy — 

"  but  lo  !  on  reaching  ihe  opposite  bank  up 
reared  the  furious  hamadryad,  its  dilated  eyes 
glislening  with  rage,  ready  to  bury  lis  fangs  in 
his  trembling  body.  In  uilcr  despair  he  be- 
thought himself  of  his  turban,  aod  in  a  mo- 
ment dashed  it  upon  the  serpent,  which  darted 
upon  it  lilte  lightning,  and  for  some  moments 
wreaked  its  vengeance  in  furious  bites  ;  after 
■  which     it     returned     quietly    to    its    former 

The  "  Krait"  {Bangarus  Ceemleus)  is 
considered  to  be  next  to  the  cobra  the 
most  desiruclive  snake  to  human  life  in 
India,  though  not  actually  so  venomous 
as  some  others ;  the  fangs  are  rather 
short,  and  excision  is  more  practicable, 
recoveries  more  numerous.  Kraits  are 
found  in  the  open  country,  in  grass  and 
low  jungle  and  in  fields,  and  somelimes 
find  their  way  itito  houses  and  huts. 
This  species  is  not  usually  aggressive, 
and  like  most  snakes  tries  to  escape 
when  discovered,  "  but  if  attacked  it 
relaliales  fiercely,  and  its  bite  is  very 
dangerous."  The^.  Ctcra/rfKjis prettily 
marked  with  purple  and  white,  and  the 
drawing;  of  this  species  will  not  lead  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
datigerous  snakes. 

The  Tic-polonga  {Daboia  Russellii)  is 
avery  beautifully  marked  snake  of  alight 
chocolate  color,  with  three  series  of 
latge  black,  white-edged  rings,  those  of 
the  middle  series  ovate,  those  of  the 
outer  circular.  In  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Tic-polonga,  it  is  justly 
dreaded  as  a  very  deadly  snake.  Dr. 
Russell  and  Sir  J.  Fayrer  consider  it 
nearly  as  deadly  as  the  cobra. 

"  Fowls  bitten  by  the  snake  expired  in  from 
thirty-five  seconds  to  several  minutes  ;  dogs  in 
from  seven  minutes  10  several  hojrs  ;  a  cat  in 
fifty-seven  minutes  ;  a  horse  in  eleven  and  a 
half  hours.  Death  was  not  in  any  case  so  rapid 
as  after  the  cobra  bite  ;  but  though  slower  in 
action,  the  poison  seemed  just  as  deadly.  The 
blood  remains  fluid  after  death  from  the  poison 
of  the  daboia.  whereas  after  cobra  poisoning  it 
coagulates  firmly  on  being  removed  from  the 
heait  and  great  vessels.  The  dtiioia  is  noctur- 
nal in  habits  ;  in  confinement  it  is  slugcpsh.  and 
does  nut  readily  strike  unless  roused  and  irri- 
tated, when  it  biles  with  great  force  and  deter- 
mination. When  disturbed  it  hisses  tieicely, 
and  when  it  strikes  does  so  with  great  vigor. 
Its  long  movable  fangs  are  very  prominent  ob- 
jects, and  with  them  it  is  capable  of  inflicling  a 
veiy  deep  a.%  welt  as  poisoned  wound.   ...   In 

*"  Tbanatophidia,"  p.  g. 
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the  official  returns  of  deaths  from  snake-bitts  a 
large  number  are  attributed  to  snakes  un- 
known. If  the  real  offender  could  be  detected, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Jaieia  would  have  a 
more    prominent    place    than    it    occupiis  at 

The  only  other  viper  known  in  India 
besides  the  daboia  is  the  Echis  carinata, 
known  to  the  natives  of  Delhi  as  the 
"  Afiie ;"  it  is  the  Horatta  Pam  of 
Russell's  work  on  Serpents,  and  ap- 
pears to  come  the  fourth  in  order  as  a 
'  cause  of  death.  The  echis  is  a  small 
viper  seldom  exceeding  two  feet  in 
length.  Sir  J.  Fayrer  says  it  is  fierce 
and  aggressive— always  on  the  defensive 
and  ready  to  attack  : 

"  It  throws  Itself  into  a  double  coll,  the  fold^ 
of  which  are  in  perpetual  motion,  and  as  they 
rub  against  each  other,  they  make  a  loud  rus- 
tling noise  very  like  hissing.  This  sound  is 
produced  by  the  three  or  four  outer  rows  of 
carinated  scales,  which  are  very  prominent  and 
point  downward  at  a  different  angle  to  the  rest ; 
their  friction  against  each  other  causes  the 
sound.  This  little  viperdues  not.  I  think,  hiss 
at  all.  Its  fangs  are  very  long  and  mobile,  like 
those  of  diiboia.  Its  eye  has  a  peculiarly 
vicious  appearance." 

Dr.  Giinther.  however,  slates  that  the 
bite  of  ^\itE(his  carinata  is  not  known  to 
have  proved  fatal  ;  but  Sir.  J.  Fayrer 
mentioned  that  one  in  his  possession 
killed  a  fowl  m  four  minutes,  another 
in  two  minutes,  and  a  dog  in  about  four 
hours.  Of  the  family  of  Crotalidm,  or 
pit  vipers,  there  are  several  kinds  in 
British  India.  They  are  called  pit 
vipers  because  thete  is  a  large  pit  or 
depression  on  each  side  of  ihe  face  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  nostril.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  Indian  Crolaliiia  be- 
long to  the  genus  Trimeresurus ;  rhe 
general  color  is  grass  green  or  brown, 
in  harmony  with  their  arboreal  life. 
These  snakes  have  a  decidedly  viperi- 
form  look  about  them  ;  Ihe  head  is  broad 
and  triangular,  the  neck  narrow,  and  the 
body  robust.  The  fangs  ot  the  Trimer- 
esuri  are  long  and  capable  of  inflicling 
a  deep  puncture  ;  they  are  fierce  and 
venomous,  but  very  few  deaths  are  as- 
cribed to  tlieir  bites,  showing  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Cro/alidie  or  rattlesnakes 
of  America  in  this  respect.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  experimented 
on  the  poison  of  the  Trimeresuri,  that 
its  effects  are  less  dangerous  than  those 
of  other  venomous  snakes,  "  The  symp- 
toms are  severe  pain  and  sweJltng  of  ■ 
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the  bitten  part  or  of  the  whole  limb,  with  whole  of  Hindostan,  it  would  be  found 

nausea,  sickness,  depression,   fever,  and  that   more  than    zo.ooo    inhabitants  of 

then  sloughing  of  the  bitten   part,  after  British  India  meet  their  deaths  annually 

which  recovery  is   rapid.     In   weak   or  from  snake-bite  alone.     And  what  can 

sickly    individuals    fatal    results     might  be  done  to  diminish  the  death-rate  finm 

occur,  but  such  cases  are  exceptional."  a  cause  so  terrible .'     The  fiist  obvious 

one  of    the   genera  of  the   pit   vipers,  answer  would  be,  to  diminish  the  number 

namely  Malys,  has  a  long  spinous  scale  of  snakes  by  waging  war  against  ihem. 

at  the  end  of  the  tail,   evidently  a  rudi-  But  this  is  easier  said  than  done  in  such 

ment  of  the   "  rattle,"  well  developed  a  country  as  India.     As  to   the  advis- 

in  the  American  Crotaiida.  ability  of  offering  a  Government  reward 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  has   little  faith  in  for  the    capture    of    living   poisonous 

any  of  the  so-called  antidotes  to  snake  snakes,  there   seems  to  be  great  differ- 

poisoD  :  cnce  of  opinion.     Sir  J,  Fayrer  is  in 

-T<.nameall,hMesuppo«dantidotMwc.uld  favor  of  money  rewards. 

l)e  impossibic  ;  but  I  may  say  that  mosi  reli-  "  I  cannot  help  thinkinR,"  he  says,  "  lh»t  if 

ance  has  been  placed  on  a  tew,  such  as  am-  local  governments  made  it  part  ot  the  duly  of 

monia,  arsenic,   iodine,   bromine,   the   poison  district  officers  not  merely  to  proclaim  these  re- 

and  the  bile  of  other  snakes,  the  gauco  plant,  wards,  but  to  encourage  the  destruction  of  wild 

ipecacuanha,    aristolochia,     senega.      Indeed,  animals  and   snalces,    by  Ihe   operation   of  au 

nearly  every  drug  in  or  out  of  tlie  Pharmacu-  organized     establishment,     with     which    ihejr 

pceia  has  been  recommended  ;  to  say  nothing  should   be  supplied   in   these   districts,   much 

of  many  other  things  that  have  been  in  vogue  benefit    wouM    result.     The    money    rewards 

among  the  ignorant,  vulgar,  or   superstitious,  already  offered  would  probably  si  ~ 


and  that  have  nothing  whatever  but  credulity  to  animals,  but  those  for  Venomous  snakes  should 
suggest  their  utility,  I  have  made  repealed  be  increased  ;  and  if  the  people  were  encour- 
experiments  with  many  of  them  on  the  lower  aged  to  work  for  them  and  were  aided  by  pet- 
animals,  and  have  seen  nothing  to  induce  me  sons  acting  under  properly  selected  superiois, 
to  believe  that  they  have  any  good  effect  the  result  would  soon  be  a  diminotioo  of  the 
whatever.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  wild  animals  and  snakes." 
1  believe  iheui  to  be  useless,  and  Ihat.  except-  .  .  , 
tng  for  their  stimulant  action,  when  they  have  .  The  most  recent  opinion  on  the  ques- 
any,  ihey  are  inert."*  tlOn  of  the  extermination  of  venomous 
The  death-rate  among  the  natives  of  serpents  is  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Arthur 
India  is  certainly  very  feafful;  the  deaths  Stradlmg  in  The  Scienhfic  American,  iA 
may  be  set  down  with  tolerable  certainty  April  r4lh,  1883.  His  remarks  are  well 
to  these  three  preeminently  venomous  '^""^'y  ^^  consideralion. 
species  which  are  more  common  than  "  The  appalling  destruction  of  Life  by  snake- 
some  of  the  other  kinds  r/z.,  the  Cobra,  ^-'^^ J"  '"'''"  ^f  '"  many  yea. s  caused  the 
,,  n  I  ■  J  .i_  .■  1^  -.M  ;  n  minds  sf  learned  and  inquiring  men  ro  tie  es- 
the  Daboia  and  the  Kralt  {Bungarus  ^^j.^^  in  quest  o£  som2  remedv  which  shaU 
CteruUiis).  Doubtless  other  snakes  may  effectively  cope  with  so  terrible  an  evil.  That 
claim  a  share  in  the  deaths  caused  to  these  eftons  have  hitherto  been  directed  rather 
human  beings,  but    the   share  is  a   small  '?"ard  discovering  an  antidote  for  ihe  venom 

i_    .(ii:      .1,.    J ,L_   ( i,_  than  to  what  is  proverbially  better  than  core, 

one.   .In  1869    the    deaths  from  snake-  ^■,..  p„venHon.«r.  in  othe?  words,  the  e«er- 

biies  m  the  Bengal  Presidency  amounted  ^[nation  of  the  repiiles  themselves,  is  noi  to  be 

to  6319   as  recorded  ;   unrecorded    cases  wondered  at,  when  collateral  circumstances  are 

may     be     supposed    to    have    occurred-  Wkcn  intoaccount-thc  exuberance  of  vegeta- 

Of  these  959  were  ascribed  to  the  cobra,  ''°"  fi  =■"=""  ^"""^ ,°'  ""'"J^'  "f*  "*'"='' 

,     .      .,/,      -,          J                 .     '.         L  afford  the  creatures  shelter    and    sustenance, 

160  to   Ihe  krait,    and    475^    to      snakes  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  human  habi- 

unknown,     because  the  snakes  are  not  tations,  the  intensesuscepiibillty  of  the  natives 

often  seen  after  they  have  bitten.     There  both  to  the  accident  of  the  bite  and  >is  fatality 

was  an  excess  of    14S  females  over  the  ffom  various  causes,  their  religious  prejudices. 

„   ,               1    1.    r  1             a  _: .  which  at  the  outset  greatly  hamper  the  success 

males  ;    adult    females    suffering   most.  „,  government  rewards  L   the  slaughter  of 

In   British   Burmah,  out   of    120    deaths  ceruin    species    as   proposed    by   Sir  Joseph 

recorded  during  the  same  year,  45  were  Fayrer,  and  the  taci  that  the  muhiplidty  of 

ascribed  to  the  cobra,  ana  nearly  all  the  venoms  as  well  as  species  has  only  recently 

rest  to  the  daboia.     Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  is  ^!" '.""S,"'";? ;  J^lt""^' ^?^:t''-°^^^°^Z 

,               1,      h       k  ance  it  not  encouragement  ol  the  cobra,  the 

1   tne  marlc  Wtien  tie   con-  itabK  of  walking     barefoot,   and    consequent 

i   made  from   the  liability  to  be  bitten  on  tbe  ankle  (the  most 

dangerous  situation  in  the  body,  owing  to  the 

"  Tbanatuphidia,"  pp.  38.  39.  'arge  si/e  and  superficial  position  of  the  vein« 
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in  that  region),  the  low /ij'jifaf  and  apathy  of  is  scarcely  an   animal,   perhaps,  wbitA 

the  Hindoo  which  cause  h>>ii  to  lie  down  and  jogg  ^ot  combine  in  its  operations  both         '     ' 

p™:;"3s,^™™rri°U"rr.n'3  -.m. a„d  i,iu,io™  ,u.ii,L.s;  .h«  ,  :', 

manyolberconditioDSConiributetheirinfluence  animal  la   most  useliil   whose  agency   for  ,, 

in  beeping  up  the  eoormous  death-iate  in  In-  good  far  outbalances   its  agency   for  itt- 

<*'*-"  j*^ry.  either  directly  to  man  or  to  prod-    '_ 

Dr.  Siradling  thinks  that  a  pitfall  of  ucts  serviceable  to  man.  If  the  good 
some  sort  would  be  the  best  means  for  eftect  is  far  in  excess  of  the  evil,  then  the 
diminishing  the  number  of  snakes  in  a  animal  is  a  fiiend  and  should  be  pro- 
district.  The  pitfall  might  be  in  the  tected  ;  if  the  converse  is  true,  the 
form  of  a  cistern  sunk  below  the  level  animal  is  a  foe  and  must  be  treated  as  ' 
of  the  ground,  and  furnished  with  water,  such.  We  know  by  experience  in  our 
frogs,  and  a  cage  of  rats,  or  "  some  such  own  country  that  vast  tracts  of  culti- 
suiall  deer,"  as  bails.  Certainly  the  vated  land  and  extensive  plantations  of 
reward-system  cannot  be  recommended  young  trees  are  not  unfrequenlly  disas- 
if  it  be  true  that  the  mild  Hindoo,  alive  trously  damaged  by  the  field  vole 
to  the  desirability  of  reaping  the  prof-  {Arvuola  agrestis)  and  the  long-tailed 
lered  annas  "  hatches  all' the  snakes' eggs  field  mouse  (Mus  sylvatuus);  owls, 
he  can  find  by  artificial  heat  in  earthen  hawks,  and  other  predaceous  birds,  if 
pots,  feeding  the  young  ones  until  they  unmolested,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
are  big  enough  to  earn  the  tariffe  case,  foolishly  destroyed  by  gamekeepers, 
reward."  help  to  keep  these  destructive  little  mam- 

Dr.  Stradling's  suggestions  that  snake-  malian  pests  in   check,   and   should   be 

eating  animals,   such  as  the  Mongoose,  encouraged   in   certain  localities   at   all 

should  be  encouraged  with  a  view  to  aid  events.      How    far    India    suffers    from 

in  keeping  down  the  venomoifs  reptiles,  such   pests,   and    how   far    snakes    are 

are  certainly  well  worthy  of  considera-  beneficial  in  diminishing  their  numbers, 

tion.     We  should  much   like   to   know  are  questions  on  which  it  seems  to  us  it 

how   far,   on   the    other    hand,   certain  is  desirable  to  obtain  information  if  it 

animals,  as  the  Rodentia,  are  destructive  be  possible  to  do  so.     A  complete  and 

to  cultivated  land  or  to  young  trees  in  indiscriminate  extermination   of   snakes 

British  India,  and  how  far  the  snakes  fromagivendistrict  might  possibly  result 

keep  the  destructive  pests  of  this  nature  in  the  creation  of  a  greater  evil  than  the 

in  check.     We  seem   to   want  definite  snakes  themselves. — EdiniurgA  Review. 
information  on  these  two  points.     There 
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A  CONTROVERSY  aroBC  a  few  weeks  known,  both  in  Liberia  and  Australia, 
ago  which,  but  that  Editors  rather  and  the  wilder  parts  of  Spanish  Amer- 
shirked  it,  would  have  become  a  bitter  ica.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  doubt  of 
one,  about  the  possibility  of  complete  the  facts,  and  as  little  that  the  easy  the- 
retrogression  from  a  civilized  state.  A  ory  of  insanity  does  not  explain  ttiem 
Fantee  negro,  who  had  been  educated  all ;  and  if  those  who  denied  them  had 
in  England,  had  embraced  the  Ministry,  talked  to  experienced  London  philan- 
and  had  married  a  white  wife,  was  rep-  thropists,  the  people  who  really  know 
resented  by  a  novelist  as,  on  his  return  the  very  lowest  class,  their  incredulity 
to  his  own  country,  throwing  off  his  would  speedily  have  disappeared.  We 
clothes,  relapsing  into  fetichism,  and  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  man  or 
becoming  once  more  in  all  respects  a  woman  engaged  in  benevolent  work  in 
savage  Fantee.  A  great  many  writers  London,  whether  clergyman,  or  mission- 
declared  this  to  be  impossible,  and,  aiy,  or  doctor,  or  manager  of  charities, 
moreover,  an  insult  to  Christianity ;  who  does  not  acknowledge  that,  below 
while  a  great  many  more  bore  witness  the  poor,  and  outside  the  criminal  class, 
that  similar  cases  had  been  repeatedly  there  exists  a  residuum  of  men  and  wo'. 
N«w  SBBJBS.-VOL,  XXXIX.,  N".  a  18 
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men  who  are  not  bad,  or  corrupt,  or  to  eat,  but  if  they  are  full,  they  ab- 
vite,  in  any  usual  sense  of  those  words,  hor  work  until  they  are  empty  again, 
so  much  as  distinctly  sdvage — who  te-  They  are  not  criminals  as  a  rale,  any 
ject  civilization  in  toto,  and  in  rejecting  more  than  the  wild  tribes  are  ;  but  they 
it  make  the  work  of  improvement  iacon-  are  savages,  loving  above  all  things  to 
ceivably  hard.  And  these  philanihro-  live  lives  untrammelled  by  the  infinite 
pists.  if  exceedingly  experienced,  and  scries  of  minute  restraints  and  obliga- 
refleclive  besides,  as  happens  occasion-  tions  which,  if  you  think  of  it,  go  to 
ally,  will  further  acknowledse  that  of  all  make  up  civilization.  It  is  possible  to 
small  difficulties  the  difficulty  of  convinc-  live  withqut  washing,  or  decency,  or 
ing  comfortable  Philistines  that  such  furniture,  or  foresight,  or  care ;  and 
people  really  exist  is  one  of  the  greatest,  they  prefer  so  to  live,  though  the  result 
seems  to  the  civilized  unqualified  misery 
We  are  all  or  nearly  all  aware  what  and  pain.  They  do  not  think  it  unqual- 
savages  are,  and  that  some  of  them  pre-  ified,  but  qualified  very  greatly  by  their 
fer  savage  life  ;  but  then  we  are  all  con-  freedom,  holding  only  three  things  to 
vinced  that  this,  in  some  unknown  way,  be  essential — food,  sleep,  and  wives  ; 
is  a  consequence  of  their  dark  skins,  and  only  three  to  be  luxuries,  more 
While  savages,  we  hold,  cannot  exist,  food,  drink,  and  tobacco — just  as  mill- 
but  only  people  who,  if  trouble  enough  ions  do  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  some 
were  taken  and  money  enough  were  rare  but  extensive  tracts  of  Southern 
spent,  would  become,  at  least  to  an  en-  Asia.  And  the  philanthropists  will  tell 
durable  degree,  civilized  persons.  They  you  yet  another  and  stranger  thin^ — 
do  not  wish,  itisalleged,  to  be  savages,  that  these  savages  arenot  allhereditary; 
and  are  only  forced  into  that  condition  that  they  are  recruited  from  above  : 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  last-  that  their' life,  with  its  contempt  for 
ing,  perhaps,  for  generations.  That  wants  and  bonds,  has  an  attraction ; 
comforting  theory  may,  of  course,  be  and  that  their  own  heaviest  and  most 
true,  as  it  may  be  true  of  the  Digger  urgent  task  is  to  prevent  the  class  next 
Indians,  the  Veddahs,  and  the  Andama-  above  suddenly  giving  up  the  fighl,  and 
nese,  for  we  hardly  know  what  effects  droppmg  down  despairing,  yet  relieved, 
generations  of  untoward  circumstance  among  the  savages  whose  lives  are  free 
will  cause ;  but  most  philanthropists  of  from  effort,  and  from  thought,  and 
wide  experience  would  deny  it.  They  from  shame.  Every  day  some  family 
say  with  one  voice  that  in  all  European  does  so  drop,  and  in  bad  years  so  many, 
capitals  there  are  a  few  thousands  of  that  observers  quietly  looking  on  doubt 
persons  who  form  a  residuum,  who  hate  whether  even  Mr.  Glazier's  tremendous 
civilization  with  a  hatred  which  is  incur-  remedy  can  be  trusted,  and  whether  the 
able  by  any  fear,  or  any  reward,  or  any  savages  of  Che  great  cities  will  gradually 
sea rchingn ess  of  inspection.  If  the  cti-  kill  themselves  out.  They  have  not 
mate  is  cold,  they  will  wear  clothes —  done  so  yet,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  hardly  do  that  in  Naples — but  they  ever  will,  whether  they  are  not  pro- 
that  is  the  sole  concession  they  will  tected  by  facts  which  have  their  roots 
make  to  the  claims  of  civilization.  They  deep  down  in  human  nature.  Civilized 
will  clean  nothing,  and  preserve  noth-  man  has  not  observed  himself  very  carc- 
ing,  and  provide  fur  nothing.  If  there  fully  yet,  though  he  has  held  the  micro- 
are  doors  and  they  are  cold,  they  will  scope  over  some  savage  tribes  ;  but  it  is 
burn  the  doors.  If  they  want  a  fire  and  probable  that  in  every  civilized  commu- 
QO  wood  is  handy,  they  will  tear  off  nity  there  is  a  percentage  both  of  men 
skirt  ing- boards,  or  burn  the  balusters  of  and  women  to  whom  the  first  condition 
a  staircase.  It  is  useless  to  give  them  of  externalcivilization,  theincessani  tak- 
fumiture,  for  they  prefer  to  camp  ;  bc^e-  ing  of  minute  trouble,  is  utterly  hateful, 
less  to  provide  cloacae,  for  they  will  not  and  who  if  left  to  themselves  would  not 
use  them — read  Mr.  Glazier  in  the  take  it,  but  would  prefer  a  condition  of 
Nineteenth  Century,  and  remember  what  pure  savagery.  The  rich,  of  course,  sel- 
he  means — vain  to  store  food  for  them,  dom  reveal  the  disposition,  because  oth- 
for  they  will  consume  it  all  at  once,  ers  take  the  trouble  for  them  ;  but  every 
They  will  work  when  there  is  nothing  year  the  papers  mention  a  Jew  cases 
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some  man  or  woman  with  money  who  of  houses,  and  in  a  week  it  will  be  tifee 
has  died  campedon  a  maltress  in  a  (ire-  a  sty  in  ruins.  They  defy  taxation, 
less  rooR),  so  foul  that  the  Sanitary  In-  evade  inspection,  and  present  to  officious 
spectoi  has  to  send  in  scavengers.  The  philanthropy  a  front  which,  especially 
unhappy  inmate,  it  is  generally  said,  just  now,  when  they  are  irritated  to 
had  bread  and  milk  brought  every  day,  madness  by  the  suddenly  aroused  in- 
but  never  bought  anything  else,  or  quisitiveness  of  the  police  and  the  rich, 
cleaned  anything,  or  attempted  to  secure  is  often  very  dangerous.  If  their  rook- 
so  much  as  a  change  of  raiment-  The  eries  are  cleared,  they  will  crowd  still 
story  is  usually  quoted  as  an  instance  further  together,  descend  into  the  cel- 
of  miserliness  ;  but  it  is  really  an  out-  lars,  as  in  Berlin,  or,  as  in  parts  of  Paris 
break  of  the  savage  impatience  of  order-  and  Naples,  abandon  the  pretence  of 
liness,  decency,  and  petty  restraint  which  housekeeping  altogether,  and  live  ha- 
bieeds  the  savages  of  great  cities,  and  bitually  in  the  open  air. 
which,  as  those  who  doubt  our  state- 
ments may  remember  with  advantage.  What  is  the  cure  for  such  a.  class, 
constantly  breaks  out  in  some  children,  which  makes  all  effort  to  secure  sani* 
and  is' denounced  by  perplexed  mothers  tary  comfort  futile,  and  constantly  en- 
and  bewildered  servants  as  a  passion  of  dangers  the  class  just  above,  which, 
untidiness.  There  are  children,  as  all  again,  both  hates  and  dreads  it?  We 
doctors  know,  who  seem  half  insane  in  cannot  hod  that  those  who  know  them 
their  hatred  of  the  minute  but  constant  best  conceive  of  any,  The  Clergy  say 
trouble  which  alon^keeps  children  neat ;  they  are  comparatively  few,  and  hope, 
and  young  men  whom  nothing  can  com-  with  Mr.  Glazier,  that  as  civilization  fil-. 
pel  to  the  commonest  observances  of  ters  down  they  may  die  out ;  but  of  di- 
civilization.  The  number  of  such  per-  reclly  improving  methods  they  say  little, 
sons,  of  course,  is  much  greater  in  great  and  they  are,  as  we  gather  from  many 
cities,  partly  because  those  who  feel  this  statements,  secretly  despairing,  rather 
impulse  fly  to  alleys  for  concealment,  but  anxious  to  prevent  the  very  poor  from 
chiefly  because  it  is  the  miserable  who  becoming  savages,  than  ready  to  repeat 
are  tempted  by  savagery,  and  find  in  it  efforts  which  they  know  by  experience 
a  relief.  The  unskilled  laborer  and  to  be  futile.  They  are  tribes  which 
his  wife,  who  earn  possibly  only  twelve  Missionaries  avoid,  as  being  beneath  the 
shillines  a  week,  who  know  nothing,  and  level  at  which  Christianity  can  be  un- 
who  are  pressed  by  no  public  opinion,  derstood  ;  and  there  are  groups  of  fami- 
are  constantly  tempted  to  throw  off  the  lies  whom  the  sanitary  reformer  prefers 
burden  of  respectability,  abandon  fumi-  not  to  see,  satisfied  that  his  energy  will 
tore,  give  up  the  small  decencies  and  be  all  in  vain.  We  suppose  force,  di- 
formalities  of  life,  and  camp  in  a  room  rected  by  enlightenment  would  cure 
on  straw,  as  uncleanly  and  nearly  as  free  them;  hut  force  cannot  be  employed, 
as  savages  would  be.  They  live  from  and  without  it  the  brain  grows  fatigued 
hand  to  mouth,  shift  from  room  to  room,  in  the  effort  to  think  out  any  method 
are  beyond  prosecution  for  money,  drink  which,  if  we  had  millions  of  money  and 
if  they  have  the  cash,  smoke  somehow  unnumbered  agents,  would  be  of  the 
whether  they  have  it  or  not,  and  are  as  least  use.  A  religion  might  do  it,  as  it 
indififerent  to  opinion  or  society,  or  any  has  done  in  part  for  the  Hindoos  ;  but 
earthly  thing,  except  the  order  of  an  we  cannot  make  a  religion,  and  the  Cler- 
employer,  often  himself  a  laborer,  as  gy  already  strain  their  consciences  by 
dogs  or  horses  would  be.  When  that  talking  as  if  the  Evangelists  had  made 
process  has  commenced  early,  or  gone  cleanliness,  or  even  the  prevention  of 
on  long,  all  enjoyments  are  superseded  epidemics,  part  of  the  Moral  Law.  There 
by  the  single  one — freedom  from  le-  is  nothing  to  be  done,  that  we  see,  ex- 
straint ;  and  the  family  are  savages.  Fan-  cept  to  cut  off  recruits  by  educating  all 
tees,  not  incurable,  it  may  be,  but  incur-  above  the  savages,  to  insist  on  supplying 
able  by  any  effort  such  as  is  now  made,  drainage  and  water  where  we  can,  and 
as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  sanitary  laws  to  keep  up  an  incessant  worry  on  the 
or  the  like  as  the  majority  of  Africans,  landlords,  who  occasionally  can  exercise 
Put  four  such  families  into  the  neatest  some  sort  of  pressure.    And  if  we-aie  to    . 
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do  ttie  last  effectually,  we  must  let  the  until  at  last,  some  fine  day,  when  sav- 

wreiched  landlords  make  prolils  ;  and  agery  is  reduced  to  a  spot,  we  may  treat 

if  ihey  make  profils,   there    are  niore  il  as  a  form  of  insanity,  and  so  finally 

miserable  families  ready  to  descend  into  stamp  it  forcibly  out.     At  all  events, 

savagedom,    and   so  the    weary  round  when  we  have  done  all  we  mean  to  do 

goes  on  endlessly.     Only,  if  we  keep  on,  for  the  next  ten  Sessions,  we  shall  not 

we  may  hope  that  the  round  will  become  have  cured  this  master-evil  of  all. — The 

a  spiral,    perpetually  growing   smaller,  Spectalor. 


A  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  REFORMER. 

BY   PKOPBSSOR    F.    MAX    MULI.ER, 

The  Indian  newspapers  contain  the  all  the  ancient  theologians  of  India,  he 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Day^n-  looked  upon  the  Vedas  as  divine  rev- 
anda  Sarasvatt.  Most  English  readers,'  elation.  That  idea  seems  to  have  taken 
even  some  old  Indians,  will  ask,  Who  such  complete  possession  of  his  miad 
was  DaySnanda  Sarasvati  ? — a  question  that  no  argument  could  ever  touch  it. 
that  betrays  as  great  a  want  of  familiar-  It  is  here  where  Day^nanda  Sarasvait's 
ity  with  the  social  and  religious  life  of  movement  branched  off  from  that  of 
India  as  if  among  us  any  one  were  to  Rfimmohun  Roy.  Rimmohun  Roy  also 
ask,  Who  was  Dr.  Pusey  ?  Daylnanda  and  his  followers  held  for  a  time  to 
Sarasvatt  was  the  founder  and  leader  the  revealed  character  of  the  Vedas,  and 
of  the  Arya-SamSj,  one  of  the  most  in-  in  all  their  early  controversies  with 
fluential  of  the  modern  sects  in  India.  Christian  missionaries  they  maintained 
He  was  a  curious  mixture,  in  some  re-  that  there  was  no  argument  in  favor 
spects  not  unlike  Dr.  Fusey.  He  was  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
a  scholar,  to  begin  with,  deeply  read  in  which  did  not  apply  with  the  same  or 
thetheologicalliteratureof  his  country,  even  greater  force  to  the  Vedas.  As 
Up  to  a  certain  point  he  was  a  reform-  the  Vedas  at  that  time  were  almost  in- 
er,  and  was  in  consequence  exposed  accessible,  it  was  difficult  for  the  mis- 
to  much  obloquy  and  persecution  dur-  sionaries  to  attack  such  a  position.  But 
ing  his  life,  so  much  so  that  it  is  hinted  when  at  a  later  time  it  became  known 
in  the  papers  that  his  death  was  due  to  that  the  text  of  the  Vedas,  and  even 
poison  administered  by  his  enemies,  their  ancient  commentaries,  were  being 
He  was  opposed  to  many  of  the  abuses  studied  in  Europe,  and  were  at  last  act- 
that  had  crejn  in,  as  he  well  knew,  ually  printed  in  England,  the  friends 
during  the  lale^  periods  of  the  religious  of  R4mmohun  Roy,  honest  and  fearless 
growth  of  India,  and  of  which,  as  is  as  they  have  always  proved  themselves 
known  now,  no  trace  can  be  found  in  to  be,  sent  some  young  scholars  to 
the  ancient  sacred  books  of  the  BrSh-  Benares  to  study  the  Vedas  and  to  re- 
mans, the  Vedas.  He  was  opposed  to  port  on  their  contents.  As  soon  as 
idol  worship,  he  repudiated  caste,  and  their  report  was  received,  Debendran- 
advocated  female  education  and  widow  dlh  Tagore,  the  head  of  the  Brahma- 
marriage.  In  his  public  disputations  Samaj,  saw  at  once  that,  venerable  as 
with  the  moat  learned  Pandits  at  Be-  the  Vedas  might  be  as  relics  of  a  former 
nares  and  elsewhere,  he  was  generally  age,  they  contained  so  much  that  was 
supposedtohavebeen  victorious,  though  childish,  erroneous,  impossible,  as  to 
often  the  aid  of  the  police  had  to  be  make  their  descent  from  a  divine  source 
called  in  to  protect  him  from  the  blows  utterly  untenable.  Even  he  could  hard- 
of  his  conquered  foes.  He  took  bis  ly  be  expected  to  perceive  the  real  inter- 
stand  on  the  Vedas.  Whatever  was  est  of  the  Vedas,  and  their  perfectly 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Vedas  he  de-  unique  character  in  the  literature  of 
clared  to  be  false  or  useless  ;  whatever  the  world,  as  throwing  light  on  a  period 
was  found  in  the  Vedas  was  to  him  be-  in  the  growth  of  religion  of  which  we 
}ond  the  reach  of  controversy.      Like  find    no   traces    anywhere    else.      But 
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Dayinanda,  owing  chiefly  to  his  igno-  from  secondary  sources  only.  He  could 
lance  of  English,  and,  in  consequence,  not  understand  why  I  should  care  for 
his  lack  of  acquaintanci:  with  other  the  Veda  at  all,  if  I  did  not  consider  it 
sacred  books,  and  his  total  ignorance  as  divinely  revealed.  While  1  valued 
of  the  results  obtained  by  a  compara-  most  whatever  indicated  human  senli- 
live  study  of  religions,  saw  no  alterna-  ment  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  whatever 
tive  between  either  complete  surrender  gave  evidence  of  historical  growth,  or 
of  all  re'iigion  or  an  unwavering  belief  reflected  geographical  surroundings,  he 
in  every  word  and  letter  of  the  Vedas..  was  bent  on  hearing  in  it  nothing  but 
To  those  who  know  the  Vedas  such  a  the  voice  of  Brahma.  To  him  not  only 
position  would  seem  hardly  compatible  was  everything  contained  in  the  Vedas 
with  honesty  ;  but,  to  judge  from  Day-  perfect  truth,  but  he  went  a  step  fur- 
inanda's  writings,  we  cannot  say  that  ther,  and  by  the  most  incredible  inter- 
he  ,was  consciously  dishonest.  The  fun-  pretalions  succeeded  in  persuading  him- 
damental  idea  of  his  religion  was  revela-  self  and  others  that  everything  woith 
tion.  That  revelation  hadcometohim  knowing,  even  the  most -recent  inven- 
in  the  Vedas.  If  one  chapter,  one  verse,  tioos  of  modern  science,  were  alluded  to 
one  word,  of  the  Vedas  had  to  be  in  the  Vedas.  Steam-engines,  railways, 
surrendered  as  coming  from  a  human  and  steamboats,  all  were  shown  to 
source,  the  whole  edifice  of  his  faith  have  been  known  to  the  poets  of  the 
would  have  crumbled  to  pieces.  He  Vedas,  for  Veda,  he  argued,  means 
knew  ihc  Vedas  by  heart ;  his  whole  Divine  Knowledge,  and  how  could  any- 
mind  was  saturated  with  them.  He  rthing  have  been  hid  from  that?  Such 
published  bulky  commentaries  on  two  views  may  seem  strange  to  us,  though, 
of  them,  the  Rig-Veda  and  Yagur-Veda.  after  all,  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
One  might  almost  say  that  he  was  pos-  an  historical  and  critical  interpielalion 
sessed  by  the  Vedas.  He  considered  of  the  Bible  would  have  roused  the 
the  Vedas  not  only  as  divinely  inspired,  same  opposilion  in  England  as  my  own 
or  rather  expired,  but  as  prehistoric  or  free  and  independent  interpretation  of 
prehuman.  Indian  casuists  do  not  un-  the  Rig-Veda  has  roused  in  the  bteast 
derstand  how  Christian  divines  can  be  of  Dajananda  Sarasvatt.  1 
satistied  with  maintaining  the  divine  There  is  a  curious  autobiographical 
origin  of  their  reveUtion,  because  they  sketch  of  his  life,  which  was  published 
hold  that,  though  a  revelation' may  be  sometime  ago  \q  an  Indian  journal, 
divine  in  its  origin,  it  is  liable  to  every  Some  doubts,  howevej-,  have  been 
kind  of  accident  if  the  recipient  is  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  the  Eng- 
merely  human.  To  ohviale  this  diffi-  lish  rendering  of  that  paper,  and  we 
culty,  they  admit  a  number  of  interme-  hope  that  Dajilnanda's  pupil.  Pandit 
diate  beings,  neither  quite  divine  nor  Shyamaji  Krishnavarmd,  now  a  B.A. 
quite  human,  through  whom  the  truth,  of  Balliol  College,  will  soon  give  us  a 
as  breathed  forth  from  God,  was  safely  more  perfect  account  of  that  remarkable 
handed  down  to  human  beings.  If  man.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine, 
any  historical  or  geographical  names  at  Ajmere,  on  Tuesday,  the  30lh  of 
occur  in  the  Vedas,  they  are  all  ex-  October  last.  Therc'Was  a  large  funer- 
plained  away,  because,  if  taken  in  their  al  procession,  the  followers  of  Dayan- 
natural  sense,  they  would  impart  to  the  anda  chanting  hymns  from  the  Vedas. 
Vedas  an  'historical  or  temporal  taint.  The  body  was  burned  on  a  large  pile. 
In  fact,  the  veiy  character  which  we  Two  mounds  of  sandal-wood,  eight 
in  Europe  most  appreciate  in  the  Vedas  mounds  of  common  fuel,  four  mounds 
— namely,  the  historical — would  be  of  ghee  (clarified  butter),  and  two  and 
scouted  by  the  orthodox  theologians  a  half  seers  of  camphor  were  used  for 
of  India,  most  of  all  by  Day^nanda  the  cremation.  Whether  DaySnanda's 
Saiasvali.  In  this  commentary  on  the  sect  will  last  is  difficult  to  say.  India 
Kig-Veda,  written  in  Sanscrit,  he  has  is  in  a  process  of  religious  fermenia- 
often  been  very  hard  on  me  and  my  tion,  and  new  cells  are  constantly 
own  interpretation  of  Vedic  hymns,  thrown  out,  while  old  ones  burst  and 
though   he    had  evidently    formed  his  disappear.      For  a  time  this   kind  of 
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may  last ;   but  the  mere  contact  < 


the    contrary,  they   welcome    it ;   and 

Western  thought,  and  more  particularly  though     that     movement,     too,     may 

with   Western   scholarship,    will  event-  change  its  name  and  character,  there 

ually  extinguish    it.      It    is    different  is  every  prospect  that    it  will   in  the 

with  the  Brahma-Samii,    under  Deben-  end   lead   to    a   complete    regeneration 

dran^th   Tagore  and  Kcshub  Chunder  in    the    religious  life  of   India. — Pail 

Sen.     They  do  not  fear  the  West ;   on  Malt  Gazette. 
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Body  and  Will.    Beinc  an  Essay  Concrrn- 
iNO  Will  in  its  Metaphysical.  Physio- 
logical, AND_  Pathological   Relations. 
By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D..  author  of "  Body 
and  Mind,"  "  Physiology  of  the  Mind,"  etc. 
New  York  :  D.  AppUton  df  Co. 
Dr.  Maudsley's  new  book  under  (he  above- 
named  tille  is  largely  drawn  from  his  essays 
and  lectures,  but  these  have  been  recast  and 
expanded   in   a  methodic   form.     Though   he 
professes  to  examine  the   question  Irnm   the 
metaphysical  as  well  as  other  standpoints,  he 
always  discusses  the  former  as  a  student  of 
physical   science,    and    as   one   who  sees  no 
meaning  in  the  technical  terms  of  speculative 
philosophy.     His  aim  is  (o  present  his  theme 
in  clear,  direct  and  definite  language,  which 
comes  home  to  the  comprehension  of  every 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  author  recog- 
nizes no  distinct  science  or  knontedge  as  re> 
gards  the  functions  of  mind  and  will  apart 
from  physical  organ izoti oil.  His  name  is  thor- 
oughly identified  with  scientific  materialism  as 
one  of  its  ablest  exponents.  For  instance,  he 
asserts  that  theie  is  no  real  difference  between 
the  choice  made  by  a  man  between  two  coursed 
of  action,  and  the  choice  made  by  a  piece  oE 
iron  in  rushing  to  a  magnet,  except  in  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  factors  entering  into 
B  man's  choice.  He  contends  (hat  it  is  possi- 
ble to  fancy  the  iron  so  nicely  poised  between 
the  counter  atiraciions  of  (he  earth  and  the 
magnet,  that  it  will  remain  as  much  in  a  state 
of  equipoise  as  was  the  legendary  ass  between 
the  bundles  of  hay.     Let  us  quote  his  words  : 

"  If  it  be  true  when  the  man  decides  that  his 
/ree  will  has  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty  for  him 
by  giving  Ihe  requisite  preponderance  to  the 
attraction  of  one  of  the  opposing  and  equal 
motives  ;  and  if  it  l*e  true  that  the  ass  may 
count  on  its  free  will  to  prevent  it  from  stand- 
ing still  until  it  is  starved  to  death,  notwith- 
standing the  exact  equipoise  of  motives  pre- 
sented in  the  two  bundles  of  hay  ;  why  is  it  not 
true  also  that  it  is  the  free  will  of  the  piece  of 
iron  that  determines  it  either  to  rush  to  the 
magnet  or  to  drop  to  (he  ground,  since  it  is 


practically  impossible  to  balance  the  counter 
actions  so  nicely  as  to  keep  it  in  suspense  be- 
tweeti  them  ?  And  if  Ihe  least  change,  a  change 
so  trifling  that  wc  canno[  even  fix  and  appre- 
ciate it,  was  enough,  in  that  case,  (o  give  tbe 
preponderance  in  one  direction,  and  to  move 
it  from  the  ideal  centre  of  indifference,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  in  a  far  more  subtle  province 
of  matter  we  cannot  always  apprehend  and 
measure  the  slight  change  that  gives  the  pre- 
ponderance to  one  or  another  motive  in  the 
complex  workings  o(  human  volition  ?" 

According  to  this  what  is  known  in  philoso- 
phy as  necessity,  has  as  little  objective  reality 
as  a  smell  or  a  taste  of  anything.  It  Is  merely 
a  statement  of  the  inexorable  uniformity  t>e- 
(ween  fixed  antecedents  and  fixed  con3cc|uen(s, 
the  opposite  conception  to  which  is  contingency 
or  chance,  not  freedom.  In  fact  in  tills  Dr. 
Maudsley  only  reaffirms  in  other  words  and 
with  considerable  wealth  of  lUustralioo  David 
Hume's  ^planation  of  causation.  General 
laws  are  stated  to  be  not  outward  realities  but 
our  notional  relation  to  ou(ward  realities. 
Change  the  antecedents  of  a  choice  of  will,  as 
one  does  when  he  profits  by  experience,  and 
he  is  impelled  to  follow  (hose  changed  antece- 
dcnls,  as  the  iron  follows  the  stronger  magnet. 
An  Interesting  ilfustration  of  his  theories  tfill 
be  found  in  the  section  tjearing  on  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  wilt,  that  is  on  the  condition  of  the 
moral  sense  In  criminals,  those  customary 
oflenders,  who  seem  unable  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  conditions  of  civilized  life.  These 
Dr.  Maudsley  regards  as  congenital  outcasts. 
Made  such  by  the  constitution  of  society  for 
ages  past  they  are  yet  expected  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  society.  Our  author  struggles  in 
vain  with  (he  problem  of  the  unavoidable 
necessity  that  after  criminals  have  been  tem- 
porarily (Rimured  they  should  be  again  turned 
loose  on  society,  where  (hey  by  virtue  of  (heir 
consti(n(ional  conditions,  tbe  law  of  anlece- 
denis  and  consequences,  can  make  no  room  for 
themselves  except  by  crime.  Educating  only 
makes  them  more  dangerous.  The  deductions 
from  this  gloomy  philosophy  seem  « 
thing   dreadful. 
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beasts.  If  they  have  a  right  to  live,  society 
has  a  still  better  right  to  live,  and  the  onlf 
way  that  society  can  best  sustaio  itself  is  by 
extectnlnaiing  the  criminal  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  the  human  being  in  India  exterminates 
the  Bengal  liger  or  the  deadly  cobra.  No  bet- 
ter defence  of  lynch  law  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived than  one  deduced  from  this  logic  ;  no 
better  justificatloo  of  the  laws  of  Draco. 

Dr.  Maudstey  seriously  criticises  the  optimist 
views  of  social  development,  expounded  by 
Herbert  Spencer  in  his"  Data  of  Ethics."  He 
appears  to  believe  that  the  forces  of  degeneracy 
are  on  the  whole  sLronger  than  the  forces  oi 
improvement.  He  says  that  the  universe 
makes  uo  sign  of  feeling  any  obligation  of 
realizing  man's  ideal  :  that  the  predominance 
of  that  ideal  ilself  is  precarious  :  that  evil  itself 
is  likely  10  increase  in  geometrical  ratio,  if  it 
once  gets  the  upper  hand.  The  author  sums 
up  his  pessimistic  argument  in  [he  following 
ominous  language  ; 

"  n  the  force  at  the  back  oE  all  growth,  all 
complexity,  and  all  change  on  earth  is  that 
which  the  sun  has  steadily  supplied  to  it  through 
countless  ages,  and  still  supplies,  it  is  plain 
that  when  this  force  fails,  as  fail  it  one  day 
must,  there  will  be  a  steadily  declining  de- 
velopment and  a  rapidly  increasing  degenera- 
tion of  things,  an  undoing  by  regressive  de- 
compositions of  what  has  been  done  by  pro- 
gressive combinations  through  the  succession  of 
■he  ages.  The  disintegrating  process  may  be 
eJpected  to  take  eSect  Ersl  upon  the  highest 
products  of  evolution,  and  to  reach  in  deepen- 
ing succession  the  low,  lower,  and  lowest  or- 
ganizations and  organic  compounds.  The  na- 
tions that  have  risen  high  in  complexity  of  de- 
velopment will  deteriorate  and  be  broken  up, 
to  have  their  places  taken  by  less  complex 
associations  of  inferior  Individuals  ;  these  in 
turn  Witt  yield  place  to  simpler  and  feebler 
anions  of  still  more  degraded  beings  ;  species 
after  species  of  animals  and  plants  will  first 
degenerate  and  then  become  extinct  as  the 
worsening  conditions  of  life  render  it  impossi- 
ble lor  them  to  continue  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence ;  a  few  scattered  families  of  degraded 
human  beings,  living,  perhaps,  in  snow  huts 
near  the  equator  very  much  as  Esquimaux  live 
now  near  the  pole,  will  represent  the  last  wave 
of  the  receding  tide  of  human  existence  before 
its  final  extinction  ;  until  at  last  a  fiozen  earth, 
incapable  of  cultivation,  is  left  without  energy 
to  produce  a  living  particle  of  any  sort  and  so 
death  itself  is  dead." 

As  Herbert  Spencer  represents  the  optimistic 
side  of  scientific  materialism,  so  Dr.  Maudsiey 
expounds  its  pessimistic  side.  It  is  a  gruesome 
philosophy  and  one  which  will  hardly  find  ac- 
ceptance except  with  a  small  group. 


John  Bull  and  His  Island.  By  Maji  O"  Rell. 
Translated  from  the  French  under  the  Super- 
vision of  the  Author.  New  York  :  CharUs 
StriiHo'i  Sam. 

There  are  satires  and  satires.  In  some  the 
element  of  caricature  and  exaggeration  is  the 
method  by  which  the  effect  is  produced.  In 
others  emphasis  is  skilfully  laid  on  the  weak  or 
bad  phases  of  character,  and  noble  traits  are 
systemalicuUy  understated.  In  another  kind 
of  satire  there  is  u  skilful  perversion  of  facts. 
Neither  of  the  three  characterizes  Max  O'Rell's 
book.  It  is  true  it  is  full  of  pungent  and  search- 
ing criticism,  and  bristles  with  sparkling  epi- 
grams at  the  expense  of  England  and  English- 
men. Yet  nowhere  have  we  seen  a  more  cor- 
dial and  even  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
great  traits  of  England,  which  indeed  extends 
so  far  even  as  to  make  the  author  quote  ap- 
provingly the  remark  of  Voltaire,  that  if  he 
could  have  chosen  his  birthplace,  it  would  have 
been  England.  Probably  any  Frenchman,  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  he  might  know  Eng- 
land, would  find  certain  sides  of  English  char- 
acter to  laugh  at.  Max  O'Rell,  who  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  French  professor  of  languages, 
who  had  lived  in  John  Bull's  island  for  many 
years,  does  not  spare  abundance  of  sharp 
laughter  and  witty  gibes  ;  but  his  generous  ap- 
preciation and  clear  insight  into  English  life 
make  a  most  soothing  salve  to  any  wounds  he 
may  give  John  Bull's  selt-Iove.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  sense  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  The  spirit  which  animated  Charles 
Dickens  on  his  first  visit  to  America  and  Mrs. 
TroUope  is  nowhere  evident.  It  may  well  be 
that  Max  O'Rell  knew  much  more  thoroughly 
the  subject  which  he  was  talking  about,  so  that 
he  is  free  from  the  kind  of  misstatement  which  is 
the  outcome  of  ignorance,  and  which  Is  some- 
times more  hurtful  and  misleading  than  the 
perversion  which  comes  of  hate  and  malice. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  reader  is  struck  by  two 
things  in  Max  O'Rell's  book  even  more  than 
hy  its  poignant  wit  and  brilliant  way  of  putting 
things,  namely,  tbe  author's  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  John  Bull  and  his  island,  and  his  fixed 
purpose  to  do  full  justice  to  his  noble  traits  as 
well  as  to  his  defects.  Our  author  discusses 
almost  every  salient  phase  of  English  society. 
He  gives  a  very  clear  description  of  the  gov- 
ernmental institutions  ;  of  the  courts  ;  of  fash- 
ionable life  ;  of  the  streets  and  of  the  pauper 
classes  :  of  manufactures  and  of  workingmen  : 
of  country.house  life  among  the  aristocratic 
classes  and  of  the  habits  of  the  taurgioii.  Art. 
literature  and  science  pass  before  his  ken  and 
arc  judged  with  the  same  mixtute  of  critical 
humor  and  of  generous  appreciation.  This 
union  of  opposite  qualities  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  givea  "John   Bull  and  His  l^and"a 
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Dnique  zest  which  is  indescribable  and  deli- 
cious. We  cordially  recommend  Ihe  book  to 
all  our  readers  as  one  which  will  give  tbem 
both  keen  enjoyment  and  benefit.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  its  sale  has  been  so  great  in  lis 
own  lant^age  ;  and  certainly  it  meriis  an 
equally  large  sale  in  Ihe  English  Iranslatioo. 
Wit  ANn  Wisdom  of  Ouida.  By  F.'Sldoey 
Morris.     Philadelphia :  /.  B.  Lippincett  6- 


Co. 


There  is  no  one  among  English  writers  of 
whom  more  severe  things  have  been  said  than 
of  Ouida,  except  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  but 
for  a  very  different  reason.  No  one  ever  ac- 
cused Ouida  of  uttering  dull  and  stupid  plati. 
tudes.  and  no  one  ever  insulted  Tupper  with 
the  imputation  of  exaggerated  romanticism 
and  salacious  suggestion.  Ouida  has  always 
been  a  favorite  target  tor  the  witly  or  would-be 
moral  reviewer  to  shoot  his  shafts  at,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  has  frequently  had 
good  reason  for  his  most  severe  attacks.  But 
Ouida,  with  all  her  faults  of  manner  and  mat- 
ter, is  never  dutt  ;  and  one  cannot  fail  to  find 
on  nearly  every  page  some  rich  plum  worth 
tasting.  The  compiler  of  the  book  under  no- 
tice has  collected  these  with  much  good  judg- 
ment, and  the  most  prejudiced  critic  of  Ouida'a 
writin(^  will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  that  they 
are  marked  by  a  bright  and  vigorous  mode  of 
presentation,  imaginative  power,  a  wide  if  not 
profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  no 
small  share  of  satirical  humor.  Ouida  is  here 
seen  at  her  intellectual  best  and  carefully 
pruned  of  those  element!!  which  have  given  so 
much  occasion  to  objection.  Of  course  the 
majoiity  of  readers,  who  have  learned  to  enjoy 
the  high-spiced  fiction  of  this  most  distin- 
guished of  the  surviving  lights  of  the  English 
romantic  schouU  will  not  care  much  for  Ouida 
with  the  distinctive  Ouida-flavor  extracted  and 
served  up  as  a  reckatiffi.  But  there  is  again  a 
large  class  who  would  hesitate  to  read  (he 
Ouida  novels,  and  who  will  find  something  like 
genuine   intellectual   enjoyment   in   these   ex- 

AfPLETONs'  GoiDE  TO  MEXICO.    By  Alfred  R. 
Conklin.  LL.B..  Ph.D.,  with  Railroad  Maps 
and  Illustrations.     New  York  :  D.  Afpltlon 
b'Co. 
Appletons'    Hand  -  Book   of  Winter   Re- 
sorts.    With   Principal   Routes  of  Travel. 
New  York  :  D.  AppUtoH  ^  Co. 
The  great  importance  which  Mexico  is  now 
assuming  in   relation  lo  Ihe  United  Slates  is 
naturally   attracting    much   attention   to    that 
beautiful  country.     American  capital  is  pour- 
ing in  there  lo  build  railways  and  to  develop 
other  kinds  of  business  :  and  many  hundreds  o[ 
tourists  who  never  before  thought  of  Mexico 
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as  a  country  specialty  worthy  of  visit  are  be- 
ginning to  flock  thither.  Mexico  was  once 
thought  of  as  a  country  of  mongrel  races,  in- 
fested with  bad  government,  bandits,  and  every 
variety  of  insect  and  leptile  pests.  A  belter 
knowledge  has  corrected  this  impression,  aod 
it  is  recognized  thai  Mexico  is  a  country  of 
wonderful  mineral  and  commercial  resources, 
with  no  worse  faults  than  an  unsettled  govern- 
ment for  many  years  and  a  sluggish  population 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  entail  on  lier.  Both 
these  drawbacks  are  likely  now  to  disappear. 
The  present  government  is  showing  itself 
strong  and  stable  ;  and  the  Mexicans  under 
American  influence  are  beginning  lo  wake  up 
from  their  Rip-Van- Winkle  sleep.  In  view  of 
the  atl  en  I  ion  which  Mexico  is  attracting  good 
guide-books  are  peculiarly  opportune.  Mr. 
Conklin's  contribution  to  this  useful  kind  of 
literature  seems  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  A 
vast  amount  of  information  about  Mexico,  her 
government,  history,  mines,  agriculture,  etc. , 
is  given  in  compact  form  ;  the  cities  aod  (owns 
are  succinctly  described,  and  all  the  points  of 
interest  clearly  pointed  out.  Last  but  not  least 
the  routes  of  travel  are  welt  set  forth,  and  the 
intending  totirlsl  finds  about  everything  which 
he  needs  to  know.  Mr.  Conklin  resided  in 
Mexico  for  many  years,  and  writes  from  full- 
ness of  knowledge  as  well  as  wlib  an  exact  and 
systematic  way  of  staling  thai  knowledge. 

The  "  Appleton  Hand-Book  of  Winter  Re- 
sorts" has  been  revised  for  1SS3-84,  and  is  an 
excellent  hand-book  for  invalids  and  oihcf 
travellers,  who  are  searching  for  a  warm  win- 
ter climate.  Considerable  matter  has  been 
added  lo  the  old  edition,  and  in  its  present 
shape  it  furuisbes  a  very  reliable  mAss  of  in- 
formation^ about  the  winter  saniuriums  of  the 
United  Stales,  the  West  Indi«s  and  other  le- 
gions adjacent  to  the  United  Stales. 

A^■ECDOTES  OF  TKK  Clvli  War.     By    Brevet 
Major-Gcneral   E.   D.  Townsend,   ex-Adju- 
ta'nr-General   ot    the   United   Slates.      New 
York  :  D.  Afpltten  &'  Co. 
Probably  no  one  was  more  conversant  with 
the  interior  history  of  the  military  operations 
of  the   late   Civil  War,  with   all   the  generals 
and  other  principal  officers,  and  with  the  v.v 
rious   collateral   facts   of  Interest  than   is   ihe 
author    of    this    book.       General    Townsend 
has  drawn    freely    yet   with    due    discretion 
on  his  greal  sture  of  reminiscence  and  anec- 
dote.    Probably  what  he  keeps  Secret  would  be 
of  much  more  Interest,  for  one  can  f  asily  fancy 
that  he  is   the  cusfodian  of  a  thousand  facts 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  lo  publish.     Geo. 
eral  Townsend  does  not  possess  the  frank  in- 
discretion of  his  tale  military  superior.  General 
Sherman,  which  made  the  book  of  the  laiier 
such   racy  and  illuminaling  reading.     Yet  he 
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reveals  enough  which  ne  did  not  know  tKfore 
(mixed  iriih  some  ancient  history  and  stale 
army  Joe-Miller  anecdotes,  it  is  true)  lo  render 
his  book  attractive  and  readable.  His  de- 
srriplioD  of  ex-Secrelary  Stanlon  and  of  the 
Stanton-Grant-Tbomas-Johnsou  imbroglio  is 
among  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
book.  While  the  volume  cannot  in  any  nay 
be  called  an  important  conlribulion  to  history, 
it  recalls  a  very  interesting  period  in  a  very 
agreeable  style.  w 

Dick's  Games  of  SouTArnE  and  Patience 
WITH  Cards.    Containing  TwENTV-FotiR 
Games.     Illustrated.     By  William  B.  Dick. 
New  York  :  Dick  &■  Fittgtrald. 
tn  this  little  book  a  description  is  given  of 
all  the  games  at  cards,  which  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  amusement  of  the  single  player. 
Whatever  abjection  many  find  in  cards  as  lead- 
ing to  habits  of  gambling  and  other  dissipa- 
tions,  it  cannot  tie  contested  that  they  have 
contributed  very  largely  lo  the  social  amuse- 
ment of  the  modern  world.     To  games  of  soli- 
taire even  the  most  rigid  enemy  of  games  can 
have  no  objection.     Mr.  Dick  has  compiled  a 
very  cAmptete  and  full  description  and  explana- 
tion of  such  games,  and  they  wilt  doubtlessly 
serve  an  interesting  purpose  io  this  line. 
The  Childhood  and  Womanhood  op  Qpeen 
Victoria.     By    Grace    Greenwood.     New 

York  :  John  R.  Andmon  &•  Hinry  AlUn. 

This  is  ±  compact  and  well-written  biogra- 
phy of  the  Queen  of  England,  of  whom  it  may 
be  said  that,  in  spite  of  various  petty  faults 
and  eccentricities,  which  have  excited  both 
miith  and  criticism,  she  has  been  a  model  us 
wife  and  mother  and  a  model  as  a  constitu- 
tional monarch.  However  little  Americans 
may  care  about  the  royal  figure-head  of  the 
English  Government,  all  bend  with  Ihe  deepest 
respect  before  a  roynl  -record  so  scrupulously 
pure  and  good.  Probably  no  European  ruler 
has  ever  called  forth  sentiments  of  such  uni- 
versal esteem.  The  .American  Saxons  who 
live  on  this  side  of  the  water  feel  almost  as 
much  pride  in  Queen  Victoria  as  do  her  own 
subjects,  and  her  faults  have  been  more  leni- 
ently dealt  with  here  than  among  her  own  sub- 
jects. A  biography  like  this  has  a  fitting  place, 
because  the  very  elaborate  life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  in  three  volumes,  written  by  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin,  which  is  practically  a  very  full 
life,  too,  of  the  queen,  is  so  expensive  as  to  be 
beyond  the  means  of  most  people.  Queen 
Victoria  inherits  the  longevity  of  her  grand- 
father, George  III.,  and  she  has  now  at'ained 
an  age  when  her  life  can  be  seen  in  full  per- 
spective. The  author  has  in  the  present  case 
done  her  work  with  good  taste  and  her  delinea- 
tion of  her  royal  "  sitter"  does  not  altogether 


ignore  the  existence  of  some  unpleasant  and 
perhaps  unqueenly  faults.  The  fairness  and 
frankness  of  statement  in  which  Ihe  author  in- 
dulges adds  not  only  to  the  readability  of  the 
booh,  but  is  a  guarantee  of  its  general  accu- 
racy. The  first  part  of  this  biography  deals 
with  Ihe  queen's  childhood  and  girlhood  ;  the 
second'  section  considers  her  life  as  wife, 
mother  and  sovereign  ;  the  last  portion  of  the 
book  discusses  her  as  ifidowed  queen.  Be- 
sides various  original  sources  from  which  Ihe 
author  professes  to  have  drawn  her  informa- 
tion, ■'  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort"  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  '■  Lile  of  Queen  Victoria" 
have  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work.  There  are  live  iltuslralions.  and  Ihe 
vnlume  is  published  as  one  of  "  The  Exemplary 
Women  Series  " 
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Matthew  Arnold's  comparison  of  Emer- 
son and  Marcus  .Aurelius,  "  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  greatest  moral  teachers  ot  the  world." 
ought.  The  Pall  Afall  CuieiU  thinks,  console  his 
admirers  "for  bis  literary  Inferiority  to  Addi- 
son and  La  Bruyfrre." 

A  comical  poetical  collection  is  about  to  be 
published  In  England  in  monthly  parts.  It 
will  consist  of  the  parodies  of  famous  Englis|i 
aulhots.  Each  part  will  present  the  parodies 
on  a  single  author,  with  bibliographical  notes, 
Tennystyi  is  to  lead  the  list.  Mr.  Walter 
Hamilton  is  the  editor. 

Lady  Tennyson  d'Evncourt,  it  is  said, 
writes  all  her  husband's  letters,  signing  them 
for  him  in  his  own  name.  This  will  hardly 
be  pleasant  news  for  autograph  hunters. 

An  old  friend  of  Keats  says  that  the  poet  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  would  sit  for 
hours  while  she  played  the  piano  to  him.  It  was 
to  a  Spanish  air  which  she  used  to  play  that  the 
song  "Hush,  hush!  tread  softly,"  was  com- 
posed ;  and  so  sensitive  was  he  to  proper  exe- 
cution that  when  a  wrong  note  has  t«cn  played 
in  a  public  performance  he  has  been  known  lo 
say  that  he  would  like  to  "  go  down  into  Ihe 
orchestra  and  smash  all  the  fiddles." 

Mr.  Payne  expects  to  complete  his  transla- 
tion of  "  The  Arabian  Nights"  within  the  next 
six  months.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes 
have  lately  appeared.  The  freedom  of  these 
tales,  and  the  liteialness  as  well  as  complete- 
ness with  which  they  are  now  (or  the  first  time 
translated,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish them  through  a  society-^the  "Villon." 
The  L-dltion  was  limrled  to  500  copies,  and  the 
subscription  was  a  guinea  the  volume.  It  is 
now  found  that  1500  copies  would  got  havei 
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been  too  many  for  (he  demand,  and  subscribers 
are  already  offered  three  times  what  they  paid 
Cor  their  copies. 

The  late  Professor  Palmer's  English-Per- 
sian Dictionary"  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  TrUbner.  When  Palmer's  tragic  death 
came,  the  work  was  unfinished,  and  it  has 
been  skilfully  completed  by  a  friend  and  as^o- 

Mr.  H.  Buxton  Formak's  long-promised 
library  edition  o(  Keats's  works  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Reeves  &  Turner.  It 
is  in  four  handsome  volumes,  and  includes 
poetns  and  many  letters  that  have  never  before 
appeared.  The  materials  used  for  tie  presEnt 
edition,  besides  what  are  generally  known 
through  published  volumes,  include.  Mr.  Bux- 
ton FoTcnan  believes,  all  that  is  most  impor- 
tant. Letters  from  Keats,  boohs  once  pos- 
sessed by  him,  letters  from  George  Keats, 
Severn,  and  Brown,  and  a  great  mass  of  re- 
laled  documents  have  been  placed  in  his  hands 
by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

When  Mr.  Tennyson's  peerage  was  an- 
nounced a  very  general  regret  was  expressed 
among  his  friends  and  admirers  in  the  liierary 
world.  One  eminent  author  recalled  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's retort  on  the  hustings  when  his  opponent 
was  priding  himself  upun  his  superiority  to  a 
wretched  scribbler — a  superiority  recognized 
by  his  recent  appointment  as  sheriff  by  his 
Most  gracious  Majesty  the  King.  "  I  do  not 
deny,"  answered  young  Disraeli,  "that  his 
gracious  Majesty  has  made  my  opponent  a 
sheriff,  but  it  is  only  God  Almighty  who  can 
make  an  author."  "  After  all."  said  another, 
"what  does  it  matter?  A  barony  as  a  social 
distinction  is  only  the  second  power  of  Poet 
Laureate — (Poet  Laureate')  the  Puet  Laureate 
iquarid. " 

"  Alfred,"  wrote  Carlyle  to  Emerson,  of  the 
Poet  Laureate,  "  is  one  of  the  few  British  or 
Foreign  Figures  who  are  and  remain  beautiful 
to  me— a  true  human  soul,  or  an  approximation 
thereto,  to  whom  your  own  soUl  can  say. 
Brother  !  .  .  .  A  man  solitary  and  sad,  dwell- 
ing  In  an  element  of  gloom— carrying  a  bit  of 
Chaos  about  him.  in  short,  which  he  is  manu- 
facturing into  Cosmos.  .  .  He  lives,  now  here, 
now  there  ;  the  family  always  in  reach  of  Lon- 
don, never  in  ii.  .  .  One  of  the  finest  looking 
men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock  of  rough, 
dusty-daik  hair;  btight-laughing  hazel  eyes; 
massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most 
delicate ;  of  shallow-brown  complexion,  almost 
Indian-looking  ;  clothes  cynically  loose,  Iree- 
and-easy  ;  smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice 
is  musical  metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter  and 
piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between  ; 
speech  and  speculation  free  and  plenteous ;  I 


do  not  meet  in  these  late  decades,  such  com- 
pany over  a  pipe !  We  shall  see  what  he  Hill 
grow  to.  He  is  often  unwell ;  very  chaotic — his 
way  is  through  Chaos  and  the  Bottomless  and 
Pathless ;  not  handy  for  making  out  many 
miles  upon." 

Robert  Browning,  being  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee formed  to  raisea  monument  to  Gotdoni  in 
Venice,  to  write  a  few  words  for  their  ci 
orative  album,  has  sent  the  following  si 
Galdaiii.-~| 
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f.JilV.,  Nov.  «J,  iSBj. 

Ai'ROPOS   of   Mr.   Browning's    impromptu 

stanza  on  Goldoni,  which  appeared  in  this 
paper  on  Saturday  last,  a  correspondent  ^ends 
the  following  translation  from  Horace  by  the 
same  hand,  also  written  impromptu  in  the  al- 
bum of  a  lady  who  is  renowned  for  her  musical 
soirees.  In  reference,  as  we  may  presume, 
to  the  susceptibilities  and  peculiarities  of  mu- 
sical artists,  somebody  had  written  in  the  al- 
bum the  well-Knuwn  lines  of  HoracC  : 

To  which  the  English  poet,  being  asked  lo 
make  the  next  conttibulioo,  promptly  appended 
the  following  free  translation. 
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MISCELLANY. 
The  Sense  op  Smell.— Some  ingenious 
minds  have  thrown  out  a  suggestion,  that  we 
might  teach  the  blind  to  read  by  having  an 
odor  to  represent  each  letter  of  the  alphabei. 
Sydney  Smith  remarked  :  "  We  may  even  live 
to  see  the  day  when  men  may  be  taught  to  - 
smell  out  their  learning,  and  when  a  line  scent- 
ing-day  shall  be  considered  as  one  peculiaily 
favorable  to  study."  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  the  nose  as  an  appreciator  of  odors  is  too 
delicate  an  organ,  and  loo  readily  dulled,  to 
have  so  much  thrown  upon  it.  The  conilant 
smelling  of  one  odor,  as  is  well  known,  quickly 
destroys  our  perception  of  that  particular  one. 
Richelieu  used  to  live  in  ao  atmosphere  so  ^t- 
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fnme-tadan  as  posUivtIy  to  be  painful 
visitors,  whilr  he  himself  was 
the  suspicion  of  a  smell.  Or  call  on  a  friend, 
one  of  whose  unirliuen  laws  is  the  avnidance 
of  draughts.  You  are  ushered  into  a  hall  redo- 
lent  o(  all  (he  dinners  and  other  meals  that 
have  been  consumed  during  the  past  week, 
and  you  gladly  and  hopefully  pass  on  to  the 
drawing-room,  which  you  find,  however,  Is 
also  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  (he  odor  of  which 
is  indefinablev  but  decidedly  not  sweet.  You 
endeavor  to  obtain  your  friend's  ideas  on 
smells  and  so  forth  ;  and  gradually  you  dis- 
cover, by  cautious  sounding,  tha(  he  looks 
upon  his  abode  as  a  model  of  what  a  nell- 
Ten(ilated,  inodorous  residence  should  be. 
You  sigh  to  yourself,  and  enter  your  host  on 
your  mental  tablets  as  another  example  of  one 
who  has  losl^lhe  power  oi  appreciating  certain 
disagreeable  odors  by  too  constant  an  experi- 
ence of  them.  Those  employed  in  occupa- 
tions such  as  bonC'boillng.  chemical-manure 
making,  and  the  1  lice,  are  able  to  exist  amid 
smells  of  (he  most  sickening  character,  in  vir- 
tue of  this  same  fact.  From  these  instances, 
we  ought  to  be  able  10  derive  some  notion  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  sense  of 
atneU.  —  CAamitn'i  JourHal. 

A  French  Wsiter  on  Count  Moltke.— 
The  military  genius  of  this  generation  is  de- 
scribed as  old,  dry,  taciturn,  and  rather 
"  green"  at  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  and 
devoid  of  any  good  qualities  save  that  of  being 
always  anxious  to  efface  himself  in  society 
from  sheer  modesty  of  nature.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  will  he  advance  an  opinion  in  public, 
for,  like  Prince  Bismarck,  Count  Moltke  re- 
gards with  disdain  the  multitude  and  its  judg- 
ment, being  (irmly  convinced  that  the  destiny 
of  a  nation  depends  solely  on  those  who  gov- 
ern it ;  all  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruler,  who  should  in  no  wise  share  it  with  sub- 
allerns^which  is  quite  a  natural  view  of  things 
for  a  soldier.  He  has  no  ambition,  but  he  is  a 
thorough  mathematician,  whose  very  kindness 
is  mechanical,  who  loves  nobody,  and  regards 
all  feeling  as  weakness.  Facts  only  influence 
him.  and  it  is  only  about  facts  that  he  rejoices. 
particularly  at  such  facts  as  the  timely  deaths 
of  Skobeleff  and  Gambetta,  which  pleased  him 
immensely.  Though  he  has  a  real  dread  of 
war,  he  is  inflexible  when  once  engaged  In  it, 
and  continues  it.  like  the  mechanical  mathema- 
tician that  he  Is,  until  his  enemy  is  crushed 
and  every  possible  advantage  gained.  That 
Count  Molike  is  the  greatest  strategist  of  the 
century.  Count  Vasiti  admits,  and  he  indulges 
in  a  quiet  laugh  at  the  Danish  Minister  of  War, 
who,  when  Moltke  left  the  Danish  army,  re- 
ported to  the  King,  "The  departure  of  Cap- 
tain de  Moltke  will  not  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
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Danish  army."  But  while  it  is  undeniable 
that  as  a  strategist  he  excels,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
ascribe  to  him  any  influence  whatever  in  poli- 
tics. He  has  never  occupied  himself  with 
political  affairs,  and  nobody  has  ever  consult- 
ed him  about  them.  In  the  war  of  1870  he 
was  sometimes  pushed  forward  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck ;  not,  however,  as  soldier  or  politician 
— nobody  would  accuse  the  Iron  Prince  of  act- 
ing so  weakly— but  as  a  convenient  lighloing 
conductor  to  turn  from  his  own  head  the  storm 
of  maledictions  poured  upon  him  by  his  dupes 
and  victims.  After  collecting  all  his  items  of 
information,  M.  le  Comte  de  Vasili  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  Count  Moltke  is  "a  soli- 
tary man,  living  inclosed  in  his  egotism  and 
impatient  at  being  in  any  way  disturbed  in  his 
tranquillity  ;  a  cold,  impassive  nature  ;  incapa- 
ble of  doing  good  to  any  one,  having  never  in 
the  whole  couise  of  his  long  lite  either  obliged 
any  one  or  having  been  under  an  oblii^ation  to 
anybody." 

Carlvle  upon  Portraits.— It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  Carlyle  was  indifferent  to  artis- 
tic beauty.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
showing  from  his  works  that  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  and  that  he  could  see  Ihc  beau- 
ty of  plastic  art  as  vividly  as  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Where  he  differed  from  most  of 
them  was  in  thinking  it  of  relatively  less  im- 
portance than  they  were  inclined  to  do.  Only 
the  most  complete  ignorance  of  his  woik,  how- 
ever, could  lead  any  one  to  think  that  he  want- 
ed either  taste  or  insight  in  the  matter  of  poi- 
trait-painling.  On  the  contrary,  he  toved  good 
portraits,  and  sought  for  them  eagerly.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  "  Frederick"  screen  pre- 
pared by  his  wife  so  that  be  might  have  the 
bodily  presentment  of  the  men  about  whom  be 
was  writing  continually  before  his  eyes,  la 
judging  works  of  this  class  he  showed  a  re- 
markable sense  of  the  value  of  technical  skill. 
An  excellent  instance  of  his  sagacity  In  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  a  portrait  is  to  be  found  in 
what  he  wrote  to  Emerson  about  the  drawing 
which  was  to  be  chosen  for  the  American  edi- 
tion. Thus  docs  he  recommend  one  done  by 
Mr,  Samuel  Lawrence  :  "  It  stands  thus  :  there 
is  no  painter  of  the  numbers  who  have  wasted 
my  time  and  their  own  with  trying  that  has  in- 
dicated any  capability  of  catching  a  true  like- 
ness but  one  Samuel  Lawrence ;  a  young 
painter  of  real  talent,  001  quite  so  young  now, 
but  siill  only  struggling  for  complete  master- 
ship in  the  management  of  colors.  He  does 
crayon  sketches  in  a  way  10  please  almost 
himself ;  but  his  oil  paintings,  at  least  till  with- 
in a  year  or  two,  have  indicated  only  a  great 
faculty  still  crude  in  that  particular.  His  oil- 
portrait  of  me,  which  you  speak  of,  is  almost 
terrible  to  behold  !     !t  haa  the  IooIlsI  a>9/Hn.. 
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of  a  Scandinavian  demuo,   grim,  sad,  an  the  tike   Delaunay's   acling,   like   the  an  of   the 

angel  of  death — and  the  coloring  is  so  irickisli,  Greeks.     At  his  lips  the  simpler  and   larger 

Ibe  Qnishing  so  coarse,  it  reminds  you  withal  passions,   the  great  unities  of  sentiment,  the 

of  a  Saved  hotse's  head.     Dinna  spiak  o't."  more  natural  and   inevitable  qualities  of   life 

Of  a  pirated  copy  of  this  same  picture  be  says  and   temper,   alone  found    utterance. ^^uMc 

further  on  that  it  is  a  "  Lais  wUheut  the  beau-  Opinion. 

ty"  (as  Charles  Lamb  used  to  say) ;  "a  flayed  Cofkke  and  Tea. -Perhaps  the  most  brlll- 
borse's  head  without  the  spi.ilualism  good  or  (;,„,  address  which  has  yet  been  delivered  at 
bad— and  simply  figures  on  my  mind  as  a  de-  ,(,c  Parkes  Museum  since  the  evening  lectures 
testability  which  I  had  much  rather  never  have  have  been  inaugurated  was  that  given  by  Dr. 
seen.-  In  the  matter  of  portraits,  therefore,  q  v.  Poore  on  December  6lb:  Sir  Henry 
'as  m  other  things.  CarlyLe  loved  truth  and  Thompson  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  the 
hated  iniquity.  Those  which  have  been  pub-  audience  were  to  be  sc^en  Dr.  Russell  Rey- 
l^shedwith  his  approval  may  be  accepted  as  ^^^^^^  ^r.  Berkeley  Hill,  Professor  Corfield, 
giving  a  more  or  less  accurate  representation  ^„j  ^j^er  distinguished  medical  men.  The 
of  the  origmal  ;  and  a  study  of  them  will  help  ^^^ject  chosen  by  the  lecturer  was  "  Coffee 
us  to  esi.mate  the  man  and  his  work.— .J/aja-  ^^^j  Tea."  After  suiing  his  belief  that  siimu- 
iint  of  Art.  lanls,  both  alcoholic  and  alkatoidal,  had  their 
Mario  the  Sikcek.— Mario  it  was  who  was  "««■  and  that  we  ought  to  be  very  sure  of  our, 
once  described  in  one  of  those  instants  of  ground  before  we  attempt  to  override  appetite 
luminous  apprehension  which  are  the  fortune  ^"i  dogma — as  the  Mohammedans  had  dune — 
ol  none  hut  true  poets  as  "  one  of  the  triumphs  Dr.  Poore  proceeded  to  contrast  "  Coffee  with 
of  Che  mate  sex."  The  phrase  is  imaginative  Tea."  The  cup  of  coffee,  provided  it  were 
and  daring,  but  it  Is  also  appropriate  and  just,  genuine,  contained  more  alkaloidal  stimulant 
He  was  the  most  richly  and  completely  en-  ihan  'he  cup  of  tea.  and  owing  to  the  absence 
dowed  of  lyric  artists.  He  was  eminently  of  tannin  the  action  of  coffee  was  more  rapid 
handsome  ;  his  air,  his  manner,  his  breeding,  than  'hat  of  tea.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  cup 
his  appearance  were  perfect  ;  he  had  genius,  of  «a  "M  a*""'  ">03.  that  of  strong  coffee 
and  he  had— what  is  even  rarer  than  genius—  l<W9.  and  of  cafl-aii-lail,  sweetened,  1035. 
the  quality  of  supreme  distinction.  His  voice,  Tea  was  more  of  a  pure  beverage  than  coffee, 
says  Thiophile  Gautier,  "  a  true  leoor,  goes  up  and  hence  it  mas  possible  to  use  it  as  a  mere 
to  chest  B,  and  even  to  the  «t  de  feitrine"  ;  luxury,  for  it  required  scarcely  any  digestive 
"He  will  live  in  the  world's  memory,"  says  eflorc,  and  did  not  "cloy"  (he  palate.  The 
Chorley,  "  as  the  best  opera  Lover  ever  seen."  danger  of  excessive  tea-drinking  lay  mainly  in 
His  charm  was  irresistible  ;  he  had  the  great  the  large  amount  of  astringent  matter.  This 
gifts  of  passion  and  a  commanding  amiability,  was  a  most  potent  cause  of  dyspepsia  among 
so  that  his  audiences  were  not  admirers  only,  women  of  the  seamstress  class,  who  frequently 
but  near  and  loving  friends  as  well.  The  se-  consumed  tea  which  had  been  boiled.  When 
ctet  of  his  power  was  in  a  certain  splendid  and  the  system  stood  in  need  of  a  stimulant  cbere 
gracious  simplicity.  His  character  was  the  was  nothing  equal  to  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  ; 
reverse  of  complex  ;  he  was  interesting  by  and  if  it  were  desired  [o  wean  the  drunkard 
sheer  force  of  completeness.  He  attracted,  from  his  spirits  a  real  stimulant  must  be  sup- 
not  because  of  his  unlikeness  to  his  fellow-  plied,  and  not  the  sickly,  bitter,  unwholesome 
men,  but  because  he  was  an  ideal  which  most  stuff  which  was  called  "  coffee"  in  this  coun- 
o(  his  fellow-iuen  would  have  been  glad  to  ap-  try.  In  order  to  make  good  coffee  the  berry 
proach.  He  was  only  peculiar,  in  one  word,  must  be  fresh  roasted  and  ground.  There  was 
as  the  type  of  a  certain  order  of  perfection  ;  as  no  difficulty  whatever  in  roasting  coffee,  and 
a  culmination  of  certain  elementary  qualities —  this  ought  to  be  part  of  the  daily  routine  of 
beauty,  elegance,  sweetness,  the  capacity  of  every  well-regulated  household.  It  was  im- 
love,  the  enchantment  of  heroic  and  romantic  pottant  to  use  enough  coffee  ;  one  and  a  half 
youth.  That  was  the  effect  he  produced  ;  for  to  two  ounces  of  coffee  to  a  pint  of  water  made 
his  art  was  ihe  direct  and  unsophisticated  ex-  a  first-rate  beverage.  Elaborate  coffee  ma- 
presslon  of  his  genius,  and  of  the  rare  and  chines  for  grinding  were  by  no  means  neces- 
beautiful  personality  which  was  for  so  much  sary.  If  the  coffee  required  for  breakfast  were 
therein.  In  what  he  did  there  was  little  or  put  into  a  t^mmon  eailhenware  jug  overnight 
nothing  of  the  modem  attribute  of  mystery,  and  cold  water  poured  upon  it,  it  might  be 
there  was  little  or  nothing  transcendental  and  healed  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  morning  by 
remote  ;  there  were  no  infinite  meanings  nor  being  allowed  to  stand  in  a  saucepan  of  water 
suggestions  of  things  unutterable  and  only  over  the  Bre.  Violent  ebullition  was  thus 
half' perceived  :  it  was  all  clear  and  lucid  and  avoided,  and  the  aroma  was  preserved.  Chic- 
direct,  all  sunny  and  beautiful  and  complete,  cury  and  other  allied  bodies  are  in  no  way  sub- 
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Btitute«  for  coffee,  for  Ihey  pOEsesa  no  slimu-  Marcnioa,  Lord)  of  Fontenay  in  Kormandy, 
lanl  properties.  Out  of  nineiy  samples  of  was  higlily  distinguished,  Robert  d«  Marmion. 
ground  coffee  purchased  in  London  shops  only  a  follower  of  Duke  William,  having  obtained  a 
five  were  found  to  be  genuine. — Laneel.  grant  of  the  caslle  and  town  of  Tamworth. 
Mr.  Tennyson-s  Lineage. -Mr.  Foster  This  Robert's  descendant,  Avicc,  married 
lately  published  an  account  of  the  royal  lineage  J"'"''  ^^^  '^'^V  °'  Roiherfield,  one  of  the 
of  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  now  the  SI.  Jamis't  o"8"n»]  Knighls  of  the  Garter,  whose  great 
GaitlU  says  :  "  That  Mr.  Tennyson  comes  of  gfanddaughter  became  (in  1401)  the  wife  of 
an  ancient  house  is  generally  known  ;  not  J"''"-  ^"^^  D'Eyncoun,  another  ancestor  of 
every  one  perhaps  is  aware  of  the  number  of  "r.  Tennyson's,  whose  uncle,  the  Right  Hon- 
princes  soldiery  and  statesmen  famous  in  0''able  Charles  Tennyson,  many  years  Liberal 
British  or  European  hislory,  from  whom  he  member  for  Lambeih,  assumed  the  name  of 
can  claim  descent.  Without  pretending  to  D'Eyncouit  by  royal  license. 
give  ao  exhaustive  list  o(  his  royal  and  noble  The  Gorilla  at  Home. — It  was  said  by  the 
ancestors,  it  may  be  interesting  al  the  present  natives  that  the  gorilla  makes  a  sleeping-place 
moment  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  re-  like  a  hammock,  by  connecting  the  branches  oC 
nowned  among  Ibem.  The  Laureate's  descent  a  sheltered  and  thickly -leaved  part  of  a  tree  by 
from  John  Savage,  Earl  Rivers  (from  which  means  of  the  long,  lough,  slender  stems  of 
stock  came  Johnson's  friend),  implies  descent  parasitic  plants,  and  lining  it  with  the  dried 
from  the  Lady  Anne,  elder  sister  of  Edward  broad  fronds  of  fern,  or  wiih  long  grass.  This 
IV.,  and  so  from  sixteen  English  kinjfs —  hammock-tike  abode  may  be  seen  at  different 
namely,  the  first  three  Edwards,  Henry  III,,  heights,  from  ten  to  forty  feet  from  the  ground, 
John,  the  first  two  Henrys.  William  (Jie  Con-  buf  there  is  never  mor?  than  one  such  nest  in 
queror,  Edmund  Ironside,  Eihelred  the  Un-  a  tree.  They  avoid  the  abodes  of  man,  but 
ready,  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  Edmund  I,,  Ed-  are  mostcommonty  seen  in  the  monlhsof  Sep- 
nard  the  Elder,  Alfred,  Elhelwulf,  and  Egbert,  tember,  October,  and  Movember,  after  the 
Bat  Edward  III.  was  the  son  of  Isabella,  negroes  have  gathered  in  their  outlying  rice- 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  crops,  and  have  returned  from  the  "  bush"  to 
who  descended  from  Hugh  Capet  and  nine  in-  their  valleys.  So  observed,  they  are  described 
lervening  French  kings,  among  whom  were  to  be  usually  in  pairs,  or  if  more,  the  addition 
Robert  II.,  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  VIII,,  and  consists  of  a  few  young  ones  of  different  ages 
St.  Louis.  The  last  is  not  the  only  saint  who  and  apparently  of  one  family.  The  gorilla  is 
figures  in  this  splendid  pedigree.  The  mother  not  gregarious.  The  parents  may  be  seen  sit- 
o(  Edward  II.  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdi-  ting  on  a  branch  resting  their  backs  against 
nand  III..  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  who  was  the  tree  trunk  munching  fruit,  while  the  young 
canonized  by  Clement  X.  Again,  through  the  gorillas  are  al  play,  leaping  and  swinging  from 
marriage  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  branch  to  branch  with  hoots  or  harsh  cries  of 
York,  with  Isabel,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  boisterous  mirth.  This  rural  felicity,  however, 
Mr.  Tennyson  descends  from  Sancho  the  has  its  objectionable  sides,  for  occasionally,  if 
Great  and  Alphonso  the  Wise.  Othercrowned  not  invariably,  the  old  male,  if  he  be  seen  in 
ancestors  of  the  poet  are  the  Emperor  Freder-  quest  of  food,  is  usually  armed  with  a  short 
ick  Barharossa  and  several  Kings  of  Scotland,  stick,  which  the  negroes  aver  to  be  the  weapon 
notably  Malcolm  III,,  and  "  the  gracious  Dun-  „ith  which  he  attacks  his  chief  enemy  the  ele- 
can"  his  father.  In  truth,  the  Shakespearian  phant.  Not  thai  the  elephant  directly  or  in- 
gallery  is  ciowded  with  portraits  of  his  pro-  lentionally  injures  the  gorilla,  but  deriving  its 
gcnilors— /./.,  besides  those  already  men-  subsistence  from  the  same  source,  the  ape  re- 
lioned,  John  of  Gaunt,  Edmund  Mortimer  Earl  gards  the  great  proboscidian  as  a  hostile  in- 
of  March,  Richard  Earhof  Cambridge,  Richard  truder.  When,  therefore,  he  sees  the  elephant 
Plantagenei  "  the  Yeoman,"  Edmund  Beau-  pulling  down  and  wrenching  off  the  branches 
fort  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Hastings  (of  the  of  a  favorite  tree,  the  gorilla,  stealing  along 
reignsof  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  111,),  and  the  bough,  strikes  the  sensitive  proboscis  ol 
Lord  Stanley.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  only  de-  the  elephant  with  a  violent  blow  of  his  club, 
scended  from  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  and  that  and  drives  off  the  startled  giant  trumpeting 
third  earl  with  whose  death,  according  10  Cam-  shrilly  with  pain.  In  passing  from  one  tree  to 
den,  "  the  glory  ol  hospitality  seemed  to  fall  another  the  gorilla  is  said  to  walk  semi-erect 
asleep,"  but  from  the  "  stout  Sianley"  who  with  the  aid  of  his  club,  but  with  a  waddling 
fronted  the  rights  of  the  Scots  at  Fludden,  and  and  awkward  gait ;  when  without  a  slick,  he 
whose  name  in  Scott's  poem  was  the  last  on  has  been  seen  ta  walk  as  a  man,  with  bis  hands 
the  lips  of  the  dying  Marmion,  "Lord  Mar-  clasped  across  the  back  of  his  head,  instinc- 
mion,"  says  Scott,  "is  entirely  a  fictitious  tively  balancing  his  forward  position.  If  the 
personage;"   but  he  adds  that  the  family  of  gorilla  be  surprised  and  approached.-iphiitevet  . 
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the  ground  may  be  he  beiakes  himself  on  all 
fours,  dropping  the  stick,  and  makes  his  way 
very  rapidly,  with  a  kind  of  sidelong  gallop, 
reslins  on  the  (roiil  knuckles,  to  the  nearest 
tree.  There  he  meets  his  puisuer.  especially 
tf  his  family  is  near  and  requiiing  his  defence. 
No  negro  willingly  approaches  [he  tree  in 
which  the  male  gorilla  keeps  guard,  even  with 
a  gun.  The  experienced  negro  does  not  make 
the  attack,  but  leserves  hla  fire  in  sell-defence. 
The  enmity  of  tbe  gorilla  to  the  nhole  negro 
race,  male  and  female,  is  uniformly  ailested. 
Thus,  when  young  men  of  the  Gaboon  tribe 
make  excursions  into  the  forest  in  quest  of 
ivory,  the  enemy  they  most  dread  to  meet  is 
the  gorilla.  If  they  have  come  unawares  too 
near  him  wiih  his  family,  he  does  not,  like  the 
Hon,  sulkily  relreal,  but  comes  rapidly  to  the 
attack,  swinging  down  to  the  lower  branches, 
and  clutching  at  the  nearest  foe.  The  hideous 
aspect  of  the  animal,  with  his  green  eyes  flash- 
ing with  rage,  is  heightened  by  the  skin  over 
Ibe  orbits  and  eyebrows  being  drawn  rapklly 
backward  and  forward,  with  the  hair  erected, 
producing  a  horrible  and  fiendish  scowl.  If 
fired  at,  and  not  mortally  hit,  (he  gorilla  closes 
at.  once  upon  his  assailant,  and  inflicts  most 
dangerous  if  pot  deadly  wounds,  with  his 
sharp  and  powerful  tusks.  The  commander  of 
a  Bristol  trader  once  saw  a  negro  at  the  Ga- 
boon frightfully  mutilated  from  the  bite  of  a 
gorilla,  from  which  he  had  recovered.  An- 
other negro  exhibited  lo  the  same  voyager  a 
gun  barrel,  benl  and  pailly  flattened  by  a 
wounded  gorilla  in  its  death  struggle.— Ou- 
stlt!  Illustrated  Natural  Hitlnry. 

Victor  Hugo  and  his  Poetical  Cabmj^n. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  discunlcnted  cabmen  at 
Paris  a  story  was  told  of  an  incident  which 
some  years  ago  happened  to  Victor  Hugo. 
Tlie  poet  was  going  lo  the  Voltaire  celebra- 
tion, but  when  he  reached  his  deslination  the 
cabman  who  had  brought  him  there  would  not 
accept  his  fee  ;  but  Hugo  put  a  iin-fraoc  piece 
into  his  hand  and  went  away.  The  cabman  at 
once  mounted  his  box,  galloped  to  the  office  of 
the  Rafpfl,  and  subscribed  so  fraiics  for  politi- 
cal prisoners,  signing  his  name  as  'Charles 
More,  coachman  ;  piice  of  a  drive  paid  by  V. 
Hugo."  His  enthusiasm  for  the  poet  was  so 
great  that  for  hours  together  he  would  remain 
near  his  residence  to  be  at  hand  when  Ihc  old 
man  should  want  a  carriage.  He  could  never 
be  persuaded  lo  accept  a  lee,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
who  wished  lo  give  bis  admirer  a  pleasure,  in- 
viled  him  one  day  to  dinner,  where,  besides  in- 
timate family  friends,  Auguste  Vacquerie,  Paul 
Meurice,  E.  Blum,  and  others  were  present. 
Charles  More  waa  quite  a[  his  ease,  and  alter 
dinner  rose  to  make  a  rhymed  speech,  "  for," 
he  >a)d  to  the  astonished  assembly,  "  I  am  a 
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poet  like  M.  Hugo,  and  make  poetry  for  my 
own  entertainment. "  It  was  for  a  considet- 
able  time  that  the  cabman-poet  rode  his  Pegasus, 
which  sometimes  became  rather  unwieldy,  but 
nevertheless  gave  great  satisfaction  lo  \\%  rider. 

Electbical  Fireflies.— "  Tbe  endless  di- 
versity of  uses  lo  which  electricity  may  be 
put,"  says  a  recent  English  weekly,  '  received 
anolher  illustration  on  Tuesday  night  at  the 
Court  OperB  at  Vienna,  where  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  suspending  tiny  incandescent 
lamps  by  fine  swinging  wires  the  effect  was 
produced  of  swarms  of  fireflies  flilting  about  a 
tropical  forest.  By  switches  the  current  is 
turned  off  and  on  al  the  pleasure  of  the  opera- 
tor, and  Che  effect,  as  the  artificial  fireflies  flash 
and  dance  in  mid-air,  is  said  to  have  been  elec- 
trical in  other  than  a  lileral  sense." 

Drinking  Among  Women, — According  lo 
the  Church  Temperance  Society,  modern  Eng- 
lish women  drink  much  more  than  their 
mothers  and  grandmothers.  The  evil  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  grocers'  licenses,  which  enable 
people  of  respectable  position  lo  gel  alcoholic 
liquor  wiihoul  the  disgrace  and  unpleasantness 
of  going  into  a  public-house.  The  habit  once 
begun  in  this  way  is  nol  lo  be  slopped.  How 
far  the  drunkenness  of  women  is  really  on  the 
increase  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  ;  all  the 
more  so  when  we  are  told  thai  in  the  vasl 
majority  of  cases  it  is  secret  drinking  which  is 
doing  barm.  It  is  a  question  which  can  only 
be  dealt  wilh  by  those  who  have  had  excep- 
tional facilities  for  collecting  some  data  ou  tbe 
subject.  Bui  it  is  at  any  rale  worth  noticing 
thai  this  abase  of  grocers'  licenses  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  was  expected  and  predicted 
when  Ihe  system  was  first  introduced  in  iSba 
—  St.  James  's  Catetlt. 

Photoclvptie.— We  published  some  weeks 
ago  a  description  of  the  process  of  typographic 
etching,  as  practised  at  the  esCablishment  of 
Messrs.  Dawson  al  Chiswick.  A  correspond- 
ent sends  us  the  following  notice  of  a  kindred 
art  for  the  reproduction  of  photographs,  which 
he  has  written  after  a  visit  to  the  atelier  of 
Messrs.  Goupil,  at  the  village  of  Asni^res,  near 
Paris.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  marvellous 
repioduction  of  Counois's  oil  painting  of  a 
young  lady  with  flowing  hair  and  a  gauie  scarf 
leaning  against  a  Moorish  lattice,  which  is  now 
for  sale  in  Bond  Street,  will  be  inierested  lo 
iearn  how  so  wonderful  a  result  is  produced. 

"  Messm.  Goupil's  establishment  at  Asniiiei 
is  close  lo  Ihe  station,  and  consisls  of  two  vil-  • 
las  thrown  together  shut  off  from  the  street  by 
a  high  white  wall  and  with  gardens,  formerly 
no  doubt  tidy  and  productive,  bul  now  given 
over  10  chemistry,  which  intervene  lictweea 
Ihe  bouses  and  the  River  Scia^  .  Man/  p^ 
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enea  are  here  carried  on,  some  of  iheta  in  the 
proroundest  secrecy.  Of  what  I  saw.  as  avery 
Dnskilled  observer,  that  nhich  most  appealed 
to  my  imaginalton  was  the  process  of '  photo- 
glrplie,'  the  object  of  which  is  to  multiply  pho- 
tojn^pbs  nilh  cheapness  and  rapidity,  and  to 
render  the  Impressions  not  only  true  and  deli- 
cate, but  also  permanent.  The  subject  that 
was  being  treated  at  the  lime  of  my  visit  was 
ooe  of  those  subsiantJat  ladies  whose  smilinf; 
faces  and  d£coilel6  costume  adorn  the  windows 
of  the  Rue  dc  Rivoli.  probably  a  singer  or  an 
actress.  Her  portrait,  which  was  of  the  usual 
cabinet  size,  had  been  previously  treated  by 
some  photographic  method,  which  bad  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  thin  '  pellicule,'  as  it  is 
technically  called,  of  pure  and  transparent 
gelatine,  not  much  thicker  than  a  piece  of 
note-paper,  and  of  the  exact  size  of  the  original 
photograph.  Figured  upon  this  delicate  trans- 
parency (when  held  to  the  light  it  reminded 
me  of  the  piLtures  which  are  sometimes  seen 
in  glass  lamp-shades)  was  the  exact  image  of 
the  original  picEuie.  This  '  pellicule  '  was  next 
laid  upon  a  slab  of  lead  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  subjected  10  heavy  pressure  in  a 
hydraulic  press.  When  one  looked  at  the 
leadea  slab  and  considered  the  enormous  pres- 
sure, amounting  to  1000  pounds  on  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  to  which  it  was  subjected,  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  imagined  that  the  frail 
'  pellicule  '  of  transparent  gelatine  would  have 
been  crusb'd  out  of  existence.  Bui  no  ;  il  is, 
ontthe  contrary,  the  lead  which  gives  nay,  and 
the  result  is  that  on  the  pressuie  being  removed 
it  is  found  [hat  the  plate  of  lead  has  received 
on  its  compressed  and  hardened  surface  an  im- 
age of  ihe  d6co11et£  lady  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  bad  been  originally  transferred  from 
the  photograph  10  Ihe  *  pellicule.'  The  rest  of 
the  process  is  in  appearance  simple  enough. 
The  leaden  plates  (it  is  possible  to  obtain  sev- 
eral from  one  '  pellicule  ')  are  smeared  with  a 
thick  ink,  and  copies  are  printed  off  half  a 
duien  at  a  time,  which  are  subsequently 
mounted,  and  sold  at  prices  far  more  moderate- 
than  could  be  allowed  by  any  process  of  ordi- 
nary photography."— /'o/ZyW'a//  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Trollope  on  Critics.— Mr.  Troliope, 
in  this  book  of  his.  utters  some  very  cogent 
truths  concerning  literary  criticism.  Nothing 
can  be  more  honorable  lo  him  than  the  view 
he  held  as  to  the  relations  between  author  and 
critic.  What  can  be  more  degrading  to  the 
author  than  that  begging  and  praying  and 
bribing  and  intriguing  for  favorable  criticisms, 
of  which  be  is  too  often  guilty  ?  Perhaps,  if  he 
knew  how  little  such  pultery  is  worth,  even 
from  Ihe  mere  commercial  point  of  view  he 
would  scarcely  care  to  sell  his  soul  in  this 
fashion  in  order  lo  obtain  it.     And  then  how 
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often  Ihe  critic  is  some  creature  who  simply 
seeks  10  gratify  a  personal  grudge  against  the 
aalhor,  and  who  in  doing  so  cares  nd  more  for  . 
honesty  than  the  professional  ihici  ol  the  Seven  ^ 
Dials  docs.  Nearly  twenty  yeais  ago  the 
present  writer  found  himself  lace  to  face,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  a  man  who  had 
already  written  several  books,  and  who  has 
since  added  many  10  Ihe  number.  One  was 
young  then,  and  perhaps  unprepared  for  the 
reception   of  the  truth   which  was  so  bluntly 

stated   by    X .     "Criticism,"    said   he   in 

reply  to  a  question  of  mine,  "  you  don'l  Ihink 
any  man  of  sense  cares  about  that  1  Why,  I 
know  beforehand  what  each  particular  critic 
will  say  of  any  book  of  mine.  Joaes.will  damn 
it  because  I  once  quarrelled  with  him  over  a 
card-table  at  my  club,  and  Brown  will  crack  it 
up  10  the  skies  because  he  and  his  wife  always 
dine  with  me  at  Christmas."  This,  no  doubt, 
was  pulling  the  question  in  a  very  extreme 
and  cynical  form.  The  majoiity  of  the  critics 
are  not  merely  quite  honest,  but  very  kindly 
in  their  feeling  toward  Ihe  authors  with  whom 
they  deal  ;  and  some  of  Ihem — oh,  happy  day 
on  which  an  author  meets  with  such  a  man  !— 
positively  understand  him.  Nevertheless  it  is 
well  that  Trollope  should  have  spoken  out  as 
he  has  done  concerning  that  touting  for  favor* 
able  criticism  which  Is  one  of  the  worst  char- 
acteiisiics  of  the  literary  profession  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  "If  once,"  he  says,  "the  feel- 
ing could  be  produced  that  it  is  disgraceful  for 
an  author  10  ask  for  praise — and  demands  for 
praise  are,  I  think,  disgraceful  in  every  walk 
of  life— the  practice  would  gradually  fall  into 
Ihe  hands  only  of  the  lowest,  and  that  which  is 
done  only  by  the  lowest  soon  becomes  despic- 
able even  to  them."  Lei  us  hope  that  Trol- 
lope's  dream  will  eventually  be  realized  ;  but 
in  the  mean  lime  the  condition  of  things  which 
he  condemns  so  slernly  must  certainly  be  reck- 
oned among  Ihe  woes  of  an  author's  life, — 

Cicero  ik  the  Country,— "  A  Roman  of 
even  moderate  'weallh— for  Cicero  was  far 
from  being  one  of  the  richest  men  of  his  lime 
— commonly  possessed  more  country-houses, 
than  belong  even  to  the  wealthiest  ot  English 
nobles.  One  such  house  at  least  Cicero  in- 
herited from  his  father.  It  was  about  tbiee 
miles  from  Arpinum,  a  little  town  in  that  hill 
country  of  the  Sabines  which  was  the  prover- 
bial seat  ot  a  temperate  and  frugal  race,  and 
which  Cicero  describes  in  Homeric  phrase  as 

In  his  grandfather's  time  it  had  been  a  plain 
farm-house,  of  the  kind  that  had  satisAed  the 
simpler  manners  of  former  days — the  days 
when  Consuls  and  Dictaiots  were  conteni, 
their  lime  of  office  ended,  lo  plough  their  own 
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fields  and  reap  Iheir  own  harvests.  Cicero 
was  born  niihin  ils  walls,  (or  Ihe  primiiive 
fashion  of  family  life  Slitl  prevailed,  and  the 
married  son  continued  to  live  in  his  father's 
house.  After  (he  old  man's  death,  when  the 
old-lashioned  frugality  gave  way  to  a  more 
sumptuous  manner  o(  life,  the  house  was 
greatly  enlarged,  one  of  the  additions  being  a 
library,  a  room  of  which  the  grandfather,  who 
tiiougbt  ibat  his  contemporaries  were  like 
Syrian  slaves,  '  Ihc  more  Greek  they  knew,  the 
greater  knaves  ther  vere,'  had  never  felt  the 
want  :  but  in  which  his  son,  especially  in  his 
later  days,  spent  most  of  his  time.  The  gar- 
den and  grounds  were  especially  delightful,  the 
most  chaiming  spot  of  all  being  an  island 
(armed  by  the  little  stream  Fibrenus.  A  de- 
scription put  into  the  mouth  of  Quintus.  the 
younger  son  of  the  house,  thus  depicts  it :  '  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  pleasant  spot.  Fibrenus 
here  divides  his  stream  into  two  of  equal  size. 
and  so  washes  either  side.  Flowing  rapidly 
by  he  joins  his  waters  again,  having  compassed 
just  as  much  ground  as  makes  a  convenient 
place  for  our  literary  discussions.  Tbis  done 
be  hurries  on,  just  as  if  the  providing  of  such 
a  spot  had  been  his  only  office  and  function,  to 
(ail  into  the  Liris.  Then,  like  one  adopted 
into  a  noble  family,  he  loses  his  own  obscurer 
name.  The  Liris,  indeed,  he  makes  much 
colder,  A  colder  stream  than  ihis  indeed  I 
never  couched,  though  t  have  seen  many.  I 
can  scarce  bear  to  dip  my  {001  in  it.  You  re- 
member bow  Plato  makes  Socrates  dip  his  foot 
In  Ilissus.'  Attlcus,  loo.  is  loud  in  his  praises. 
'  This,  you  know,  is  my  first  time  of  coming 
here,  and  1  (eel  that  I  cannot  admite  it  enough. 
As  to  the  splendid  villas  which  one  often  sees, 
with  their  marble  pavements  and  gilded  ceil- 
ings, I  despise  them.  And  their  water- courses, 
to  which  they  give  the  fine  names  of  Nile  or 
Euripus.  who  would  not  laugh  at  them  when 
he  sees  your  streams  ?  When  we  want  rest 
and  delight  for  ihe  mind  it  is  to  nature  that  we 
must  come.  Once  1  used  to  wonder — for  1 
never  thought  th^l  there  was  anything  but 
rocks  and  hills  in  the  place — that  you  took 
such  pleasuic  in  the  spoL  Bui  now  I  marvel 
that  when  you  are  away  from  Rome  you  care 
to  be  anywhere  but  here.'  '  Well,'  replied 
Cicero.  '  when  I  get  away  from  town  for  sev- 
eral days  at  a  time,  I  do  prefer  this  place  ;  but 
this  I  can  seldom  do.  And  indeed  I  love  it, 
not  only  because  it  is  so  pleasant,  eu  healthy  a 
resort,  but  also  because  it  Is  my  native  land, 
mine  and  my  lather's  too.  and  because  I  live 
here  among  the  associations  of  those  that  have 
gone  before  me.'  "—Hainan  Lift  in  Iht  Timt 
ef  Cicers. 


moved  to  Pressburg  ilscK,  where  he  took  a 
servant's  place,  and  at  the  same  time  contin- 
ued his  studies  at  the  schools,  living  only  upon 
bread  and  water.  During  the  vacations  be 
limped  about  to  Vienna.  Prague,  and  other 
Austrian  cities,  always  on  loot  and  without  a 
krcutier  in  his  pockeL  At  night  his  Latin 
conversation  generally  secured  him  entertain- 
ment at  Ihe  houses  of  the  priests.  Meanwhile, 
his  linguistic  range  was  rapidly  widening. 
Hungarian  and  German  be  spoke  "  by  nature," 
and  to  these  he  had  added  Latin,  Greek,  Sla- 
vonian, English,  Danish,  Svredlsb,  and  several 
other  European  tongues-  Asia,  however, 
already  attracted  his  boyish  (ancy  with  the 
ancestral  spell  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  by 
way  of  beginning  he  taught  himself  Turkish, 
without  a  master,  or  even  a  dictionary.  At 
twenty-two  he  determined  to  start  for  the  un- 
known East ;  and  though  he  had  nothing  to 
live  upon,  far  less  to  provide  for  a  long  expe- 
dition with,  he  managed  to  get  a  free  passage 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  with  a  knapsack  full  of 
books  and  old  clothes  on  his  back,  supple- 
mented by  fifteen  florins  in  his  pocket,  he 
started  gayly  to  explore  undiscovered  Asia. 
We  have  given  these  opening  scenes  of  bis  life 
at  some  length,  because  they  really  form  the 
key  to  a  very  remarkable  and  romantic  career. 
Landing  penniless  in  Pcra.  Ihe  undaunted 
young  sludent-iramp  with  bis  accustomed  ver- 
satility managed  Co  pick  up  free  quarters  at  the 
Hungarian  club,  and  started  afresh  as  a 
teacher  of  languages,  his  first  engagement  ^- 
Ing  oddly  enough  to  give  lessons  in  Danish. 
Shortly  alter,  he  was  invited  by  Hussein  Dalm 
Pasha  to  undertake  the  education  of  his  son, 
Hassan  Bey.  Thus  domiciled  among  the 
Turks,  he  rapidly  picked  up  that  knowledge  of 
Mohammedan  manners  which  afterward  stood 
him  in  good  stead  during  his  journeys  as  a 
pretended  dervish.  Ahmed  Effendi.  a  Bagdad 
mollah  intimate  with  his  protector,  almost 
transformed  him  into  a  good  Mussulman,  out- 
wardly at  least  ;  and  some  thirteen  years 
'passed  in  Slamboul  made  M.  Vambtry  take 
rnnk  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Oriental 
scholars  in  all  Europe.  The  remainder  of  his 
itorj-  is  already  more  familiar.  In  1S61  he  re- 
turned to  Hungary  to  deliver  an  address  upon 
his  nomination  as  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy,  in  recognition  of  his  linguistic 
attainments.  Here  be  obtained  a  considerable 
grant  toward  the  expenses  of  his  long-project- 
ed Asiatic  trip,  together  with  a  Latin  letter  of 
introduction  addressed  to  all  the  sultans, 
khans,  and  begs  of  Tartary.  Armed  with  this 
valuable  missive,  and  still  mote  with  a  good 
colloquial  knowledge  of  the  dialects  ol  the 
Oxus,  the  traveller  Resbid  Eftendl— that  was 
his  Moslem  alias— started  for  his  long  journey 
Pall  Mall  Gaielli., 
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RELIGION  r    A   RETROSPECT   AND    PROSPECT.* 
BY    HERBERT   SPENCER. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  describing  the  steps  through  which  the 

the  religious  consciousness  is  concerned  transition  takes  piace- 

with  that  which  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  The  ghost-theory  exhibits  these  steps 

sense.      A  brute  thinks  only  of  things  quite  clearly.     We  are  shown  by  it  that 

which   can    be    touched,    seen,   heard,  the  mental   differentiation   of  invisible 

tasted,  etc.;   and  the  like  is  true  of  the  and  intangible  beings  from  visible  and 

untaught  child,  the  deaf-mute,  and  the  tangible  beings  progresses  slowly  and 

lowest  savage.     But  the  developing  man  unobtrusively.     In    the   fact    that    the 

has  thoughts  about  existences  which  he  other-selft      supposed     to     wander     in 

regards^s  usually  intangible,  inaudible,  dreams,    is    believed    to    have   actually 

invisible  ;  and  yet  which  he  regards  as  done  and  seen  whatever  was  dreamed — 

operative    upon     him.      What    suggests  in  the  fact  that  the  other-self  when  going 

this  notion  of  agencies  transcending  per-  away  at  death,  but  expected  presenliy  to 

ception  ?     How  do  these  ideas  concern-  return,  is  conceived  as  a  double  equally 

ing  the  supernatural  evolve  out  of  ideas  material  with  the  original ;  we  see  that 

concerning  the  natural  ?     The  transition  the  supernatural  agent  in    its  primitive 

cannot  be  sudden  ;  and  an  account  of  form  diverges  very  little  from  the  nat- 

the  genesis  of  religion  must  begin  by  ural  agent — is  simply  the  original  1 


*  The  itatemenu  concerning  maLlcrs  o(  fact 


with  some  added  powers  of  going  about 

..™.,,,rp.To?rrA"r/„™S.°;'S    >5<:«ly.nd  doing  good  o,  ^if    And 

contents  o(  Part  I.  of   TAt  Principles  ef  So-     the    tact   that    when    the   doubic   Of  the 

cUlagy.  dead  man  ceases  to  be  dreamed  about 
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by  those  who  knew  him,  his  non-ap- 
pearance in  dieams  is  held  to  imply  ihat 
he  is  finally  dead,  shows,  that  these,  ear- 
liest supernatural  agents  are  conceived 
as  having  but  a  temporary  existence  : 
ihe  first  tendencies  to  a  permanent  con- 
sciousness of  the  supernatural  provs 
abortive. 

In  many  cases  no  higher  degree  of 
differentiation  is  reached.  The  ghost- 
population,  recruited  by  deaths  on  the 
one  side,  but  on  the  other  side  losing  its 
members  as  they  cease  to  be  recollected 
and  dreamed  about,  does  not  increase  ; 
and  no  individuals  included  in  it  come 
to  be  recognized  through  successive 
generatiivis  as  established  supernatural 
powers,  Thus  the  Unkutunkulu,  or 
old-old  one,  of  the  Zulus,  the  father  of 
the  race,  is  regarded  as  finally  or  com- 
pletely dead  ;  and  there  is  propitiation 
only  of  ghosts  of  more  recent  date.  , 
But  where  circumstances  favor  the  con- 
tinuance of  sacrifices  at  graves,  witness- 
ed by  members  of  each  new  generation, 
who  are  told  about  the  dead  and  trans- 
mit the  tradition,  there  eventually  arises 
the  conception  of  a  permanently-existing 
ghost  OT  spirit.  A  more  marked  con- 
trast in  thought  between  supernatural 
beings  and  natural  beings  is  thus  estab- 
lished. There  simultaneously  results  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
supposed  supernatural  beings,  since  the 
aggregate  of  them  is  now  continually 
added  to  ;  and  there  is  a  strengthening 
tendency  to  think  of  them  as  every- 
where around,  and  as  causing  all  un- 
usual occurrences. 

Differences  among  the  ascribed  pow- 
ers of  ghosts  soon  arise.  They  natur- 
ally follow  from  observed  differences 
among  the  powers  of  living  individuals. 
Hence  it  results  that  while  the  propitia- 
tions of  ordinary  ghosts  are  made  only 
by  their  descendants,  it  comes  occasion- 
ally to  be  thought  prudent  to  propitiate 
also  the  ghosts  of  the  more  dreaded  in- 
dividuals, even  though  they  have  no 
claims  of  blood.  Quite  early  there  thus 
begin  those  grades  of  supernatural 
beings  which  eventually  become  so 
strongly  marked. 

Habitual  wars,  which  more  than  all 
other  causes  initiate  these  first  differen- 
tiations, go  on  to  initiate  further  and 
more  decided  ones.  For  with  those 
compoundings  of  small  societies    into 


greater  ones,  and  re-compounding  of 
these  into  still  greater,  which  war  effects, 
there,  of  course,  with  the  multiplying 
gradations  of  power  among  living  men, 
arises  the  conception  of  multiplying 
gradations  of  power  among  their  ghosts. 
Thus  in  course  of  time  are  formed  the 
conceptions  of  the  great  ghosts  or  gods, 
the  more  numerous  secondary  ghosts  or 
demigods,  and  so  on  downward — a 
pantheon  :  there  being  still,  however,  no 
essential  distinction  of  kind  ;  as  we  see 
in  the  calling  of  ordinary  ghosts  mams- 
gods  by  the  Romans  and  elohim  by  the 
Hebrews.  Moreover,  repealing  as  the 
other  life  in  the  other  world  does  the  life 
in  this  world,  in  its  needs,  occupations, 
and  social  organization,  there  arises  not 
only  a  differentiation  of  grades  among 
supernatural  beings  in  respect  of  their 
powers,  but  also  in  respect  of  their 
characters  and  kinds  of  activity.  There 
come  to  be  local  gods,  and  gods  reign- 
ing over  this  or  that  order  of  phenom- 
ena ;  there  come  to  be  good  and  evil 
spirits  of  various  qualities  ;  and  where 
there  has  been  by  conquest  a  superpos- 
ing of  societies  one  upon  another,  each 
having  its  own  system  of  ghost-derived 
beliefs,  there  results  an  involved  com- 
bination of  such  beliefs,  constituting  a 
mythology. 

Of  course  ghosts  primarily  being 
doubles  like  the  originals  in  all  things  ; 
and  gods  (when  not  the  living  members 
of  a  conquering  race)  being  doubles  of 
the  more  powerful  men  ;  it  results  that 
they,  too,  are  originally  no  less  human 
than  other  ghosts  in  their  physical  char- 
acters, their  passions,  and  their  intelli- 
gences. Like  the  doubles  of  the  ordi- 
nary dead,  they  are  supposed  to  coi\' 
sume  the  flesh,  blood,  bread,  wine,  given 
to  them  :  at  first  literally,  and  later  in 
a  more  spiritual  way  by  consuming  the 
essences  of  them.  They  not  only  ap- 
pear as  visible  and  tangible  persons,  but 
they  enter  into  conflicts  with  men,  arc 
wounded,  suffer  pain  :  the  sole  distinc- 
tion being  that  they  have  miraculous 
powers  of  healing  and  consequent  im- 
mortality. Here,  indeed,  there  needs  a 
qualification  ;  for  not  only  do  various 
peoples  hold  that  the  gods  die  a  first 
death  (as  naturally  happens  where  they 
are  members  of  a  conquering  race. 
called  gods  because  of  their  superiority), 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Fan,  it  is  sup- 
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posed,  even  among  the  cultured,  that 
there  is  a  second  and  final  death  of  a 
god,  like  that  second  and  final  death  of 
a  man  supposed  among  existing  savages. 
With  advancing  civilization  the  diver- 
gence of  the  supernatural  being  from  the 
uatural  beiog  becomes  more  decided. 
There  is  nothing  to  check  the  gradual 
de-materialization  of  the  ghost  and  of 
the  god  ;  and  this  dc-materializatioD  is 
insensibly  furthered  in  the  effort  to 
reach  consistent  ideas  of  supernatural 
action  :  the  god  ceases  to  be  tangible, 
and  later  he  ceases  to  be  visible  or  audi- 
ble. Along  with  this  differentiation  of 
physical  attributes  from  those  of  human- 
ity, there  goes  on  more  slowly  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  mental  attributes.  The 
god  of  the  savage,  represented  as  having 
intelligence  scarcely,  if  at  all,  greater 
than  that  of  the  living  man,  is  deluded 
with  ease.  Even  the  gods  of  the  semi- 
civilized  are  deceived,  make  mistakes, 
repent  of  their  plans ;  and  only  in 
course  of  time  does  there  arise  the  con- 
ception of  unlimited  vision  and  univer- 
sal knowledge.  The  emotional  nature 
simultaneously'  undergoes  a  parallel 
transformation.  The  grosser  passions, 
originally  conspicuous  and  carefully 
ministered  to  by  devotees,  gradually 
fade,  leaving  only  the  passions  less  re- 
lated to  corporeal  satisfactions ;  and 
eventually  these,  too,  become  partially 
de-humanized. 

These  ascribed  characters  of  deities 
are  continually  adapted  and  readapted 
to  the  needsof  the  social  state.  During 
the  militant  phase  of  activity,  the  chief 
god  is  conceived  as  holding  insubordi- 
nation the  greatest  crime,  as  implacable 
in  anger,  as  merciless  in  punishment ; 
and  any  alleged  attributes  of  a  milder 
kind  occupy  but  small  space  in  the 
social  consciousness.  But  where  mili- 
tancy declines  and  the  harsh,  despotic 
form  of  government  appropriate  to  it  is 
gradually  qualified  by  the  form  appro- 
priate lo  industrialism,  the  foreground 
of  the  religious  consciousness  is  increas- 
ingly filled  with  those  ascribed  traits  of 
the  divine  nature  which  are  congruous 
with  the  ethics  of  peace  :  divine  love, 
divine  forgiveness,  divine  mercy,  arc 
now  the  characteristics  enlarged  upon. 

To  perceive  clearly  the  effects  of 
mental  progress  and  changing  social  life 
thus  stated   in   the  abstract,    we  must 


glance  at  them  in  the  concrete.  If, 
without  foregone  conclusions,  we  con- 
template the  traditions,  records,  and  ^ 
monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  we  see 
that  out  of  their  primitive  ideas  of  gods, 
brute  or  human,  there  were  evolved 
spiritualized  ideas  of  gods,  and  finally 
of  a  god  ;  until  the  priesthoods  of  later 
times,  repudiating  the  earlier  ideas,  de- 
scribed them  as  corruptions :  being 
swayed  by  the  universal  tendency  to  re- 
gard the  first  state  as  the  highest—  a  ten- 
dency traceable  down  to  the  theories  of 
existing  theologians  and  mythologists. 
Again,  if,  putting  aside  speculaiions, 
and  not  asking  what  historical  value  the 
Jliad  may  have,  we  take  it  simply  as  in- 
dicating the  early  Greek  notion  of  Zeus, 
and  compare  this  with  the  notion  con- 
tained in  the  Platonic  dialogues  ;  we  see 
that  Greek  civilization  had  greatly  mod- 
ified (in  the  better  minds,  at  least)  the 
purely  anthropomorphic  conception  of 
him  :  the  lower  human  attributes  being 
dropped  and  the  higher  ones  transfig- 
ured. Similarly,  if  we  contrast  the 
Hebrew  God  described  in  primitive  tra- 
ditions, manlike  in  appearance,  appe- 
tites, and  emotions,  with  the  Hebrew 
God  as  characterized  by  the  prophets, 
there  is  shown  a  widening  range  of 
power  along  with  a  nature  increasingly 
remote  from  that  of  man.  And  on  pass- 
ing to  the  conceptions  of  him  which  are 
now  entertained,  we  are  made  aware  of 
an  extreme  transfiguration.  By  a  con- 
venient obliviousness,  a  deity  who  in 
early  times  is  represented  as  hardening 
men's  hearts  so  that  they  may  commit 
punishable  acts,  and  as  employing  a  ly- 
ing spirit  to  deceive  them,  comes  to  be 
mostly  thought  of  as  an  embodiment  of 
virtues  transcending  the  highest  we  can 
imagine. 

Thus,  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  the 
primitive  human  mind  there  exists 
neither  religious  idea  nor  religious  senti- 
ment, we  find  that  in  the  course  of 
social  evolution  and  the  evolution  of  in- 
telligence accompanying  it,  there  are 
generated  both  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  we  distinguish  as  religious ;  and 
that  through  a  process  of  causation 
clearly  traceable,  they  traverse  those 
stages  which  have  brought  them,  among 
civilized  races,  to  their  present  forms. 

And  now  what  may  we  infet,will  be 
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the  evolution  of  religious  ideas  and 
sentiments  throughout  the  future  ?  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  irrational  to  suppose 
that  the  changes  which  have  brought  the 
religious  consciousness  to  its  present 
form  will  suddenly  cease.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  the 
religious  consciousness,  naturally  gen- 
erated as  we  have  seen,  will  disappear 
and  leave  an  unfilled  gap.  Manifestly 
it  must  undergo  further  changes  ;  and 
however  much  changed  it  must  continue 
to  exist.  What  then  are  the  transfor- 
mations to  be  expected  ?  If  we  reduce 
(he  process  above  delineated  to  its  low- 
est terms,  we  shall  see  our  way  to  an 
answer. 

As  pointed  out  in  "  First  Principles," 
S)  96,  Evolution  is  throughout  its  course 
habitually  modified  by  that  Dissolution 
which  eventually  undoes  it  :  the  changes 
which  become  manifest  being  usually 
but  the  differential  results  of  opposing 
tendencies  toward  integration  and  dis- 
integration. Rightly  to  understand  the 
genesis  and  decay  of  religious  systems, 
and  the  probable  future  of  those  now 
existing,  we  must  take  lliis  truth  into 
account.  During  those  earlier  changes 
by  which  there  is  created  a  hierarchy  of 
gods,  demi-gods,  manes-gods, and  spirits 
of  various  kinds  and  ranks,  evolution 
goes  on  with  but  little  qualification. 
The  consolidated  mythology  produced, 
while  growing  in  the  mass  of  super- 
tiatural  beings  composing  it,  assumes 
increased  heterogeneity  along  with  in- 
creased definiteness  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts  and  the  attribuies 
of  its  members.  But  the  antagonist  Dis- 
solution eventually  gains  predominance. 
The  spreading  recognition  of  natural 
causalion  conflicts  with  this  mythologi- 
cal evolution,  and  insensibly  weakens 
those  of  its  beliefs  which  are  most  at 
'  variance  with  advancing  knowledge. 
Demons  and  the  secondary  divinities 
presiding  over  divisions  of  Nature, 
become  less  thought  of  as  the  phenom- 
ena ascribed  lo  them  are  more  com- 
monly observed  to  follow  a  constant 
order  ;  and  hence  these  minor  compo- 
nents of  the  mythology  slowly  dissolve 
away.  At  the  same  time,  with  growing 
supremacy  of  the  great  god  heading  the 
hierarchy,  there  goes  increasing  ascrip- 
tion to  him  of  actions  which  were  before 
distributed  among  numerous  supernat- 


ural beings ;  there  is  integration  of 
power.  While  in  proportion  as  there 
arises  the  consequent  conception  of  an 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  deity, 
there  is  a  gradual  fading  of  his  alleged 
human  attributes ;  dissolution  begins 
to  affect  the  supreme  personality  in  re- 
spect of  ascribed  form  and  nature. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen,  this  process 
has  in  the  more  advanced  societies,  and 
especially  among  their  higher  members, 
gone  to  the  extent  of  merging  all  minor 
supernatural  powers  in  one  supernatural 
power ;  and  already  this  one  supernat- 
ural power  has,  by  what  Mr.  Fiske  aptly 
calls  de-anthropomorphi  nation,  lost  the 
grosser  attributes  of  humanity.  If 
things  hereafter  are  to  follow  the  same 
general  course  as  heretofore,  we  must 
infer  that  this  dropping  of  human  attri- 
butes will  continue.  Let  us  ask  what 
positive  changes  are  hencs  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Two  factors  must  unite  in  producing 
them.  There  is  the  development  of 
those  higher  sentiments  which  no  longer 
tolerate  the  ascription  o(  inferior  senti- 
ments to  a  divinity  ;  and  there  is  the  in- 
tellectual development  which  causes  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  crude  interpreta- 
tions previously  accepted.  Of  course 
in  pointing  out  the  effects  of  these  fac- 
tors, I  must  name  some  which  are  famil- 
iar ;  but  it  is  neCdful  to  glance  at  them 
along  with  others. 

The  cruelty  of  a  Fijian  god  who,  rep- 
resented as  devouring  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  may  be  supposed  to  inflict  torture 
during  the  process,  is  small  compared 
with  the  cruelty  of  a  god  who  condemns 
men  to  tortures  which  are  eternal  ;  and 
the  ascription  of  this  cruelty,  though 
habitual  in  ecclesiastical  formulas,  oc- 
casionally occurring  in  sermons,  and 
still  sometimes  pictorially  illustrated,  is 
becoming  so  intolerable  to  the  bctter- 
nalured,  that  while  some  theologians  dis- 
tinctly deny  it,  others  quietly  drop  it 
out  of  their  teachings.  Clearly,  this 
change  cannot  cease  until  the  beliefs  in 
hell  and  damnation  disappear.*  Dis- 
appearance o£  them  will  be  aided  by  an 

"  To  meet  a  possible  criticism,  it  may  be 
welt  to  remark  ttiat  whatever  force  tbey  may 
hitve  against  deisu  (and  they  have  verjr  little), 
Butler's  arguinenis  concerning  these  and  allied 
beliefs  do  not  tell  at  all  against  agnostics. 
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increasing  repugnance  to  injustice,  parts  of  a  consciousness,  which,  like  the 
The  visiting  on  Adam's  descendants  human  consciousness,  is  formed  of  sue- 
through  hundreds  of  generations  dread-  cessive  states.  And  such  a  conception 
ful  penalties  for  a  small  transgression  of  the  divine  consciousness*  is  irrecon- 
which  they  did  not  commit  ;  the  damn-  citable  both  with  the  unchangeableness 
ing  of  all  men  who  do  not  avail  them-  otherwise  alleged,  and  with  the  omnis- 
selves  of  an  alleged  mode  of  obtaining  cience  otherwise  alleged.  For  a  con- 
forgiveness,  which  most  men  have  never  sciousness  constituted  of  ideas  and  feel- 
heaid  of ;  and  the  effecting  a  reconcilia-  ings  caused  by  objects  and  occurrences, 
tion  by  sacrificing  a  son  who  was  per-  cannot  be  simultaneously  occupied  with 
feclly  innocent,  to  satisfy  the  assumed  all  objects  and  all  occurrences  through- 
necessity  for  a  propitiatory  victim  ;  are  out  the  universe.  To  believe  in  a 
modes  of  action  which,  ascribed  to  a  divine  consciousness,  men  must  refrain 
human  ruler,  would  call  forth  expres-  from  thinking  what  is  meant  by  con- 
sions  of  abhorrence  ;  and  the  ascription  sciousness—must  stop  short  with  verbal 
of  them  to  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  things,  propositions;  and  propositions  which 
even  now  felt  to  be  full  of  difUculties,  they  are  debarred  from  rendering  into 
must  become  impossible.  So,  too,  thought  will  more  and  more  fail  to 
must  die  out  the  belief  that  a  Power  pres-  satisfy  them.  Of  course  like  difficulties 
ent  in  innumerable  worlds  throughout  present  themselves  when  the  will  of  God 
infinite  space,  and  who  during  millions  is  spoken  of.  So  long  as  we  refrain 
of  years  of  the  earth's  earlier  existence  from  giving  a  definite  meaning  to  the 
needed  no  honoring  by  its  inhabitants,  word  will,  we  may  say  that  it  is  possessed 
should  be  seized  with  a  craving  for  by  the  Cause  of  Alt  Things,  as  readily 
praise  ;  and  having  created  mankind,  as  we  may  say  that  love  of  approbation 
should  be  angry  with  them  if  they  do  is  possessed  by  a  circle  ;  but  when  from 
not  perpetually  icU  him  how  great  he  is.  the  words  we  pass  to  the  thoughts  they 
As  fast  as  men  escape  from  that  glamour  stand  for,  we  find  that  we  can  no  more 
of  early  impressions  which  prevents  unite  in  consciousness  the  terms  of  the 
them  from  thinking,  they  will  refuse  to  one  proposition,  than  we  can  those  of 
imply  a  trait  of  character  which  is  the  the  other.  Whoever  conceives  any  other 
reverse  of  worshipful.  will  than  his  own  must  do  so  in  terms  of 
Similarly  with  the  logical  incongruities  his  own  will,  which  is  the  sole  will 
more  and  more  conspicuous  to  growing  directly  known  to  him— all  other  wills 
intelligence.  Passing  over  the  familiar  being  only  inferred.  But  will,  as  each  is 
difficulties  that  sundry  of  the  implied  conscious  of  it,  presupposes  a  motive — 
divine  traits  are  in  contradiction  with  a  prompting  desire  of  some  kind  :  abso- 
the  divine  attributes  otherwise  ascribed  lute  indifference  excludes  the  conception 
— that  a  god  who  repents  of  what  he  has  of  will.  Moreover  will,  as  implying  a 
done  must  be  lacking  either  in  power  or  prompting  desire,  connotes  some  end 
in  foresight ;  that  his  anger  presupposes  contemplated  as  one  to  be  achieved,  and 
an  occurrence  which  has  been  contrary  ceases  with  the  achievement  of  it :  some 
to  intention,  and  so  indicates  defect  of  other  will,  referring  to  some  other  end, 
means;  we  come  to  the  deeper  difficulty  taking  its  place.  That  is  10  say,  will, 
that  such  emotions,  in  common  with  all  like  emotion,  necessarily  supposes  a 
emotions,  can  exist  only  in  a  conscious-  series  of  states  of  consciousness-  The 
ness  which  is  limited.  Every  emotion  conception  of  a  divine  will,  derived  from 
has  its  antecedent  ifleas,  and  antecedent  that  of  the  human  will,  involves,  like  it, 
ide:i5  are  habitually  supposed  to  occur  localization  in  space  and  time  :  the 
in  God  :  he  is  represented  as  seeing  and  willing  of  each  end,  excluding  from  con- 
heating  this  or  the  other,  and  as  being  sciousness  for  an  interval  the  willing  of 
emotionally  affected  thereby.  That  is  other  ends,  and  therefore  being  incon- 
to  say,  the  conception  of  a  divinity  pos-  sistent  with  that  omnipresent  activity 
sessing  these  traits  of  character,  neces-  which  simultaneously  works  out  an  in- 
sarily  continues  anthropomorphic  ;  not  finity  of  ends.  It  is  the  same  wilh  the 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  emotions  as-  ascription  of  intelligence.  Not  lo  dwell 
cribed  are  like  those  of  human  beings,  on  the  seriality  and  limitation  implied 
but  also  in  the  sense   that  they  form  as  before,  we  may  note  that  intelligencer 
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as  alone  conceivable  by  us,  preskipposes 
existences  independent  of  it  and  objec- 
tive to  it.  It  is  carried  on  in  terms  of 
changes  primarily  wrought  by  alien  ac- 
tivities— the  impressions  generated  by 
things  beyond  consciousness,  and  the 
ideas  derived  from  such  iiopressions. 
To  speak  of  an  intelligence  which  exists 
in  the  absence  of  all  such  alien  activi- 
ties, is  to  use  a  meaningless  word.  If 
to  the  corollary  that  the  First  Cause, 
considered  as  intelligent,  must  be  con- 
tinually affected  by  independent  objec- 
tive activities,  it  is  replied  that  these 
have  become  such  by  act  of  creation, 
and  were  previously  included  in  the 
First  Cause ;  then  the  reply  is  that  in 
such  case  the  First  Cause  could,  before 
this  creation,  have  had  nothing  to 
generate  in  it  such  changes  as  those  con- 
stituting what  we  call  intelligence,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  unintelligent 
at  the  time  when  intelligence  was  most 
called  for.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the 
intelligence  ascribed,  answers  in  no 
respect  to  that  which  we  know  by  the 
name.  It  is  intelligence  out  of  which 
all  the  characters  constituting  it  have 
vanished. 

These  and  other  difficulties,  some  of 
which  are  often  discussed  but  never  dis- 
posed of,  must  force  men  hereafter  to 
drop  the  higher  anthropomorphic  char- 
acters given  to  the  l-'irst  Cause,  as  they 
have  long  since  dropped  the  lower. 
The  conception  which  has  been  enlarg- 
ing from  the  beginning  must  go  on  en- 
larging, until,  by  disappearance  of  its 
limits,  it  becomes  a  consciousness  which 
transcends  the  forms  of  distinct  thought 
though  it  forever  remains  a  conscious- 
ness. 

"  But  how  can  such  a  final  con- 
sciousness of  ttfe  Unknowable,  thus 
tacitly  alleged  to  be  true,  be  reached  by 
successive  modihcalions  of  a  conception 
which  was  utterly  untrue?  The  ghost- 
theory  of  the  savage  is  baseless.  The 
material  double  of  a  dead  man  in  which 
be  believes,  never  had  any  existence. 
And  if  by  gradual  de- materialization  of 
this  double  was  produced  the  concep- 
tion of  the  supernatural  agent  in  gen- 
eral— if  the  conception  of  a  deity, 
formed  by  the  dropping  of  some  human 
attributes  and  transfiguration  of  others, 
resulted  from  continuance  of  this  proc- 


ess ;  is  not  the  developed  and  purified 
conception  reached  by  pushing  the  proc- 
ess to  its  limit,  a  fiction  also?  Surely 
if  the  primitive  belief  was  absolutely 
false,  all  derived  beliefs  must  be  abso- 
lutely false," 

This  objection  looks  fatal ;  and  it 
would  be  fatal  were  its  premiss  valid. 
Unexpected  as  it  will  be  to  most  read- 
ers, the  answer  here  to  be  made  is  that 
at  the  outset  a  germ  of  truth  was  con- 
tained in  the  primitive  conception — the 
truth,  namely,  that  the  power  which 
manifests  itself  in  consciousness  is  but  a 
differently -conditioned  form  of  the 
power  which  manifests  itself  beyond 
consciousness. 

Every  voluntary  act  yields  to  the 
primitive  man  proof  of  a  source  of  en- 
ergy within  him.  Not  that  he  thinks 
about  his  internal  experiences  ;  but  in 
these  experiences  this  notion  lies  latent. 
When  producing  motion  in  his  limbs, 
and  through  them  motion  in  other 
things,  he  is  aware  of  the  accompanying 
feeling  of  effort.  And  this  sense  of 
effort,  which  is  the  perceived  antecedent 
.of  changes  produced  by  him,  becomes 
the  conceived  antecedent  of  changes  not 
produced  by  him — furnishes  him  with  a 
term  of  thought  by  which  to  represent 
the  genesis  of  these  objective  changes. 
At  first  this  idea  of  muscular  force  as 
anteceding  unusual  events  around  him, 
carries  with  it  the  whole  assemblage  of 
associated  ideas.  He  thinks  of  the  im- 
plied effort  as  an  effort  exercised  by  a 
being  just  like  himself.  In  course  of 
time  these  doubles  of  the  dead,  supposed 
to  be  workers  of  all  but  the  most 
familiar  changes,  are  modified  in  con- 
ception. Besides  becoming  less  grossly 
material,  some  of  them  ate  developed 
into  larger  personalities  presiding  over 
classes  of  phenomena  which  being  com- 
paratively regular  in  their  order,  suggest 
a  belief  in  beings  who,  while  more 
powerful  than  men,  are  less  variable  in 
their  modes  of  action.  So  that  the  idea 
of  force  as  exercised  by  such  beings, 
comes  to  be  less  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  human  ghost.  Further  ad- 
vances, by  which  minor  supernatural 
agents  arc  merged  in  one  general  agent, 
and  by  which  the  personality  of  this 
general  agent  is  rendered  vague  while 
becoming  widely  extended,  tend  still 
further  to  dissociate  the  notipix  of  ob- 
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jective  force  from  the  force  knowo  as  crease ;  since,  for  an  expUnalion  which 

such  in  consciousness  ;  and  the  dissocia-  has  a  seeming  feasibility,  science  substi- 

tion  reaches  its  extreme  in  the  thoughls  tutes  an  explanation  which,  carrying  us 

of  the  man  of  science,  who  interprets  in  back    only    a    certain    distance,    there 

terms    of    force    not    only   the   visible  leaves  us  in  presence  of  the  avowedly 

changes    of    sensible    bodies,     but    all  inexplicable. 

physical  changes  whatever,  even  up  to         Under    one  of  its  aspects    scientific 

the  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium,  progress  is  a  gradual  transfiguration  of 

Nevertheless,  this  force  (be  it  force  un-  Nature.     Where     ordinary     perception 

der  that  statical  form  by  which  matter  saw  perfect  simplicity   it  reveals  great 

resists,  or  under  that  dynamical    form  complexity  ;  where  there  seemed  abso- 

distinguished  as  energy)  is   to  the  last  lute  inertness  it  discloses  intense  activ- 

thought  of  in   terms   of   that   internal  ity  ;  and  in  what  appears  mere  vacancy 

energy  which  he  is  conscious  of  as  mus-  It  finds  a    marvellous    play    of  forces, 

cular  effort.      He  is  compelled  to  sym-  Each  generation  of  physicists  discovers 

bolize  objective  force  in  terms  of  sub-  in    so-called    "  brute    matter"     powers 

jective  force  from  lack    of    any  other  which,  but  a  few  years  before,  the  most 

symbol.  instructed  physicists  would  have  thought 

See  now  the  implications.  That  in-  incredible  ;  as  instance  the  ability  of  a 
ternal  energy  which  in  the  experiences  mere  iron  plate  to  take  up  the  compli- 
of  the  primitive  man  was  always  Ihe  im-  cated  aerial  vibrations  produced  by  ar- 
mediate  antecedent  ct  changes  wrought  ticulate  speech,  which,  translated  into 
by  him — that  energy  which,  when  inter-  multitudinous  and  varied  electric  pulses, 
preting  external  changes,  he  thought  of  are  retranslated  a  thousand  miles  off  by 
along  with  those  attributes  of  a  human  another  iron  plate  and  again  heard  as 
personalilyconnected  with  it  In  himself ;  articulate  speech.  When  the  explorer 
Is  the  same  energy  which,  freed  from  of  Nature  sees  that,  quiescent  as  they 
anthropomorphic  accompaniments,  is  appear,  surrounding  solid  bodies  are 
now  figured  as  the  cause  of  all  external  thus  sensitive  to  forces  which  are  inhni- 
phenomena.  The  last  stage  reached  its  tesimal  in  their  amounts — when  the 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  force  as  it  spectroscope  proves  to  him  that  mole- 
exists  beyond  consciousness,  cannot  be  cules  on  the  Earth  pulsate  in  harmony 
like  what  we  know  as  force  within  con-  with  molecules  in  the  stars— when  there 
sciousness  ;  and  that  yet,  as  either  is  Is  forced  on  him  Ihe  inference  that  every 
capable  of  generating  the  other,  they  point  in  space  thrills  with  an  infinity  of 
must  be  different  modes  of  the  same,  vibrations  passing  through  it  in  all  direc- 
Consequently,  the  final  outcome  of  that  tions  ;  the  conception  to  which  he  tends 
speculation  commenced  by  the  primitive  is  much  less  that  of  a  Universe  of  dead 
man,  is  that  the  Power  manifested  matter  than  that  of  a  Universe  every- 
throughout  the  Universe  distinguished  where  alive  ;  alive  if  not  in  the  re- 
as  materia],  is  the  same  power  which  in  stricted  sense,  still  in  a  general  sense, 
ourselves  wells  up  under  the  form  of  This  transfiguration,  which  the  in- 
con  sciousness.  quiries   of    physicists     continually     in- 

It  is  untrue,  then,  that  the  foregoing  crease,  is  aided  by  that  other  transfigu- 

argument  proposes  to  evolve  a  true  be-  ration    resulting   from  metaphysical  In- 

lief  from  a  belief  which  was  wholly  false,  quiries.     Subjective  analysis  compels  us 

Contrariwise,   the  ultimate  form  of  the  toadmitthatourscienlificinterpretations 

religious    'consciousness     is     the     final  of  the  phenomena  which  objects  present, 

development  of  a  consciousness  which  are  expressed  In  terms  of  our  own  vari- 

at  the  outset  contained  a  germ  of  truth  ou sly- combined  sensations  and  ideas — 

obscured  by  multitudinous  errors.  are  expressed,  that  is,  in  elements  be- 

Those    who    think    that    science  is  longing  to  consciousness,  which  are  but 

dissipating  religious  beliefs  and   senti-  symbols  of  the  something  beyond  con- 

ments,  seem  unaware  that  whatever  of  sciousness.     Though  analysis  afterward 

mystery  is  taken  from  the  old  interpre-  reinstates  our  primitive  beliefs,   to  the 

tation  is  added  to  the  new.     Or  rather,  extent  of   showing  that   behind   e/ery 

we  may  say  that  transferrence  from  the  group    of     phenomenal    manifestations 

one  to  the  other  is  accompanied  by  in-  there  is   always  a  nexus,  whic^  is   the 
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reality  that  remains  fixed  amid  appear- 
ances which  are  variable )  yet  we  are 
shown  that  this  nexus  of  reality  is  for- 
ever inaccessible  to  consciousness.  And 
when,  once  more,  we  remember  that 
the  activities  constituting  consciousness, 
being  rigorously  bounded,  cannot  bring 
in  among  themselves  the  activities 
beyond  the  bounds,  which  therefore 
seem  unconscious,  though  production 
of  either  by  the  other  seems  to  imply 
that  they  a^e  o(  the  same  essential  nat- 
ure ;  this  necessity  we  are  under  to 
think  of  the  external  energy  in  terms  of 
the  internal  energy,  gives  rather  a  spirit- 
ualistic than  a  materialistic  aspect  to  the 
Universe ;  further  thought,  however, 
obliging  us  to  recognize  the  truth  that  a 
conception  given  in  phenomenal  mani- 
festations of  this  ultimate  energy  can 
in  no  wise  show  us  what  it  is. 

While  the  beliefs  to  which  analytic 
science  thus  leads  are  such  as  do  not 
destroy  the  object-matter  of  religion, 
but  simply  transfigure  it,  science  under 
its  concrete  forms  enlarges  the  sphere 
for  religious  sentiment.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  progress  of  knowledge  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increasing 
capacity  for  wonder.  Among  savages, 
the  lowest  are  the  least  surprised  when 
shown  remarkable  products  of  civilized 
att  ;  astonishing  the  traveller  by  their 
indiETetence.  And  so  bttle  of  the  mar- 
vellous do  they  perceive  in  the  grandest 
phenomena  of  Nature,  that  any  inquiries 
concerning  them  they  regard  as  childish 
trifling.  This  contrast  in  mental  atti- 
tude between  the  lowest  human  beings 
and  the  higher  human  beings  around  us. 
is  paralleled  by  the  contrasts  among  the 
grades  of  these  higher  human  beings 
themselves.  It  is  not  the  rustic,  nor 
the  attisan,  nor  the  trader,  who  sees 
something  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
course  m  the  hatching  of  a  chick  ;  but 
it  is  the  biologist,  who,  pushing  to  the 
uttermost  his  analysis  of  vital  phenom- 
ena, reaches  his  greatest  perplexity  when 
a  speck  of  protoplasm  under  the  micro- 
scope shows  him  life  in  its  simplest 
form,  and  makes  him  feel  that  however 
he  formulates  its  processes  the  actual 
play  of  forces  remains  unimaginable. 
Neither  in  the  ordinary  tourist  nor  in 
the  deer-stalker  climbing  the  mountains 
above  him,  docs  a  highland  glen  rouse 
ideas  beyond   those  of  sport  or  of  the 


picturesque  ;  t)ut  it  may,  and  often  does, 
in  the  geologist.  He,  observing  that  the 
glacier- rounded  rock  he  sits  on  has  lost 
by  weathering  but  half  an  inch  of  its 
suiface  since  a.  time  far  more  remote  than 
the  beginnings  of  human  civilization, 
and  then  trying  to  conceive  the  slow 
denudation  which  has  cut  out  the  whole 
valley,  hots  thoughts  of  time  and  of 
power  to  which  they  are  strangers- 
thoughts  which,  already  utterly  inade- 
quate to  their  objects,  he  feels  to  be  still 
more  futile  on  noting  the  contorted  beds 
of  gneiss  around,  which  telt  him  of  a 
time,  immeasurably  more  remote,  when 
far  beneath  the  Earth's  surface  they 
were  in  a  half-melted  state,  and  again 
tell  him  ot  a  time,  immensely  exceeding 
this  in  remoteness,  when  their  compo- 
nents were  sand  and  mud  on  the  shores  ' 
of  an  ancient  sea.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
primitive  peoples  who  supposed  that  the 
heavens  rested  on  the  mountain  tops, 
any  more  than  in  the  modem  inheritors 
of  their  cosmogony  who  repeat  that 
"  the  heavensdeclaretheglory  of  God," 
that  we  find  the  largest  [conceptions  of 
the  Universe  or  the  greatest  amount  of 
wonder  excited  by  contemplation  of  it. 
Kather,  it  is  in  the  astronomer,  who 
sees  in  the  Sun  a  mass  so  vast  that  even 
into  one  of  his  spots  our  Earth  might  be 
plunged  without  touching  its  edges ; 
and  who  by  every  finer  telescope  is 
shown  an  increased  multitude  of  such 
suns,  many  of  them  far  larger. 

Hereafter,  as  heietofore,  higher 
faculty  and  deeper  insight  will  raise 
rather  than  lower  this  sentiment.  At 
present  the  most  poweiful  and  most  in- 
structed mind  has  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  capacity  required  for  symboliz- 
ing in  thought  the  totality  of  things. 
Occupied  with  one  or  other  division  of 
Nature,  the  man  of  science  usually  does 
not  know  enough  of  the  other  divisions 
even  rudely  to  conceive  the  extent  and 
complexity  of  their  phenomena ;  and 
supposing  him  to  have  adecjuaie  knowl- 
edge of  each,  yet  he  is  unable  to  think 
of  iliein  as  a  whole.  Wider  and  stronger 
intellect  may  hereafter  help  him  to  form 
a  vague  consciousness  of  them  in  their 
totality.  We  may  say  that  just  as  an 
undeveloped  musical  faculty,  able  only 
to  appreciate  a  simple  melody,  cannot 
grasp  the  variously-entangled  passages 
and  harmonies  of  a  symphony,  which  in 


a  symphony,  which  in 
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the  minds  of  composer  and  conductor  be  so  when  he  remembers  that  the  very 

are  unified  into  involved  musical  effects  notions,  beginning  and  end,  cause  and 

awakening  far  greater  feeling  than   is  purpose,  are  relative  notions  belonging 

possible  lo  the   musically  uncultured  ;  to  human  thought  which  are  probably 

so,  by  future  more  evolved  intelligences,  irrelevant  to  the  UUim:i(e  Reality  trans- 

the  course  of  things  now  apprehensible  cending    human    thought  ;    and    when, 

only  in  parts  may  be  apprehensible  all  though  suspecting  that  explanation  is  a 

together,  with  an  accompanying  feeling  word  without  meaning  when  applied  to 

as  much  beyond  that  of  the  present  cult-  this  Ultimate  Reality,  he  yet  feels  com- 

ured  roan,  as  his  feeling  is  t>eyond  that  pelled  to  think  there  must  be  an  ex- 

of  the  savage.  planation. 

And  this  feeling  is  not  likely  lo  be        But  amid  the  mysteries  which  become 

decreased  but  to  be  increased  by  that  the  more  mysteiious  the  more  they  are 

analysis  of  knowledge  which,  while  fore-  thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one 

tng  him  to  agnosticism,  yet  continually  absolute  certainty,   that    he  is  ever  in 

proiT>pts  him  to  imagine  some  solution  presence    of    an    Infinite  and    Eternal 

of  the  Gieat  Enigma  which  he  knows  Energy,  from  which  all  things  proceed, 

cannot  be  solved.     Especially  must  this  — Nineteenth  Century. 
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I.  gives  us  most  valuable  materials  for  this 
purpose.     The  Diary  extends  from  1450 

In  the  enormous  mass  of  historical  to  1516,  andcoversthemost momentous 
materials  which  Italy  possesses,  it  is  epoch  of  Floreniiae  history.  Luca 
scarcely  wonderful  that  the  more  homely  Landucci  felt  the  panic  into  which 
materials  for  its  history  have  as  yet  been  Florence  was  thrown  by  the  conspiracy 
somewhat  iteglected.  There  were,  so  of  the  Pazzi.  He  saw  the  signs  and 
many  writers  who  were  men  of  letters  wonders  thai  foretold  'the  death  of 
that  tbey  naturally  held  the  first  place.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  He  was  carried 
There  is  such  a  number  of  Stale  papers,  away  by  the  rapid  changes  of  fortune 
of  letters  of  ambassadors  and  of  poliii-  which  befell  the  city  when  Lorenzo's 
cal  reports,  that  every  year  brings  before  guiding  hand  was  gone.  He  witnessed 
the  student  new  materials  for  under-  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  coming 
standing  the  political  life  of  Italy,  of  the  French,  the  loss  of  Pisa,  the  re- 
Only  recently  has  the  publication  of  vival  of  the  Republican  Government, 
more  obscure  records  been  undertaken.  He  listened  awestruck  tn  the  preaching 
We  have  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  life  of  Savonarola,  and  believed  his  lofty 
and  opinions  of  the  ordinary  Italian  predictions  of  a  coming  time  when 
during  the  great  period  of  Italian  his-  Florence  was  to  shine  forth  as  a  city 
tory.  We  know  enough  of  the  intrigues  set  on  a  hill,  and  was  to  present  a  pat- 
of  statesmen  ;  we  need  to  know  more  of  tern  of  righteousness  to  a  regenerated 
what  men  talked  in  the  streets  and  dis-  world.  He  wept  over  the  downfall  of 
cussed  in  the  tavern.  Writers  on  the  the  mighty  prophet  and  the  sad  dissipa- 
Italtan  Renaissance,  and  their  name  is  tion  of  his  dreams.  He  marvelled  over 
legion,  follow  one  another  in  elevating  the  strange  form  which  the  Papal  policy 
abnormal  characters  into  ordinary  types,  assumed  under  the  direction  of  Cesar e 
We  want  to  know  something  more  about  Borgia.  He  rejoiced  when  the  weak 
the  plain  man,  the  ordinary  citizen-  government  of  the  Florentine  Republic 
We  want  to  compare  him  with  others  of  made  way  for  the  stronger  hand  of  Piero 
his  class  at  other  times.  Soderint.     He  lived  long  enough  to  see 

The  newly-published  Diary  of  Luca  Soderini  fail  in  his  task,  and  retire  be- 

Landucci    (Dtarie     di    Luca    Landucci  fore    the    restoration    of    the    Medici. 

d4U  1450  al   1516;    con  annotazioiii  da  Loyal    lo  his  belief  in   the  destinies  of 

Jadoco  del  Badia.     Firenze :    Sansoni.  Florence,   he  died  trying  to    persuade 

1883),  a  good    Florentine    apothecary,  himself  that  his  city  was  to  begin  a  new 
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caieer  of  greatness  through  its  clos 
connection  with  the  splendors  of  the 
|>ontificale  of  Leo  X. 

Luca  Landucci  makes  po  efforts  afler 
graces  of  style.  He  was  an  apothecary, 
and  not  a  raan  of  letters.  He  does  not 
aim  at  any  consistency  in  his  poltlical 
opinions,  but  records  from  day  to  day 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  thought.  He 
did  not  write  with  any  view  to  publicity  ; 
but  he  wished  his  grandchildren  to  know 
what  had  happened,  in  case  that  they 
might  be  summoned  to  take  a  more  lead- 
ing part  in  affairs  than  he  had  aspired 
to.  The  simplicity,  the  frankness,  Ihe 
unpretentlousness  of  Luca  Landucci 
make  his  pages  most  fascinating  read- 
ing. Before  we  can  estimate  his  histori- 
cal value  we  must  leam  to  know  him  as 
a  man. 

Luca  Landucci  was  one  of  the  two  sods 
of  a  Florentine  citizen  I  who  was  fairly 
well  to  do.  He  owned  a  small  estate  at 
Dicomano,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sieve, 
and  inherited  from  his  mother  some 
houses  in  Florence.  Luca  was  ihe 
eldest  son,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  the 
Mercato  Vecchio.  He  followed  the 
same  trade  all  his  life,  and  experienced 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  commercial 
career.  After  six  years'  apprenticeship, 
Luca,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  dis- 
contented with  a  salary  of  fifty  florins. 
He  resolved  to  go  into  partnership  with 
a  friend  and  ooen  a  new  shop.  He 
found,  like  many  others,  that  the  hope 
of  larger  gains  made  him  lose  what  was 
certain.  His  partner  was  extravagant, 
and  would  not  be  content  with  begin- 
ning in  a  humble  way.  Luca's  capital 
was  soon  exhausted.  He  withdrew  from 
his  thoughtless  partner  on  the  best  terms 
he  could,  and  went  back  to  a  subordi- 
nate position  with  a  diminished  salary 
of  thirty-six  florins.  There  he  gathered 
more  experience,  till  at  the  age  of  thirty 
he  married,  and  with  his  wife's  dowry 
furnished  a  shop  at  the  comer  where  the 
Via  delta  Vigna  Nuova  and  the  Via 
della  Spada  run  into  the  Via  Toma- 
buoni.  At  first  he  was  hard  pressed  to 
make  a  livelihood,  but  his  business 
gradually  established  itself.  After  four- 
teen years  he  was  able  to  build  himself 
a  new  shop  opposite  the  Strozzi  Palace. 
There  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1316,  lis- 
tening to  the  loungers  who  frequented 


his  shop,  observant  of  affairs  aronod 
him,  submissive  to  those  in  authority, 
strong  in  his  trust  in  God's  providence, 
and  happy  in  his  family  life.  His  wife 
Salvestra  was  a  "  dear  companion,  good 
and  virtuous,  so  that  she  had  no 
equals."  He  enjoyed  for ty-eight  years 
of  peaceful  married  life,  and  records 
that  his  wife  never  provoked  his  anger. 
She  bore  him  twelve  children,  of  whom 
seven  survived  her  death.  Engaged 
with  the  care  of  his  shop  and  of  his  farm 
at  Dicomano,  Luca  Landucci  lived  a 
contented  life  to  the  age  of  eighty. 

His  younger  brother,  Costanzo,  was 
more  adventurous,  but  not  so  fortunate. 
He  had  a  taste  for  horse-racing,  and 
travelled  in  the  Levant  in  quest  of  Bar- 
bary  horses.  He  was  successful  in  his 
pursuit,  and  in  four  years  won  twenty 
prizes.  Once  at  Siena  there  was  a 
doubt  between  his  horse  and  one  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici's.  Costanzo, 
"  through  reverence  to  Lorenzo,"  did 
not  urge  his  claim,  and  allowed  the 
prize  to  go  to  Lorenzo.  Another  time 
at  Siena,  seeing  that  he  had  won  easily, 
he  dismounted  and  jumped  upon  the 
winning-post.  The  judges  decided 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  passed  the  post.  His  devotion  to 
horses  was  in  some  manner  the  cause  of 
his  death,  but  Luca  does  not  exactly  tell 
us  how. 

The  character  and  opinions  of  Luca 
Landucci  are  sufficiently  shown  in  his 
pages.  His  disposition  was  kind,  cheer- 
ful, and  contented.  He  accepted  a  life 
of  honest  industry  as  that  of  the  greatest 
happiness.  His  object  was  to  do  his 
duty  in  the  state  of  life  into  which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  call  him.  He  was 
content  to  take  the  share  of  good  things 
that  fell  to  his  lot,  and  was  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  the  golden 
mean.  The  restless  ambition  of  the 
great  and  powerful  amazes  and  distresses 
him.  After  narrating  Ihe  death  of  Pan- 
dolfo  Petrucci  of  Siena,  in  1512,  he  ex- 
claims, "  Oh,  how  much  more  sensi- 
ble it  is  to  stand  in  a  lowly  place  than 
to  wish  to  tower  over  others.  It  is  less 
dangerous  to  soul  and  body  alike.  If 
great  and  rich  men  were  wise,  they 
would  flee  from  the  wish  for  domina- 
tion,' which  only  exposes  them  to  hatred. 
They  would  be  content  with  their 
wealth,   apply  themselves  to  the  com-i 
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mon  Rood,  become  fdmous  in  commerce  »ins,  and  pardon  him  who  ii  dead  as  I  wUh 

and  in  an  honorable  and  Christian  life,  {^"^^h,?;;^  ^         "■*■  *""' 

give  much  of  their  gains  to  God  s  poor, 

and  love  their  country  with  an   upright  In  like  manner  Luca  saw  from  his  shop 

heart."     Luca  Landucci  expresses  the  windbws  the  stately  walls  of  the  Stiozzi 

moral  ideal   of   the  proeperous  middle  Palace  rising  day   by  day,  but  felt  no 

class  in  all  ages.  envy  of  its  rich  possessor.      He  tells  us 

But  Luca  was  ready  to  apply  his  prin-  how  Filippo  Strozzi  died  in  1491,  when 

ciples  in  practice.     He  taught  himself  the  walls  had  not  yet  reached  the  height 

to  accept  the  misfortunes  of  life  with  of  the  windows.     "  You  may  well  under- 

submission.     He  did  not  expect  a  career  stand  what  are  our  hopes  of  these  transi- 

of  uninterrupted  prosperity  even  in  a  tory  things.     It  seems  that  man  is  their 

lowly  slate.     He  tells  of  many  disasters  lord;  but  it  is  just  the  opposite,  they 

that  befell  himself.     Let  us    take   the  are  the  lords  over  us.     This  palace  will 

chief  one  :  stand  almost  forever ;  see  if  this  palace 

-    ,        ,   J   .  „_       -.1 1  _ .  ^  J  has  been  lord  of  him,  and  of  how  many 

On  AUKUSI  zd,  1507,  as  It  pleased  my  God,  .  ...       ,.,,     ,       ,      ,       .,,        J 

niy  house  where   I   d-dt,  next   (o   my   shop,  "tOK     It    will     still     be    lord.      We    are 

caught  lire,  and  I  lost  all  my  furniture  and  Stewards  and  not  lords,  as  far  as  God  3 

effects,  to  the  value  of  more   than   ajo  gold  goodness  pleases." 

ducaia.     I  had  10  remake  everything,  and  my         Having  this  contented  view  of    life, 

^l^TZ:^.'ZT<^lt:uZ'^^lV^•.  In^  Luca  was  above  all  things  a  kindly  man. 

his  other  clothes  and  silken  doublets,  besides  forgivmg  others  and  trusting  for  their 

his  books,  which  wore  worth  more  than  35  forgiveness.     When   his  son  Benedetto 

ducats.     I,  with  my  three  other  sons,  remained  „as  attacked  in  the  dark  and  severely 

incur  shirts;  Bat.isu  jumped  from  h.s  bed  „o„nded  in    the  face,    Luca  observes, 

nuked  as  he  was  born,  because  the  fire  seized  ,"  ,  '   t  -  r  r      1  j 

his  l«d  where  he  was  sleeping,  and  rushed  out  It  "as   fo^our   sms.      I  freely  pardon 

to  borrow  a  shirt   from   the   neighbors.     But  him  who  wrought   this  wrong,  as   I  Wish 

since  I  accept  adversity  and  prosperity  alike,  I  the.  Lord  to  paidon  me,  and  I  pray  God 

give  great  thanks  for  the  one  as  for  the  other  ^^  pardon  him,  and  not  for  this  condemn 

to  the  Lord;  wherefore  I  pray   that   he   may  ,. Jf  ,       .    ,,  ,,'     ~._   „   ,i:,„   ,i,„,    cn-^ 

pardon  ray  sins  and  send  me  all  such  things  ai  him  to    hell         The  quality  that  filled 

are  for  his  glory.    May  God  always  be  praised  Landucci  With   the  greatest  horror  was 

by  alt  His  creatures  ;  and  with  this  medicine  cruelty.      "Cruel   men,"    he    exclaims, 

every  man  can  heal  all  his  pains  and  weakness.  "  generally  come  to  an  ill  end,  and  the 

With   this  conception  of  the  supreme  merciful  nevef  end  ill."      He    regards 

excellence  of  an  industrious  and  con-  »K  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold  by  the 

tented    life,    Luca    Landucci    was    not  i^^'^s  "s  a  miraculous  punishment  oil  a 

much  moved  by  the  outward  signs  of  '^'^^l  man      He   represents  the  public 

power  or  of  splendor.     The  ambition  of  opinion  of  Italy  when  he  rejoices  over 

princes  did  not  appeal    to  him;    their  '^e    vengeance    which    Ccsare     Borgia 

magnificence  did  not   awaken  his  envy  wrought  on  the  lords  of  the  Romagna. 

or  call   forth  his  admiration.      He  Was  After  the  destruction  of  the  Vite  U  he 

convinced  of  the  futility  of  most  of  the  ^ries  out,  "  Woe  to  him  who  is  cruel  and 

objects  of  human  effort.     On  the  death  does  not  fear  God.       In  like  manner 

of  Lorenzo  de'  Medtci  he  observes  :  I-"ca  Landucci  rejoices  over  the  pros- 
pect of  vengeance  seizing  Cesare  Borgia 

This  man  was  in  the  world's  opinion  the  jn  his  turn.     He  tdls  the  current  story 

rnosl  8lorio.tis  ""an  ihat  could  be  found,  and  (haf   Cesare   poisoned  a  flask  of  wine  to 

the  richest,  and  bad   the  greatest  power  and  ,  .,,       >-     j'      1        j  j   i.'    i  .1. 

repuwtion.     Every  one  said   of  him   that  he  ^lU  a  Cardinal  and   poisoned   his  father 

governed  Italy,  and  truly  he  had  a  wise  head,  by   mistake.  whether    it   be  true    or 

ajid  succeeded  in  all  things.    He  had  done  not  God  knows,''  be  adds,  and  then  ex- 

what  no  citiien  had  for  long  accomplished-  claims  in  triumph,  "  See  what  is  Cesare's 
he  had  raised  his  son  to  the  Cardinalate.     He  .■,-  „  •■i,    „„   ^„^.,   ^„.„:«> 

had  ennobled  no.  only  his  own  house,  but  the  condition  now,  with   SO  many  enemies 

whole  city.     And  with  all  this  he  could  not  go  who  will  leap  upon  his  back.         A  little 

an  hour  further   when  his  time  had  come,  afterward  he  rejoices  Over  Cesare's  ruin 

Man,  man,  what  reason   have  you  for  pride  ?  as  the  just  requital  of  his  cruelty. 
The  true  atinhute  of  man  is  true  humility  and  ^    ^uca   hated   cruelty,  he  hated  war 

kindliness,  and  to   count   tiod   as   everything         ■  .      „  -.      ..      j  ■       ■  i  o 

and  all  else  as  nothing,  except  in  so  far  a^  with  all  Its  attendant  miseries.     In  r483 

God  has  made  jt  good.     May  He  pardon  my  he  writes  : 
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Id  (hese  days  through  fear  of  hunger  and  the  slain  owed  their  death  to  being  trampled 
Kreat  war  in  Lombardy  many  familiesdeparted  ^n  by  the  undue  haste  of  their  comrades 
(hence.  They  passed  this  way  on  their  jour-  .  '  „  -  l  u  » 
ney  toward  Rome,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  ^°  ■■""  ^■^^V-  Pnsoners  were  held  to 
families  together,  so  that  they  reached  for  ransom,  and  the  defeated  army  was  ren- 
several  miles.  Men  said  that  altogether -there  dered  useless  because  it  had  thrown 
"ir^T"^!  "^*" ''^'"'"'"'"""1 '""°"^-  ''  away  its  weapons.  This  system  was 
Sn'plVdrC.."h'rX,X'Kr:  kmdly,  b„,  .as  ot.en  .  li«l=  ima.ing 
Irying-pan,  and  such  like— so  that  they  drew  to  those  who  had  to  find  the  supphes, 
tears  from  all  who  saw  then)  go  barefooted  and  Their  money  was  spent  in  elaborate 
in  rags.  And  all  this  follows  from  those  ac-  manceuvres  which  resulted  in  nothing, 
cursed  wars.  3„^  jj,^  Florentine  burgher  was  often 
He  narrates  with  growing  horror  ihe  somewhat  impatient  for  more  decisive 
iniquities  of  Cesare  Borgia's  troop  when  measures.  In  1478  Luca  Landucci 
they  entered  the  Florentine  territories  in  writes  bitterly:  "The  order  of  our 
■  Sor.  "  They  behaved  like  Turks,  and  Italian  soldiers  is  this.  'You  set  to 
set  every  place  on  fire  ;"  they  slaugh-  work  and  plunder  on  that  side,  and  we 
tered  men  and  women  ;  they  showed  will  plunder  on  this ;  the  business  of 
themselves  "  as  bad  as,  nay  worse  than,  coming  to  too  close  quarters  is  not  for 
the  devil  in  hell-"  Every  day  brought  us.'  They  allow  a  castle  to  be  bom 
the  news  of  some  new  outrage.  All  this  barded  for  many  days,  and  never  send 
seems  to  Luca's  mind  Ihe  result  of  in-  to  relieve  it.  Some  day  the  strangers 
credible  folly  and  wickedness.  from  beyond  the  Alps  must  come  and 
Princes  and  lottls,  instead  of  healing  the  teach  us  how  to  make  war  "The  proph- 
rents  and  increasing  the  borders  of  ChristB  ecy  was  SOOn  enough  fulfilled.  Lao- 
Church,  ruin  it  bv  their  ambition.  There  ducci  had  seen  only  too  clearly  the  in- 
oi^ht  to  be  union  of  all  Christians  against  the  evitable  result  of  the  military  incompe- 

mndels,  and  willincneas  to  die  lor  the  faith  of  » i  it_i  ,       tu.   f 1. j 

f~h^^,  4,^..— _i  11  .,.  ^^^^.A  i-  .h.^  ten ce  ot  Italy,  the  rrench  came,  and 
Lnnst.  At  present  all  ate  engaged  in  shed-  l  l  1  r  •  — 
ding  the  blood  of  Christians  against  all  rule  taught  them  lessons  Of  a  Sterner  sort, 
of  love  andbeaping  miseries  on  the  poor  and  Charles  VIII.  made  a  triumphal  march 
afflicted  peoples  of  Italy.  God  be  always  through  Italy  ;  but  his  soldiers  gave  the 
praised  and  blessed.  Italians  a  few  examples  of  foreign  war- 
Again,  with  fine  irony,  he  sums  up  the  fare.  Landucci  did  not  like  their  teach- 
results  of  war  and  the  prizes  of  military  ing  when  he  saw  it  close  at  hand.  He 
ambition  :  calls  the  French  "  bestial  barbarians. 
To  avenge  their  passions  they  have  driven  *ho  delight  to  dabble  in  human  blood. " ' 
to  beggary  hundreds  of  peasants,  and  have  He  saw  his  countrymen  only  too  ready 
avenged  themselves  on  those  who  never  10  learn  their  savagery.  As  early  as 
wronged  them,  like  vile  men  who  tear  not  the  j^g.  he  records  how  the  Florentines  cap- 

SXl'J^^ek^Vttm"""  """'="  ^""  '"-4     --"^y    Fr«-h--     "h,«     -« 
fighting  on   the  side   of  the   Pisans  at 

But,   though   Landutxi  had  a  horror  Poole  di  Sacco.     "  And  our  men,   as 

of  war,  he  was  not  the  less  a  critic  of  though  they  were  not   Italians  but  bar- 

warfare.     He  lived   through  the  period  barians,  and  had  learned  from  them,  be- 

which  saw  the  downfall  of  the  military  cause  they  hated  them  on  many  grounds, 

system  of  Italy.     The  method  of  hiring  amused  themselves  by  cutting  them  in 

condottieri  generals,  and  commilting  to  pieces."     Later  on  Luca  saw  with  de- 

Ihcir  hands  the  conduct  of  affairs  had,  light  the  revival  of  the  citizen  militia  ac- 

no  doubt,  some  disadvantages,   but  at  cording  to  the  plan  of  Machiavelli.     He 

least  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  cruelty,  rejoiced  in  the  parade  of  the  new  levies 

Campaigns  were  conducted  like  parades,  in   1505,  and   considered  the  tailoring 

There  was  much  manoeuvring;  but  the  arrangements  to  be  excellent.      He  com - 

two  generals   understood   one  another,  puted  that  Florence  could  raise  many 

and  did  not  want  to  come  to  blows  if  thousands    of    soldiers    and    need    no 

they  could  avoid  il.     When  a  battle  was  longer    employ    foreigners.       "It    was 

fought,  it  was  conducted  on  gentleman-  reckoned  the   finest  thing  that  had  ever 

like  principles.      When  the  two  armies  been  ordained  in  the  city  of  Florence." 

came   together,  everything  was  decided  But    when    the  Florentine     militia    was 

by  the  first  shock,  and  those  who  were  sorely  needed  against  the  Spaniards  in 
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1512  it  was  not  of  much  use.  The  cap- 
ture of  Prato  after  two  days*  siege  was  a 
blow  to  all  V  is  expectations.  ' '  It  seems 
that  it  must  have  been  Ihiough  God's 
petmission  that  our  chiefs  acted  so 
slowly,  since  we  had  18,000  soldiers, 
whtcK  was  more  than  our  enemies.  We 
might  have  cut  off  their  supplies,  so  that 
they  would  have  died  of  hunger  in  three 
or  four  days.  These  things  are  for  our 
sins."  The  pathos  of  Italy's  ruin  be- 
comes more  intense  when  we  read  the 
simple  criticism  of  one  who  lived  through 
the  period  of  the  decay  of  that  individual 
cpuiage  and  energy  on  which  the  great- 
ness of  a  country  must  ultimately  de- 
pend. 

Though  Landucci  was  a  man  of  peace, 
he  desired  to  see  his  country  well  de- 
fended and  respected  by  her  enemies. 
The  cowardice  displayed  in  resisting 
Cesare  Borgia  filled  him  with  shame. 
In  1501  he  writes  :  "  Never  was  such  a 
simple  and  wicked  thing  done  as  to 
leave  our  country  to  be  ravaged.  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  be  a  Florentine  and  have 
to'make  an  agreement  with  one  who  is 
not  worth  three  farlhrngs,"  "  Florence 
was  full  of  sadness,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  one  was.  drowning  in  a  glass  of 
water."  "  It  seemed  as  if  the  Floren- 
tines had  their  bowels  in  a  basin.  All 
their  neighbors  laughed  at  the  Floren- 
tines." Nor  was  Landucci  only  in  favor 
of  defensive  wars  ;  he  was  most  eager 
for  the  recovery  of  the  rebellious  Pisa, 
Like  a  loyal  Florenline,  he  believed  in 
the  righteousness  of  his  own  city  and  the 
unrighteousness  of  every  one  else. 
"  God  has  always  helped  us  because  our 
wars  are  lawful,  not  like  those  of  the 
ambitious  and  jealous  Venetians."  His 
kindly  spirit  and  his  patriotism  came  in- 
to collision,  and  patriotism  won  the 
day.  He  regarded  patriotism  as  the 
highest  virtue  in  a  Florentine  and  the 
most  perverse  obstinacy  in  all  others. 
The  national  feeling  of  the  middle 
classes  at  all  times  is  simply  expressed 
in  Luca's  comment  on  the  following 
striking  episode  in  the  Pisan  war  : 

In  these  days  Pisa  was  slrailly  besieged  and 
was  hard  pressed.  Every  day  one  heard 
stories  oi  their  obstinacy — this  among  the  rest. 
A  woman  of  Pisa  came  with  her  tno  children 
to  ibe  Florentine  Commissary,  saying  that  she 
•ras  dying  of  hunger  and  had  led  in  Pisa  her 
mother,  who  was  well-nigh  hungered.  The 
ConmisMry  ordered  thai  bread  be  given  her 


for  henelf,  and  her  mother,  and  her  children- 
Returning  with  the  loaves  10  Pisa,  she  told  her 
mother  that  ,a!l  was  well.  The  old  woman. 
secinc  the  white  bread,  said,  "  What  bread  is 
this?  The  daughter  answered  that  she  had 
got  it  outside  from  the  Florentines.  Then  she 
cried,  "  Away  with  the  bread  o(  the  accursed 
Florentines  ;  I  had  rather  die  of  hunger  ;"  and 
she  would  not  eat  it.  Think  what  hatred  the 
poor  folk  bore  to  our  city,  linding  themselves, 
ihrougb  no  fault  of  theirs,  in  such  bad  straiu. 
O.  how  great  a  sin  it  is  to  set  wars  on  loot  1 
Woe  10  him  who  causes  them  !  God  pardon 
us.  although  this  enterprise  of  ours  has  l>een 
lawfully  underlakcn.  Think  what  a  sin  it  is 
for  him  who  undertakes  it  unlawfully  '. 

It   follows   from  such  views  as  these  1 

that  Luca  Landucci  was  a  good  citizen, 
and  believed  that  his  own  government 
was  always  in  the  right.  He  disliked 
the  struggles  of  factions  and  parties. 
"  I  am  without  any  passions  of  party  or 
form  of  government,"  he  says,  "  and 
only  desire  the  will  of  God."  He  re- 
cords sadly  the  violence  of  party  strife 
in  Italian  cities.  "  Thus  do  those  ac- 
cursed patties  behave  who  fear  not  God, 
and  think  that  they  have  to  live  forever, 
and  that  they  are  those  who  have  to  in- 
herit the  world."  Luca  was  not  a  poli- 
tician. He  accepted  the  political 
changes  of  Florence  without  much  com- 
ment. If  things  went  well,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Prai«  be  to  God  ;"  if  they 
went  ill,  he  reflected,  "  These  things 
are  because  of  our  sins."  In  no  case 
does  he  show  any  desire  to  strive  and 
mend  matters.  Politics  are  beyond  him. 
He  has  his  opinions,  his  sympathies,  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  but  they  soon  pass 
away.  Lucj  represents  the  large  class 
that  is  satisfied  to  be  governed,  and 
does  not  wish  to  govern.  His  belief  in 
particular  forms  of  government  is  not 
great.  He  trusts  in  men  rather  than  in 
mechanism, .~  and  demands  that  the 
government,  whatever  it  may  be,  should 
keep  Florence  at  peace  and  make  her 
respected.  He  saw  the  failure  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazii,  and  was  only 
impressed  by  the  disturbance  which  it 
caused  in  the  city  and  the  slate  of  ter- 
ror which  followed.  He  endured  with- 
out comment  the  Papal  excommunica- 
tion and  the  war  which  followed.  He 
admired  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  advent- 
urous journey  to  Naples,  and  rejoiced 
over  the  peace  which  followed.  He 
enjoyed  contentedly  the  glories  of 
Lorenzo's  rule,  but  had  no  special-  feel-    ■ 
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ing  when  Piero  dc'  Medici  was  expelled 
in  1494.  The  only  sentiment  which  he 
expresses  is  one  of  pity  for  Piero' s 
brother,  the  Cardinal  Giovanni,  and  in 
his  case  the  pity  was  purely  personal. 
"  The  poor  cardinal,"  he  says,  "  re- 
mained in  the  house,  and  I  saw  him  at 
his  window  kneeling  with  clapped  hands, 
commending  himself  to  God.  When  I 
saw  him  I  was  sorry,  and  judged  that 
he  was  a  good  youth  and  of  a  good 
mind,"  He  was  impressed  by  the  un- 
animity of  the  people  after  the  expulsion 
of  Piero.  "The  cry  was  raised, 
'  Popolo  e  liberti  '  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  all  the  city  was  in  arms, 
great  and  small  running  to  the  Piazza 
with  such  readiness  that  never  was  such 
union  seen  before.  I  believe  that  if  all 
the  world  had  come,  it  would  not  have 
been  able  to  break  such  union.  Thus 
the  Lord  allowed  that  trial  should  be 
made  of  this  people  in  this  time  of  peril 
from  the  French. ' '  Luca  trusted  to  the 
revived  Republic,  and  saw  it  recon- 
structed on  the  model  of  Venice  in 
1495.  "  It  seems  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  live  well  and  without  passion 
the  most  worthy  government  that  Flor- 
ence has  ever  had."  In  1502  he  wel- 
comed with  equal  pleasure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Gonfaloniers  for  life,  and  re- 
cords the  election  of  Piero  Sodeiini. 
"  How  worthily  was  he  chosen  for  this 
dignity,  how  well  did  the  great  Council 
judge !  Truly  this  deed  was  from 
God."  In  1512  he  is  content  that 
Piero  Soderini  should  make  way  for  a 
Medicean  restoration  ;  "peacefully,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  because  he  said 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  his  people,  and  that  he  was 
content  with  all  that  came  from  the  will 
of  God  ;  and  soon  afterward  he  went 
away."  Many  thought  that  the  liberty 
of  Florence  was  worth  fighting  for,  and 
that  Soderini  let  it  go  too  easily.  Lan- 
ducci  does  not  enter  into  these  con- 
siderations of  the  higher  politics.  He 
found  himself  in  his  own  age  called 
upon  to  take  a  part  in  affairs,  and  he 
did  not  like  it.  "On  December  30th, 
1513,  they  began  in  the  Palazzo  to 
choose  '\hose  eligible  for  ofhce  ;  and  I 
also  went,  since  some  of  my  friends 
wished  it,  with  little  will  on  my  part, 
but  to  please  the  Signoii.  Praise  be  to 
God."     Luca  did  his  duty,  but  did  it 


with  a  sigh.  Governments  clianged, 
and  he  submitted  himself  to  the  powers 
that  were-  As  we  read  Luca's  account 
of  affairs,  we  feel  why  it  is  that  men 
hke  him,  representatives  of  the  con- 
tented middle  classes,  are  rarely  of  any 
weight  in  politics.  It  interests  ns  to 
know  how  Luca  Landucci  thought  and 
felt ;  and  doubtless  he  represented  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens  of  Flor- 
ence. Their  ideas  were  excellent ; 
their  attitude  toward  life  was  all  that 
could  be  wished  ;  their  moral  senti- 
ments were  directed  toward  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  But  they 
were  powerless  to  influence  affairs  ; 
they  had  no  policy  which  they  wished  to 
enforce.  Wise,  gentle,  cultivated  as 
they  might  be,  they  could  not  arrest 
corruption  in  high  places.  The  public 
opinion  which  they  expressed  never 
made  its  voice  heard  in  actual  conflict. 
As  we  read  Luca  Landucci's  Diary,  we 
love  and  respect  him  as  a  man,  we  are 
interested  at  the  light  he  throws  on 
social  life  by  the  pictures  of  actual  face 
which  he  presents  to  our  view.  But 
any  reader  must  be  driven  to  admit  that 
the  villainous  intrigues  disclosed  to  us 
by  dismal  State  papers  and  the  records 
of  tedious  diplomacy  show  us  the  motive 
power  which  determined  events,  while 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Florentine 
citizen  was  entirely  powerless. 

II. 

We  have  considered  the  character 
and  opinions  of  Luca  Landucci  as  illus- 
trating the  ordinary  Florentine  citizen. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  his 
importance  as  an  authority  for  Floren- 
tine history.  About  actual  facts  he  has 
not  much  to  tell  us  that  is  absolutely 
new  ;  but  he  makes  our  previous  knowl- 
ledge  more  vivid  and  more  real.  The 
scenes  pass  before  our  eyes  in  his  home- 
ly narrative  and  are  brought  dose  to 
ourselves.  He  gives  us  those  little 
touches  of  personal  description  for  want 
of  which  more  elaborate  pictures  leave 
our  imagination  cold  and  unmoved. 

We  understand  the  intensity  of  Flor- 
entine feeling  after  the  Conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi  when  we  read  his  account  of 
the  behavior  of  the  youth  of  the  city. 
They  disinterred  the  corpse  of  Jacopo 
de'  Pazzi,  who  had  been  executed,  and 
dragged  it  through  the  streets  by  the 
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hangman's  rope,  which  still  remained 
round  the  neck.  They  tied  the  dead 
man's  body  to  the  knocker  of  his  own 
door,  and  cried  to  those  within,  "  Open 
lo  the  roaster."  Then  they  threw  the 
corpse  into  the  Arno,  and  sang  a  ^ribald 
song  whose  burden  was  "  Messer 
Jacopo  giu  per  Arno  se  ne  va."  "  And 
this,"  says  I.tica,  "  was  held  for  a 
wondrous  thing  ;  first,  because  youths 
generally  are  afraid  of  the  dead,  and 
next,  because  the  corpse  stank  so  that 
one  could  not  go  near  it.  All  the  folic 
of  Florence  flocked  lo  the  bridges  to  see 
the  body  pass,  and  down  toward  firozzi 
some  boys  dragged  it  out  of  the  water, 
and  tied  it  to  a  willow,  and  beat  it  with 
sticks,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  Arno 
again." 

No  less  vivid  is  the  account  of  the 
entry  of  Charles  VHI.  and  the  French 
into  Florence.  "  Vou  may  think  that 
all  Florence  was  in  the  church  and  out- 
side. Every  one  shouted  small  and 
great,  old  and  young,  all  with  a  true 
heart  and  without  flattery.  When  the 
folk  saw  the  King  on  foot  his  fame  was 
a  little  diminished,  for  he  was  indeed  a 
very  small  man."  But  when  in  a  few 
days  Charles  VIII.  spoke  of  the  return 
of  the  Medici,  popular  feeling  changed. 
'*  They  had  no  fear  of  the  King,  and  it 
was  plain  that  a  great  enmity  had 
sprung  up  between  the  citizens  and  this 
Piero  de'  Medici ;  whence  it  springs, 
the  Lord  knows."  The  Florentines 
were  filled  with  suspicion,  but  it  was 
silent,  and  needed  no  words  to  express 
it.  Charles  VIII.  rode  to  the  church 
of  San  Felice  to  see  the  festa,  but  did 
not  enter.  "  Many  said  that  he  was 
afraid,  and  this  showed  that  he  had 
greater  fear  than  we  had— woe  to  him  if 
he  were  to  begin,  thoueh  it  would  be 
alsotooui  great  danger.'  The  Floren- 
tines were  filled  with  terrible  anxiety, 
which  reached  its  height  on  November 
24th.  "  It  was  said  that  the  King  was 
going  to  dine  in  the  Palazzo  with  the 
Signoria,  and  caused  all  the  arms  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Palazzo,  and  himself 
intended  to  go  with  many  armed  men, 
whence  all  the  people  were  filled  with 
suspicion.  F.ach  man  made  haste  to 
fill  his  house  with  bread  and  arms  and 
stores  and  to  strengthen  his  house,  as 
much  as  he  could,  each  man  intending 
to  die  with  arms  in  his  hand,  and  to 


slaughter  every  Frenchman,  if  need 
were,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  Such  was  the  fear,  that  about 
dinner  hour  a  cry  was  raised, '  Shut, 
shut,'  and  all  Florence  shut  its  doors, 
every  man  fleeing  wilhout  any  other 
reason,  and  on  asking  the  cause  no  one 
knew.  Whence  the  King  did  not  go  to 
dine  at  the  Palazzo.  It  was  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  such  suspicion  grew  on 
every  side,  because  it  was  the  reason 
why  the  French  changed  their  evil  will 
toward  us."  Next  day  the  French  kept 
strict  watch  day  and  night,  and  took  away 
the  arms  of  all  who  were  found  in  the 
streets  at  night,  not  before  many  of  them 
fell  beneath  the  Florentine  daggers.  On 
the  following  day  Charles  VIII.  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Florentines  and 
hastened  to  leave  the  city.  From  that 
time  forward  the  Frenchmen  are  called 
by  Landucci  "  bestial,"  and  his  pages 
are  full  of  their  misdoings.  His  narra- 
tive of  their  doings  in  Italy  ends  with 
the  following  dramatic  account  of  the 
punishment  which  their  cruelty  called 
down  upon  their  heads  in  January  1504  : 

And  in  these  cold  days  many  Frenchmen, 
irho  conld  manage  to  escape,  fled  from  Naples 
naked  and  clotheless.  and  many  of  them  died 
in  the  territory  of  Rome  through  cold  and 
hunger,  for  they  lound  none  to  help  them 
through  the  cruelty  nhlch  they  bad  shown  in 
putting  cities  to  the  aword  and  sacking  every- 
thing. Through  God's  permiijsiou  they  died 
In  Rome  among  dung-heaps,  nhich  they  en- 
tered to  escape  from  the  cold.  If  the  Pope 
had  not  had  four  or  five  hundred  jackets  made 
and  given  to  them,  and  had  not  supplied  them 
with  money  and  put  them  on  galleys  lo  convey 
them  to  France,  they  would  all  have  died.  As  it 
was,  more  Ihan  five  hundred  died  of  cotd  ; 
they  found  them  in  the  morning  dead  on  the 
dung- heaps.  In  Rome  they  entered  such 
houses  as  Ihcy  found  open,  and  could  not  be 
dragged  out ;  they  were  beulen'  with  clubs,  but 
refused  to  move,  and  said  -Kill  us."  Never 
was  such  destruction.  And  still  [he  King  did 
not  send  Co  help  them,  but  had  forgotten  them. 
This  was  the  justice  of  God.  since  they  came  to 
massacre  and  plunder  others.  And  they  are 
all  blasphemers,  steeped  in  every  vice,  without 
faith  or  fear  of  God. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Lan- 
ducci's  diary  is  that  which  relates 
to  Girolamo  Savonarola.  The  good 
apothecary  makes  us  feel  from  day  to 
day  the  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion 
concerning  him.  We  realize  the  steps 
in  his  rise  and  fall.  We  understand  the 
force  of  his  fervid  eloquence,  of  his  zeal 
for    righteousness    which    swayed    the 
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minds  of    the  masses.     We    trace   the  highest  repute,  all  carried  on  with  entire 

course  of  the  inevitable  reaction,  when  order    and   perfect    obedience    to    the 

Savonaiola's  efforts  to  set  up  a  reform-  Frate.     Suchdevotion  was  shown  as  will 

ed  and  purified  Florence  made  him  an  perhaps    never    be    seen    again."     On 

important  political  personage.     We  see  '  December   14th    Savonarola    began   to 

how  his    watchful    enemies    seized   on  preach    "  that  Florence  should  take  a 

every  extravagance   which    he  uttered,  good    form    of    government."       "  He 

and    dogged    hia    steps   tilt    they    had  always  favored  the  people,"  says  Lan- 

brought  him  into  a  false  position  where  ducci,  "  and  always  declared  that  there 

his  ruin  was  certain.     Much  has  been  should  be  no  blood -shedding,  but  other 

written  about  Savonarola  ;  but  nowhere  kinds  of  punishment."     On   December 

does  he  stan'd,out  more  grandly  than  in  21st  "  he  preached  only  about  the  Con- 

the  simple  record  of  Landucct.  stitution,  and  °>cn  were  all  afraid  and 

It  is  an  error  to  regard  Savonarola  as  did  not  agree.  One  wanted  roast, 
an  exceptional  figure  in  Italian  history,  another  boiled  ;  one  went  with  Frate, 
There  were  many  famous  preachers  another  went  against  him.  Had  it  not 
among  the  Italians  who  worked  great  been  for  this  Frate  blood  would  have 
results  by  their  earnestness  ;  Bernardino  been  shed."  On  December  38th,  Lan- 
of  Siena  and  Capistrano  had  both  of  them  ducci  computes  that  the  auditors  of 
moved  Italy  within  the  century.  And  Savonarola  numbered  thirteen  or  four- 
there  were  many  other  preachers  and  teen  thousand  persons.  But  so  early 
wonder-workers  of  lesser  note.  Lan>  as  January  irth,  1495,  Savonarola  had 
ducci  records  in  147S,  "there  came  a  to  defend  himself  in  the  pulpit.  Letters 
hermit  and  preached  and  threatened  purporting  to  come  from  him  and  to 
many  misfortunes.  He  was  a  youth  of  seek  a  Medicean  restoration  were  forged 
twenty-four,  barefooted,  with  a  wallet  and  disseminated.  "  But  all  this  was 
on  his  back  ;  and  said  that  S.  John  and  false,  for  the  Frate  held  with  the  peo- 
ihe  angel  Raffael  had  appeared  to  hiro.  pie."  On  January  ryih  "  many  citizens 
One  morninghemountcd  the  balcony  of  began  to  be  scandalited  against  the 
the  Signori  to  preach,  and  the  magistrates  Frate,  saying,  '  This  wretched  Friar  will 
sent  him  away.  And  such-hke  things  bring  us  to  a  bad  end.' " 
happened  every  day."  In  1483  Lan-  Still,  in  spite  of  evil  prophecies,  Sav- 
ducci  narrates  the  death  of  a  friar  at  onarota's  influence  grew.  On  April  ist 
Faenza,  who  was  said  to  work  miracles,  he  preached  and  testified  that  "  the 
But  he  did  not  give  much  credit  to  Virgin  Mary  had  revealed  to  him  how 
these  stories.  "Every  day  such  things  the  city  of  Florence  had  to  be  more 
were  told  ;  one  day  there  was  an  appat-  glorious  and  more  wealthy  than  she  had 
ition  in  a  liver  and  next  day  in  a  maun-  ever  seen  before,  but  after  many 
lain;  and  some  one  spoke  to  a  lady  who  troubles;  this  he  promised  absolutely. 
was  the  Virgin.  I  mention  this  because  And  he  said  all  these  things  as  a  proph- 
the  world  was  uplifted  to  expect  great  et,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
things  from  God.  '  believed  him,  especially  those  who  were 

In  this  excited  state  of  public  feeling  free  from  party  passion."     There  were 

Savonarola  appeared  and  grew  famous  by  many  sermons  and  many  processions,  in 

his  preiiching.     His  predictions  of  com-  which  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  Santa 

ing  calamity  were  fulfilled  by  the  French  Maria  Impruneta  was  carried  through 

invasion,    during    which    his    resolute  the  streets.     Finally  the  popular  party 

bearing   greatly    increased    his    repute,  prevailed,  and  Savonarola's  views  of  a 

"  In    these  days    men   in  Florence  and  perfect  Constitution    were  adopted  by 

throughout  all  Italy  thought  that  he  was  the  city,  which  elected,  on  June  7th.  a 

a  prophet    and   a  man   of   holy    life."  Consiglio    Grande.     Immediately  after 

When  the  French  left  Florence  on   No-  this  triumph  of  his  policy,  Savonarola 

vembcr  28th,  1494,  Savonarola  was  al-  went  to  meet  Charles  VIII.  on  his  return 

most  iiuprcme.     He  proclaimed  a   reli-  from   Naples,   and  told  him  that  God 

gious  procession    on  December  8th,  to  willed     he      should     favor     Florence, 

obtain  the  divine  guidance  for  the  city.  "Such  was  the   esteem   and  devotion 

*' It  wasavery  wondrous  processionof  a  toward  the  Frate  that  there  were  many 

great  number  of  men  and  women  of  the  men  and  women  who,  if  he  hadsatd  to 
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them  'Go  into  the  lire,'  would  have 
obeyed  him."  But  no  practical  results 
followed  from  the  interview  of  Savona- 
rola with  the  French  King.  Pisa  was 
not  restored  to  Florence,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Frate,  said,  "  There,  believe 
in  your  Prate  who  says  that  be  has  Pisa 
in  his  hand." 

The  League  against  France  was  joined 
by  all  the  Italian  Powers  except  Flor- 
ence, which,  through  fear  of  a.  restora- 
tion of  the  Medici,  held  by  its  alliance 
with  France,  and  built  the  "  Sala 
Grande"  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  to  ac- 
commodate its  new  Council  and  be  a 
sign  of  its  determination  to  keep  its 
popular  constitution.  Bui  France  did 
not  restore  Pisa,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment increased  the  number  of  Savona- 
rola's enemies.  In  January  1495  "men 
went  by  night  round  San  Marco,  crying 
out  reproaches,  '  This  hog  of  a  friar 
should  be  burned  in  his  house,'  and  such 
tike  ;  and  some  wished  to  set  fire  to  San 
Marco."  But  still  the  moral  influence 
of  Savonarola  was  powerful.  Boys  were 
formed  into  guilds  for  the  promotion  of 
morality.  Loungers  in  the  streets  and 
gamblers  fled  when  they  heard  the  cry 
"  Here  come  the  boys  of  the  Frate," 
Profligacy  and  vice  were  driven  to  luik 
in  darkness.  "It  was  a  holy  time," 
says  Landucci,  "  but  it  was  short.  The 
evil  have  been  more  powerful  than  the 
good.  God  be  praised  that  I  saw  this 
short  time  of  holiness.  I  pray  God  that 
he  would  restore  to  us  that  holy  and 
shamefast  life. "  The  Carnival  of  1496 
marked  the  highest  point  of  Savona- 
rola's moral  reform.  Rude  joking  was 
laid  aside.  Religious  processions  took 
the  place  of  the  ribaldry  to  which  Lor- 
enzo de' Medici  had  accustomed  the 
Florentine  people.     The  youth  of  Flor- 


ence sang  Lauds  in  the  streets,  bearing 
olive  branches  in  [heir  hands.  "  We 
seemed  to  see  the  crowds  of  Jerusalem 
who  accompanied  Christ  on  Palm  Sun- 
day crying  '  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  And  well 
could  one  recall  the  words  of  Scripture, 
'  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings thou  hast  perfected  praise.' 
There  were  reckoned  six  thousand 
youths  or  more,  all  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  sixteen.  I  saw  these  things  and 
felt  much  pleasure,  and  some  of  my 
sons  were  among  those  blessed  and 
shamefast  bands."  Special  banks  of 
seats  were  erected  in  the  Duomo  for 
these  children,  who  were  trained  into  a 
choir,  "  They  sang  with  such  sweet- 
ness that  every  one  wept,  and  chiefly 
those  of  good  intent,  saying,  '  This 
thing  is  from  the  Lord.'  And  note  the 
wonder,  that  one  could  not  keep  any 
boy  in  bed  the  mornings  that  the  Frate 
preached.  All  ran  before  their  mothers 
to  the  preaching.  Truly  the  Church 
was  filled  with  angels."  Landucci 
draws  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  power 
of  moral  earnestness  working  on  the 
conscience  of  a  people  which  had  been 
awakened  by  calamity.  But  the  anom- 
alous position  of  Florence  in  Italian 
politics  was  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
Powers  of  Italy  were  bent  on  severing 
the  last  tie  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  the  attitude  of  Florence  was  felt  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  influence  of 
Savonarola.  Accusations  of  treachery 
were  preferred  against  him.  "  The 
poor  Frate  has  so  many  enemies,"  ex- 
claims Landucci  piteously.  How  he 
himself  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of 
this  may  be  shown  on  a  future  occasion. 
— Sa/ur/iay  Review. 
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It  is  not  then  enough  that  men  who  give 

The  best  gifts  given  of  man  to  man  should  fed. 
Alive,  a  snake's  head  ever  at  their  heel : 

Small  hurt  the  worms  may  do  them  while  they  live — 

Such  hurt  as  scorn  for  scorn's  sake  may  forgive. 

But  now,  when  death  and  fame  have  set  one  seal 
On  tombs  whereat  Love,  Grief,  and  Glory  kneel, 

Men  sift  all  secrets,  in  their  critic  sieve, 
r  Smies.— Vol.  XXXIX.,  Na  3  m  Digtizedt 
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Of  graves  wherein  the  dust  of  death  might  shrinlc 

To  know  what  tongues  defile  the  dead  man's  name 
With  loathsome  love,   and  praise  that  stings  like  shame. 

Rest  once  was  theirs,  who  had  crossed  the  mortal  brink  : 
No  rest,  no  reverence  now :  dull  fools  undress 
Death's  holiest  shrine,  life's  veriest  nakedness. 


A  man  was  born,  sang,  suffered,  loved,  and  died. 
Men  scorned  him  living:  let  us  praise  him  dead. 
His  life  was  brief  and  bitter,  gently  ted 

And  proudly,  but  with  pure  and  blameless  pride. 

He  wrought  no  wrong  toward  any  ;    satisfied 

With  love  and  labor,  whence  our  souls  are  fed 
With  largesse  yet  of  living  wine  and  bread. 

Come,  let  us  praise  him :  here  is  naught  to  hide. 

Make  bear  the  poor  dead  secrets  of  his  heart, 
Strip  the  stark-naked  soul,  that  all  may  peer. 
Spy,  smirk,  scofF,  snap,  snort,  snivel,  snarl,  and  sneer: 

Let  none  sg  sad,  let  none  so  sacred  part 

Lie  still  for  pity,  rest  unstirred  for  shame. 
But  all  be  scanned  of  all  men.     This  is  fame. 


'  Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass!"* 

If  one,  that  strutted  up  the  brawling  streets 
As  foreman  of  the  flock  whose  concourse  greets 

Men's  ears  with  bray  more  dissonant  than  brass. 

Would   change  from  blame  to  praise  as  coarse  and  crass 
His  natural  note,  and  learn  the  fawning  feats 
Of  lapdogs,  who  but  knows  what  luck  he  meets  ? 

But  all  in  vain  old  fable  holds  her  glass. 

Mocked  and  reviled  by  men  of  poisonous  breath, 

A  great  man  dies  :  but  one  thing  worst  was  spared  ; 
Not  all  his  heart  by  their  base  hands  lay  bared. 

One  comes  to  crown  with  praise  the  dust  of  death  ; 
And  lo,  through  hiro  this  worst  is  brought  to  pass. 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  ! 


Shame,  such  as  never  yet  dealt  heavier  stroke 

On  heads  more  shameful,  fall  on  theirs  through  whom 
Dead  men  may  keep  inviolate  not  their  tomb. 

But  all  its  depths  these  ravenous  grave-worms  choke. 

And  yet  what  waste  of  wrath  is  mine,  to  invoke 

Shame  on  the  shameless  ?     Even  their  natural  doom. 
The  native  air  such  carrion  breaths  perfume, 

The  nursing  darkness  whence  the  vermin  broke, 

The  cloud  that  wraps  them  of  adulterate  ink, 
Haih  no  sign  else  about  it,  wears  no  name. 
As  they  no  record  in  the  world,  but  shame. 

If  thankfulness  nor  pity  bids  them  think 

What  work  is  this  of  theirs,  and  pause  betimes, 
Not  Shakespeare's  grave  would  scare  them  off  with  rhymes. 
— Forinighily  Rci'irtt: 


'   TitHs  Andro»ieus,  Act  iv.,  Scene  3 
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EARTHQUAKE    WEATHER. 

BY   RICHARD   PROCTOR. 

The  world  in  general  and  Europe  in  round  and  all  day  long.  If  only  we 
particular  has  been  lately  visiled  by  a.  were  as  delicately  organized  as  a  seis- 
marked  and  unusual  spell  of  tempestu-  mometcr  (which,  thank  goodness,  is  not 
ous  earthquake  weather.  During  the  usually  the  case),  we  might  feel  out- 
last twelve  months,  the  unstable  crust  of  selves  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  regular 
this  respectable  and  usually  quiet  planet,  earthquake  weather  from  year's  end  to 
commonly   but    most   untruthfully   de-  year's  end. 

scribed  as  lerra  firma  and  the  solid  Anybody  who  has  ever  lived  for  any 
earth,  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  length  of  time  at  a  stretch  in  a  region 
spasmodic  commotion,  shaking  and  where  earthquakes  are  common  objects 
quaking  in  a  tremulous  manner  quite  of  the  country  and  the  seaside,  knows 
unworthy  of  its  years  and  experience ;  perfectly  well  what  earthquake  weather 
for,  as  the  astronomers  have  often  told  in  the  colloquial  sense  is  really  tike. 
Ds,  planets  as  tbey  grow  older,  ought,  You  are  sitting  in  the  piazza,  about 
properly  speaking,  to  grow  progressively  afternoon  tea-time  let  us  say,  ana  talk- 
steadier,  and  leave  oS  the  undignified  ing  aliout  nothing  in  particular  with 
pranks  and  junketings  of  ihcir  fast  and  the  usual  sickly  tropical  languor,  when 
fiery  adolescence.  The  past  year,  how-  gradually  a  sort  of  faintness  comes  over 
ever,  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  dis-  the  air,  the  sky  begins  to  assume  a  lurid 
linguished  by  the  frequency  and  scale  of  look,  the  street  dogs  leave  off  howling 
its  volcanic  and  seismic  phenomena,  hideously  in  concert  for  half  a  minute, 
Without  mentioning  such  common  every-  and  even  the  grim  vultures  perched 
day  occurrences  as  an  eruption  of  Vesu-  upon  the  housetops  forget  their  obtru- 
vius,  and  a  shake  or  so  at  Agram,  which  sive  personal  differences  in  a  common 
may  be  looked  upon  as  normal,  two  sense  of  general  uneasiness.  There  is 
great  pluionic  events  have  illustrated  an  ominous  hush  in  (he  air,  with  a  cor- 
the  history  of  poor  old  quavering  1883,  responding  lull  in  the  conversation  for  a 
the  Java  catastrophe  and  the  earthquake  few  seconds,  and  tlftn  somebody  says 
at  Ischia.  Bui,  besides  these  two  very  with  a  yawn,  "  It  feels  to  me  very  much 
big  things  in  the  volcanic  line,  there  like  earthquake  weather."  Next  min- 
have  been  lots  of  minor  tremblings  every-  ute,  you  notice  the  piazza  gently  raised 
where,  of  purely  local  interest,  some  of  from  its  underpropping  woodwork  by 
thetn  apparently  connected  together  in  some  unseen  power,  observe  the  teapot 
very  strange  and  interesting  ways.  All  quietly  deposited  in  the  hostess's  lap, 
Switzerland  has  been  tottering  about  and  are  conscious  of  a  rapid  but  grace- 
feebly  from  time  to  time  ;  the  heart  of  ful  oscillating  movement,  as  though  the 
sentimental  Germany  has  been  deeply  ship  of  state  were  pitching  bodily  and 
moved  ;  and  Asia  Minor  has  been  quickly  in  a  long  Atlantic  swell.  Al- 
shaken,  literally,  to  its  very  base.  As  most  before  you  have  had  time  to  feel 
if  all  this  were  not  enough.  Signer  Ber-  surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  inter- 
telli  of  Florence,  and  other  Italian  in-  ruption  (for  the  earth  never  stops  to 
vestigators,  have  been  recently  taking  apologize)  it  is  all  over  ;  and  you  pick 
the  trouble  to  prove  with  great  persist-  up  the  teapot  with  a  smile,  continuing 
ence  that  whenever  you  don't  happen  the  conversation  with  the  greatest  at- 
10  feel  an  earthquake,  you  ought  to  be  tainable  politeness,  as  if  nothing  at  all 
feeling  on«  ;  that  the  fault  is  all  in  your  unusual  had  happened  meanwhile.  With 
own  defective  human  senses  ;  that  the  earthquakes,  as  with  most  other  things 
earth  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  gentle  and  persons,  familiarity  breeds  con- 
imperceptible  tremor  everywhere  ;  and  tempt, 

that  the  soil  of  Italy,  even  in  districts  It   is    wonderful,    indeed,   how  very 

far  removed  from  volcanic  centres  like  quickly  and  easily  one  gets  accustomed 

Vesuvius   or    Etna,    goes   on    vibrating  at  last  to  these  little  mundane  accidents. 

without   any  intermission   all   the  year  At  first,  when  you  make  your  earliest  ac- 
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quainlance  wiih  an  earthquake  country,  the  "  Vicar  of  Walt  field  '")  has  "  puz- 
there  is  something  unspeakably  appall-  zled  the  philosophers  of  all  ages ;"  and 
ing  and  awsotne  io  the  sense  of  utter  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  they 
helplessness  which  you  feel  before  the  have  "broached  a  medley  of  opinions 
contemplation  of  a  good  shivering  earth-  upon  it"  quite  equal  to  those  so 
quake.  It  isn't  so  much  that  the  thing  learnedly  quoted  by  the  astute  possessor 
in  itself  is  so  very  alarming — nine  earth-  of  the  green  spectacles.  The  theory 
quakes  out  of  ten  in  any  given  place  do  that  earthquakes  are  due  to  abortive 
nothing  worse  than  bring  down  a  bit  of  wobbling  on  the  part  of  the  tortoise  who 
your  plaster  ceiling,  or  wake  you  up  supports  the  elephant  who  supports  the 
with  a  sound  shaking  in  your  bed  at  world,  is  now  entirely  abandoned  by 
night ;  it  is  the  consciousness  that  the  most  modem  seismologists  ;  and  the 
ot>e  seemingly  stable  and  immovable  ele-  hypothesis  that  they  are  produced  by 
ment  in  one  s  whole  previous  personal  the  writhing  efforts  of  AntRius,  Balder, 
experience,  the  solid  earth  that  we  are  or  any  other  suffering  subterranean  hero 
accustomed  to  contrast  so  favorably  with  has  also  fallen  into  deserved  contempt, 
stormy  seas  and  fitful  breezes,  has  at  last  Indeed,  no  single  explanation  seems 
played  us  false,  and  failed  visibly  be-  quite  sufficient  to  coverall  known  cases, 
neatb  our  very  feet.  Then,  again,  there  The  truth  about  the  matter  seems  to  be 
is  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  which  that  there  are  earthquakes  and  earih- 
goes  to  increase  one's  general  sense  of  quakes.  It  is  now  known,  by  an  ingeni- 
painful  insecurity.  For  all  other  calam-  ous  method  of  which  I  shall  have  more 
ities  we  are  more  or  less  prepared  be-  to  say  farther  on,  that  earthquakes  orig- 
forehand  ;  but  the  earthquake  comes  inate  at  very  different  depths— some- 
without  a  moment's  warning,  and  passes  times  quite  near  the  surface,  and  some- 
away  almost  before  you  have  had  time  to  times  at  a  very  considerable  distance  be- 
realize  the  veritable  extent  of  its  devas-  low  it.  The  great  shock  which  affected 
lations.  Yet,  for  all  that,  a  very  short  Central  Europe  in  187^  had  its  centre  or 
acquaintance  with  earthquakes  as  fre-  point  of  origin  nine  and  a  half  miles 
quent  visitors  enables  you  to  regard  down  in  the  earth  ;  while  that  at  Bel- 
iheir  occasional  arrival  with  a  tolerable  luno  in  the  same  y:ar  only  came  from  a 
imitation  of  equanimity.  You  even  depth  of  four  miles.  Apparently  no 
learn  to  laugh  at  tlTem,  when  they  come  earthquake  ever  starts  from  a  greater 
in  moderation  ;  though  of  course  there  distance  than  thirty  miles  down  in  the 
are  earthquakes  that  are  no  laughing  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  which  of  course 
matter  to  anybody  on  earth,  but  quite  shows  that  they  are,  comparatively 
the  opposite.  That  irreverent  Hark  speaking,  mere  external  surface  phe- 
Twain  once  set  forth  a  San  Francisco  nomena.  Science  moves  so  fast  nowa- 
almanac — 'Frisco,  of  course,  is  a  well-  days,  and  the  conceptions  that  till  yes- 
known  centre  of  "  seismic  activity" — in  terday  prevailed  upon  this  subject  even 
which  he  ventured  to  predict  the  year's  among  scientific  men  were  so  very  erro- 
weather,  after  the  fashion  so  courage-  neous,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
ously  and  imperlurbably  set  by  the  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  present  state 
Meteorological  Office,  his  predictions  of  the  question.  It  must  needs  be  brief, 
varying  from  "severe  shocks"  in  Dc-  of  course,  or  else  before  we  have  fairly 
ccmber  to  "mild  and  balmy  earth-  got  to  the  end  of  it,  science  may  have 
quakes"  in  the  best  and  warmest  part  of  moved  on  again  to  a  new  standpoint. 
July.  Indeed,  there  is  a  western  story  and  our  pretty  little  theory  upon  the 
of  a  fond  mother  who  sent  her  two  dear  subject  be  itself  shaken  down, 
boys  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  a  friend  Tilt  very  lately,  then,  it  was  always 
up-country,  on  the  ground  that  an  earth-  taken  for  (granted  that  the  crpst  of  the 
quake  was  shortly  expected  ;  but  before  earth  was  the  only  solid  portion  of  this 
the  first  week  was  well  over,  she  re-  planet,  and  that  the  whole  centre  was 
ceived  a  telegram  from  the  distracted  an  incandescent  mass  of  liquid  fire,  Oq 
friend,"  Please  take  back  youi  boys,  and  which  the  crust  gathered  lightly  like  a 
send  along  the  earthquake."  thin  film  of  floating  ice  on  a  pool  of  wa- 
The  origin  of  earthquakes,  like  the  ter.  Solongas  this  conception  was  rife, 
cosmogony  or  creation  of  the  world  (in  and  so  long  as  accurate  facts  about  the 
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depth  of  earthquakes  were  vanting,  it  rate  of  motion,  and  affects  the  same  sub- 
was  easy  enough  to  suppose  that  they  stances  in  exactly  the  same  way.  For 
were  caused  by  the  collapse  of  a  bit  of  example,  the  waves  move  fastest  through 
the  crust  upon  the  imaginary  liquid  in-  solid  granite,  and  slowest  through  loose 
terior.  Quite  recently,  liowever,  people  sand.  The  Java  earthquake  undoubt- 
have  begun  to  discover  from  a  vast  num-  edly  belonged  to  this  originally  volcanic 
ber  of  converging  proofs  that  the  earth  class,  and  was  connected  with  great  in- 
is  not  really  liquid  inside ;  that  it  ternal  disturbances,  which  ejected  vast 
couldn't  well  remain  liquid  under  the  quantities  of  pumice  and  ashes,  altered 
enormous  pressure  of  its  own  heavy  the  outline  of  Krakatoa  Island,  and 
outer  mass  ;  that  it  doesn't  behave  at  all  threw  up  a  whole  line  of  new  small  cra- 
as  a  mainly  liquid  globe  ought  to  behave  ters  on  a  crack  opened  in  the  sea-bed 
in  its  relations  with  surrounding  bodies  ;  between  Java  and  Sumatra.  The  con- 
but  that  on  the  contrary  it  gives  every  nection  of  the  Ischia  calamity  with  vol- 
indication  of  being  intensely  solid  and  canic  action  is  not  quite  so  unmistak- 
rigid  to  the  very  centre.  At  the  same  able,  but  the  proximity  of  the  island  to 
lime,  the  central  portion  of  the  earth  is  Vesuvius  is  alone  enough  to  suggest  that 
almost  certainly  at  such  a  white  heat  obvious  explanation  ;  and  Casamicciola, 
tjiat  it  would  be  in  a  molten  condition  has  indeed  long  been  known  as  a  seeth- 
were  it  not  for  the  enormous  pressure  of  ing  centre  of  volcanic  activity.  Nay, 
the  immense  mass  that  crushes  it  down  professor  Rossi,  who  with  Professor 
from  outside  ;  and  so,  if  this  pressure  is  Falmleri  of  Vesuvius  takes  charge  of 
anywhere  removed  (as  it  seems  to  be  at  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  in  Italy, 
volcanic  vents)  the  material  at  such  much  as  the  New  York  Herald  does  of 
points  would  doubtless  liquefy,  and  storms  in  England,  had  proposed  a 
might  be  squeezed  up  through  a  hole  to  short  time  before  the  catastrophe  to 
the  surface  as  a  molten  ouiBow.  have  a  meteorological  observatory  erect- 
Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  some  cd  at  Casamicciola,  so  as  to  take  obser- 
earthquakes  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  vations  upon  the  temperature  of  the  hot 
volcanic  eruptions.  Such  eruptions  are  baths  and  the  activity  of  the  fumaroles 
generally  ushered  in  by  a  series  of  pre-  or  natural  chimneys  for  letting  out  the 
monitory  tremblings,  just  by  way  of  smoke  and  steam  from  the  subterranean 
warning  the  inhabitants,  as  it  were,  to  fires,  and  thus  predict  the  probable  oc- 
look  out  for  squalls  in  the  immediate  currence  of  tremors  ;  but  the  good  hotel- 
future  ;  and  there  !s  very  little  doubt  keepers  of  the  gay  little  town  objected 
that  earthquakes  of  this  sort  are  due  to  to  this  natural  measure  of  precaution, 
essentially  volcanic  explosive  action.  In  because,  they  said,  the  observatory 
all  probability,  the  internal  heat  causes  might  give  an  appearance  of  danger, 
some  subterranean  reservoir  of  water  to  and  therefore  frighten  away  the  cosmo- 
flash  suddenly  into  steam  with  rapid  politan  visitors,  after  the  manner  of  the 
violence,  much  as  when  a  keltic  or  a  ostrich,  and  also  of  the  mayors  and  cor- 
boiler  bursts  ;  and  this  simple  outbreak  porations  of  English  watering-places,  in 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  all  re  typhoid  fever  and  drainage  Opera-  . 
the  known  effects  of  an  ordinary  earth-  tions  ! 

quake.  For  earthquakes,  in  spite  of  the  In  some  other  cases,  however,  earth- 
apparent  mystery  that  surrounds  their  quakes  undoubtedly  originate  in  places 
origin  and  nature,  are  at  bottom  nothing  remote  from  any  volcanic  region,  and  at 
more  than  waves  of  motion,  from  what-  comparatively  shallow  depths  below  the 
evercause,  propagated  through  the  solid  surface.  In  such  instances  we  roust 
material  of  the  earth  ;  and  their  phe-  have  recourse  to  some  other  explanation 
nomena  do  not  differ  in  any  way,  except  than  that  easy  deus  ex  machind  of  the 
sometimes  in  magnitude,  from  those  popular  mind — volcanic  action.  (There 
produced  by  ordinary  explosions  of  gas  are  a  great  many  people,  by  the  way, 
in  mines,  or  of  gunpowder  in  magazines,  who  think  anything  on  earth  can  be  ex- 
In  all  three  cases  a  wave  is  set  up  plained  by  simply  referring  it  to  volcanic 
through  the  rocks  or  clay  of  the  earth,  action,  just  as  there  are  others  who 
and  this  wave  travels  in  every  direction  swear  entirely  by  "  electricity"  as  a  sort 
outward,  with  about  the  same  absolute  of  universal  solvent,  and  ju8t.,as  somt 
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young  ladies  wisely  opine,  whenever  lamp  or  candle.  The  natural  conse- 
ihcy  see  anything  they  can't  understand,  quencc  is  that,  if  you  happen  to  be  sit- 
that  "  therearespringsinit.")  Springs,  ting  just  on  top  of  the  spot  where  the 
indeed,  have  very  likely  something  to  do  original  explosion  dr  snap  has  taken 
with  it,  too  ;  for  small  local  earthquakes  place,  you  feel  the  shock  like  a  bump  or 
are  probably  often  due  to  mere  collapses  thrust  from  below  ;  in  the  cheerful  Ian- 
in  the  roofs  of  natural  tunnels  and  cav-  guage  of  the  technical  seismologists  (who 
ems  formed  in  the  rocks  by  the  slow  ac-  are  realty  not  so  bad  at  long  words  as 
tion  of  trickling  water.  In  bigger  non-  most  other  scientific  people)  over  the 
volcanic  earthquakes  we  must  look  for  centre  of  origin  of  an  earthquake  the 
some  more  deep-seated  cause  ;  and  this  movement  is  perceived  as  a  vertical  up- 
is  doubtless  to  be  found,  as  Professor  and-down  motion.  A  ball  placed  on  the 
Geikie  observes,  in  the  sudden  snapping  ground  at  such  a  spot  will  be  jerked  up 
of  rocks  in  the  interior  subjected  to  pro-  into  the  aJt  several  limes  over,  exactly 
longed  and  intense  strains.  It  is  certain  as  a  good  player  tosses  a  shuttle-cock, 
that  the  weight  of  the  crust,  pressing  The  present  writer  has  experience  this 
upon  the  heated  central  mass,  does  really  vertical  movement  in  his  own  person, 
produce  such  strains,  often  to  an  extent  and  he  candidly  confesses  that  he  didn't 
hardly  to  be  measured  by  our  poor  lit-  like  it.  Fortunately  the  shock  was  a 
tie  human  units  of  force  ;  and  a  fracture  comparatively  gentle  one,  and  did  no 
so  produced  would  undoubtedly  spread  more  damage  than  just  snapping  off  the 
on  every  side  a  wave  of  movement,  laths  in  the  wall,  which  to  people  who 
which  would  become  visible  at  the  sur-  really  go  in  for  earthquakes  is  a  small 
face  as  an  earthquake.  In  fact,  wher-  matter  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Bui 
ever  railway  tunnels  are  driven  through  when  the  shock  is  at  all  severe,  it  may 
the  heart  of  a  mountain,  among  rocks  throw  up  paving  stones  straight  into  the 
much  compressed  by  the  side  thrusts  of  air  as  if  they  were  pebbles,  turn  Ihem 
surrounding  masses,  explosive  noises,  over  topsy-turvy  with  a  bold  someiSuult, 
like  a  big  gun  going  off,  are  often  heard,  and  bring  them  down  again  upon  the 
and  are  the  result  of  the  relief  afforded  ground  bottom  upward.  The  central 
by  such  a  snap,  exactly  as  when  an  point  of  each  eaithquake  is  determined 
overbent  bow  breaks  in  the  middle  with  (when  determined  at  aJl)  by  obser%ing 
a  loud  report.  The  rocks  have  been  at  what  place  objects  have  been  thus 
for  ages  in  a  state  of  strain,  and  the  tun-  flung  vertically  upward  into  the  air. 
nel  allows  them  here  and  there  to  relieve  As  we  recede  in  each  direction,  how- 
themselves  by  a  shock  or  sudden  break,  ever,  from  this  central  point,  the  waves 
Big  blocks  so  rent  have  been  sometimes  come  to  the  surface  more  and  more  ob- 
found  in  quarries.  If  this  can  happen  liquely  with  each  remove,  and  are  felt 
even  quite  near  the  surface,  where  the  as  an  undulatory  motion,  exactly  like 
strain  is  comparatively  small,  it  can  hap-  the  ground  swell  of  the  sea  heaving  and 
pen  a  great  deal  more  at  enormous  tossing  under  the  beam  of  a  small  boat, 
depths,  where  the  strain  is  practically  If  you  are  seated  writing  at  a  table  under 
incalculable.  such  circumstances  (as  the  present  nar- 
It  doesn't  much  matter  to  the  people  rator  also  once  happened  to  be  in  a  minor 
who  have  been  upset  by  an  earthquake,  shock),  the  effect  is  that  your  hand  is 
however,  what  its  particular  origin  may  jerked  three  or  four  times  over  the  sheet 
have  been  ;  and  indeed,  whatever  the  in  a  regular  symmetrical  fashion,  grad- 
origin,  the  earthquake  itself  behaves  in  ualiy  dying  away  as  the  shock  subsides. 
pretty  much  the  same  uproarious  way  "Pray  excuse  apparent  carelessness," 
under  all  circumstances.  The  one  com-  you  add  parenthetical  I  y,  "  we  have  just 
mon  practice  of  all  earthquakes  is  that'  had  our  usual  little  fortnightly  earth- 
they  diffuse  themselves  concentrically  quake  ;"  and  then,  if  you  are  a  seasoned 
and  spherically  in  every  direction  ;  start-  hand,  without  further  apology  you  go  on 
ing  from  a  central  point  they  spread  out,  as  before  with  the  general  thread  of  your 
not  only  sideways— like  wavelets  in  a  correspondence.  (One  can  gel  used  to 
pond  when  a  stone  is  thrown  in — but  anything  in  time.  That  courageous  pa- 
also  up  and  down  and  obliquely  as  well,  per,  the  Panama  S/ar  and  Hirald,  in 
exactly  as  light  diffuses  itself   from   a  the  same  volcanic  region,  kerns  9  UVl^ 
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stereotyped  heading  on  hand  for  casual  very  shallow  depth  indeed.  For  the 
emergencies,  "  Our  Periodical  Revolu-  same  reason,  the  area  affected  by  the 
tion.")  Well,  it  naturally  happens  that  wave  was  very  small,  so  that  the  shock 
the  farther  you  get  away  from  the  cen-  was  hardly  felt  even  just  across  the  bay 
tral  source  sideways,  tfie more  obliquely  at  Naples.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
do  the  waves  come  to  the  surface  ;  and  Herzogenrath  impulse  in  1873  started 
you  can  measure  the  amount  of  obliqui-  from  a  depth  of  something  like  Rfteen 
ty  by  noticing  the  way  in  which  build~  miles  ;  and  as  to  distance,  the  tremor 
ings,  walls,  and  so  forth  are  shattered  produced  by  the  great  Lisbon  earth- 
by  the  shock  as  it  emerges.  Even  in  a  quake  of  1755  shook  a  region  four  times 
very  gentle  earthquake — one  of  the  as  big  as  all  Europe  put  together.  This 
"  mild  and  balmy"  sort — where  no  big  very  respectable  shake  had  its  origin  un- 
buildings  are  dislocated,  the  plaster  on  der  the  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
the  walls  of  rooms  usually  serves  as  a  was  felt  from  the  north  of  Africa  on  the 
satisfactory  indication  of  the  direction  of  one  hand  to  the  coasts  of  Norway  and 
the  wave  ;  a  fact  which,  however  agree-  Sweden  on  the  other,  besides  disturbing 
able  to  men  of  science,  plasterers  and  the  philosophical  Puritans  of  distant 
paperhangers,  is  apt  to  render  earth-  New  England  at  their  sober  and  meta- 
quakes  in  the  concrete  a  decided  nui-  physical  tea-tables.  Earthquakes  in  the 
sancefrom  the  consumer's  point  of  view.  Andes  also  stretch  over  enormous  dis- 
On  the  average  of  cases,  the  cracks  or  tances  along  the  axis  of  the  mountain- 
lissures,  as  that  great  authority  on  earth-  chain  ;  one  in  1868  extended  over  some 
<^uakes  Mr.  MaUett  has  shown,  run  at  two  thousand  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
nght  angles  to  the  path  of  emergence,  without  advancing  very  far  into  the  sur- 
Where  the  shock  emerges  obliquely,  it  rounding  districts  on  either  side, 
doesn't  toss  things  straight  up  into  the  The  noises  that  accompany  earth- 
air,  as  is  the  case  directly  above  the  cen-  quakes  are  not  due,  it  would  seem,  to 
treof  disturbance,  but  rocks  them  back-  the  actual  earth-wave  itself,  but  to  the 
ward  and  forward  with  a  more  or  less  wave  in  the  air  which  it  sets  up.  Gen- 
violent  oscillatory  motion,  so  as  to  pro-  erally,  the  sound  is  likened  to  the  roll  of 
^uce  tbe  characteristic  undulating  eETect.  distant  thunder,  or  to  big  guns  as  heard 
It  is  by  means  of  observations  on  the  by  persons  in  full  retreat  from  the  field 
lines  of  emergence  (mostly  conducted  of  a  batde.  At  the  Ischian  earthquake, 
afterward,  of  course  ;  for  only  very  the  sound  was  said  to  be  something  like 
practised  hands,  like  Professor  Palmieri,  a  loud  boob — boob — boob,  repeated  at 
have  sang-froid  enough  calmly  to  watch  measured  intervals.  The  present  writer 
the  direction  of  an  earthquake  while  it  has  only  once  experienced  an  earthquake 
is  actually  in  progress)  that  the  depth  at  which  made  a  noise,  and  on  that  occa- 
which  the  disturbance  originated  can  be  sion  he  was  too  much  preoccupied  by 
approximately  determined.  You  find  deep  and  abstruse  thought  (concentrated 
out  at  a  great  many  points  along  its  chiefly  on  the  abstract  stability  of  his 
course  what  was  the  angle  at  which  the  bungalow  roof — regarded  merely,  of 
wave  emerged— in  other  words,  you  ob-  course,  as  an  interesting  question  of 
serve  the  direction  of  the  rents  in  build-  practical  physics)  to  form  any  personal 
ings;  then  you  draw  straight  lines  (in  opinion  as  to  what  it  soundedlike.  He 
imagination  only)  perpendicular  to  these  only  now  remembers  that  he  thought  it 
till  they  cut  the  vertical  line,  where  the  extremely  disagreeable,  and  felt  his  phil- 
earthquake  showed  itself  as  a  simple  up  osophical  faculty  considerably  freer  and 
and  down  movement ;  and  the  place  at  easier  as  soon  as  it  was  over.  But, 
which  all  the  lines  so  cut  the  vertical  is  then,  he  can  only  pretend  to  be  a  very 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  disturbance,  modest  amateur  seismologist.  He 
In  the  Ischia  disaster,  the  angle  at  which  doesn't  go  out  on  purpose  to  hunt  up 
the  waves  emerged  diminished  very  rap-  earthquakes  ;  he  is  quite  satisfied  with 
idly  as  one  receded  from  the  centre  of  making  dilettante  observations  upon 
the  disturbance  (which  lay  directly  un-  those  that  happen  to  drop  in  casually 
der  the  village  of  Casamenella) ;  and  upon  him  for  an  afternoon  call. 
therefore  the  origin  or  focus  (as  the  seis-  Besides  the  air-wave,  earthquakes  also 
mologisls  call  it)  must  have  been  at  a  give  rise  to  a  sea-wave,  whic^  is  often 
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far  more  destructive  to  life  and  property  slowly,  after  the  fashion  of  a  pendulum, 
than  the  earthquake  itself.  This  was  about  the  time  when  the  earthquake 
certainly  the  case  in  the  Java  calamity,  might  be  expected  to  have  reached  their 
where  the  effects  of  the  enormous  tidal  neighborhood.  The  fact  that  they  were 
wave  were  extremely  disastrous.  In  hanging  freely  from  above  made  them 
some  South  American  earthquakes,  the  easily  susceptible  to  the  slightest  tremor 
wall  of  water  raised  by  the  first  shock  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
has  reached  the  almost  incredible  height  perceptible.  Ardent  seismologists  might 
of  two  hundred  feet ;  and  successively  improve  this  hint  by  practising  as  much 
smaller  walls  have  rapidly  followed  to  as  possible  upon  the  trapeze. 
the  shore  in  a  gradual  diminuendo,  till  Earthquakes  and  other  similar  jars 
at  last  the  undulations  died  away  to  a  travel  at  different  rates  of  speed  through 
mere  ripple.  Occasionally  these  big  different  substances.  Mr.  Mallett  found 
waves  have  radiated  outward  right  across  that  the  shock  of  gunpowder  explosions 
the  entire  face  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  re-  moved  fastest  through  solid  granite, 
corded  in  Japan  (according  to  Professor  where  it  went  at  the  rate  of  1640  feet  a 
Milne)  twenty-five  hours  afterward,  at  a  second,  and  slowest  through  sand, 
distance  of  nearly  nine  thousand  miles  where  it  only  made  951  feet  in  the  same 
from  the  original  centre  of  disturbance  time.  The  Visp  earthquake  of  1855 
— not  bad  time  as  ocean  travelling  goes,  travelled  north  to  Strasburg  with  the 
The  Java  wave  not  only  affected  the  enormous  rapidity  of  2861  feet  per  sec- 
entire  coasts  of  India,  but  ran  up  the  ond  ;  but  southward  toward  Turin,  in> 
Hooghly  half-way  to  the  ghats  of  Cal-  fluenced  no  doubt  by  the  bad  example 
cutta,  and  even  made  itself  distinctly  of  the  Italian  railways  (or  else,  perhaps, 
felt  in  the  port  of  Aden.  It  was  also  by  the  nature  of  the  soil),  it  attained 
noted  in  South  Africa  and  at  Mauritius,  less  than  half  the  speed  it  had  shown  jn 
Curiously  enough,  the  great  earthquake  going  northward.  The  nature  of  the 
of  Lisbon  produced  no  visible  effect  on  materials  also  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
land  in  England,  but  it  jarred  and  shook  with  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  a 
all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  so  that  shock.  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  which 
tbe  water  in  them  oscillated  violently  for  was  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  great 
some  time  from  no  visible  external  tea-  earthquake  of  1692,  is  the  classic^  ex- 
son.  Loch  Lomond  rose  and  fell  two  ample  of  this  modifying  influence  of  soil 
and  a  half  feet  with  every  wave  for  five  and  underlying  geological  features.  The 
midutes  ;  Coniston  Water  dashed  itself  town  is  built  on  a  low  peninsula  of  solid 
wildly  about  as  if  it  expected  it  was  go-  white  limestone,  joined  to  the  mainland 
ing  to  be  made  into  a  reservoir  for  the  by  a  long  and  sultry  isthmus  of  swelter- 
supply  of  still  infantile  Manchester  ;  ing  sand  ;  and  a  large  sandy  belt  has 
and  the  bargees  on  the  Godalming  Canal  also  gathered  all  around  the  central  lime- 
were  only  prevented  from  supposing  stone  patch,  so  that  only  the  very  core 
that  a  steam-launch  had  just  passed  over  of  the  old  town  had  its  foundations  on 
the  course  by  considerations  of  historical  the  solid  rock.  When  the  earthquake 
propriety  (highly  praiseworthy  in  men  came,  the  houses  on  the  limestone  merely 
of  their  profession),  owing  to  the  fact  oscillated  violently,  but  were  left  stand- 
that  steam-launches  themselves  had  not  ing  in  the  end ;  whereas  the  city  that 
yet  begun  their  much- objurgated  exist-  was  built  on  the  sand  fell  bodily  to 
ence.  This  curious  effect  is  of  course  pieces  at  once,  owing  to  the  loose  in- 
due to  the  greater  mobility  of  liquids,  elastic  nature  of  the  subsoil.  To  this 
just  as  a  very  slight  jar  which  would  not  day,  the  terror  of  the  tradition  of  that 
visibly  affect  the  substance  of  the  table  great  calamity  has  not  yet  wholly  died 
will  make  the  water  in  the  finger-glasses  away  in  modern  Jamaica  ;  and  the  vis- 
rise  and  fall  with  a  slight  rhythmical  itor  who  goes  to  church  on  his  first  Sun- 
motion.  Indeed,  it  was  similarly  no-  day  in  the  island  notices  still  with  a  cer- 
ticed  at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon  catastro-  tain  solemn  awe  and  apprehension  the 
phe,  that  in  distant  places  where  no  ominous  addition  to  the  deprecations  in 
other  effect  was  produced,  chandeliers,  the  litany,  "  From  earthquake,  hurri- 
and  even  rows  of  tallow  chndles  hung  cane,  and  sudden  tempest.  Good  Lord 
up  in  shops,  began  to  swing  to  and  fro  deliver  us."     There  is  a  curious  monur 
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ment,  by  the  way,  at  a  place  called 
Green  B^y,  not  far  from  Port  Royat,  to 
a  French  Huguenot  refugee,  whose 
name  the  epitaph  anglicizes,  after  the 
custom  of  the  time,  into  "  Lewis  Galdy, 
Esq."  This  M.  Galdy  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  first  gulp  of  the  earthquake, 
but  disgorged  again  at  the  second  shock, 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  where  he  escaped 
by  swimming  to  a  neighboring  boat. 
Local  tradition  declares  that  this  is  the 
only  case  on  record  of  a  man  having 
been  thus  restored  after  being  once 
swallowed.  Anyhow,  M.  Galdy  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty,  and  sur- 
vived his  little  adventure  forty-seven 
years.  How  tired  he  must  have  got  of 
telling  the  story  ! 

We  in  England  are  fortunately  all  but 
quite  out  of  it  in  the  matter  of  earth- 
quakes. Of  course,  ftom^  the  verv  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  no  district  in  the  world 
is  really  absolutely  safe  against  such  vis- 
itations, and  an  earthquake  may  drop  in 
even  upon  us  any  day  unawares.  But 
as  the  visits  of  angels  are  proverbially 
few  and  far  between,  so  earthquakes  in 
Great  Britain  are  practically  speaking  of 
very  rare  occurrence  ;  and  when  they 
do  come,  only  the  very  wakefuUest  peo- 
ple ever  notice  them  at  all.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  one  place  in  Scotland,  Comrie 
to  wil,  which  always  gets  a  shaking 
whenever  there  is  any  shaking  going  on 
about  ;  but  then  Comrie  is  believed  to 
stand  above  a  line  of  dislocation  in  the 
rocks  composing  the  top  crust  of  the 
earth  just  in  that  neighborhood — there 
is  a  break  or  crack  there  apparently  ; 
and  the  reason  for  the  shaking  is  not,  in 
all  probability,  that  there  are  any  more 
earthquakes  at  that  particular  spot  than 
elsewhere,  but  that  the  break  stups  the 
wave  short,  so  to  speak,  and  throws  it 
back,  much  as  when  a  wave  of  water 
(for  example)  beats  against  the  ed^e  of 
one's  tub  if  one  happens  to  tilt  it  or 
knock  against  it.  In  the  earth,  as  a 
whole,  eaithquakes  are  most  frequent, 
of  course,  in  volcanic  regions  ;  every- 
body knows  that  they  come  exception- 
ally often  in  the  Andes,  in  Java  and 
Sumatra,  in  Japan,  and  in  other  familiar 
centres  of  plutonic  action.  The  great 
European  earthquake  belt  pretty  nearly 
coincides  with  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  its  subsidiary  seas — the 
Euxine,  Caspian,  and  Aral ;  and  it  is 


apparently  connected  with  the  range  of 
scattered  and  now  rather  feeble  or  dor- 
mant volcanoes  which  begins  with  Pico 
in  the  Azores,  runs  along  through  Vesu- 
vius, Stromboli,  and  Etna,  and  stretches 
away  as  far  as  the  basaltic  plateaus  of 
India  on  the  extreme  east. 

Earthquake  weather  in  the  meteoro- 
toglcat  or  climatic  sense  seems  to  be 
mainly  connected  with  such  volcanic 
disturbances.  It  indicates  some  change 
of  conditions  in  the  air,  some  curious 
upsetting  of  the  ordinary  circumstances 
under  which  we  live,  giving  rise  to  very 
indefinable  but  perfectly  recognizable 
sensations,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  the 
lower  animals  as  well.  A  sudden  feel- 
ing of  awe  seems  to  come  over  one  for 
no  particular  assignable  reason  ;  the 
birds  leave  off  singing  ;  the  dogs  forget 
to  howl ;  the  black  people  drop  for  a 
moment  from  their  perpetual  high  mon- 
otone of  shouting  and  quarrelling  ;  and 
in  a  minute  the  shock  is  upon  one. 
Perhaps  the  vague  sense  of  discomfort 
may  be  due  to  electrical  conditions 
(electricity,  as  usual,  comes  in  handy, 
and  is  much  In  demand  just  at  present); 
perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  mere  vapors 
of  sulphur  or  liberated  gases  in  the  air  ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  pure  superstition  ; 
but  almost  everybody  who  has  ever  lived 
in  an  earthquake  country  Is  tolerably 
certain  that  he  himself  always  feels  it. 
It  is  clear  at  any  rate  that  sundry  pre- 
monitory signs  and  tokens  do  really 
usher  in  the  advent  of  a  volcanic  earth- 
quake. Before  the  Casatnicciola  disas- 
ter, wells  dried  up  suddenly,  subterra- 
nean thunder  was  heard,  and  slight 
oscillations  of  the  earth  took  place  as  a 
sort  of  warning  of  the  coming  catastro- 
phe. Strangest  and  most  significant  of 
all,  as  showing  the  presence  of  odd  de- 
ranging circumstances  in  the  atmos- 
phere, or  powerful  electrical  disturb- 
ances, the  big  clock  In  the  Sala  Belli- 
azzi  stopped  twenty  minutes  before  the 
actual  approach  of  the  earthquake.  The 
hot  springs  also  underwent  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  another  indica- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  earthquake 
weather  may  be  produced.  Anybody 
who  has  ever  lived  at  Bath,  and  whose 
own  nerves  are  worth  anything  as  sensi- 
tive meteorological  instruments  (a  state 
of  body  by  no  means  to  be  coveted),  must 
have  noticed  how  often  in  the  trough  of 
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the  valley  by  the  Pump  Room  he  experi-  together  with  their  devastating  inunda- 
enced  on  certain  sultry  summer  days,  or  tion.  The  lava  spreads  to  a  depih  of 
on  close  muggy  winter  mornings,  a  sin-  some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  has  rolled 
gular  sinking  depression,  prompting  him  around  the  feet  of  mountains  and  hlled 
at  once,  according  to  temperament,  up  their  valleys  exactly  as  a  flood  of 
either  to  fling  himself  into  the  Avon,  to  water  might  have  done.  These  terrific 
take  a  glass  of  the  waters,  or  to  turn  "massive  eruptions"  ordtrect  outflows 
into  the  club  (or  a  brandy  and  seltzer,  of  incandescent  molten  matter  are  prob- 
That  feeling  is  the  nearest  possible  Eng-  ably  the  most  frightful  cataclysms  that 
lish  equivalent  to  the  peculiar  sensation  have  ever  visited  the  face  of  the  earth, 
of  earthquake  weather.  Nervous  people,  however,  may  console 
Though  earthquakes  are  now  one  of  themselves  by  the  consideration  that  the 
the  most  terrible  forms  in  which  the  in-  chances  of  their  being  overwhelmed  in 
ternal  energies  of  the  earth  usually  man-  such  an  outflow  are  practically  infini- 
ifest  themselves,  it  has  not  always  been  tesimal.  In  all  probability,  if  a  man 
so,  and  it  may  not  always  be  so  in  fut-  were  to  have  an  infinity  of  lives,  one 
ure.  There  have  been  geological  catas-  after  another,  he  would  have  to  get 
trophes  in  the  history  of  our  planet  im-  killed  in  a  railway  accident  eight  hundred 
measurably  more  awful  than  any  actual  and  ninety-Wo  times  over,  not  to  men- 
or  possible  earthquake — catastrophes  tion  several  hundred  thousand  natural 
compared  to  which  even  the  eruption  of  deaths  meanwhile,  before  he  ever  once 
Vesuvius  that  overwhelmed  Herculane-  got  himself  caught  in  a  fissure- eruption, 
um  and  Pompeii  was  but  a  small  and  The  fear  of  it  may  be  relegated  to  the 
unimportant  episode.  Professor  Gei-  same  ingenious  people  who  don't  much 
kie,  following  many  distinguished  Ameri-  trouble  themselves  about  the  typhoid 
can  geologists,  has  shown  that  the  vast  and  the  scarlatina  t(erms  that  are  forever 
basalt  plains  of  Western  America,  as  flitting  around  us,  but  are  terribly  afraid 
well  as  the  region  about  the  Giant's  every  passing  comet  has  a  sinister  inten- 
Causeway  in  north-eastern  Ireland,  have  tion  of  runnmg  full  tilt  at  this  one  par- 
been  produced  by  a  peculiar  form  of  ticular  insignificant  little  planet.  Curi- 
volcanic  action  which  he  calls  fissure-  ously  enough,  one  never  hears  of  any- 
eruptions.  In  these  cases  it  seems  that  body  who  has  abstract  fears  lest  a  comet 
molten  sheets  of  lava  of  enormous  size  might  interfere  with  the  domestic  astro- 
poured  forth  bodily  in  a  vast  flood  from  nomical  arrangements  of  Jupiter  and 
huge  rents  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  over-  Saturn. — Cornkill  Magazine, 
whelmed   many    hundred    square   miles 
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A    STOKV    OF    THE   SEEN    AND   THE   UNSEEN. 

I,  dates  himself  sweetly  and  courageously. 
And  amid  the  storms  and  burdens  of 

She  was  very  old,   and  therefore  it  middle  life  there  are  many  times  when 

was  very  hard   for  her  to  make  up  her  we  would  fain  push  open  the  door  that 

mind  to  die.  stands   ajar,  and   behind  which  there  is 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  at  all  the  ease  for  all  our  pains,  or  at  least  rest,  if 

general  view,  but  that  it  is  believed,  as  nothing   more.     But   Age,    which    has 

old  age  must  be  near  death,  that  it  pre-  gone  through  both  these  phases,  is  apt, 

pares  the  soul  for  that  inevitable  event,  out  of  long  custom  and  habit,  to  regard 

It   is  not  so,  however,   in   many  cases,  the  matter  from  a  different  view.     All 

In  youth  we  are  still  so  near  the  unseen  things  that  are  violent  have  passed  out 

out    of  which   we  came,  that   death    is  of   its   life — no   more  strong  emotions, 

rather  pathetic  than  tragic — a  thing  that  such  as  rend  the  heart — no  great  labors, 

touches   all   hearts,   but    to   which,    in  bringing  after  them  the  weariness  which 

many  cases,  the  young  hero  accommo-  is  unto  death,  but  the  calm  of^an  exist^ 
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ence  which  is  enough  for  its  needs,  hours  and  rules,  a  play  of  reflected  emo- 
which  affords  the  moderate  amount  of  tion  a  pleasant  exercise  of  faculty,  mak- 
comfort  and  pleasure  for  which  its  being  in^  her  feel  herself  still  capable  of  the 
is  now  adapted,  and  of  which  there  best  things  in  life — of  interest  in  her 
seems  no  reason  thai  there  should  ever  fellow-creatures,  kindness  to  them,  and  a 
be  any  end.  To  passion,  to  joy,  to  little  gentle  intellectual  occupation,  with 
anguish,  an  end  must  come  ;  but  mere  books  and  men  around.  She  had  not 
gentle  living,  determined  by  a  frame-  forgotten  anything  in  her  life — not  the 
work  of  gentle  rules  and  habits — why  excitements  and  delights  of  her  beauty, 
should  that  ever  be  ended  ?  When  a  nor  love,  nor  grief,  nor  the  higher  levels 
soul  has  got  to  this  retirement  and  is  she  had  touched  in  her  day.  She  did 
content  in  it,  it  becomes  very  hard  to  not  forget  the  dark  day  when  her  first- 
die  ;  hard  to  accept  the  necessity  of  bom  was  laid  in  the  grave,  nor  that  tri- 
dying,  and  to  accustom  one's  self  to  the  umphant  and  brilliant  climax  of  her  life 
idea,  and  still  harder  to  consent  to  carry  when  every  one  pointed  to  her  as  the 
it  out.  mother  of  a  hero.  All  these  things  were 
The  woman  who  is  the  subject  of  the  like  pictures  hung  in  the  secret  cham- 
following  narrative  was  in  this  position,  bers  of  her  mind,  to  which  she  could  go 
She  had  lived  through  almost  everything  back  in  silent  moments,  in  the  twilight 
that  is  to  be  found  in  life.  She  had  seated  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  balmy  after- 
been  beautiful  in  her  youth,  and  had  noon,  when  languor  and  sweet  thoughts 
enjoyed  all  the  triumphs  of  beauty  ;  are  over  the  world.  Sometimes  at  such 
had  been  intoxicated  with  flattery,  and  moments  there  would  be  heard  from  her  ■ 
triumphant  in  conquest,  and  mad  with  a  faint  sob,  called  forth,  it  was  quite  as 
jealousy  and  the  bitterness  of  defeat  likely,  by  the  recollections  of  the  tri- 
when  it  became  evident  that  her  day  was  umph  as  by  that  of  the  death-bed.  With 
over.  She  had  never  been  a  bad  these  pictures  to  go  back  upon  at  her 
woman,  or  false,  or  unkind  ;  but  she  will  she  was  never  dull,  but  saw  herself 
had  thrown  herself  with  all  her  heart  in-  moving  through  the  various  scenes  of 
to  those  different  stages  of  being,  and  her  life  with  a  continual  sympathy,  feel- 
had  suffered  as  much  as  she  enjoyed,  ing  for  herself  in  all  her  troubles — some- 
according  to  the  unfailing  usage  of  life,  times  approving,  sometimes  judging  that 
Many  a.  day  during  these  storms  and  woman  who  had  been  so  pretty,  so 
victories,  when  things  went  against  her,  happy,  so  miserable,  and  had  gone 
when  delights  did  not  satisfy  her,  she  through  everything  that  life  can  go 
had  thrown  out  a  cry  into  the  wide  air  through.  How  much  that  is  looking 
of  the  universe  and  wished  to  die.  And  back  upon  it !  passages  so  hard  that  the 
then  she  had  come  to  the  higher  table-  wonder  was  how  she  could  survive  them 
land  of  life,  and  had  borne  all  the  spites  — pangs  so  terrible  that  the  heart  would 
of  fortune — had  been  poor  and  rich,  seem  at  its  last  gasp,  but  yet  would  re- 
and  happy  and  sorrowful  ;  had  lost  and  vive  and  go  on. 

won  a  hundred  limes  over  ;  had  sal  at  Besides  these,  however,  she  had  many 

feasts  and  kneeled  by  death-beds,  and  mild  pleasures.     She  had  a  pretty  house 

followed  her  best-beloved  to  the  grave,  full  of   things  which  formed  a  graceful 

often,  often  crying  out  to  God  above  to  entourage  suitable,  as  she  felt,  for  such 

liberate  her,  to  make  an  end  of  her  an-  a  woman  as  she  was,  and  in  which  she 

guish^  for  that  her  strength  was  exhausted  took  pleasure  for  their  own  beauty — soft 

and  she  could  bear  no  more.  But  she  had  chairs  and  couches,  a  fireplace  and  lights 

borne  it  and  lived  through  all — and  now  which  were  the  perfection  of  tempered 

had  arrived  at  a  lime  when  all  strong  sen-  warmth  and    illumination.     She  had  a 

sations  are  over,  when  the  soul   is    no  carriage,  very  comfortable  and  easy,  in 

longer  either  triumphant  or  miserable,  which,  when   the  weather  was  suitable, 

and    when  life  itself,  and   comfort,  and  she  went  out  ;  and  a  pretty  garden  and 

ease,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  of  lawns,  in    which,   when    she    preferred 

the  fireside,   and    the    mild  beauty  of  staying  at  home,  she    could  have  her 

home  were  enough  for  her,  and  she  re-  little  walk  or  sit  out  under  the  trees, 

quired  no  more.     That  is,  she  required  She  had  books  in  plenty,   and  all  the 

very  little  more — a  useful    routine    of  newspapers  of  everything  that -was  need- 
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ful  to  keep  heT  within  the  reflection  of  "little  Mary"  as  having  once  been  lit- 
the  busy  life  which  she  no  longer  cared  tie,  and  not  yet  very  much  in  the  matter 
to  encounter  in  her  own  person.  The  of  size.  She  was  one  o(  ihe  pleasantest 
post  rarely  brought  her  painful  letters  ;  things  to  look  at  of  all  the  pretty  things 
for  all  those  impassioned  interests  which  in  Lady  Mary's  rooms,  and  she  had  the 
bring  pain  had  died  out,  .and  the  sorrows  most  sheltered,  peaceful,  and  pleasant 
of  others,  when  they  were  communicated  life  that  could  be  conceived.  The  only 
to  her,  gave  her  a  luxurious  sense  of  little  thorn  in  her  pillow  was,  that 
sympathy  yet  exemption.  She  was  whereas  in  the  novels,  of  which  she  read 
sorry  for  them ;  but  such  catastrophes  a  great  many,  the  heroines  all  go  and 
could  touch  her  no  more  ;  and  often  she  pay  visits  and  have  adventures,  she  had 
had  pleasant  letters,  which  afforded  her  none,  but  lived  constantly  at  home, 
something  to  talk  and  think  about,  and  There  was  something  much  more  serious 
discuss  as  if  it  concerned  her — and  yet  in  her  life,  had  she  known,  which  was 
did  not  concern  her — business  which  that  she  had  nothing,  and  no  power  of 
could  not  hurt  her  if  it  failed,  which  doinf*  anything  for  herself  ;  that  she  had 
would  please  her  if  it  succeeded-  Her  all  her  life  been  accustomed  to  a  modest 
letters,  her  papers,  her  books,  each  luxury  which  would  make  poverty  very 
coming  at  its  appointed  hour,  were  all  hard  to  her  ;  and  that  Lady  Mary  was 
instruments  of  pleasure.  She  came  over  eighty,  and  had  made  no  will.  If 
down-stairs  at  a  certain  hour,  which  she  she  did  not  make  any  will,  her  property 
kept  tb  as  if  it  had  been  ol  the  utmost  would  all  go  to  her  grandson,  who  was 
importance,  all  hough  it  was  of  no  im-  so  rich  already  that  her  fortune  would 
portance  at  all ;  she  took  just  so  much  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  fo  him  ; 
good  wine,  so  many  cups  of  tea.  Her  or  to  some  great-grandchildren  of  whom 
repasts  were  as  regular  as  clockwork —  she  knew  very  little — the  descendants  of 
never  too  late,  never  too  early.  Her  a  daughter  long  ago  dead  who  had  mar- 
whole  life  went  on  velvet,  rolling  ried  an  Austrian,  and  who  were  there- 
smoothly  along,  without  jar  or  interrup-  fore  foreigners  both  in  biith  and  name. 
Jion,  blameless,  pleasant,  kind.  People  That  she  should  provide  for  little  Mary 
talked  of  her  old  age  as  a  model  of  old  was  therefore  a  thing  which  nature  dc- 
age,  with  no  bitterness  or  sourness  in  it.  tnanded,  and  which  would  hurt  nobody. 
And,  indeed,  why  should  she  have  been  She  had  said  so  often  ;  but  she  deferred 
sour  or  bitter  ?  It  suited  her  far  better  the  doing  of  it  as  a  thing  for  which  there 
to  be  kind.  She  was  in  reality  kind  to  was  "  no  hurry."  For  why  should  she 
everybody,  liking  to  see  pleasant  faces  die  ?  There  seemed  no  reason  or  need 
about  her.  The  poor  had  no  reason  to  for  it.  So  long  as  she  lived,  nothing 
complain  of  her  ;  her  servants  were  very  could  be  more  sure,  more  happy  and 
comfortable  ;  and  the  one  person  in  her  serene,  than  little  Mary's  life  ;  and  why 
house  who  was  nearer  to  her  own  level,  should  she  die  ?  She  did  not  perhaps 
who  was  her  companion  and  most  im-  put  this  into  words  ;  but  the  meaning  of 
portant  minister,  was  very  comfortable  her  smile,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
too.  put  aside  every  suggestion  about  the 
This  was  a  young  woman  about  chances  of  the  hereafter  away  from  her, 
twenty,  a  very  distant  relation,  with  said  it  more  clearly  than  words-  It  was 
"  no  claim,"  everybody  said,  upon  her  not  that  she  had  any  superstitious  fear 
kind  mistress  and  friend — the  daughter  about  the  making  of  a  will.  When  the 
of  a  distant  cousin.  How  very  few  doctor  or  the  vicar  or  her  man  of 
think  anything  at  all  of  such  a  tie  !  but  business,  the  only  persons  who  ever 
Lady  Mary  had  taken  her  young  name-  talked  to  her  on  the  subject,  ventured 
sake  when  she  was  a  child,  and  she  had  periodically  to  refer  to  it,  she  assented 
grown  up  as  it  were  at  her  godmother's  pleasantly— Yes,  certainly,  she  must  do 
footstool,  in  the  conviction  that  the  it — some  time  or  other, 
measured  existence  of  the  old  was  the  "  It  is  a  very  simple  tbingto  do,*' the 
rule  of  life,  and  that  her  own  trifling  lawyer  said.  "  I  will  save  you  all 
personality  counted  for  nothing,  or  next  trouble  ;  nothing  but  your  signature  will 
to  nothing,  in  its  steady  progress.  Her  be  wanted — and  that  you  give  every 
name    was    Mary    too — always    called  day," 
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"  Oh,  I  should  ibink  DOtbing  oC  the  moment  the  whole  machinery  must  stop, 

trouble  !"  she  said.  She  was  neither  without  heart  nor  witb- 

"  And  it  would  liberate  your  mind  out  leligion,  but  on  the  contrary  a  good 

from  all  care,  and  leave  you  free    to  woman,  to  whom  many  gentle  thoughts 

think  of  things  more  important  still,"  had  been  given  at  various  portions  of 

said  the  clergyman.  her  career.     But  the  occasion  seemed  to 

•'  I  think  1  am  vcryfreeof  care,"  she  have  passed  for  that  as  well  as  other 

replied.  kinds  of  emotion.     The  mere    fact  of 

Then    the    doctor     added,    bluntly,  living  was  enough  for  her.  The    little 

"  And  you  will  not  die  an  hour    the  exertion  which  it  was  well  she  was  re^ 

sooner  for  having  made  your  will."  quired  to  make    produced  a    pleasant 

"  Die  !"  said  Lady  Mary,  surprised,  weariness.     It   was  a    duty    much  en- 

And  then  she  added,  with  a  smile,  "  I  forced  upon  her  by  all  around  her,  that 

hope  you  don't  think  so  little  of  me  as  she  should  do  nothing  which  would  ex- 

lo  believe  I  would  be  kept    back   by  haust  or  fatigue.     "  1  don't  want  you 

that  ?"  to  think,"  even  the  doctor  would  say  ; 

These  gentlemen  all  consulted  to-  "you  have  done  enough  of  thinking  in 
gether  in  despair;  and  asked  each  other  your  time."  And  this  she  accepted 
what  should  be  done.  They  thought  with  great  composure  of  spirit.  She 
her  an  egotist — a  cold-hearted  old  had  thought  and  felt  and  done  much  in 
woman,  holding  at  arm's-length  any  her  day ;  but  now  everything  of  the 
idea  of  the  inevitable.  And  so  she  did  ;  kind  was  over.  There  was  no  need  for 
but  not  because  she  was  cold-heaxled —  her  to  fatigue  herself ;  and  day  follow-  - 
because  she  was  so  accustomed  to  living,  cd  day,  all  warm  and  sheltered  and 
and  had  survived  so  many  calamities,  pleasant.  People  died,  it  is  true,  now 
and  gone  on  so  long — so  long  ;  and  be-  and  then  out  of  doors  ;  but  they  were 
cause  everything  was  so  somfortably  ar-  mostly  young  people,  whose  death 
ranged  about  her — alt  her  little  habits  might  have  been  prevented  had  proper 
so  firmly  established,  as  if  nothing  could  care  been  taken — who  were  seized  with 
interfere  with  them.  To  think  of  the  violent  maladies,  or  caught  sudden  in- 
day  arriving  which  should  begin  with  lections,  or  were  cut  down  by  accident 
omc  other  formula  than  that  of  her  — all  which  things  seemed  natural.  Her 
maid's  entrance  drawing  aside  the  cur-  own  contemporaries  were  very  few,  and 
tains,  lighting  the  cheeiful  fire,  bringing  they  were  like  herself — living  on  in 
her  a  report  of  the  weather ;  and  then  something  of  the  same  way.  At  eighty- 
the  little  tray,  resplendent  with  snowy  five  all  people  under  seventy  are  young  ; 
linen  and  shining  silver  and  china,  with  and  one's  contemporaries  are  very,  very 
its  bouquet  of  violets  or  a  rose  in  the  few. 

season,  the  newspaper   carefully  dried        Nevertheless  these  men    did   disturb 

and  cut,  the  letters— every  detail  was  so  her  a  little    about  her  will.     She  had 

perfect,   so  unchangmg,  regular  as  the  made  more  than  one  will  in  the  former 

morning.     It  seemed  impossible  that  it  days    during    her    active  life ;  but    all 

should  come  to  an  end.     And  then  when  those  to  whom  she  had  bequeathed  her 

she  came  down-stairs,  there  were  all  the  possessions  were  dead-     She  had   sur- 

little    articles    upon  her    table    always  vived  them  all,  and  inherited  from  many 

leady  to  her  hand  ;  a  certain  number  of  of  them,  which  had  been  a  hsrd  thing 

ihings   to   do.   each   at   the  appointed  in  its  time.     One  day  the  lawyer  had 

hour ;  the   slender  refreshments  it  was  been    more    than    ordinarily    pressing. 

necessary   for  her    to    take,  in    which  He  had  told  her  stories  of  men  who  had 

there  was  a  little  exquisite  variety — but  died    intestate,   and    left    trouble    and 

never  any  change  in   the  fact  that    at  penury  behind  them  to  those  whom  thev 

eleven  and  at  three  and  so  forth  some-  would  have  most  wished    to    preserve 

thing  had  to  betaken.     Had  a  woman  from  all  trouble.     It  would  not  have  be- 

wanted   to    abandon    the  peaceful    life  come   Mr.  Furnival  to  say   brutally   to 

which  was  ihtis  supported  and  carried  Lady   Mary — "  This  is  hgw    you    will 

on,    the    very   framework   itself   would  leave  your  godchild  when    you    die." 

have  resisted.    It  was  impossible  (almost)  But  he  told  her  story  after  story,  many 

to  contemplate  the  idea  that  at  a  given  oF  them  piteous  enough. 
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"  People  think  it  is  so  troublesome  a        "  Very  good  care,"  said  Lady  Mary  ; 

business,"  he  said,  "  when  it  is  nothing  and  then  she  bade  her  young  companion 

at   all — the  most    easy    matter  in    the  bring  that  book  she  had  been  reading, 

world.     We  are  getting  so    much  less  where  there  was  something  she  wanted 

particular  nowadays  about  formalities,  to  show  Mr.  Furnival.     "  It  is  only  a 

So  long  as  the  testator's  intentions  are  case  in  a  novel— but  I  am  sure  it  is  bad 

made  quite  apparent — that  is  the  chief  law  ;  give  me  your  opinion,"  she  said- 
matter,  and  a  very  bad  thing  for    us        He  was  obliged  to  be  civil,  very  civil, 

lawyers."  Nobody  is  rude  to  the  Lady  Marys  of 

'   I  dare  say,"  said  Lady  Mary,  "  it  is  life;  and  besides,  she  was  old  enough 

unpleasant  for  a  man  to  think  of  him-  to  have  an    additional    right   to  every 

self  as  '  the  testator.'     It  is  a  very  ab-  courtesy.     But  while  he  sat    over  the 

stract  title,  when  you  come  to  think  of  novel,     and     tried    with     unnecessary 

it."  vehemence  to  make  her  sec  what  very 

"Pooh!"    said    Mr.    Furnival,   who  bad  law  it  was,  and  glanced   from  her 

had  no  sense  of  humor.  smiling  attention  to  the  innocent  sweet- 

"  But  if  this  great  business  is  so  very  ness  of  the  girl  beside  her,  who  was  her 

simple,"  she  went  on,  "  one  could  do  loving  attendant,  the  good  man's  heart 

it,  no  doubt,  for  one's  self  ?"  was  sore.     He  said  many  hard  things 

"Many  people  do — but  it  is  never  of  her  in  his  own  mind  as  he  went  away, 
advisable,"  said  the  lawyer.  '  "  Vou  "  She  will  die,"  he  said,  bitterly. 
will  say  it  is  natural  for  me  to  tell  you  "  She  will  go  off  in  a  moment  when  no- 
that.  When  they  do,  it  should  be  as  body  is  looking  for  it,  and  that  poor 
simple  as  possible.  I  give  all  my  real  child  will  be  left  destitute."  .. 
property,  or  my  personal  property,  or  It  was  all  he  could  do  not  to  go  back 
my  shares  in  so-and-so,  or  my  jewels,  and  take  her  by  her  fragile  old 
or  so  forth,  to — whoever  it  may  be.  shoulders  and  force  her  to  sign  and  seal 
The  fewer  the  words  the  better,  so  that  at  once.  But  then  he  knew  very  well 
nobody  may  be  able  to  read  between  that  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  her 
the  lines,  you  know  ;  and  the  signature  presence,  he  would  of  necessity  be 
attested  by  two  witnesses  ;  but  they  obliged  to  subdue  his  impatience,  and 
must  not  be  witnesses  that  have  any  in-  be  once  more  civil,  very  civil,  and  try 
terest — that  is,  that  have  anything  left  to  suggest  and  insinuate  the  duty  which 
to  them  by  the  document  they  witness,"  he  dared  not  force  upon  her.  And  it 
Lady  Mary  put  up  her  hand  defensively  was  very  clear  that  till  she  pleased  she 
with  a  laugh.  It  was  Still  a  most  deli-  would  take  no  hint.  He  supposed  it 
cate  hand,  like  ivory,  a  little  yellowed  must  be  that  strange  reluctance  to  part 
with  age,  but  fine,  the  veins  standing  with  their  power  which  is  said  to-be 
out  a  little  upon  it,  the  5nger-tips  still  common  to  old  people,  or  else  that  hor- 
pink.  "  You  speak,"  she  said,  "  as  if  ror  of  death,  and  determination  to  keep 
you  expected  me  to  take  the  law  in  my  it  at  arm's-length,  which  is  also  corn- 
own  hands.  No,  no,  my  old  friend;  mon.  Thus  he  did  as  spectators  are  so 
never  fear,  you  shall  have  the  doing  of  apt  to  do,  he  forced  a  meaning  and 
it."  motive  into  what  had  no  motive  at  all, 

"  Whenever  you  please,  my  dear  lady  and  imagined  Lady  Mary,  the  kindest 

— whenever  you  please.     Such  a  thing  of  women,  to  be  of  purpose  and  inten- 

cannotbe  done  an  hour  too  soon.     Shall  tion  risking  the  future  of  the  giil  whom 

I  take  your  instructions  now  i '  she  had  brought  up,  and  whom  she  loved 

Lady  Mary  laughed,  and  said,  "  You  — not  with  passion,  indeed,  or  anxiety, 

were  always  a  very  keen  man  for  busi-  but  with  tender  benevolence  ;  a  theory 

ness.     I  remember  your  father  used  lo  which  was  as  false  as  anything  could 

say,   Robert  would   never    neglect    an  be. 
opening."  That   evening   in    her    room,    Lady 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  a  peculiar  look.  Mary,  in  a  very  cheerful  mood,  sat  by  a 

"  I  have  always  looked  after  my  six-  little  bright  unnecessary  fire,   with  her 

and-eightpences  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  writing-book  before  her,  waiting  till  she 

true  the    pounds    take    care  of  them-  should  be  sleepy.     It  was  the  only  point 

selves."  in  which  she  was  a  little  hard  upon  her 
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maid,  who  in  every  other  respect  was 
the  best- treated  of  servants.  Lady 
Mary,  as  it  happened,  had  often  no  in- 
clination for  bed  till  the  night  was  far 
advanced.  She  slept  little,  as  is  com- 
mon enough  at  her  age.  She  was  in 
her  wann  wadded  dressing-gown,  an 
article  in  which  she  still  showed  certain 
traces  (which  were  indeed  visible  in  all 
she  wore)  of  her  ancient  beauty,  with 
her  white  hair  becomingly  arranged  un- 
der a  cap  of  cambric  and  lace.  At  the 
last  moment,  when  she  had  been  ready 
to  step  into  bed,  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  told  jervis  that  she  would 
write  a  letter  or  two  first.  And  she  had 
written  her  letters,  but  still  felt  no  in- 
clination to  sleep.  Then  there  fluttered 
across  her  memory  somehow  the  con- 
versation she  had  held  with  Mr.  Fumi- 
val  in  the  morning.  It  would  be  amus- 
ing, she  thought,  to  cheat  him  out  of 
some  of  those  six-and-eightpences  he 
pretended  to  think  so  much  of.  It 
would  be  still  more  amusing,  next  time 
the  subject  of  her  will  was  recurred  to, 
to  give  his  arm  a  little  tap  with  her  fan, 
and  say,  "  Oh,  that  is  all  settled, 
months  ago."  She  laughed  to  herself 
at  this,  and  took  out  a  fresh  sheet  of 
paper.  It  was  a  little  jest  that  pleased 
her. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  one  up 
yet,  Jervis,  except  you  and  me?"  she 
said  to  the  maid.  Jervis  hesitated  a 
little,  and  then  said  that  she  believed 
Mr.  Brown  had  not  gone  to  bed  yet  ; 
for  he  had  been  going  over  the  cellar, 
and  was  making  up  his  accounts.  Jer- 
vis was  so  explanatory  that  her  mistress 
divined  what  was  meant.  "  I  suppose 
I  have  been  spoiling  sport,  keeping 
you  here,"  she  said,  good-humoredly  ; 
for  it  wa^  well  known  that  Miss  Jervis 
and  Mr,  Brown  were  engaged,  and  that 
they  were  only  waiting  (everybody  knew 
but  Lady  Mary,  who  never  suspected  it) 
the  death  of  their  mistress  to  set  up  a 
lodging-house  in  Jermyn  Street,  where 
they  fully  intended  to  make  their  fort- 
une, "Then  go,"  Lady  Miry  said, 
"  and  call  Brown.  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness paper  to  write,  and  you  must  both 
witness  my  signature,"  She  laughed 
to  herself  a  little  as  she  said  this,  think- 
ing how  she  would  steal  a  march  on 
Mr.  Furnival.  "  I  give  and  bequeath," 
she  said  to  herself  playfully,  after  Jervis 


had  hurried  away.  She  fully  intended 
to  leave  both  of  these  good  servants 
something,  but  then  she  recollected  that 
people  who  are  interested  in  a  will  can- 
iu)t  sign  as  witnesses.  "  What  docs  it 
matter  ?"  she  said  to  herself  gayly  ;  "  if 
it  should  ever  be  wanted,  Mary  would- 
see  to  that."  Accordingly  she  dashed 
off  in  her  pretty  old-fashioned  hand- 
writing, which  was  v^ry  angular  and 
pointed,  as  was  the  fashion  in  her  day, 
and  still  very  clear,  though  slightly 
tremulous,  a  few  lines,  in  which,  re- 
membering -playfully  Mr.  Furnival's 
recommendation  of  "few  words,"  she 
left  to  little  Mary  all  she  possessed, 
adding,  by  the  prompting  of  that  recol- 
lection about  the  witnesses,  "  She  will 
take  care  of  the  servants. "  It  filled  one 
side  only  of  the  large  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  which  was  what  Lady  Mary 
habitually  used.  Brown,  introduced 
timidly  by  Jervis,  and  a  little  overawed 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  bedchamber, 
came  in  and  painted  solidly  his  large 
signature  after  the  spidery  lines  of  his 
mistress.  She  had  folded  down  the 
paper,  so  that  neither  saw  what  it  was. 

"  Now  I  will  go  to  bed,"  Lady  Mary 
said,  when  Brown  had  left  the  room. 
"  And  Jervis,  you  must  go  to  bed 
too." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  Jervis. 

"  I  don't  approve  of  courtship  at  this 
hour." 

"  No,  my  lady,"  Jervis  replied,  dep- 
recating and  disappointed. 

"  Why  cannot  he  tell  his  tale  in  day- 
light ?" 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  there's  no  tale  to 
tell,"  cried  the  maid.  "  We  are  not  of 
the  gossiping  sort,  my  lady,  neither  me 
nor  Mr,  Brown."  Lady  Mary  laughed, 
and  watched  while  the  candles  were  put 
out  ;  the  fire  made  a  pleasant  flicker  in 
the  room — it  was  autumn  and  still 
warm,  and  it  was  "  for  company"  and 
cheerfulness  that  the  little  fire  was  lit  ; 
she  liked  to  see  it  dancing  and  flicker- 
ing upon  the  walls — and  then  closed  her 
eyes  amid  an  exquisite  softness  of  com- 
fort and  luxury,  life  itself  bearing  her 
up  as  softly,  filling  up  all  crevices  as 
warmly,  as  the  downy  pillow  upon 
which  she  rested  her  still  beautiful  old 
head. 

If  she  had  died  that  night .'  The 
little  sheet  of  paper  that  meant  so  much 
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lay  openly,  innocently,  id  her  writing- 
book,  along  with  the  letters  she  had 
written,  and  looking  of  as  little  impor- 
tance as  they.  There  was  nobody  iit 
the  world  who  grudged  old  Lady  Mary 
one  of  those  pretty  placid  days  of  hers. 

Brown  and  Jervis,  if  they  were  some- 
times 2  little  impatient,  consoled  each 
other  that  they  were  both  sure  of  some- 
thing in  her  will,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  a.  very  good  place.  And  all 
the  rest  would  have  been  very  well  con- 
tent that  Lady  Mary  should  live  for- 
ever. But  how  wonderfully  it  would  have 
simplified  everything,  and  how  much 
trouble  and  pain  it  would  have  saved  to 
everybody,  herself  included,  could  she 
have  died  that  night ! 

But  naturally  there  was  no  question 
of  dying  on  that  night.  When  she  was 
about  to  go  down-stairs  next  day.  Lady 
Mary,  giving  her  letters  to  be  posted, 
saw  the  paper  which  she  had  forgotten 
lying  beside  them.  She  had  forgotten 
all  about  it,  but  the  sight  of  it  made  her 
smile.  She  folded  It  up  and  put  it  in 
an  envelope  while  Jervis  went  down- 
stairs with  the  letters ;  and  then,  to 
carry  out  her  joke,  she  looked  round 
her  to  see  where  she  would  put  it. 
There  was.  an  old  Italian  cabinet  in  the 
room  with  a  secret  drawer,  which  it  was 
a  little  difhcult  to  open,  almost  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  who  did  not  know  the 
secret.  Lady  Mary  looked  round  her, 
smiled,  hesitated  a  little,  and  then 
walked  across  the  room  and  put  the  en- 
velope in  the  secret  drawer.  She  was 
still  fumbling  with  it  when  Jervis  came 
back,  but  there  was  no  connection  in 
Jervis's  mind  ihen,  or  ever  after,  be- 
tween (he  paper  she  had  signed  and  this 
old  cabinet,  which  was  one  of  the  old 
lady's  toys-  She  arranged  Lady  Mary's 
shawl,  which  had  dropped  off  her 
shoulders  a  little  in  her  unusual  activity, 
and  took  up  her  book  and  her  favorite 
cushion,  and  all  the  little  paraphernalia 
that  moved  with  her,  and  gave  her  lady 
her  arm  to  go  down-stairs  ;  where  little 
Mary  had  placed  her  chair  just  at  the 
right  angle,  and  arranged  the  little  table, 
on  which  there  were  so  many  little  neces- 
saries and  conveniences,  and  was  stand- 
ing smiling,  the  prettiest  object  of  all, 
the  climax  of  the  gentle  luxury  and 
pleasantness,  to  receive  her  godmother. 


who  had  been  her  providence  all  her 
life. 

But  what  a  pity  \  oh,   what  a  pity, 
that  she  had  not  died  that  night ! 

H. 
Life  went  on  after  this  without  any 
change.  There  was  never  any  change 
in  that  delightful  house ;  and  if  it  was 
years  or  months,  or  even  days,  the 
young^t  of  its  inhabitants  coutd  scarcely 
tell,  and  Lady  Mary  could  not  tell  at 
all.  This  was  one  of  her  little  impcr^ 
feotions — a  little  mist  which  hung  like 
the  lace  about  her  head  over  her 
memory.  Shecould  not  remember  how 
time  went,  or  that  there  was  any  differ- 
ence between  one  day  and  another. 
There  were  Sundays,  it  was  true,  which 
made  a  kind  of  gentle  measure  of  the 
progress  of  time  ;  but  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  that  she  thought  it  was  always 
Sunday — they  came  so  close  upon  each 
other.  And  Time  (lew  on  gentle  wings, 
that  made  no  sound  and  left  no  re- 
minders. She  had  her  little  ailments 
like  anybody,  but  in  reality  less  than 
anybody,  Seeing  there  was  nothing  to 
fret  her,  nothing  to  disturb  the  even 
tenor  of  her  days.  Still  there  were 
times  when  she  took  a  little  cold,  or  got 
a  chill,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  as 
she  went  from  one  room  to  another. 
She  came  to  be  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  time— an  old  lady  who  had  seen 
everybody  worth  seeing  for  generations 
back — who  remembered  as  distinctly  as 
if  they  had  happened  yesterday,  great 
events  that  had  taken  place  before  the 
present  age  began  at  all,  before  the  great 
statesmen  of  our  time  were  bom.  And 
in  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  as 
everybody  said,  her  mind  as  clear  as 
ever,  her  intelligence  as  active,  reading 
everjthing,  interested  in  everything,  and 
still  beautiful  in  extreme  old  age. 
Everybody  about  her,  and  in  particular 
all  the  people  who  helped  to  keep  the 
thorns  from  her  path,  and  felt  them- 
selves to  have  a  hand  in  her  preserva- 
tion, were  proud  of  Lady  Mary  ;  and 
she  was  perhaps  a  little,  a  very  little, 
delightfully,  charmingly  proud  of  her- 
self. The  doctor,  beguiled  by  profes- 
sional vanity,  feeling  what  a  feather  she 
was  in  his  cap,  quite  confident  that  she 
would  reach  her  hundredth    birthday. 
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and  with  an  ecstatic  hope  that  even,  by 
grace  of  his  admirable  treatment  and 
her  own  beautiful  constituiion  she  might 
(almost)  solve  the  problem  and  live  for- 
ever, gave  up  troubling  about  the  will 
which  at  a  former  period  he  had  taken 
so  much  interest  in.  "  What  is  the 
use?"  he  said;  "she  will  see  us  all 
out."  And  the  vicar,  though  he  did 
not  give  in  to  this,  was  overawed  by  the 
old  lady,  who  knew  everything  that 
could  be  taught  hei,  and  to  whom  it 
seemed  an  impertinence  to  utter  com- 
monplaces about  duty,  or  even  to  sug- 
gest subjects  of  thought.  Mr.  Furnival 
was  the  only  man  who  did  not  cease  his 
representations,  and  whose  anxiety 
about  the  young  Mary,  who  was  so 
blooming  and  sweet  in  the  shadow  of 
the  old,  did  not  decrease.  But  the  recol- 
lection of  the  bit  of  paper  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  the  cabinet,  fortified  his  old 
client  against  alt  his  altacKs.  She  had 
intended  it  only  as  a  jest,  with  which 
some  day  or  other  to  confound  him,  and 
show  how  much  wiser  she  was  than  he 
supposed.  It  became  quite  a  pleasant 
subject  of  thought  to  her,  at  which  she 
laughed  to  herself.  Some  day,  when 
she  had  a  suitable  moment,  she  would 
order  him  to  come  with  all  his  formali- 
ties, and  then  produce  her  bit  of  paper, 
and  turn  the  laugh  against  him.  But 
oddly,  the  very  existence  of  that  little 
document  kept  her  indifferent  even  to  the 
laugh.  It  was  too  much  trouble  ;  she 
only  smiled  at  him,  and  took  no  more 
notice,  amused  to  think  how  astonished 
he  would  be — when,  if  ever,  he  found  it 
out. 

It  happened,  however,  that  one  day  in 
the  early  winter  the  wind  changed  when 
Lady  Mary  was  out  for  her  drive :  at 
least  they  all  vowed  the  wind  changed. 
It  was  in  the  south,  that  genial  quarter, 
when  she  set  out,  but  turned  about  in 
Home  uncomfortable  way,  and  was  a 
keen  north-easter  when  she  came  back. 
And  in  the  moment  of  stepping  from 
the  carriage  she  caught  a  chill.  It  was 
the  coachman's  fault,  Jervis  scud,  who 
allowed  the  horses  to  make  a  step  for- 
ward when  Lady  Mary  was  getting  out, 
and  kept  her  exposed  standing  on  the 
step  of  the  carriage,  while  he  pulled 
them  up  ;  and  it  was  Jervis'a  fault,  the 
footman  said,  who  was  not  clever 
enough  to  get  her  lady  out,  or  even  to 
Naw  Smus.— Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  3 


throw  a  shawl  round  her,  when  she  per- 
ceived how  the  weather  had  changed. 
It  is  always  some  one's  fault,  or  some 
unforeseen  unprecedented  change,  that 
does  it  at  the  last.  Lady  Mary  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  ill,  and  did  not  bear 
it  with  her  usual  grace.  She  was  a  little 
impatient  at  first,  and  thought  they 
were  making  an  unnecessary  fuss.  But 
then  there  passed  a  few  uncomfortable 
feverish  days,  when  she  began  to  look 
forward  to  the  doctor's  visit  as  the  only 
thing  there  was  any  comfort  in.  After- 
ward she  passed  a  night  of  a  very  agitat- 
ing kind.  She  dozed  and  dreamed,  and 
awoke  and  dreamed  again.  Her  life 
seemed  all  to  run  into  dreams — a 
strange  confusion  was  about  her, 
through  which  she  could  define  nothing. 
Once  waking  up,  as  she  supposed,  she 
saw  a  group  round  her  bed,  the  doctor 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand  (how  should 
the  doctor  be  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ?)  holding  her  hand  or  feeling  her 
pulse  ;  little  Mary  at  one  side  crying — 
why  should  the  child  cry  ?  and  Jervis 
very  anxious,  pouring  something  into  a 
glass.  There  were  other  faces  there 
which  she  was  sure  must  have  come  out 
of  a  dream,  so  unlikely  was  it  thai  they 
should  be  collected  in  her  bed-chamber  ; 
and  all  with  a  sort  of  halo  of  feverish 
light  about  them,  a  magnified  and  mys- 
terious importance.  This  strange  scene, 
which  she  did  not  understand,  seemed 
to  make  itself  visible  all  in  a  moment 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  then  disap- 
peared again  as  suddenly  as  it  came. 

in. 

When  she  woke  again  it  was  morning  ; 
and  her  first  waking  consciousness  was, 
that  she  must  be  much  better.  The 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat  was  alto- 
gether gone.  She  had  no  desire  to 
cough — no  difficulty  in  breathing.  She 
had  a  fancy,  however,  that  she  must  be 
still  dreaming,  for  she  felt  sure  that 
some  one  had  called  her  by  her  name, 
"  .Mary."  Now  all  who  could  call  her 
by  her  Christian  name  were  dead  years 
ago— therefore  it  must  be  a  dream. 
However,  in  a  short  time  it  was  re- 
peated— "  Mary,  Mary  !  get  up  ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  do."  This  voice  con- 
fused her  greatly.  Was  it  possible  that 
all  that  was  past  had  been  mere  fancy  ; 
that  she  had  but  dreamed  th^se  long,^ 
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long  years — maturity  and  motherhood, 
and  trouble  and  triumph,  and  old  a^e  at 
the  end  of  all  ?  It  seemed  to  her  possi- 
ble that  she  might  have  dreamed  the 
rest,  for  she  had  been  a  gicl  much  given 
to  visions  ;  but  she  said  to  herself  that 
she  never  could  have  dreamed  old  age. 
And  then  with  a  smile  she  mused  and 
thought  that  it  must  be  the  voice  that 
was  a  dream  ;  for  how  could  she  get  up 
without  Jervis,  who  had  never  appeared 
yet  to  draw  the  curtains  or  make  the 
fire  ?  Jervis  perhaps  had  sat  up  late. 
She  remembered  now  to  have  seen  her 
that  time  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
her  bedside,  so  that  it  was  natural 
enough,  poor  thing,  that  she  should  be 
late.  Get  up  !  who  was  it  that  was 
calling  to  her  so.  She  had  not  been  so 
called  to,  she  who  had  always  been  a 
great  lady,  since  she  was  a  girl  by  her 
mother's  side.  "  Mary,  Mary !"  It 
was  a  very  curious  dream.  And  what 
was  more  curious  still  was,  that  by  and 
by  she  could  not  keep  still  any  longer, 
but  got  up  without  thinking  anymore  of 
Jervis,  and  going  out  of  her  room  came 
all  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  company 
of  people  all  very  busy — whom  she  was 
much  surprised  to  find  at  first,  but  whom 
she  soon  accustomed  herself  to,  finding 
the  greatest  interest  in  their  proceed- 
ings, and  curious  to  know  what  they 
were  doing,  'f  hey,  for  their  part,  did 
not  seem  at  all  surprised  by  her  appear- 
ance, nor  did  any  one  stop  to  explain, 
as  would  have  been  natural  ;  but  she 
look  this  with  great  composure,  some- 
what astonished  perhaps,  being  used, 
wherever  she  went,  to  a  great  many  ob- 
servances and  much  respect,  but  soon, 
very  soon,  becoming  used  to  it.  Then 
some  one  repeated  what  she  had  heard 
before.  "  It  was  time  you  got  up — for 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  To  do,"  she  said,  "  for  me  ?"  and 
then  she  looked  round  upon  them  With 
that  charming  smile  which  had  sub- 
jugated so  many.  "  I  am  afraid,"  she 
said,  "  you  will  find  me  of  very  little 
use.  I  am  too  old  now,  if  ever  I  could 
have  done  much,  for  work." 

"  Oh  no,  you  are  not  old — you  will 
do  very  well,"  some  one  said, 

'*  Not  old  !"— Lady  Mary  felt  a  little 
offended  in  spite  of  herself.  "  Perhaps  I 
like  flattery  as  well  as  my  neighbors," 
she  said  with  dignity,  "  but  then  it  must 


be  reasonable.  To  say  I  am  anything 
but  a  very  old  woman — " 

Here  she  paused  a  little,  perceiving 
for  the  first  time  with  surprise  that  she 
was  standing  and  walking  without  her 
stick  or  the  help  of  any  one's  arm,  jquite 
freely  and  at  her  ease,  and  that  the  place 
in  which  she  was  had  expanded  into  a 
great  place  like  a  gallery  in  a  palace,  in- 
stead of  the  room  next  her  own  into 
which  she  had  walked  a  few  minutes  ago  ; 
but  this  discovery  did  not  at  all  affect  her 
mind,  or  occupy  her  except  with  the 
most  passing  momentary  surprise. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  feel  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter and  stronger,"  she  said. 

"  Quite  well,  Mary,  and  stronger  than 
ever  you  were  before  ?" 

"Who  is  it  that  calls  me  Mary?  I 
have  had  nobody  for  a  long  time  to  call 
me  Mary  ;  the  friends  of  my  youth  are 
all  dead.  I  think  that  you  must  be 
right,  although  the  doctor,  I  feel  sure, 
thought  me  very  bad  last  night.  I 
should  have  got  alarmed  if  I  had  not 
fallen  asleep  again." 

"  And  then  woke  up  well  ?" 

"Quite  well:  it  is  wonderful,  but 
quite  tiue.  You  seem  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  me?" 

"  I  know  everything  about  you.  You 
have  had  a  very  pleasant  life,  and  do 
you  think  you  have  made  the  best  of  it  ? 
Your  old  age  has  been  very  pleasant," 

"  Ah  !  you  acknowledge  that  I  am 
old,  then  ?"  cried  Lady  Mary,  with  a 

"  You  are  old  no  longer,  and  you  are 
a  great  lady  no  longer.  Don't  you  see 
that  something  has  happened  to  you  ? 
It  is  seldom  that  such  a  great  change 
happens  without  being  found  out." 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  true  1  have  got  better  all 
at  once-  I  feel  an  extraordinary  re- 
newal of  sirength,  I  seem  to  have  left 
home  without  knowing  it ;  none  of  my 
people  seem  near  me.  I  feet  very  much 
as  if  I  had  just  awakened  from  a  long 
dream.  Is  it  possible,"  she  said,  with 
a  wondering  look,  *'  that  I  have 
dreamed  all  my  life,  and  after  all  am 
just  a  girl  at  home?"  The  idea  was 
ludicrous,  and  she  laughed.  "  You  see 
I  am  very  much  improved  indeed,"  she 
said. 

She  was  still  so  far  from  perceiving 

the  real  situation,  that  some  one  came 

toward  her  out  of  the  group  of  people 
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about — some  one  whom  she  recognized  Lady  Mary,  vith  a  liftle  of  that  natural 

— with  the  evident  intention  of  explain*  resentment  with  which  one  hears  one's 

ing  to  her  how  it  was.     She  slatted  a  self  accused — however  ready  one  may  be 

little  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  held  out  to  accuse  one's  self, 

her  hand,  and  cried  :  "Youhere!  lam  "  Permit  me,"  said  he,  and  took  her 

very  glad  to  see  you — doubly  glad,  since  hand  and  led  her  away  without  further 

I  was  told  a  few  days  ago  that  you  had  explanation.     The  people  about  were  so 

— died."                                          '  busy  with  their  own  occupations,  that 

There  was  something  in  this  word  as  they  took  very  little  notice  ;  neither  did 

she  herself  pronounced  it  that  troubled  she  pay  much  attention  to  the  manner  in 

her  a  little.     She  had  never  been  one  of  which  they  were  engaged.     Their  looks 

those  who  are  afraid  of  death.     On  the  were  friendly  when  ihey  met  her  eye, 

contrary,  she  had  always  taken  a  great  and  she  too  felt  friendly,  with  a  sense 

interest  in  it,  and  liked  to  hear  every-  of  brotherhood.      But  she  had  always 

thing  that  could  be  told  her  on  the  sub-  been  a  kind  woman.     She  wanted    to 

ject.     It  gave  her  now,  however,  a  curi-  step  aside  and  help,  on  more  than  one 

ous  little  thiiil  of  sensation,  which  she  occasion,   when  it  seemed  to  her  that 

did  not  understand:  she  hoped  it  was  some  people  in  her  way  had  a  task  above 

not  superstition.  their  powers  ;  but    this  her   conductor 

"  You  have  guessed  rightly,"  he  said  would     not     permit.       And     she    eo- 

— "quite  right.     That   is  one  of  the  deavored  to  put  some  questions  to  him 

words  with  a  false  meaning,  which  is  to  as  they  went  along  with  still  less  snc- 

us  a  mere  symbol  of  something  we  can-  cess. 

not  understand.     But  you  see  what  it  "  The  change  is  very  confusing,"  she 

means  now,"  said  ;  "  one  has  no  standard  to  judge 

It  was  a  great  shock,  it  need  not  be  by.     I  should  like  to  know  something 

concealed.     Otherwise    she    had    been  about — the  kind  of  people — and  the — 

quite  pleasantly  occupied  with  the  in-  manner  of  life." 

terest  of  something  new,  into  which  she  "For  a  time,"   he  said,   "you  will 

had  walked  so  easily  out  of  her  own  bed-  have  enough  to  do,  without  troubling 

chamber,    without     any    trouble,     and  yourself  about  that." 

with  the   delightful    new  sensation    of  This  naturally  produced  an    uneasy 

health     and     strength.     But    when     it  sensation  in  her  mind.     "  I  suppose," 

flashed  upon  her  that  she  was  not  to  go  she  said  rather  timidly,  "  that  we  are 

back  to  her  bedroom  again,  nor  have  not  in — what  we  have  been  accustomed 

any  of  those  cares  and  attentions  which  to  call  heaven  ?" 

had  seemed  necessary  to  existence,  she  "  That  is  a  word,"  he  said,  "  which 

was  very  much    startled    and    shaken,  expresses    rather    a  condition    than    a 

Died  !     Was  it  possible  that  she  person-  place." 

ally  had  died  ?    She  had  known  it  was  a  "But    there   must   be    a    place — in 

thing  that  happened  to  everybody;  but  which  that  condition  can  exist."     She 

yet.     And  it  was  a  solemn  matter,  to  be  had  alway.s  been  fond  of  discussions  of 

prepared   for,  and  looked   forward   to  this  kind,   and  felt  encouraged  to  find 

whereas —    "  If  you  mean    that    I  too  that  they  were  still    practicable.      "  It 

— "    she   said,  faltering   a   little;  and  cannot    be  the — Inferno,  that  is  clear 

then  she  added,  "  it  is  very  surprising,"  at  l^ast,"  she  added  with  the  sprightli- 

with  a  trouble  in  her  mind  which  yet  ness  which  was  one  of  her  characteris- 

was  not  all  trouble.     "  If  that  is  so,  it  tics  ;    perhaps — Purgatory  ?     since  you 

is  a  thing  well  over.     And  it  is  very  infer  that  I  have  something  to  endure." 

wonderful  how  much  disturbance  people  "  Words    are    interchangeable,"    he 

give  themselves  about  it — if  this  is  all."  said  ;  "  that  means  one  thing  to  one  of 

"  This  is  not  all,  however,"  her  friend  us  which   to  another    has     a     totally 

said;  "you  have  an  ordeal  before  you  different     signification."     There     was 

which  you  will  not  find  pleasant.     You  something  so  like  his  old  self  in  this, 

are  going  to  think  about  your  life,  and  that  she  laughed    with  an     irresistible 

all  that  was  imperfect  in  it,  and  which  sense  of  amusement, 

might  have  been  done  better."  "  You  were  always  fond  of  the  oracu- 

"  We  are  none  of  us  perfect,"  said  lar,"  she  said.     She  was  conscious  that    . 
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on  former  occasions,  if  he    had    made  forth,  receiving  no  word  of  comfort  in 

such  a  speech  to  her,  though  she  would  respect  to  it,  meeting  only  with  a  look 

have  felt  the  same  amusement,  she  would  of  sadness  and  compassion,  which  went 

not  have  expressed  it  so  frankly.     But  to  her  very  heart.     She  came  forth  as  if 

he  did  not  take  it  at  all  amiss.     And  she  bad  been  driven  away,  but  not  by 

her   thoughts    went  on    in  other  direc-  any  outward  influence,  by  the  force  of 

tions.     She  felt  herself  saying  over  to  her  own  miserable  sensations.      "  I  will 

herself  the  words  of  the  old  north-coun-  write,"    she  said  to  herself,  "and  tell 

try  dirge,  which  came  to  her  recollection  them — I    will    go — "     And    then     she 

she  knew  not  how—  stopped  short,   remembering  that    she 

■■  If  hosen  and  shoon  ihou  gaveM  nane.  could  neither  go  nor  write— that  all  com- 

The  vhins  shall  prick  iheeintitl  ibe  baoe."  mum  cation  With  the  world  she  had  left 

When  she  saw  that  her  co»p„ion  herd  '"^  dOKd.     Was  it  all  closed  ?     Was 

her,  she  asked,  "  Is  that  lr«e  ?"  '^"f  ,"°  ""V    "''""=■''  '.Tl''f,''°Sl 

He  shook  his  head  a  little.     •'His  reach  those  who  remained  behmd  ?    She 

toomatlerofract.-hesaid,  "aslneed  =™e'';    "".  ""'    P^^tykom   '!>= 

hardly  tell  you.     Hosen  atid  shoon  are  P.""^''',"     '"'''""^^  I""    P"""^!)'- 
good,  but  they  do  not  al-ays  sufficiently        Oh,   Ic"  ««e-you  have   teen  longer 

indiafe  the  siate  of  the  heart."  >""  >l>a".I-cannot  one  send  a  letter,  :. 

Lady    Mary    had    a     consciousness  n'cssage,  if  it  were  only  a  single  word  ? 

which  was   pleasant  to  her,  ihat  so  far  ,    '.'  "I""  '''  ,'''"">•  »'°PP'"B  ■■"!  l"" 

as  the  hoseJ  and  shoon  went,  she  had  '"■"S  •."'  ',''"'*  '"8"  » .■«'"  P?.'"; 

abundant  means  of  preparing  herself  for  <>'?  'f  l^?'"'"'°1'  '"ch    «P"i"nt 

the  pricks  of  any  road,  ho.Sver  rough  ;  "'S''' '."'   \'""^"'.''.'.'  ''"\    ...   , 

but   she  had   ni   tim^   to  indulge  thi;  .       "  is  to  England,     she  said,  think- 

pleasing  relleclion,   for  she  was  shortly  '"«  J'  "•'"'  ">  "''  "  "<>  ''"«''  <!»"«" 

introduced  into  a  great  building  full  of  *^..  f,*?.'!"'     .,     ...     ...     j    ..  . 

irinnmeraWe  rooms,  in  one  of  which  her  ,      *"•  .  "'  •"<i-.»f >l;|"e his  head,      I 
comoanion  left  her  '*  impossible. 

■^  ■  "  But  it  is  to  set    something  right. 

jY  which  out  of  mere  inadvertence,  with  no 

ill  meaning — "     No,  no  (she  repeated 

The  door  opened,  and  she  *felt  herself  to    herself),    no     ill     meaning — none! 

free  to  come  out.      How  long  she  had  "  Oh  sir,  for  charity  !  tell  me  how  1  can 

been  there,  or  what  passed  there,  is  not  find  a  way.     There  must — there  must  be 

for  any  one  to  say.     She  came  out  ting-  some  way." 

ling  and  smarting — if  such  words  can  be        He  was  greatly  moved  by  the  sight  of 

used — with  an  intolerable    recollection  her    distress.     "  I    am   but  a  stranger 

of  the  last  act  of  her  life.     So  intoler-  here,"   he  said;    "I    may   be    wron;;. 

aljle  was  it  that  all  that  had  gone  before,  There  are  others  who  can   tell  you  bet- 

and  all  the  risings  up  of  old  errors  and  ter  ;  but" — and  he  shook  his  head  sadly 

visions  long  dead,  were  forgotten  in  the  — "  most  of  us  would  be  so  thankful,  if 

sharp  and  keen  prick  of  this,  which  was  we  could,   to  send  a  word,  if  it  were 

not  over  and  done  like  the  rest.     No  only  a  single  word,  to  those  we  have  left 

one  had  accused  her,  or  brought  before  behind,  that  I  fear,  I  fear — " 
her  Judge  the  things  that  were  against        "  Ah  !"  cried  Lady  Mary,  "  but  that 

her.     She  it  was  who  had  done  it  all —  would  be  only  for  tenderness  ;  whereas 

she  whose  memory  did  not  spare  her  one  this  is  for  justice  and  for  pity,  and  to 

fault,  who  remembered  everything.    But  do  away  with  a  great  wrong  which  I  did 

when  she  came  to  that  last  frivolity  of  before  I  came  here." 
her  old  age,  and  saw  for  the  first  time         "  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  he  said  ; 

how  she  had  played  with  the  future  of  but  shook  his  head  once  more  as   he 

the  child  whom  she   had  brought  up,  went  away.     She  was  more  careful  next 

and  abandoned  to  the  hardest  fate — for  time,  and  chose  one  who  had  the  look 

nothing,  for  folly,  for  a  jest — the  horror  of  much  experience  and  knowledge  of 

and  bitterness  of  the  thought  filled  her  the   place.     He    listened    to  her   very 

mind  to  overflowing.     In  the  first  an-  gravely,  and  answered  Yes,  that  he  was 

cuish  of  that  recollection  she  had  to  go  one  of  the  officers,  and  could  telliher 
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whatever    she    wanted    to    know  ;  but  which  not  a  word  could  go,  was  more 

when  she  told  him  what  she  wanted,  he  terrible  than  can  be  said  in  words.     She 

too  shook  his  head.     "  1  do  not  say  it  looked  piteously  upon  them,  with  that 

cannot  be  done,"  he  said.     "  There  are  anguish  of  helplessness  which  goes  to 

some  cases  in  which  it  has  been  success-  every  heart,  and  cried,  "What  is  im- 

ful,  but  very  few.     It  has  often  been  possible  ?    To    send   a   word — only    a 

attempted.     There  is  no  law  against  it.  word — to    set    right    what    is   wrong  P 

Those  who  do  it  do  it  at  their  own  risk.  Oh,  I  understand,"  she  said,  lifting  up 

They  suffer   much,  and  almost   always  her  hands.     "  I   understand  !  that     to 

they  fail."  send  messages  of  comfort  must  not  be  ; 

"  No,  oh  no.     You  said  there  were  that  the  people  who  love  you  must  bear 

some  who  succeeded.     No  one  can  be  it,  as  we  all  have  done  in  our  time,  and 

more  anxious  than  I.     I  will  give — any-  trust  to  God  for  consolation.  But  I  have 

thing — everything  I  have  in  the  world  !  done  a  wrong  !  Oh,  listen,  listen  to  me, 

— "  my  friends.      I  have  left  a  child,  a  young 

He  gave  her  a  smile,  which  was  very  creature,  unprovided  for— without  any 

grave  nevertheless,  and    full    of    pity,  one  to  help  her.     And  must  that  be  ? 

"  You  forget,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  Must  she  bear  it,  and  I  bear  it,  forever, 

nothing  to  give;  and  if  you  had,  that  and  no  means,  no  way  of  setting  it  right  ? 

there  is  no  one  here  to  whom  it  would  Listen  to  me  !     I  was  there  last  night — 

be  of  any  value."  in   the  middle  of  the  ni^ht  I  was  stilt 

Though   she  was  no  longer  old  and  there — and  here  this  morning.     So    it 

weak,  yet  she  was  still  a  woman,  and  must    be    easy  to    come — only  a  short 

she  began  to  weep,  in  the  terrible  failure  way  ;  and  two  words  would  be  enough 

and  contrariety  of  all  things  ;  but  yet  — only  two  words  !" 

she     would     not     yield.     She     cried:  They  gathered  closer  and  closer  round 

"There  must  be  some  one  here  who  her,  full  of  compassion.     "  It  is  easy  to 

would  do  it  for  love.     I  have  had  peo-  come,"  they  said,  "  but  not  to  go." 

pie  who  loved  me  in  my  time.     1  must  And  one  added,  "  It  will  not  be  for- 

have  some  here  who  have  not  forgotten,  ever  ;  comfort     yourself.     When     she 

Ah  !  I  know  what  you  would  say.     I  comes  here,  or  to  a  belter  place,  that 

lived  so  long  I  forgot  them  all,  and  why  will  seem  to  you  only  as  a  day." 

should  they  remember  me  ?"  "But    to  her,"   cried  Lady  Mary — 

Here  she  was  touched  on  the  arm,  "  to  her  it  will  be  long  years— it  will  be 

and  looking  round,  saw  close  to  her  the  trouble  and  sorrow  ;  and  she  will  think  I 

face  of  one  whom,  it  was  very  true,  she  took  no  thought  for  her ;  and  she  will  be 

had  forgotten.     She  remembered    him  right,"  the  |>enitent  said,  with  a  great 

but  dimly,  after  she  had  looked  long  at  and  bitter  cry. 

him.     A  little  group  had  gathered  about  It  was  so  terrible  that  they  were  all 

her,  with  grieved  looks,  to  see  her  dis-  silent,  and  said  not  a  word  ;  except  the 

tress.     He  who  had   touched  her  was  man  who  had  loved  her,  who  put  his 

the  spokesman  of  them  all.  hand  upon  her    arm,  and  said,   "We 

"  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do,"  are  here  for  that ;  this  is  the  fire  that 

he  said,  "  for  you  and  for  love."     And  purges  us — to  see  at  last  what  we  have 

then  they  all   sighed,  surrounding  her,  done,  and  the  true  aspect  of  it,  and  to 

and  added,  "  But  it  is  impossible — im-  know  the  cruel  wrong,  yet  never  be  able 

possible  !"  to  make  amends." 

She  stood  and  gazed  at  them,  recog-  She  remembered  then  that  this  was  a 

nizing  by  degrees  faces  that  she  knew,  man  who  had  neglected  all  lawful  affec- 

and  seeing  in  all  that  look  of  grief  and  tions,  and  broken   the   hearts  of  those 

sympathy  which  makes  all  human  souls  who  trusted  him  for  her  sake  ;  and  for 

brothers.     Impossible  was  not  a  word  a  moment  she  forgot  her  own  burden  in 

that  had  been  often  said  to  be  in  her  sorrow  for  his. 

life  ;  and  to  come  out  of  a  world   in  It  was  now  that  he  who  had  called 

which    everything    could   be    changed,  himself  one  of  the  officers  came  forward 

everything  communicated  in  the  twink-  again — for  the  littfc  crowd  had  gathered 

ling  o(  an  eye,  and  tind  a  dead  blank  round  her  so  closely  that  he  had  been 

before  her  and   around    her,    through  shut  out.     He  said,  "  No  one  can,carry 
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your  message  for  you  ;  that  is  not  per-  And  another  said,  "  All  wilt  be  made 

mitted.     But  there  is  still  a  possibility,  clear.     It  is  but  for  a  time." 

You  may  have  pennission  to  go  yourself.  She  turned  from  one  to  another,  and 

Such  things   have  been    done,  though  back  again  to  the  first  speaker — he  who 

they  have  not    oftea  been    successful,  had  authority. 

But  if  you  will — "  He  said,  "  It  is  very  rarely  success- 
She  shivered  when  she  heard  him  ;  ful  ;  it  retards  the  course  of  your  peni- 
and  it  became  apparent  to  her  why  no  tence.  It  is  an  indulgence,  and  it  may 
one  could  be  found  to  go — for  all  her  bring  harm  and  not  good  ;  but  if  the 
nature  revolted  from  that  step  which  it  meaning  is  generous  and  just,  permis- 
was  evident  must  be  the  most  terrible  sion  will  be  given,  and  you  may  go." 
which  could  bethought  of.  She  looked  Then  all  the  strength  of  her  nature 
at  him  with  troubled,  beseeching  eyes,  rose  in  her.  She  thought  of  the  child 
and  the  rest  all  looked  at  her,  pitying  forsaken,  and  of  the  dark  world  round 
and  trying  to  soothe  her.  her,  where  she  would  find  so  few 
"  Permission  will  not  be  refused,"  he  friends  ;'and  of  the  home  shut  up  in 
said,  "  for  a  worthy  cause."  which  she  had  lived  her  young  and 
Upon  which  the  others  all  spoke  to-  pleasant  life  ;  and  of  the  thoughts  that 
gether,  entreating  her.  "  Already,"  must  rise  in  her  heart,  as  though  she 
they  cried,  "they  have  forgotten  you  were  forsaken  and  abandoned  of  God 
living.  You  are  to  them  one  who  is  and  man.  Then  Lady  Mary  turned  to 
dead.  They  will  be  afraid  of  you  if  the  man  who  had  authority.  She  said, 
they  can  see  you.  Oh,  go  not  back  !  "  If  He  whom  I  saw  to-day  will  give  me 
Be  content  to  wait — to  wait ;  it  is  only  His  blessing,  I  will  go — *'  and  they 
a  little  while.  The  life  of  man  is  noth-  all  pressed  round  her,  weeping  and  kiss- 
ing ;  it  appears  for  a  little  lime,   and  ing  her  hands. 

then  it  vanishes  away.     And  when  she  "  He  will  not  refuse  His  blessing," 

comes  here  she  will  know — or  in  a  bet-  they  said  ;  "  but  the  way  is  terrible,  and 

ter  place."     They  sighed  as  they  named  you  are  still  weak.     How  can  you  en- 

the  better  place  ;  though  some  smiled  counter  alt  the  misery  of  it  ?     He  com- 

too,  feeling  perhaps  more  near  to  it.  mands  no  one   to   try   that  dark  and 

Lady  Mary  listened  to  them  all,  but  dreadful  way." 

she  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  face  of  him  "  I  will  try."  Lady  Mary  said, 
who  offered  her  this  possibility.     There 
passed  through   her  mind    a    hundred 

stories  she  had  heard  of  those  who  had  The  night  which  Lady  Mary  had  been 
^one  back.  But  not  one  that  Spoke  of  conscious  of,  in  a  momentary  glimpse 
them  as  welcome,  as  received  with  joy,  full  of  the  exaggeration  of  fever,  had 
as  comforting  those  they  loved.  Ah  no  !  not  indeed  been  so  expeditious  as  she 
was  it  not  rather  a  curse  upon  the  house  believed.  The  doctor,  it  is  true,  had 
to  which  they  came  ?  The  rooms  were  been  pronouncing  her  deaih-warrant 
shut  up,  the  houses  abandoned,  where  when  she  saw  him  holding  her  wrist  and 
they  were  supposed  to  appear.  Those  wondered  what  he  did  there  in  the  mid- 
whom  they  had  loved  best  feared  and  die  of  the  night ;  but  she  had  been  very 
fled  them.  They  were  a  vulgar  wonder  ill  before  this,  and  the  conclusion  of  her 
— a  thing  that  the  poorest  laughed  al,  life  had  been  watched  with  many  tears, 
yet  feared.  Poor  banished  souls  !  it  Then  there  had  risen  up  a  wonderful 
was  because  no  onewould  listen  to  them  commotion  in  the  house,  of  which  little 
that  they  had  to  linger  and  wait,  and  Mary,  her  godchild,  was  very  little  sen- 
come  and  go.  She  shivered,  and,  in  sible.  Had  she  left  any  will,  any  in- 
spite  of  her  longing  and  her  repentance,  structions,  the  slightest  indication  of 
a  cold  dread  and  horror  took  possession  what  she  wished  to  be  done  after  her 
of  her.  She  looked  round  upon  her  death  ?  Mr.  Fumival,  who  had  been 
companions  for  comfort,  and  found  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  see  her, 
none.  even  in  the  last  days  of  her  illness,  said 
"Do  not  go,"  Iha}'  said;  "do  not  emphatically.  No.  She  had  never 
go.  We  have  endured  like  you.  We  executed  any  will,  never  made  any  dis- 
wait  till  all  things  are  made  clear."  position  of    her  affairs,  he  said,  almost 
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with  bitterness,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  world,  without  a.  great  deal  of  kindness 
is  ready  (to  weep  with  vexation  and  dis-  and  much  pity.  The  three  gentlemen 
tress.  The  vicar  took  a  more  hopeful  all  along  had  been  entirely  in  Mary's 
view.  He  said  it  was  impossible  that  so  interest.  They  had  not  expected  lega- 
considerate  a  person  could  have  done  cies  from  the  old  lady,  or  any  advantage 
this,  and  that  there  must,  he  was  sure,  to  themselves.  It  was  of  the  girl  that 
be  found  somewhere,  if  close  examina-  they  had  thought.  And  when  now  they 
tion  was  made,  a  memorandum,  a  letter  examined  "everything  and  inquired  into 
— something  which  should  show  what  all  her  ways  and  what  she  had  done,  it 
«hc  wished ;  for  she  must  have  known  was  of  Mary  they  were  thinking.  Bat 
very  well,  notwithstanding  all  Aalteries  Mr.  Furnival  was  very  certain  of  his 
and  compliments  upon  her  good  looks,  point.  He  knew  that  Lady  Mary  had 
that  from  day  to  day  her  existence  was  made  no  will  ;  time  after  time  he  had 
never  to  be  calculated  upon.  The  doc-  pressed  it  upon  her.  He  was  very  sure, 
tor  did  not  share  this  last  opinion.  He  even  while  he  examined  her  writing- 
said  that  there  was  no  fathoming  the  ex-  table,  and  turned  out  all  the  drawers, 
traordinary  views  that  people  took  of  that  nothing  would  be  found.  The  lit- 
their  own  case  ;  and  that  it  was  quite  tie  Italian  cabinet  had  chiffons  in  its 
possible,  though  it  seemed  incredible,  drawers,  fragments  of  old  lace,  pieces 
that  Lady  Mary  might  really  be  as  little  of  ribbon,  little  nothings  of  all  sorts, 
expectant  of  death,  on  the  way  to  Nobody  thought  of  the  secret  drawer ; 
ninety,  as  a  girl  of  seventeen  ;  but  still  and  if  they  had  thought  of  it,  where 
he  was  of  opinion  that  she  might  have  could  a  place  have  been  found  less 
left  a  memorandum  somewhere.  These  likely  ?  If  she  had  ever  made  a  will, 
three  gentlemen  were  in  the  foreground  she  could  have  had  no  reason  for  con- 
of  affairs  ;  because  she  had  no  relations  cealing  it.  To  be  sure  they  did  not- 
to  step  in  and  take  the  management,  reason  in  this  way,  being  simply  una- 
The  Earl,  her  grandson,  was  abroad,  ware  of  any  place  of  concealnient  at  all. 
and  there  were  only  his  solicitors  to  in-  And  Mary  knew  nothing  about  this 
tcrfere  on  his  behalf — men  to  whom  search  they  were  making.  She  did  not 
Lady  Mary's  fortune  was  quite  unim-  know  how  she  was  herself  "left." 
portant,  although  it  was  against  their  When  the  first  misery  of  grief  was  ex- 
principles  to  let  anything  slip  out  of  hausted,  she  began,  indeed,  to  have 
.  their  hands  that  could  aggrandize  their  troubled  thoughts  in  her  own  mind — to 
client;  but  who  knew  nothing  about  the  expect  that  the  vicar  would  speak  to 
circumstances — about  little  Marj-,  about  her,  or  Mr.  Furnival  send  for  her,  and 
the  old  lady's  peculiarities,  in  any  way.  tell  her  what  she  was  to  do.  But  noth- 
Therefore  the  persons  who  had  sur-  ing  was  said  to  her.  The  vicar's  wife 
rounded  her  in  her  life,  and  Mr.  Fur-  had  asked  her  to  come  for  a  long  visit  ; 
nival,  her  man  of  business,  were  the  and  the  anxious  people,  who  were  for- 
persons  who  really  had  the  management  ever  talking  over  this  subject  and  con- 
of  everything.  Their  wives  interfered  suiting  what  was  best  for  her,  had  come 
a  little  too,  or  rather  the  one  wife  who  to  no  decision  as  yet,  as  to  what  must 
only  could  do  so — Ihe  wife  of  the  be  said  to  the  person  chiefly  concerned, 
vicar,  who  came  in  beneficently  at  once.  It  was  too  heartrending  to  have  to  put 
and  took  Door  little  Mary,  in  her  first  the  real  state  of  affairs  before  her. 
desolation,  out  of  Ihe  melancholy  The  doctor  had  no  wife  ;  but  he  had 
house.  Mrs.  Vicardid  this  without  any  an  anxious  mother,  who,  though  she 
hesitation,  knowing  very  well  that,  in  all  would  not  for  the  world  have  been  un- 
probability.  Lady  Mary  had  made  no  kind  to  the  poor  girl,  yet  was  very  anx- 
will,  and  consequently  that  the  poor  girl  ions  that  she  should  be  disposed  of  and 
was  destitute.  A  great  deal  is  said  out  of  her  son's  way.  It  is  true  that  the 
about  the  hardness  of  the  world,  and  doctor  was  forty  and  Mary  only  eighteen 
the  small  consideration  that  is  shown  — but  what  then  ?  Matchesof  that  kind 
for  a  destitute  dependent  in  such  circum-  were  seen  every  day,  and  his  heart  was 
stances.  But  this  is  not  true  ;  and,  as  so  soft  to  the  child  that  his  mother  never 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  never,  or  very  knew  from  one  day  to  another  what 
rarely,    such    profound     need    in    the  might  happen.     She  had  natuially  no 
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doubt  at  all  that  Msry  would  seize  the 
first  hand  held  out  to  her,  and  as  lime 
went  on  held  many  an  anxious  consulta- 
tion with  the  vicar's  wife  on  the  subject. 
"  Vou  cannot  have  her  with  you  for- 
ever," she  said.  "  She  must  know  one 
time  or  another  how  she  is  left,  and  that 
she  must  learn  to  do  something  for  her- 
self. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  vicar's  wife,  '.'  how 
is  she  to  be  told  ?  It  is  heartrending  to 
look  at  her  and  to  think — nothing  but 
luxury  all  her  life,  and  now,  in  a  mo- 
ment, destitution.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  her  with  me  ;  she  is  a  dear  little 
thing,  and  so  nice  with  the  children. 
And  if  some  good  man  would  only  step 
in — " 

The  doctor's  mother  trembled  ;  for 
that  a  good  man  should  step  in  was  ex- 
actly what  she  feared.  "  That  is  a 
thing  that  can  never  be  depended 
upon,"  she  said  ;  "  and  marriages  made 
out  of  compassion  are  just  as  bad  as 
mercenary  marriages.  Oh  no,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Bowyer,  Maty  has  a  great  'deal  of 
character.  You  should  put  more  con- 
fidence in  her  than  that.  No  doubt  she 
will  be  much  cast  down  at  first,  but 
when  she  knows,  she  will  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion and  show  what  is  in  her." 

"  Poor  little  thing  !  what  is  in  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  and  one  that  has  lain  on  the 
roses  and  fed  on  the  lilies  all  her  life  ? 
Oh,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say  a 
great  deal  about  old  Lady  Mary  that 
would  not  be  pleasant !  Why  did  she 
bring  her  up  so  if  she  did  not  mean  to 
provide  for  her  ?  I  think  she  must  have 
been  at  heart  a  wicked  old  woman." 

"  Oh  no — we  must  not  say  that.  I 
daresay,  as  my  son  says,  she  always 
meant  to  do  it  some  time — " 

"  Some  time  !  how  long  did  she  ex- 
pect to  live,  I  wonder  ?" 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor's  mother, 
"  it  is  wonderful  how  little  old  one  feels 
sometimes  within  one's  self,  even  when 
one  is  well  up  in  years  "  She  was  of 
the  faction  of  the  old,  instead  of  being 
like  Mrs.  Bowyer,  who  was  not  much 
over  thirty,  of  the  faction  of  the  young. 
She  could  make  excuses  for  Lady  Mary; 
but  she  thought  that  it  was  unkind  to 
bring  the  poor  litile  girl  here  in  igno- 
rance of  her  real  position,  and  in  the 
way  of  men — who,  though  old  enough 


to  know  better,  were  slill  capable  of 
folly,  as  what  man  is  not  when  a  girl  of 
eighteen  is  concerned  ?  "  I  hope,"  she 
added,  "thatthe  Earl  will  do  something 
for  her.  Certainly  he  ought  to,  when 
he  knows  all  that  his  grandmother  did, 
and  what  her  intentions  must  have  been. 
He  ought  to  make  her  a'little  allowance 
— that  is  the  least  he  can  do.  Not,  to 
be  sure,  such  a  provision  as  we  all  hoped 
Lady  Mary  was  going  to  make  for  her, 
but  enough  to  live  upon.  Mr.  Furnival, 
I  believe,  has  written  to  him  to  that 
effect-" 

"  Hush  !"  cried  the  vicar's  wife  ;  in- 
deed she  had  been  making  signs  to  the 
other  lady,  who  stood  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  for  some  moments,  Mary 
had  come  in  while  this  conversation  was 
going  on.  She  had  not  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it  ;  and  yet  her  ear  had  been 
caught  by  the  names  of  Lady  Mary  and 
the  Eatl  and  Mr.  Furnival.  For  whom 
was  it  that  the  Earl  should  make  an  al- 
lowance enough  to  live  upon?  whom 
Ladv  Mary  had  not  provided  for,  and 
whom  Mr.  Furnival  had  written  about  ? 
When  she  sat  down  to  ihe  needlework 
in  which  she  was  helping  Mrs.  Vicar,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  should 
not  ponder  these  words' — for  some  lime 
very  vaguely,  not  perceiving  the  mean- 
ing of  them  ;  and  then  with  a  start  she 
woke  up  to  perceive  that  there  must  be 
something  meant,  some  one — even  some 
one  she  knew.  And  then  the  needle 
dropped  out  of  the  girl's  hand,  and  the 
pinafore  she  was  making  fell  on  the 
floor.  Some  one  !  it  must  be  herself 
they  meant  !  Who  but  she  could  be  the 
subject  pf  that  earnest  conversation  ? 
She  began  to  remember  a  great  many 
conversations  as  earnest,  which  had 
been  slopped  when  she  came  into  the 
room,  and  the  looks  of  pity  which  had 
been  bent  upon  her.  She  had  thought 
in  her  innocence  that  this  was  because 
she  had  lost  her  godmother,  her  pro- 
tectress—and had  been  very  grateful  for 
the  kindness  of  her  friends.  But  now 
another  meaning  came  into  everything. 
Mrs.  Bowyer  had  accompanied  her  visitor 
to  the  door,  still  talking,  and  when  she 
returned  her  face  was  very  grave.  But 
she  smiled  when  she  met  Mary's  look, 
and  said  cheerfully,  "  How  kind  of  you. 
my  dear,  to  make  all  those  pinafores  for 
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me !  The  little  ones  will  not  know 
themselves.  They  Devec  were  so  fine 
before." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Bowyer,"  cried  the  girl, 
"  I  have  guessed  something,  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  !  Are  you  keeping  me 
for  charity,  and  is  it  I  that  am  left— 
without  any  provision  ?  and  that  Mr. 
Fnmival  has  written — "" 

She  could  not  Hnish  her  sentence ; 
for  it  was  very  bitter  to  her,  as  may  be 
supposed. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  my 
dear,"  cried  the  vicar's  wife.  "Char- 
ity— welt,  1  suppose  that  is  the  same  as 
love — at  least  it  is  so  in  the  13th  chapter 
of  ist  Corinthians.  You  ace  staying 
with  us,  I  hope,  for  love,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean." 

Upon  which  she  took  the  girl  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her,  and  cried  as 
women  must.  "  Mydearest,"  she  said, 
"  as  you  have  guessed  the  worst,  it  is 
better  to  tell  you.  Lady  Mary — I  don't 
know  why — oh,  1  don't  wish  to  blame 
her — has  left  no  will ;  and,  my  dear, 
my  dear,  you  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  luxury,  you  have  not  a  penny." 
Here  the  vicar's  wife  gave  Mary  a  closer 
hug,  and  kissed  her  once  more.  "  We 
love  you  all  the  better— if  that  was  pos- 
sible," she  said. 

How  many  thoughts  will  Ry  through 
a  girl's  mind  while  her  head  rests  on 
some  kind  shoulder,  and  she  is  being 
consoled  for  the  first  calamity  that  has 
touched  her  life  !  She  was  neither  un- 
grateful nor  unresponsive  ;  but  as  Mrs, 
Bowyer  pressed  her  close  to  her  kind 
breast  and  cried  over  her,  Mary  did  not 
cry  but  thought,  seeing  in  a  moment  a 
succession  of  scenes,  and  realizing  in  a 
moment  so  complete  a  new  world,  that 
all  her  pain  was  quelled  by  the  hurry 
and  rush  in  her  brain  as  her  forces  ral- 
lied to  sustain  her.  She  withdrew  from 
her  kind  support  after  a  moment  with 
eyes  tearless  and  shining,  the  color 
mounting  to  her  face,  and  not  a  sign  of 
discouragement  in  her,  nor  yet  of  senti- 
ment, though  she  grasped  her  kind 
friend's  hands  wilh  a  pressure  which  her 
innocent  small  fingers  seemed  incapable 
of  giving.  "  One  has  read  of  such 
things — in  books,"  she  said,  wilh  a  faint 
courageous  smile  ;  "  and  I  suppose  they 
happen — in  life." 


"  Oh,  my  dear,  too  often  in  life. 
Though  how  people  can  be  so  cruel,  so 
indifferent,  so  careless  of  the  happiness 
of  those  ihey  love — " 

Here  Mary  pressed  her  friend's  hands 
till  they  hurt,  and  cried,  "  Not  cruel, 
not  indifferent.  I  cannot  hear  a 
word — ' ' 

"  Well,  dear,  it  is  like  you  to  feel  so 
— I  knew  you  would  ;  and  I  will  not  say 
a  word.  Oh,  Mary,  if  she  every  thinks 
of  such  things  now — " 

"  I  hope  she  will  not — I  hope  she 
cannot !"  cried  the  girl,  with  once 
more  a  vehement  pressure  of  her  friend's 
hands. 

"What  is  that?"  Mrs.  Bow  yer  said, 
looking  round.  "  It  is  somebody  in 
the  next  room,  I  suppose.  No,  dear  ; 
I  hope  so  too,  for  she  would  not  be 
happy  if  she  remembered.  Mary,  dry 
your  eyes,  my  dear.  Try  not  to  Ihink 
of  this.  I  am  sure  there  is  some  one  in 
the  next  room.  And  you  must  try  not 
to  look  wretched,  for  all  our  sakes —  ' 

."  Wretched  !"  criea  Mary,  springing 
up.  "I  am  not  wretched."  And  she 
turned  with  a  countenance  glowing  and 
full  of  courage  to  the  door.  But  there 
was  no  one  there — no  visitor  lingering 
in  the  smaller  room  as  sometimes  hap- 
pened. 

"I  thought  I  heard  some  one  come 
in,"  said  the  vicar's  wife.  "Didn't 
you  hear  something,  Mary  ?  I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  am  so  agitated  with  all 
this,  but  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard 
some  one  come  in." 

"  There  is  nobody,"  said  Mary,  who, 
in  the  shock  of  the  calamity  which  had 
so  suddenly  changed  the  world  to  her, 
was  perfectly  calm.  She  did  not  feel  at 
all  disposed  to  cry  or  "  give  way."  It 
went  to  her  head  with  a  thrill  of  pain, 
which  was  excitement  as  well,  tike  a 
strong  stimulant  suddenly  applied  ;  and 
she  added,  "  t  should  like  to  go  out  a 
little,  if  you  don't  mind,  just  to  get 
used  to  the  idea." 

"  My  dear,  I  will  get  my  hat  in  a 
moment — " 

"  No,  please.  It  is  not  unkindness  ; 
but  I  must  think  it  over  by  myself — by 
myself,"  Mary  cried.  She  hurried 
away,  white  Mrs.  Bowyer  took  another 
survey  of  the  outer  room,  and  called  the 
servant  to  know  who  had  been  calling. 
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Nobody  had    been    calling,    the   maid  her ;  but  she  had  the    strange,  wistful 

said  ;  but  ber  mistress  still  shook  her  feeling  of  an  exile  returning  after  long 

head.  years,  not   knowing  how  he  may  find 

"  It  must  have  been  some  one  who  those  he  had  left.     At  one  of  the  first 

does    not    ring,    who    just    opens  the  houses  in  the  village  there  was  a  woman 

door,"  she  said  to  herself.     "  That  is  standing  at  her  door,  looking  out  for 

the  worst   of  the  country.     It  might  be  her    children — one     who     knew    Lady 

Mrs.   Blunt,  or  Sophia    Blackburn,  or  Mary  well.     She  stopped  quite  chcer- 

the  curate,  or  half  a  dozen  people — and  fully  to  bid  her  good  evening,  as  she 

they    have    just  gone  away  when  they  had  done  in  her  vigorous  days,  before 

heard  me  crying.     How  could  I  help  she  grew  old.     It  was  a  little  experi- 

crying  ?    But  I  wonder  how  much  they  ment,  too.     She  thought  it  possible  that 

heard,  whoever  it  was.  "  Catherine  would  scream  out,  and  per- 
haps  fly  from  her  ;  but  surely  would  be 

■  easily    reassured    when    she    heard  the 

It  was  winter,  and  snow  was  on  the  voice  she  knew,  and  saw  by  her  one 

ground.  who  was  no  ghost,   but  her  own  kind 

Lady  Mary  found  herself  on  the  road  mistress.     But  Catherine  took  no  notice 

that  led  through  ber  own  village  going  when  she  spoke  ;  she  did  not  so  much 

home.     It  was  like  a  picture  of  a  wintry  as  turn  her  head.     Lady  Mary  stood  by 

night — like  one  of  those  pictures  that  her  patiently,  with  more  and  more  of 

please  :he   children  at    Christmas.     A  that  wistful   desire  lo   be    recognized. 

little  snow  sprinkled  on  the  roofs,  just  She    put    her    hand    timidly  upon  the 

enough  to  define  them,  and  on  the  edges  woman's  arm,  nho  was  thinking  of  noth- 

of'  the  roads;  every    cottage    window  ing  but    ber  boys,  and  calling  to  them, 

showing  a  ruddy  glimmer  in  the  twilight  J  straining  her  eyes  in  the  fading  light, 

the  men  coming  home  from  their  work  ;  "Don't    be    afraid — they  arc    coming, 

the  children,  tied  up  in  comforters  and  they  are  safe,"  she  said,  pressing  Cathe- 

caps,  stealing  in  from  the  slides,   and  rine's    arm.     But    the    woman     never 

from  the  pond  where  they  were  forbid-  moved.      She     took     no    notice.     She 

den  to  go  ;  and,  in   the  distance,   the  called  to  a  neighbor  who  was  passing  to 

trees  of  the  great  House  standing  up  ask  if  she  had  seen  the  children,  and  the 

dark,  turning  the  twilight  into    night,  two  stood  and  talked  in  the  dim  air,  not 

She  had  a  curious  enjoyment  in  it,  sim-  conscious  of  the  third  who    stood    be- 

ple  like  that  of  a  child,  and  a  wish  to  tween    them,     looking     from     one    to 

talk  to  some  one  out  of  the  fulness  of  another,  astonished,  paralyzed.      Lady 

her  heart.     She  overtook,  her  step  being  Mary  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  ; 

far  lighter  and  quicker  than  his,  one  of  she  could  not  believe  it  even  now.     She 

the  men  going  home  from  his  work,  and  repealed  their  names  more    and    more 

spoke  to  him,  telling  him  with  a  smile  anxiously,  and    even    plucked  at  their 

not  to  be  afraid  ;  but  he  never  so  much  sleeves  to    call    their    attention.     She 

as  raised  his  head,  and  went  plodding  stood  as  a  poor  dependent    sometimes 

on  with  his  heavy   step,   not  knowing  stands,  wistful,  civil,  trying  to  say  some- 

that  she  had  spoken  to  him.     She  was  thing     that     will    please     while     they 

startled  by  this  ;  but  said  to  herself  that  talked  and  took  no   notice;   and  then 

the  men  were  dull,   that  their  percep-  the    neighbor    passed    on,  and    Cath- 

tions  were  confused,    and    that    it  was  erine     went    into     her    house.       It    is 

getting  dark — and  went  on,  passing  him  hard    to    be  left  out  in  the  cold  when 

quickly.     His  breath  made  a  cloud  in  others  go  into  their  cheerful    houses  ; 

the  air  as  he  walked,   and  his    heavy  but  to  be  thus  left  outside  of  life,  to 

plodding  steps  sounded  into  the  frosty  speak  and  not  be  heard,  to  stand,  un- 

night.     She    perceived    that    her    own  seen,   astounded,   unable  to  secure  any 

were  invisible  and    inaudible,    with    a  attention!     She  had  thought  they  would 

curious    momentary  sensation    half    of  be  frighlened,    but  it  was  not  they  who 

pleasure,  half    of    pain.     She    fell    no  were  frightened.     A  great  panic  seized 

cold,  and  she  saw  through  the  twilight  the    woman    who  was  no  more  of  this 

as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  day.     There  world.     She  had  almost  rejoiced  to  find 

was  no  fatigue  or  sense  of  weakness  in  herself    back    walking    so    lighUy,    so 
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strongly,  Qnding  everything  easy  that 
had  been  so  hard  ;  and  yet  but  a  few 
mioutes  had  passed,  and  she  knew, 
never  more  to  be  deceived,  that  she  was 
no  longer  of  this  woild.  What  if  she 
should  be  condemned  to  wander  forever 
among  familiar  places  that  knew  her  no 
more,  appealing  for  a  look,  a  word,  to 
those  who  could  no  longer  see  her,  or 
hear  her  cry,  or  know  of  her  presence  ? 
Terror  seized  upon  her,  a  chill  and  pang 
of  fear  beyond  description.  She  felt  an 
impulse- to  fly  wildly  into  the  dark,  into 
the  night,  like  a  lost  creature ;  to  find 
again  somehow,  she  could  not  tell  how, 
the  door  out  of  which  she  had  come, 
and  beat  upon  it  wildly  with  her  hands, 
and  implore  to  be  taken  home.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  looking  round  her, 
lost  and  alone  in  the  wide  universe  ;  no 
one  to  speak  to  her,  no  one  to  comfort 
her — outside  of  life  altogether.  Other 
rustic  figures,  slow-stepping,  leisurely, 
at  their  ease,  went  and  came,  one  at  a 
time ;  but  in  this  place,  where  every 
stranger  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  no 
one  cast  a  glance  at  her.  She  was  as  if 
she  had  never  been. 

Presently  she  found  herself  entering 
her  own  house. 

It  was  all  shut  up  and  silent — not  a 
window  lighted  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  house  which  used  to  twinkle  and 
glitter  with  lights.  It  soothed  her  some- 
what to  see  this,  as  if  in  evidence  that 
the  place  had  changed  with  her.  She 
went  in  siJenlly,  and  the  darkness  was  as 
day  to  her.  Her  own  rooms  were  all 
shut  up,  yet  were  open  to  her  steps, 
which  no  external  obstacle  could  limit. 
There  was  still  the  sound  of  life  below 
stairs,  and  in  the  housekeeper's  room  a 
cheerful  party  gathered  round  the  fire. 
It  was  there  that  she  turned  first  with 
some  wistful  human  attraction  toward 
the  warmth  and  light  rather  than  to  the 
slill  places  in  which  her  own  life  had 
been  passed.  Mrs.  Prentiss,  the  house- 
keeper, had  her  daughter  with  her  on 
a  visit  and  the  daughter's  baby  lay 
asleep  in  a  cradle  placed  upon  two 
chairs  outside  the  little  circle  of  women 
round  the  table — one  of  whom  was  Jer- 
vis.  Lady  Mary's  maid.  Jervis  sat  and 
worked  and  cried,  and  mixed  her  words 
with  little  sobs.  "  I  never  thought  as  I 
should  have  had  to  take  another 
place,"  she  said.     "  Brown  and  me,  we 


made  sure  of  a  little  something  to  start 
upon.  He's  been  here  for  twenty 
years,  and  so  have  you,  Mrs.  Prentiss  ; 
and  me,  as  nobody  can  say  I  wasn't 
faithful  night  and  day." 

"  I  never  had  that  confidence  in  my 
lady  to  expect  anything,"  Prentiss  said. 

"  Oh,  mother,  don't  say  that ;  many 
and  many  a  day  you've  said,  when  my 
lady  dies — " 

"  And  we've  all  said  it,"  said  Jervis. 
"  I  can't  think  how  she  did  it,  nor  why 
she  did  it ;  for  she  was  a  kind  lady, 
though  appearances  is  against  her." 

"  She  was  one  of  them,  and  I've 
known  a  many,  as  could  not  abide  to 
see  a  gloomy  face,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. "She  kept  us  all  comfortable 
for  the  sake  of  being  comfortable  her- 
self, but  no  more." 

"  Oh,  you  are  hard  upon  my  lady  !" 
cried  Jervis,  "  and  I  can't  bear  to  hear 
a  word  against  her,  though  it's  been  an 
awful  disappointment  to  me." 

"  What's  you  or  me,  or  any  one," 
cried  Mrs.  Prentiss,  "in  comparison  of 
that  poor  little  thing  that  can't  work  for 
her  living  like  we  can  ;  that  is  left  on 
the  charity  of  folks^slie  don't  belong  to  ? 
{'d  have  forgiven  my  lady  anything  if 
she'd  done  what  was  right  by  Miss 
Mary.  You'll  get  a  place,  and  a 
good  place;  and  me,  they'll  leave 
me  here  when  the  new  folks  come 
as  have  taken  the  house.  But  what 
will  become  of  her,  the  darling  ?  and 
not  a  penny,  nor  a  friend,  nor  one 
to  look  to  her  ?  Ob,  you  selfish  old 
woman  !  oh,  you  heart  of  stone  !  I 
just  hope  you  are  feeling  it  where  you're 
gone,"  the  housekeeper  cried. 

But  as  she  said  this,  the  woman  did 
not  know  who  was  looking  at  her  with 
wide  wistful  eyes,  holding  out  her  hands 
in  appeal,  receiving  every  word  as  if  it 
had  been  a  blow,  Though  she  knew  it 
was  useless.  Lady  Mary  could  not  help 
it.  She  cried  out  to  them,  "  Have  pity 
upon  me  !  have  pity  upon  me  !  I  am 
not  cruel,  as  you  think,"  with  a  keen 
anguish  in  her  voice,  which  seemed  to 
be  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  very  air 
and  go  up  to  the  skies.  And  so,  per- 
haps, it  did  ;  but  never  touched  the 
human  atmosphere  in  which  she  stood  a 
stranger.  Jervis  was  threading  her 
needle  when  her  mistress  uttered  that 
cry,  but  her  hand  did  not  tremble,  nor 
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did  the  threat  deflect  a  hair's- breadth  her — the  mother  with  reason  and  Jervis 
from  the  straight  line.  The  young  with  poetry.  "  It's  the  angels  whisper- 
mother  alone  seemed  to  be  moved  by  ing,  like  the  song  says."  Oh  the  pang 
some  faint  disturbance.  "  Hush  !"  she  that  was  in  ihe  heart  of  the  other  whom 
said  ;  "  is  he  waking  I"  looking  toward  they  could  not  hear !  She  stood  won- 
the  cradle.  But  as  the  baby  made  no  dering  how  it  couldbe — wondering  with 
further  sound,  she  too  returned  to  her  an  amazement  beyond  words,  how  all 
sewing  ;  and  they  sat  bending  their  that  was  in  her  heart,  Ihe  love  and  the 
heads  over  their  work  round  the  table,  pain,  and  the  sweetness  and  bitterness, 
and  continued  their  talk.  The  room  could  all  be  hidden — ail  hidden  by  that 
was  very  comfortable,  bright,  and  warm  air  in  which  the  women  stood  so  clear  ! 
as  Lady  Mary  liad  liked  all  her  rooms  She  held  out  her  hands,  she  spoke  to 
to  be.  The  warm  firelight  danced  upon  them,  telling  who  she  was,  but  no  one 
the  walls  ;  the  women  talked  in  cheerful  paid  any  attention  ;  only  the  little  dog 
tones.  She  stood  outside  their  circle,  Tido,  who  had  been  basking  by  the  fire, 
and  looked  at  them  with  a  wistful  face,  sprang  up,  looked  at  her,  and,  retreat- 
Their  notice  would  have  been  more  ing  slowly  backward  till  he  reached  the 
sweet  to  her  as  she  stood  in  that  great  wall,  sat  down  there  and  looked  at  her 
humiliation,  than  in  other  times  the  again,  with  now  and  then  a  little  bark 
look  of  a  queen.  of  inquiry.     The  dog  saw  her.     This 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  baby  ?"  gave  her  a  curious  pang  of  humiliation, 

the  mother  said,  rising  hastily.  yet  pleasure.     She  went  away  out    of 

It  was  with  no  servile  intention  of  that  little  centre  of  human  life  in  a  great 

securing  a  look  from  that  tittle  prince  of  excitement  and  thrill  of  her  whole  be- 

life  that  she  who  was  not  of  this  world  ing.     The  child  had  seen  her  and  the 

had  stepped  aside  forlorn,  and  looked  dog  ;  bi!t,  oh  heavens  I    how  was  she  to 

at  him  in  his  cradle.     Though  she  was  work  out  her  purpose  by  such  auxiliaries 

not    of    this    world,    she    was    still    a  as  these  ? 

woman,  and  had  nursed  her  children  in        She  went  up  to  her  old  bed-chamber 

her  arms.     She  bent  over  the  infant  by  with  unshed  tears  heavy  about  her  eyes, 

the  soft  impulse    of    nature,    tenderly,  and  a  pathetic  smile  quivering  on  her 

with  no  interested   thought.     But    the  mouth.     It       touched       her      beyond 

child  saw  her ;  was  it    possibfe  ?    He  measure  that  the  child  should  have  that 

turned  his  head  toward  her,  and  flick-  confidence  in  her.     "  Then  God  is  still 

ered  his  baby  hands,  and  cooed  with  with    me,"    she  said  to  herself.     Her 

that  indescribable  voice  that    goes    to  room,    which    had   been    so  warm  and 

every  woman's  heart.     Lady  Mary  felt  bright,  lay  desolate  in  the  stillness  of  the 

such  a  thrill  of  pleasure  go  through  her,  night  ;  but  she  wanted  no  light,  for  the 

as  no  incident  had  given  her  for  long  darkness  was  no  darkness  to  her.      She 

years.     She  put  out  her  arms  to  him  as  looked  round  her  for  a  little,  wondering 

the  mother  snatched  him  from  his  little  to  think  how  far  away  from  her  now 

bed  ;  and  he,  which  was  more  wonder-  was  this  scene  of  her  old  life,  but  feel- 

ful,  stretched  toward  her  in  his  inno-  ing  no  pain  in  the  sight  of  it — only  a 

cence,  turning  away  from  them  all.  kind  indulgence  for  the  foolish  simplic- 

"  He  wants  to  go  to  some  one,"  cried  ity  which   had  taken  so  much  pride  in 

the  mother.  "  Oh  look,  look,  for  God's  all  these  infantile  elements  of  living. 
sake!  who  is  there  that  the  child  sees  ?"         She  went  to  the  little  Italian  cabinet 

"There's  no  one  there— not  a  soul,  which  stood   against    the   wall,    feeling 

Now     dearie,    dearie,     be    reasonable,  now   at  least  that  she  could  do  as  she 

You  can  see  for  yourself  there's  not  a  would — that  here  there  was  no  blank  of 

creature,"  said  the  grandmother.  human  unconsciousness  to  stand  in  her 

"  Oh,  my  baby,  my  baby  !     He  sees  way.     But  she  was  met   by  something 

something  we  can't  see,"     the    young  that  baffled   and  vexed  her  once  more. 

woman   cried.       "Something  has  hap-  She   felt   the    polished   surface    of    the 

pened  to  his  father,  or  he's  going  to  be  wood  under  her  hand,  and  saw  all  the 

taken  frcm  me  !"  she  said,  holding  the  pretty  ornamentation,   the  inlaid  work, 

child  to  her  in  a  sudden  passion.     The  the  delicate    carvings,  which  she  knew 

other  women  rushed  to  her  to  console  so  well.     They  swam  in  her  eyes  a  little. 
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as  if  they  were  part  of  some  phanUsma- 
gorfa  about  her,  existing  only  in  her 
vision.  Vet  the  smooth  surface  resisted 
her  touch  ;  and  when  she  withdrew  a 
step  from  it,  it  stood  before  her  solidly 
and  square,  as  it  had  stood  always,  a 
glory  to  the  place.  She  put  forth  her 
hands  upon  it,  and  could  hawe  traced 
the  waving  lines  of  the  exquisite  work, 
in  which  some  artist  soul  had  worked  it- 
self out  in  the  old  times  ;  but  though 
she  thus  saw  it  and  felt,  she  could  not 
with  all  lier  endeavors  find  the  handle 
of  the  dra-A-er,  the  richly  wrought  knob 
of  ivory,  the  little  door  that  opened  into 
the  secret  place-  How  long  she  stood 
by  it,  attempting  again  and  again  to  find 
what  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  own 
hand,  what  was  before  her,  visible  in 
every  line,  what  she  felt  with  fingers 
which  began  to  tremble,  she  could  not 
tell.  Time  did  not  count  with  her  as 
with  common  men.  She  did  not  grow 
weary,  or  require  refreshment  or  rest.like 
those  who  were  still  of  this  world. 
But  at  length  her  head  grew  giddy  and 
her  heart  failed.  A  cold  despair  took 
possession  of  her  soul.  She  could  do 
nothing  then— nothing  ;  neither  by  help 
of  man,  neither  by  use  of  her  own 
faculties,  which  were  greater  and  clearer 
than  ever  before.  She  sank  down  upon 
the  floor  at  the  foot  of  that  old  toy, 
which  had  pleased  her  in  the  softness  of 
her  old  age,  to  which  she  had  trusted 
the  fortunes  of  another  ;  by  which,  in 
wantonness  and  folly,  she  had  sinned, 
she  had  sinned  !  And  she  thought  she 
saw  standing  round  her  companions  in 
the  land  she  had  left,  saying,  "  It  is  im- 
possible, impossible !"  with  infinite 
pity  in  their  eyes  ;  and  the  face  of  Him 
who  had  given  her  permission  to  come, 
yet  who  had  said  no  word  to  her  to  en- 
courage her  in  what  was  against  nature. 
And  there  came  into  her  heart  a  longing 
to  fiy,  to  get  borne,  to  be  back  in  tne 
land  where  her  fellows  were,  and  her 
appointed  place.  A  child  lost,  how 
pitiful  that  is  !  without  power  to  reason 
and  divine  how  help  will*  come  ;  but  a 
soul  lost,  outside  of  one  method  of  exist- 
ence, withdrawn  from  the  other,  know- 
ing no  way  to  retrace  its  steps,  nor  how 
help' can  come!  There  had  been  no 
bitterness  in  the  passing  from  earth  to 
the  land  where  she  had  gone  ;  but  now 
there  came   upon  her  soul,  in  all    the 


power  of  her  new  faculties,  the  bitter- 
ness of  death.  The  place  which  was 
hers  she  had  forsaken  and  left,  and  the 
place  that  had  been  hers  knew  her  no 

VII. 

Mary,  when  she  left  her  kind  friend 
in  the  vicarage,  went  out  and  took 
a  long  walk.  She  bad  received  a  shock 
so  great  that  it  took  all  sensation  from 
her,  and  threw  her  into  the  seething  and 
surging  of  an  excitement  altogether  be- 
yond her  control.  She  could  not  think 
until  she  had  got  familiar  with  the  idea, 
which  indeed  had  been  vaguely  shaping 
itself  in  her  mind  ever  smce  she  had 
emerged  from  the  first  profound  gloom 
and  prostration  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

She  had  never  definitely  thought  of 
her  position  before — never  even  asked 
herself  what  was  to  become  of  her  when 
Lady  Mary  died.  She  did  not  see,  any 
more  than  Lady  Maiy  did  why  she 
should  ever  die  ;  and  gills,  who  have 
never  wanted  anything  in  their  lives, 
who  have  had  no  sharp  experience  to 
enlighten  them,  are  slow  to  think  upon 
such  subjects.  She  had  not  expected 
anything  ;  her  mind  had  not  formed  any 
idea  of  inheritance  ;  and  it  had  not  sur- 
prised her  to  hear  of  the  Earl,  who  was 
Lady  Mary's  natural  heir  ;  nor  to  feel 
herself  separated  from  the  house  in 
which  all  her  previous  life  had  been 
passed.  But  there  had  been  gradually 
dawning  upon  her  a  sense  that  she  had 
come  to  a  crisis  in  her  life,  and  that  she 
must  soon  be  told  what  was  to  become 
of  her.  It  was  not  so  urgent  as  that  she 
should  ask  any  questions  ;  hut  it  began 
to  appear  very  clearly  in  her  mind  that 
things  were  not  to  be  with  her  as  they 
had  been.  She  had  heard  the  com- 
plaints and  astonishment  of  the  servants, 
to  whom  Lady  Mary  had  left  nothing, 
with  resentment.  Jervis,  who  could 
not  marry  and  take  her  lodging-house, 
but  must  wait  until  she  had  saved  more 
money,  and  wept  to  think,  after  all  her 
devotion,  of  having  to  take  another 
place  :  and  Mrs.  Prentiss,  the  house- 
keeper, who  was  cynical,  and  expounded 
Lady  Mary's  kindness  to  her  servants  to 
be  the  issue  of  a  refined  selfishness  ; 
and  Brown,  who  had  sworn  subdued 
oaths,  and  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
representing  himself  to  Mary.as  "  in  fhe 
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same    box"  with    herself.     Mary    had  throuf;h  the  woods  and  round  the  park, 

been  angry  very  angry  at  all  this  ;  and  which  was  not  large,  and  now  she  could 

she  had  not  by  word  or  look  given  any  not  leave  these  beloved  precincts  with- 

one  to  understand  that  she  felt  herself  out  going  to  look  at  the  house.     Up  to 

"  in  the  same  box."     But  yet  she  had  this  time  she  had  not  had  the  courage 

been  vaguely  anxious,  curious,  desiring  to  go  near  the  house  ;  but  to  the  com- 

to  know.     And  she  had  not  even  begun  motion  and  fever  of  her  mind  every  vio- 

to    think    what    slie  should  do.     That  lent  sensation  was  congenial,    and   she 

seemed    a  sort    of    affront    to  her  god-  went  up  the  avenue  now  almost  gladly, 

mother's  memory,    at  all  events,    until  with  a  little  demonstration  to  herself  of 

some  one  had  made  it  clear  to  her.     But  energy  and  courage.     Why  not  that  as 

now,  in   a  moment,  with  her  first  con-  well  as  all  the  rest  ? 

sciousness  of  the   importance    of    this  It  was  once  more  twilight,  and  the 

matter    in  the    sight   of    others,  a  con-  dimness     favored      her     design.     She 

sciousness    of    what  it  was  to  herself,  wanted  to  go  there  unseen,  to  look  up 

came    into    her    mind-      A    change   of  at  the  windows  with  their  alien  lights, 

everything— a  new  life — a  new  world  ;  and  to  think  of  the  time  when   Lady 

and  not  only  so,  but  a  severance  from  Mary  sat  behind  the  curtains,  and  there 

the  old  world — a  giving  up  of  everything  was  nothing  but  tenderness  and  peace 

that  had  been  most  near  and  pleasant  to  throughout    the    house.     There  was    a 

her.  light  in  every  window  along  the  entire 

These  thoughts  were  driven  through  front,  a  lavishness  of  firelight  and  lamp- 

her  mind  like  the  snowfiakes  in  a  storm.  light  which  told  of  ahousehold  in  which 

The  year  had  slid  on  since  Lady  Mary's  there  were  many  inhabitants.     Mary's 

death.     Winter  was  beginning  to  yield  mind  was  so  deeply  absorbed,  and  per- 

to  spring  ;  the  snow  was  over  and  the  haps  her  eyes  so  dim  with  tears  that  she 

great    cold.     And    other  changes  had  could  scarcely  see  what  was  before  her, 

taken  place.     The  great  house  had  been  when  the  door  opened  suddenly  and  a 

let,  and  the  family  who  had  taken  it  had  lady  came  out.     "I  will  go  myself." 

been  about  a  week  in  possession.     Their  she  said  in  an  agitated  tone  to  some  one 

coming   had    inflicted    a  wound    upon  behind     her,     "  Don't     get     yourself 

Mary's  heart ;  but  everybody  had  urged  laughed  at,"  said  a  voice  from  within, 

upon  her  the  idea  that  it  was  much  bet-  The   sound    of    the  voices    roused  the 

ter  the  house  should  be  let  for  a  time  young    spectator.     She    looked  with   a 

"till  everything  was  settled."     When  litile  curiosity,  mixed  with  anxiety,  at 

all  was  settled  things  would  be  different,  the  lady  who  had  come  out  of  the  house 

Mis.  Vicar  did  not  say,  "  You  can  then  and  who  started,  loo,  with  a  gesture  of 

do  what  you  please,"  but  she  did  con-  alarm,  when  she  saw  Mary  move  in  the 

vey  to  Mary's  mind  somehow  a  sort  of  dark.     "  Who  are  you  ?'"  she  cried  out 

inference   that  she  would  have    some-  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  and  what  do  you 

thing  to  do  it  with.     And  when  Mary  want  here  ?" 

had  protested,  "  It  shall  never  be  let  Then  Mary  made  a  step  or  two  for- 
again  with  my  will,"  the  kind  woman  ward  and  said,  "  I  must  ask  your  par- 
had  said  tremulously,  "  Well,  my  dear !"  don  if  I  am  trespassing.  I  did  not 
and  had  changed  the  subject.  All  these  know  there  was  any  objection — "  This 
things  now  came  to  Mary's  mind,  stranger  to  make  an  objection !  It 
They  had  been  afraid  to  tell  her  ;  they  brought  something  like  a  tremulous 
had  thought  it  would  be  so  much  to  her  laugh  to  Mary's  lips. 
— so  important,  such  a  crushing  blow.  "  Oh,  there  Is  no  objection,"  said  the 
To  have  nothing— to  be  destitute;  lo  lady,  "only  we  have  been  a  little  put 
be  written  about  by  Mr.  Furnival  to  the  out.  I  see  now  ;  you  are  the  young 
Earl ;  to  have  her  case  represented —  lady  who — you  are^  the  young  lady  that 
Mary  felt  herself  stung  by  such  unen-  — you  are  the  one  that — suffered 
durable  suggestions    into  an  energy — a  most." 

determination— of  which  her  soft  young  "  I  am  Lady  Mary's  goddaughter," 

life  had  known  nothing.     Nooneshould  said  the  girl.     "I  have  lived  here  all 

write  about  her,  or  ask  charity  for  her,  my  life." 

she    said    to    herself.     She    bad    gone  "Oh,   my    dear,  I    have    heard    all 
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about  you,"  (he  lady  cried.  The  peo- 
ple who  had  laken  the  house  were 
ruerely  rich  people  ;  they  had  no  other 
characteristic  ;  and  in  the  vicarage,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  houses  about,  it  was 
said  when  they  were  spolcen  of,  that  it 
was  a  good  thin^  they  were  not  people 
to  be  visited,  since  nobody  could  have 
had  the  heart  to  visit  strangers  in  Lady 
Mary's  house.  And  Mary  could  not 
but  feel  a  keen  resentment  to  think  that 
her  story,  such  as  it  was,  the  story 
which  she  had  only  now  heard  in  her 
own  person,  should  be  discussed  by 
such  people.  But  the  speaker  had  a 
look  of  kindness,  and.  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  of  perplexity  and  fretted  anxiety 
in  her  face,  and  had  been  in  a  hurry, 
but  stopped  herself  in  order  to  show  her 
interest.  "  I  wonder,"  she  said  impul- 
sively, "that  you  can  come  here  and 
look  at  the  place  again  after  all  that  has 
passed. ' ' 

■'  I  never  thought,"  said  Mary,  "  that 
there  could  be — any  objection." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  think  I  mean  that  ? 
how  can  you  pretend  to  think  so  ?"  cried 
the  other  impatiently.  "  But  after  you 
have  been  treated  so  heartlessly,  so  un- 
kindly— and  left,  poor  thing  !  they  tell 
me,  without  a  penny,  without  any  pro- 
vision— "' 

"I  don't  know  you,"  cried  Mary, 
breathless  with  quick-rising  passion. 
"  I  don't  know  what  right  you  can  have 
to  meddle  with  my  affairs." 

The  lady  stared  at  her  for  a  moment 
without  speaking,  and  then  she  said,  all 
at  once,  "  That  is  quite  true — hut  it  is 
rude  as  well ;  for  though  I  have  no 
right  to  meddle  with  your  alTairs,  I  did 
it  in  kindness,  because  I  took  an  interest 
in  you  from  all  I  have  heard." 

Mary  was  very  accessible  to  such  a 
reproach  and  argument,  Her  face 
flushed  with  a  sense  of  her  own  churlish- 
ness, "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  be  kind." 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "  that  is 
perhaps  going  too  far  on  the  other  side, 
for  you  can't  even  see  my  face  to  know 
what  I  mean.  But  J  do  mean  to  be 
kind,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  you. 
And  though  I  think  you've  been  treated 
abominably,  all  the  same  I  like  you  bet- 
ter for  not  allowing  any  one  to  say  so. 
And  now,  do  you  know  where  I  was 
going  f    1  was  going  to  the  vicarage— 


where  you  are  living,  I  believe — to  see 
if  the  vicar,  or  his  wife,  or  you,  or  all 
of  you  together,  could  do  a  thing  for 
me." 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Eowyer — " 
said  Mary,  with  a  voice  much  less  as- 
sured than  her  words. 

"  You  must  not  be  too  sure,  my  dear. 
Iftnow  she  doesn't  mean  to  call  upon 
me,  because  my  husband  is  a  City  man. 
That  is  just  as  she  pleases.  I  am  not 
very  fond  of  City  men  myself.  But 
there's  no  reason  why  I  should  stand 
on  ceremony  when  I  want  something, 
is  there  ?  Now,  my  dear,  I  want  to 
know —  Don't  laugh  at  me.  I  am 
not  superstitious,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  : 
but —  Tell  me,  in  your  time  was  there 
ever  any  disturbance,  any  appearances 
you  couldn't  understand,  any —  Welt,  I 
don't  like  the  word  ghosts.  It's  disre- 
spectful, if  (here's  anything  of  the  sort  ; 
and  it's  vulgar  if  there  isn't.  But  you 
know  what  I  mean.  Was  there  any- 
thing— of  that  sort — in  your  time  ?" 

In  your  time !  Poor  I^ary  had 
scarcely  realized  yet  that  her  time  was 
over.  Her  heart  refused  to  allow  it 
when  it  was  thus  so  abruptly  brought 
before  her ;  but  she  obliged  herself  to 
subdue  these  rising  rebellions,  and  to 
answer,  though  with  some  hauteur. 
"  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I 
ever  heard  of.  There  is  no  superstition 
or  ghost  in  our  house." 

She  thought  it  was  the  vulgar  desire 
of  new  people  to  find  a  conventional 
mystery,  and  it  seemed  to  Mary  that 
this  was  a  desecration  of  her  home. 
Mrs.  Turner,  however  (for  that  was  her 
name),  did  not  receive  the  intimation  as 
the  girl  expected,  but  looked  at  her  very 
gravely,  and  said,  "  That  makes  it  a 
great  deal  more  serious,"  as  if  to  her- 
self. She  paused,  and  then  added, 
"You  see,  the  case  is  this.  I  have  a 
little  girl  who  is  our  youngest,  who  is 
just  my  husband's  idol.  She  is  a  sweet 
little  thing,  though  perhaps  I  should  not 
say  it.  Ate  you  fond  of  children  ? 
Then  I  almost  feel  sure  you  would  think 
so  too.  Not  a  moping  child  at  all,  or 
too  clever,  or  anything  to  alarm  one. 
Well,  you  know,  little  Connie,  since 
ever  we  came  in,  has  seen  an  old  lady 
walking  about  the  house — " 

"  An  old  lady  !"  said  Mary,  with  an 
involuntary  smile.  -,  . 
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"Oh  yes,  I  laughed  too,  the  first 
time.  I  said  it  would  be  old  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  or  perhaps  the  charwoman,  or 
some  old  lady  fmm  the  vilbge  that  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  the 
former  people's  time.  But  the  child  got 
very  angry.  She  said  it  was  a  real  lady. 
She  would  not  allow  me  to  speak.  Then 
we  thought  perhaps  it  was  some  sne 
who  did  not  know  the  house  was  let, 
and  had  walked  in  to  look  at  it ;  but 
nobody  would  go  on  coming  like  that 
wilh  all  the  signs  of  a  large  family  in 
the  house.  And  now  the  doctor  says 
the  child  must  be  low,  that  the  place 
perhaps  doesn't  agree  wilh  her,  and 
that  we  must  send  her  away.  Now,  I 
ask  you,  how  could  I  send  little  Connie 
away,  the  apple  of  her  father's  eye  ?  I 
should  have  to  go  with  her,  of  course, 
and  how  could  the  house  get  on  without 
me?  Naturally  we  are  very  anxious. 
And  this  afternoon  she  has  seen  her 
again,  and  sits  there  crying  because  she 
says  the  dear  old  lady  looks  so  sad.  I  just 
seized  my  hal,  and  walked  out,  to  come  to 
''  you  and  your  friends  at  the  vicarage  to  see 
if  you  could  help  me.  Mrs.  Bowyer  may 
look  down  upon  a  City  person — I  don't 
mind  that  ;  but  she  is  a  mother,  and 
surely  she  would  feel  for  a  mother," 
cried  the  poor  lady  vehemently,  putting 
up  her  hands  to  her  wet  eyes- 

"  Oh,  indeed,  indeed  she  would  !  I 
am  sure  now  that  she  will  call  directly. 
We  did  not  know  what  a—"  Mary 
stopped  herself  in  saying.  "  what  a  nice 
woman  you  are,"  which  she  thought 
would  be  rude,  though  poor  Mrs. 
Turner  would  have  liKed  it.  But  then 
she  shook  her  head  and  added,  "  What 
could  any  of  us  do  lo  help  you  ?  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  old  lady.  There 
never  was  anything —  I  know  all  about 
the  house,  everything  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened, and  Prentiss  will  tell  you. 
There  is  nothing  of  ihat  kind— indeed, 
there  is  nothing.  You  must  have—" 
But  here  Mary  slopped  again  ;  for  to 
suggest  that  a  new  family,  a  city  family 
should  have  brought  an  apparition  of 
their  own  with  them,  was  too  ridiculous 
an  idea  to  be  entertained. 

"Miss  Vivian,"  said  Mrs,  Turner, 
"  will  you  come  back  wilh  me  and  speak 
to  the  child?" 

At  this  Mary  faltered   a  little.     "  I 


have,  never  been  there — since  the — fu- 
neral," she  said. 

The  good  woman  laid  a  kind  hand 
upon  her  shoulder,  caressing  and  sooth- 
ing. "  You  were  very  fond  of  her — in 
spite  of  the  way  she  has  used  you  f" 

"  Oh,  how  dare  you,  or  any  one,  to 
speak  of  her  so  ?  She  used  me  as  if  I 
had  been  her  dearest  child.  She  was 
more  kind  to  me  than  a  mother.  There 
is  no  one  in  the  world  like  her  !'*  Mary 
cried. 

"And  yet  she  left  you  without  a 
penny.  Oh,  you  must  be  a  good  girl  to 
feel  for  her  like  that.  She  left  you 
without —  What  are  you  going  to  do. 
my  dear?  I  feel  like  a  friend.  1  feel 
like  a  mother  to  you,  (hough  you  don't 
know  me.  You  mustn't  think  it  is  only 
curiosity.  You  can't  stay  wilh  your 
friends  forever — and  what  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?" 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  speak  to  a  stranger  than  to 
one's  dearest  and  oldest  friend.  Mary 
had  felt  this  when  she  rushed  out,  not 
knowing  how  to  tell  the  vicar's  wife  that 
she  must  leave  her,  and  find  some  inde- 
pendence for  herself.  It  was.  however. 
strange  to  rush  into  such  a  discussion 
with  so  little  warning,  and  Mary's  pride 
was  very  sensitive.  She  said,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  burden  my  friends,"  with 
a  little  indignation  ;  but  then  she  re- 
membered how  forlorn  she  was,  and  her 
voice  softened.  "  I  must  do  somelhing 
— but  1  don't  know  what  1  am  good 
for,"  she  said,  trembling,  and  on  the 
verge  of  tears. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  you,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  it  is 
not  rash,  though  it  may  look  so.  Come 
back  with  me  directly,  and  see  Connie. 
She  is  a  very  interesting  Utile  thing, 
though  I  say  it — it  is  wonderful  some- 
times to  hear  her  talk.  You  shall  be 
her  governess,  my  dear.  Ob,  you 
need  not  teach  her  anything — that  is 
not  what  I  mean.  I  think,  I  am 
sure,  you  will  be  the  saving  of  her. 
Miss  Vivian  ;  and  such  a  lady  as  you 
are,  il  will  be  everything  for  the  other 
girls  to  live  with  you.  Don't  slop  to 
think,  but  just  come  wilh  me.  You 
shall  have  whatever  you  please,  and 
always  be  treated  like  a  lady.  Oh,  my 
dear,  consider  my  feelings  as  a  mother. 
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and  come ;  oh,  come  to  Connie  !  I  chief  figure  bad  disappeared  have  been 
know  you  will  save  ber  ;  it  is  an  inspira-  more  completely  broken  up.  Afterward 
tion.  Come  back  !  Come  back  with  Mrs.  Turner  took  her  aside,  and  begged 
me !"  to  know  which  was  Mary's  old  room. 
It  seemed  to  Mary  loo  like  an  inspiia-  "  for  I  should  like  to  put  you  there,  as 
tion.  What  it  cost  her  to  cross  that  if  nothing  had  happened."  "  Oh,  do 
threshold  and  walk  in,  a.  stranger,  to  the  not  put  me  there  !"  Mary  cried,  "  so 
house  which  had  been  all  her  lite  as  her  much  has  happened."  But  this  seemed 
own,  she  never  said  to  any  one.  But  it  a  reiinement  to  the  kind  woman,  which 
was  independence;  it  was  deliverance  it  was  far  better  for  her  young  guest  not 
from  entreaties  and  remonstrances  with-  to  "  yield  "  .to.  The  room  Mary  had 
out  end.  It  was  a  kind  of  setting  right,  occupied  had  been  next  to  her  god- 
so  far  as  could  be,  of  the  balance  which  mother's,  with  a  door  between,  and 
had  got  so  terribly  wrong.  No  writing  when  it  tmned  out  that  Connie,  with  an 
to  the  Earl  now  ;  no  appeal  to  friends  elder  sister,  was  in  Lady  Mary's  room, 
— anything  in  all-  the  world,  much  more  everything  seemed  perfectly  arranged  in 
honest  service  and  kindness,  must  be  Mrs.  Turner's  eyes.  She  thought  it  was 
better  than  that.  providential,   with   a  simple   belief    in 


Mary's    powers    that  in  other  ( 
stances  would  have  been  amusing. 


VIII. 

"Tell   the  young  lady  all  about  it,  there  was  no  amusement  in  Mary's  mind 

Connie,"  said  her  mother.  when   she  took   possession   of   the  old 

But  Connie  was  very  reluctant  to  tell,  room  "  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 
She  was  very  shy,  and  clung  to  her  She  sat  by  the  iire  for  half  the  night,  in 
mother,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  ample  an  agony  of  silent  recollection  and 
dress  ;  and  though  presently  she  was  thought,  going  over  the  last  days  of  her 
beguiled  by  Mary  s  voice,  and  in  a  short  godmother's  life,  calling  up  everything 
time  came  to  her  side,  and  clung  to  her  before  her,  and  realizing,  as  she  had 
as  she  had  clung  to  Mrs.  Turner,  she  never  realized  till  now,  the  lonely  career 
still  kept  her  secret  to  herself.  They  on  which  she  was  setting  out.  the  sub- 
were  all  very  kind  to  Mary,  the  elder  jection  to  the  will  and  convenience  of 
girls  standing  round  in  a  respectful  cir-  strangers  in  which  henceforth  her  life 
cle  looking  at  her,  white  their  mother  must  be  passed.  This  was  a  kind 
exhorted  them  to  "  take  a  pattern"  by  woman  who  had  opened  her  doors  to  the 
Miss  Vivian.  The  novelty,  the  awe  destitute  girl ;  but  notwithstanding, 
which  she  inspired,  the  real  kindness  however  great  the  torture  to  Marv,  there 
about  her,  ended  by  overcoming  in  was  no  escaping  this  room,  which  was 
Mary's  young  mind  the  first  miserable  haunted  by  the  saddest  recollections  of 
impression  of  such  a  return  to  her  home,  her  life.  Of  such  things  she  must  no 
It  gave  her  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  write  longer  complain — nay.  she  must  think 
to  Mrs.  Bowyer  that  she  had  found  em-  of  nothing  but  thanking  the  mistress  of 
ployment,  and  had  thoug^ht  it  better  to  the  house  for  her  thought  fulness,  for  the 
accept  it  at  once.  "  Don't  be  angry  wish  to  be  kind  which  so  often  exceeds 
with  me  ;  and  I  think  you  will  under-  the  performance. 

stand  me,"  she  said.  And  then  she  The  room  was  warm  and  well  lighted  ; 
gave  herself  up  to  the  strange  new  the  night  was  very  calm  and  sweet  out- 
scene,  side.     Nothing   had  been  touched    or 

The  "ways"  of  the  large  simple-  changed  of  all  her  little  decorations,  the 
minded  family,  homely  yet  kindly,  so  .  ornaments  which  had  been  so  delightful 

transformed  Lady  Mary's  graceful  old  to  her  girlhood-     A  large  photograph  of 

rooms  that  they  no  longer  looked  the  Lady  Mary  held   the  chief  place  over 

same  place.      And  when  Mary  sat  down  the  mantelpiece,  representing  her  in  the 

with  them  at  the  big  heavy-laden  table,  fulness    of    her  beauty — a    photograph 

surrounded  with  the  hum  of  so  large  a  which  had  been  taken  from  the  picture 

party,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be-  painted  ages  ago  by  a  Royal  Academi- 

iieve  that  everything  was  not  new  about  cian.      It   was  fortunately   so  little  like 

her.     In  no  way  could  the  saddening  Lady  Mary  in  her  old  age  that,  save  as 

recollections  of  a  home  from  which  the  a  thing  which  had  always  hung  there,  ■ 
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xnd  belonged  to  her  happier  life,  it  did  instantly  to  the  spot  where  in  her  dreara 
not  affect  the  girl ;  but  no  picture  was  her  godmother  had  stood.  To  be  sure 
necessary  to  bring  before  ber  the  well-  there  was  nobodr  there  ;  but  as  her 
remembered  figure.  She  could  not  consciousness  returned,  and  with  it  the 
realize  that  the  little  movements  she  sweep  of  painful  recollection,  the  sense 
heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  were  of  change,  the  miserable  contrast  be- 
any other  than  those  of  her  mistress,  her  tween  the  present  and  the  past,  sleep 
friend,  her  mother,  for  all  these  names  fled  from  her  eyes.  She  fell  into  the , 
Mary  lavished  upon  her  in  the  fulness  of  vividly  awake  condition  which  is  the 
her  heart.  The  blame  that  was  being  alternative  of  broken  sleep,  and  gradu- 
cast  upon  Lady  Mary  from  all  sides  ally,  as  she  lay,  there  came  upon  her 
made  this  child  of  her  bounty  but  more  that  mysterious  sense  of  another  prcs- 
deeply  her  partisan,  more  warm  in  her  ence  in  the  room,  which  is  so  subtle  and 
adoration.  She  would  not,  for  all  the  indescribable.  She  neither  saw  any- 
inheritances  of  the  world,  have  acknowl-  thing  nor  heard  anything,  and  yet  she 
edged  even  to  herself  that  Lady  Mary  felt  that  some  one  was*thcre. 
was  in  fault.  Mary  felt  that  she  would  She  lay  still  for  some  time  and  held 
rather  a  thousand  times  be  poor  and  her  breath,  listening  for  a  movement, 
have  to  gain  her  daily  bread,  than  that  even  for  the  sound  of  breathing, 
she  who  had  nourished  and  cherished  scarcely  alarmed,  j'et  sure  that  she  was 
her  should  have  been  forced  in  her  not  alone.  After  a  while  she  raised  ber- 
cheerful  old  age  to  think,  before  she  self  on  her  pillow,  and  in  a  low  voice 
chose  to  do  so,  of  parting  and  farewell  asked,  "Who  is  there?  is  any  one 
and  the  inevitable  end.  there  ?"  There  was  no  reply,  no  sound 
She  thought,  like  every  young  creature  of  any  description,  and  yet  the  convic- 
in  strange  and  painful  circumstances,  tion  grew  upon  her.  Her  heait  began 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  sleep,  and  to  beat,  and  the  blood  to  mount  to  her 
did  indeed  lie  awake  and  weep  for  an  head.  Her  own  being  made  so  much 
hour  or  more,  thinking  of  all  the  sound,  so  much  commotion,  that  it 
changes  that  had  happened  ;  but  sleep  seemed  to  her  she  could  not  hear  any- 
overtook  her  before  she  knew,  while  her  thing  save  those  beatings  and  pulsings 
mind  was  still  full  of  these  thoughts  ;  Yet  she  was  not  afraid.  After  a  time, 
and  her  dreams  were  endless,  confused,  however,  the  oppression  became  more 
full  of  misery  and  longing.  She  than  she  could  bear.  She  got  up  and 
dreamed  a  dozen  times  over  that  she  lit  her  candle,  and  searched  through  the 
heard  Lady  Mary's  soft  call  through  the  familiar  room  ;  but  she  found  no  trace 
open  door — which  was  not  open,  but  that  any  one  had  been  there.  The  fur- 
shut  closely  and  locked  by  the  sisters  niture  was  all  in  its  usual  order, 
who  now  inhabited  the  next  room  ;  and  There  was  no  hiding-place  where  any 
once  she  dreamed  that  Lady  Mary  came  human  thing  could  find  refuge.  When 
to  her  bedside  and  stood  there  looking  she  had  satisfied  herself,  and  was  about 
at  her  earnestly  with  the  tears  flowing  to  return  to  bed,  suppressing  a  sensation 
from  her  eyes.  Mary  struggled  in  her  which  must,  she  said  to  herself,  be  alto- 
sleep  to  tell  her  benefactress  how  she  gether  fantastic,  she  was  startled  by  a 
loved  her,  and  approved  of  all  she  had  low  knocking  at  the  door  ofcommunica- 
done,  and  wanted  nothing — but  felt  her-  tion.  Then  she  heard  the  voice  of  the 
self  bound  as  by  a  nightmare,  so  that  elder  girl.  "  Oh,  Miss  Vivian — what  is 
she  could  not  move  or  speak,  or  even  it?  Have  you  seen  anything?"  Anew 
put  out  a  hand  to  dry  those  tears  which  sense  of  anger,  disdain,  humiliation, 
it  was  intolerable  to  her  to  see  ;  and  swept  through  Mary's  mind.  And  if 
woke  with  the  struggle,  and  the  miser-  she  had  seen  anything,  she  said  to  her- 
able  sensation  of  seeing  her  dearest  self,  what  was  that  to  those  strangers? 
friend  weep  and  being  unable  to  com-  She  replied,  "No,  nothing;  what 
fort  her.  The  moon  was  shining  into  should  1  see?"  in  atone  which  was 
the  room,  throwing  part  of  it  into  a  cold  almost  haughty  in  spite  of  herself, 
full  light,  while  blackness  lay  in  all  the  "  I  thought  it  might  be— the  ghost, 
cotneis.  The  impression  of  her  dream  Oh,  please,  don't  be  angry.  I  thought 
was  so  strong  that  Mary's  eyes  turned  1  heard  this  door  open,  but  it  U  locked. 
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Oh  !  perhaps  it  is  very  silly,  but  I  am  doctor's  mind,  as  his  mother  supposed, 

so  frightened.  Miss  Vivian."  to  marry  this  forlorn  child,  and  ^us  be- 

"  Go    back    to   bed,"    said    Mary;  stow    a    home  upon  her  whether    she 

"  there  is  no — ghost.     I  am  going  to  would  or  no,  no  doubt  he  would  now 

sit  up  and  wrile    some — letters.     You  have  attempted  to  carry  out  that  plan, 

will  see  my  light  under  the  door."  But  as  no  such  thing  had  occurred  to 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  cried  the  girl.  him,  the  doctor  only  shoved  his  sense 

Mary  remembered  what  a  consolation  of  the  intoterable  by  look  and  gesture, 

and  strength  in  all  wakefulness  had  been  "  I  must  speak  to  the  vicar.     I  must  see 

the  glimmer  of  the  light  under  her  god-  Fumival.     It  can't  be  permitted,"  he 

mother's  door.     She    smiled  to    think  cried. 

that  she  herself,  so  desolate  as  she  was,  "  Do  you  think  I  shall  not  be  kind  to 
was  able  to  afford  this  innccent  comfort  her,  doctor?"  cried  Mrs.  Turner, 
to  another  girl,  and  then  sat  down  and  "  Oh,  ask  her  !  She  is  one  that  under- 
wept  quietly,  feeling  her  solitude  and  stands.  She  knows  far  better  than 
the  chill  about  her,  and  the  dark  and  that.  We're  not  fine  people,  doctor, 
the  silence.  The  moon  had  gone  be-  but  we're  kind  people.  I  can  say  that 
hind  a  cloud.  There  seemed  no  light  for  myself.  There  is  nobody  in  this 
but  her  small,  miserable  candle  in  earth  house  but  will  be  good  to  her,  and  ad- 
and  heaven.  And  yet  that  poor  little  mire  her,  and  take  an  example  by  her. 
speck  of  light  kept  up  the  heart  of  To  have  a  real  lady  with  the  girls,  that 
another — which  made  her  smite  again  in  is  what  I  would  give  anything  for  ;  and 
the  middle  of  her  tears.  And  by  and  by  ^s  she  wants  taking  care  of,  poor  dear, 
the  commotion  in  her  head  and  heart  and  petting,  and  an  'ome — " 
calmed  down,  and  she  too  fell  asleep.  Mary,  who  would  not  hear  any  more, 

Next  day  she  heard  all  the  floating  got  up  hastily,   and  took  the  hand  of 

legends  that  were  beginning  to  rise  in  her  new  protectress,   and    kissed    her, 

the     house.     They     all     arose      from  partly  out  of  gratitude   and   kindness, 

Connie's  questions  about   the  old  lady  partly  to  stop  her  mouth,   and  prevent 

whom  she   had   seen  going  up-stairs  be-  the  saying  of  something  which  it  might 

fore  her,  the  first  evening  after  the  new  have  been  still  more  difficult  to  support, 

family's  arrival.     It  was  in  the  presence  "You    are    a    real    lady  yourself,  dear 

of  the  doclor^who  had  come  to  see  the  Mrs.   Turner,"  she   cried.     (And   this 

child,  and    whose  surprise    at    finding  notwithstanding  Che  one  deficient  letter  ; 

Mary  there  was  almost  ludicrous — that  but  many  people  who  are  much  more 

she     heard    the    story,     though     much  dignified    than     Mrs.      Turner — people 

against  his  will.  who  behave    themselves    very    well    in 

"  There  can  be  no  need  for  troubling  every  other  respect— say  "  'ome.") 
Miss  Vivian  about  it,"  he  said,  in  a        "  Oh,   my  dear,   I    don't  make  any 

tone  which  was  almost  rude.     But  Mrs.  pretensions,"   the  good  woman    cried. 

Turner  was  not  sensitive.  but  with  a  little  shock  of  pleasure  which 

"  When  Miss  Vivian  has  just  come,  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes, 
like  a  dear,  to  help  us  with  Connie  !"         And  then  the  story  was  told.     Connie 
the  good  woman  cried.   "  Of  course  she  had  seen  the  lady  walk  up-stairs,  and 
must   hear  it,   doctor  ;  for    otherwise,  had  thought  no  harm.     The  child  sup- 
how  could  she  know  what  to  do  7"  posed  it  was  some  one  belonging  to  the 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  have  come  here  house.     She  had  gone  into    the  room 

— herei  to  help —     Good  heavens.  Miss  which  was  now  Connie's  room,  but  as 

Mary,  hereV^  that  had  a  second  door,  there  was  no 

"  Why  not  here  ?"  Mary  said,  smiling  suspicion  caused  by  the  fact  that  she 

as  best  she  could.     "I  am    Connie's  was  not  found  there  a  little  time  after, 

governess,  doctor."  when  the  child  told  her  mother  what  she 

He   burst  out  into   that   suppressed  had  seen.     After  this  Connie  had  seen 

roar  which  serves  a  man  instead  of  tears,  the  same  lady  several  times,  and  once 

and  jumped  up  from  his  seal,  clenching  had  met  her  face  to  face.     The  child 

his  list.     The  clenched  fist  was  to  the  declared  that  she  was  not  at  all  afraid, 

intention  of  the  dead  woman  whose  fault  She  was  a  pretty  old  lady,  with  white 

this  was  ;  and  if  it  had  ever  entered  the  hair  and  dark  eyes.     She  lookeda  littlei  ^ 
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sad,  but   smiled  when  Connie  stopped  "  Oh  no.     I  never  saw  a  picture  that 

and  stared  at  her — not  angry  at  all,  but  was  so  pretty,"  said  the  child, 

rather  pleased — and  looked  for  a  mo-  "  Doctor,   why  do  you  ask  her  any 

ment  as  if  she  would  speak.     That  was  more  ?  don't  you  see,  don't  you  see,  the 

all.     Not  a  word  about  a  ghost  was  said  child  has  seen —  ?" 

in  Connie's  hearing.     She  had  already  "  Miss  Mary,   for  God's  sake,  hold 

told  it  all  to  the  doctor,  and  he  had  pre-  your  tongue  ;  it  is  folly,  you  know.    Now, 

tended  to  consider  which    of    the  old  my  litUe  girl,  tell  me.     I  know  this  old 

ladies  in  the  neighborhood   this  could  lady  is  the  very  image  of  that  pretty  old 

be.     In   Mary's  mind,  occupied   as    it  lady  with  the  toys  for  good  children, 

was    by    so    many  important    matters,  who  was  in  the  last  Christmas  number  ?" 

there  had  been  up  to  this  lime  no  great  "  Oh  !"  said  Connie,  pausing  a  little, 

question     about    Connie's    apparition;  "  Yes,  I  remember  ;  it  was  a  very  pretty 

now  she  began  to  listen  closely,  not  so  picture — mamma  put  it  up  in  the  nur- 

rouch  from  real  interest  as  from  a  per-  sery.     No,  she  is  not  like  that,  not  at 

ception  that  the  doctor,  who    was  her  all.  much  prettier  ;  and  then  my  lady  is 

friend,  did  not  want  her  to  hear.     This  sorry    about    something — except    when 

natur^ly  aroused  her  attention  at  once,  she  smiles  at  me.     She  has  her  hair  put 

She  listened  to  the  child's  description  up  like  this,  and  this,"  the  child  went 

with  growing  eagerness,  all  the  more  he-  on,  twisting  her  own  bright  locks, 

cause  the  doctor  opposed-  "  Doctor  !  I  can't  bear  any  more." 

"  Now  that  will  do.  Miss  Connie,"  "  My  dear  !  you  are  mistaken,  it  is 

he    said  ;  "  it    is  one  of  the  old  Miss  all  a  delusion.     She  has  seen  a  picture. 

Murchisons,  who  are  always  so  fond  of  I  think  now,  Mrs.  Turner,  that  my  little 

finding  out  about  their    neighbors.      I  patient  had  better  run  away  and  play, 

have  no  doubt  at  all   on  that  subject.  Take  a  good  lun  through  the  woods, 

She  wants  to  find  you  out  in  your  pet  Miss  Connie,  with  your  brother,  and  I 

naughtiness,  whatever   ii  is,    and    tell  will  send  you  some  physic  which  will 

me. "  not  be  at  all  nasty,  and  we  shall  hear  no 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not  for  that,"  cried  more  of  your  old  lady.     My  dear  Miss 

Connie.     "  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so  dis-  Vivian,  if  you  will  but  hear  reason  !     I 

agreeable?    I  know  she  is  not  a  lady  have  known  such  cases  a  hundred  times, 

who    would    tell.     Besides,    she    is   not  The  child  has  seCn  a  picture,  and  it  has 

thinking  at  all    about    me.     She    was  taken   possession  of    her    imagination, 

either  looking  for  something  she    had  She  is  a  little  below  par,  and  she  has  a 

lost,  or — oh,  I  don't  know  what  it  was  !  lively  imagination  ;  and  she  has  learned 

— and  when  she  saw  me  she  just  smiled,  something  from  Prentiss,  though  prob- 

She  is  not  dressed  like  any  of  the  people  ably  she  does  not  remember  that.     .\nd 

here.     She   had   got   no   cloak  on,   or  there  it  is  !  a  few  doses  of  quinine,  and 

bonnet,  or  anything   that  is  common,  she  will  see  visions  no  more," 

but  a.  beautiful  while  shawl  and  a  long  "Doctor,"   cried   Mary,    "how  can 

dress,  and  it  gives  a  little  sweep  when  you  speak  so  to  me  ?    You   dare  not 

she  walks — oh  no  !  not  like  your  rust-  look  me  in  the  face.     You  know  you 

ling,  mamma  ;  but  all  soft,  like  water —  dare  not ;  as  if  you  did  not  know  as 

and  it  looks  like  lace  upon  her  head,  well  as  I  do !     Oh,  why  does  that  child 

tied   here,"   said  Connie,   putting  her  see  her,  and  not  me  ?" 

hands  to  her  chin,  "  in  such  a  pretty,  "  There  it  is,"  he  said,  with  a  broken 

large,  soft  knot."  laugh;    "could  anything    show    better 

Mary  had  gradually  risen  as  this  de-  that  it  is  a  mere  delusion  ?     Why,    in 

scription  went  on,    starting    a  little  at  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  should 

first,  looking  up,  getting  upon  her  feet,  this  stranger  child  see  her,  if  it  was  any- 

The  color  went  altogether  out  of  her  thing,  and  not  you  ?" 

face — her  eyes  grew  to  twice  their  naiu-  Mrs.    Turner    looked   from    one    to 

ral  size.     The  doctor  put  out  his  hand  another  with    wondering  eyes,     "  You 

without  looking  at  her,  and  laid  it  on  know   what   it   is  ?"  she  said.      "  Oh, 

her  arm  with  a  strong  emphatic  pres-  you  know" who  it  is?    Doctor,  doctor, 

sure.     "  Just  like  some  one  you  have  is  it  because  my  Connie  is  so  delicate? 

seen  a  picture  of,"  he  said.  is  it  a  warning  ?  is  it —  1"  ,  -            i 
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"Oh,  for  heiveii's  sake!  you  will  was  providential.  Come  and  hear  what 
drive  me  road,  you  ladies.  Is  it  this,  the  child  has  seea."  Mrs.  Turner, 
and  is  it  that  ?  It  is  nothing,  I  tell  you.  though  she  was  so  anxious,  was  too 
The  child  is  out  of  sorts,  and  she  has  polite  not  to  make  a  fuss  about  getting 
seen  some  picture  that  has  caught  her  chairs  for  all  her  visitors.  She  post- 
fancy — and  she  thinks  she  sees —  I'll  poned  her  own  trouble  to  this  necessity, 
send  her  a  bottle,"  he  cried,  jumping  and  trembling,  sought  the  most  comfort- 
up  ;  "  that  will  put  an  end  to  all  that.'  able  seat  for  Mrs.   Bowyer,  the  largest 

"  Doctor,   don't   go   away  ;    fell  me  and   most  imposing  for  the  vicar  him- 

rather  what  I  roust  do — if  she  is  looking  self.     When  she  had  established  them 

for  something  1     Oh.    doctor,  think  if  in  a  little  circle  and  done  her  best  to 

she  were  unhappy,  if  she  were  kept  out  draw  Mary  too  into   a  chair,   she  sat 

of  her  sweet  rest  !"  down  quietly,  her  mind  divided  between 

"  Miss   Mary  !    for  God's  sake,   be  the  cares  of  courtesy  and  the  alarms  of 

reasonable.     Vou  ought  never  to  have  an  anxious  roother.     Mary  stood  at  the 

beard  a  word."  table  and  waited  till  the  coromotion  was 

"  Doctor,  think  !  if  it  should  be  any-  over.     The    newcomers    thought     she 

thing  we  can  do.     Ob,  tell  me,  tell  roe  !  was  going  to  explain   her  conduct  in 

don't  go  away  and  leave  me  :  perhaps  leaving  them  ;    and   Mis.    Bowyer,   at 

we  can  find  out  what  it  is."  least,  who  was  critical  in  point  of  man- 

"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  ners,  shivered  a  little,  wondering  if  per- 

lindings  out.     It  is  mere  delusion.     Put  haps  (though  she  could  not  find  it  in 

them  both  to  bed,   Mrs.   Turner — put  her  heart  to  blame  Mary)  her  proceed- 

them  all  to  bed  !     As  if  there  was  not  ings  were  in  perfect  taste, 
trouble  enough  1"  "  The  little  girl,"   Mary  said,  begin- 

"  What     IS     it  ?"      cried     Connie's  ning  abruptly.     She  had  been  standing 

mother ;  "  is  it  a  warning  !     Oh,   for  by  the  table,  her  lips  apart,  hercounte- 

thc  love  of  God,  tell  me,  is  that  what  nance  utterly  pale,  her  mind  evidently 

comes  before  a  death  ?"  too  roach  absorbed  to  notice  anything. 

When  they  were  all  in  this  state  of  "  The  little  girl — has  seen  several  times 

agitation,  the  vicar  and  his  wife  were  a  lady  going  up-stairs.     Once  she  met 

suddenly  shown  into  the  room.     Mrs.  her   and  saw  her  face,    and   the  lady 

Bowyer's  eyes  flew   to    Mary,    but   she  smiled  at  her  ;  but  her  face  was  sonow- 

was  too  well-bred  a  woman  not  to  pay  ful,  and  the  child  thought  she  was  look- 

her   respects    first   to    the   lady   of   the  ing  for  something.     The  lady  was  old, 

house,   and    there   were  ^   number   of  with  white  hair  done  up  upon  her  fore- 

poliienesses    exchanged,    very    breath-  head,   and  lace  upon   her  head.     She 

lessly  on  Mrs.  Turner's  part,  before  the  was  dressed" — here  Mary's  voice  began 

newcomers  were  free  to  show  the  real  to  be  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  a 

occasion  of  their  visit.     "Oh,   Mary,  brief  sob — "  in  a  long  dress  that  made  a 

what  did  you  mean  by  taking  such  a  soft   sound   when    she   walked,    and  a 

.  step  all  in  a  moment  ?    How  could  you  white  shawl,  and  the  lace  tied  under  her 

come  here  of  all  places  in  the  world?  chin  in  a  large  soft  knot — " 
and  how  could  you  leave  me  without  a        "  Mary,   Mary  !"  Mrs.    Bowyer  had 

word  ?"  the  vicar's  wife  said,  with  her  risen,   and   stood    behind   the  girl,   in 

lips  against   Mary's    cheek.     She   had  whose  slender  throat  the  climbing  sor- 

already     perceived,    without     dwelling  row  was  almost  visible,  supporting  her, 

upon  it,  the  excitement  in  which  all  the  trying  to  stop  her.     "  Mary,  Mary  !" 

parly  were.     This  was    said   while  the  she  cried;  "  oh,  my  darling,   what  are 

vicat  was  still  making  his  bow  to    his  you    thinking    of?     Francis!     doctor! 

new  parishioner— who  knew  very  well  make  her  stop,  make  her  stop — " 
that  her  visitors  had  not  intended  to        "Why  should  she  stop?"  said  Mrs. 

call :  for  the   Turners  were  dissenters.  Turner,   rising,   too,   in   her  agitation, 

to  crown  all  their  misdemeanors,  besides  "  Oh,  is  it  a  warning,  ts  it  a  warning  ? 

being  city  people  and  nouveaux  riches.  for  my  child  has  seen  it — Connie  has 

"  Don't  ask   me  any  questions  just  seen  it." 
now,"     said     Mary,    clasping     almost        "  Listen   to  me,   all    of    you,"  said 

hysterically    her    friend's    hand.     "It  Mary,  with  an  effort.     "  You  all  know 
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— who  that  is.     And  she  has  seen  her — 
the  little  girl — " 

Now  the  others  looked  at  each 
olhet,  exchanging  a  startled  look. 

"  My  dear  people,"  cried  the  doctor, 
"  the  case  is  not  the  least  unusual.  No. 
no,  Mrs.  Turner,  it  is  no  warning — it  is 
nothing  of  Ihe  sort.  Look  here,  Bow- 
yer ;  you'll  believe  me.  The  child  is 
very  nervous  and  sensitive.  She  has 
evidently  seen  a.  picture  somewhere  of 
our  dear  old  friend.  She  has  heard  the 
story  somehow — oh,  perhaps  in  some 
garbled  version  from  Prentiss,  or— of 
course  they've  all  been  talking  of  it. 
And  the  child  is  one  of  those  creatures 
with  its  nerves  all  on  the  surface — and  a 
little  below  par  in  health,  in  need  of 
iron  and  quinine,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I've  seen  a  hundred  such  cases" 
cried  the  doctor — "  a  thousand  such  ; 
but  now,  of  course,  we'll  have  a  fine 
story  made  of  it,  now  that  it's  come 
into  the  ladies'  hands." 

He  was  much  excited  with  this  long 
speech  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
one  paid  much  attention  to  him.  Mrs. 
Bowyer  was  holding  Mary  in  her  arms, 
uttering  little  cries  and  sobs  over  her, 
and  looking  anxiously  at  her  husband. 
The  vicar  sat  down  suddenly  in  his 
chair,  with  the  air  of  a  roan  who  has 
judgment  to  deliver  without  the  least 
idea  what  to  say ;  while  Mary,  freeing 
herself  unconsciously  from  her  friend's 
restraining  embrace,  stood  facing  them 
all  with  a  sort  of  trembling  defiance  : 
and  Mrs.  Turner  kept  on  explaining 
nervously  that — "no,  no,  her  Connie 
was  not  excitable,  was  not  over-sensitive, 
never  had  known  what  a  delusion  was." 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  the  vicar 
said. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bowyer,"  cried  Mary, 
"  tell  me  what  1  am  to  do  ! — think  if 
she  cannot  rest,  if  she  is  not  happy,  she 
that  was  so  good  to  everybody,  that 
never  could  bear  to  see  any  one  in 
trouble.  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me  what  I 
am  to  do  .'  It  is  you  that  have  dis- 
turbed her  with  all  you  have  been  say- 
ing. Oh,  what  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do 
to  give  her  rest  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mary  !  My  dear  Mary  !" 
they  all  cried  in  different  tones  of  con- 
sternation ;  and  for  a  few  minutes  no 
one  could  speak.  Mrs.  Bowyer,  as  was 
natural,  said  something,  being  unable  to 


endure  the  silence  ;  but  neither  she  nor 
any  of  the  others  knew  what  it  was  she 
said-  When  it  was  evident  that  the 
vicar  must  speak,  all  were  silent,  wait- 
ing for  him  ;  and  though  it  had  now 
become  imperative  that  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  judgment  must  be  delivered, 
yet  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing 
what  to  say. 

"  Mary."  he  said,  with  a  little  trem- 
ulousness  of  voice,  "  it  is  quite  natural 
that  you  should  ask  me  ;  but,  my  dear, 
I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  answer.  I 
think  you  know  that  the  doctor,  who 
ought  to  know  best  about  such  mat- 
ters— ' ' 

"  Nay,  not  I.  I  only  know  about 
the  physical ;  the  other — if  there  is 
another — that's  your  concern." 

"  Who  ought  to  know  best,"  repeated 
Mr.  Bowyer  j  "for  everybody  will  tell 
you,  my  dear,  that  the  mind  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  body.  I  suppose  he 
must  be  right.  I  suppose  it  is  just  the 
imagination  of  a  nervous  child  working 
upon  the  data  which  has  been  given — 
the  picture  ;  and  then,  as  you  justly  re- 
mind me,  all  we  have  been  saying— " 

"  Elow  could  the  child  know  what  we 
have  been  saying,  Francis  ?" 

"  Connie  has  heard  nothing  that  any 
one  has  been  saying ;  and  there  is  no 
picture." 

"  My  dear  lady,  you  hear  what  the 
doctor  says.  If  there  is  no  picture,  and 
she  has  heard  nothing,  I  suppose,  then, 
your  premises  are  gone,  and  the  conclu- 
sion falls  to  the  ground." 

"  What  docs  it  matte'r  about  prem- 
ises ?"  cried  the  vicar's  wife  :  "  here  is 
something  dreadful  that  has  happened- 
Oh,  what  nonsense  that  is  about  im- 
agination ;  children  have  no  imagina- 
tion. A  dreadful  thing  has  happened. 
In  heaven's  name,  Francis,  tell  this 
poor  child  what  she  is  to  do." 

"My  dear,"  said  the  vicar  again, 
"you  are  asking  me  to  believe  in  purga- 
tory— nothing  less.  You  are  asking  me 
to  contradict  the  Church's  teaching. 
Mary,  you  must  compose  yourself. 
You  must  wait  till  this  excitement  has 
passed  away." 

"  I  can  see  by  her  eyes  she  did  not 
sleep  last  night,"  the  doctor  said,  re- 
lieved. "  We  shall  have  her  seeing  vi- 
sions too,  if  we  don't  take  care." 

"And,  my  dear  Mary,"  , said  the 
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vicar,    "if  you  will   think  of  it,  it  is        "You  are  all  kind — too  kind,"  Mary 

derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the — of  our  cried  ;  "  but  no  one  must  say   another 

dear  friends   who   have    passed   away,  word,     please.      Unless    Mrs.     Turner 

How  can  we  suppose  that  one  of  the  should  send  roe    away,    until  I  know 

blessed  would  come  down  from  heaven,  what  this  all  means,  it  is  my  place  to 

and  walk  about  her  own  house,  which  stay  here." 

she  had  just  left,  and  show  herself  to  a  1^ 

— to  a — little  child  who  had  never  seen 

her  before."  It  was  Lady  Mary  who  had  come  into 

"  Impossible,"  said  the  doctor.     "I  the  vicarage  that  afternoon  when  Mrs. 

told  you  so — a  stranger — that  had  no  Bowyer  supposed  some  one  had  called, 

connection    wilh    her ;    knew    nothing  She  wandered  about   to  a  great  many 

about  her — ' '  places  in  these  days,  but  always  retum- 

"  Instead  of,"  said  the  vicar,  with  a  ed  to  the  scenes  in  which  her  life  had 

slight  tremor,  "  making  herself  known,  been  passed,  and  where  alone  her  work 

if  that  was  permitted,  to — to  me,  for  ex-  could  be  done,  if  it  were  done  at  all. 

ample  ;  or  our  friend  here. "  She  came  in  and  listened  while  the  tale 

"  That  sounds  reasonable,  Mary,"  of  her  own  carelessness  and  heedless- 
said  Mrs.  Bowyer ;  "  don't  you  think  ness  was  told,  and  stood  by  while  her 
so,  my  dear?  If  she  had  come  to  one  of  favorite  was  taken  to  another  woman's 
us,  or  to  yourself,  my  darling,  I  should  bosom  for  comfort,  and  heard  every- 
never  have  wondered,  after  all  that  has  thing  and  saw  everything.  She  was 
happened.     But  to  this  little  child — "  used  to  it  by  this  time  :  but  to  be  noth- 

"  Whereas    there     is    nothing    more  ing  is  hard,  even   when  you  are  accus- 

likely — more    consonant    with    all   the  tomed  to  it ;  and  though  she  knew  that 

teachings  of  science — than  that  the  little  they  would  not  hear  her,  what  could  she 

thing  should  have  this  hallucination,  of  do  but  cry  out   to  them  as  she   stood 

which  you  ought  never  10  have  heard  a  there    unregarded  ?     "  Oh,    have    pity 

word.     You  arethe  very  last  person — "  upon  me  I"    Lady  Mary  said  ;  and  the 

"That  is  ture,"  said  the  vicar,  pang  in  her  heart  was  so  great  that  the 
"  and  ail  the  associations  of  the  place  very  atmosphere  was  stirr^,  and  the  air 
must  be  overwhelming.  My  dear,  we  could  scarcely  contain  her  and  the  pas- 
must  take  her  away  with  us.  Mrs.  sion  of  her  endeavor  to  make  herself 
Turner,  I  am  sure,  is  very  kind,  but  it  known,  but  thrilled  like  a  harp-string  to 
cannot  be  good  for  Mary  to  be  here."  her  cry.     Mrs.    Bowyer  heard  the  jar 

"  No,  no  !  I  never  thought  so,"  said  and  tingle  in  the  inanimate  world  ;  but 
Mrs,  Bowyer ;  "  I  never  intended — dear  she  thought  only  that  it  was  some  chart- 
Mrs.  Turner,  we  all  appreciate  your  table  visitor  who  had  come  in.  and  gone 
motives.  I  hope  you  will  let  us  see  softly  away  again  at  the  sound  of  tears, 
much  of  you,  and  that  we  may  become  And  if  Lady  Mary  could  not  make 
very  good  friends.  But,  Mary — it  is  herself  known  to  the  poor  cottagers  who 
her  first  grief,  don't  you  know?"  said  had  loved  her,  or  to  the  women  who 
the  vicar's  wife,  with  the  tears  in  her  wept  for  her  loss  while  they  blamed  her, 
eyes;  "she  has  always  been  so  much  how  was  she  to  reveal  herself  and  her 
cared  for,  so  much  thought  of  all  her  secret  to  the  men  who,  if  they  had  seen 
life — and  then  all  at  once !  You  will  her,  would  have  thought  her  a  halluci- 
not  think  that  we  misunderstand  your  nation  ?  Yes,  she  tried  all,  and  even 
kind  motives  ;  but  it  is  more  than  she  went  a  long  journey  over  land  and  sea 
can  bear.  She  made  up  her  mind  in  a  to  visit  the  Earl  who  was  her  heir,  and 
hurry  without  thinking.  You  must  not  awake  in  him  an  interest  in  her  child, 
be  annoyed  if  we  take  her  away. ' '  And  she  lingered  about  all  these  people 

Mrs.  Turner  had  been  looking  from  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  tried  to 

one  to  another  while  this  dialogue  went  move  them  in  dreams,  since  she  could 

un.     She  said  now,    a  litlle    wounded,  not   move    them    waking.     It    is   more 

"  I  wished  only  to  do  what  was  kind  ;  easy  for  one  who  is  no   more   of  this 

but,  perhaps,  1  was  thinking  most  of  my  world,  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  sleep  ; 

own  child.     Miss  Vivian  must  do  what  for  then  those  who  are  still  in  the  flesh 

she  thinks  best."  stand  on  the  borders  of  the  unseen,  and 
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see  and  hear  things  which,  vaking,  they 
do  not  understand.  But  atas  !  when 
they  woke,  this  poor  wanderer  discover- 
ed (hat  her  friends  lemembered  no  more 
what  she  had  said  to  them  in  their 
dreams. 

Presently,  however,  when  she  found 
Mary  re-established  in  her  old  home,  in 
her  own  room,  there  came  to  her  a  new 
hope.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  hard  to  believe,  or  to  be  convinced  of, 
as  that  no  effort,  no  device,  will  ever 
make  you  known  and  visible  to  those  you 
love.  Lady  Mary  being  little  altered 
in  her  character,  though  so  much  in  her 
being,  still  believed  that  if  she  could  but 
find  the  way.  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  all  would  be  revealed  and 
understood.  She  went  to  Mary's  room 
with  this  new  hope  strong  in  her  heart. 
When  they  were  alone  together,  in  that 
nest  of  comfort  which  she  had  herself 
made  beautiful  for  her  child — two  hearts 
so  full  of  thought  for  each  other — what 
was  there  in  earthly  bonds  which  could 
prevent  them  from  meeting  ?  She  went 
into  the  silent  room,  which  was  so  famil- 
iar and  dear,  and  waited  like  a  mother 
long  separated  from  her  child,  with  a 
faint  doubt  trembling  on  the  surface  of 
her  mind,  yet  a  quaint  joyful  confidence 
underneath  in  the  force  of  nature.  A 
few  words  would  be  enough — a  moment, 
and  all  would  be  right.  And  then  she 
pleased  herself  with  fancies  of  how,  when 
that  was  done,  she  would  whisper  to  her 
darling  what  has  never  been  told  to  flesh 
and  blood  ;  and  so  go  home  proud,  and 
satisfied,  and  happy  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  that  she  had  hoped. 

Mary  came  in  with  her  candle  in  her 
hand,  and  closed  the  door  between  her 
and  all  external  things.  She  looked 
round  wistful  with  that  strange  conscious- 
ness which  she  had  already  experi- 
enced that  some  one  was  there.  The 
other  stood  so  close  to  her  thai  the 
girl  could  not  move  without  touching 
her.  She  held  up  her  hands,  implor- 
ing, to  the  child  of  her  love.  She  called 
to  her,  "Mary,  Mary!"  putting  her 
hands  upon  her,  and  gazed  into  her  face 
with  an  intensity  and  anguish  of  eager- 
ness which  might  have  drawn  the  stars 
out  of  the  sky.  And  a  strange  tumult 
was  in  Mary's  bosom.  She  stood  look- 
ing blankly  round  her,  like  one  who  is 
blind  with  open  eyes,  and  saw  nothing  ; 


March, 

and  strained  her  ears,  like  a  deaf  man, 
but  heard  nothing.  All  was  silence, 
vacancy,  an  empty  world  about  her. 
She  sat  down  at  her  little  table,  with  a 
heavy  sigh.  "  The  child  can  see  her, 
but  she  will  not  come  to  me,"  Mary 
said,  and  wept. 

Then  Lady  Mary  turned  away  with  a 
heart  full  of  despair.  She  went  quickly 
from  the  house,  out  into  the  night. 
The  pang  of  her  disappointment  was  so 
keen,  that  she  could  not  endure  it. 
She  remembered  what  had  been  said  to 
her  in  the  place  from  whence  she  came, 
and  how  she  had  been  entreated  to  be 
patient  and  wait.  Oh,  had  she  but 
waited  and  been  patient !  She  sat 
down  upon  the  ground,  a  soul  forlorn, 
outside  of  life,  outside  of  all  things,  lost 
in  a  world  which  had  no  place  for  her. 
The  mom  shone,  but  she  made  no 
shadow  in  it ;  the  rain  fell  upon  her, 
but  did  not  hurt  her ;  the  little  night- 
breeze  blew  without  finding  any  resist- 
ance in  her.  She  said  to  herself,  "  I 
have  failed.  What  am  i  that  I  should 
do  what  they  all  said  was  impossible  ? 
It  was  my  pride,  because  I  have  had  my 
own  way  all  my  life.  But  now  I  have 
no  way  and  no  place  on  eaith,  and  what 
I  have  to  tell  them  will  never,  never  be 
known.  Oh  my  little  Mary,  a  servant 
in  her  own  house  !  And  a  word  would 
make  it  right ! — but  never,  never  can 
she  hear  that  word.  I  am  wrong  to  say 
never  ;  she  will  know  when  she  is  in 
heaven.  She  will  not  live  to  be  old  and 
foolish  like  me.  She  will  go  up  there 
early,  and  then  she  will  know.  But  I, 
what  will  become  of  me  ? — for  I  am 
nothing  here,  and  I  cannot  go  back  to 
my  own  place." 

A  little  moaning  wind  rose  up  sud- 
denly in  the  middle  of  the  dark  night, 
and  carried  a  faint  wail,  like  the  voice 
of  some  one  lost,  to  the  windows  of  the 
sleeping  house.  It  woke  the  children, 
and  Mary,  who  opened  her  eyes  quickly 
in  the  dark,  wondering  if  perhaps  now 
the  vision  might  come  to  her.  But  the 
vision  had  come  when  she  could  not  sec 
it,  and  now  returned  no  more. 


On  the  other  side,  however,  visions 
which  had  nothing  sacred  in  them  began 
to  be  heard  of,  and  Connie's  ghost,  as 
it  was  called  in  the  house,  haj4  various 
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vulgar  effects.  A  housemaid  became 
hysterical,  and  announced  that  she  too 
had  seen  the  lady,  of  whom  she  gave  a 
desciiption,  exajigerated  from  Connie's, 
which  all  the  household  were  ready  to 
swear  she  had  never  heard.  The  lady, 
whom  Connie  had  only  seen  passing, 
went  to  Betsy's  room  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  told  her,  in  a  hollow  and 
terrible  voice,  that  she  could  not  rest, 
opening  a  series  of  communications  by 
which  it  was  evident  all  the  secrets  of 
the  unseen  world  would  soon  be  dis- 
closed. And  following  upon  this,  there 
came  asort  of  panic  in  the  house— noises 
were  heard  in  various  places,  sounds  of 
footsteps  pacing,  and  of  a  long  robe 
sweeping  about  the  passages  ;  and  Lady 
Mary's  costume,  and  the  head-dress 
which  was  so  peculiar,  which  all  her 
friends  had  recognized  in  Connie's  de- 
scription, grew  into  somelhing  porten- 
tous under  the  heavier  hand  of  the 
fool-boy  and  the  kitchen-maid.  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  who  had  remained  as  a  special 
favor  to  the  new  peuple,  was  deeply  in- 
dignant and  outraged  by  this  treatment 
of  her  mistress.  She  appealed  to  Mary 
with  mingled  anger  and  tears. 

"I  would  have  sent  the  hussy  away 
at  an  hour's  notice,  if  1  had  ihe  power 
in  my  hands,"  she  cried  ;  "  but,  Miss 
Mary,  it  is  easily  seen  who  is  a  real  lady 
and  who  is  not.  Mrs.  Turner  interferes 
herself  in  everything,  though  she  likes  it 
to  be  supposed  that  she  has  a  house- 
keeper." 

"  Dear  Prentiss,  you  must  not  say 
Mrs.  Turner  is  not  a  lady.  She  has  far 
more  delicacy  of  feeling  than  many 
ladies,"  cried  Mary. 

"  Yes  Miss  Mary,  dear,  I  allow  that 
she  is  very  nice  to  you  ;  but  who  could 
help  that  ?  and  to  hear  my  lady's  name 
— that  might  have  her  faults,  but  who 
was  far  above  anything  of  the/feort — in 
every  mouth,  and  her  costoome,  that 
they  don't  know  how  to  describe,  and 
to  think  that  she  would  go  and  talk  to  the 
like  of  Betsy  Barnes  about  what  is  on 
her  mind  !  I  think  sometimes  I  shall 
break  my  heart,  or  else  throw  up  my 
place,  Miss  Mary,"  Prentiss  said,  with 
tears- 

"  Oh,  don't  do  that ;  oh,  don't  leave 
me,  Prentiss!"  Mary  said,  with  an  in- 
voluntary cry  of  dismay. 

"  Not  if  you  mind,  not  if  you  mind, 


dear,"  the  housekeeper  cried.  And 
then  she  drew  close  to  the  young  lady 
with  an  anxious  look.  "You  haven't 
seen  anything?"  she  said.  "That 
would  be  only  natural,  Miss  Mary.  1 
could  well  understand  she  couldn't  rest 
in  her  grave— if  she  came  and  told  it  all 
to  you, ' ' 

"  Prentiss,  be  silent,"  cried  Mary  ; 
"  that  ends  everything  between  you  and 
me  if  you  say  such  a  word.  There  has 
been  toomuch  said  already — ob,  far  too 
much  !  as  if  I  only  loved  her  for  what 
she  was  to  leave  me." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,  dear,"  said 
Prentiss  ;  "but—" 

"  There  is  no  but  ;  and  evervthing  she 
did  was  right,"  the  girl  cried  with  vehe- 
mence. She  shed  hot  and  bitter  tears 
over  this  wrong  which  all  her  friends  did 
to  Lady  Mary's  memory.  "  1  Aiaglad 
it  was  so,"  she  said  to  herself  when  she 
was  alone,  with  youthful  extravagance. 
"  I  am  glad  it  was  so  ;  for  now  no  one 
can  think  that  1  loved  her  for  anything 
but  herself." 

The  household,  however,  was  agitated 
by  all  these  rumors  and  inventions. 
Alice,  Connie's  elder  sister,  declined  to 
sleep  any  longer  in  that  which  began  to 
be  called  the  haunted  room.  She,  too, 
began  to  think  she  saw  something,  she 
could  not  tell  what,  gliding  out  of  the 
room  as  it  began  to  ^tX  dark,  and  to 
hear  sighs  and  moans  in  Ihe  corridors. 
The  servants,  who  all  wanted  to  leave, 
and  the  villagers,  who  avoided  the 
grounds  after  nightfall,  spread  the  rumor 
far  and  near  that  the  house  was  haunt- 
ed. 

XL 

In  the  mean  time'  Connie  herself  was 
silent,  and  said  no  more  of  the  Lady. 
Her  attachment  to  Mary  grew  into  one 
of  those  visionary  passions  which  little 
girls  so  often  form  for  young  women. 
She  followed  her  so-called  governess 
wherever  she  went,  hanging  upon  her 
arm  when  she  could,  holding  her  dress 
when  no  other  hold  was  possible — fol- 
lowing her  everywhere,  like  her  shadow. 
The  vicarage,  jealous  and  annoyed  at 
Rtst,  and  all  the  neighbors  indignant  too, 
to  see  Mary  metamorphosed  into  a  de- 
pendent of  the  city  family,  held  out  as 
long  as  possible  against  the  good-nature 
of  Mrs.  Turner,  and  were  revolted  by. 
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the  spectacle  of  this  child  claiming  poor 
Mary's  attention  wherever  she  moved. 
But  by  and  by  all  these  strong  senti- 
ments softened,  as  was  natural.  The 
only  real  drawback  was,  that  amid  all 
these  agitations  Mary  lost  her  bloom. 
She  began  to  droop  and  grow  pale  under 
th«  observation  of  the  watchful  doctor, 
who  had  never  been  otherwise  than 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  position  of 
affairs,  and  betook  himself  to  Mrs. 
Bowyer  for  sympathy  and  information. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  girl  so  fallen  off  ?" 
he  said.  ■"  Fallen  off,  doctor  !  I  think 
she  is  prettier  and  prettier  every  day." 
"  Oh,"  the  poor  man  cried,  with  a 
strong  breathing  of  impatience,  "  you 
ladies  think  o(  nothing  but  prettiness  ! 
was  I  talking  of  prettiness?  She  must 
have  lost  a  stone  since  she  went  back 
there.  It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh,"  the 
doctor  added,  growing  red  with  sup- 
pressed anger,  "  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
IS  the  tjue  test.  That  little  Connie 
Turner  is  as  well  as  possible  ;  she  has 
handed  over  her  nerves  to  Mary  Vivian. 
I  wonder  now  i(  she  ever  talks  to  you 
on  that  subject." 

"  Who?  little  Connie?" 

"  Of  course  I  mean  Miss  Vivian, 
Mrs.  Bowyer.  Don't  you  know  the  vil- 
lage is  all  in  a  tremble  about  the  ghost 
at  the  Great  House  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know;  and  it  is  very 
strange.  I  can't  help  thinking,  doc- 
tor—" 

"  We  had  better  not  discuss  that  sub- 
ject. Of  course  I  don't  put  a  moment's 
faith  in  any  such  nonsense.  But  girls 
are  full  of  fanci-s.  [  want  you  to  lind 
out  for  me  whether  she  has  begun  to 
think  she  sees  anything.  She  looks  like 
it ;  and  if  something  isn't  done  she  will 
soon  do  so,  if  not  now." 

"  Then  you  do  think  there  is  some- 
thing to  see,"  said  Mrs.  Bowyer,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  ;  "  that  has  always  been 
my  opinion  :  what  so  natural— =  ?" 

"  As  that  Lady  Mary,  the  greatest  old 
aristocrat  in  the  world,  should  come  and 
make  private  revelations  to  Betsy 
Barnes,  the  under  housemaid — ?"  said 
the  doctor,  with  a  sardonic  Rria. 

"I  don't  mean  that,  doctor;  but  if 
she  could  not  rest  in  her  grave,  poor 
old  lady — " 

"  You  think  then,  my  dear,"  said  the 
vicar,    "  that     Lady    Mary,    our    old 
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friend,  who  was  as  young  in  her  mind 
as  any  of  us,  lies  body  and  soul  in  that 
old  dark  hole  of  a  vault  ?" 

"  How  you  talk,  Francis  !  what  can 
a  woman  say  between  you  horrid  men  ? 
I  say  if  she  couldn't  rest — wherever  she 
is — because  of  leaving  Mary  destitute,  it 
would  be  only  natural— and  I  should 
think  the  more  of  her  for  it,"  Mrs. 
Bowyer  cried. 

The  vicar  bad  a  gentle  professional 
laugh  over  the  confusion  of  his  wife's 
mind.  But  the  doctor  took  the  matter 
more  seriously.  "  Lady  Mary  is  safely 
buried  and  done  with.  I  km  not  think- 
ing of  her,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  am  think- 
ing of  Mary  Vivian's  senses,  which  will 
not  stand  this  much  longer.  Try  and 
find  out  from  her  if  she  sees  anything  : 
if  she  has  come  to  that,  whatever  she 
says  we  must  have  her  out  of  there." 

But  Mrs.  Bowyer  had  nothing  to  re- 
port when  this  conclave  of  friends  met 
again.  Mary  would  not  allow  that  she 
had  seen  anything.  She  grew  paler 
every  day,  her  eyes  grew  larger,  but  she 
made  no  confession.  And  Connie 
bloomed  and  grew,  and  met  no  more  old 
ladies  upon  the  stairs. 

xn. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  no  new 
event  occurred  in  this  little  history.  It 
came  to  be  summer — balmy  and  green 
— and  everything  around  the  old  house 
was  delightful,  and  its  beautiful  rooms 
became  more  pleasant  than  ever  in  the 
long  days  and  soft  brief  nights.  Fears 
of  the  Earl's  return  and  of  the  possible 
end  of  the  Turner's  tenancy  began  to 
disturb  the  household,  but  no  one  so 
much  as  Mary,  who  felt  herself  to  clmg 
as  she  had  never  done  before  to  the  old 
house.  She  had  never  got  over  the  im- 
pression that  a  secret  presence,  revealed 
to  no  one  else,  was  continually  near  her, 
though  she  saw  no  one.  And  her  health 
was  greatly  affected  by  this  visionary 
double  life. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  a  cer- 
tain soft  wet  day  when  the  family  were 
all  within  doors.  Connie  bad  exhausted 
all  her  means  of  amusement  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  the  afternoon  came,  with  its 
long,  dull,  uneventful  hours,  she  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  fling  herself 
upon  Miss  Vivian,  upon  whom  she  had 
a  special  claim.     She  came  to  Mary's 
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room,  disturbing  the   strange  quietude  angels.     She  is  with  God.     She  cannot 

oi  that  place,  and  amused  herself  look-  be  disturbed    by   anything — anything  ! 

ing  over  all  the  trinkets  and  ornaments  Oh  let  us  never  say,  or  think,  or  im- 

that  were  to  be  found  there,  all  of  which  agine — !"     Mary    cried.     Her    cheeks 

were  assocjated  to  Mary  with  her  god-  burned,  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.     It 

mother.     Connie  tried  on  the  bracelets  seemed  to  her  that  something  of  wonder 

and  brooche.s  which   Mary  in  her  deep  and  anguish  and  dismay  was  in  the  room 

mourning  had  not  worn,  and  asked  a  round  her—as  if  some  one  unseen  had 

hundred  questions.     The  answer  which  heard  a  bitter  reproach,  an   accusation 

had  to  be  so  often  repeated,  "  That  was  undeserved,  which  must  wound  to  the 

given  to  me  by  my  godmother,"  at  last  very  heart. 

called  forth  the  child's  remark,  "  How  Connie  struggled  a  little  in  that  too 

fond  your  godmother  must  have  been  of  light  hold.     "  Are  you  frightened,  Miss 

you,    Miss  Vivian  !  she  seems    to  have  Vivian  ?    what  are  you   frightened  for  P 

given  you  everything — "  No  one  can  hear  ;  and  if  you  mind  it  80 

"  Everything  !"   cried  Mary,  with  a  much,  I  will  never  say  it  again." 

full  heart.  "  You  must  never,  never  say  it  again. 

"And  yet  they  all  say  she  was  not  There  is  nothing  I  mind  so  much,"  Mary 

kind    enough,"     said   little    Connie —  said. 

"  what  do  they  mean  by  that  ?  for  you  "  Oh  !"  said  Connie,  with  mild  sut- 
seem  to  love  her  very  much  still,  though  prise.  Then  as  Mary's  bold  relaxed, 
she  is  dead.  Can  one  go  on  loving  she  put  her  arms  round  her  beloved 
people  when  they  are  dead  ?"  companion's  neck.  "  I  will  tell  them 
"  Oh  yes,  and  better  than  ever,"  said  all  you  don't  like  it.  I  will  tell  them 
Mary;  "for  often  you  do  not  know  they  must  not —  Oh!"  cried  Connie 
how  you  loved  them,  or  what  they  were  again,  in  a  quick  astonished  voice.  She 
to  you,  till  they  are  gone  away."  clutched  Mary  round  the  neck,  return- 
Connie  gave  her  governess  a  hug  and  ing  the  violence  of  the  grasp  which  had 
said,  "  Why  did  not  she  leave  you  all  her  hurt  her,  and  with  her  other  hand  point- 
money,  Miss  Vivian.'  everybody  says  edtothe  door.  "The  lady!  the  lady! 
she  was  wicked  and  unkind  to  die  with-  Oh,  come  and  see  where  she  is  going  !" 
out — "  Connie  cried. 

"  My  dear,"  cried  Mary,  "  do  not  re-  Mary  .felt  as  if  the  child  in  her  vehe- 

peat  what  ignorant  people  say,  because  menc^  lifted  her  from  her  seat.     She 

it  is  not  true."  had  no  sense  that  her  own  limbs  or  her 

"  But  mamma  said  it,  Miss   Vivian."  own  will  carried  her  in  the  impetuous 

"  She  does  not  know,   Connie — you  rush    with    which    Connie    flew.     The 

roust  not  say  it.    I  will  tell  your  mamma  blood  mounted  to  her  head.     She  felt  a 

she  must  not  say  it ;  for  nobody  can  heat  and  throbbing  as  if  her  spine  were 

know  so  well  as  I  do — and  it  is  not  on  fire.     Connie,  holding  by  her  skirts, 

true — "  pushing  her  on,  went  along  the  corridor 

"  But  they  say,"  cried  Connie,  "  that  to   the  other  door,   now   deserted,   of 

that  is  why  she  can't  rest  in  her  grave.  Lady  Mary's  room.      "  There,  there  ! 

You  must  have  heard.     Poor  old  lady,  don't  you  see  her  ?     She  is  going  in," 

they  say  she   cannot  rest  in  her  grave  the  child  cried,  and  rushed  on,  clmging 

because — "  to  Mary,  dragging  her  on,  her  light  hair 

Mary   seized   the  child   in   her  arms  streaming,  her  little  white  dress  waving, 

with    a    pressure     that     hurt    Connie.  Lady  Mary's  room    was  unoccupied 

"  You  must  not !  you  must  not !"  she  and  cold — cold,  though  it  was  summer, 

cried,  with  a  sort  of  panic.     Was  she  with  the  chill  that  rests  in  uninhabited 

afraid  that  some  one  mi^ht  hear  ?    She  apartments.      The  blinds  were  drawn 

gave  Connie  a  hurried  kiss,  and  turned  down    over    the  windows  ;  a    sort    of 

her  face    away,   looking  out  into  the  blank  whiteness,  grayness,   was  in  the 

vacant  room.     "  It  is  not    true  !  it    is  place,  which  no  one  ever  entered.     The 

not  true!"  she  cried  with  a  great  ex-  child  rushed  on  with  eager  gestures,  cry- 

citenient  and   horror    as  if  to  stay  a  ing  "  Look  !  look  !"  turning  her  lively 

wound.     "She  was  always  good,  and  head  from  side  to  side.     Mary,  in  a  still 

like  an  angel  to  me.     She  is  with  the  and  passive  expectation,  seeing  nothing, 
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looking  mechanically  where  Connie  told  on  the  verge  of  death.  She  said  a  great 
her  to  look,  moving  like  a  creature  in  a  deal  in  her  wanderings  about  some  one 
dream,  against  her  will,  followed,  who  had  looked  at  her.  "  For  a 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  The  moment,  a  moment,"  she  would  cry; 
blank,  the  vacancy  went  to  her  heart.  "  only  a  moment !  and  I  had  so  much 
She  no  longer  thought  of  Connie  or  her  to  say.' '  But  as  she  got  better  nothing 
vision.  She  felt  the  emptiness  with  a  was  said  to  her  about  this  face  she  had 
desolation  such  as  she  had  never  felt  seen.  And  perhaps  it  was  only  the  aug- 
before.  She  loosed  her  arm  with  gestion  of  some  feverish  dream.  She 
something  like  impatience  from  the  was  taken  away,  and  was  a  long  time 
child's  close  clasp.  For  monlhs  she  getting  up  her  strength  ;  and  in  the 
had  not  entered  the  room  which  was  as-  mean  time  the  Turners  insisted  that  the 
sociated  with  so  much  of  her  life,  drains  should  be  thoroughly  seen  to, 
Connie  and  her  cries  and  warnings  which  were  not  at  all  in  a  perfect  state, 
passed  from  her  mind  like  the  stir  of  a  And  the  Earl  coming  to  see  the  place, 
bird  or  a  fly.  Mary  felt  herself  alone  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and  determined  to 
with  her  dead,  alone  with  her  life,  with  keep  it  in  his  own  hands.  He  was  a 
all  that  had  been  and  that  never  could  friendly  person,  and  his  ideas  of  decor- 
be  again.  Slowly,  without  knowing  ation  were  quite  diEferent  from  those  of 
what  she  did,  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  his  grandmother.  He  gave  away  a  great 
She  raised  her  face  in  the  blank  of  deso-  deal  of  her  old  furniture,  and  sold  the 
laiion  about  her  to  the  unseen  heaven,  rest. 

Unseen!  unseen!  whatever  we  may  do.  Among  the  Articles    given  away  was 

Uod  above  us,  and  those  who  have  gone  the  Italian  cabinet  which  the  vicar  had 

from  us,  and   He  who  has  taken  Ihem,  always  had  a  fancy  for  ;  and  naturally 

who   has  redeemed   them,  who  is   oura  it  had  not  been  in  the  vicarage  a  day  be- 

and  theirs,  our  only  hope  ;    but  all  un-  fore  the  boys  insisted  on  finding  out  the 

seen,  unseen,  concealed  as  much  by  the  way  of  opening  the  secret  drawer.     And 

blue  skies  as  tiy  the  dull  blank  of  that  there  the  paper  was  found  in  the  most 

roof.      Her  heart  ached  and  cried  into  natural    way,    without    any    trouble    or 

ihc  unknown.     "O   God,"  she  cried,  mystery  at  all, 
"  I  do  not  know  where  she  is,  but  Thou 

art  everywhere,     O  God,  let  her  know  ■^'■. 

that   I   have   never  blamed  her,  never  They  all  gathered  to  see  the  wanderer 

wished  it  otherwise,    never    ceased   to  coming  back.     She  was  not  as  she  had 

love  her,  and  thanlt  her,  and  bless  her.  been  when  she  went  away.     Her  face, 

God  !  God  !"  cried  Mary,  with  a  great  which  had  been  so  easy,  was  worn  with 

and  urgent  cry,  as  if  it  were    a  man's  trouble  ;  her  eyes  were  deep  with  things 

name.     She  knelt  there  for  a  moment  unspeakable.     Pity  and  knowledge  were 

before  her  senses  failed  her,  her  eyes  in  the  lines  which  lime  had  not  made. 

shining  as  if  they  would  burst  from  their  It  was  a  great  event  in  that  place  to  see 

sockets,   her  lips   dropping  apart,   her  one  come  back  who  did  not  come  by  the 

countenance  like  marble — .  common  way.     She  was  received  by  the 

j-jlj  great  officer  who  had  given  her  permis- 
sion to  go,  and  her  companions  who  had 

"  And  S^e  was  standing  there  all  the  received  her  at  the  first  all  came  for- 

time,"  said  Connie,  crying  and  telling  ward,  wondering,  to  hear  what  she  had 

her    little    tale    after    Mary  had  been  to  say  :  because  it  only  occurs  to  those 

carried  away — "  standing  with  her  hand  wanderers  who  have  gone  back  to  earth 

upon  that  cabinet,  looking  and  looking,  of  their  own  will  to  return  when  ihcj- 

oh,  as  if  she  wanted  to  say   something  have  accomplished  what  they  wished,  or 

and    couldn't.      Why     couldn't     she,  it  is  judged  above  that  there  is  nothing 

mamma  ?       Oh,     Mr.      Bowyer,     why  possible  more.     Accordingly  the  ques- 

couldn't  she,  if  she  wanted  so  much?  ti  on  was  on  all  their  lips,   "You  have 

Why  wouldn't  God  let  her  speak  ?"  set    the   wrong  right — you   have  done 
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what  you  desired  ?' 

'■  Oh,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
Mary  had  a  long  illness,  and  hovered    hands,  "  how  well  one  is  in  pne's  own 
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place  1  how  blessed  to  be  at  home  !  I 
have  seen  the  trouble  and  sorrow  in  the 
earth  till  my  heart  is  sore,  aid  sometimes 
I  have  been  near  to  die." 

"  But  that  is  impossible,"  said  the 
man  who  had  loved  her. 

"If  it  had  not  been  impossible,  I 
should  have  died,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
stood  among  people  who  loved  me,  and 
they  have  not  seen  me  nor  known  roe, 
nor  heard  my  cry.  I  have  been  outcast 
from  all  life,  for  I  belonged  to  none,  I 
have  longed  for  you  all,  and  my  heart 
has  failed  me.  Oh  how  lonely  it  is  in 
the  world  when  you  are  a  wanderer, 
and  can  be  known  of  none — " 

"  You  were  warned,"  said  he  who 
was  in  auihority,  "  that  it  was  more 
bitter  than  death." 

"  What  is  death  ?"  she  said.  And 
no  one  made  any  reply.  Neither  did 
any  one  venture  to  ask  her  again  whether 
she  h^  been  successful  in  her  mission. 
But  at  last,  when  the  warmth  of  her  ap- 


pointed home  had  melted  the  ice  about 
her  heart,  she  smiled  once  more  and 
spoke. 

"The  little  children  knew  me;  they 
were  not  afraid  of  me  ;  they  held  out 
their  arms.  And  God's  dear  and  inno- 
cent creatures — "  She  wept  a  few 
tears,  which  were  sweet  after  the  ice- 
tears  she  had  shed  upon  the  earth. 
And  then  some  one,  more  bold  than  the 
rest,  asked  again,  "  And  did  you  ac- 
complish what  you  wished  ?" 

She  had  come  to  herself  by  this  time, 
and  the  dark  lines  were  melting  from 
her  face.  "I  am  forgiven,"  she  said, 
with  i  low  cry  of  happiness.  "  She 
whom  I  wronged  loves  me  and  blessed 
me  ;  and  we  saw  each  other  face  to  face. 
I  know  nothing  more-" 

"  There  is  no  more,"  said  all 
together.  For  everythint;  is  included 
in  pardon  and  love. — Blackwood's 
Magazine- 
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The  Japanese  have  been  well  called 
the  "  French  of  the  East"  for  not  only 
do  ihey  resemble  ihe  French  in  their 
Epicurean  views  of  life,  in  their  love  of 
pleasure  and  fun,  in  their  impulsive,  en- 
thusiastic, and  too  often  unstable  char- 
acter, in  their  politeness,  in  their  glad 
seizure  of  any  excuse  for  display,  festi-* 
val,  and  holiday,  but  in  the  almost  mor- 
bid attraction  which  the  Tragic  has  for 
them:  Just  the  same  taste  which  leads 
Frenchmen  to  load  their  picture  galleries 
with  martyrdoms,  murders,  and  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  which  attracts  them  in 
crowds  to  the  peep-show  of  horrors, 
which  sends  women  and  children  through 
the  doors  of  the  Morgue  from  morning 
till  night,  is  found  predominant  in  the 
character  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  at 
once  the  most  homely  and  the  most 
tragedy-loving   of  Oriental  peoples. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Trag- 
edy occupies  such  a  prominent  position 
in  the  popular  national  drama.  The 
lever  de  rideau — generally  a  farce  of  the 
very  broadest  description — ^causes  laugh- 
ter and  shouts  of  applause,  but  the  audi- 


ence do  not  settle  themselves  down  to 
the  business  of  the  evening  until  the 
green  cloth  curtain  is  drawn  aside  for  the 
first  scene  of  the  Tragedy.  "The  Ink- 
smearing."  the  "  Malicious  Fox  Kettle," 
are  all  very  well,  but  for  real  enjoyment 
give  the  habitual  Japanese  playgoer  a 
genuine  blood -and -thunder  piece  like  the 
"  P'orty- seven  Ronins,"  or  the  "Story 
of  Sendai." 

So  while  the  actors  are  busily  paint- 
ing and  'tiring  themselves — (there  are 
no  actresses  in  Japan,  or  were  not  until 
comparatively  recently) — let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  theatre  itself. 

Outwardly  there  is  nothing  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  bath-house  or  a  public 
ofRce  but  the  long  strips  of  wood  over 
the  doorway,  painted  with  the  actors' 
names,  and  the  banners  of  cloth  embla- 
zoned with  the  fantastic  emblems  of  the 
histrionic  art.  We  pass  through  a  wick- 
et and  find  ourselves  in  a  large  square 
hall  hung  with  festoons  of  many-colored 
lanterns  and  strips  of  pictured  drapery, 
and  divided  pretty  much  according  to  the 
European  principle  of  pit,  J>oxes,  and 
caiiz.'i  I,  Google 
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gallery  i  the  only  difference,  of  course, 
being  that  a  Japanese  audience  squats 
upon  mats  and  makes  no  use  of  chairs 
and  seats-  From  the  stage  through  the 
midst  of  the  pit  to  the  back  of  the  house 
runs  an  elevated  platform  called  the 
"  HanaMichi,"  or  Flower  Path,  which  is 
used  for  processions,  the  entry  of  crowds, 
and  for  feats  of  ju^ling  and  other  diver- 
sions to  occupy  the  intervals  between 
the  acts. 

The  orchestra  (save  the  mark !)  occu- 
py a  suspended  box  at  the  side  of  the 
proscenium,  and  here  they  vex  the  Eu- 
ropean ear  with  performances  on  the 
"saraisen, "  the  "koto,"  drums. cymbals 
of  metal  and  wood,  fifes  and  flutes.  The 
stage  proper  is  circular,  and  by  an  ingen- 
ious arrangement  of  machinery  beneath 
revolves  on  its  axis,  one  half  of  it  only 
being  occupied  by  the  scene  in  operation, 
the  other  by  the  next  scene,  so  that  there 
is  none  of  that  pulling  and  hauling  and 
delay  familiar  to  us  at  every  change  of 
scene.  In  the  regions  beyond  the  stage 
are  the  dressing-rooms:  separate  cells 
for  the  principal  actors,  one  long  gallery 
tor  the  subordinates,  the  carpenters' 
rooms,  property  rooms,  painting  rooms, 
which  we  shall  explore  presently,  in  spite 
of  an  atmosphere  of  which  Cologne  or 
any  little  Norman  town  might  be  proud. 
The  first  piece  has  ended,  the  due  inter- 
val has  elapsed,  and  a  hideous  fantasia 
on  the  gong  announces  that  the  Tragedy 
is  about  to  commence. 

The  theatre  is  crowded  ;  every  one  is 
smoking,  laughing,  chattering,  and  sip- 
ping tea — (no  old  Japanese  playgoer  ever 
visits  the  theatre  without  his  own  tea- 
pot)— but  one  cannot  repress  a  shudder 
as  one  looks  around  at  the  flimsy  wooden 
structure  with  its  fluttering  decorations, 
beholds  pipes  being  knocked  out  and  pa- 
per lanterns  swinging  in  the  draught,  and 
imagines  what  a  real  tragedy  there  would 
be  in  case  of  fire.  When  a  Japanese 
theatre  docs  catch  lire,  half  or  a  quarter 
of  the  town  generally  goes  with  it,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life  is  never 
known. 

At  a  final  bang  of  the  gong,  the  green 
curtain  is  drawn  aside  from  the  two  wings; 
the  last  urchins  who  have  been  gambol- 
ling on  the  stage  scramble  into  their 
places  ;  the  orchestra  strikes  up  a  hide- 
ous discord  ;  the  human  footlights — men 
veiled  in  black  and  holding  long  bam- 


boos, at  the  ends  of  which  are  fastened 
tallow  candles,  which  require  constant 
snufBng  and  smell  horribly — creep  into 
their  places,  and  the  piece  commences. 

If  we  wanted  to  make  out  the  plot  of 
the  play,  we  should  be  obliged  to  come 
here  for  another  two  nights  at  least,  for 
Japanese  plays  are  of  inordinate  length, 
sometimes  occupying  a  week  in  repre- 
sentation, and  the  curtain  is  drawn  every 
night  precisely  at  half-psst  eleven  o'clock, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  speech  or  a  scene. 
But  as  we  are  only  here  as  curious  visit- 
ors, and  do  not  understand  one  word  of 
the  dialogue,  it  does  not  much  matter. 
It  appears,  however,  that  a  young  Sa- 
mourai  has  made  a  match  with  a  girl  of 
the  people,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  his 
own  friends  and  of  the  girl's,  and  matters 
are  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  dam- 
sel is  already  betrothed  to  some  one  else. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
' '  talkee  talkee  "  at  the  opening  between 
the  youth  and  the  girl ;  the  youth  speak- 
ing with  natural  emphasis  and  intonation 
accompanied  by  much  gesticulation  and 
contortion  of  visage,  the  girl — a  young 
man  with  a  Japanese-fan  style  of  face — 
whining  her  sentences  out  in  that  shrill 
monotone  without  punctuation  or  accent- 
uation which  is  the  orthodox  dramatic 
representation  of  ihe  voice  of  the  gentle 
sex  in  Japtan. 

The  scenery  is  very  effective,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  play  opening  in  the  courtyard 
of  a  temple  at  night,  the  moon  shining 
behind  and  shedding  a  weird  light  over  a 
thick  bank  of  foliage,  the  stone  lanterns, 
,and  the  quaint  roof  of  the  building. 

We  have  not  to  wait  long  for  either 
the  blood  or  the  thunder  ;  the  moon  dis- 
appears behind  a  gauze  cloud,  and  the 
only  light  given  is  that  by  the  animated 
lamps  before  alluded  to,  who  are  dread- 
fully in  the  way  but  who  are  evidently 
regarded  as  indispensable  adjuncts.  A 
dark  figure  is  seen  creeping  through  the 
foliage  ;  the  hero  listens  and  claps  his 
hand  to  his  sword  :  the  girl  delivers  her- 
self of  some  extraordinary  gutturals  ex- 
pressive of  alarm  ;  the  would-be  assassin 
springs  forward  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  tremendous  clapping  made  on  the 
stage  by  two  individuals  at  the  wings 
armed  with  pieces  of  flat  wood.  The 
sword  of  the  young  Samourai  is  whisked 
from  its  sheath,  twinkles  in  the  air  for  a 
moment,  descends  upon  the  unfortunate 
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intrader,  who  cuts  a  somersault  in  the  theatre  hand  in  (rays  of  stewed  eels, 
air  and  conveys  himself  away  behind  a  fried  fish,  eggs  and  lice  to  the  occupants 
black  sheet  borne  by  two  stage  helps,  of  the  boxes  who  are  too  dignilied  to  go 
while  a  gong  booms  forth  and  the  tbun-  out ;  every  one  chatters  and  laughs  and 
der  groans  and  rattles.  Theyoungman  flutters  fans,  eats,  drinks,  and  smokes, 
indulges  in  a  few  horrible  grimaces,  mut-  and  the  curious  scene  is  one  of  genuine, 
ters  '  Sa  sa — sa  sa  sa, "  wipes  his  sword  unadulterated  popular  enjoyment, 
deliberately,  and  points  to  the  pool  of  We  wend  our  way  along  the  narrow 
blood  on  the  stage  amid  the  yells  and  passage  behind  the  boxes,  and,  ascend- 
shrieks  of  the  audience — yells  and  shrieks  ing  a  steep  ladder,  find  ourselves  in  the 
which  represent  our  modem  "Kentish  actor's  dressing-room.  Here  they  are, 
fire."  knights  and  coolies,  priests  and  dam- 
Presently  a  young  warrior  swaggers  up  sels,  animated  foot-lights,  members  of 
the  "Flower  Path"  through  the  midst  of  the  orchestra,  squatting  on  mats,' the 
the  audience.  He  is  evidently  a  popu-  actors  before  l»oking-gl asses  painting 
lar  favorite,  for  the  crowd  greet  him  their  faces,  arranging  their  hair,  fitting 
with  cries  of  "  Takashimaya  !  "  The  their  costumes,  the  others  talking,  laugh- 
griroaces  of  our  Saroourai  at  the  sight  of  ing,  chaffing,  sipping  tea  and  smoking, 
this  newcomer  are  perfectly  frightful  to  They  are  a  genial  jovial  set,  these  Japan- 
behold,  in  fact  we  could  hardly  believe  ese  actors ;  ready  to  give  any  informa- 
evcn  a  Japanese  face  to  be  capable  of  tion,  proud  of  any  attention,  and  espe- 
being  so  thoroughly  twisted  and  contort-  cially  proud  of  having  their  portraits 
ed.  The  grimaces  are  not  those  of  transferred  to  our  sketch-books.  With 
pleasure  and  welcome,  so  we  draw  the  the  great  wrestlers  they  share  public 
inference  that  this  is  the  heroine's  _^ant^,  popularity,  and  the  proudest  nobles  of 
especially  as  she  shrieks  and  gets  behind  the  old  rigime  felt  no  loss  of  dignity  in 
her  husband.  There  is  along  exchange  inviting  a  famous  actor  to  their  castles, 
of  sentences,  which  gradually  culminate  while  the  high  salaries  they  draw  allow 
into  what  a  schoolboy  would  call  a  "  jolly  them  to  lead  a  life  of  considerable  oliam 
row  "  ;  the  bamboo  clappers  at  the  wings  <um  dignitaU  during  their  leisure  time- 
are  incessant,  the  thunder  growls,  the  We  sil  here  chatting  and  laughing  until 
young  Samourai  makes  a  dart  at  his  foe,  the  gong  below  announces  the  opening 
the  latter  whistles,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  second  scene.  While  we  have 
come  in  a  motley  crowd  of  coolies  armed  been  away  the  public  has  been  amused 
with  bamboos,  yelling,  shrieking,  and  with  the  gambols  and  tricks  of  a  corn- 
gesticulating  like  madmen.  The  Sam-  pany  of  jugglers  and  acrobats,  and  put 
ourai  is  evidently  going  to  hav^  a  bad  into  thoroughly  good  humor  by  showers 
time  of  it,  for  they  surround  him  with  of  presents  distributed  from  the  "Flow- 
uplifted   sticks,  and   he   works  himself  erPalh. " 

slowly  back  «ith  his  sword  drawn  ;  the        "  Now  you'll  see  some  bloodshed," 

sticks  quiver  in  the  air,  when  a  tremen-  says  our  cicerone  as  we  seat  ourselves  in 

dous  hubbub  is  heard,  a  gentleman  in  our  box. 

full  armor  followed  by  a  retinue  of  war-  The  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  a 
riors  enters — probably  the  hero's  father  leally  effective  and  picturesque  scene  is 
— and  amid  a  burst  from  the  orchestra,  displayed.  Half  of  it  represents  the  in- 
more  bell-booming,  thunder-rolling,  and  terior  of  a  tea-house,  the  other  half  a 
bamboo-clapping,  the  green  curtain  is  winter  night  scene.  There  is  thick  snow 
drawn  across,  and  scene  one  is  ended,  on  the  ground,  on  the  bushes,  on  the 
There  is  a  general  rising  among  the  gate,  while  a  vigorous  shower  of  paper 
audience  ;  boys  rush  on  to  the  stage  and  snow  is  decending  from  above.  Our 
peep  under  the  curtain  ;  the  smoke  from  young  Samourai  enters.  He  has  evi- 
a  hundred  pipes  fills  the  air  ;  orange  dently  been  in  difficulties,  for  his  face  is 
and  sweetmeat  sellers  do  a  roaring  trade  ;  haggard,  his  hair  unkempt,  his  clothes 
portly  citizens  go  out  to  get  fresh  air;  soiled  and  torn.  He  "comes  down," 
thirsty  gentlemen  go  out  for  a  cup  of  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  grimaces 
"  saki "  at  the  tea-house  next  door;  and  gutturals:  slowly  draws  forth  his 
waitresses  from  the  innumerable  restau-  Muramasa  blade,  examines  it  closely, 
rants  which  always  surround  a  Japanese  apparently  apostrophizes  it,  puj:s  arae 
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,round  bis  hand  to  enable  him  to  get  a 
fair  grip  of  the  hilt,  opens  the  sliding 
duor,  and  peers  forth  into  the  night. 
The  silence  in  the  house  is  breathless, 
and  every  face  is  bent  on  the  actor  as 
earnestly  as  if  a  grave  national  crisis 
were  impending. 

There  is  a  movement  among  the 
bushes.  Our  hero  starts,  slowly  shuts  the 
door,  bares  his  arms,  utters  a  few  guttur- 
als, makes  a  few  faces,  and  stands  ready. 

Amid  a  shower  of  snow  a  figure 
comes  through  the  hedge,  followed  by 
others.  The  first  man  taps  at  the  door, 
listens  for  an  answer,  and,  hearing  none, 
enters  with  the  accompanying  clap  of 
the  bamboos,  starts  at  seeing  our  hero, 
who  rushes  to  the  door  and  bolts  it. 
The  other  men,  hearing  this,  dash  them- 
selves at  the  frail  obstacle,  break  through 
it,  and  burst  into  the  tea-house.  Surely 
all  is  over  with  our  young  friend  now, 
we  think.  Not  so  :  the  Japanese  play- 
wright does  not  allow  his  hero  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  second  scene  out  of  per- 
haps fifty  ;  there  will  be  some  shamble 
work  now,  you  may  depend  upon  that, 
especially  as  the  young  man  is  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  his  opponents  whose 
aim  is  to  take  him  alive,  have  but  thick 
bamboo  poles.  The  first  man  advances 
on  our  hero  ;  there  is  a  blow  and  a 
parry  or  two,  the  Samourai  makes  a 
sweeping  "  number  five"  cut  at  the  man's 
head  ;  the  fellow  holds  up  his  bamboo, 
the  blade  cleaves  through  it,  and  a  del- 
uge of  blood  pours  over  his  face  and 
shoulders.  He  cuts  the  orthodox  som- 
ersault, and  glides  away  behind  the  black 
cloth.  Number  two  advances ;  our 
young  man  is  ready  for  him,  and  at  a 
swoop  cuts  off  his  hand.  Immediately 
from  a  hole  in  the  stage  appears  a  hu- 
man hand,  convulsive  and  clutching 
exactly  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off.  The 
other  men  advance  in  turn.  One  loses 
a  leg — a  huge  bleeding  leg  being  rolled 
on  to  the  stage.  Another  is  cleft  in 
twain  through  the  head,  and  the  audi- 
ence shriek  with  delight  as  they  behold 
a  human  trunk  with  a  side  of  the  head 
Rapping  down  on  each  shoulder  lying 
on  the  stage  ;  a  third  is  cut  clean  in 
half  ;  a  fourth  loses  an  arm,  at  any  rate 
the  whole  crew  ate  disposed  of  each  in 
his  turn,  each  one  cutting  the  conven- 
tional somersault  in  token  of  being 
killed. 


By  this  time,  of  course,  our  hero  is 
like  a  butcher,  and  the  stage  tike  a 
slaughter-house  ;  he  is  faint,  as  well  be 
may  be,  and  staggers  to  and  fro  among 
the  mangled  remains  of  his  foes ;  the 
audience  are  delighted,  for  this  is  just 
what  they  came  to  see,  and  yells  of  ap- 
probation greet  the  actor  as  he  staggers 
down  the  "  Flower  Path  ' '  presumably  to 
look  for  more  foemen.  And  so  the 
piece  proceeds  ;  here  and  there  a  scene 
of  bloodshed,  here  and  there  a  long, 
dismal  scene  of  "  lalkee  talkee." 

That  there  is  much  force  in  Japanese 
tragic  acting  cannot  be  denied ;  the 
actors  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  their  parts,  and  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  all  are  "  word  perfect,'  such 
an  occurrence  as  a  hitch  being  almost 
unknown.  But  the  greatest  praise  must 
be  given  to  the  scenic  effects  and  the 
stage  tricks ;  scenic  effects  and  stage 
tricks  with  which  the  Japanese  profes- 
sion has  been  conversant  for  hundreds 
of  years,  for  they  are  essentiallyconserv- 
ative  in  at  least  their  dramatic  instincts, 
and  the  plays  which  command  the  great- 
est favor  and  applause  ate  those  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  remote 
ages.  To  this  there  is  one  exception — 
the  famous  tragedy  of  the  ' '  Forty-seven 
Ronins,' '  written  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  and  made  familiar  to 
English  readers  by  Mr.  Mitford  in  his 
"Tales  of  Old  Japan."  The  quaint 
quiet  burial-place  of  these  fortyseven 
heroes  piay  yet  be  seen  at  Takanawa  in 
the  city  of  Yedo,  and  is  reverenced  as 
much  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
as  the  play  founded  upon  the  story  is 
admired. 

Changes,  no  doubt,  have  taken  place 
in  the  Japanese  national  drama,  as  in 
everything  else,  since  the  writer  was  last 
in  a  Japanese  theatre  some  nine  years 
ago.  Gas  was  about  to  be  substituted 
for  the  old  familiar  animated  footlights  ; 
women  were  announced  to  take  parts  ; 
foreign  influences  were  beginning  to 
creep  in  in  the  shape  of  sarcastic  farces 
on  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of 
Western  nations,  but  it  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted  if  any  amount  of  innovation 
can  entirely  root  from  the  popular  mind 
their  allegiance  to  the  old  historic  forms 
of  drama  with  their  accompaniment  of 
horrors  and  what  seem  to  us  absurdities. 
— Belgraz'ia. 
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"  What  is  the  Soudan? "  is  a  question 
that  )ias  frequeDtly  been  asked  since  the 
recent  calamity  has  diverted  public 
attention  from  the  usual  course  and  con- 
centrated all  interest  upon  that  distant 
region.  "  Is  the  Soudan  worth  keep- 
ing ?"  "  Why  not  give  it  up  ?"  are  re- 
marks that  have  not  been  uncommon 
since  the  overwhelming  disaster  which 
has  befallen  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Hicks. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  reply  to  these 
questions,  and  to  explain  the  actual  con- 
dition of  those  provinces  which  are 
included  in  the  general  term  "Sou- 
dan." 

The  gseal  lake  Victoria  N'yanza,  dis- 
covered by  the  late  Captain  Speke,  is 
3400  feet  above  the  sea  level — beneath 
the  Equator.  The  Albert  N'yanza  is 
3700  feet ;  Gondokoro,  2000  feet ; 
Khartum,,  izoo  feet,  in  latitude  15 
34',  The  general  altitude  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  equatorial  regions  above  the 
two  great  lakes  is  about  4000  feet. 

.Accepting  the  Albert  N'yanza  as  the 
general  reservoir,  from  the  northern 
extremity,  latitude  2"  15',  the  Nile 
issues  to  commence  its  course  from  an 
altitude  of  3700  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  We  therefore  discover  a  fall  of 
700  feet  in  a  course  of  about  200  miles, 
influenced  by  a  succession  of  cataracts 
and  rapids — while  from  Gondokoro, 
latitude  4°  54',  in  a  winding  channel  of 
about  1,400  miles,  the  fall  is  about  800 
feet  to  Khartum — or  nearly  seven  inches 
per  mile — a  navigable  river  throughout, 
with  a  stream  that  hardly  averages  a 
speed  of  three  miles  per  hour. 

Before  the  While  Nile  annexation,  the 
Soudan  was  accepted  in  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  definition  as  representing 
everything  south  of  the  first  cataract  at 
Assonan  without  any  actual  limitation — 
but  the  extension  of  Egyptian  territory 
to  the  Equator  has  increased  the  value 
of  the  term,  and  the  word  Soudan,  now 
embraces  the  whole  of  that  vast  region 
which  comprises  the  deserts  of  Nubia, 
Libya,  the  ancient  Me  roe,  Dongola, 
Kordofan,  Darfur,  Senaar,  and  the 
entire  Nile  Basin,  bordered  on  the  east 
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by  Abyssinia,  and  elsewhere  by  doubtful 
fiontieis.  The  Red  Sea  upon  the  east 
alone  confines  the  Egyptian  limit  to  an 
unquestionable  line. 

Wherever  the  rainfall  is  regular,  the 
country  is  immensely  fertile,  therefore 
the  Soudan  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions — the  great  deserts  which  are 
beyond  the  rainy  zone,  and  consequently 
arid,  and  the  southern  provinces  within 
that  zone,  which  are  capable  of  great 
agricultural  development. 

As  the  river  Nile  runs  from  south  to 
north  from  an  elevation  of  3400  feet 
until  it  meets  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths,  it  flons 
through  the  rainy  zone  to  which  it  owes 
its  birth,  and  subsequently  streams 
onward  through  the  izoo  miles  of 
sands  north  of  the  Atbara  River,  which 
is  the  last  tributary  throughout  its  desert 
course. 

Including  the  bends  of  this  mighty 
Nile,  a  distance  is  traversed  of  about 
3300  miles  from  the  Victoria  N'yanza 
to  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  whole  of  this 
region  throughout  its  passage  is  now 
included  in  the  name  "  Soudan." 

The  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude 
intersected  by  the  Nile  must  of  necessity 
exhibit  great.changes  in  temperature  and 
general  meteorological  conditions. 

The  comparatively  small  area  of  the 
Egyptian  Delta  is  the  natural  result  of 
inundations  upon  the  lower  level,  which  ' 
by  spreading  the  waters  have  thereby 
slackened  the  current,  and  allowed  a 
sufficient  interval  for  the  deposit  of  the 
surcharged  mud.  That  fertilizing  allu- 
vium has  been  brought  down  from  the 
rich  lands  of  Meroe  and  poriions  of 
Abyssinia  by  the  Atbara  River  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Salaam,  Angrab,  and  the 
greater  stream  Settite.  All  those  rivers 
cut  through  a  large  area  of  deep  soil, 
through  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
they  have  excavated  valleys  of  great 
depth  ;  and  in  some  places  of  more  than 
two  miles  width.  The  cubic  contents 
of  these  enormous  cuttings  have  been 
delivered  upon  the  low  lands  of  Egypt 
at  the  period  of  inundations. 

The  Blue  Nile,  which  effected  Umc-. I, , 
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tion  with  the  White  Nile  at  Khartum  in  Soudan  from  Lower  Egypt  would,  in  the 
N.  latitude  15°  34'  i%  also  a  mud  carrier,  absence  of  the  camel,  be  like  an  ocean 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  devoid  of  vessels,  and  the  deserts  would 
Aibara.  The  White  Nile  on  the  con-  be  a  barrier  absolutely  impassable  by 
trary,  is  of  lacustrine  origin,  and  con-  man.  Nature  has  arranged  the  various 
veys  no  mud,  but  the  impurity  uf  its  fauna  according  to  the  requirements  and 
waters  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  vege-  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface;  we, 
table  matter  suspended  in  the  finest  par-  therefore,  possess  the  caroel  as  the  only 
tides,  and  exhibiting  beneath  the  animal  that  can  with  impunity  support  a 
microscope  minute  globules  of  green  thirst  that  will  enable  it  to  traverse 
matter,  which  have  the  appearance  of  great  distances  without  the  necessity  of 
germs.  When  the  two  rivers  meet  at  water.  This  invaluable  creature  will 
the  Khartum  junction,  the  water  of  the  travel  during  the  hottest  months  a  dis- 
Blue  Nile,  which  contains  lime,  appears  tancc  of  no  miles  with  a  load  of  400 
to  coagulate  the  albuminous  matter  in  lbs.,  without  drinking  upon  the  journey 
that  of  the  White  Nile,  which  becomes  until  the  fourth  day.  It  is  necessary 
too  heavy  to  remain  in  suspension  ;  it  that  before  starting,  the  camel  shall 
therefore  precipitates,  and  forms  a  drink  its  fill.  This  may  be  in  the  even- 
deposit,  after  which  the  true  Nile,  ing  of  Monday.  It  will  then  travel 
formed  by  a  combination  of  the  two  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  by  Friday  p.  m. 
rivers,  becomes  wholesome,  and  remains  it  will  have  completed  four  days,  or  1 20 
comparatively  clear  until  it  meets  the  miles,  and  will  require  wateri  A  cer- 
muddy  Atbara,  in  latitude  17°  40'.  tain  amount  of  dhurra  (sorghum  vulgare) 
The  Sobat  River  in  N,  latitude  y°  21'  is  must  be  given  during  a  forced  march, 
a  most  important  tributary,  supposed  to  as  the  animal  will  have  no  lime  to  graze 
have  its  sources  in  the  southern  por-  upon  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  desert, 
tion  of  the  Galla  country.  All  these  The  desert  of  Korosko  is  230  miles 
powerful  streams  exhibit  a  uniform  sys-  across  to  Abou  Hamed,  and  this  journey 
tem  of  drainage  from  south-east  to  is  performed  in  seven  days,  the  camels 
north-west.  The  only  affluent  upon  the  drinking  once  only  upon  the  road  ai  the 
west  is  the  Bahr  Ghazal  in  latitude  9°  bitter  wells  of  Mour5hd.  Horses  can  be 
so',  but  that  river  is  quite  unimportant  taken  across  such  deserts  only  through 
as  a  contributor  to  the  great  volume  of  the  aid  of  camels,  which  transport  (he 
the  Nile.  water  required  forihe  less  enduring  ani- 

The  rainy  zone  extends  to  about  15°  mals. 
North    latitude,     but     the     rainfall    is         .\hhough  the  camel  is  apparently  in- 
dependent  upon   peculiarities  of  eleva-  digenous   to  the    African  and    Arabian 
tion,  and  physical  conditions  oi  locali-  deserts,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  have 
ties.  never  heard  of  such  an  animal  in  a  slate 

Wherever  the  rainfall  is  dependable,  of  Nature.     Not  even  the  ancient  writers 

the  natural  fertility, pf  the  soil  is  at  once  mention  the  camel  as  existing  in  a  wild 

exhibited    by   enormous    crops,    in    the  state  in  any  portion  of  the  globe.     In 

neighborhood  of  villages,   where  alone  this  we   find  an  exception  to  all  other 

a  regular  system  of  cultivation  is  pur-  animals,  whose  original  progenitors  may 

sued.  be   discovered    in  occupation    of  those 

The  gentle  slope  from  (he  Equator  to  wild  haunts  from  which  they  must  have 

the  Mediterranean — from   the  Victoria  been  captured  to  become  domesticated. 
N'yanza  source  of  the  Nile  3400  feet  in  As  ihe  camel    is  the  only  means  of 

a  course  of  about  the  same  number  of  communication  between  the  Soudan  and 

miles — may  be  divided  into  two  portions  Lower  Egypt,  we  at  once  recognize  the 

by  almost  halving  the  thirty-two  degrees  reality  of  separation  effected  by  the  ex- 

of  latitude  in  a  direct  line.     Fifteen  will  tent  01  desert,  which  reduces  the  value 

include   the  rainy   zone    north   of  the  of  those  distant  provinces  to  nil,  until 

Equator,  and  the  remaining    seventeen  some  more  general  means  of  transport 

to  Alexandria  comprise  the  vast  deserts  shall  be  substituted. 
which  are  devoid  of  water.  The  fertile  provinces  of  the  Soudan, 

The  enormous  extent  of  burning  sand  irrespective  ofthe  White  Nile  margin,  are 

which  separates  the  fertile  portion  of  the  those  between  the  Atbara  River  and  the 
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Blue  Nile,  in  addition  to  all  those  lands  depend  mainly  upon  the  conditions  of 
between  Cassala  and  Gallabat,  together  their  localities.  Those  lands  which  are 
pith  the  country  traversed  b^  the  rivers  welt  watered  by  a  periodical  rainfall,  are 
Rahad  and  Dinder,  opposite  Senaar.  cultivated  with  dhurra  (sorghum),  se- 
The  latter  province  between  the  Blue  sam^,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  native  pro- 
and  the  White  Niles  is  the  Granary  of  duce  ;  while  the  desert  Arabs  are  mainly 
Khanum.  employed  in  pastoral  pursuits,  breeding 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Soudan  was  camels,  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  which 
annexed  by  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  grand-  they  exchange  for  the'nccessary  cereals. 
father  of  the  cx-Khcdive  Ismail  Pacha,  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  an 
and  by  a  stern  rule  the  discordant  ele-  immense  area  of  wild  desert  is  required 
merits  of  rival  Arab  tribes  were  reduced  for  the  grazing  of  such  Hocks  and  herds, 
to  order.  The  stunted  shrubs,  and  the  scant  herb- 
Khartum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  age  which  are  found  within  the  hollows. 
Blue  and  White  Niles,  became  the  capi-  where  the  water  from  an  occasional 
tal,  and  Shendy,  Berber,  and  Dongola  thunderstorm  has  concentrated,  and 
represented  towns  of  importance  upon  given  sustenmce  to  a  wiry  vegetation, 
the  river  margin.  Souakim  and  Massa-  are  quickly  devoured  by  the  hungry  an- 
wa  were  ports  upon  the  Red  Sea,  well  imals  that  rove  over  the  barren  wilder- - 
adapted  for  commercial  outlets.  Cassala  ness.  ' 
was  fortified,  and  became  the  strategical  The  Arabs  must  continually  move 
point  in  Taka  near  the  Abyssinian  fron-  their  camps  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage, 
tier  Gallabat,  which  was  an  Abyssinian  and  the  sufferings  of  the  half-starved 
town  at  the  date  of  my  visit  in  1861,  beasts  are  intensified  by  the  distance 
was  subsequently  added  to  Egyptian  from  water  which  of  necessity  increases 
rule-  In  1869 — 1875,  the  Khepivc  Is-  as  they  wander  farther  from  the  wells. 
mail  Pacha  annexed  the  entire  Nile  I  have  seen  many  places  where  the  cattle 
Basin  to  the  Equator.  drink  only  upon  alternate  days,  and 
This  enormous  territory  comprises  a  must  then  march  twenty  miles  to  the 
great  variety  of  tribes.  Those  north  of  watering-place,  I  have  always  consid- 
the  Equator  to  the  Blue  Nile  are  more  ercd  that  the  Arabs  are  nomadic  from 
or  less  of  the  negro  type,  but  the  des-  necessity,  and  not  from  an  instinctive 
erts  arc  peopled  by  Arabs  of  distinct  desire  to  wander,  and  that  a  supply  of 
origin,  some  of  whom  arrived  as  con-  water  for  irrigation  would  attract  them 
querors  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  to  settle  permanently  as  cultivators  of 
Sea  at  a  period  so  remote  that  authority  the  soil.  There  are  certain  seasons 
is  merely  legendary.  when  it  becomes  imperative  to  remove 
The  inhabitants  of  Dongola  possess  a  the  cattle  from  rich  lands  into  the  sandy 
language  of  their  own,  while  all  other  deserts,  at  the  approach  of  the  periodi- 
Arabtnbes,exceptingthe  Haddendowas,  cat  rains,  to  avoid  the  mud,  and  more 
speak  Arabic.  The  deserts  from  Cai-  especially  to  escape  from  the  dreaded 
ro  to  the  Blue  Nile  comprise  the  follow-  scourge,  the  fly  ;  but  an  exodus  of  the 
ing  tribes  i  Bedouins,  Bishareens.  Had-  camels  and  stock,  together  with  their 
dcndowas,  JiOileens,  Dabainas,  Shooke-  attendants,  would  not  alTect  those  who 
reeaks,  Beni  Amers,  Kunanas,  Rufars,  remained  behind  to  cultivate  corn  and 
Hatnadas,  Hamrans,  Halhongas,  and  cotton  during  the  favorable  time. 
Abbabdiehs.  The  west  borders  of  the  The  fertile  area  of  the  Soudan  north 
Nile  contain  the  Bagaras,  Kabbabeesh,  of  the  Blue  Nile  is  almost  unlimited, 
Dongolawas,  and  some  others.  All  but  there  cannot  be  any  practical  dcvel- 
these  people  were  well  in  hand,  and  opment  until  the  means  of  transport 
subservient  to  the  Egyptian  Government  shall  be  provided.  At  the  present  mo- 
wiihin  my  knowledge  of  the  country  ment  there  would  be  no  possibility 
from  i86i  to  1874.  of  extending  the  area  of  cultivation 
The  White  Nile  tribes  from  Khartum  with  a  view  to  export,  as  the  supply  of 
to  the  Equator,  including  the  inhabi-  camels  would  be  insufficient  for  the 
tants  of  Darfur  and  Kordofan,  are  be-  demand.  In  1873,  Moomtaz  Pacha,  an 
yond  enumeration.  energetic  Circassian,  was  Governor  of 
The  occupations  of  these  various  races  Soudan,  and  he  insisted  that  every  vil 
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1  age  should  cultivate  a  certain  amouDt  stances  ;  ntheiwise  the  democratic  power 
of  cotton  in  proportion  to  the  populu-  which  they  are  about  to  raise  will  be 
tion;  this  was  simply  experimental,  exerted  in  a  manner  that  may  surprise 
The  quantity  produced  was  so  extraor-  the  Ministers  of  the  day,  when  the  high 
dinary  that  the  camel  owners  seized  the  price  of  wheat  shall  have  doubled  the 
opportunity  to  strike  for  higher  rates,  as  cost  of  the  quartern  loaf, 
they  well  knew  the  absolute  necessity  of  There  is  no  portion  of  the  world  that 
crop-time-  An  immense  amount  of  will  be  better  guarded  in  time  of  war 
cotton  remained  "ungalhered,  and  fell  than  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Great 
upon  the  ground  like  snow,  as  the  un-  Britain.  With  Cyprus,  Malta,  and  Gib- 
fortunate  clutivators  had  no  means  of  raltar,  in  our  possession,  the  Meditena- 
conveying  it  to  market.  Moomtaz  Pa-  nean  will  be  secured  from  Alexandria 
cha  was  declared  to  be  insane,  but  on  to  the  Straits. 

the  contrary  he  had   proved   the  great        It  is  accordingly  important  to  provide 

producing  power  of  the  soil  and  popula-  a  food  supply  that  would  be  transported 

tion,  though  at  the  same    time    he   had  through  the  well  protected  route.     The 

demonstrated  the  utter  futility  of  agri-  Soudan  would  supply  England  with  the 

cultural  extension  until  railway  commu-  two  great  commodities  required — cotton 

nication   should    insure  the  means   of  and  wheat. 

transport.  The  development  of  the  Soudan 
The  Soudan  must  be  regarded  in  the  should  be  encouraged  and  positively 
light  of  a  rich  country  to  which  there  is  undertaken  by  England  now  that  evenU 
practically  no  access,  It  would  be  of  are  driving  us  to  assume  a  responsible 
the  greatest  value  if  developed  by  rood-  control.  There  is  no  possibility  of  in- 
em  engineering,  but  it  will  remain  as  a  ternal  improvement  without  the  employ- 
millstone  upon  the  neck  of  Egyptunless  ment  of  foreign  capital ;  and  there  wilt' 
such  means  of  transport  are  encouraged  be  no  investment  of  such  capital  until 
without  delay.  confidence  in  the  Stability  of  the  admin- 
There  is  probably  no  other  country  istration  can  be  established.  Of  this, 
so  eminently  adapted  for  the  cultivation  there  can  be  no  hope,  until  Egypt  shall 
of  cotton  as  the  Soudan.  The  soil  is  be  in  the  acknowledged  position  of 
extremely  rich  ;  the  climate  is  perfection,  being  the  protected  ally  of  England, 
as  there  is  a  perfect  dryness  in  the  at-  If  that  should  be  accomplished,  we 
mosphere,  which  during  the  process  of  should  quickly  see  reforms  in  the  Son- 
ripening  and  gathering  is  indispensable,  dan  that  would  within  two  or  three 
the  cotton  can  be  dried,  cleaned,  and  years  exhibit  an  extraordinary  change 
packed  without  a  moment's  hindrance  both  in  the  people  and  in  the  resources 
from  adverse  weather  ;  and,  were  rail-  of  the  country.  At  present  it  is  in  a 
way  communication  established  to  Soua-  state  of  nature.  Nothing  has  been  done 
kim,  the  crop  would  be  shipped  direct  to  by  the  Government  to  encourage  the  in- 
Liverpool  within  three  weeks  by  steamer,  dust  ry  of  the  people;  on  the  contrary, 
The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  is  they  have  been  ill-treated  and  oppressed, 
entirely  neglected,  but  these  valuable  Before  the  rainy  season,  the  surface  of 
commodities  could  be  produced  to  any  the  earth,  parched  and  denuded  of  all 
extent  upon  the  fat  soil  bordering  the  semblance  of  vegetation  by  the  burning 
Atbara  River,  between  Sofi  and  Kadarif.  sun,  is  simply  scratched  by  a  small  tool 
In  England  we  are  so  fully  occupied  similar  to  an  inferior  Dutch  hoe,  and  a 
with  the  affairs  of  every  day  life,  and  few  grains  of  dhurra  are  dropped  into  a 
our  food  supply  is  delivered  with  such  hole,  hardly  one  inch  in  depth.  This 
unbroken  regularity,  that  few  persons  is  repeated  at  distances  of  about  two 
consider  the  danger  of  a  sudden  inter-  feet.  The  rain  commences  toward  the 
ruption  that  would  be  caused  during  end  of  May,  and  in  a  few  days  the  dhur- 
a  time  of  war  in  which  we  might  be  ra  shoots  appear  above  the  ground, 
ourselves  engaged.  We  are  a  hungry  The  extreme  richness  of  the  soil,  aided 
natfon,  dependent  upon  foreign  shores  by  plenteous  rains  and  a  warm  sun, 
for  our  supply  of  wheat,  and  our  states-  induces  a  magical  growth,  which  starts 
men  should  devote  particular  attention  to  the  hitherto  barren  wilderness  into  life, 
insure   that   supply  under  any  circum-  The  surface  of  the  country, which  is  the 
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rainless  months  appeared  a  desert  in- 
capable of  producing  vegetation,  bursts 
suddenly  into  a  brilliant  green,  and  the 
formerly  sun-burned  area  assumes  the 
appearance  of  rich  relvet,  as  it  becomes 
carpeted  throughout  with  the  finest 
grass.  Dhurra  that  first  threw  up 
delicate  shoots  above  the  hardened  and 
ill-tilted  soil,  grows  with  extreme  rapid- 
ity to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and 
the  produce  can  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  I  once  counted  4840  grains  in 
only  one  head  of  this  prolific  sorghum. 
Cotton,  and  all  other  vegetation,  grows 
with  similar  vigur  immediately  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rains. 

This  picture  of  abundance  is  confined 
to  those  districts  which  are  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  rainy  zone,  but  there 
are  other  lands  equally  rich  and  capable 
of  production  which  must  be  cultivated 
by  artificial  irrigation.  In  the  absence 
of  any  organized  method  such  as  exists 
in  Lower  Egypt  by  the  extension  of  a 
canal  system,  the  banks  of  rivers  includ- 
ing the  Rahad,  Blue  Nile,  and  Main 
Ni!e,  are  alone  watered  by  thfe  ordinary 
cattle-wheels  (sakeeyahs)  ;  the  cultiva- 
tion is  accordingly  restricted  to  a  com- 
paratively small  area  that  is  within  the 
power  of  irrigation  by  the  simple  ma- 
chinery of  the  inhabitants. 

If  any  person  will  study  the  map  of 
the  Soudan,  he  wilt  at  once  observe  the 
natural  facilities  for  a  general  plan  of 
irrigation  that  would  combine  the  supply 
of  water  with  the  means  of  transport  by 
canals,  .^s  the  uniform  drainage  is  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.,  the  rivers  Rahad,  Bin- 
der, Blue  Nile,  and  Atbara,  traverse  the 
rich  lands  of  the  Soudan  exactly  in  the 
same  direction.  These  rivers  are  im- 
petuous torrents,  which  by  their  ex- 
treme Velocity  quickly  exhaust  them- 
selves after  the  termination  of  the  rains 
in  Abyssinia.  A  series  of  wefrs  upon 
the  Rahad,  Dinder,  and  Atbara,  would 
thoroughly  control  the  waters,  that 
would  thus  be  kept  at  higher  levels,  and 
would  enable  them  to  be  conducted  by 
canals  throughout  the  fertile  lands  which 
at  present  are  neglected  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  moisture.  As  those  rivers  are 
unnavigable,  the  weirs  might  be  con- 
structed in  the  most  simple  manner,  as 
there  is  no  traffic  to  require  special  adap- 
tation. 

A  railway  has  been  suggested  from 


Souakim  to  Berber.  This  would  be  a 
half  measure,  and  a  mistake,  as  Berber 
is  below  the  last  cataract  of  the  Nile, 
and  common-sense  would  dictate  that 
the  river  terminus  should  be  above  the 
most  southern  obstruction.  Although 
with  good  pilotage  a  steamer  can  ascend 
the  Shendy  cataract  without  much  dan- 
ger, there  are  many  reasons  that  would 
t>e  in  favor  of  a  terminus  where  the 
river  is  navigable  throughout  the  Blue 
and  the  White  Niles,  which  would  enable 
the  produce  of  the  interior  to  be  trans- 
ported by  vessels  from  the  Equatorial 
regions  without  the  slightest  hindrance. 

The  south  wind  blows  regularly  for 
six  months  every  year  and  thus  it  would 
be  impossible  for  sailing  vessels,  after 
having  delivered  their  cargoes  at  Berber, 
to  rcascend  the  river  to  Khartum,  un- 
less by  the  difficult  and  tedious  process 
of  towing  against  the  rapid  current. 

A  railway  from  Souakim  might  be  con- 
structed with  no  great  difficulty,  except- 
ing the  total  absence  of  limestone  for 
preparing  the  mortar  necessary  for 
bridges.  The  lime  would  either  be 
brought  from  Egypt,  or  it  must  be  burn- 
ed at  Souakim  from  the  coral  reefs.  It 
might  be  cheaper  and  better  if  sent 
direct  from  Marseilles. 

There  is  a  perplexing  necessity  in 
bridging  countless  torrent  beds  through- 
out the  desert  route  in  the  absence  of 
one  drop  of  water.  Nevertheless,  this 
precaution  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
occasional  storms  of  extreme  violence 
would  tear  down  and  destroy  any  works 
that  were  not  adequately  protected. 
Another  drawback  to  the  construction 
of  the  railway  would  be  the  want  of 
water,  except  at  long  intervals  of  two 
days'  march.  The  first  preliminary 
work  should  be  devoted  lo  an  explora- 
tion of  the  substrata  by  boring  apparatus 
that  might  discover  springs  in  places  as 
yet  unexplored.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
water  exists  in  very  many  localities 
beyond  the  search  of  the  desert  Arabs, 
who  are  ill-provided  with  tools,  and  are 
contented  with  wells  at  intervals  of 
twenty-four  hours'  march.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Artesian  wells  might  be 
the  result  of  boring  at  depths  far  below 
any  that  could  be  attained  except  by 
aid  of  the  machine.  Force-pumps 
should  be  arranged,  which  might  be 
worked  by  camels,  and  the  route  from 
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Souakim   would  probably   be  supplied  of  ignorance,   "Give   up   the   Soudan, 

with  water  without  much  difficulty.  and  confine  the  lii^its  of  Egypt  to  the 

If  the  railway  should  be  carried  from  fiist  cataract  of  Assouan  !" 
Souakim  to  the  Nile  above  the  last  cata-  The  spirit  of  England  appears  to  have 
ract,  the  distance  would  be  about  340  undergone  a  lamentable  change.  The 
miles.  The  bridge  that  would  cross  the  instant  that  a  severe  reverse  startles  the 
Atbata  River  should  combine  the  "bar-  trembling  nerves  of  pessimists,  there  is  a 
rage,"  which  would  control  the  stream  sudden  yelUfor  retreat  from  the  danger- 
by  means  of  sluice-gates,  and  the  water  ous  position.  Candahar  was  aban- 
would  be  led  into  canals  for  irrigation  ;  doned.  From  the  Transvaal  there  was  a. 
at  the  same  time  those  channels  would  general  skedaddle.  If  the  unfortunate 
convey  the  produce  of  the  cultivated  General  Hicks  had  succeeded  in  Kordo- 
area  direct  to  the  several  stations  on  the  fan  England  would  loudly  have  pro- 
railway,  claimed  the  victory  under  British  leader- 

H  the  waters  of  the  Atbara  and  other  ship  ;  but  aserious  reverse  at  once  inverts' 

rivers   were  thus  confined,  instead   of  the  picture,  and  the  roar  of  the  British 

being  permitted  to  waste  their  volume  lion  is  thundered  for  retreat  I    Such  a  cry 

by  the  impetuosity  of  their  streams,  we  respecting  the  Soudan  would  be  a  proof 

should  be  enabled  to  store  a  supply  for  of  the  most  cowardly  ignorance.     It  is 

agricultural  purposes  to  be  in  readiness  the  unfortunate  fashion  of  modern  times 

for  the  various  stages  of  cultivation.  for  those  who  know  absolutely  nothing  of 

Nothing  should  belightly  undertaken,  a  subject  to  become  most  positive  in  the 

and  no  contracts  should  be  entered  upon  expression  of  opinion — especially  upon 

for  any  line  of  railway  until  a  competent  foreign  affairs.     The  same  person  who 

commission  shall  have  decided  upon  a  as  a  stranger    to    the    locality    would 

general  plan  of  agricultural  development  not  presume  to  argue  upon  the  neigh- 

for  the  Soudan.     The  first  railway  will  borhood    of     Richmond   or   the   river 

be  the   parent  of  other   lines,  and    the  Thames,   will   audaciously  advance  his 

harmony    of    the    whole    system    will  views   upon  the  Soudan  and  the  sources 

depend  upon  a  careful  plan  that  shall  of  the  Nile.     People   who  aie   hardly 

have  been  pre-arranged,  to  include  irri-  respected    upon    the    local  board  of    a 

gation  and  canal  traffic  as   feeders    to  county  town,   are  firm  in  theiropinions 

the  main  artery.  upon    Tonquinand  Afghanistan.     Cer- 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  eventu-  tain   newspapers  are  equally  presumptu- 

ally  the  entire  Nile  will  be  controlled  by  ous.  and  reflect  the   ignorance   of  their 

a  system  of  masonry  weirs  similar  to  subscribers. 

the  "  bhunds  "  which  are  the  great  If  the  Soudan  were  abandoned,  the 
engineering  works  upon  the  rivers  of  following  consequences  would  assuredly 
India.  Such  a  system  would  render  the  ensue,  which  would  ultimately  endanger 
Nile  navigable  throughout  its  course  the  existence  of  the  more  civilized  coun- 
from  Khartum  to  Cairo,  and  would  try — Lower  Egypt, 
insure  irrigation  at  all  seasons  of  the  The  entire  Soudan,  which  is  inhabited 
year,  irrespective  of  the  usual  period  of  by  many  and  various  races,  would  re- 
inundation.  In  the  flood-time  of  the  lapse  into  complete  anarchy  and  savage- 
high  Nile  the  surplus  waters  would  be  dom.  A  constant  civil  war  would  be 
led  into  natural  depressions  that  would  waged  ;' cultivation  would  be  interrupt- 
form  vast  reservoirs,  from  which  canals  ed  ;  trade  would  cease.  The  worst  ele- 
wQuld  lead  the  required  volume  to  dis-  ments  of  debased  human  nature  (which 
tant  districts  at  a  lower  level.  The  must  be  seen,  to  be  understood,  in  those 
water-power  at  every  successive  dam  regions)  would  be  uncontrolled,  and  the 
would  be  enormous,  and  could  be  used  ^holeenergiesof  the  population  would  be 
for  driving  the  machinery  that  is  neces-  concentrated  in  the  slave-trade.  The 
sary  for  the  cleaning  of  cotton,  prior  to  White  Nile — where  General  Gordon  has 
the  operation  of  packing  for  exporta-  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
tion.  where  I  laid  the  foundation  before  ttm. 
The  English  who  have  visited  the  in  the  hope  thai  the  seeds  then  sown 
Soudan  may  be  counted  upon  the  fin-  would  at  some  future  day  bear  fruit — 
gers,  and  yet  we  hear  a  cry  from  the  lips  would  become  the  field  for-every  atroc- 
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ity  that  can  be  imagined.  Even  those 
naked  savages  believed  our  promises  '■ 
"that  England  would  protect  them 
fromslavery."  They  would  be  abandon- 
ed to  every  conceivable  outrage,  and  the 
slave-hunting  would  recommence  upon 
a  scale  invigorated  by  the  repression  of 
the  last  thirteen  years,  but  suddenly 
withdrawn. 

The  anarchy  of  the  Soudan  would  rail 
upon  the  scene  another  power — Abyssin- 
ia. The  march  from  Gallabat  upon 
Khartum  is  the  most  certain  movement, 
and  could  hardly  Lie  resisted,  if  well  or- 
ganized. 

A  portion  of  the  Soudan  would  cer- 
tainly be  annexed  by  Abyssinia.  Other 
portions  after  long  civil  conflict  would 
have  determined  themselves  into  little 
kingdoms,  and  the  whole  would  be  hos- 
tile forces  beyond  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
The  state  of  tension  would  entail  the 
necessity  of  a  military  force  in  Egypt 
that  would  be  a  crushing  burden  upon 
her  revenue.  A  sensible  communica- 
tion from  H,  H.  Prince  Ibrahim  Kilmy 
PachatotheTlwwafew  days  since  direct- 
ed public  attention  to  tliefacl,  that  one  of 
the  great  works  of  His  Highness  Ismail 
Pacha,  the  Khedive,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Nilometer  at  Khartum,  to- 
gether with  the  telegraph.  Every  day 
throughout  the  year  the  height  of  the 
Nile  is  telegraphed  to  Cairo,  and  during, 
the  period  of  threatened  inundation  the 
Government  at  Lower  Egypt  is  kept  in- 
formed of  the  approaching  flood  which 
is  hurrying  toward  the  Delta.  Twenty  or 
twenty-four  days  must  elapse  before  the 
volume  of  Soudan  water  can  reach  Egypt, 
and  thus  time  is  allowed  for  the  strength- 
ening of  embankments  to  resist  an  in- 
vasion which  formerly  arrived  without 
warning,  and  devastated  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  the  country.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  striking  example  of  the 
results  of  scientific  development ;  the 
few  minutes  of  time  occupied  by  the 
telegraphic  message  through  a  course  of 
1400  miles,  paralyzes  the  attack  of  an 
enemy  whose  advance  was  formerly  over- 
whelming. 

Should  the  Soudcn  be  lost  to  Egypt, 
the  control  of  the  river  will  have  ceased. 
There  will  be  no  scope  for  future  exten- 
sion. The  commerce  of  the  interior  will 
be  mined.  The  prestige  of  the  country 
will  have  departed.     The  success  of  a 
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Southern  insurrection  will  be  a  danger- 
ous example  for  the  Northern  provinces, . 
and  for  the  Arab  tribes  from  Syria  to  Ara- 
bia. No  Government  can  afford  to  lose 
a  province  through  insurrection  ;  it  is 
the  first  wrench  which  precedes  a  general 
dislocation. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked,  For 
what  object  is  this  rebellion  headed 
by  the  Mahdi  ?  What  is  the  desired 
aim?  Why  is  a  population  that  was 
hitherto  so  docile  and  easily  governed 
suddenly  exasperated  into  revolt?  On 
March  25th,  1882,  when  opinions  differ- 
ed concerning  the  movements  of  Arabi 
Bey,  and  long  before  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  framed  a  policy,  the  Tim^s 
published  a  letter  from  myself  which  in- 
cluded the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  The  movement  of  Arabi  Bey  resolves  ilself 
into  one  o[  Ina  questions  :  It  is  either  sanctjoa- 
ed  by  the  ruling  powers,  the  Sultan  and  the 
Khedive,  otitis  adverse  lo  those  powers.  If 
[I  is  sanctioned  by  those  authorities,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  firman  which  granted 
the  powers  of  control  to  Europe.  If  it  is  ad- 
verse to  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  it  is  rebellion. 

"The  results  will  be  quickly  visible.  A 
period  of  mistrust  and  disturbance  nil)  be  seiz- 
ed upon  as  an  excuse  lor  the  non-payment  of 
taxes.  The  revenue  will  diminish,  while  niil- 
itaty  expenses  will  increase.  Abyssinia  has 
long  coveted  a  port  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  has 
claimed  a  considerable  portion  at  the  Soudan. 
Should  the  patronage  of  England  be  withdrawn 
from  Egypt,  there  may  be  extreme  danger  of 
on  invasion  from  Abyssinia.  A  viry  iligkl 
eacaaragemenl  viould  indutt  a  girural  rising  of 
the  Arab  Iribis  of  the  Soudan.  Should  the 
declaration  against  the  slave-tradt:  [Arabi'sj 
be  sincere,  there  trill  assuredly  be  difficulties 
with  the  Arab  slave-traders  and  with  the 
provinces  of  Darfur  and  Upper  Egypt.  1  am 
no  alarmist,  neither  am  la  holder  o(  Egyptian 
stoclis  under  the  control  of  Arabi  Bey,  but  I 
foresee  trouble  and  dislocation  in  the  affairs 
of  Egypt,  which  were  prosperous  and  well 
organized  until  the  rcfomet  intruded  himself 
upon  the  scene," 

This  forecast  of  a  disastrous  future 
has  been  terribly  verified  by  events,  al- 
though as  usual  the  prophecy  was  un- 
heeded at  the  time  of  utterance.  It  may 
be  asked,  upon  what  grounds  were  those 
words  of  warning  raised  at  a  time  when 
England  was  deaf  to  such  a  cry  ?  Look 
back  to  the  frightful  picture  described 
in  "  Ismailia" — pp.  22-23 — '"  'tis  fi'M 
month  of  1870,  fora  reply,  and  Engtt^- 
men  will  form  their  own  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.  I  had  returned  to 
the  Upper  Nile,  which  I  had  left  flour- 
ishing in  1864  ; 
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''  Khartum  iraa  not  changed  externally  ;  but 
I  had  observed  with  dismajr  a  fiightful  change 
"in  the  feawresof  the  country  between  Berber 
and  the  capital  since  my  last  visit.  The  rich 
soil  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  had  a  few 
years  since  been  highly  cultivated,  had  been 
abandoned.  Now  and  then  a  tult  of  neglected 
date-palms  might  be  seen,  but  the  river's  banks, 
formerly  verdant  with  heavy  crops,  had  be- 
come awildemess.  Villages  once  crowded  had 
entirely  disappeared  ;  the  population  was  gone. 
Irrigation  had  ceased.  The  night,  formerly 
discordant  with  the  creaking  of  countless  water- 
wheels  was  now  silent  as  death.  There  was 
not  a  dog  to  howl  for  a  lost  master.  Industry 
had  vanished  ;  oppression  had  driven  the  in- 
habilaots  from  the  soil. 

"  This  terrible  desolation  was  caused  by  the 
Governor-general  of  the  Soudan,  who  although 
himself  an  honest  man,  trusted  too  much  to 
the  honesty  of  others,  who  preyed  upon  the 
inhabitants. 

"  The  population  of  the  richest  province  in 
(he  Soudan  fled  from  oppression  and  abandoned 
the  country  ;  the  greater  portion  heiool*  them- 
selves to  the  slave. trade  of  the  White  Nile, 
where  in  their  turn  they  could  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  others  ;  where,  as  Ihey  had  been 
plundered,  they  would  be  able  to  plunder ; 
where  they  could  reap  the  harvest  of  another's 
labor  ;  and  where,  free  from  the  restrictions 
of  a  ^vemment,  they  might  indulge  in  the 
exciting  and  lucrative  enterprise  of  slave- 
hunting. 

"  Thousands  had  forsaken  their  homes  and 
commenced  a  life  of  brigandage  upon  the 
White  Nile." 

This  was  the  state  of-thc  country  for 
a  distance  of  200  miles,  from  Berber  to 
Khartum  !  and  the  miserable  picture 
was  an  example  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  Soudan. 

The  exasperation  of  the  people  was 
subsequently  intensified  by  the  vigoratis 
attack  upon  the  slave-trade  of  the 
White  Nile.  It  may  be  readily  imag- 
ined that  the  suppression  of  that  tiaflic, 
in  which  so  many  thousands  were 
engaged,  was  an  additional  incentive  to 
rebellion.  The  armed  gangs  of  Ak5d 
attacked  the  troops  under  my  command  ; 
and  subsequently  General  Gordon  was 
involved  Id  conflicts  of  considerable 
duration.  The  crushing  defeats  of  the 
slave-hunters  in  those  several  engage- 
ments quenched  their  spirit  for  the 
moment  ;  but  the  fire  still  slumbered, 
and  was  ready  to  blaze  afresh  upon 
a  favorable  opportunity.  The  English 
element  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Soudan  on  the  retirement  of  Gener- 
al Gordon.  His  excellent  lieutenant 
Gessi  had  succumbed  to  fever  and 
exhaustion,  consequent  upon  his  exer- 


tions in  the  baneful  climate  of  the  While 
Nile  regions.  Arabi  Bey  commenced  a 
revolt  in  Egypt  Proper.  The  power  of 
the  Khedive  was  overthrown,  and  a 
direct  movement  was  commenced 
against  all  authority.  Egypt  was  in 
arms  against  herself,  as  there  was  no 
other  foe.  The  Mahdi — or  rather  a 
dervish  named  Mahomet  Achmet — who 
had  long  been  known  to  the  Khedive 
H.  H.  Ismail  Pasha,  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  management  of  such 
fanatics,  took  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion  of  affairs  and  gathered  a  small 
surrounding  of  malcontents.  A  series 
of  gross  acts  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Soudan  authorities  increased 
the  influence  of  this  extraordinary  char- 
acter, and  a  succession  of  defeats  of  the 
Government  forces  at  the  hands  of  badly 
armed  Arabs  produced  a  contempt  for  the  ' 
Egyptian  troops,  of  whom  the  popula- 
tion had  hitherto  stood  in  awe.  It  was 
a  natural  consequence  that  Darfur  and 
Kordofan,  already  discontented  owing 
to  the  operations  enforced  against  the 
slave-trade,  should  seize  the  opportunity 
for  revolt.  The  rich  province  of  Senaar 
followed  the  example,  and  again  the 
Government  forces  were  defeated,  while 
the  strong  garrisons  both  in  Darfur  and 
Kordofan  were  invested  in  their  fortified 
positions.  Those  distant  provinces 
•west  of  the  White  Nile  were  lost,  and 
should  have  been  abandoned  to  their 
fate. 

The  English  invasion  of  Egypt  had 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Arabi  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Khedive.  Gen- 
eral Hicks,  with  a  staff  of  British 
officers,  was  dispatched  to  Khartum 
with  specified  instructions  from  General 
V.  Baker  Pasha  to  operate  against 
Senaar.  That  province  being  situated 
between  the  Blue  and  White  Niles 
offered  favorable  conditions  for  attack. 

Abd-el-Kader  Pasha,  the  Governor  of 
Khartum,  was  to  ascend  the  Blue  Nile 
with  a  large  force  and  give  battle  to  the 
enemy,  while  general  Hicks  with  6000 
men  was  to  command  the  White  Nile 
upon  the  west ;  he  would  patrol  the 
river  with-  numerous  steamers,  destroy 
all  boats,  and  intercept  the  fugitives 
should  the  rebels  be  defeated  by  Abd- 
el-Kader  ;  in  which  case  they  would 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  White  Nile 
to  retreat  upon  Kordofan. 
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These  operations  were  successfully  ousies  would  have  arisen  among  the 
carried  out.  Abd-el-Kader  defeated  chiefs,  and  discontent  (the  certain  ac- 
the  Mahdi's  people  in  Senaar,  and  Gen-  companiment  of  inaction)  would  have 
eral  Hicks,  having  disembarked  his  divided  the  ranks  of  his  followers.'  In 
force  at  the  appointed  station,  was  in  a  short  time  they  would  have  quarrelled 
time  to  intercept  the  beaten  rebels  who  among  themselves,  and  the  fascination 
were  on  the  march  to  the  White  Nile,  of  the  Mahdi  would  have  disappeared. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  enemy  had  The  success  that  he  has  now  achieved 
been  demoralized  by  their  defeat  in  enhances  the  danger  0/  a  general  upris- 
Senaar,  as  they  assumed  the  offensive  ing  of  the  Arab  tribes  throughout  the 
upon  the  approach  of  Hicks  Pasha's  Soudan,  and  Che  relapse  of  Senaar  into 
forces,  and  attacked  them  with  such  the  anarchy  that  had  been  quelled  by  the  - 
determination  that  it  was  necessary  to  victories  of  General  Hicks  and  Abd~el- 
forra  a  square.  Although  General  Kader  Pasha.  Fortunately,  the  Orient- 
Hicks  was  victorious,  and  the  enemy  al  character  is  prone  to  delay,  and  the 
retired  with  a  loss  of  500  killed,  it  was  Mahdi  has  not  followed  up  his  attack  on 
impossible  to  follow  up  the  victory  in  Hicks  by  an  immediate  advance  on  Don- 
the  absence  of  cavalry.  Such  a  battle  gola,  to  which  there  is  a  direct  caravan 
could  hardly  have  been  accepted  as  route  through  the  desert  from  Kordofan. 
decisive,  and  Senaar  should  have  been  Between  that  country  and  Dongola  the 
occupied  by  a  line  of  fortified  posts  desert  is  occupied  by  the  Kabbabeesh 
until  the  power  of  the  Government  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  are  large  owners  of 
should  have  been  thoroughly  re-estab-  camels  well  known  for  their  size  and 
lished.  strength. 

At  that  period  the  military  organiza-  There  should  be  no  loss  of  time  in  ar- 
tion  of  the  Soudan  was  transferred  from  ranging  an  organization  Chat  would  pro- 
General  V.  Baker  Pasha's  department  tect  Khartum  (the  capital),  Dongola, 
to  that  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Coun-  Berber,  and  Senaar.  It  would  be  im- 
ter  instructions  were  given  to  General  possible  for  a  stranger  to  comprehend  a 
Hicks  to  fall  back  on  Khartum,  and  plan  of  operations  for  this  purpose  with- 
to  collect  an  army  for  the  invasion  and  out  reference  to  a  map,  but  the  move- 
conquest  of  Kordofan.  For  this  pur-  ments  would  be  simple,  provided  that 
pose  General  Hicks  was  promoted  to  the  troops  can  be  supplied.  The  loss 
the  chief  command.  of  the  capital  would  be  fatal  to  the  Gov- 

An  advance  of  230  miles  through  an  emment — therefore    Khartum    must  be 

enemy's   country,    devoid   of    supplies  supported.     To  eSect   this,  it  will  be 

and  almost  waterless,    in  a   climate  of  necessary  to  secure  Dongola  by  British 

intense  heat,    the   march    of  necessity  troops  sent  by  the  Nile.     These  would 

through  sandy  desert,    with  a  force  of  occupy  Dongola,  but  would  go  no  far- 

7000  men  and  6000  transport    camels,  ther.     The  moral  efifect  of  3000  British 

was  a  most  perilous    undertaking,   and  soldiers  stationed  in  that  position  would 

it  has  terminated  in    frightful  disaster,  insure  the  fidelity   of    the    Kabbabeesh 

The  unfortunate  General  Hicks  and  his  Arabs,  who  could  fall  back  with  their 

entire  array  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  herds  for  protection  should  the  Mahdi's 

usual  absurd    instructions    that    would  forces  advance  across  the  desert.     The 

be    issued    by     Egyptian     authorities.  Kabbabeesh  could  be  employed  to  fill 

Kordofan  and  Darfur  should  have  been  up   the  wells    upon  the   route  toward 

abandoned,  and  the  Government  should  Kordofan.     Egyptian   troops,    with    as 

have  consolidated  its  power  throughout  many  black  regiments  as  possible,  should 

the  entire  Soudan.     If  the  Mahdi  had  march  from  Korosko  across  the  desert 

been  left  unmolested  in  Kordofan,    he  230  miles  to  Abou  Hamed  on  the  Nile, 

would    have   quickly   experienced   the  and   thence  along  the  river's  bank  to 

diSference  between   pulling   down   and  Berber,  143  miles.     From   Dongola  to 

building  up.  Berber  a  line  of  posts  would  be  estah- 

His  forces  have  been    united  by  the  lished.     The  great  Sheik  of  the  Korosko 

presence  of  a  common  enemy,  but  in  the  desert,  Hussein  Bey  Halifa,  can    always 

absence  of  the  Government  troops  they  be    depended     upon.      He    should    be 

would  have   gradually  dissolved.     Jeal-  charged  with  the  transport  of  the  troops 
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across  the  desett  He  should  also  raise 
those  Arab  ttibes  that  are  faithful  to  the 
Government — the  Bishareens,  Dabain- 
as,  and  the  Shookeieeyahs  from  the 
borders  of  the  Aibara,  An  Arab  army 
should  advance  upon  Kokreb,  half  way 
between  Berber  and  Souakim.  This  is 
the  principal  oasts,  which  should  be  de- 
fended by  a  redoubt.  When  the  wells 
from  Berber  to  Kokreb  shall  have  been 
secured,  a  detachment  of  troops  should 
march  to  occupy  this  central  position. 
From  chat  point  the  friendly  Arabs  would 
seize  all  wells  eastward  upon  the  route 
toward  Souakim,  and  thus  by  degrees 
advance  in  that  direction.  A  force  of 
4000  Indian  troops  occu((ying  Souakim 
would,  in  the  mean  time,  prepare  for  an 
advance  through  the  mountains,  now 
occupied  by  the  enemy  who  have  already 
inflicted  three  defeats  upon  the  Egyptian 
forces.  Communication  should  be  es- 
tablished between  the  Arabs  under  Hus- 
sein Halifa  marching  from  iCokreb  and 
the  force  at  Souakim,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance simultaneously  from  east  and 
west.  The  enemy  would  thus  be  attacked 
in  front  and  rear.  When  the  route  from 
Souakim  to  Berber  shall  have  been 
cleared,  and  the  wells  occupied  through- 
out, the  Indian  troops  will  have  marched 
to  Berber.  Supports  can  then  be  sent 
forward  from  Souakim  when  required. 
From  Berber  the  Nile  is  navigable  for 
Steamers  to  Khartum,  200  miles  distant. 
Troops  can  therefore  be  transported 
with  ease  in  thirteen  days  from  Souakim. 
There  would  be  by  this  arrangement 
two  bases  of  operation — Souakim  from 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Cairo  on  the  Nile. 
The  advance  by  the  Nile  would  be  up- 
on both  sides  simultaneously — from 
Korosko  to  Berber  on  the  east,  and  to 
Dongota  through  to  Berber  upon  the 
west.  Troops  would  be  converging  up- 
on Berber  from  three  different  points— 
Souakim,  Dongola,  and  Korosko  ;  and 
Betber  would  then  become  the  base  for 
the  support  of  Khartum  and  Senaar, 
both  of  which  are  situated  upon  the 
navigable  Blue  Nile. 

Under  a  capable  administration  I  do 
not  see  any  supreme  difficulty  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Soudan.  There 
has  been  a  total  want  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  governing  power  and  those 
who  were  governed,  and  a  general  and 
radical  reform  is  necessary.     The  first 


consideration  should  be  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  people.  "What  do 
you  really  want?"  is  the  question  that 
must  be  answered.  The  simple  reply 
will  be  "Justice." 

Unless  under  British  supervision  this 
will  never  be  attained — the  Egyptian 
officials  are  hopeless. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  good  service 
unless  those  who  are  employed  receive 
their  due  amount  of  salary.  The  sheiks 
of  Arab  tribes  should  be  liberally  and 
punctually  remunerated  if  their  loyalty  is 
to  be  relied  upon.  Hussein  Halifa  Bey 
should  be  made  a  Pasha  if  he  proves 
faithful  to  the  Government  in  their 
necessity.  A  few  decorations  distribut- 
ed among  the  prominent  sheiks  of  vari- 
ous tribes  would  be  highly  prized,  and 
would  produce  good  service. 

A  British  High  Commissioner  should 
be  sent  to  Berber  to  inquire  into  the 
actual  demands  and  necessities  of  the 
people.  He  will  be  appalled  at  the  hosts 
of  grievances ;  he  will  also  be  disgusted 
with  the  shameful  facts  of  extortion  and 
oppression. 

Although  the  revolt  must  be  crushed 
with  an  iron  hand  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  insurrections,  I  sympa- 
thize with  a  down-trodden  people,  whom, 
if  I  had  been  an  Arab,  I  should  have 
been  the  first  to  lead.  Much  good 
might  be  effected  by  an  impartial  judg- 
ment, and  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
deseits  have  a  keen  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  according  to  the  just  precepts  of 
the  Koran.  Jf  force  alone  shall  be  used, 
the  rebellion  may  be  stunned ;  but  the 
spirit  of  discontent  will  rankle  in  the 
hearts  of  the  population.  There  should 
be  a  combination  of  force  together  with 
diplomacy,  and  a  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  administer  pure 
justice. 

A  rectification  of  frontier  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  before  any  develop- 
ment of  internal  resources  can  be  ex- 
pected. The  White  Nile  should  be  the 
boundary  of  Egypt  upon  the  West  as  far 
as  the  station  of  Fasboda.  An  arrange- 
ment must  be  entered  into  with  Abys- 
sinia ;  a  welt  defined  boundary  line  must 
be  agreed  upon,  and  be  occupied  by  a 
chain  of  Government  forts. 

The  encroachments  of  Egypt  upon 
Abyssinia  have  been  continual,  though 
by  slow  degrees,  and  were  only  checked 
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by  the  lotnl  destruction  of  three  corps 
d'arm^e,  which  suffered  the  usual  fate 
of  Egyptian  military  enterprises.  These 
victories  have  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
Abyssinia,  which  lays  claim  tn  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Soudan,  and  have 
increased  the  danger  of  an  invasion 
during  an  oppoiiunity  when  genera! 
disturbance  has  paralyzed  the  power  of 
Egypt.  A  dog-in-the-manger  policy  has 
been  pursued  toward  her  neighbor  which 
is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries. Egypt  should  benefit  by  commer- 
cial relations  with  Abyssinia  ;  instead  of 
which  she  has  destroyed  all  power  of 
development  by  excluding  that  unfort- 
unate country  from  the  sea-border. 
After  the  succession  of  defeats  which 
Egypt  suffered  in  her  invasion,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  assume  the 
initiative  in  proposing  a  rectification  of 
frontier  and  acommercial  treaty.  Such 
an  invitation  can  only  be  given  through 
the  medium  of  England.  Masawa  might 
be  offered  to  Abyssinia  as  an  outlet  for 
her  commerce  under  certain  stipulated 
conditions,  together  with  the  province 
of  Boghos,  which  was  originally  Abyssin- 
ian. An  excellent  frontier  line  might  be 
arranged  from  Gallabat  along  the  At- 
bara  to  Tomat  near  Sofi,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Settitc  River,  and  'the  Mareb  or 
Gash  in  the  south  of  Cassaia.  Thence 
along  the  mountains,  including  Boghos 
to  Masawa. 

If  Abyssinia  were  thus  generously 
encouraged,  a  most  important  develop- 
ment would  be  the  immediate  result. 
The  highlands  of  that  country  arc  re- 
markably healthy  ;  coffee  is  a  natural 
production,  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment finds  its  way  through  Gallabat  for 
the  supply  of  Khartum  and  the  entire 
Soudan,  in  exchange  for  cotton,  and 
Maria  Theresa  dollars.  If  Abyssinia 
possessed  a  seaport,  we  should  quickly 
experience  the  benefit  of  a  new  outlet 
both  for  British  manufactures,  and  for 
the  general  productions  of  that  country. 

The  important  question  still  remains 
unanswered.  How  are  the  necessary 
changes  and  reforms  in  the  Soudan  to 
be  carried  out  ? 

First  of  all,  it  has  to  be  reconquered. 
After  that,  it  must  be  reorganized.  It 
must  then  be  governed  upon  Liberal 
principles.    Who  is  to  do  all  this  ? 

Much  as  1  deplore  the  necessity,  I 


believe  the  task  must  be  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain,  if  we  intend  to  recon- 
struct the  shattered  administration  of 
the  Khedive.  But  no  half-measures 
will  be  effective.  No  pea-and-thimble 
tricks  will  gain  the  confidence  of  natives 
— no  sudden  disappearance  of  the  pea 
of  British  responsibility  from  one  thim- 
ble to  the  other  ;  we  must  either  become 
responsible  for  the  whole  or  nothing. 
The  Soudan  and  Egypt  cannot  be  sep- 
arated—they are  as  necessary  to  each 
otheras  England  and  Scotlond.  It  is 
not  indispensable  that  they  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  laws;  the  races 
of  the  Soudan  are  a  strong  contrast  to 
those  of  the  lower  delta,  and  they  re- 
quire a  paternal  government  ;  somewhat 
after  the  model  of  our  Indian  Viceroy 
and  Council.  Any  Radical  programme 
including  a  representative  assembly 
would  be  utterly  absurd.  The  Oriental 
mind  concentrates  its  respect  upon  the 
individual  representative  of  ^fwifr,  which 
means  government.  The  present  atti- 
tude of  England  in  Egypt  does  not  rep- 
resent pmner,  but  simply  obstruction. 

The  policy  of  withdrawal  of  our  mil- 
itary force  produced  consternation  in 
the  minds  of  all  those  who  had  real  ex- 
perience of  the  country.  Had  this  been 
carried  out,  the  Khedive  would  have 
been  dethroned  within  a  month.  Events 
most  calamitous  have  suddenly  awak- 
ened our  authorities  to  the  true  aspect 
of  the  situation :  the  Soudan  in  wide- 
spread insurrection  ;  the  provinces  of 
Kordofan  and  Darfur  lost  ;  the  routes  of 
communication  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
emy ;  a  total  want  of  conRdence  in  the 
British  administration  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
Alexandria  still  in  ruins,  as  no  Euro- 
peans have  the  courage  to  re-build,  be- 
cause England  intends  to  evacuate  the 
country  ;  the  Egyptian  army  destroyed, 
excepting  the  small  force  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood;  which  apparently  is  not  allowed 
to  move;  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of 
mote  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  and 
four  millions  due  for  indemnities  at  Al- 
exandria ;  bankruptcy  staring  us  in  the 
face  ;  the  preference  stock  at  86,  which 
stood  at  96  a  week  after  the  battle  of 
Tel-el-Kebir !  This  is  the  state  of 
Egypt  after  the  benefit  of  fifteen  months 
of  British  interference  '  And  this  is 
the  result  of  a  half-hearted  policy  of 
half- measures,  which   means   ruin  alike 
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in  private  affairs  and  in  public  adminis-  nent    military  force,   will    change    the 

tiatioD.     England  must  become  the  de-  scene  and  assure  the  piosperity  o(  the 

termined  ally  and  the  adviser  of  Egypt,  country. — Contemporary  Review. 
This  position,  represented  by  a  penna- 


PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS   OF   GAMBETTA. 


The  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  keen  woman's  instinct  which  told  her 

Gambetta  should  not  pass  unnoticed  in  who  were  Gambetta's-  friends  ahd  who 

the  country  for  which  he  had  so  deep  a  were  his  foes  ;  often  to  his  annoyance 

respect  and  regard.      He  was  in  con-  she  would  deny  admittance  to  visitors 

slant  communication  with  England,  fol-  whose    expression    she    disliked.     The 

lowing  closely  the  career  of  her  states-  young  meridional  Republican  flung  him- 

men   and   watching  the  course  of  her  self  earnestly  into  the  intellectual  and 

politics  with  the  keenest  interest.     Gam-  political  movement  going  on  around  him, 

betta   had  a  great    admiration    for  the  specially  distinguishing   himself  among 

freedom  of  our  political  life,  which  he  his  companions  by  his  extraordinary  elo- 

described  as  "  a  peaceful  arena  of  con-  quence.     During  his  lifetime  detractors 

.tradiction,  of  dialectics,  where  progress  unable  to  deny  him  the  gift  of  eloquence 

is  the  conquest  of  reason  and  soon  be-  hoped  to  lessen  him  as  a  statesman  by 

comes  that  of  the  majority-"     He  once  exaggerating    him    as    an    orator;  but 

said  to  me  :  "I  very  much  wish  to  visit  Gambetta  never  regarded,  eloquence  as 

England  incognito,   for  as  Gambetta  I  other  than  a  means  to  an  end.      "  1  ap- 

should  see  nothing,  but  have  to  endure  predate  eloquence  at  its  just  value,"  he 

the  weariness   of  banquets  and  recep-  once  said  to  me;  "words  are  little  as 

tions.      I    should   like    to  land    in    the  compared  with  deeds  ;  I  do  not  believe 

north    of    Scotland,    travel    southward  in   power    w^ich    is   only    revealed    in 

under  an  assumed  name,  visit  your  great  words."     Eloquent  he  undoubtedly  was 

manufacturing  towns,   and  particularly  by  nature  and  temperament,   but   also 

your  rural    and    agricultural    districts,  by    careful    training    and    study.      No 

study  your  national  characteristics,  and  diffidence  ever  tempered  the  passionate 

get  as  much  information  as  possible  on  energy  and  robust  sincerity  which  burst 

every  subject,  only  putting  aside  my  in-  forth    on    almost  every    occasion  ;  his 

cognito  when  I  arrived  in  London."  ardent  impetuosity  and  glowing  enthu- 

Gambetta's  early  life  was  much  influ-  siasm  were  so  communicative  that  he 
enced  by  his  mother  and  aunt,  both  re-  poured  into  the  hearts  of  his  listeners 
markable  women,  descended  from  a  something  of  his  own  passionate  trans- 
family  of  gentle  birth.  Orissa  Massabie,  port ;  often  the  opposition,  carried  away 
his  mother,  and  her  two  sisters,  Jeanne  by  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  rose  Like 
and  Armande,  were  very  poor.  Orissa  one  man,  giving  full  expression  to  their 
married  M.  Gambetta  to  secure  a  home  admiration  of  the  orator,  though  they 
for  herself  and  sisters  ;  she  had  two  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  statesman, 
children  by  her  marriage,  Bem'adine,  In  all  his  speeches  Gambetta  took  the 
the  elder,  now  Mdme.  Leris,  who  has  highest  point  of  view  from  whence  he 
lately  added  the  name  of  Gambetta  to  could  survey  the  question  at  issue  in  all 
her  own,  and  L^ on  Michel.  The  father  its  bearings,  impatient  to  reach  some 
wished  him  to  become  a  priest,  but  the  principle  of  morality,  liberty,  right,  or 
young  man  objected,  and  his  mother  justice.  He  never  lingered  over  details  ; 
sided  with  him,  though  her  own  brother  figures  and  statistics  do  not  encumber 
was  a  priest-  He  went  to  Paris  at  eigh-  his  speeches  ;  they  would  have  impeded 
teen  to  study  law  ;  his  lame  aunt  Jeanne  his  progress.  Patriotism,  liberty  of 
accompanied  him,  and  gave  up  every-  suffrage,  education,  absolute  right  to 
thing  to  become  his  housekeeper,  com-  opinion — these  were  subjects  his  noble 
panion,   and    counsellor.      She  had  a  eloquence  loved  to  clothe  in  majestic       / 
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amplitude  of  speech.  Dignity  was  a.  I  have  a  long  and  important  speech  to 
signal  quality  of  his  eloquence.  "  Pop-  make,  which  I  have  not  even  had  time 
ulo"  was  an  epithet  he  liked  to  give  him-  to  think  over,"  Thesilence.  therefore, 
self,  and  certainly  he  never  forgot,  or  remained  unbroken,  and  on  looking 
wished  othere  to  forget,  that  he  was  one  round  his  friend  saw  that  he  was  not 
yof  the  people,  though  he  raised  himself  deep  In  thought,  but  fast  asleep,  nor  did 
above  them  by  his  genius  and  culliva-  he  wake  till  they  reached  Versailles  ;  he 
tion,  belonging  thus  to  the  "  aristocracy  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
of  the  best.  '  From  the  people  he  took  when  reminded  of  the  speech  he  had  in- 
much  of  the  color  and  individuality  of  tended  to  prepare,  and  which  he  made 
his  language.  Who  shall  say  that  any  that  afternoon  as  brilliant  and  finished 
orator  of  this  century  excelled  the  power  as  though  he  had  taken  voluminous 
of  Gambetta  to  stir  patriotic  passion,  notes  and  committed  them  to  memory, 
awaken  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  or  rouse  The  only  adversary  Gambetta  really  en- 
in  men's  hearts  that  love  of  freedom  joyed  fighting  was  the  Due  de  Broglie. 
which  makes  them  free  ?  Gambetta  ob-  "  Th^  ablest  plotter  in  existence:  a 
jected  to  being  styled  only  a  Republi-  Machiavelli  for  scheming,  it  is  a  pleas- 
can.  "  It  never  occurred,"  he  said,  ure  to  wrestle  with  him  :  he  is  supple 
"  to  the  men  of  the  Convention  even  to  and  escapes  one's  grasp,  he  glides  away 
call  themselves  Republicans— they  call-  and  slips  back  ;  he  is  a  cat.  With 
ed  themselves  patriots.  All  the  men  of  Fourtou  it  is  quite  another  matter  ;  he 
to-day  should  remember  this,"  hides  behind  every  hair  of  his  beard." 
Gambetta  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  But,  though  great  as  an  orator,  Gam- 
prepared  his  speeches.  He  modified  the  betta  was  essentially  a  statesman.  . 
order  and  even  the  general  plan  of  his  France  during  ihe  past  year  has  had  but 
argument  to  suit  the  occasion,  but  when  too  much  reason  to  regret  her  leader, 
he  expected  some  important  debate  he  Nothing  could  better  have  revealed  the 
so  far  prepared  himself  by  reviewing  in  place  Gambetta  held  in  his  country  than 
his  memory  or  re-reading  all  the  docu-  the  series  of  unfortunate  mistakes  and 
ments  relating  to  the  question  ;  he  then  difficulties  which  France  has  plunged 
gained  complete  mastery  over  the  sub-  into  since  his  death.  Gambetta  alone 
ject  by  discussing  it  with  friends,  an-  could  temper  and  restrain  the  Republic, 
swering  their  objections,  seizing  upon  which  felt  in  him  her  founder  and  leader- 
and  assimilating  their  suggestions.  His  Possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  of  gov- 
powerful  memory  gave  him  so  fast  a  ernmental  instinct  and  political  fore- 
hold  upon  the  past  that  it  seemed  to  en-  sight,  he  knew  better  than  any  one  how 
dow  hira  with  an  almost  prophetic  in-  to  work  the  machinery  of  the  State  : 
sight  into  the  future  ',  he  foresaw  what  master  of  every  department,  he  saw  how 
his  adversaries  would  say,  and  spread  the  whole  might  be  made  to  work  har- 
his  toils  accordingly.  There  was  a  moniously,  but  the  inefficiency  of  the 
great  deal  of  strategy  about  Gambetta,  only  men  he  could  get  to  act  with  him, 
though  he  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  and  the  secret  enmity  of  M.  Gr^vy, 
the  moment  to  shape  and  color  the  ma-  made  the  odds  too  great  against  him. 
terial  he  had  in  his  mind.  I  have  often  His  opponents  bitterly  accused  him  of 
heard  his  friends  regret  that  be  had  not  aiming  at  dictatorship.  On  my  remark- 
made  in  the  tribune  speeches  he  had  ing  to  him  that  he  was  accused  of  de- 
poured  forth  to  them  in  the  privacy  of  siring  his  own  aggrandizement,  that  he 
conversation.  Even  a  few  days  before  wished  to  reign,  "  What  a  miserable 
his  death,  excited  by  remarks  in  the  ambition  that  would  be !"  he  an- 
papers,  which  he  insisted  on  reading  to  swered  ;  "  1  have  seen  all  the  littleness 
the  last,  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  of  so-c^led  greatness.  I  will  be  other- 
and,  to  a  friend  who  had  watched  him  wise  great."  He  disliked  being  called 
through  the  night,  delivered  one  of  his  Opportunist;  but  Burke's  notion  of 
most  impressive  and  comprehensive  political  method  is  not  a  bad  definition 
speeches  on  the  present  and  future  of  Opportunism,  and  one  which  Gam- 
policy  of  his  country.  Driving  one  day  betta  would  surely  not  have  disclaimed, 
with  a  young  deputy  from  Paris  to  Ver-  Circumstances  give  in  reality  to  every 
sallies,  he  said,    '  Do  not  speak  to  me  :  political  principle  its  distinguishing  color 
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and  discriminating  effect ;  the  circum-  and  eloquently,  and  after  the  dejeuner, 
stances  are  what  render  every  civil  and  as  was  his  wont,  flung  himself  on  a  low 
political  scheme  benelicial  or  obnoxious  couch.  As  he  sometimes  snatched  a 
to  mankind.  Every  problem,  for  Gam-  few  minutes'  sleep  in  the  day,  his  friend, 
betta,  allowed  of  a  positive  solution,  seeing  him  lying  back  very  still,  thought 
not  necessarily  an  absolute  solution,  he  was  sleeping,  and,  taking  up  a  news-« 
but  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  paper,  went  to  the  window,  when,  steal- 
I  remember  hearing  a  friend  who  had  ing  another  glance  at  Gambetta,  he  saw 
just  come  from  him  thus  describe  the  two  big  tears  roll  down  his  face, 
manner  in  which  Gambelta  had  that  Knowing  Gambetta's  courage  and  man- 
morning  received  disastrous  political  ly  endurance,  with  mingled  pain  and 
news.  For  a  minute  he  appeared  fury-  surprise  he  went  up  to  him,  and  said, 
possessed — beat  the  table  with  his  list,  "You  must  not  grieve  unreasonably: 
shouting  fierce  denunciations  against  the  the  thought  of  your  mother  ought  to  be 
folly  of  his  party  and  the  treachery  of  a  tender  recolleclion,  and  not  a  bitter 
his  foes  ;  then  as  suddenly  he  became  sorrow  ;  besides,  you  have  work  to  do, 
quite  calm,  walked  to  the  window,  re-  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  yield  to  grief." 
maining  there  some  time  softly  drum-  Then  Gambetta  turning  his  face  away, 
ming  the  pane.  When  he  turned  round  said,  "  Oh,  my  friend,  these  private  and 
the  storm  was  over  ;  he  was  quite  com-  public  sorrows  are  at  times  more  than  I 
posed;  he  had  seen  a  way  out  of  the  can  bear."  Then  looking  up  his  eyes 
difficulty.  Geod-humored  magnanimity  rested  on  abeautiful  picture  by  Henner, 
was  a  great  characteristic  of  Gam-  given  to  him  by  the  ladies  of  Alsace, 
betta's;  he  never  showed  bitter  rancor  representing  a  young  peasant  girl 
or  personal  resentment.  "  I  have  no  beneath  which  was  written  "  Alsace,"  ■ 
time  for  ill-will,"  he  would  say  ;  and  "  You  are  right,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
when  pressed  to  refute  or  resent  cal-  the  picture  ;  "there  is  my  duty,"  and 
umny  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  he  added,  "  un  devoir  qui  console  de 
saying,  with  serene  contempt,  "  Le  tout."  Undoubtedly  that  was  his 
silence  sufiil."  But  generous  as  he  was  dream,  but  he  had  the  fine  judgment 
to  his  enemies,  and  quick  to  forget  and  the  good  taste  rarely  in  private  or 
offence,  the  attitude  of  France  toward  public  to  touch  upon  this  delicate  sub- 
him  latterly,  the  ingratitude  and  deser-  ject  ;  he  knew  too  well  that  ihc  Jiaiatuke 
lion  of  so  many,  wounded  him  deeply,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  regen- 
The  morning  of  his  death  he  said  to  a  eration  of  France,  by  patience  and  self- 
ftiend,  Mr.  E.,  "  I  begin  to  grow  weary  control.  "  For  the  sake  of  our  dig- 
of  struggling.  '  Some  of  this  weariness  nity,"  he  exclaimed,  "let  us  never 
came  over  him  after  his  defeat  on  the  speak  of  regaining  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
question  of  the  urutin  de  lisle,  when  in  but  let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  ever  in 
vain  he  protested  against  the  accusations  our  thoughts."  Mdme.  Leris,  his  sister, 
of  the  Chambers,  and  appealed  to  their  told  me  how  passionately  warm  were  bis 
gratitude  and  their  conscience  in  a  family  affections.  During  his  last  ill- 
speech  of  pathetic  grandeur,  in  which  he  ness  he  sent  his  father  the  little  money 
unrolled  before  them  their  future  and  there  was  in  the  house,  a  few  hundred 
his  past.  francs,  "  to  buy  himself,"  he  said,  "  a 
After  his  mother's  death  in  July,  New  Year's  present."  When  Gambetta 
Gambetta  grew  more  silent,  and  some-  seemed  a  little  better,  and  not  tilt  then, 
times  showed  signs  of  melancholy,  so  would  he  allow  his  friends  to  write  to 
contrary  to  his  powerfully  joyous  nature  his  father.  "  Spare  him  as  much  anx- 
— perhaps,  also,  a  physical  foreshadow-  iety  as  possible  ;  write  him  a  reassuring 
ing   of  death   already  hung   over   him,  letter." 

checking   his    overflowing    hopefulness        I  once  asked  Gambetta  what  qualit;^ 

and  hilarity — his  joyousness  came  fit-  he  most  admired.      "Moral  courage," 

fully  and  seemed  to  sit  superficially  upon  he  replied  ;  "   for  with  moral  courage  a 

him.      One    day,    ,in    August,     1882,  a  man  will  dare  to  do  right — even  though 

friend  went  to  breakfast  with  him  in  his  it  be  against  his  interest,"   he  added, 

poor  and  comfortless  home,  in  the  Rue  smiling.     At  the  meeting  of  the  Cham- 

St.  Didier.     Gambetta  talked  earnestly  ber  in  January,  i88a,  which  was  a  scene  . 
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of  meaningless  uproar  and  coofusion,  he  of  the  Popes.  When  at  last  he  went  to 
said  to  me  on  coming  out,  "  Well,  this  Rome  he  made  a  collection  of  the  pho- 
is  not  an  impressive  scene  ;  they  be-  tographs  of  all  the  cardinals,  he  knew 
have  like  a  heap  of  unruly  schoolboys."  their  names,  characteristics,  and  hisio- 
On  my  asking  him  if  he  did  not  feci  ries,  and  picked  out  the  photograph  of 
profound  contempt  for  these  men  who  Cardinal  Pecci,  saying,  "That  is  the 
required  to  be  pulled  by  strings  like  man  who  will  be  Pope."  After  his 
puppets.  "You  must  not  think,"  he  death  among  his  most  private  papers 
said,  "  that  I  despise  men.  I  am  not  was  found,  neatly  folded  and  wrapped 
cynical.  I  recognize  the  greatness,  the  in  tissue  paper,  the  faded  red  silk  cap 
high  intelligence,  Ihe  devotion  of  men  ;  of  a  cardinal.  I  once  said  to  Gara- 
itisonly  for  cettain  individuals  that  I  betta,  "If  you  had  been  Pope  what 
feel  contempt.  '  "  I  wish  I  had  known  wonderful  reforms  you  would  have 
you  when  your  future  was  as  yet  uncer-  made  in  the  Church  ;  you  would  have 
tain,"  I  once  said  to  him.  "When  I  revolution!  zfed  Roman  Catholicism." 
was  unknown.  .  .  .  Well,  I  am  just  the  "  Oh,  no,-"  he  replied  ;  "  that  would  be 
same  ;  I  have  not  changed  at  all  ;  the  quite  impossible,  for  the  Pope  can  re- 
times, the  couise  of  events,  people  have  form  nothing.  If  I  were  Pope  and  at- 
changed,  but  I  remain  the  same,  not-  tempted  reforms  I  should  die  a  very 
withstanding  all  accusations  to  the  con-  sudden  death,  and  a  wiser  Pope  would 
trary."  succeed  me." 

In    January,    1880,    speaking  of  Ire-         Gambetta  greatly     delighted  in  sun-- 

land,  he  said  :  "  She  has  many  imagi-  shine  and  flowers  ;  no  heat  seemed  too 

nary  woes,  but  she  has  also  real  griev-  great  for  him.     He  would  walk  out  in 

ances,  and  there  lies  her  force,"   "  What  the  full  noonday  sun  of  August  through 

would    you    do    for  Ireland   now?"   I  the  burning  streets,  and  not  understand 

ashed.     "  Well,  since  the  country  is  on  any   one's    finding    it    too    hot.     On    a 

fire  you  must  send  for   the    porapieis.  friend's  declaring     that    the    heat    was 

Nothing  can  he  done  till  the  flames  are  unendurable,    "  Do   not  say  one  word 

extinguished.     How  could  you  build  in  against  it,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  will  not  allow 

a  conflagration  ?    You  should  only  be  any  one  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 

careful   not   to    add   fuel    to  the   fire,  sun."     Though  he  enjoyed  hot  whether. 

which  it  seems  to  me  you  are  doing."  he  always,  on  sultry  days,  bad  a  fan  put 

Of  free  trade  he  said  :  "  That  would  be  by    his    plate    at    dinner.      He    dearly 

the  key  to  the  prosperity  of  France,  but  loved  flowers-     On  one  occasion,  «sit- 

I  shall  never  live  to  see  it ;  all  that  I  ing  the  cemetery  of  Fere  I.achaise,   he 

can    hope    for    are    good    commercial  could  not  resist  gathering  the  flowers  he 

treaties.      You  Enghsh  are  great  free-  saw,  though  it  was  against  the  regula- 

traders,  but  unfortunately  we  are    not."  tions,  and  making  a  big  nosegay.      "  I 

I  asked  him  whether  he  considered  know  it  is  very  wrong, "  he  said,  laugh- 
England  very  much  in  advance  of  ing  ;  "  but  when  I  see  flowers  I  cannot 
France.  He  replied  :  "  About  ten  withstand  the  temptation  ;  1  must  pick 
years'  difference,  not  more;  but  there  them."  Gambetta  was  able  lo  enjoy 
is  one  thing  you  will  have  in  England  without  having  the  slightest  desire  to 
long  before  us — woman's  suffrage  ;"  possess.  He  could  delight  in  Nature 
"  Do  you  approve?"  I  asked.  "For  without  owning  fine  parks;  in  art, 
England,  yes  ;  but  here  in  France,  no  ;' '  without  longing  to  cover  his  own  walls 
because  with  you  there  is  greater  ijide-  with  costly  paintings  :  in  literature, 
pendence  of  thought.  You  are  Protes-  without  coveting  priceless  copies  in 
tants  ;  the  women  of  England  are  better  faultless  bindings-  His  thirst  for 
educated — I  speak  chiefly  of  the  people,  knowledge  was  insatiable;  every  new 
Our  women  of  the  same  class  have  little  book  that  appeared  passed  through 
or  no  instruction,  and  what  would  ren-  Gambetta's  hands-  He  saw  all  the  re- 
der  female  suffrage  impossible  is  their  views  and  his  rooms  were  littered  with 
religion  ;  it  would  certainly  be  petti-  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  lead- 
coats  voting,  but  the  petticoats  worn  by  ing  foreign' newspapers  he  had  trans- 
men — that  is  to  say,  the  priests."  lated  for  him-  He  enjoyed  nothing 
Gambetta  was  well  versed  in  the  history  better  than  visiting  exhibitions. and  galr 
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leries  of  pictures  :  he  prided  himself  on  Now  the  work  is  over,  and  the  long 
his  knowledge  of  art,  and  boasted  of  rest  has  come.  Speaking  of  his  own 
having  been  the  first  to  appreciate  the  career,  Garobetta  might  have  said  with 
great  French  painter  Millet.  He  often  BuTke,  "  I  can  shut  the  book  ;  I  might 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  his  portrait  wish  to  read  a  page  or  two  more,  but 
painted  by  Meissonier,  but  he  could  this  is  enough  for  my  measure  ;  I  have 
never  atford  the  time.  He  hoped  to  not  lived  in  vain."  But  we  who  sor- 
found  in  Paris  a  museum  and  institution  row  at  his  death  may  wish  that  the  book 
answering  to  our  South  Kensington  had  not  been  closed  so  soon  ;  for  Gam- 
Museum.  He  did  not  at  all  care  for  betta's  great  achievements  during  the 
music.  At  a  friend's  house,  where  he  past  gave  promise  of  great  achievements 
sometimes  spent  the  evening,  as  soon  as  for  the  future,  not  merely  in  the  re- 
music  commenced  he  went  into  an  ad-  mote  possibility  of  restoring  to  France 
joining  room  and  played  at  billiards  ;  he  her  lost  provinces,  but  as  a  leader  of 
liked  sitting  with  his  friends  talking  till  Democracy  in  Europe,  and  one  who 
early  dawn;  when  toward  3^.m.  their  had  made  hberty  more  of  a  fact  and  less 
conversational  power  seemed  to  flag,  of  a  name,  created  the  established  Re- 
Gambetta  would  exclaim,  "Is  it  possi-  public  out  of  what  had  seemed  but  a  re- 
ble  that  you  are  already  sleepy  ?  On  votutionary  dream,  and  to  whom  look- 
ne  sait  plus  causer  aujourd'  hui,  '  and  re-  ed,  not  France  alone,  but  all  natioos 
luctantly  he  would  rise,  saying,  "  Well,  eager  for  social  progress  and  free  polit- 
I  suppose  I  must  go  ;  five  hours'  rest  ical  institutions. — Pa//  Ma//  Gasttte. 
and  then  to  work  again." 
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Fielding,  in  his  "History  of  Tom  it  may,  neither  authors  nor  readers  seem 

Jones,"   after  describing  "the  outside  to  know  anything  of  that  pleasure  which 

of  Sophia,"  his  charming  heroine,  con-  Fielding    mentions.      In    fact,     to    the 

tinues  :  "  Nor  was  this  beautiful  frame  reading  world  in  general  it  has,  we  fear, 

disgraced  by  an  inhabitant  unworthy  of  lost  most  of  its  relish.     We  see  that,  as 

it.'        Here,   however,   his  description  regards  some  of  the- pleasures    of  the 

stops  short.     Her  bodily  charms  he  had  body,  there  is  on  the  part  of  many  per- 

painted,   for  he  had  no  other  way  of  sons  willingness  enough  to  add  to  their 

bringing  them  before  his  reader's  eyes,  enjoyment  by  taking  a  share  in  the  prep- 

But  with  her  character  he  dealt  in  quite  arations    that  they  need.     At  no  time, 

another    way.      "As    there    are,"    he  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  greater  liking 

writes,    "  no   perfections    of   the   mind  for  roughing  it,  as  it  is  called.     A  great 

which   do   not   discover   themselves   in  number    of   people    every   year    spend 

that  perfect  intimacy  to  which   we  in-  their  holidays  in  camping  out,  and  before 

tend  to  introduce  our  reader  with  this  they  eat  their  dinner  sometimes  catch  it, 

charming,  young  creature,  so  it  is  need-  and  very  often  cook   it.     Before  they 

less  to  mention  them  here  ;  nay,  it  is  a  can  sleep  they  must  pitch  their  tent  and 

kind  of  tacit  aSront  to  our  reader's  un-  arrange  their  own  couch.     Before  they 

derstanding,  and  may  eUso  rob  him  of  can  breakfast,  they  must  light  their  own 

that  pleasure  which  he  will  receive  in  fire  and  boil  their  own  kettle.     But  with 

forming  his  own  judgment  of  her  char-  all  this  activity  of  the  body,  there  has 

acter."  come  an  indolence  of  the  mind  even  in 

If  to   introduce  a  character  with   a  respect  of  enjoyments.     The  reader  of 

minute  description  is  an  affront  to  the  the    present    day    does    not    wish,    in 

reader's  understanding,   it    is  one  that  T.amb's  pleasant  words,  "  to  cry  halves 

has  of  late  years  been  very  commonly  to  anything  that  he  finds."     He  has  not 

offered.     Perhaps  our  modem  novelists  indeed  aoy  wish — we   still  borrow  the 

assume  that  their  readers  have  no  un-  thought    from    Elia — to   "find."     All 

derstanding ;  in  many  cases  we  should  that  he  asks  is  that  the  author  should 

not  be  prepared  to  say  that  in  this  as-  "bring,"     He  would  have  every  writer 

sumption  they  are  wrong.     Be  that  as  like     the    "  true     CaledonisQ," 
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"  brings  his  total  wealth  into  company,  discussions  can  be  raised,  and  charac- 
and  gravely  unpacks  it."  He  wants  to  teis  can  be  fought  over  with  as  much 
have  all  trouble  spared  him,  so  that  he  ardor  as  if  they  had  lived  either  on  the 
may  make  his  way  through  a  book  with  Vorld's  great  stage  or  in  the  next 
as  little  effort  as  is  made  by  an  idle  man  parish.  Thus  there  are  many  Sophias. 
who  on  a  summer's  day,  without  laying  There  is  Fielding's  Sophia  and  there  is 
hand  to  oar,  is  carried  in  his  boat  down  Tom  Jones's  Sophia.  "But  I  also 
some  straam,  as  quick-flowing  as  it  is  have  my  Sophia,"  each  reader  may 
shallow.  He  knows  nothing  of  that  say  ;  "  and  you,  my  dear  sir,  you  also 
pleasure  which  Fielding  describes  which  have  yours.  Yours  is  not  the  real 
comes  to  us  as  we  form  our  own  judg-  Sophia  ;  not,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
ment  of  the  character  of  a  hero  or  a  self,  Sophia's  Sophia  ;  but  as  a  study  of 
heroine.  He  asks  in  all  things  for  the  character  it  is  not  uninteresting." 
direction  of  the  court.  He  requires  Round  a  story  told  on  such  a  plan  as 
that  the  judge  should  sum  up  before  this  rise  much  the  same  discussions  as 
the  facts  have  been  set  forth,  and  even  those  which  endlessly  rise  round  Ham- 
before  thecal  has  fairly  begun.  He  let.  Was  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
would  have  all  the  characters  labelled  wholly  mad  ?  Was  he  partly  mad,  and 
like  the  Greek  pictures  of  old — and  partly  feigning  to  be  mad  ?  Was  he 
carefully  labelled  too.  Each  story  must  wholly  sane  ?  What  a  loss  of  interest 
begin  with  a  full  descriptive  catalogue,  would  there  have  been  had  Shakespeare 
He  must  be  told  what  he  must  look  for  in  his  dramatis  persona  entered  Hamlet 
and  what  he  will  And,  just  as  if  he  were  as  a  mad  prince,  or  a  sane  prince,  or  a 
going  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Fisheries  prince  sometimes  sane,  sometimes  mad. 
Exhibition.  and  sometimes  feigning  madness  ! 
No  doubt  there  have  been  in  most  Fielding,  in  his  "  Journey  from  this 
ages,  if  not  perhaps  in  all,  readers  of  World  to  the  Next,"  pleasantly  de- 
this  indolent  disposition.  One  of  them  scribes  how  he  saw  "  Shakespeare  stand- 
complained  to  Johnson  that  he  found  ing  between  Betterton  and  Booth,  and 
Richardson  very  tedious.  "  Why,  sir,"  deciding  a  difference  between  those  two 
Johnson  answered,  "  if  you  were  to  great  actors  concerning  the  placing  an 
read  Richardson  for  the  story,  your  im-  accent  in  one  of  his  lines."  In  recit- 
patience  would  be  so  much  fretted  that  ing  "  Put  out  the  light  and  then  put 
you  would  hang  yourself.  But  you  out  the  light,"  where  was  the  emphasis 
must  read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  to  be  laid  ?  Being  appealed  to,  Shakes- 
consider  the  story  as  only  giving  occa-  peare  said  :  "  Faith,  gentlemen,  it  is  so 
sion  to  the  sentiment."  He  used  to  say  long  since  I  wrote  the  line,  I  have  for- 
of  "Clarissa"  that  "it  was  the  first  got  my  meaning."  In  much  the  same 
book  in  the  world  for  the  knowledge  it  way  we  could  well  believe  that  if  Field- 
displays  of  the  human  heart."  Now  to  ing,  not  in  the  next  world,  but  in  this, 
enter  into  this  sentiment,  to  master  this  had  been  asked  for  his  own  judgment 
knowledge,  an  effort,  and  a  long  effort,  of  Soptiia's  or  Jones's  character,  and 
must  be  made.  To  the  author's  reason  if  he  had  given  it  and  then  had  been 
the  reader  must  bring  an  understanding,  pressed  with  some  apparent  contradic- 
He  must  bring  patience  also.  One  of  lion  in  some  particular  incident,  he 
Richardson's  novels  is  not  to  be  swal-  might  have  replied  :  "  Faith,  gentlemen, 
lowed  down  in  an  afternoon.  The  sen-  it  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  down  the  in- 
timent  of  a  long  story  cannot  be  seized  cident  that  you  mention  that  I  have 
by  one  who  reads  and  skips,  nor  with-  forgotten  it.  When  I  did  write  it,  it 
out  some  trouble  can  the  human  heart  seemed  to  me  no  doubt  what  the  lady 
be  studied.  Tnere  is  one  great  advan-  or  the  gentleman  would  in  the  circum- 
tage  that  is  afforded  by  a  novel  that  is  stances  have  done.  But  I  leave  every 
written  on  Fielding's  method.  It  sup-  one  free  to  form  his  own  judgment. 
plies  so  many  more  interesting  subjects  You  have  all  the  facts  before  you,  and 
of  conversation.  When  each  reader  is  you  are  each  of  you  quite  as  capable  as 
left  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  I  am  of  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of 
hero  or  heroine  there  must  always  be  a  the  characters  of  my  hero  and  heroine. ' ' 
considerable  variety  of  opinion.  Eager  When  we  thus  take  the  trouble  to  form  . 
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our  own  judgment,  we  have  moreover  Autobiography  of  Gibbon.  If  he  daie 
this  further  pleasure,  that  we  are  con-  not  try  the  nine  big  volumes  of  W'al- 
vinced  that  we  are  right,  and  that  those  pole's  Letters,  he  may  with  good  heart 
who  differ  from  us  are  wrong.  Our  self-  attempt  the  two  small  ones  which  con- 
esteem  is  pleasantly  flattered.  But  tain  Swift's  Letters  to  Stella.  If  in 
what  chance  have  we  of  being  pleased  "Tom  Jones"  and  "Sir  Charles 
with  our  own  sagacity  when  nothing  is  Grandison,"  the  beginning  seems  sepa- 
left  by  the  writer  on  which  it  can  be  ex-  rated  by  too  great  a  space  froia  the  end, 
ercised  ?  In  every  work  of  fancy  and  a  summer  day  or  a  winter's  evening  will 
imagination  a  partnership  must  be  es-  be  long  enough  for  accompanying  either 
tablished  between  the  author  and  the  Joseph  Andrews  or  Evelina  from  their 
reader.  But  if  one  does  all  and  leaves  birth  to  their  marriage. 
nothing  for  the  other  to  do,  it  will,  we  Among  all  the  evils  that  follow  in  the 
fear,  too  often  prove  on  the  reader's  train  of  a  regular  system  of  examina- 
part  a  kind  of  sleeping  partnership.  tions,  we  know  of  none  greater  than  a 
In  works  of  a  very  different  order  certain  habit  of  indolence  which  it 
from  novels  the  reader  of  our  time  forms  in  the  mind.  It  encourages  a 
shows  the  same  indolence.  As  regards  student  —nay,  even,  in  the  pr^ss  of  com- 
these  he  is  too  restless  to  remain  con-  petition  it  almost  forces  him — to  accept 
tentedly  in  entire  ignorance,  and  too  his  judgments  ready-made.  He  wants 
lazy  to  arrive  at  any  real  knowledge,  to  know  what  others  say  of  a  writer 
Hence  we  have  in  shoals  these  hand-  not  what  the  writer  himself  says.  He 
books  of  literature  and  abridgments  of  has  no  time  to  take  a  book  home,  as  it 
great  authors.  A  man  may  pass  very  were,  and  make  it  part  of  himself.  He 
well  through  life  and  know  nothing  of  never  "travels  over  the  mind"  of  a  great 
Pepys,  nothing  of  Boswell  nothing  of  author  till  he  becomes  as  familiar  with 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  and  nothing  its  beauties  and  its  nooks,  its  heights, 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's  Uiary.  But  if  its  levels,  and  its  depths  as  a  Cumber- 
such  works  as  these  are  to  be  known  land  shepherd  with  the  mountains  and 
they  must  be  read.  They  cannot  be  valleys  round  about  his  home.  He 
reduced  to  an  essence.  It  may  be  an  never  looks  upon  his  books  as  his 
objection  to  whipped  cream  that  it  takes  friends.  It  is  to  his  head,  and  not  to 
up  so  much  space  ;  but  by  any  method  his  heart,  that  he  wishes  to  take  them  ; 
of  compression  it  would  cease  to  be  and  he  only  cares  to  keep  them  there 
whipped  cream.  The  common  excuse  till  they  have  served  their  purpose  at  the 
is  made  that  in  so  busy  an  age  as  this  next  examination.  How  different  was 
there  is  no  time  to  read  such  long  the  way  in  which  Macaulay  and  his 
hooks.  We  do  not  know  that  this  age  sisterread!  "  When  they  were  discours- 
is  so  much  busier  than  those  that  have  ing  together,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
gone  before  it.  The  complaint  is  a  "  about  a  work  of  history  or  biography, 
very  old  one,  and  even  in  the  present  a  bystander  would  have  supposed  that 
day  a  good  deal  of  time  seems  to  be  they  had  lived  in  the  limes  of  which  the 
rather  killed  than  lived.  Be  that  as  it  author  treated,  and  had  a  persona)  ac- 
may,  if  there  is  not  time  to  read  big  quaintance  with  every  human  being  who 
books  big  books  cannot  be  read.  But  was  mentioned  in  his  pages.  Pepys, 
then  let  us  not  be  tricked  into  the  Addison,  Horace  Walpole,  Dr.  John- 
belief  that  we  can  still  either  enjoy  son,  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  Due  de 
them  or  know  them.  A  little  knowl-  St.  Simon  (Macaulay,  by  the  way, 
edge,  if  not  a  dangerous  thing,  is  in  would  have  written  the  Duke  of  St. 
such  cases  a  foolish  thing.  At  all  events  Simon),  and  the  several  societies  in 
it  often  leads  its  possessor  into  folly,  which  those  worthies  moved,  excited  in 
It  tempts  nim  to  make  a  display  of  their  minds  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
knowledge  of  which  he  has  not  the  real-  concern,  and  gave  matter  for  discus- 
ity.  But  if  there  is  not  lime  for  origi-  sions  of  exactly  the  same  type,  as  most 
nal  works  that  are  big  there  is  at  least  people  bestow  upon  the  proceedings  of 
time  for  those  that  are  small.  If  a  man  their  own  contemporaries.  The  past 
is  frightened  by  the  size  of  Boswell,  was  to  them  as  the  present  and  the  ficti- 
there  can  be  nothing  to  scare  him  in  the  tious    as    the    actual."     Now,   though 
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Macaulay's  power  is  given  to  few  in-  knowledge.  Then,  too,  we  have  that 
deed,  yet  many — perhaps  most  people  pleasure  of  which  Fielding  wrote.  Both 
—have  quite  enough  understanding  and  in  the  world  of  men  and  in  the  world  of 
imagination  from  nature  to  enable  them  fiction  we  form  our  own  judgments. 
to  live  from  time  to  time  moments,  it  We  almost  feel  as  if  we  had  some  share 
may  be  brief  moments,  both  in  the  past  — however  small  a  one — with  a  favorite 
and  in  the  world  of  fiction  and  of  author  in  a  favorite  book.  For,  when 
fancy.  A  child  in  his  games,  as  he  fills  we  find  in  how  different  a  light  some 
"  his  humorous  stage"  with  the  differ-  character  appears  to  other  readers,  we 
ent  persons,  shows  hoW  natural  this  is.  half  suspect  that  he  is  partly  of  our  own 
It  is  not  sq  much  the  growth  of  years  creation.  If  the  author's  claim  lo  the 
that  kills  in  him  the  habit  as  education  whole  were  put  in,  we  might  each  he 
and  the  scorn  of  his  elder  playfellows,  tempted  to  say,  with  a  slight  change  in 
The  loss  is  indeed  a  great  one,  and  the  the  poet's  line  :  "  That  but  half  of  it 
massacre  of  these  simple  feelings  is  a  was  his,  and  one  half  of  it  was  mine." 
second  massacre  of  the  innocents.  Happily,  in  such  a  course  of  reading 
There  is  but  one  way  to  retain  them,  as  this,  we  need  not  be  greatly  deterred 
We  must  choose  our  books  wisely,  and  by  the  cost.  Works  of  great  excellence 
when  we  have  chosen  them  we  must  can  often  be  picKed  iip  at  the  bookstalls 
make  a  wise  use  of  them.  We  cannot  .  for  less  money  than  is  asked  for  some 
hope  to  live  in  all  the  ages  that  are  past,  hash  of  them  that  has  been  just  served 
The  most  that  any  but  the  most  favor-  up.  A  shilling  a  volume  goes  a  good 
ed  among  us  can  attain  is  to  have  one  way  in  stocking  our  shelves,  if  we  think 
century,  or  one  half-century,  in  which  nothing  of  fashion  or  the  run  of  modern 
he  has,  as  it  were,  his  second  home,  thought,  and  only  ask  that  in  good  type 
whither  he  can  withdraw  himself  for  a  and  a  <air  binding  we  shall  have  a  work 
brief  space  from  the  troubles  and  cares  of  sterling  worth.  The  young  reader  is 
of  the  days  in  which  he  lives.  But  a  naturally  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  pros- 
place  of  retreat  like  this  is  not  raised  by  pect  that  rises  before  him  as  he  surveys 
an  idle  wish.  Effort  must  be  made,  and  the  various  series  of  literature  that  are 
a  prolonged  effort  too.  Yet  it  is  a  labor  in  course  of  publication.  With  gre^t 
that,  even  while  it  is  being  made,  is  epochs  and  great  minds  he  hopes  to 
fully  repaid.  VVhen  guides  to  literature  become  acquainted  at  the  cost  for  each 
and  manuals  are  all  thrown  on  one  side,  of  two  shillings  of  his  money  and  a  few 
and  we  begin  "  a  pleasant  loitering  hours  of  his  time.  Let  him  remember 
joutnej"  through  some  tract  of  litera-  that  a  few  warm  friends  are  better  than 
ture,  "thought  following  thought,  and  a  host  of  nodding  acquaintances,  and  let 
step  by  step  led  on,"  the  sense  of  joy-  him  reflect  that,  whether  among  the 
ous  freedom  and  of  eager  curiosity  more  living  or  the  dead,  among  men  or  among 
than  supports  us.  One  book  leads  us  books,  3  friend  is  only  made  at  the  cost 
to  another,  and  the  circle  of  our  friends  of  much  trouble  and  of  much  time. — 
widens    as    widens   the    circle    of  our  Saturday  Revitw. 
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In  the  year  a.d.  452,  when  the  great  Huns.     Some  found  a  refuge  on   the 

hordes  of  Attila  came  across  the  moun-  island    of    Torcello,    and    some  on   a 

tains  and  scattered  lire  and  destruction  smaller  one,  which,  from  its  fancied  re- 

over  all  the  rich  plains  of  Italy,   there  semblance    to    an    olive,     they   named 

fled  from  Padua,  into  the  dreary  lagoons  Olivolo  ;  nor  were  they,  tradition  tells, 

of  the  Adriatic,  a  company  of  despair-  the  first  who  had  made  a  home  on  this 

ing  men,   with  their  families,   trusting  lonely  spot,  for  thereon  they  discovered 

themselves    rather    to    the    winds    and  the  vestiges  of  a  castle  built  by  Antenor, 

waves  than  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  the  Trojan,  who  fled  thither  after  the 
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destruciion  of  the  city,  for  which  end  wedded  on  lliat  day  at  San  Pietro,  tak- 

he  had  conspired  with   Odysseus   and  ing'  with    them  each  iheir  dowry  in  » 

Agamemnon.  Utile  ark.     Still  later  when  the  Repub- 

In  course  of  lime,  the  little  colony  lie  had  grown  rich  and  great,  the  an- 
continuing  to  flourish,  they  built  a  cient  custom  became  further  changed  ; 
church,  which  ihey  dedicated  to  the  only  twelve  maidens  were  married,  and 
fisher's  patron,  St.  Peter,  and.  in  mem-  these,  chosen  out  of  the  poorest  families 
ory  of  its  site,  called  it  San  Pietro  di  of  the  city,  were  dowered  by  the  Stale, 
Castello,  and  this  church  eventually  and  adorned  for  the  occasion  with 
became  the  mother-church  of  Venice,  crowns  and  jewelled  breast-plates,  from 
of  which  the  island  of  Olivolo  forms  the  the  public  treasury,  and,  as  before,  each 
most  easterly  point.  Seeing,  as  one  now  carried  her  portion  in  a  little  ark.  The 
does,  these  islands  paved,  covered  with  procession  must  have  filed  along  the 
buildings,  and  connected  with  each  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  under  the  bright 
other  by  bridges,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  morning  sun  as  all  the  maids  had  first  to 
what,  in  those  bygone  times,  must  have  present  themselves  to  the  Doge,  before 
been  the  desolation  and  dreariness  of  a  going  to  the  church,  where  they  were 
home  upon  them.  The  nearest  ap-  met  by  their  bridegrooms  and  friends, 
proach  to  forming  any  idea  of  their  an-  all  in  their  gayest  aiiire,  and  by  the 
cient  appearance  is  to  be  attained  when,  .crowdsof  their  feliow-citizens  assembled 
at  law  tide,  Venice  is  surrounded  by  a  to  see  the  ceremony, 
series  of  flal,  marshy  looking  islands.  The  fame  of  this  festival  having 
the  soil  of  which  is  bound  together  by  a  reached  the  ears  of  some  pirates  of 
long  green  seaweed,  and  over  which  Trieste,  they  dclermined,  at  one  bold 
wanders  here  and  there  some  poverty-  swoop,  to  carry  off  the  brides,  with  the 
stricken  wretch  seeking  for  any  stray  State  jewels  on  them,  from  the  very 
article  left  there  by  the  receding  waters,  midst  of  the  bridal-train.  Coming 
Such  must  have  appeared  the  whole  across  from  Trieste  the  night  before  the 
surrounding  scene  when  these  poor  fcsta,  they  moored  their  boats  under  the 
fugitives  from  Padua  established  them-  island  bank,  and  next  morning,  cloth- 
selves  on  their  olive  island,  poor  ex-  ed,  says  the  old  chronicle,  in  robes  of 
change  for  their  olive-clad  plains  of  purple  and  scarlet,  but  fully  armed 
home.  The  prettiest  view  of  the  dome-  beneath  this  festal  guise,  they  mixed 
crowned  church  ot  San  Pietro  is  to  be  with  the  crowd  which  awaited  the 
had  by  going  in  a  gondola  nearly  as  far  brides,  and  with  ihem  entered  the 
as  the  island  of  Saint  Elena,  or,  as  the  church,  where,  at  a  given  signal,  ihey 
Venetian  dialect  has  it,  Sam'  Eyena.  drew  their  swords,  and,  cutting  a  way 
From  here  the  dome  shows  beautifully  through  to  the  allar,  seized  the  twelve 
against  its  background  of  snow-covered  frightened  girls  and  bore  Ihem  away  to 
mountains,  and  with  its  campanile  their  boats,  and  then  fled  with  ail  sail 
(which  leans  perilously,  as  do  most  of  up.  One  scarcely  realizes  how  amid 
the  towers  of  Venice)  casts  long,  clear  such  a  crowd  of  spectators,  there  were 
reflections  over  the  still  water.  It  was  not  found  some  to  prevent  this  bold 
from  this  church  of  San  Pietro  that  took  plan  being  carried  out ;  whether  they 
place  the  celebrated  robbery  of  the  were  alt  unarmed,  or  too  much  taken  by 
Brides  of  Venice,  on  the  zd  of  Febru-  surprise  to  effect  a  rescue,  is  net  told  ; 
ary,  944.  On  this  day,  the  feast  of  the  but  no  sooner  were  the  pirates  fairly  off' 
Purification  of  the  Virgin,  it  had  been  than  the  whole  city  seems  to  have  woke 
in  olden  times  the  habit  for  all  the  mar-  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  to  her  ever- 
riageable  maidens  to  assemble  before  the  lasting  disgrace  if  her  daughters  were 
Doge,  and  there  the  young  men  chose  not  restored  safe  and  sound. 
their  brides,  those  who  selected  pretty  The  Doge,  Candiano  III,,  ordered 
ones  paying  a  certain  sum  £0  dower  the  out  his  galleys,  and,  sending  his  com- 
ugly  ones.  mands  to  the  masters  of  the  guilds  lo 

But  as  the  city  grew,  this  custom  fell  do  likewise,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

into  disuse,  and  after  the  marriages  had  the  little  fleet  and  pursued  the  robbers, 

been  settled  by  the  parents  of  the  young  who,  foolhardy,  or  impatient  to  divide 

people,  the  daughters  of  the  city  were  their  spoil,  had  landed  on  the  shore  at 
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Caorle,  and  were  there  found  by  (he  in-  Doge  and   the    Signoria   in    their  gilt 

dignant  Venetians,  intent  on  the  dtstri-  barges  following,  went  on  the  octave  of 

bulion  of  the  plunder.  the  id  of  February,  to  San  Pietro,   to 

The  first  Venetian  boat  was  manned  thank  their  God,  who  had  protected  the 

by  some  of  the  cabinet-makers  from  the  daughters  of  the  city  and  rescued  them 

parish  of  Santa    Maria  Formosa,   and  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor :  and 

these  hardy    workmen,   falling   on  the  then,  returning  to  St.  Mark's,  were  dis- 

pirates,   slaughtered    them    every  one,  missed  by  the  Doge  with  his  blessing, 

rescuing      the      maidens.     The      Doge  after  which  they  made  the  tour  of  the 

ordered  the  dead  bodies  of  the  pirates  Grand  Canal,    every  window  and  roof 

to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  then  de-  being  crowded    with    spectators,   while 

creed  that  henceforth  that  port  should  bands  of  music  were  stationed  at  inter- 

bev  forever  the  name  of  Porto  Delle  vals  on  the  balconies. 
DoQzelle,  the  port  of  the  damsels,  and         The  brides  vere  received  at  the  house 

that  the  day  of  their  rescue  should  be  of  one  of  the  richest   families,  and  there 

kept  as  a  festival  for  all  time.  feted  and  made  much  of  for  the  space 

Then  the  Doge,  a  man  of  many  sor-  of  a  week  ;  great  banquets,  dances,  and 
rows,  whose  reign,  like  that  of  David  of  comedies  were  given,  and  such  enor- 
old,  was  troubled  by  a  rebellious  son,  mous  expenses  incurred,  that  the  State 
calling  for  the  cabinet-makers,  asked  at  last  interfered,  and  passed  a  law  to 
them  what  reward  they  would  desire  for  limit  the  sums  spent,  and  to  reduce  the 
their  bravery.  Perhaps  there  was  one  number  of  the  brides  from  twelve  to 
of  the  bridegrooms  among  the  party,  four,  afterward  to  three,  and  finally, 
and  he  thought  the  recovery  of  his  abuses  having  crept  in,  it  was  decreed 
bride  sufficient  reward  ;  be  that  as  it  that,  in  future,  wooden  ligures  rcprc- 
may,  the  honest  workmen  only  request-  scnting  the  maidens  should  be  carried 
ed  that  henceforth  forever,  their  se-  in  their  stead,  which  substitution  caused 
rene  Prince  an4  his  successors  should,  such  indignation  among  the  populace 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  pay  a  that  they  followed  the  train  with  hisses 
visit  in  state  to  their  parish  church,  and  howls,  and  at  last  pelted  them  with 
Santa  Maria  Formosa,  But  the  Doge,  showers  of  turnips,  which,  no  doubt, 
desirous  they  should  ask  more,  feigned  then  as  now,  lay  handy  on  every  vege- 
to  see  obstacles,  and  putting  ihem  off,  table  stall,  where  to  this  day  they  form, 
said,  "And  what  if  it  should  rain?"  both  raw  and  cooked  ready  for  eating, 
But  they,  unwilling  to  be  refused,  re-  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  sale, 
plied,  "  We  will  give  you  hats  to  cover  The  riot  was  punished  with  a  fine  of 
you."  Whereto  the  Doge  further  ob-  one  hundred  soldi,  and  from  that  day, 
jected,  saying,  "  .\nd  if  I  am  thirsty  ?"  1273,  until  1379,  the  procession  was  al- 
They  answered,  "  We  will  give  you  lowed  to  take  place  in  peace ;  but  the 
drink."  So  the  Prince,  marvelling  at  war  at  Chioggia  breaking  out,  the  State 
their  modest  persistence,  agreed  to  tlieir  was  either  too  sad  or  too  impoverished 
demand  ;  and  every  year  he,  and  his  to  continue  the  festa,  and  the  custom 
successors  after  him,  accompanied  by  the  ceased,  never  to  be  revived,  the  only 
Signoria  in  their  robes  of  state,  paid  a  memorial  of  it  being  in  the  tongue  of 
visit  to  the  church  on  the  feast  of  the  the  people,  who  still,  as  a  term  of 
Purification  of  the  Virgin,  and  there  abuse,  designate  a  stupid,  skinny  wom- 
were  received  by  the  parish  priest,  who,  an,  a  "  wooden  bride." 
in  remembrance  of  the  promise  of  his  The  church  of  San  Pietro  now  looks 
flock,  presented  the  Sovereign  with  very  deserted,  grass  grows  between  the 
some  gilt  hats,  and  flasks  of  malvoisie,  great  flags  of  the  paved  campo  before  it; 
and  oranges  ;  and  further,  to  preserve  and  the  patriarchal  palace  is  turned  into 
the  recollection  of  the  day's  events,  barracks  ;  but  the  tower,  though  lean- 
twelve  girls  were  yearly  chosen  by  bal-  ing,  is  in  perfect  repair,  and,  with  its 
lot,  two  out  of  each  of  the  six  parishes  facing  of  white  Istrian  mai;ble  and  its 
of  the  city,  and,  dressed  with  great  arched  parapet  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
•magnificence  at  the  expense  of  their  re-  the  city. 

spective    parishes,   were  carried  round        Close  to  this  little  island  lie  the  arsenal 

the  city  in  open  boats,   and,   with  the  and  dock-yard  once  renowned. .  for  the 
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construction  of  war-galleys,  now  busy 
building  a  great  ironclad,  and  all  around 
stand  the  houses  occupied  by  the  work- 
men, great  high  buildings,  peopled  evi- 
dently by  countless  families,  who  all  bang 
out  [heir  linen  to  dry  at  the  front  win- 
dows, the  parti-colored  garments  mak- 
ing curious  patches  of  color  on  the  once 
scarlet  but  now  peeling  walls  of  these 
ancient  tenemenis,  over  the  doors  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  half-obliterated 
carven  shields  of  some  old  family,  now 
perhaps  extinct,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  last  representatives  of  some  noble 
houses,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  gon- 
doliers 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how  any  of 
the  old  Venetian  stock  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, when  the  number  of  deaths  which 
took  place  during  the  great  plague  is 
considered  ;  for  in  1630,  in  the  course 
of  that  one  year,  80,000  people  were 
swept  away  in  Venice  alone.  The  gov- 
ernment did  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  awful  scourge  by  in- 
stituting, not  only  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
but  quarantine  for  those  who  had  been 
in  any  way  in  contact  with  them.  The 
sick  were  sent  lo  the  little  island  near 
the  Lido,  called  the  Lazaretto,  where 
there  is  still  3  hospital,  and  those  who 
were  as  yet  well,  but  who  had  run  the 
chance  of  contagion,  were  encamped 
around  the  Lazaretto  nuovo,  the  island 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  trim  gar- 
dens and  monastery  of  the  Armenian 
Fathers.  No  better  description  of  the 
scene  can  be  given  than  in  Sansovino's 
own  words : 

Bui  here  came  only  those  who  were  well. 
who,  having  been  among  ihe  sick,  doubting 
whelhenheywereinfected,  retired  to  this  place, 
and  there  did  quarantine  for  twenty-two  days. 
Which  thing  !  having  known  in  my  own  person 
to  ray  grievous  loss  by  the  death  of  my  daughter 
Aurora,  at  Ihe  age  of  eleven  years,  and  by  the 
grief  of  Benedetu  Misocca.  my  consort,  in  the 
time  of  the  plague,  in  the  year  1576,  it  pleases 
me  to  relate  the  order  in  which  this  work  was 
maintained,  for  the  example  of  foreign  princes, 
so  that  ihey  may  clearly  understand  whal  was 
the  singular  charily  o(  our  fathers  and  lords  tow- 
ard the  people  in  its  urgent  need,  and  so  that 
they  may  learn  10  imitate  them  with  works 
really  worthy  of  them,  and  to  make  perpetual 
meinorial  to  the  glory  of  this,  without  doubt. 
Christian  and  pious  city.  There  were  there 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  persons  in  Ihiee 
thousand  or  more  boats.  To  all  these,  lor  the 
most  part  poor  people  {alOiough  there  were 
also  some  nobles  and  Liiiiens  who  lived  at  their 
t)wn  expense),  who  had  been  despoiled  of  their 


infected  property  which  they  left  ill  Venice, 
was  given  food  at  the  public  expense  for  two 
and  twenty  days.  So  many  boats,  small  and 
large  (because  among  them  were  some  hulks 
of  disabled  galleys),  posted  round  the  Lataretto, 
had  the  appearance  of  an  army  besieging  a  sea 
city,  Aliovc  B-as  seen  a  banner,  beyond  which 
it  was  forbiddeii  to  pass,  and  near  by  was  the 
force  lor  the  punishment  of  those  who  diso- 
tieyed  the  commands  of  the  superiors. 

In  the  morning  at  a  proper  hour  appeared 
the  inspettors,  who.  going  from  bark  to  tiatk. 
informed  themselves  if  any  had  fallen  ill,  and. 
finding  any  such,  sent  them  lo  the  Lazaretto 
vecchio.  Not  long  after  this,  arrived  other 
boats  laden  with  bread,  cooked  meat,  fish,  and 
wine,  and  dispensed  the  above  articles  to  the 
amount  of  fourteen  soldi  the  day  per  bead,  in 
such  order,  and  in  such  silence.  Ihai  it  could 
not  be  surpassed.  As  the  evening  fell,  there 
was  heard  a  wonderful  harmony  of  divers 
voices  of  those  who  at  the  sound  of  the  Ave 
Maria,  pnused  God,  singing,  some  litanies, and 
some  psalms.  At  night-time  not  a  sound  itor 
a  movement  was  heard,  so  that  no  one  would 
have  said  that  there  was  a  living  man  there, 
much  less  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons.  But 
scarcely  did  the  day  dawn,  when  there  arrived 
at  least  fifty  boats,  full  of  people  who  came  into 
quarantine,  the  which  folk  were  all  received 
and  saluted  with  mild  applause  and  cheerful- 
ness by  every  one.  protesting  to  the  new  com- 
ers, that  they  ought  10  be  of  good  heart,  be- 
cause here  no  man  labored,  and  ihey  were  in 
the  country  of  Cockaigne.  Meanwhile,  with 
prayers  that  came  from  the  depth  of  their 
heart,  they  turned  toward  heaven,  and,  with 
joined  hands,  prayed  for  the  perpetual  main- 
tenance of  this  republic.  It  was  alsoamajvel- 
lous  thing  to  see  the  number  of  boats  which 
went  to  visit  their  divisions  with  divers  refresh- 
ments. And  neither  was  it  a  small  marvel  to 
the  lookerson  to  see  the  wooden  houses,  made 
by  the  public  on  Ihe  shores  of  Che  Lido,  near  the 
water,  for  the  convenience  of  the  people :  be- 
cause from  afar  it  seemed  libeanewcity  ;  and. 
besides  this,  it  had  a  cheerful  and  joyous  as- 
pect, although  the  hearts  of  the  people,  so 
crushed  with  much  sufilering.  were  filled  with 
extreme  compassion  and  grief. 

But  all  thcbe  precautions  availed  but 
little  1  the  plague  held  its  own,  until  the 
Doge  and  Senate,  in  despair,  vowed,  to 
build  a  magnificent  church  in  honor  of 
our  Lady  of  Health  (the  Madonna  delU 
Salute)  if  only  this  plague  should  cease, 
and  annually  to  repair  tn  state  thereto, 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  answer  to  their 
prayers. 

In  1631,  the  plague  abating,  they  im- 
mediately took  thought  to  redeem  their 
word,  and  published  a  request  for  plans 
from  architects  of  all  nations,  writing 
orders  to  their  ambassadors  at  different 
courts  to  help  them  in  this  object.  But 
meantime,  not  to  put  off  the  day  of 
thanksgiving,   a  great    wooden   church 
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was  temporarily  erected,  on  the  spot  on  the  Lido  sees  the  domes  rising  pearly- 

which    now    rise   the   white   domes,    so  gray  against  the  blue  and  crimson  sky, 

well  known  to  all  visitors  to  the  queen  the  water  rippling  gold  and  violet  and 

of    the     Adriatic.     The    site     chosen,  emerald  green  at  their  feet,  the  vista  of 

being  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Grand  the  opening  canal  stretching  away  into 

Canal,   a  bridge  was    built    on    boats  the  dusk,   a1!  its  inequalities  softened 

across  from  the  church  of  San  Mofse  to  into  one  general  beauty  in  the  evening 

the  door  of  the  temporary  erection,  and  haze.     One  of  the   best   views  of   the 

all  adorned  with  oriental  carpets,   and  Rialto  is  from  a  little  way  above   the 

from  this   bridge  to   the  door  of  St.  "  Volta  di   Canal,"  that   is,   the   bend 

Mark's  the   road  was  covered  in  with  made  by  the  Grand  Canal  just  by  the 

arches,  draped  with  white  cloth.  great  Foscari  palace.     The  posts  which 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Board  of  every  house  has  for  the  convenience  of 
Health  made  proclamation  on  the  Piazza  mooring  the  gondola,  with  their  bright 
di  San  Marco,  that  God,  by  the  inter-  tints  (being  painted  with  the  owner's 
cession  of  the  Virgin,  had  in  His  mercy  colors,  his  crest,  or  coat-of-arms  on  the 
freed  the  capital  of  Venetia,  and  her  upper  end),  add  greatly  to  the  cheerful- 
provinces  from  the  scourge  of  the  pes-  ness  of  the  scene, 
tilence  ;  and,  as  he  finished  speaking.  The  aspect  of  the  Rialto  is  probably 
all  the  bells  rang  out,  every  ship  in  har-  as  familiar  to  most  people  as  their  own 
bor  fired  off  a  salute  of  artillery  and  the  house-door,  so  often  has  it  been  depicted 
air  rang"  with  the  shouts  of  the  people,  by  artists  of  all  nations  ;  and  yet  the 
High  Mass  was  then  aung  by  the  Pa-  bridge  itself  is  not,  except  for  the  bold- 
triarch  in  the  great  Basilica,  and  then,  ness  of  its  great  span,  really  beautiful, 
in  solemn  order,  the  train  passed  under  being  overweighted  by  the  double  row 
the  white-draped  arches,  the  Doge  in  of  shops  on  the  top-  Who  does  not 
his  gorgeous  robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  think  of  Shylock  when  the  Rialto  is 
senators  in  their  crimson  brocades,  mentioned,  and  of  his  speech  to  the 
richly  furred,    the  nobles  in  purple  vel-  merchant  ? 

vet,  and  all  the  clergy  of  the  city  in  full  Signer  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 

canonicals,     making  altogether  such    a  In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 

grouping  of  color  as  now  exists  only  in  *'^"' '"''  "°"'"  ""'*  "y  "»an«s. 

the  pictures  of  Paolo  Veronese.  But  the  Rialto  here  meant  is  not  the 

I'he  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  tern-  bridge,  but  the  space  at  the  foot  of  it, 

porary  church.     But  we  may  well  imag-  where  the  vegetable  market  now  is,  and 

ine  that  beneath  all  this  outward  show  where  in   former  days    the  merchants 

of  rejoicing,  and  in  spite  of  the  heartfelt  used  to  walk  under  the  arcades  and  talk 

thanksgiving  for  the  cessation   of  the  over  their  business.     Here,  also,  after 

pestilence,which  had  more  than  decimal-  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  patrician 

ed  the  city,  there  must  have  been  many  house,  the  men  of  the  bereaved  family 

a  sore  heart ;  for,  amid  all  that  gayly-  assembled,  dressed    in  deep  mourning, 

adorned   festal   troop,    there   can    have  i.e.  in  long  training  robes  of  black,  with 

been  none  in  whose  family  some  gap  had  hanging    sleeves,    and    girded    with    a 

not  been  recently  made  by  the  enemy  leathern  belt,  and  received  the  condo- 

which  laid  low  rich  and  poor  alike-  lences  of  friends,  who  took  them  solemn- 

The   design   chosen     for  the  church  ly  by  the  hand,  murmured  a  few  words 

which   should   arise  on  the  site  of  the  of  sympathy,  and  then  passed  on. 
temporary  fabric,   was  that  of  Baldas-        On  the  open  space  at  the  top  oE  the 

sare  Ix>nghema,  and  the  work  was  soon  bridge  stood  for  three  days  Marco  Polo. 

set  in  hand,   but  the  building  was  not  the  great  traveller,   feigning  to  be  mad 

consecrated  until  more  than   fifty  years  and  turning  a  wheel,  and  crying  inces- 

after  the  first  thanksgiving  day.     Now,  santly,    "  If  the  Lord  pleases,    He  will 

although  it  is  of  acorrupt  style  of  archi-  come,"  until,  on  the  back  of  a  beggar 

tecture,  with  its  monstrous  rolled  cor-  in  the  gazing  cowd,  he  recognized  the 

nices  and  theatrically  posed  statues,  it  ragged  garments  in  which  his  treasured 

forms  oneof  the  most  charming  features  jewels   were    stitched,   and    which   his 

of  the  Grand  Canal,  particularly  at  sun-  uncle's  wife  had  unwittingly  given  away. 
set,  when  the  tiaveller  returning  from         Leaving  the  Rialto  behind  uSi  we  seei 
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the  fish  market  on  our  left,  and  of  an 
eaity  morning  it  is  a  very  pretty  sight, 
covered  with  baskets  of  little  silvery  fish, 
something  like  whitebait,  called  here 
"  bussichelti, "  great  dogfish  with  wide 
mouths,  and  quanlities  of  the  razor 
..  shell-fish,  "  capi  lunahi,"  which  are 
eaten  taw,  and  "  capi  santi,"  the  pil- 
grim's cockle,  with  its  pretty  yellow  and 
rose-tinted  shells.  Over  all  these,  the 
fishermen  make  awnings  with  the  beau- 
tiful golden  and  scarlet  sails  of  their 
boats,  which  lie  moored  along  the  edge 
of  the  quay. 

Almost  opposite  to  the  fish  market  is 
the  opening  of  the  narrow  canal  which 
leads  to  the  palace  erst  belonging  to  the 
hapless  Marino  Faliero,  "  who,"  as 
says  the  old  historian,  "  being  aged 
eighty  years,  very  rich,  of  excellent 
heart  and  great  eloquence,  but  extraor- 
dinary choleric  ;  by  this  choler,  being 
moved  with  great  indignation  at  an  in- 
sult done  to  the  honor  of  his  name,  and 
not  avenged  as  he  desired,  conspired 
against  his  country,  not  for  lust  of  lord- 
ship, being  of  the  age  of  eighty  years 
and  without  children,  but  by  reason  of 
weakness  of  the  brain,  he  being  then  so 
old  ;"  and  so,  with  brief  sentence  he 
concludes,  "  he  was  decapitated  in  that 
place  in  the  which  he  had  received  the 
ducal  crown  :"  this  place  not  being, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  Scala  dei 
Giganti,  as  Byron  would,  in  his  drama, 
lead  one  to  believe,  that  staircase  not 
having  been  built  until  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Marino's 
death. 

The  house  just  beyond  the  bridge, 
on  the  right,  contains  part  of  the  origi- 
nal fabric  in  which  poor  Mariuo  Faliero 
was  bom,  and  which,  after  his  death, 
was  confiscated  and  given  as  the  price 
of  blood  to  the  furrier  who  had  betrayed 
him,  who  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-got- 
ten gains,  but,  being  of  a  grasping  and 
restless  character,  was  exiled  by  the 
Government.  Over  the  Byzantine  win- 
dows, on  the  second  floor,  is  still  visible 
the  stone-carved  shield  of  the  Falieri, 
as  well  as  other  ancient  carvings,  let 
into  the  wall. 

Returning  into  the  Grand  Canal,  the 
gondola  passes  between  many  an  old 
palace,  each  with  its  stoiy  attached. 
On  the  right,  just  before  the  bend  which 
the  canal  makes  toward  the  station,   is 


the  great  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calerghi, 
sometimes  called  the  Palazzo  Non 
Nobis,  from  the  inscription  "  Non  nobis 
Domine,  non  nobis,"  the  motto  of  the 
family,  cut  on  the  stones  forming  its 
base.  Here,  in  1658,  took  place  one  of 
those  brutal  murders  which  occasionally 
occur  in  the  annals  of  Venice.  At  that 
date  there  lived  in  this  palace  Vittore, 
a  priest,  Giovanni,  and  Pietro,  three 
brothers  of  the  house  of  Grimani,  disso- 
lute and  factious  men,  whom  the  State. 
tired  of  their  crimes,  had  sentenced  to 
banishment ;  but  the  three  brothers 
braved  the  law,  and  remained  in  their 
house,  surrounding  themselves  with 
bravoes,  ruffians  ready '  to  obey  their 
worst  bidding. 

Francesco  Guerini,  a  Venetian  noble, 
having  in  some  manner  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  three,  they  had  him  seized 
on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  January,  as 
he  was  leaving  the  opera  at  the  theatre 
then  existing  in  the  parish  of  San  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo,  and  brought  from  thence 
in  a  gondola  to  their  own  house,  taken 
into  the  little  garden,  which  lies  along- 
side, bordering  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  there  had  him  murdered  before 
their  eyes.  The  Senate,  indignant  at 
this  outrage,  cited  the  brothers  to  appear 
before  its  tribunal  ;  but  they,  refusing 
to  obey  the  summons,  were  again  sen- 
tenced to  banishment,  degraded  from 
their  rank  as  nobles,  and  their  goods 
confiscated,  and,  furthermore,  i:  was 
decreed  that  their  palace-door  should 
be  built  up,  the  garden,  the  scene  of  this 
dastardly  murder,  should  be  laid  waste, 
and  a  column  erected  therein  bearing 
this  inscription  : 

L'abb.  Vetor,  Zuane  c  Pieto.  frateLli  Grim- 
ani. furono  bandiCL  per  haver  coniro  la  pubblica 
liberli,  nelle  proprie  case  barbaramente  con- 
done e  con  nioliis<iime  arcbibugiaie  interfetto 
a.  Francesco  Querini,  fo  de  Z,  Francesco. 

[The  Abbe  Vicior.  John  and  Peter,  brothers 
Grimani.  were  banished  for  havint[,  against tbe 
lit)erty  of  [he  public,  barbarously  led  into  tbeir 
own  house,  and  laid  low  with  many  arquebus 
shots.  Messeri  Francesco  Querin  son  of  Mes- 
seri  Francesco.] 

This  decree  was  carried  out ;  but,  in 
spite  of  it,  we  find  that  sume  years 
afterward  the  sentence  of  banishment 
was  repealed,  the  brothers  were  restored 
to  their  former  honors,  the  column  of 
infamy  (as  these  pillars  commemorative 
of  a  crime  were  named)  was  removed. 
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the  garden  restored  to  its  former  state, 
and  the  three  murderers  so  far  increas- 
ed in  wealth  and  prosperity  that  they 
added  another  wing  to  their  already 
magnificent  house.  Truly  these  wick- 
ed men  flourished  like  a  green  hay  tree  ! 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
their  end  was  prosperous  or  whether  re- 
tribulive  justice  overtook  them  at  last. 

Farther  up  the  canal,  and  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Canateggio,  the  broad  canal 
which,  before  the  days  of  the  railway, 
was  the  main  route  to  Mestre,  stands 
the  handsome  two-storied  house  called 
Ca'  {i.e.  Casa)  Labia,  once  belonging 
to  the  lich  and  powerful  family  of  that 
name,  of  whum  the  story  goes  that  their 
name  even  was  a  pun  on  their  riches, 
"  mi  pare  che  aMia  quella  casa  sempre 
lichezie,"  says  the  gondolier  (Venetian 
speech  dropping  every  I)  v*\q  tells  the 
tale,  of  how  so  great  and  wealthy  were 
they,  and  so  proud  thereof  that  they 
wished  to  appear  even  more  so,  and, 
therefore,  gave  magnificent  banquets  to 
many  gentlemen,  every  one  being  served 
on  golden  plates,  the  which,  after  din- 
ner, the  servants  had  orders  to  throw 
from  the  windows  into  the  canal,  as  if 
these  things  were  of  but  little  worth  to 
such  as  they  ;  "  but,"  adds  the  nar- 
rator, "mark  this,  guards  were  set  to 
watch  ihe  spot,  and  at  night,  when  alt 
was  qifiet,  the  heir  of  the  house  dived, 
and  recovered  all  his  golden  plates 
which  for  ostentation  had  been  cast 
away  ;  but  the  end  of  their  pride  and 
vain-glory  was,  that  these  who  had  been 
so  rich  and  powerful  ended  their  days 
in  misery  and  poverty."  We  do  not 
know  what  gave  rise  to  this  tradition, 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  Labia  were 
very  wealthy,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
many  a  time  they  entertained  more 
than  forty  gentlemen  at  banquets,  where 
every  one  was  served  on  gold  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  Paolo  Antonio  Labia,  on 
his  return  from  some  naval  expedition, 
when  the  men  under  his  command  were 
disbanded,  furnished  three  hundred  of 
them  with  new  garments  and  food,  and 
money  sufl^cient  lo  take  every  man  to 
his  own  home,  be  the  distance  what  it 
might.  The  richly  ornamented  Palazzo 
is  now  turned  into  a  "  deposito  di 
cartozze,  "  but,  considering  that  such  a 
thing    as    a    carriage    is    unknown    in 
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Venice,  the  business  can  scarcely  be  a 
lucrative  one. 

Close  beside  the  house  rises  the  cam- 
panile of  the  church  of  San  Geremia. 
A  view  of  which  is  lo  be  found  among 
Canaletto's  pictures  of  Venice  ;  but  the 
church  then  bore  quite  a  different  as- 
pect to  its  present  one,  the  entire  build- 
ing having  since  been  remodelled. 

Beyond  the  Canareggio  bridge  rise  the 
tall  houses  of  the  Ghetto,  the  part  of 
Venice  which,  after  many  years  of  total 
exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the  city, 
was,  in  1416,  at  las^  conceded  to  them  ; 
under  the  condition  that  they  should 
never  be  seen  without,  says  the  ancient 
decree,  a  large  yellow  O,  as  big  ^  a 
loaf,  on  their  breasts,  and  a  yellow  cap 
on  their  heads.  The  Ghetto  of  Venice 
is,  contrary  to  the  traveller's  usual  expe- 
rience, one  of  the  cleanest  parts  of  the 
ciiy  :  and  its  inhabitants  seem  here,  as 
elsewhere,  to  have  been  prosperous  in 
money- getting,  for  some  of  the  finest 
houses  in  the  Grand  Canal  now  belong 
to  members  of  the  Chosen  People. 

The  stranger  in  Venice  is  particularly 
struck  by  the  curious  narrow  ways  which 
lead  up  to  some  of  the  best  houses, 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
Rnd  his  road  to  them  on  foot,  as  the 
narrow  alleys,  or  "  calle,"  as  they  are 
called  here,  twist  and  turn  in  the  most 
confusing  manner.  Neither  is  the  fash- 
ion of  numbering  the  houses  conducive 
to  ease  in  finding  any  given  address,  as 
the  whole  of  each  parish  is  numbered 
through  from  beginning  lo  end,  without 
any  reference  to  the  names  of  the 
streets  ;  the  reason  of  this  being,  doubt- 
less, that  within  a  few  hundred  square 
yards  several  streets  bearing  the  same 
name  are  to  be  found,  "  Calle  della 
Malvasia"  and  "Calle  del  Magazen" 
being  the  most  frequent — the  former 
from  the.  in  ancient  times,  large  num- 
ber of  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  favorite 
wine,  "  Malvasia,"  i.e.  Malvoisie  ;  and 
the  latter  referring  to  the  small  taverns 
called  "  magazeni,"  where  loans  of 
small  sums  of  money  were  obtainable  as 
well  as  wine. 

Passing  from  the  Campo  di  San  Polo, 
a  large  open  square,  surrounded  with 
handsome  houses  now  falling  into  decay, 
through  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
Calle  del  Magazen,  a  narrow  tortuous 
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pasBage,  about  four  feet  wide,  we  reach 
a  little  bridge,  a  modern  erection,  across 
which  the  way  leads  under  low  pillars, 
along  the  quay  of  a  Itttle  canal,  the 
Rielo  di  S.  Polo,  to  the  back  or  land 
entrance  of  the  Ca'  Capello,  not  the 
house  from  which  the  famous  Bianca 
Capello  fled  with  her  Florentine  lover, 
but  a  smaller  one  belonging  to  another 
branch  of  the  family,  and  the  front  of 
which  was  formerly  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Paolo  Veronese  and  his  friend 
Zelotti,  but  of  which  works  of  priceless 
value  no  traces  now  remain.  In  this 
palace,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1519, 
the  head  of  the  CapelU  gave  a  great 
fSte,  and  Sanuto  tells  in  his  diary  how 
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it  was  feared  that  the  merry-making 
would  be  broken  up,  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  among  some  of  the  guests  ;  but 
peace  being  fortunately  re-established, 
the  gentlemen  proceeded,  each  with  his 
lady,  under  the  pillars,  above  men- 
tioned, into  the  Campo  San  Polo, 
where,  having  danced  till  nine  o'clock, 
they  returned  to  the  Ca'  Capello,  where 
they  supped,  the  banquet  being  no 
doubt  laid  in  the  great  hall,  which  here, 
as  in  most  old  Venetian  palaces,  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  house,  on  the 
Grst  floor,  and  from  which  hall,  it  may 
be  said  in  conclusion,  these  few  glimpses 
of  old  Venetian  customs  are  taken. — 
National  Review. 
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Whether  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus  has  been  of  advantage  or 
loss  to  the  so-called  civilized  peoples  of 
the  Old  World  would  form  an  interest- 
ing thesis  for  discussion.  When  we  re- 
member'the  gentle  and  refined  races  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  trampled  beneath  the 
gross  feet  of  Piiarro,  Cortes,  and  the 
Inquisition  ;  or  regard  the  savage  pict- 
uresqueness  of  the  Indian  tribes  that 
wandered  over  the  North  American 
Continent,  cruel,  brutal,  and  happy, 
uninjured  by  and  uninjuring  Western 
cultuie,  we  cannot  but  look  with  some 
doubt  and  hesitation  at  America  of  to- 
day, the  apotheosis  of  Philistinism,  the 
perplexity  and  despair  o[  statesmen,  the 
Mecca  to  which  turns  every  religious-or 
social  charlatan,  where  the  only  god 
worshipped  is  Mammon,  and  the  high- 
est education  is  the  share  list  ;  where 
political  life,  which  should  be  the  breath 
of  (he  nostrils  of  every  freeman,  is 
shunned  by  an  honest  man  as  the 
plague  ;  where,  to  enrich  jobbers  and 
monopolists  and  contractors,  a  nation 
has  emancipated  its  slaves  and  enslaved 
its  freemen  ;  where  the  people  is  gorg- 
ed and  drunk  with  raatenalism,  and 
where  wealth  has  become  a  curse  in- 
stead of  a  blessing, 

America  is  the  country  of  disillusion 
and  disappointment,  in  politics,  litera- 
ture, culture,   and  art ;  in  its  scenery, 


its  cities,  nnd  its  people.  ,  With  some 
experience  of  every  country  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  I  can  think  of  none  except 
Russia  in  which  I  would  not  prefer  to 
reside,  in  which  life  would  not  be  more 
worth  living,  less  sordid  and  mean  and 
unlovely. 

In  order  that  this  opinion  may  not 
appear  harsh,  exaggerated,  and  un- 
friendly, it  is  necessary  to  say'  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  international 
criticism.  There  appears  to  exist  an 
idea  that  the  friendliness  and  indeed  the 
amalgamation,  social  and  political,  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  so  to  be  desired,  that  all 
mutual  criticism  of  politics  or  manners 
should  be  uniformly  favorable,  even 
though  the  praise  be  undeserved.  I 
will  leave  others  to  discuss  whether 
there  can  be  more  in  uncandid  criticism 
than  loss  of  self-respect  ;  and  only  in- 
quire whether,  if  we  are  unable  to  say 
pleasant  things  of  America,  it  be  not 
better  to  remain  altogether  silent.  I 
believe  silence  to  be  both  harmful  and 
useless.  In  the  first  place.  America  is 
not  an  inert  mass,  devoid  of  attractive 
power.  It  is,  to  the  last  degree,  ener- 
getic, dynamic,  and  aggresMve,  while 
its  attractive  force  is  so  felt  within  the 
orbit  of  England  that  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  politicians  and  pub- 
licists are  looking  to  America   for   the 
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dawn  of  a  new  sorial  and  political  mil- 
lennium, and  are  recommending  Ameri- 
can remedies  for  all  our  national  disor- 
ders. Each  year  the  democratic  tide 
rises  higher  and  our  institutions  become 
more  Americanized  ;  while  some  Ent(- 
lisb  statesmen  are  admittedly  careless 
hoiv-  high  the  tide  may  rise,  and  what 
existing  institutions  it  may  sweep  away. 
It  is  as  well  that  Englishmen  should  un- 
derstand what  is  the  dream  of  advanced 
New  York  Republicans  as  represented 
by  the  World  .- 

'■i^aira/  Ecrastz  Ui  in/amts  ! I 
"The  storm  of  revolution  is  looming  and 
lowering  over  Europe  which  will  crush  out  and 
obliterate  forever  the  hydra -beaded  monarch- 
ies and  nobilities  of  the  Old  World.  In  Rus- 
sia the  Nihilist  is  astir.  In  Prance  the  Com- 
munist is  the  coming  man.  In  Germany  the 
Social  Democrat  will  soon  rise  again  in  his 
millionB  as  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle, 
In  Italy  the  Internationalist  is  (tequently  beurd 
from.  In  Spain  the  marks  of  the  Black  Hand 
have  been  visible  on  many  an  occasion.  In 
Ireland  the  Fenian  and  Avenger  lerroriie,  and 
in  England  the  Land  League  is  growing.  All 
cry  aloud  for  the  blue  blood  of  the  monarch  and 
tbe  aristocrat.  They  wish  to  see  it  pouring 
again  on  the  scaffold.  Will  it  be  by  the  guillo- 
tine tW  cut  off  the  head  of  Louis  XVI,?  Or 
by  tbe  headsman's  axe  that  decapitated  Charles 
I.?  Or  by  the  dynamite  that  searched  out  the 
vitals  of  Alexander  the  Second  ?  Or  will  it  l>e 
bythe  hangman's  noose  around  the  neck  of  the 
next  British  monarch  ? 

"  No  one  can  tell  but  that  tbe  coming  Eng- 
lish lani-culollei,  the  descendants  of  Wamha 
the  Fool  and  Gnnh  the  Swineherd,  will  dis- 
cover the  necessary  method  and  relentlessly  em- 
ploy it.  They  will  make  the  nobles— who  fal- 
len and  luxuriate  in  the  castles  and  abbeys  and 
on  the  lands  stolen  from  the  Saxon,  sactilegi- 
ously  robbed  from  the  Catholic  Church  and 
kept  from  the  peasantry  uf  the  villages  and  the 
laborer  of  the  towns^wish  they  had  never 
been  bom.  They  will  be  the  executioners  of 
the  fate  so  justly  merited  by  the  aristocratic 
criminals  of  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
cry  that  theiis  is  blue  blood  and  that  they 
are  the  privileged  caste  will  not  avail  the  men 
and  women  of  rank  when  the  English  Republic 
is  born.  They  wilt  have  to  expiate  their  tyran- 
nies, their  murders,  their  lusts, and  their  crimes 
in  accordance  with  the  law  given  on  Sinai 
amid  the  thunders  of  heaven  :  '  The  sins  of  the 
fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations.'  " 

Even  if  such  ravings  as  these  are  dis- 
missed as  unworthy  of  notice,  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  that  the  most  amiable 
and  intelligent  Americans  are  looking 
forward  to  a  near  future  in  which  the 
Republican  Jion,  having  digested  the 
aristocratic  lamb,  shall  lie  down  in  dig- 
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nified  repose  with  no  one  to  question 
his  claim  to  be  the  first  of  created 
beings  in  a  renewed  world,  the  secret 
of  which  he  pretends  to  be  equality  ap- 
plied to  all  except  himself.  For  an  il- 
lustration of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  one  of  the  latest  and  most  pleasing 
American  books,  entitled  "  An  Ameri- 
can Four-in-Hand  in  Britain,"  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  which  describes,  with 
great  vivacity,  how  a  party  of  simple 
and  impressionable  Republicans  char- 
tered a  coach  at  Brighton  and  were 
driven,  to  their  immense  satisfaction, 
through  England  and  Scotland- 
Throughout  this  book,  which  is  by  a 
friendly  hand,  and  treats  British  weak- 
nesses with  kindly  compassion,  runs  tbe 
strong  stream  of  belief  in  the  triumph 
of  Republicanism  in  England,  and  its 
regenciation  "under  the  purifying  in- 
fluences, of  equality,"  which  Mr.  Car- 
negie declares  is  the  panacea  of  all  dis- 
orders, even  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
If  he  would  only  visit  Boss  Kelly,  sur- 
rounded by  the  gang  of  Irish  thieves 
who  rule  and  rob  New  York,  and  ex- 
plain to  them  that  he  was  in  every  sense 
their  equal,  1  cannot  but  think  that, 
during  his  hurried  exit  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  municipal  gods,  he  would 
modify  his  somewhat  simple  political 
beliefs. 

If,  then,  there  be  those,  like  myself, 
who  believe  that  no  greater  curse  could 
befall  England  than  for  her  lo  borrow 
political  methods,  dogmas  and  institu- 
tions from  America,  there  seems  every 
reason  why  such  should  explain  the 
grounds,  good  or  bad,  for  their  belief, 
with  which  American  travel  may  have 
furnished  them.  The  good  in  Ameri- 
can institutions  is  of  English  origin  and 
descent ;  what  is  bad  is  indigenous,  and 
this  she  now  desires  to  teach  to  us. 
But  Britannia,  who,  since  her  daughter 
has  become  independent  and  carried  her 
affections  elsewhere,  has  escaped  the 
dreary  role  of  chaperone,  may  surely  re- 
fuse invitations  to  see  Columbia  dance, 
in  fancy  dress,  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle,  and  may  plead  her  age  and  fig- 
ure when  asked  to  learn  the  new  step. 
There  are  doubtless  in  English  politics 
and  society  many  evils  and  anomalies 
— piivileges  which  cannot  be  defended, 
wrongs  and  injustice  and  misery  which, 
must  be  redressed  and   relieved ;  but, 
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nevertheless,  the  English  constitution, 
with  its  ordered  and  balanced  society 
■  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  is  the 
symbol  and  expression  of  liberty  in  the 
world-  Republican  institutions  have 
had  a  trial  for  a  hundred  years,  and,  so 
far  as  outsiders  can  judge,  their  failure 
is  complete.  France  under  a  Republic 
has  become  a  by-word  in  Europe  for 
weakness  and  truculence  abroad,  and 
financial  imbecility  and  corruption  at 
home  ;  while  America,  which  boasts  of 
equality  and  freedom,  does  not  under 
stand  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Russia,  there  is  no  country  where  pri- 
vate right  and  public  interests  are  more 
systematically  outraged  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  ideal  aristocracy, 
or  government  of  the  best,  has  in 
America  been  degraded  into  an  actual 
government  of  the  worst,  in  which  the 
educated,  the  cultured,  the  honest,  and 
even  the  wealthy,  weigh  as  nothing  in 
the  balance  against  the  scum  of  Europe 
which  the  Atlantic  has  washed  up  on 
the  shores  of  the  New  World. 

A  sketch  of  contemporary  American 
politics  will  form  the  subject  of  a  later 
paper,  and  I  only  desire  here  to  notice 
s.  few  American  characteristics,  and, 
especially,  to  record  the  impression 
which  the  many  distinguished  English- 
men who  have  recently  visited  the  States 
— such  as  Lord  Coleridge,  Mr.  Irving, 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold — seem  to  have 
made  on  American  society.  Never  be- 
fore have  so  rainy  Englishmen  of  note 
— authors,  artists,  and  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — been  at  one  time 
in  the  States:  they  have  naturally  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
much  criticism,  friendly  and  hostile, 
has  been  expended  upon  them. 

But  international  social  criticism, 
which  rests  on  a  basis  altogether  differ- 
ent from  political,  is  very  apt,  between 
England  and  America,  to  be  prejudiced 
and  unjust.  Both  races  are  strangely 
provincial  for  people  who  travel  so 
much,  and  create  grievances  out  of  mere 
ditferences  in  habits  and  rnanners,  while 
they  are  so  near  of  kin  as  to  be  acutely 
sensible  of  departures  from  their  own 
standard  of  taste  or  morals.  English 
travellers  are  apt  to  expect  too  much  ; 
and  men  who  travel  uncomplainingly  in 
Spain,  where  night  is  chieHy  distinguish- 
ed from   day  by  its  change  of  annoy- 


ance, or  in  Bulgaria,  where  the  only 
procurable  bath  is  a  stable  bucket,  com- 
plain bitterly  at  not  finding  in  the  rude 
hostelries  of  the  Western  Slates  of 
America  the  conveniences  and  the  cui- 
sine of  Bignon  or  the  Bristol.  But, 
apart  from  unreasonable  claims,  which, 
throughout  life,  make  up  so  large  a  part 
of  our  unhappiness,  there  exists  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  irritation  to  Englishmen 
travelling  in  America  in  the  deprecia- 
tory attitude  to  all  things  English  that 
is  taken  by  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  a  new  and  doubtless  a 
wholesome  experience  for  Englishmen, 
for  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  how- 
ever much  we  may  be  disliked,  we  are 
regarded  with  a.  hostile  respect  and  con- 
sideration which  is.  flattering  to  the 
national  vanity.  Our  habits  and  prej- 
udices are  indulged  and  consulted. 
The  splendid  hotels  of  the  Rhine,  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy  were  built  for 
English  travellers  and  in  deference  to 
English  tastes  and  requirements, 
although  of  late  years  our  American 
cousins  have  shared  with  us  the  venal 
attention  of  Continental  landlords. 
But  in  America  all  this  is  changed. 
English  tourists  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  lost  in  the  vast  society  of  travelling 
Americans.  Their  habits,  when  they 
di&er  from  those  of  the  natives,  are  con- 
sidered antiquated  or  objectionable ; 
and  every  American  usage  or  institution 
is  held  up  to  admiration,  not  only  as 
good  in  itself,  but  as  better  than  anything 
to  be  found  in  "  the  old  country." 
The  stranger  would  be  far  more  dispos- 
ed to  accord  an  ungrudging  admiration 
to  the  many  improvements  and  conven- 
iences which  America  has  introduced 
into  common  life,  if  it  were  not  de- 
manded so  peremptorily  with  regard  to 
numerous  matters  on  which  there  may 
be  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion, 
or  on  which  impartial  observers  would 
give  the  preference  to  English  methods. 
But  whether  it  be  hotels  or  railway 
cars,  horses  or  carriage-building,  banks 
or  beautiful  women,  oysters  or  engineer- 
ing, the  ordinary  American  loudly  as- 
serts his  superiority  over  England,  and 
treats  an  Englishman  as  an  imbecile 
creature  to  whom  he  was  deigning  to  ex- 
pound the  elementary  principles  of 
social  and  political  life.  "  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Adams  in  England,"  a  novel  by 
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Mr.  R.  G.  White,  amusingly  reviewed 
last  October  in  the  Saturday  Revitw,  is 
as  good  an  illustration  as  could  be 
found  of  the  woist  t3rpe  of  American 
critic — ignorant  and  presumptuous — 
who,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
book,  could  never  have  crossed  the 
ocean,  discussing  English  life  and  man- 
ners. It  is  some  consolation  to  find 
that  Mr.  White  does  not  reserve  his 
thunders  for  a  subject  of  which  he 
knows  nothing,  and  that  to  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  North  American 
Review  has  coniiibuted  an  article  on 
"Class  Distinctions  in  the  United 
States,"  which,  for  fierce  and  contempt- 
uous abuse  of  the  mushroom  million- 
naires  whose  evil  example  is  demoraliz- 
ing American  society,  exceeds  anything 
which  a  parlially-informed  Englishman 
could  fairly  or  with  propriety  write.  I 
do  not,  however,  desire,  by  criticising 
American  society  further  than  it  influ- 
ences political  and  national  \\i%  to  lay 
myself  open  to  the  charges  of  bad  taste 
or  superficiality  which  may  justly  be 
brought  against  Mr.  White ;  and  my 
friends  in  New  York,  Washington,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  West,  whose  kindness 
and  hospitality  will  always  be  remem- 
bered, would,  I  am  sure,  be  included  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  "  the  remnant" 
upon  which  he  was  inaudibly  eloquent 
in  his  first  New  York  lecture— the  salt 
which  is  to  purify  American  society, 
the  examples  of  sweetness  and  light 
which  are  to  illumine  and  beautify  the 
degenetate  western  world.  But  whether 
writers  Uke  Mr.  White  misunderstand 
and  misrepresent  English  society,  or 
whether  we  are  as  black  as  we  are  paint- 
ed, British  equanimity  will  probably  re- 
main unshaken.  In  either  case  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  English  are  not  popular  in 
the  United  States,  although  there  is  a 
far  more  friendly  feeling  between  the 
two  nations  than  existed  some  years 
ago.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  east- 
ern towns,  such  as  Boston  and  New 
York,  where  the  imitation  of  English 
manners  and  amusements  has  become 
for  the  time  the  fashion.  Horse-racing 
has  grown  to  lai^e  proportions,  fox- 
hunting, lawn- tennis,  and  cricket  are 
making  slow  progress,  and  the  New 
York  dude  might  almost  compare,  for 
fatuous  imbecility,  with  the  London 
masher.     So  far  and  low  have  English 


fashions  penetrated,  that  Mr.  Stokes, 
the  affable  proprietor  of  the  Hoffman 
House,  keeps  no  waiters  in  his  employ 
who  will  dot  consent  to  shave  their 
mustaches  and  cut  their  whiskers  ^  I' 
Anglaise.  But  in  the  Central  and  West- 
ern Siatesj  with  the  exception  of  Col- 
orado, which  is  being  largely  developed 
by  English  settlers  and  capital,  there  is 
little  love  for  England  or  English  ways, 
and  criticism  is  almost  uniformly  un- 
friendly. As  an  example  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  savage  abuse  of  Western 
journals,  among  which  raged  an  epi- 
demic of  discourtesy  directed  against 
some  members  of  Mr.  Villard's  North 
Pacific  party  for  a  misapprehension, 
amply  apologized  for,  which  in  Eng- 
land, and  affecting  American  guests, 
would  have  lemained  unnoticed. 
Americans  will  often  say  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  cannot  fairly  be 
ascertained  from  newspapers  ;  but  in  a 
country  where  the  press  has  attained  an 
unprecedented  development,  and  where 
newspapers  are,  to  all  appearance,  the 
only  literature  of  the  vast  majority,  a 
foreigner  must  assume  that  they  repre- 
sent, with  some  exactness,  the  popular 
opinion.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
English  should  be  popular  in  America. 
They  are  almost  the  most  disagreeable 
race  extant,  and  are  often  unendurable 
to  each  other  ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of 
Europe,  except  perhaps  Hungary,  where 
they  are  not  more  disliked  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  opinion  expressed 
by  the  most  original  of  living  American 
poets,  the  present  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  represents  that  of  most 
foreigners,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  that 
it  is  essentially  unfair  : 
"  Of  all  the  sane  ihal  [  can  call  to  mind 
England  doiii  make  the  most  onpleasant  kind  : 
It's  you're  (he  sinner  ullers.  she's  the  saint ; 
Wat's  good's  all  English,  all  chat  isn't  ain't 
— She's  praised  herself  onlil  she  fairiy  thinks 
There  ain'i  nolighiinNaiui'  when  she  minks," 

Such  characteristics  are  not  amiable, 
and  the  laws  of  heredity  have  transmit- 
ted them  to  our  Transatlantic  cousins. 
It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are,  intrinsically,  as  disagreeable  as 
ourselves ;  for  although,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  they  are  comparatively 
popular,  this  is  probably  because  they 
are  less  knovn.  Annually,  a  flight  of 
pork-packers  and  successful  tradesmen  . 
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cross  the  Allantic,  with  their  families, 
to  complete  an  education,  which  has  in 
reality  not  begun,  by  a  contemplation  of 
Paris  hotels  and  Rhine  steamboats. 
But  the  American  pork  merchant  is 
silent  in  the  presence  of  his  peacock- 
voiced  wife  and  daughters ;  and  the 
complete  party,  Philistine  though  it  be, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  swarm  of 
London  shop- boys  with  their  sweet- 
hearlsi  whose  uproarious  felicity  makes 
hideous  all  foreign  resorts  in  the  near 
neighborhood  of  England.  In  the  con- 
tinental dislike  of  England  is  an  element 
of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  in  which 
America  has  no  part.  We  have  fought 
and  bullied  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  and,  to-day,  we  stand  with 
crossed  swords  with  Russia  in  Central 
Asia  and  Armenia,  with  France  in 
China  and  Egypt.  Eight  hundred 
years  of  victory — for  the  English  never 
own  a  defeat — has  left  much  soreness 
on  every  side,  while  the  too  fortunate 
Yankee,  navyless  and  armyless,  is  not 
regarded,  in  a  city  like  Paris,  as  a  past 
or  future  enemy,  but  merely  as  the  wel- 
come victim  of  hungry  shopkeepers.  If 
America  were  as  closely  connected  with 
Europe  as  is  England,  her  citizens 
would  be  as  much  disliked  as  English- 
men. The  two  nations,  however 
diverse  their  special  characteristics  may 
appear  to  a  superficial  observer,  are 
curiously  alike.  The  true  Americans 
are  una^ected  by  the  stream  of  German 
or  Scandinavian  or  Irish  emigration, 
with  which  they  have  never  mingled. 
They  are  now,  and  will  remain,  English- 
men in  thought,  genius  and  weakness^ 
the  physical  type  modified  by  an  uncon- 
genial climate  mostly  in  extremes,  the 
commercial  spirit  intensified  by  unrival- 
led opportunities  for  its  successful  em- 
ployment, and  the  national  genius  for 
mechanical  invention  developed  by  the 
high  wages  of  labor,  precisely  as  the 
monkey  developed  a  prehensile  tail. 

Another  English  characteristic,  strong- 
ly developed  and  even  grotesquely  cari- 
catured in  America,  is  the  love  of  bit- 
things,  which  is,  after  all,  a  failing  akin 
to  virtue,  and  which  will  guide  America 
into  fair  pastures  when  adversity  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  shall  have  chast- 
ened and  purified  Philistia.  At  pres- 
ent, Americans  are  satisfied  with  things 
because    they   are    large  ;    and    if    not 
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large  they  must  have  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  One  evening,  at  the  Madi- 
son Square  Theatre,  an  American  ob- 
served to  me,  "  That  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive drop-scene  in  the  world."  It 
was  a  glorified  curtain  of  embroidery, 
with  a  golden  crane  and  a  fairy  land- 
scape, and  might  justly  have  been 
claimed  as  the  most  beautiful  drop-scene 
in  the  world  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
primary  idea  in  the  Yankee  mind.  The 
two  houses  most  beautiful  architectur- 
ally in  the  Michigan  Avenue  at  Chicago 
were  shown  to  me  as  half-a-mill ion- dol- 
lar houses.  A  horse  is  not  praised  for 
his  points,  but  as  having  cost  so  many 
thousand  dollars  ;  a  man,  who  certainly 
may  possess  no  other  virtue,  as  owning 
so  many  millions.  The  habit  of  raak- 
ing  size  a  reason  for  admiration  is  less 
jarring  to  an  educated  taste  than  that  of 
making  money  the  standard  of  beauty 
and  virtue. 

Full  in  front  of  the  White  House  at 
Washington,  as  a  warning  to  all  future 
Presidents  to  avoid  the  penalties  which 
attach  to  patriotism,  a  column  of  white 
marble  is  slowly  rising  to  the  memory 
of  Washington.  It  is  intended  to  event- 
ually appear  as  an  obelisk  of  six  hun- 
dred feet.  "  the  highest  structure  ever 
raised  by  man.  excepting  the  Tower  of 
Babel."  Whether  the  design,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  framed  in  the 
spirit  which  brought  confusion  on  the 
builders  of  its  prototype,  will  ever  be 
completed  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
comer-stone  was  laid  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  something  more  than  half  the 
destined  height  has  been  already  reach- 
ed. Colonel  Casey,  in  charge  of  the 
work,  promises  its  early  completion  ; 
but  if  America  continues  to  depart  from 
that  standard  of  free  and  honest  admin- 
istration which  the  high-minded,  chiv- 
alrous, and  clean-handed  founder  of 
the  Republic  set  up  it  would  seem 
that  for  very  shame  the  monument  will 
be  left  unfinished,  to  symbolize,  as  the 
tower  of  a  shot  manufactory  or  a  cotton- 
mill,  the  triumph  of  mdustrial  enterprise 
rather  than  of  successful  patriotism. 
In  no  case  will  it  possess  any  interest 
beyond  its  size.  Many  nations  have 
begged  or  stolen  obelisks  from  Egypt  to 
decorate,  with  dubious  taste,  their  capi- 
tals. Half  a  dozen  may  be  found  in 
odd  corners  in  Rome ;  London,  and 
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Paris,  and  New  York  have  each  their 
trophy  ;  and  modern  imitations  have 
been  raised  in  cemeteries  and  on  hattle- 
fields  in  memory  of  those  whom  the 
aGfection  of  friends  or  the  gralilude  of 
nations  have  not  thought  worth  an 
original  design.  But  the  obelisk  is  a 
monolilhic  feature  in  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture proportional  to  and  in  harmony 
with  surrounding  buildings,  and  never 
placed  by  itself.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  and  to  the  memory  of  the 
most  distinguished  American,  this  gigan- 
tic obelisk,  although  embellished  with 
three  large  windows  and  a  patent  eleva- 
tor for  country  visitors,  is  incongruous 
and  absurd.  When  the  next  saviour  of 
his  country  shal!  have  liberated  America 
from  the  tyranny  of  Rings  and  monop- 
olists, as  much  heavier  than  that  of 
George  III.  as  were  the  scorpions  of 
Rehoboam  compared  with  the  whips  of 
his  father,  a.  grateful  people  must  logi- 
cally raise  a  pyramid,  greater  than  that 
of  Cheops,  to  his  memory. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at 
New  York,  which  has  been  opened  this 
season,  is  the  latest  illustration  of  the 
American  love  of  big  things  because 
they  are  big.  This  theatre  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  was  built 
by  wealthy  New  Yorkers  who  were  un- 
able to  buy  boxes  at  the  original  Opera 
House,  as  their  proprietors  did  not  think 
fit  to  die  or  vacate  as  quickly  as  the  as- 
pirants made  money.  The  result  has 
been  the  present  house,  in  which  may 
be  nightly  seen  the  miserable  and  un- 
musical millionnaires,  from  Yandeihilt, 
like  royalty,  in  the  centre,  to  Jay  Gould 
in  the  depth  of  his  stage-box,  like  a 
financial  spider  waiting  to  suck  the 
blood  of  a  new  victim,  feigning  a  pleas- 
ure they  do  not  feel,  applaudmg,  with 
consistent  ignorance,  at  the  wrong  time 
and  in  the  wrong  place.  A  similar 
scene  of  anguish  was  surveyed  by  Satan 
when,  in  Milton's  song,  lie  rose  from 
the  liery  marl  and  addressed  his  peers. 
The  new  house  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Moscow, 
and  London,  which  have  all  and  each 
their  special  charm.  Its  architect  visit- 
ed Europe,  and  carefully  collected  for 
reproduction  everything  that  he  could 
find  ugly  or  inconvenient,  and  then 
built  the  Iargest,the  meanest,  the  most 
ill-arranged  opera-house,  -the  worst  for 


sight  and  sound,  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  New  York,  whose  opera-going 
society  is  hardly  a  twentieth  of  that  of 
London  in  the  season,  cannot  support, 
two  opera-houses  ;  and  on  the  six  or 
seven  occasions  that  I  have  been  in  the 
new  house  it  was  half  empty.  Uut  the 
love  of  big  things  has  been  gratified, 
although  the  interests  of  music  and  the 
public  have  been  sacrificd. 

Lord  Coleridge,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  said  : 
"  The  first  question  that  is  almost 
always  put  to  me  is  whether  I  was  not 
amazingly  struck  by  the  vast  size  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  size  that  particu- 
larly impressed  me.  If  size  were  to  be 
regarded,  I  should  say  that  smallness 
rather  than  bigness  should  be  insisted 
on.  Men  are  great  in  proportion  to 
their  natural  advantages.  What  of  the 
size  of  your  country  ?  You  did  not 
make  it.  It  is  not  size  but  products 
that  are  to  be  looked  to."  This  argu- 
ment does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
American  mind,  which  but  slowly  con- 
cedes that  a  pound  of  dynamite  may  be 
more  energetic  than  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, and  a  drop  of  prussic  acid  than 
a  pint  of  castoi-oil. 

Although  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on 
this  occasion  indulged  his  American 
friends  with  a  little  playful  satire,  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  act  the  mentor, 
and  still  leas  the  critic.  He  was  the 
guest  of  the  American  bar,  and  no  Eng- 
lishman in  recent  years  has  received  in 
the  States  a  more  cordial  or  generous 
welcome.  The  high  rank  and  reputation 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  his  unblemished 
character,  and  the  literary  distinction 
connected  with  his  name,  combined  with 
his  fine  presence  and  courtly  manners, 
impressed  and  charmed  American 
society.  His  progress  from  city  to  city 
was  almost  triumphal,  and  his  opinion 
of  his  hosts  and  their  country  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  speeches  was  doubtless 
heartfelt  and  sincere.  Guests  and  hosts 
were  mutually  gratified.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  questioned  whether  it  was 
altogether  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  England  to  be  car- 
ried about  America  like  Bamum's 
"Greatest  Show  on  Earth."  as  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  glory  of  that  remark- 
able country.  Belter  the  dinner  of 
herbs  with  freedom,  than  terrapin  and 
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canvas-back  ducks  with  servitude.  And 
it  muat  be  admitted  that  a  full  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  indulgence  of  the 
critical  or  judicial  spirit  were  impossi- 
ble in  these  frequent  banquets  and  re- 
ceptions. It  is  not  after  dining  with  a 
friend  that  we  can  best  criticise  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  house  or  the  manners 
of  his  family.  It  is  true  that  honest 
criticism  was  neither  expected  nor  de  . 
sired,  for  the  Americans  resemble — and 
herein  they  are  very  sensible  people — 
those  authors  described  by  Oliver  W. 
Holmes,  who  when  they  ask  for  your 
criticism  expect  your  praise,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  anything  else.  A 
Chief  Justice  should  only  speak  from 
the  bench,  where  his  words  carry  the 
force  and  weight  which  is  rightly  ac- 
corded to  deliberate  judgment,  wisely 
formed  and  temperately  expressed. 
Not  for  hitn  is  the  glorious  dust  of  the 
arena  or  the  applause  of  the  crowd  ;  the 
falseness  of  open  compliment,  the  in- 
sincerity of  unspoken  blame.  His  lan- 
guage should  be  judicial  or  he  should  be 
silent.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  merits  or  charm  of  Lord  Coleridge's 
American  utterances,  no  one  will  be 
disposed  to  call  them  judicial.  His 
praise  of  many  things  American  may  be 
fairly  held  extravagant ;  his  eulogy  of 
Matthew  Arnold  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  ;  while,  if  the  American  press 
be  correct,  he  even  attempted  to  socially 
whitewash  General  Butler,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  indecent  of  demagogues,  whose  de- 
feat during  the  iate  elections  has  delight- 
ed ail  honest  men,  whether  Republicans 
or  Democrats.  His  ungrudging  praise 
of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
altogether  ignored  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  that  body,  elect- 
ed by  the  same  processes  as  give  munic- 
ipal government  to  the  cities,  is  notori- 
ously inefficient  and  corrupt,  and  that 
the  criminal  classes,  who  are  personally 
most  interested  in  the  verdicts  of  the 
courts,  select  the  judges  to  preside  in 
them.  Even  in  lighter  mailers  Lord 
Coleridge's  desire  to-please  went  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
the  situation.  His  comparison  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  beauty,  which  occa- 
sioned much  comment  in  the  States 
cannot  be  considered  just  to  his  own 
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countrywomen.      The  Washington  Past 
says  : 

"  But  his  express  ions  regarding  the  American 
ladies  have  imperilled  the  Loid  Chief  Justice's 
chances  of  ever  again  Anding  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  English  beauty.  An  absence  of  only  two 
months  from  his  native  land  has  served,  he 
says,  to  win  him  from  the  standard  of  English 
loveliness,  and  be  can  conscientiously  cham- 
pion only  the  American  type  of  beauty.  Wher- 
ever he  went  the  American  lady  was  the  Same 
charming  personage,  and  the  American  girl  the 
same  self- possessed  bundle  of  independent  an- 
omalies. He  could  not  SulSciently  praise  ihc 
fresh  complexions,  the  charming  manners,  and 
the  independence  that  marked  the  ladies  he 
counted  himselt  fortunate  in  meeting.  And 
fairly  turning  against  his  own  counlrywomen, 
he  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  in  his  eyes  the 
American  women  were  the  more  attractive." 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World,  who  claimed  to  have  interview- 
ed Lord  Coleridge  on  the  steamer  which 
took  him  to  England,  writes  ; 

'■  He  said  he  thought  Iho  American  women 
far  excelled  their  English  cousins  in  both  beau- 
ty and  intellect,  and  he  should  not  be  backward 
to  say  so  on  his  native  soil." 

Although  justice  be  proverbially  blind 
and  the  ethics  of  compliment  are  elas- 
tic, there  is  no  occasion  to  believe  that 
Lord  Coleridge  ever  made  the  remarks 
attributed  to  him  in  so  crude  a  form  : 
and  American  reporters  are  very  apt  to 
record  the  questions  they  may  ask  as 
being,  ihe  answers  they  have  received 
But  the  comparison,  whether  made  by 
Lord  Coleridge  in  these  terms  or  not,  is 
one  of  some  interest,  and  a  few  remarks 
on  it  will  not  be  out  of  place.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Americans  honest- 
ly believe  their  women  to  be  the  most 
beautilu!  in  the  world  ;  nor  to  them 
would  there  appear  any  extravagance  in 
the  remark  of  the  New  York  Sun  on  the 
audience  which  attended  Irving's  first 
performance,  "  in  respect  of  the  beauty 
it  contained  far  surpassing  any  audience 
that  Mr.  Irving  ever  bowed  to  in  his 
life."  But  the  opinion  of  foreigners — I 
do  not  speak  of  Englishmen  alone — is 
very  diderenl  ;  and  1  have  never  met 
one  who  had  lived  long  or  travelled 
much  in  America  who  did  not  hold  that 
female  beauty  in  the  States  is  extremely 
rare,  while  Ihe  average  of  ordinary  good 
looks  is  unusually  low.  More  pretty 
faces  are  to  be  seen  in  a  single  day  in 
London  than  in  a  month  in  the  States. 
The  average  of  beauty  is  far  higher  in 
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Canada,  and  the  American  town  in 
which  most  pretty  women  are  noliceable 
is  Detroit,  on  the  Canadian  border,  and 
containing  manjr  Canadian  residents. 
In  the  Western  States  beauty  is  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence,  and  in  the  Eastern 
towns,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia.  New 
York,  and  Boston,  it  is  to  be  chiefly 
found.  In  New  York,  in  August,  I 
hardly  saw  a  face  which  could  be  called 
pretty.  Society  was  out  of  town,  but 
an  estimate  of  national  beauty  is  best 
formed  by  a  study  of  the  faces  of  the 
people ;  and  the  races  at  Monmouth 
Park  had  collected  whatever  of  beauty 
or  fashion  had  been  left  in  the  city. 
Even  at  Saratoga,  the  most  attractive 
face  seemed  that  of  a  young  English 
lady  passing  through  on  hei  way  to 
Australia.  In  November,  New  York  pre- 
sented a  different  appearance,  and  many 
pretty  women  were  to  be  seen,  although 
thenumberwas  comparatively  small, and, 
at  the  Meiropolilan  Opera  House,  even 
American  friends  were  unable  to  point 
out  any  lady  whom  they  could  call  beau 
tiful.  A  distinguished  artist  told  me 
that  when  he  lirst  visited  America  he 
scarcely  saw  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
a  single  face  which  he  could  select  as  a 
model,  though  he  could  find  twenty 
such  in  the  London  street  in  which  his 
studio  was  situated. 

The  American  type  of  beauty  is  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  refined,  and  Lon- 
don and  Continental  society  will  always 
contain  some  American  ladies  who  may 
rank  among  the  loveliest  in  the  world. 
Such  are  known  to  us  all,  but  are  more 
common  in  Europe  than  America.  A 
beautiful  girl  is,  in  the  first  place,  more 
likely  to  travel  than  a  plain  one,  for  she 
is  anxious  for  new  worlds  to  conquer ; 
the  pride  and  affection  of  her  parents 
are  more  likely  to  second  her  legitimate 
ambition,  and,  having  reached  Europe, 
she  is  obviously  more  likely  to  remain 
there.  If  American  girls  be  anxious  to 
marry  Englishmen,  as  a  study  of  con- 
temporary novels,  plays,  and  society 
would  seem  to  show,  it  is  a  proof  of 
their  good  sense  ;  for  .America,  which  is 
the  best  place  in  the  world  for  making 
money,  is  the  very  worst  for  spending 
it.  Life  revolves  round  the  office  and 
the  shop  and  the  counting-house,  and  a 
woman  of  spirit  doubtless  prefers  a 
society  like  that  of  London,  where  even 
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the  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  women, 
from  the  time  they  rise  at  eleven  till 
they  go  to  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  ^ 
morning,  think  of  nothing  but  how  they 
may  amuse  themselves.  America  will 
grow  day  by  day  more  like  the  Old 
World  in  this  respect,  and  when  its  citi- 
zens shall  have  learned  the  science  of 
amusement  it  will  become  a  far  more 
agreeable  place  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  change  in  the  habits  of  the  men 
will  have  a  direct  effect  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  women.  The  English  are  an 
athletic  race,  and  the  amusements  in 
which  they  delight  are  in  the  open  air. 
As  are  the  men  so  are  the  women. 
Riding  and  rowing,  walking  and  tennis, 
have  developed  in  them  a  beauty  the 
chief  charm  of  which  is  that  it  is 
healthy.  The  late  hours  of  the  ball- 
room do  not  take  the  bloom  from  a 
cheek  which  is  daily  renewed  by  a  gallop 
in  the  park  before  luncheon  or  a  game 
of  lawn-tennis  in  the  afternoon.  In 
America  life  is  sedentary.  The  nation- 
al game  of  base-ball  is  mostly  played  by 
professionals ;  the  national  pastime  of 
trotting- matches  cannot  be  counted  as 
exercise  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word.  The  men,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  no  country  life  —few  of  them  even 
know  how  to  lide ;  they  neither  hunt, 
nor  row,  nor  shoot,  nor  play  cricket ; 
and  the  women,  being  everywhere  the 
shadow  of  the  men,  are  accomplished  in 
none  of  those  out-door  exercises  in 
which  their  English  sisters  find  and  re- 
new their  beauty.  The  charm  which  is 
born  of  delicacy  may  be  a  very  lovelp' 
thing,  like  the  finest  porcelain,  but  it 
does  not  constitute  the  highest  form  of 
beauty,  which  is  inseparable  from  good 
health. 

The  last  of  Lord  Coleridge's  opinions 
that  I  shall  notice  recommended  Mat- 
thew Arnold  to  the  American  public  as 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  English- 
men ;  and  although  he  afterward  at- 
tempted to  modify  his  statement  the 
praise  was  felt  to  be  extravagant.  The 
ass'.rtion  in  an  English  literary  journal 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  railway  guard 
or  porter  in  America  who  is  not  famil- 
iar with  Arnold's  works  is  as  foolish  as 
untrue.  I  have  travelled  many  thou 
sand  miles  in  America,  but  have  never 
met  a  railway  porter  whose  literary 
tastes  rose  superior  to  the  PffUee^Tewi:    l 
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and  in  all  societies  Arnold  must  remain  drel,"  or  Plato's  descriplioQ  of  Atben- 
an  acquired  taste,  like  olives  or  caviar,  ian  society  :"  There  is  but  a  very  small 
If  he  became  popular  his  virtue  as  a  remnant  of  honest  followers  of  wisdom, 
prophet  would  disappear.  It  was,  then,  and  they  who  are  of  these  few  and  have 
with  much  interest  and  some  anxiety  tasted  how  sweet  a  possession  is  wis- 
that  I  went  to  Chickering  Hall  lo  hear  dom,  and  who  can  fully  see  the  madness 
Matthew  Arnold's  first  lecture  in  New  of  the  multitude,  what  are  they  to  do  ?" 
York,  for  he  had  freely  condemned  the  But  these  were  mere  oases  of  sound 
Americans  in  former  days  as  a  race  of  in  a  desert  of  inaudibility  ;  and  of  the 
Philistines,  and  they  have  long  memo-  fifteen  hundred  persons  present,  perhaps 
lies.  We  English  are  accustomed  to  a  hundred  understood  the  lecture,  to 
Mi.  Arnold  when,  like  Balaam,  he  starts  some  four  hundred  an  occasional  sen- 
on  a  mission  of  cursing.  Whether  we  tence  was  vouchsafed,  while  a  thousand 
drink  champagne,  or  sand  the  sugar,  or  heard  nothing.  An  American  audience 
beat  our  wives,  we  know  that  there  is  no  is  wonderfully  patient  and  generous  ; 
escape  from  condemnation.  Unless  we  and  although  at  first  from  several  parts 
can  lake  refuge  with  the  few  elect  in  his  of  the  hall  came  unavailing  cries  of 
private  ark,  we  belong  to  an  upper  class  "Louder,"  "Can't  hear  you,"  yet. 
materiahzed,  a  middle  class  vulgari^eed,  when  it  was  thoroughly  realized  that  re- 
or  a  lower  class  brutalized.  But  the  monstrance  and  entreaty  were  in  vain, 
Americans  were  not  used  to  this  drastic  the  audience  resigned  themselves  to  the 
treatment,  and  had  shown  some  temper  enjoyment  of  their  Barmecide  feast  in  a 
when  told  that,  even  if  they  had  fewer  manner  both  amusing  and  pathetic, 
barbarians  and  less  mob,  they  were  an  The  lecture,  if  audible,  would  hardly 
unredeemed  and  irredeemable  vulgar  have  satisfied  an  American  audience, 
middle  class.  Chickering  Hall,  how-  Its  purport  seemed  to  be  that  majorities 
ever,  displayed  no  signs  of  hostility,  were  always  vicious  and  wront; ;  and 
On  the  contrary,  when  Mr.  Parke  that  the  only  advantage  to  America  in 
Godwin  had  ended  a  labored  and  per-  her  great  and  increasing  population  was 
fervid  Introduction,  the  great  English  that,  in  so  vast  a  multitude  of  fools  and 
critic  was  received  by  a  crowded  house  knaves,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
with  every  sign  of  sympathy  and  re-  "  remnant"  who,  if  fortune  were  favor- 
sped.  There  was  not  a  vacant  chair,  able,  which  the  lecturer  did  not  antici- 
and  the  audience  was  evidently  largely  pate,  might  redeem  and  transform  the 
composed  of  the  most  educated  and  corrupt  mass.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is 
cultured  classes,  and  included  many  very  likely  right,  but  with  these  senti- 
ladies.  But  the  lecture,  as  such,  was  a  ments  America  has  no  sympathy.  It 
complete  failure.  Matthew  Arnold  says  holds  that  he  wastes  his  rare  powers  in 
he  dislikes  public  speaking,  and  certain-  futile  criticism  of  the  Philistines,  who 
ly  his  voice  is— or  was — unequal  to  the  are  the  practical  men  of  the  world  and 
demands  of  a  well-lilled  hall.  Reading  who  do  its  real  work.  The  night  after 
his  lecture  with  the  manuscript  close  to  his  lecture,  the  well-known  journalist, 
his  eyes,  placing  a  strong  accent  on  the  Mr.  Dana,  in  the  same  hall,  repudiated 
penultimate  or  ante-penultimate  syllable  his  doctrine,  and  dedared  that  the 
and  dropping  the  last  altogether,  allow-  facts  of  America  and  Europe  contra- 
ing  the  voice  to  so  sink  at  the  close  of  a  dieted  his  theory  ;  that  in  England  and 
sentence  that  the  last  words  were  in-  France  there  was  htile  or  no  political 
audible,  without  gesture  or  expression,  progress,  that  in  democratic  institutions 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  combines  in  him-  and  the  principle  of  equality  were  the 
self  all  the  possible  faults  of  a  public  salvation  of  the  human  race  ;  while 
lecturer.  Sitting  ten  rows  in  front  of  material  triumphs  by  man  over  nature 
the  reader,  I  found  it  impossible  to  hear  contained  the  condition  of  progress,  a 
the  whole  of  any  sentence  or  to  follow  work  independent  of  poets  and  essayists 
theargument  of  theaddress.  Occasion-  hke  Mr.  Arnold.  There  can  be  no 
ally,  a  quotation  more  or  less  familiar  doubt  that  Mr.  Dana  truly  interprets 
could  be  picked  from  the  general  mono-  the  feeling  of  his  countrymen,  who  are 
tone — as  Dr.  Johnson's  declaration  that  satisfied  with  themselves  and  do  not 
"  Patriotismisthelastrefuge  of  a  scoun-  care  to  be  improved  or  instructed  by 
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any  teacher  however  illustrious-  Mr.  acceptable  to  a  democratic  audience, 
Matthew  Arnold,  piloted  by  Mr.  who,  ignorant  of  history  as  Americans 
D'Oyley  Carte,  and  inaudibly  lecturing  are,  still  vaguely  associate  Cromwell 
to  New  YorV  society,  too  painfully  re-  wilh  liberty  and  the  Stuarts  with  perse- 
calls  Samson  grinding  corn  for  the  Phil-  cution.  "  We  have  had  enough  of  this 
istines  in  Gaza.  antiquated  stuff,"  said  a  young  man 
The  visit  of  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  EUen  seated  by  me,  and  this  was,  I  think,  the 
Terry,  and  the  Lyceum  Company  to  general  verdict  of  the  house.  One  sin- 
America  naturally  excited  far  more  gen-  gular  point  imconnection  with  this  play 
era!  interest  than  that  of  the  English  may  be  mentioned.  When  Charles  I. 
essayist.  The  journals  and  periodicals  attempts  to  kneel  to  Lord  Moray  the 
were  filled  wilh  notices  of  the  dis-  American  house  loudly  applauded  ;  and 
tinguished  actors,  and,  on  their  arrival,  Mr.  Irving  has  noticed  this  as  a  proof 
the  most  minuic  particulars  of  their  ap-  of  the  high  intelligence  of  the  New  York 
pearance,  speech,  and  manners  were  audience  as  contrasted  with  the  silence 
eiven  to  the  world.  A  likeness  to  Oscar  of  an  English  audience.  The  explana- 
Wilde,  at  whom  America  has  not  jet  tion  is  not  as  Mr.  Irving  thinks.  The 
ceased  to  laugh,  was  at  once  found  in  point  is  not  applauded  by  a  conserva- 
Mr.  Irving,  and  one  paper  quietly  re-  tive  English  house,  which  considers  the 
marked  that  "  he  talked  like  an  educat-  action  which  Mr.  Irving  ascribes  to  the 
ed  American  and  had  but  one  or  two  King  as  indecent,  inartistic,  and  an  out- 
of  the  mannerisms  of  the  Cockney."  rage  on  propriety.  A  demucraiic  audi- 
From  the^numerous  critiques  of  the  New  ence  applaud,  for  the  humiliation  of  a 
York  press  it  would  be  impossible  to  king  is  especially  grateful  to  them, 
gaiherany correct ideaoftheeSectwhich  Irving's  greatest  triumph  during  the 
Mr.  Irving  produced  on  American  audi-  week  was  in  Zeuis  XL,  as  English  play- 
ences  ;  for  the  differences  of  opinion  goers  will  readily  understand.  It  was  a 
which  exist  in  England  as  to  the  merits  disappointment  to  find  that  his  Shy 
of  his  acting  are  still  more  strongly  felt  lock,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
and  expressed  in  America,  and  it  was  sider  one  of  his  best  characters,  was  not 
in  the  theatre  alone  Chat  a  just  estimate  generally  appreciated,  and  was  consider- 
could  be  formed.  No  exception  could,  ed  ineRective  and  tame.  The  truth  is 
it  Is  true,  be  taken  to  the  warmth  and  that  Americans  have  been  accustomed 
generosity  of  the  reception  of  Irving,  to  see  the  play  treated  in  an  absolutely 
when,  as  Mathias,  he  first  appeared  on  different  manner,  as  a  one-character 
the  New  York  stage.  The  cheering  was  drama,  in  which  the  passion  of  the  out- 
general and  long  continued;  and  raged  jew  is  the  sole  element  of  vital  in- 
throughout  the  piece  and  at  its  termina-  terest.  This  results  from  the  system 
tion  he  was  most  enthusiastically  ap-  on  the  American  stage,  where  the  inter- 
planded.  But  The  Bells  was  an  unfort-  est  attaching  to  one  fine  actor  is  suppos- 
unate  choice  for  the  opening  night,  as  cd  to  cover  the  faults  and  follies  of 
the  extravagance  belonging  necessarily  third-rate  supporters  and  an  unintclli- 
to  the  melodramatic  character  of  gent  stage  management.  In  Mr.  living's 
Mathias  accentuated  the  mannerisms  of  rendering  of  The  Merchant  of  yenice  the 
the  artist,  and  jarred  on  an  unfamiliar  tragic  element  is  subdued,  and  Che  play 
audience.  The  selection  of  Charles  I.  is  left,  as  Shakespeare  intended  it,  a 
for  the  next  night  and  the  first  appear-  glorious  and  light-hearted  comedy,  with 
ance  of  Ellen  Terry  was  equally  unfort-  one  element  of  sorrow  and  pathos  run- 
unate  ;  ^though  both  the  principal  ning  through  it,  in  (he  calamity  and  re- 
actors, and  especially  Miss  Terry,  were  venge  of  the  robbed  and  desolate  Jew.  ^ 
most  cordially  received.  The  character  But  whichever  rendering  of  the  part  of 
of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  is  unsuited  Shylock  be  held  artistically  correct,  the 
to  Miss  Terry's  genius,  as  no  one  play  was  received  in  New  York  with 
knows  better  than  that  accomplished  more  delighted  enthusiasm  than  I  have 
lady  herself ;  and  the  admirers  of  Mr.  ever  witnessed  in  a  theatre.  What  Shy- 
Wills's  play,  if  indeed  there  be  any,  lock  loses,  in  Irving's  treatment  of  the 
must  admit  that  its  tawdry  sentiment  play,  is  gained  by  Portia,  who  appeared 
and  perverted  history  could  hardly  be  as    the    very  Genius  of    Comcdff,~and      | 
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whose  irresistible  charm  of  manner  and  and  admirers  anticipated.  He  is  ac- 
grace  of  geslure,  movemeat,  and  Voice  cepted  as  an  artist  of  the  most  varied 
carried  the  house  by  storm.  The  char-  and  cultivated  talent ;  and  his  stage 
acter  of  Beatrice  is  probably  that  which  management,  in  appropriateness,  even- 
best  suits  Ellen  Terry,  and  this  is  re-  ness,  (inlsh,  and  beauty  of  scenery,  has 
served  for  Boston;  but  New  York  ap-  been  a  new  revelation  to  New  York.  If 
peared  satisfied  that,  in  Portia,  this  his  )i;enius  has  not  been  able  to  reconcile 
charming  actress  had  given  one  of  the  Americans  to  his  mannerisms,  natural 
most  delightful  representations  that  had  and  acquired,  this  is  surely  what  those 
ever  been  seen  on  the  American  stage,  who  know  the  conflict  of  opinion  in 
Ellen  Terry's  success  has  been  unequiv-  English  society  regarding  this  remaik- 
ocal  and  complete  ;  while  that  of  Irv-  able  actor  must  have  expected. — Fort- 
ing  has  been  as  great  as  his  best  friends  nightly  Review. 


THE  TEDIUM  OF  TRUTHFULNESS. 

Among  the  many  make-believes  of  one  to  certify  the  truth  of  his  own 
our  civilized  society,  we  know  of  none  words.  But  so  far  as  it  becomes  as  as- 
more  hollow  than  the  theory  that  every  sumption  that  the  assertions  of  ordi- 
decent  person  speaks  the  truth.  We  nary,  respectable  people  are  habitually 
are  not  obliged,  in  any  other  direction,  true,  it  is  a  misfortune,  for  it  .conceals 
to  pretend  to  believe  in  the  faultlessness  the  difficulty,  and  lowers  the  standard 
of  our  friends.     We  may  suppose  it  pos-  of  truth. 

sible  that  they  should  sometimes  fail  in  For  as  we  assume  that  it  is  an  Insult 
kindness,  in  generosity,  even  in  justice,  to  suppose  any  one  has  said  what  is  not 
without  insulting  them,  without  neces-  true,  we  roust  suppose  the  ordinary  in- 
sarily  offending  them,  if  they  have  any  tercourse  of  respectable  mankind  Is 
sense  ;  everything  depends  upon  the  truthful,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  al- 
manner  in  which  a  hint  at  any  failure  of  low  that  all  sorts  of  statements  wholly 
this  nature  is  expressed.  But  in  the  at  variance  with  fact  are  not  untruth- 
case  of  truth  it  is  the  suspicion  itself  ful.  There  are  certain  directions  in 
that  is  unpardonable.  The  only  case  in  which  we  all  recognize  that  others  have  a 
which  we  know  of  a  hero  of  fiction  right  to  correct  information,  and  give  it 
being  allowed  to  express  such  a  doubt  them,  just  as  we  pay  our  debts  ;  but  this 
occurs  in  the  novel  in  which  a  heroine  is  a  question  of  honesty,  not  of  truth, 
of  George  Sand  captivates,  among  her  A  great  Protestant  teacher  was  indig- 
othcr  lovers,  no  less  a  personage  than  nant  with  a  great  Catholic  teacher  for  re- 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  is  asked  by  him,  porting  on  the  title-page  of  his  reply  the 
after  a  statement  which  fully  justifies  Protestant's  assertion  that  Catholics 
the  query,  and  with  a  frankness  no  were  indJEferent  lo  truth,  without  his 
doubt  authenticated  by  plenty  of  historic  qualificatloD,  "  for  the  sake  of  truth  ;" 
precedent — "  Est-ce  vrai,  cc  que  vous  and  if  the  charge  itself  had  not  been 
avczdit?"  Why  may  ordinary  mortals  repeatedly  quoted,  word  for  word,  in 
never  imitate  him  P  They  may  ask,  the  reply,  we  should  certainly  have  felt 
without  o&ending  any  one  but  a  fool —  '  some  sympathy  with  Mr.  Kingsley  in  re- 
Is  that  just  ?  Why  may  they  never  say  garding  the  distinction  as  an  important 
— Is  that  true  ?  There  is  an  obvious  one.  But  if  he  means  that  trutti  for 
reason  for  the  difference.  We  must  truth's  sake  is  a  common  ideal  anywhere 
not  have  two  grades  of  truth  in  social,  we  do  not  agree  with  him.  We  need 
as  there  Is  in  civil  intercourse  ;  we  must  not  go  among  Catholics  for  instances  of 
not  (it  seems  to  us  a  misfortune  that  we  a  false  impression  conveyed  with  a  good 
have  done  so  anywhere),  by  fenciog-off  conscience  ;  anybody  may  observe  the 
a  certain  domain  in  which  lying  is  hein-  phenomenon,  who  will  ask  his  neighbor 
ous,  provide  a  territory  on  which  it  certain  questions  which  people  do  ask 
becomes  venial.  This  is  a  very  good  each  other  surprisingly  often.  The  or- 
reason  (or  avoiding  an  appeal  to  any  dinary  standard  justifies  aninawerqon- 
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vejing  a.  false  impression  when  the  in-  long  enough  for  unadulterated  truth, 
quirer  has  no  right  to  a  true  impression,  This  is  one  of  the  allurements  to  lying 
and  when  a  refusal  to  answer  would  that  moralists  have  failed  to  notice ; 
convey,  and  often  exaggerate,  the  very  they  have  remarked  on  the  danger,  the 
facts  wnich  it  is  desirable  to  conceal,  unpopularity,  the  general  expen si veness 
It  is  not  a  lie,  people  think,  to  say  some-  of  truth,  but  it  has,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
thing  untrue,  when  you  are  asked  an  im-  been  left  to  us  to  point  out  that  one  of 
pertinent  question,  which  a  refusal  to  (|ie  greatest  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
answer  would  practically  answer.  Very  one  who  makes  it  his  habitual  aim  is 
well,  then,  find  some  other  name  for  a  .that  it  is  so  extremely  tedious, 
justifiable  untruth,  and  let  us  give  up  Our  discovery  must  not  be  attenuated 
pretending  that  we  condemn  all  untruth,  to  a  mere  assertion  of  the  Well-known 
The  refusal  to  call  any  statement  false  fact  that  truth  is  prosaic.  People 
unless  it  is  also  treacherous  or  dishonest  should  learn  to  bear  what  is  prosaic, 
has  blurred  our  moral  vision,  in  leading  Novels  are  to  be  had  in  plenty  at  every 
us  to  confound'  two  qualities  which  are  book-stall,  and  nobody  has  any  right  to 
perfectly  distinct  ;  and  whether  it  be  demand  that  we  should  tax  on  his  behalf 
nght  always  to  tell  the  truth  or  not,  we  at  once  our  imagination  and  our  con- 
are  quite  sure  that  every  one  should  science.  Truth  may  be  absolutely  un- 
know  when  he  is  telling  an  untruth,  interesting,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
The  most  disastrous  falsehoods  are  the  speaker  should  be  anything  else, 
those'  of  which  the  speaker  is  uncon-  But  that  he  should  be  tedious,  to  the  ex- 
scious,  and  there  is  at  least  one  person  tent  to  which  truthfulness  is  tedious,  is 
to  whom  each  of  us  should  be  careful  to  an  evil  which  we  all  naturally  aim  at 
be  absolutely  sincere— himself.  avoiding,  without  perceiving  that,  as  we 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  pre-  succeed,  truth  is  insensibly  modulated 
tence  that  truth  is  common,  is  that  it  into  fiction.  Omit  everything  that  is, 
hides  from  us  the  reality  that  truth  is  tiresome  from  an  anecdote,  and  you  no 
difficult.  It  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  longer  tell  it  just  as  it  happened.  Some 
be  difficult  for  "  the  lower  orders,"  lime  ago,  one  of  the  readers  of  a  popu- 
People  do  not  expect  it  to  be  very  accu.-  lar  biography  confessed  that  its  hero's 
rate,  when  they  come  to  deal  with  character  for  truthfulness  had  sunk  in 
maids-of-all-worlE,  small  shopkeepers,  his  estimation,  from  the  discovery  that 
and  the  like  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  sup-  a  trivial  incident  in  which  he  had  been 
pose  that  the  difficulty  diminishes  with  a  spectator,  so  that  the  details  were 
every  rise  in  life,  and  vanishes  when  we  fresh  in  his  memory,  was  so  narrated  {in 
sight  of  its  struggles    and  sordid  the  autobiographical  form)  as  to  put  the 


miseries.  But  we  avow  our  own  strong  narrator  in  a  more  creditable  position 
suspicion  that  even  the  Peeraae  itself  than  he  had  really  occupied.  There 
does  not  remove  raen  and  women  from  may  have  been  mixed  motives  at  work, 
the  sphere  of  this  difficulty.  "I  sup-  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  change 
pose  anybody  would  tell  a  lie  to  save  a  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
noise,"  said  a  gamekeeper  once,  we  cident  actually  told  in  two  lines  would, 
hope  with  some  exaggeration  of  the  gen-  if  given  exactly  as  it  happened,  have 
eral  objection  to  what  he  meant  by  a  occupied  five  or  six.  The  dAire  to 
"noise'  but  with  substantial  accuracy  narrate  a  trifling  incident  briefly  is  quite 
as  to  the  range  of  the  temptation  to  es-  enough  of  an  inducement  to  drop  all 
cape  many  words  about  a  vexed  ques-  those  explanatory  parentheses  which 
tioD  by  some  brief,  convenient  fiction,  make  any  fragment  from  history  accu- 
Truth  on  any  matter  in  which  measure-  rate,  while  the  mere  effort  to  give  a  cen- 
ment  of  time  and  space  is  inapplicable,  tral  interest  to  any  little  incident  in 
and  in  which  the  issue  could  not  be  put  which  one  has  been  an  actor  insensibly 
into  a  question  answerable  by  "Yes"  tends  to  increase  the  importance  of 
or  "  No, "  is  distinguished  by  a  lament-  one's  own  part  in  it.  If  our  conduct,  as 
able  want  of  simplicity,  which  the  artis-  Fielding  happily  says,  comes  filtered 
tic  mind  unconsciously  corrects  as  it  from  our  own  lips,  our  importance  al- 
locs along-  Indeed,  even  the  inariis-  ways  comes  from  the  same  source  slight- 
tic  mind  is  driven  to  feel  that  life  is  not  ly  magnified  ;  and  this  instinct  bvwhich    1 
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we  avoid  whatever  dilutes  and  enfeebles  very  fine  speech,  and  (o  a  Conservative 

interest,  does    no  mote  than   sweep  a  that  the  same  speech  was  very  poor  (and 

clear  space    for  the  personality — be  it  very  likely  his  last  hearer  is  ready    to 

our  own  or  another's- — which  we  aim  at  swear  that  that  was  the  exact  expression 

bringing  out  in  all  its  distinctness.     All  he  used),  is  set  down  as  a  humbug,  and 

this  is  true  of  mere  narrative,  but  when  if  either  of  his  hearers  is  a  man  of  rank 


we  come  to  the  world  of  opinion,  though  or  position,  as  a  snob  into  the  bargain, 
on  the  one  hand  the  temptations  of  ego-  Vet  all  the  while  he  has  expressed  with 
tisRi  are  less,  the  necessities  of  limita-  perfect  sincerity  the  only  part  of  his 
tion  are,  on  the  other,  v^ry  much  great-,  opinion  that  he  felt  could  be  truly  ex- 
er.  We  might,  perhaps,  get  a  hearer  pressed  to  either  heai^r,  without  an 
to  attend  to  what  we  have  done,  but  amount  of  tedium  that  neither  of  them 
where  is  one  who  will  hear  us  out,  if  would  have  endured,  ff  he  had  occu- 
we  attempt  on  any  subject  not  perfectly  pied  the  two  hours  of  dinner  with  a  de- 
simple  to  explain  all  we  think  ?  And  so  lineation  of  his  views  as  they  abutted  on 
we  choose,  naturally  and  rightly,  the  Liberal  territory,  and  taken  up  the  rest 
part  of  opinion  that  our  hearer  will  of  the  evening  with  the  opposite  facade, 
listen  to,  and  express  that,  and  nothing  he  might  have  combined  the  broken 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  fragments  of  his  opinion  in  a  coherent 
fragments  of  our  belief,  as  they  are  whole,  and  escaped  the  suspicion  of  in- 
transferred  to  another  mind,  are  either  sincerity.  But  what  mortal  host  would 
false  or  true.  They  certainly  appear  ever  have  made  him  welcome  to  his 
extremely  inconsistent  if  two  headers  threshold  again  ?  A  man  who  gave  his 
compare  them.  Suppose,  for  instance,  opinions  like  the  American  orator,  with 
that  two  guests  at  a  dinner  patty,  one  a  the  proviso  that  "  if  you  do  not  approve 
Liberal  and  one  a  Conservative,  consec-  of  them,  gentlemen,  they  can  be  chang- 
utively  ask  a  third  what  he  thinks  of  a  ed,"  might  contribute  so  much  wu,  or 
speech  just  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  fancy,  or  good  spirits,  or  social  iilias- 
He  tries  to  select  from  the  complicated  aolness  of  some  kind  to  the  banquet, 
feelings  with  which  he  regards  it  some  that  he  should  always  find  a.  place 
one  with  which,  on  each  occasion,  he  there  ;  but  a  speaker  who  poured  forth 
knows  his  hearer  is  in  sympathy-^  or  his  political  views  from  the  first  spoon- 
possibly  some  one  with  which  he  knows  ful  of  soup  to  the  last  spoonful  of  ice 
him  to  be  in  strong  antagonism,  for  would  not  be  redeemed  from  abhor- 
sometimes  we  wish  to  wave  out  banner  rence,  if  his  reasonings  might  be  bound 
— but  at  any  rate,  some  feeling  which  up  with  the  speeches  of  Burke  without 
he  knows  will  be  speedily  intelligible  to  our  discovering  the  difference.  And 
his  hearer.  "I  think  it  a  very  fine  observe  that  this  discrepancy  cannot  be 
speech,"  he  replies,  let  us  say  on  the  set  down  to  a  mere  wish  to  be  in  sym- 
amiabte  theory,  to  the  Liberal  ;  and  on  pathy  with  the  person  one  is  addressing, 
the  same  piinciple,  when  the  Conserva-  The  principle  on  which  one  selects  a 
tivc  repeats  the  question,  he  tries  to  find  fragment  of  one's  opinion  for  exprca- 
something  which  may  form  the  basis  of  sion  is  quite  distinct  from  the  fact  that 
a  real  discussion,  and  says  "  that  it  did  a  small  fragment  has  to  be  selected,  and 
not  apt)ear  to  him  very  well  adapted  for  the  moral  of  our  fable  would  be  just  the 
its  object."  An  interruption  occurs,  same,  if  we  suppose  the  speaker  animat- 
and  these  words  remain  as  a  summary  ed  by  antagonism,  instead  of  by  sym- 
of  his  entire  view  in  the  mind  of  his  paihy.  If  he  felt  himself  as  many  peo- 
hearer,  who  next  dav  communicates  it  pie  do.  a  Conservative  among  Liberals, 
to  the  Liberal  inquirer.  "  So  your  and  a  Liberal  among  Conservatives— or 
warmest  Liberals  confess  that  Glad-  (to  express  our  meaning  in  a  form  which 
stone's  speech  was  a  very  poor  produc-  itself  becomes  more  tedious  the  moment 
tion,"  he  exclaims,  repeating,  as  he  it  becomes  more  accurate)  if  he  felt  that 
thinks,  "  X's  "  opinion  with  perfect  ac-  the  necessary  truth  for  a  Radical  was 
curacy.  The  indignant  protest  leads  to  that  all  harmless  things  should  be  pre- 
a  repetition  of  the  little  dialogue,  and  served,  so  far  as  they  were  ruoted  in  the 
■'X'  being  proved  to  have  said  to  a  past;  and  for  a  Conservative,  that  all 
Liberal  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  a  harmful  things  should  be  destroyed,  al- 
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though  they  were  rooted  in  the  past —  vapid  queries  again.  But  tbore  valuable 
he  might  be  convicted  of  just  as  much  things  than  his  patience  would  have  to 
insincerity,  when  the  two  came  to  com-  be  sacrificed,  and  these  sinners,  we  fear, 
pare  his  answers  to  the  same  question,  must  be  left  unpunished,  if  the  only  re- 
It  is  the  fact  that  truth  is  a  relation  sources  in  the  hand  of  justice  consist  of 
between  hearer  and  speaker,  and  not  the  tediousness  of  truth, 
that  that  relation  must  be  one  of  sym-  It  is  not  only  in  answer  to  a  question, 
pathy,  which  forces  us,  in  speaking  to  however,  that  we  are  from  this  reason 
different  people,  to  use  different  Ian-  forced  into  untruth.  Even  the  forms  in 
guage.  which  we  are  obliged  to  express  our 
And  if  we  feel  this  necessity  in  mat-  most  spontaneous  feelings  are  sometimes 
ters  which,  like  political  Questions,  are  untruthful,  unless  they  are  intolerably 
regarded  by  a  great  number  of  people  lengthy.  "1  envy  you  your  happi- 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  however  ness,"  we  exclaim  :  and  nothing  is  more 
unintelligible  is  that  point  of  view  to  unlike  envy  than  the  feeling  with  which 
others,  we  shall  feel  it  much  more  press-  we  regard  the  relation  or  possession. 
ingly  in  matters  of  personal  interest  Now,  try  to  translate  the  feeling  which 
and  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  these  are,  we  thus  shortly  express  into  something 
for  the  most  part,  subjects  on  which  that  is  not  misleading.  "  The  sight  of 
nobody  has  any  right  to  ask  questions  ;  your  happiness  brings  vividly  before  me 
but  it  is  surprising  how  often  they  sin  in  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  and 
this  way,  and  even  when  there  is  very  value  of  those  circumstances  on  which 
little  temptation.  The  most  imperti-  it  depends,  and  a  wish  to  partake  in 
Dcnt  questions  are  asked  every  day,  by  them,  if  it  were  possible  without  dimin- 
peoplc  who  are  not  the  least  imperti-  ishlng  your  share  in  them."  We  beg 
nent,  and  who  care  extremely  little  our  reader's  pardon  for  illustrating  our 
about  the  answers.  Most  of  our  read-  theme  so  forcibly  ;  hut  let  him  try  his 
ets,  we  should  imagine,  had  been  asked  hand,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  our  at- 
some  time  or  other  how  some  marriage  tempt.  He  will  find  that  there  is  no 
in  their  immediate  connection  was  liked,  short  way  of  suggesting  this  truth,  but  by 
and  had  not  the  slightest  compunction  saying  what  is  false.  And  in  this  case,  the 
in  answering  untruly.  After  all,  what  falsehood  seems  to  us  particularly  unfort- 
they  avoid  in  amiable  fiction  merely  has  unale.  Our  words  react  on  our  feelings, 
its  place  supplied  by  unamiable  fiction,  and  it  is  a  moral  disaster  to  bring  the 
Suppose  the  hearer  is  informed  of  the  tainting  word  envy  so  near  the  purest 
fact  that  the  marriage  has  been  opposed  emotions  of  our  nature.  The  sight 
as  long  as  possible,  he  would  often  go  of  the  blessings  which  we  do  not  share 
away  with  an  even  more  fallacious  im-  may  raise  the  purest  or  the  most  ignoble 
pression  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  feelings  in  our  heart  ;  the  tediousness 
between  the  two  families  about  to  be  of  truth,  or  the  poverty  of  language, 
connected.  Perhaps  the  best  punish-  forces  us  to  use  one  expression  for  both, 
mcnt  for  asking  impertinent  questions  and  so,  to  some  extent,  actually  to  con- 
would  be,  in   many  cases,    the  extreme  fuse  them. 

tedium  of  listening  to  their  answers,  It  may  be  objected  to  the  above  re- 
only  that  the  school-master's  common-  marks  that  falsehood  may  be.  very  te- 
place,  "  It  hurts  me  more  than  it  hurts  dious,  as  well  as  truth.  It  cannot  be  as- 
you,"  would  be  true  of  the  person  ob-  serted,  indeed,  that  any  form  of  error  is 
liged  to  inflict  it.  To  have  to  listen,  secured  from  tedium.  The  most  heter- 
with  such  an  appearance  of  decent  inter-  odox  doctrine,  the  most  untrustworthy 
est  as  could  hardly  be  withheld  to  the  history,  even  the  most  insincere  slate- 
mixed  feelings  which  are  occasioned  by  ment  about  the  speaker,  may  all  be 
a  marriage,  to  be  obliged  to  understand  made  extremely  wearisome  ;  we  may 
the  proportion  of  regret  in  a  feeling  that  yawn  over  the  most  inaccurate  inforraa- 
we  may  truly  describe  as  satisfaction,  of  tion,  and  under  the  most  unsound  theol- 
heartfelt  joy  in  a  feeling  that  we  are  ogy.  But  the  union  of  error  and  te- 
obliged  to  avow  as  regret,  might  per-  dium  is  the  result  of  mere  superfluity  of 
haps  make  an  impertinent  questioner  naughtiness.  The  fair  virgin  Truth  is 
think   twice  before  he  dropped  out  his  wooed  assiduously  by  this  worthy-bore  ;    1 
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go 'where  she   may,  he  is  not  far  off,  small    compass.     We    should    have   as 

those  who  seek  her  must  perforce  put  up  little  mercy  for  a  man  of  distinguished 

with  at  least  a  sight  of  him.     But  that  literary  power  who  left  a  false  impres- 

Haunting  damsel  Error,  if  she  appears  sion  on  his  hearers,  as  for  a  great  gen- 

in  his  company,  must  seek  him  out ;  he  eral  who  fought  a  duel.     Literary  fame 

never  forces  himself  upon  her,  has,   in  is  as  much  a  guarantee  of  the  power  of 

fact,  no  lurking  tenderness  for  her  what-  conveying    one's   meaning    as    military 

ever.     Brror  may  be  tedious,  but  truth  fame  is  of  courage  ;  the  possessor  of  the 

must  be.     At  least,  it  can  only  escape  first  is  as  guilty  if  he  fails  to  use  his 

the  danger  on  one  of  two  conditions  ;  it  power,  as  is  the  second  if  he  make  use 

must  concern  matters  of  actual  measure-  of  such  an  opportunity  as  a  challenge  to 

ment  and  physical    observation,    or  it  assert  it.     But  the    rank  and    file  of 

roust  be  spoken  by  a  man  of  genius.     It  humanity  have  the  choice,  in  almost  all 

may  be  conveyed    in   a  compendious  the  occurrences  of  life  where  truth  is 

form,   we  presume,   to  the  mathemati-  the  least  difficult,  of  such  tedium  as  we 

cian,  the  physicist,  the  statistician  ;  but  have — not,  we  fear,  without  an  appre- 

the  moment  you  try  to  lell  truths  that  are  ciable  amount  of  practical  illustration 

interesting  to  human  beings  as  such,  the  — suggested  to  the  reader,  or  of  false- 

rooment  you  aim  at  truth  about  charac-  hood.     Which  alternative  a  rigid  stand- 

ter,  you  enter  on  ground  where  truth  ard  of    rightness    would  sanction,    we 

without    tedium    is    the     privilege    of  have   not    attempted     to    decide ;    we 

genius.     We  have  no  intention  of  apol-  merely  record  our  own  belief  that,  as  a 

ogizing  for  the  falsehoods  of  those  gift-  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 

ed  beings  who  can  put  the  truth  in  a  bine  both. — TAe  Spectator. 
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BV   KOBERT    BROWNING    AND    ALFRED   TENNYSON. 

[The  following  verses  were  wriiten  respectively  by  the  two  greatest  English  poets  of  io-<Uj.  at 
the  request  of  Lon]  Dufferin,  on  the  dedication  of  a  toner  built  to  the  memory  of  bis  late  inolber. 
the  Countess  of  Gitford.— Editor  Eclectic] 

Who  hears  of  Helen's  Tower,  may  dream  perchance 

How  the  Greek  Beauty  from  the  Scsen  Gate 

Gazed  on  old  fiiends  unanimous  in  hate, 
Death-doom'd  because  of  her  fair  countenance. 

Hearts  would  leap  otherwise  at  thy  advance, 

Lady,  to  whom  this  Tower  is  consecrate ! 

Like  hers,  thy  face  once  made  all  eyes  elate. 
Yet,  unlike  hers,  was  blessed  by  every  glance. 

The  Tower  of  Hate  is  outworn,  far  and  strange  : 
A  transitory  shame  of  long  ago. 
It  dies  into  the  sand  from  which  it  sprang  ; 
But  thine.  Love's  rock-built  Tower,  shall  fear  no  change  ; 
Cud's  self  laid  stable  earth's  foundations  so. 
When  all  the  morning  stars  together  sang. 

Robert  Browning. 

Helen's  Tower,  here  I  stand. 

Dominant  over  sea  and  land. 

Son's  love  built  me,  and  I  hold 

Mother's  love  engraved  in  gold. 

Love  is  in  and  out  of  time, 

I  am  mortal  stone  and  lime.  /^  i 
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Would  my  granite  girth  iTere  strong 
As  either  love,  to  last  as  long, 
I  should  wear  my  crown  entire 
To  and  thro'  the  Doomsday  fire. 
And  be  found  of  angel  eyes 
In  earth's  recuTTing  Paradise. 

A.  Tenkvson. 


THE  POSSIBLE  SUSPENSION  OF  OLD  AGE. 

BY    W.  O.  DAWSON. 

In  bygone  times  those  profound  mys-  gradual  process  of  ossification  is  un- 
ties and  metaphysicians,  the  Rosicru-  doubtedly  present ;  but  after  passing 
cians,  and  still  earlier,  the  Alchemists  middle  life,  the  ossific  tendency  be- 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the  Elixir  comes  more  markedly  developed,  until 
of  Life.  it  finally  ushers  in  senile  decrepitude. 

They  asserted  that  old  age  might  be  These  earthy  deposits  in  the  various 
retarded,  and  life  considerably  prolong-  organs  during  old  age  matetiatly  inter- 
ed  by  means  of  an  elixir,  preventing,  or  fere  with  the  due  performance  of  their 
rather  suspending,  physical  decay,  respective  functions. 
The  celebrated  English  Rosicrucian  Dr.  Hence  we  find  imperfect  circulation 
Flood,  whose  writings  became  famous  is  in  the  aged,  owing  to  the  heart  becom- 
said  himself  to  have  attained  the  cen-  ing  partially  ossified,  and  the  arteries 
tury.  Modern  science  has  recently  blocked  with  calcareous  matter  inter- 
made  more  startling  discoveries  than  fering  with  that  free  passage  of  blood 
even  those  of  which  the  Alchemists  upon  which  nutrition  depends,  so  the 
dreamed.  The  possibility  of  prolong-  repair  of  the  body  naturally  becomes 
ing  life  has  throughout  all  ages  been  impaired  thereby, 
deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  great  think-  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his  luminous 
ers,  among  whose  numbers  the  illus-  work,  "  The  Physiology  of  Common 
trioua  Bacon  and  Hufeland  are  enroll-  Life,"  truly  observes  :  "  If  the  repair 
ed.  In  the  following  article  we  shall  were  always  identical  with  the  waste, 
endeavor  to  furnish  our  readers  with  life  would  then  only  be  terminated  by 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  relative  accident,  never  ly  old  age.  Both  Bichat 
to  the  possible  suspension  of  old  age.  and  Baillie  considered  that  the  greater 
Imprimis — old  age  is  of  two  varieties —  number  of  persons  over  sixty  suffer 
premature,  and  that  caused  by  the  lapse  more  or  less  from  arterial  ossification. 
of  time.  Premature  age,  as  engendered  When  the  heart's  valves  become  carti- 
by  various  mental  and  physical  excesses,  laginous,  they  consequently  fail  to  pro- 
comes  not  within  our  present  notice,  pel  the  blood  to  its  destinations,  this 
The  principal  characteristics  of  old  age,  fluid  being  further  obstructed  by  the 
as  demonstrated  by  anatomical  research,  ossified  and  contracted  condition  of  the 
are  a  deposition  of  fibrinous,  gelati-  arteries  themselves. 
nous,  and  earthy  deposits  in  the  system.  In  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  nutrition 
Every  organ  in  the  body  during  old  age  ^s  perfectly  carried  out,  there  being  no 
is  especially  prone  to  these  ossific  dep-  blockages  to  impede  the  circulating  sys- 
osilions-  These  earthy  deposits  have  tern  upon  the  due  performance  of  which 
been  found  to  consist  principally  of  physical  reparation  depends, 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  com-  Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind,  we 
bined  with  other  calcareous  salts,  ac-  plainly  perceive  that  the  real  change 
cording  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  C  T.  which  produces  old  age  is,  in  truth, 
B.  Williams,  F.R.S.  "That  man  be-  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sl<yw  but  steady 
gins  in  a  gelatinous  and  terminates  in  accumulation  of  calcareous  matter  through- 
an  osseous   (or  bony)   condition"   has  out  the  system. 

been  truly  observed  by  a  French  physi-        It  is  owing  to  these  depositions  that 

cian.     From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  a  the  structure  of  every  organ  is,  altered. 
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iheir  elasticity  giving  way  to  senile 
rigidity.  Blockages  of  various  organs 
then  commence,  until,  at  last,  one  of 
the  vital  organs  becomes  impeded,  caus- 
ing death.  The  idea  that  old  age  was 
brought  about  by  failure  of  the  so-called 
vital  principle  has  long  since  been  dis' 
carded  by  science.  Now  in  reality  the 
true  cauie  of  gradual  disintegration  in 
the  various  organs  is  the  fact  that  they 
become  inadequately  supplied  with 
blood,  .upon  which  the  renovation  of 
their  structures  depends.'    , 

While  speaking  of  calcareous  and  os- 
seous degenerations,  that  eminent  au- 
thority. Dr.  C.  T.  B.  Williams,  F  R.S., 
observes  at  page  251  of  his  splendid 
work,  "  The  Principles  of  Medicine," 
"  This  process  is  there  given  to  be 
viewed  as  almost  entirely  of  a  chem- 
ical nature,  consisting  in  the  concre- 
tion and  accumulation  of  calcareous 
salts,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime." 
The  causes  of  old  age  bring,  therefore, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  ossific  de- 
posits. We  will  now  proceed  to  eluci- 
date the  principal  influences  leading  to 
the  condition  we  have  described. 

Having  arrived  at  the  predisposing 
causes  of  senile  decay,  it  yet  remains 
for  us  to  go  still  further,  and  seek  out 
their  origin.  The  two  principal  sources 
of  old  age  are  fibrinous  and  gelatinous 
substances  ;  secondly,  calcareous  depo- 
sitions. According  to  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Mr.  de  Lacy  Evans,  the 
origin  of  the  former  may  undouBtedly 
be  traced  to  the  destructive  action  of 
atmospheric  oxygen,  and  this  proposi- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
argument. 

In  the  air  we  breathe,  the  relative 
proportions  of  osygen  to  nitrogen  are 
22  to  78.  Although  oxygen  is  in  far 
smaller  bulk,  yet  it  is  the  most  active 
element.  Now,  oxygen  has  an  afhnity 
for  every  other  element  except  fluorine* 
thereby  forming  the  oxides.  Oxygen 
plays  by  far  the  most  important  part  in 
those  chemical  changes  constantly  at 
work  within  the  animal  economy,  life 
itself  being  but  a  constant  waste  by  oxi- 
dation, and  reparation  by  food.  In  the 
blood  exists  albumen  and  fibrine, 
themselves  resolved  into  component 
elements  —  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, oxygen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 
Fibrine   has  been   said   to  contain    1.5 


per  cent  more  oxygen  than  albumen. 
Now,  oxidation  converts  albumen  into 
fibrine,  flbrtne  itself  being  but  an  oxide 
of  albumen. 

Although  unquestionably  fibrine  nour- 
ishes the  organs  of  our  bodies  by  re- 
pairing their  waste,  yet  a  great  deal  cf 
this  substance  accumulates  in  course  of 
lime,  lessening  the  calibre  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  thereby  causing  their  indura- 
tion. 

It  therefore  follows  that,  as  time  goes 
on  (old  age),  fibrinous  and  gelatinous 
depositions  become  noticeable.  Conse- 
quently, as  hbrine  is  an  o::ide  of  albu- 
men, so  also  is  gelatine  an  oxide  of  fib- 
rine, due  to  the  action  of  oxygen  on  the 
fibrine  deposited  by  the  blood.  A  fur- 
ther effect  of  oxidation  causes  part  of 
these  substances  to  be  decomposed,  and 
subsequently  eliminated  through  the 
kidneys  as  compounds  of  ammonia  and 
urea.  There  is  always  a  continual 
struggle  progressing  in  our  systems 
between  accumulation  and  elimination. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  fibrinous  and  gelati- 
nous accumulations  of  old  age  are  chiefly 
traceable  to  the  chemical  action  of  at- 
mospheric oxygen. 

The  calcareous  deposits  next  claim 
our  attention,  being  proved  by  anatomi- 
cal investigation  to  be  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  old  age. 

In  the  human  body  water  forms  70 
per  cent  of  its  aggregate  weight,  in  fact 
there  is  not  a  single  tissue  which  does 
not  contain  water  as  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient. Now  water  holds  certain  salts  in 
solution,  which  become  more  or  less  de- 
posited, notwithstanding  the  large  pro- 
portion eliminated  through  the  secre- 
tions. Nevertheless  it  is  only  a  matter 
of'  time  before  these  minute  particles 
deposited  by  the  blood  have  a  marked 
effect  in  causing  the  stiffness  and  arid- 
ity of  advancing  life.  The  reason  why 
in  early  life  the  deposit  of  earthly  salts 
is  so  infinitesimal  is  simply  because  they 
have  not  had  time  to  accumulate.  It  is 
the  old  kitchen  boiler  which  is  found 
full  of  incrustations,  not  the  new  one, 
time  not  having  been  sufficient  for  their 
deposit.  M.  de  Canu  proved  by  analy- 
sis that  human  blood  contains  com- 
pounds of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron, 
averaging  2.1  in  every  looopartst  This 
clearly  demonstrates  that  in  the  blood 
itself    are    contained  the    e»t)i    salts. 
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which  gradually  become  deposited  in  the  suitable  in  order  to  retard  old  age  and 

system.  thereby  prolong  existence.     The  most 

Blood  being  made  from  the  assimila-  rational  treatment  with  a  view  to  retard 
tion  of  food,  it  is  therefore  to  food  itself  old  age  is  in  the  first  place  to  endeavor 
we  must  primarily  look  for  the  origin  of"  as  far  as  possible  to  counteract  the  exces- 
these  earthy  deposits.  Besides  provid-  sive  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen ; 
ing  the  requisite  elements  of  nutrition,  secondly,  to  retard  the  deposit  of  ossific 
food  contains  calcareous  salts,  which,  matter  and  as  far  as  possible  to  dissolve 
upon  being  deposited  in  the  arteries,  partially  formed  calcareous  concretions, 
veins,  and  capillaries,  become  the  proxb-  Distilled  water  and  diluted  phosphoric 
mate  cause  of  ossification  and  old  age.  acid  are  believed  by  Mr.  de  Lacy 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  says  with  truth  in  his  Evans  to  have  the  desired  effect.  When 
"  Physiology  of  Common  Life,"  "  More-  considering  their  special  action  we  can- 
over,  in  food  we  are  constantly  inlro-  not  but  fully  coincide' with  him  as  to 
ducing  different  substances  which  pro-  their  eSicacy  in  retarding  old  age  by 
duce  variatious  id  the  nutrition  of  the  their  combined  chemical  action.  Now 
parts.  These  differences  accumulate  distilled  water  alone  has  a  powerful  ac-  . 
their  influence  in  those  changes  named  tion  owing  to  its  solvent  properties, 
ages,  and  they  culminate  in  the  final  thereby  dissolving  and  excreting  the  ex- 
change named  dealh."  cess   of    earthy    salts   which    otherwise 

Having  now  traced  the  primary  exist-  would  become  blocked  up  in  the  system, 
ence  of  calcareous  m&XXtx  to  foodilsci/,  gradually  storing  up  those  blockages 
it  is  consequently  a  subject  of  no  small  which  in  time  cause  old  age.  The  sol- 
moment  to  ascertain  those  varieties  of  vent  properties  of  distilled  water  are  so 
dietetic  articles  containing  these  salts,  great  ^fr  ,rr  that  on  distillation  in  vessels 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  we  eat  it  actually  dissolves  small  particles  of 
does  contain  theii(i  to  a  greater  or  less  them.  Now  the  generality  of  waters 
degree.  The  cereals  have  been  found  contain  more  or  less  carbonate  of  lime, 
most  rich  in  earth  salts  ;  so  bread  itself,  and  are  lo  be  avoided,  especially  those 
the  so-called  staEf  of  hfe,  except  in  from  chalky  soils,  tending  as  they  do  to 
great  moderation,  assuredly  favors  the  produce  calcareous  deposits.  The  ac- 
deposition  of  these  salts  in  the  system,  tion  of  distilled  water  as  a  beverage  is 
The  more  nitrogenous  our  food,  the  briefly  as  follows :  First,  its  absorption 
greater  its  percentage  in  calcareous  into  the  blood  is  rapid  ;  second,  it  keeps 
matter ;  thus  a  diet  composed  princi-  soluble  those  salts  already  existing  in 
pally  of  fruit,  from  its  lack  of  nitrogen,,  the  blood,  thereby  precluding  their  un- 
is  best  adapted  for  suspending  ossific  due  deposit ;  third,  it  facilitates  in  a 
deposits.  Moderation  in  eating  must  marked  degree  their  elimination  by 
ever  be  of  great  value  as  an  agent  for  means  of  excretion.  After  middle  life 
retarding  the  advent  of  senility.  Large  a  daily  use  of  distilled  water  is  highly 
eaters  more  rapidly  bring  about  these  beneficial  V3  those  desirous  of  retarding 
ossilic  deposits,  owing  to  having  taken  old  age,  and  it  is  also  a  useful  adjunct 
more  food  into  the  stomach  than  it  is  for  adverting  stone  in  the  bladder  and 
able  to    utilize    or  excrete,  the  result  kidneys. 

being  naturally  a  more  rapid  blockage.  Lastly   we    have    ts    deal    with    the 

According  lo  the  researches  of  Mr.  de  special  beneficial  action  of  diluted  phos- 

Lacy  Evans  it  would  appear  that  the  phoric  acid  when  mixed  with   distilled 

following    articles    of    food    contained  water    and    consumed    daily.       If  well 

least  of  the    earth's  salts:    ist.    Fruits  diluted  with  distilled  water  it  is  perhaps 

(chiefly  owing  to  their  lack  of  nitrogen),  the    most    powerful    means   known    to 

2d.     Fish     and    poultry.       3d.    Young  science  for  suspending  old  age.     Dilut- 

mutton  and  veal.     Old  mutton  and  beef  ed  phosphoric  acid  possesses  the  follow- 

from  age  contain  a   large   quantity  of  ing  great  merits  :     It  prevents  the  ac- 

earthy  matter.  cumulation    of    earthy   salts   and    also 

It  Jiecomes     self-evident,    therefore,  facilitates  their  elimination.     Secondly, 

that  living  moderately  and  as  much  as  by  its    great    affinity   for   oxygen    those 

possible  on  a  diet  containing  a  »i/a/m«fft  fibrinous  and    gelatinous  deposits    pre- 

amount  of  earthy  particles  is  clearly  most  viously  alluded  to  aie  held  in,  abeyance 


3  aie  held  in,  abeyance 
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by  its  use.  Thns  by  dts  double  agency, 
combined  with  distilled  water,  we  have 
a  most  valuable  preventive  against  the 
primary  causes  of  old  age,  which  its 
daily  use  holds  in  check,  Hypophos- 
phites  are  believed  to  exercise  a  like 
action,  as  on  becoming  phosphates 
through  fixing  the  oxyy;en  from  the 
blood,  undue  oxidation  (waste  of  the 
tissues)  is  to  a  great  extent  prevented. 

To  sum  up  shortly  what  has  already 
been  advanced,  according  to  the  teach- 
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ings  of  modern  science  the  most  ration- 
al and  certain  means  of  retarding  old 
age  are  by  avoiding  all  foods  rich  in  the 
earth  salts,  and  by  taking  daily  two  or 
three  tumblerfuls  of  distilled  water  with 
about  lo  to  15  drops  of  diluted  phos- 
phoric acid  in  each  glassful.  Thus  arc 
the  inimical  salts  held  in  solution  and 
their  excretion  daily  effected.  The 
jneans  herein  advocated  have  also  an- 
other great  advantage,  viz.,  that  they  can- 
not possibly  do  any  harm. — Knowledge. 


SENILIA:    PROSE   POEMS   BY   IVAN   TURGENIEF. 


Workman.  Why  do  you  come  here  ? 
What  do  you  want '  Vou  do  not  be- 
long to  us  !     Be  off  ! 

The  Man  with  the  White  Hands. 
I  do  belong  to  you,  brother. 

Workman.  No,  indeed  !  You,  one  of 
us  1  What  an  idea  1  Look  at  my 
hands  !  Are  they  not  soiled  ?  They 
smell  of  animals  and  of  manure  :  but 
look  at  yours,  they  are  white  ;  how  can 
they  smell  ? 

The  Man  with  the  White  Hands 
{offering  his  hands).  There  ;  smell 
them  ! 

Workman.  \Vhat  the  devil  is  this  ? 
They  seem  to  smell  of  iron  ! 

The  Man  with  the  White  Hands. 
They  do.  For  six  years  they  were  hung 
with  chains. 

Workman.  And  wherefore  ? 

The  Man  with  the  White  Hands. 
Because  I  labored  for  your  welfare  ; 
because  I  longed  to  free  you— lowly, 
ignorant  men  ;  because  I  resisted  your 
oppressors — revolted.  .  ,  .  This  is 
why  I  was  imprisoned  ! 

Workman.  So  !  Imprisoned  ?  And 
who  bade  you  revolt  ? 

Two  Years  After. 

Another  Workman  {to  the  first). 
Listen,  Peter  ;  the  last  summer  but  one 
since,  a  Man  with  White  Hands  came 
here  ;  he  talked  with  you  ! 

The  first  Workman.  Well !  what 
of  him  ? 

The  other  Workman.  Only  think  ; 


he  is  to  be  hanged  to-day  !  That  is  the 
sentence. 

The  first  Workman.  Has  he  re- 
volted again  ? 

The  other  Workman.  Yes. 

The  first  Workman.  So !  .  .  . 
I  say,  brother  Dmitry,  cannot  we  man- 
age to  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  the  rope 
with  which  he  will  be  hanged  ?  They  say 
that  great,  great  luck  will  befall  the 
house  which  possesses  such  a  rope. 

The  other  Workman.  That  is  true, 
brother  Peter  ;  we  must  try  to  do  so. 

Afril,  1878. 

The  Rose. 

The  last  day  of  August — the  begin- 
ning of  autumn. 

The  sun  is  sinking.  An  unexpected 
but  swiftly-passing  shower  of  rain,  with- 
out thunder  and  lightning,  has  jast 
fallen  over  our  wide  plain. 

The  garden  before  the  house  glowed 
in  the  red  evening,  and  steamed  with  the 
moisture  of  the  rain. 

She  sat  by  the  table  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  gazed  fixedly  and  thought- 
fully through  the  half-opened  door  into 
the  garden. 

I  knew  what  was  passing  in  her  mind  ; 
that,  at  this  moment,  after  a  short  but 
painful  struggle,  she  had  yielded  to  a 
feeling  which  she  could  no  longer  over- 

Suddenly,  she  rose,  went  hastily  into 
the  garden,  and  disappeared. 

An  hour  elapsed — two  hours  ;  she 
did  not  return. 

Then  I  arose,  quitted  the  house,  and 
went  along  the  same  path  that  she — I 
did  not  doubt  it — had  taken.  Around  me 
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all  was  daik  ;  the  ni|{ht  had  set  in.  But 
upon  the  wet  sand  of  ihe  path  glim- 
mered A.  round,  red  object,  visible  even 
in  the  darkness. 

I  stooped  down.  It  was  a  little, 
scarcely-blown  rose.  Two  hours  before 
I  had  noticed  this  same  lose  in  her 
bosom. 

Tenderly  *I  raised  the  fallen  flower 
from  the  earth  and  placed  it  on  the  table 
in  the  chamber,  before  her  chair. 

At  last  she  returned  ;  she  stepped 
lightly  across  the  room,  and  seated  her- 
self by  the  table. 

Her  countenance  now  was  paler,  but 
more  animated ;  her  sparkling,  half- 
closed,  and  contracted  eyes  glanced 
around  with  some  slight  confusion. 

Suddenly,  she  perceived  the  rose  ;  she 
took  it  up,  looked  -at  its  soiled  and 
crumpled  petals,  and  tears  shone  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  weep?"  I  asked. 

"For  this  rose.  Look  what  has 
happened  to  it." 

And  then  a  fancy  struck  me  that  I 
would  make  a  profound  observation. 

"  Your  tears  will  wash  away  these 
stains."  I  spoke  with  a  peculiar  accent. 

"  Tears  do  not  cleanse,  they  scorch," 
she  replied  ;  and  she  turned  and  flung 
the  blossom  into  the  expiring  embers  of 
the  fire. 

"And  fire  licorches  still  better  than 
tears,"  she  exclaimed,  not  without 
pride ;  and  her  beautiful  eyes  yet  wet 
with  tears  smiled  a  happy  challenge. 

And  then  1  knew  that  she  also  had 
been  scorched. 

^/nV,  1B76. 

Alms. 

An  infirm  old  man  passed  along  a 
broad  highway,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  large  town.  His  gait  was  unsteady, 
his  wasted  feet  slipped  and  stumbled 
feebly  and  heavily,  as  if  the  movement 
were  unusual ;  his  clothes  were  tattered, 
and  his  uncovered  head  sank  upon  his 
breast.     He  was  quite  exhausted. 

He  seated  himself  upon  a  chance  stone 
by  the  roadside  ;  he  bent  down,  and 
leaned  back  ;  he  covered  his  face  with 
both  hands,  and  through  the  parted 
fingers  tears  dropped  upon  the  dry,  gray 
dust  of  the  road.  He  was  thinking  of 
his  past. 

Once  he  was  strong  and  rich  ;  he  had 
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ruined  his  health,  and  had  parted  with 
his  wealth  to  friends  and  foes.  And  he 
had  not  a  morsel  of  bread.  All  had  for- 
saken him  ;  the  friends  sooner  than  the 
foes.  Should  he  indeed  humble  himself 
so  far  as  to  ask  alms  ?  His  heart  was 
filled  with  bitterness.  ...  He  was 
ashamed. 

And  his  tears  fell  ceaselessly,  moisten- 
ing the  gray  dust. 

Suddenly  he  heard  himself  called  by 
name  ;  he  raised  his  head  and  saw  an 
unknown  man  before  him. 

This  one's  countenance  was  tranquil 
and  dignified,  still  not  severe  ;  his  eyes 
glittered  not,  but  they  were  clear  ;  his 
look  was  penetrating,  but  not  forbidding. 

"  Thou  hast  given  away  the  whole  of 
thy  fortune, ' '  he  spoke  in  a  quiet  tone, 
"and  dost  thou  regret  that  thou  hast 
done  good?" 

"  No,  I  regret  it  not,"  replied  the  old 
man  sighing,  "  but   now   I   must  die." 

"  Had  there  been  no  poor  upon  the 
earth  to  stretch  out  their  hands  toward 
thee,"  continued  the  Unknown,  "  then 
woutdst  thou  have  lacked  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bestow  charity  ;  the  cause  for  it 
would  have  been  wanting." 

The  old  m^n  answered  not,  and  fell 
reflecting. 

"Then  banish  pride,  poor  man," 
added  the  Unknown,  "  go,  stretch  out 
your  hand,  give  other  good  men  an 
opportunity  of  proving  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  are  good." 

The  old  man  trembled  and  looked 
up,  .  .  .  but  the  unknown  had  van- 
ished. ...  In  the  distance  he  saw  a 
traveller. 

He  went  lip  to  him,  and  extended  his 
hand.  The  traveller  turned  away  with 
a  gloomy  mien,  and  gave  him  nothing. 

Another  traveller  followed  this  one — 
and  he  gave  the  old  man  a  small  alms. 

The  old  man  bought  bread  with  the 
gift  he  had  received,  and  the  begged 
bread  tasted  sweet ;  his  heart  no  longer 
felt  ashamed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
glorified  by  a  quiet  happiness. 

May,  1878. 

The  Insect. 

I  dreamt  that  some  twenty  of  us  sat 
together  in  a  large  chamber  by  an  open 
window. 

Women,  children,  old  men,  were  o 
the   party.     Ail  conversed  fPV'^^)F50|c 
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lain  well-known  theme ;  each  talked 
eagerly,  and  scarcely  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  others. 

Suddenly,  a  large  insect,  about  two 
werschoks  in  length,  flew  into  the  room 
with  rustling  wings ;  it  circled  around, 
and  then  settled  upon  the  wall. 

It  resembled  a  fly  or  a  wasp.  Its 
body  was  a  dirty-brown  color,  and  its 
hard  flat  wings  were  of  the  same  hue  ; 
it  had  cleft,  hairy  feet,  and  a  head  large 
and  angular  as  that  of  a  dragon-fly. 
Both  feet  and  head  were  blood  red. 

This  remarkable  insect  turned  its  head 
continually  up  and  down,  right  and  left, 
moving  its  feet  at  ,the  same  time.  .  .  . 
Then,  suddenly,  it  detached  itself  from 
the  wall,  Hew  rustling  through  the  room, 
settled  again,  and  commenced  the  same 
annoying  and  disgusting  evolutions  with- 
out stirring  from  the  spot. 

We  all'  exclaimed  with  aversion,  fear, 
and  even  terror.  .  .  .  No  one  had  ever 
seen  anything  like  it  before,  and  all 
cried  :  "  Drive  the  horrible  creature 
out?"  All  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
at  a  safe  distance — but  no  one  would 
venture  to  approach  it,  .  .  .  and 
whenever  the  insect  flew  about,  all  in- 
voluntarily retreated, 

But  one  of  us,  a  pale  young  man, 
looked  at  us  with  surprise.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled,  and 
could  not  make  out  what  had  happened 
to  us,  and  why  we  were  so  agitated. 
He  did  not  see  the  insect,  neither  did 
he   hear  the    evil-boding    rustle   of    its 

Suddenly  the  insect  appeared  to  stare 
at  him.  It  soared  on  high,  and,  alight- 
ing on  his  head,  slung  hmt  upon  the 
brow.  The  young  man  uttered  a  low 
cry,  and  fell  down  dead. 

The  fearful  insect  flew  away.  .  ,  . 
Then  we  guessed  for  the  flrst  time  what 
manner  of  guest  it  had  been. 

May,  1878. 

The  Cabbage  Soup. 

The  only  son  of  a  peasant  widow 
woman,  a  vouth  twenty  years  old,  and 
the  best  workman  in  the  village,  was 
dead. 

The  great  lady  of  the  village,  who  had 
heard  of  the  widow's  toss,  went  to  pay 
her  a  visit  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

She  found  the  poor  woman  at  home. 
She  stood  by  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
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the  hut,  and  slowly,  with  a  regular 
movement  of  her  right  hand,  she 
scooped  up  cabbage  soup  out  of  a  souty 
pot,  and  swallowed  one  spoonful  after 
another. 

.  The  old  woman's  face  was  gloomy  and 
bitter,  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  ; 
.  .  .  nevertheless  she  held  herself  as 
calm  and  erect  as  if  she  were  in  church. 
"  Good  God !"  thought  the  lady. 
"  To  be  able  to  eat  at  such  a  moment ! 
.  .  .  How  utterly  without  feeling 
these  people  are." 

And  the  lady  just  then  recollected 
that  when  she,  some  years  ago,  had  lost 
her  little  daughter  nine  years  old,  she 
had  in  her  sorrow  even  refused  to  rent 
a  charming  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Petersburg,  and  that  she  had  remained 
in  town  the  whole  summer  !  And  this 
woman  was  eating  cabbage  soup  ! 

At  last  the  lady  grew  impatient. 
"  Tatjana,"  she  exclaimed,  "  for  God's 
sake  !  .  .  .  I  cannot  but  feel  aston- 
ished !  .  .  .  Did  you  not  love  your 
son  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  not 
lost  your  appetite  ?  How  can  you  eat 
cabbage  soup  at  such  a  time  ?" 

"  My  son  Wassja  is  dead,"  said  the 
woman  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  pent-up 
tears  flowed  afresh  down  her  hollow 
cheeks,  "  and  now  my  end  also  is  near  ! 
The  head  of  my  living  body  has  been 
taken  away  from  me  !  .  .  .  But  is  that 
any  reason  for  spoiling  the  soup  ?  It  is 
nicely  salted." 

The, great  lady  merely  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  went  away.  She  can  have 
salt  cheaply. 

May,  1878. 

The  Happy  Land. 

Oh  land  of  happiness,  oh  land  of  joy, 
of  light,  of  youth,  of  enjoyment  \  Now 
have  I  seen  thee— -in  a  dream. 

We  were  in  a  beautiful,  richly-decked 
boat.  Beneath  the  wantoning  pennon, 
the  white  sail  swelled  like  the  breast  of 
a  swan. 

My  companions  were  unknown  to  me, 
but  they  were  equally  young,  gay,  and 
happy  as  I  ;  my  whole  being  felt  they 
were  so. 

Still  I  hardly  noticed  them.  I  'saw 
all  around  me  only  the  boundless,  azure- 
hued  sea,  covered  with  the  dense  golden 
scales  of  the  rippling  water ;  above  my 
head  hung  just  such  another  iwundlcs 
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azure  sea,  and  along  this  sea  glided  the 
joyful  sun,  smiling  and  triumphant- 

From  among  us  rose  occasionally  a 
loud,  jocund  laugh,  like  unto  the  laugh- 
ter of  gods. 

And  from  time  to  time  verses  escaped 
from  parted  lips — verses  full  of  heavenly 
beauty,  inspiration,  and  pover.  .  .  . 
The  heaven  above  seemed  to  answer 
musically,  and  the  surrounding  sea 
quiveredsympathetically.  Then  ensued 
a  blissful  repose. 

Lightly  tossed  upon  the  gentle  wave- 
lets, floated  the  swift  boat ;  no  breeze 
stirred  it— our  own  throbbing  hearts 
directed  its  course.  As  if  it  were  a  liv- 
ing creature,  it  slid  along,  obedient  to 
our  wishes. 

We  passed  islands  on  our  voyage. 
Enchanted  islands,  gleaming  with  all 
the  hues  of  the  most  precious  jewels, 
rubies,  and  emeralds.  Intoxicating 
vapors  arose  from  the  swelling  shores. 
One  of  these  Islands  covered  us  with  a 
shower  of  white  roses  and  May  flowers, 
and  long-pinioned,  rainbow-hued  birds 
soared  out  of  others. 

These  birds  flew  in  wide  circles 
around  our  heads,  the  May  bells  and 
roses  melted  into  a  pearly  foam,  which 
glided  by  the  side  of  our  vessel. 

Simultaneously  with  the  flowers  and 
the  birds,  sweet,  alluring  sounds  pene- 
trated toward  us.  .  .  .  As  if  by  magic, 
women's  voices  arose  ;  and  all  around, 
heaven  and  earth,  the  waving  of  the 
swelling  sail,  the  murmur  of  the  current 
round  the  helm — all  spoke  of  love, 
happy,  blessed  love. 

And  the  loved  one  of  each  of  us  was 
present,  .  .  .  invisible  and  yet  near. 
But  one  moment — and  her  eyes  sparkle, 
her  smile  is  there.  Her  hand  clasps 
thine,  and  leads  thee  into  an  eternal 
Paradise. 

Oh  Land  of  Happiness  !     I  saw  thee 
in  a  dream. 
/WW.  1878. 

Who  is  the  Richer  ? 

When  the  wealthy  Rothschild  is 
praised  in  my  hearing — who,  out  of  his 
enormous  revenues,  spends  thousands 
on  the  education  of  poor  children,  on 
the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  on  the  care 
of  infirm  old  men — I  feel  moved,  and 
praise  him. 

Still,  while  I  am   praising  him,  and 
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feeling  thus  touched,  t  involuntarily 
think  of  a  poor  peasant  family,  who 
took  an  orphan — a  poor  relation^into 
their  miserable,  shattered  hut. 

"  We  will  take  Kate  to  live  with  us," 
said  the  wife  ;  "  it  is  true  it  will  cost  us 
our  last  groschen  ;  we  shall  not  even 
have  salt  to  flavor  our  soup.   .   .  .   '' 

"  Well,  we  can  eat  it  without  salt," 
answered  the  peasant,  her  husband- 
Rothschild  ranks  far  below  this  peas- 
ant ! 
July,  1 8  78. 

Oi.D  Age- 

There  came  sad  and  gloomy  days. 

Sickness,  the  misfortunes  of  loved 
ones,  the  chill  and  gloom  of  old  age. 
All  that  thou  lovedst,  that  was  dear  and 
precious  unto  thee — all  is  oy,er,  and  has 
fallen  into  ruins.  Thy  path  lies  down- 
ward. ^ 

What  is  to  be  done?  Wail?  La- 
ment ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  of  any  avail. 

An  aged,  worn-out  tree  bears  few  and 
small  leaves.     Still  it  is  verdant. 

Retire  into  your  inward  life,  turn 
round  and  live  in  your  recollections  ; 
there,  far  in  the  deplhs  of  your  self- 
concentrated  soul,  your  early  life,  now 
accessible  to  you  alone,  will  blossom 
afresh  for  you  as  a  fresh  and  fragrant 
evergreen,  with  the  strength  and  sweet- 
ness of  youth. 

But  be  wary,  poor  old  man — gaze  not 
into  the  distance ! 

July,  1878. 

The  Newspaper  Correspondent, 

Two  friends  are  seated  together  at  a 
table,  and  drink  tea. 

Suddenly  a  noise  arises  in  the  street, 
with  sounds  of  abuse  and  scornful  laugh- 
ter. 

"  They  are  mobbing  some  one  .'"  re- 
marks one  of  the  friends,  looking  out. 

"  A  delinquent  !  .  .  .  Perhaps  a 
murderer  !"  cries  the  other.  "  Listen  ! 
Whatever  he  may  be,  such  an  unjust 
proceeding  should  not  be  permitted. 
Come,  we  will  rescue  him." 

"  But  it  is  no  murderer  whom  they 
are  thrashing." 

"Not  a  murderer?  Then  he  is  a 
thief  !  Come  instantly,  and  let  us  save 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  mob." 

"  He  is  not  a  thief  either."     ,—  1 
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"Not  a  thief?    Then  he  must  be  a  expresses    no    sjinipalhy.)      From     his 

cashier,  a  railway  director,  an  army  con-  head  hang  a  few  empty  crushed  ears  of 

tractor,  a  Russian  Maecenas,   a  lawyer,  corn,  mingled  with  dry  blades  of  grass, 

a    well-intentioned   editor,  or  a  public  A.  coarse,  gray  garment  covers  his  loins  ; 

benefactor !  ,  ,  ,  Say      nothing,      but  his  wings,  of  a  dull,   dark  blue   hue, 

come  along,  and  we  will  rescue  him."  move  slowly  and  threateningly. 

"No,  ..  J  it  is  a  newspaper  corre-  Both  youths  appear  to  be  inseparable 

spondent  who  is  going  to  be  thrashed. ' '  companions. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !     A  newspaper  corre-  Each  leans  upon  the  other's  shoulder, 

spondent !     Now,  look  here,  let  us  first  The  soft  hand  of  the  first  lies  hke   a 

finish  our  tea."  swelling   cluster   of    grapes    upon    the 

July,  1878.  shoulder  of  the  second  ;  and  this  one's 

meagre  hand  rests  with  its  bony  fingers 

iwo  Brothers.  like  a  serpent  upon  the  rounded  breast 

I  had  a  vision.  of  the  first. 

Two  angels  appeared  before  me — two  And  I  hear  a  voice  and  listen  : 

genies.  "  Love      and      Hunger — two     own 

Icall  them  genies,  forboth  were  with-  brothers,  the  two  foundation  pillars  of 

out    clothing,  and    long,  strong   wings  everything  that    has  life  stand   before 

sprang  frotn  their  shoulders.  thee. 

Both  were  youths.  The  one — well  "  All  hfe  rouses  itself  to  feed,  and 
built,  brilliant,  and  dark-hfiired.  He  feeds  itself  to  beget  other  life. 
had  fiery,  brown  eyes,  with  thick  eye-  "  Love  and  Hunger — their  object  is 
lashes  -,  his  look  was  insinuating,  bright,  the  same,  ihe  maintenance  of  life,  one's 
and  longing  ;  his  countenance  beaming  own  and  others'  ;  life's  all  in  all." 
and  steadfast,  the  expression  a  trifle  Augutt,  1S78. 
bold  and  insolent.  The  full,  rosy  lips  _  ,,  ,  ^  »,  ^ 
quivered  from  time  to  time.  The  youlh  To  the  Memory  of  J.  P.  W-Skaja. 
smiled  with  the  air  of  aruler,  idly  and  She  laid  there,  dying  of  typhus,  for 
consciously  ;  a  magniBcent  garland  two  long  weeks.  There — in  a  desolate 
crowned  his  bright  locks,  and  nearly  Bulgarian  village,  under  the  shelter  of 
rested  upon  his  velvety  brows.  A  gay  an  old  shed,  wliich  had  hastily  been 
leopard  skin,  held  together  by  a  golden  transformed  into  a  field  hospital, 
arrow,  hung  loosely  from  his  shoulders  She  was  unconscious,  and  none  of  the 
down  lo  his  arched  hips.  The  plumage  surgeons  paid  any  lieed  to  her  ;  only 
of  his  wings  shimmered  rosily  ;  theirex-  the  wounded  soldiers,  whom  she  had 
tremiiies  were  brightest  red,  as  if  they  nursed  so  long  as  her  feet  would  carry 
had  been  dyed  in  fresh  purple  blood,  her,  stood  in  ranks  round  her  infected 
From  time  to  time  a  shiver  passed  couch,  ready  to  bring  a  few  drops  of 
through  his  frame,  which  was  accom-  water  in  a  pot  to  moisten  her  parched  lips, 
panied  by  a  silvery  sound,  like  the  tinkle  She  was  young  and  fair.  She  had 
of  a  spring  shower,  moved  in  the  highest  circles  ;  great  dig- 
The  other  genie  is  lean,  and  his  com-  nitaries  inquired  after  her  ;  women  en- 
ptexion  yellow.  With  every  breath  he  vied  her,  and  men  paid  her  court.  .  ,  . 
draws  his  breastbone  rises  visibly.  His  Two  or  three  men  loved  her  secretly  and 
hair  is  scanty,  light-colored,  and  fervently.  The  world  laughed  at  her ; 
smooth  ;  his  eyes  large,  round,  and  pale  but  there  is  a  laugh  sadder  than  tears, 
blue  ;  his  glance  is  restless  and  remark-  Such  a  mild,  gentle  heart,  and  withal 
ably  clear.  Every  feature  is  sharp ;  what  strength,  what  self-devotion  !  She 
the  small,  half-open  mouth  is  set  with  knew  no  greater  happiness  than  to  help 
teeth,  pointed  as  those  of  a  fish.  He  those  who  required  assistance  ;  she 
has  a  narrow,  eagle  nose,  and  his  pro-  knew  no  other  joy.  and  never  discovered 
jecting  cheeks  are  covered  with  a  light  one.  She  passed  by  every  other  pleas- 
down.  The  thin  lips  have  never — not  ure.  Long  ago  she  had  already  made 
one  single  time — smiled,  up  her  mind.  The  glow  of  an  un- 
it is  a  regular-featured,  fearless,  piti-  quenchable  faith  took  possession  of  her 
less  countenance.  (The  face  of  the  whole  being,  and  her  life  was  dedicated 
other  genie,  although  sweet  and  lovable,  to  the  service  of  her  fellow-creatares 
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Mo  one  kaew  what  imperishable  treas-  and   below,    before  and  behind,  solely 

ures  were  buried  in  the  most  secret  re-  taken  up  by  himself, 

cesses  of  the  depths  of  her  soul,  and  He  did  not  even  know  what  pardon 

now,  of  course,  no  one  ever  will  know.  meant.     He  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 

And  why  should  they  know?  .  .  .  cusing  anything  in  himself,  how  then 
The  sacrifice  is  prepared,  .  .  .  the  duty  could  he  be  able  to  pardon  others  ? 
performed.  Before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  con- 
But  it  is  a  sorrowful  reflection  that  science,  before  the  countenance  of  his 
not  one  single  word  of  thanks  fell  to  own  God,  this  prodigy  of  virtue  boldly 
the  lot  of  her  corpse,  though  she  avoided  raised  his  eyes,  and  said  in  firm  and 
all  thanks,  because  they  made  her  feel  clear  tones:  "I  am  indeed  a  worthy 
ashamed.  and  a  moral  man." 

I  pray  that  I  may  not  grieve  her  gen-  And  he  will  repeat  these  words  upon 

tie  shade  if  I  venture  to  lay  this  late-  his  dying  couch,  and  even  then  nothing 

blooming  flower  upon  her  grave  !  will  touch  his  stony  heart — his  spotless, 

Sepumbcr,  1878.  inviolable  heart. 

Oh,  thou  cripple  of  a  self-restrained. 
The  Egoist,  inflexible,  cheap  virtue— thou  art  almost 
'  more  revolting  than  the  unpainted  de- 
He  possessed  every  quality  calculated  formity  of  vice  ! 
to  make  him  a  scourge  to  his  family.  Deetmber,  1B78. 

From  his  birth  upward  he  had  been  r,.       „                      Ti       r. 
healthy  .»d  rich,  Ji  h.^thy  and  rich  ^he  Banquet  of  The  De.tv. 
he  had  continued  during  the  whole  of  .    Once  it  occurred  to  the  Most  High 
his  long  life.     He    was    guilty  of  no  to   hold  a  great  banquet  in  His  azure- 
crimes,  made  no  false  steps,  never  made  hued  halls. 

a  promise  that  he  either  would  not  or  As  guests,  all  the  virtues  were  bidden. 

could  not  fulfil,  and  never  missed  his  Only    virtues,  .  .  ,  no    men,   nor   yet 

aim,  women. 

His  honesty  was  unimpeachable,  and  Many    assembled,    great  and  small, 

in  proud  consciousness  of  this  honesty  The  small  virtues  were  more  agreeable 

he  reviled  every  one— relations,  friends,  and  more  lovable  than  the  greater  ones  ; 

acquaintances,  but  all  appeared  satisfied,  and  conversed 

His  honesty  was  capital  to  him,  that  politely  with  each  other  as  if  they  were 

yielded  usurious  profits.  near  relatives  and  friends. 

Honesty  gave  him  the  right  to  be  un-  But  the  Most  High  noticed  two  beau- 
merciful,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  tiful  ladies  who  appeared  to  be  unknown 
good  deeds  which  were  not  quite  legally  to  each  other. 

drawn  up.     But  he  withheld  his  right  So  the  Master  of  the  house  took  the 

hand  and  was  merciless,  &nd  rendered  hand  of  one  of  these  ladies  and  led  her 

no  good  deeds — for  ostentatious  benefits  to  the  other, 

are  no  benefits.  "  Charity  !"  He  said,  and  pointed  to 

He  paid  no  heed  to  any  one  beyond  the  tirst. 

his  own  exemplary  self,  and  he  was  ex-  "  Gratitude  !"  He  added,  presenting 

tremely  angry  if  others  were  not  equally  the  second. 

anxious  to  take  care  of  his  worthy  per-  And  both  virtues  were  unutterably  as- 

son.  tonished,  for  it  was  long  since  the  crea- 

But,  withal,  he  did  not  consider  him-,  lion  of  the  world — and  now  they  met  for 

self  an  egoist — on  the  contrary,  he  con-  the  first  time, 

demned  and  abused  egoism  and  egoists.  Dtt-emitr,  1B78. 

Naturally  !  the  egoism  of  another  inter-  _       op„,„„ 

fered  wiih  his  own.  1  he  bPHiNX. 

As  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  slight-  Yellowish -gray  sand,  loose  above,  firm 

est  weakness  of   his  own,  consequently  and  grating  underneath.  ,  .  ,  Intermi- 

hc  could  neither  understand  nor  tolerate  nable  sand  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

weakness  in  others.     In  short  he  under-  And  above  the  desert  of  sand,  above 

stood  nobody  and  nothing,  for  he  was  the  sea  of  dead  dust,  the  gigantic  head 

utterly  and  totally,  on  every  side,  above  of  a  Sphinx  rears  itself. 
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And  what  would  these  large,  pouling 
lips,  these  widely-dislended  nostrils, 
these  oval,  hatf-drowsy,  half -watchful 
eyes  beneath  the  double  arch  of  the  high 
brows,  be  saying  ? 

Truly,  they  would  say  something ! 
They  do  speak  even,  but  only  CEdipus 
can  guess  the  riddle,  and  comprehend 
their  dumb  language. 

Ha  !  .  .  .  I  recognize  those  feat- 
ures, .  ,  .  they  arc  no  longer  Egyp- 
tian. The  low,  white  brow,  the  prom- 
inent cheek-bones,  the  short,  straight 
nose,  the  beautiful  mouth  lined  with 
white  teeth,  the  slight  mustache,  and 
the  small,  crisp  beard  upon  the  chin, 
.  .  .  and  those  small  eyes,  set  so 
widely  apart,  with  the  abundant  hair 
forming  a  cap  round  the  crown  of  the 
head.  .  .  .  "Tis  thou,  Karp,  Ssidor, 
Ssemjou  !  Peasant  from  Jaroslaw,  from 
Rjiisan.  Countryman,  thou  Russian 
peasant !  .  ,  .  Since  when  hast  thou 
perished  by  the  Sphinx  ? 

But  perhaps  thou  also  wilt  speak  ? 
Yes,  thou  also  art  indeed  a  Sphinx. 

Thine  eyes,  those  colorless  yet  in- 
tense eyes,  speak  likewise.  ,  .  .  And 
their  expression  also  is  speechless  and 
unintelligible. 

But  where  is  thy  CEdipus  ?  .  ,  . 

Alas,  unfortunately  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  one  assumes  a  little  cap,  to  become 
thy  (Edipus,  oh  !  thou  Russian  Sphinx  ! 

Dicember.  1878. 

The  Nymphs. 

J  stood  before  a  glorious  and  exten- 
sive chain  of  hills,  which  formed  a  half- 
circle  ;  from  base  to  summit  they  were 
clothed  with  young  verdant  forests. 

Above  the  southern  heaven  was  limpid 
azure  ;  the  sunbeams  streamed  from  on 
high  ;  and  hasty  streamlets,  half-veiled 
with  verdure,  murmured  below. 

And  then  I  recollected  the  ancient 
legend  of  the  Greek  ship  which  sailed 
upon  the  .^'gcan  Sea,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  calm  weather. 
Suddenly  a  voice  sounded  Irom  above, 
overhead  the  steersman  :  "  If  thou  sail 
to  yonder  island,  call  with  a  loud  voice 
— •  The  great  Pan  is  dead  !'  " 

The  steersman  was  bewildered,  terti- 
Red.  But  when  the  ship  reached  the 
island  he  obeyed,  and  cried  :  "  The 
great  Pan  is  dead  !" 
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And  immediately,  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  shore  (alUiough  the  island 
was  uninhabited),  as  it  in  answer  to  his 
call,  were  heard  loud  sobs  mingled  with 
moans  and  lamentable  cries  :  "  He  is 
dead,  dead  ;  the  great  Pan  !" 

I  now  remembered  this  legend, 
.  .  .  and  a  curious  idea  occurred  to 
me.     What  if  I  also  were  to  utter  a  cry  ? 

But  face  to  face  with  the  surround- 
ing joy — how  could  I  think  of  death 
there  ?  And  I  cried  from  thence  with 
all  roy  might :  "  He  has  arisen  from  the 
dead  ;  the  great  Pan  has  arisen  !" 

And,  wonder  of  wonders  !  in  answer 
to  my  cry  there  arose  'rom  the  whole 
wide  crescent  of  green  hills  a  universal 
murmur,  joyful  laughter,  and  sounds  of 
mirth.  "  He  is  arisen  !  Pan  is 
arisen  !"  cried  youthful  voices.  And  all 
around  roe  broke  into  happy  exultation  ; 
clearer  than  the  sun  above,  livelier  than 
the  brooks  that  murmured  below  the 
sward.  Hurrying  footsteps  approached. 
and  through  the  green  thickets  gleamed 
limbs  of  marble  whiteness,  and  rosy, 
naked  forms.  These  were  the  nymphs  ! 
Nymphs,  Dryads,  Bacchantes,  who  were 
hastening  from  the  heights  above  down 
to  the  valley. 

And  they  appeared  at  the  same 
moment  at  the  verges  of  all  the  forests. 
Their  divine  heads  were  wreathed  with 
curling  tresses,  garlands  and  tambours 
were  in  their  hands  ;  while  laughter,  re- 
sounding Olympic  laughter,  rose  and 
echoed  around  them. 

In  front  hovered  the  goddess.  She 
is  fairer  and  statelier  than  all,  with  a 
quiver  on  her  shoulder,  the  bow  in  her 
hand,  and  the  silver  sickle  of  the  moon 
amid  her  tresses. 

Diana — is  it  thou  ? 

But  suddenly  the  goddess  remained 
standing  motionless.  The  nymphs  fol- 
lowed her  example.  The  clear  laughter 
died  away.  In  indescribable  terror,  and 
with  open  mouths,  their  widely-dis- 
tended eyes  gazed  into  the  distance. 

I  turned  to  follow  the  direction  of 
their  gaze.  Beyond  the  meadows,  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  the 
golden  cross  glittered  like  a  point  of 
lire  upon  the  white  tower  of  a  Christian 
Church.  .  .  .  The  goddess  had  per- 
ceived this  cross. 

Behind  me  I  heard  a  long,  sobbing 

sigh,  like  the  trembling  at^i.  snapDed 
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chord,   and  n'hen  I   turned  again    the        "  Nevertheless  I  am  deeply  grieved  ! 

nymphs    had    vanished.       Th%  dense  — on  the  ground  of  humanity." 

forest  was  green  as  before,  and  here  and        And  the  good  soul  sobbed,  and  was 

there,   through   the  thick    network    of  long  inconsolable  for  the  unhappy  fate 

twigs,  white  gleams  shimmered  and  then  of  his  friend. 

disappeared.     Whether  they  were"   the       Dumbir,  1878. 

limbs  of  the  nymphs,  or  merely  streaks  of 

mist  arising  from  the  valley,  I  know  not.  Christ, 

But  still  how  I  pitied  the  vanished 

goddess  I  I  saw  myself  as  a  youth,  a  mere  boy, 

Dtctmbtr,  1878.  in  a  lowly  village  church.     Before  the 

_        _  „  holy  pictures  the  slender  tapers  glowed 

The  E»emv  a»d  the  F«ie»d.  „  J,^j  ,p„t,  l-       « 

A  prisoner,  who  had  been  condemned         A     rainbow- tinted    halo    surrounded 

to  life-long  imprisonment,  escaped  from  each  little  flame.     Inside  the  church  it 

his  dungeon,  and  took  to  flight.  was  sad   and  gloomy,  but  I  saw  many 

The  officers  of  justice  pursued  him,  people  therein, 
and  were  close  upon  his  heels.  Nothing  but  brown-haired   peasants' 

But  he  ran  with  all  his  might,  and  the  heads  !     To  and  fro  they  came,  with  an 

pursuers  were  left  behind.  undulating  movement  ;  prostrated  them- 

Suddenly  he  arrived  at  the  steep  bank  selves,  and  then  arose,  just  as  the  ripe 

of  a  stream — a  narrow  but  deep  stream,  ears    of    corn    bow    when    the    summer 

He  could  not  swim.  breeze  stirs  them  like  the  waves. 

Both  banks  were  spanned  by  a  single        Suddenly  some  one  came  behind  me, 

rotten   plank.     The  fugitive    promptly  and  knelt  beside  me. 
stepped     upon    it.  .  .  .  It    happened,        I  did  not  turn  round,  but  instantly  I 

however,  that  here,  by  this  river,  were  had  a  feeling  that  this  man — was  Christ, 
his  best  friend  and  his  bitterest  foe.  Emotion,  curiosity,  and  fear  all  look 

The  enemy  said  nothing,  but  simply  possession  of  me  at  the  same  moment, 
crossed  his  arms  ;  but  on  the  other  1  turned  and  surveyed  my  neighbor, 
hand,  the  friend  cried:  "In  the  name  His  face  was  just  the  same  as  any  other 
of  God!  what  are  you  doing?  Recol-  — a  countenance  like  every  other  human 
lect  yourself,  fool  !  Can  you  not  see  face.  The  eyes  gazed  mildly  and  ear- 
that  the  plank  is  quite  decayed  ?  It  nestly  upward.  The  lips  were  closed, 
will  break  under  your  weight,  and  then  but  not  compressed  ;  the  upper  lip 
your  destruction  is  inevitable  !"  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  lower  one.     His 

"  But  there  is  no  other  way  across !  beard  was  not  long,  it  was  divided  below 

.   .   .  and   the   pursuers,  .  .  .  can  you  the  chin.     The  hands  were  folded  and 

not  hear  them  ?"  groaned  the  unfortu-  motionless.     His  clothing  also  was  sim- 

nate  man  despairingly,  and  he  stepped  ilar  to  other  people's. 
upon  the  plank.  "Can  that   be  Christ?"   I  thought. 

"  I  will  not  suffer  it  !     No,  I  will  not  "  Such  a  plain,  a  perfectly  plain  man  ! 

permit   your    ruin  !"     cried    the   eager  It  is  impossible  !" 
friend,  and  he  dragged  the  plank  from        I  turned  away.     But  scarcely  had  I 

under  the  fugitive's  feet,  who  fell  into  removed  my  gaze  from  this  plain  man, 

the  boiling  waves  and  was  drowned.  when  it  again  struck  me  that  He  who 

The  enemy  laughed  complacently  and  stood  beside  me  was  truly  Christ, 
departed  ;  but  the  friend  sat  down  upon        Once  more  I  looked  upon  Him,  and 

the  river  bank  and  wept  bitterly  over  again  I  saw  the  same  face,  that  appeared 

his  poor,  poor  friend.  to  me  like  any  other  man's  face — those 

"  He  would  not  follow  my  advice  !  same  commonplace,  though  to  me  un- 

He  would  not  hear  me,"  he  whispered  known,  features, 
sadly.  But  at  last  the  idea  was  torment  to 

"Besides,"    he    said    at    last,    "he  me,  and  I  collected  my  thoughts.      And 

would  have  had  to  languish  his  whole  then  it  first  dawned  upon  me  that  just 

life  long  in  a  frightful  dungeon.     Now  such  an  ordinary,  human  face  was  in- 

he  is  released  from  all  his  sufferings ! —  deed  the  face  of  Christ, 
he  is  at  rest.     It  was  his  fate.  Damber,  1878.  /•  ',^,^,,-1.-, 
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The  Stone. 

Have  you  ever  remarked  an  old  gray 
stone  lying  on  the  sea-shore  at  flood- 
tide  on  a  spring  day;, the  throbbing 
waves  washing  around  It.  caressing  it, 
fanning  on  it,  and  clinging  to  it,  and 
crowning  its  moss-grown  head  with  a 
dazzling,  pearly  shower  of  glittering 
foain  ! 

The  stone  remains  ever  the  same- 
only  its  gloomy  surface  glitters  with 
brighter  hues. 

And  these  hues  bear  witness  that  once 
in  some  bygone  age,  before  the  liquid 
granite  had  scarce  begun  to  consolidate, 
it  glowed  throughout  with  fiery  colors. 

So  was  it  also  with  my  aged  heart, 
when,  a  short  while  since,  youthful, 
feminine  souls  encircled  it  on  every  side  : 
under  their  caressing  touch  the  long- 
since  faded  colors  sparkled  afresh,  and 
glowed  with  their  former  ardor. 

The  waves  floated  bacl»,  .  .  .  but  the 
hues  are  not  yet  quite  faded,  though  a 
piercing  wind  effaces  them  yet  more  and 
more. 

May,  1 8  79. 

The  Doves. 

t  stood  upon  the  summit  of  a  gently- 
swelling  hill ;  before  me  stretched  a  field 
of  rye,  like  a  glittering  sea  of  gold  and 
silver.  No  curling  waves  glided  over 
this  sea  ;  the  sultry  breeze  stirred  not — 
a  mighty  thunderstorm  was  approaching. 

Where  I  stood  the  sun  still  shone  hot  ; 
but  there,  across  the  field,  not  far  dis- 
tant, lay  a  dark  blue  thundercloud  ;  it 
hung  like  some  gigantic  burden  over 
one  half  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Everything  sought  shelter.  .  .  . 
Everything  groaned  beneath  the  evil- 
boding  glare  of  the  last  lingering  sun- 
beam. Not  a  bird  is  to  be  seen,  nor 
utters  the  softest  chirp,  even  the  spar- 
row has  hidden  himself. 

What  an  intense  odor  from  the  worm- 
wood in  the  meadow  !  I  glance  up 
toward  the  gloomy  thunder-cloud,  .  .  . 
and  disquietude  takes  possession  of  my 
soul.  "  Now  haste,  haste  !"  .  .  .  I 
thought ;  "  flash,  thou  golden  serpent, 
and  roll,  thunder  !  Mount  on  high, 
and  descend  ;  discharge  thy  flood,  grim 
cloud,  and  shorten  this  agonizing  sus- 
pense !" 

But  the  thunder-cloud  stirred  not.  It 
weighed  heavily    as    before    npon   the 
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silent  earth — it  seemed  to  swell  ever 
more  an^  more,  and  to  grow  still  mure 
sombre. 

All  at  once,  a  lightly-hovering  objrct 
gleamed  forth,  a  contrast  against  the 
uniform  gloom  of  the  cloud.  It  resem- 
bled a  white  kerchief  or  a  snowball ;  it 
was  a  white  dove  :  it  was  flying  across 
from  the  village. 

It  flew  and  flew  straightforward.  .  .  . 
At  last  it  vanished  behind  the  forest. 

A  few  moments  elapsed— this  same 
oppressive  stillness  yet  prevailed. 

There,  look  !  Now  there  are  two 
kerchiefs,  two  snowballs,  gleaming  there 
and  flying  back  ;  two  white  doves,  who 
steer  homeward  with  a  tranquil  flight. 

And  now  at  last  the  storm  broke  forth 
— the  tumult  arose. 

I  scarce  had  time  ID  gain  the  house. 
A  strong  wind  roared  and  whistled  ; 
orange-hued,  low-hanging  clouds  rushed 
along,  as  if  torn  to  shreds  ;  everything 
whirled  and  revolved  around  ;  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  clashed  and  rattled  down 
in  vertical  streams  ;  the  lightning  blinded 
with  its  green  fire  ;  there  was  a  scent  of 
sulphur  in  the  air. 

Under  the  leaves,  at  the  verge  of  the 
garret  window,  two  doves  sit  side  by 
side  :  that  one,  which  flew  to  fetch  its 
mate,  and  this,  which  perhaps  has  been 
rescued  from  death  by  the  other. 

Both  are  pluming  their  feathers,  and 
nestle  closely  to  each  other. 

It  is  well  with  you  !  And  while  I 
contemplate  them,  it  is  also  well  with 
me  .  .  .  although  I  am  alone— alone 
forevermore. 

May,  i6;9. 

Nature. 

I  dreamed  that  I  stepped  into  a  vast 
subterranean,  highly-arched  hall.  A 
subterranean,  vast  light  illuminated  it. 

Id  the  middle  of  this  hall  was  seated 
the  majestic  figure  of  a  woman,  clothed 
in  a  green  robe  that  fell  in  many  folds 
around  her.  Her  head  rested  upon  her 
hand  ;  she  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  deep 
meditation. 

Instantly  I  comprehended  that  this 
woman  must  be — Nature  herself,  and  a 
sudden  feeling  of  respectful  terror  stole 
into  my  awed  soul. 

I  approached  the  woman,  and  salut- 
ing her  with  reverence,  I  cried,  "  Oh, 
Mother  of  us  all!  otk  wiiat  dost^thvu 
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meditate  ?     Thinkest   thou,    perchance,  dicate  himself,  and  called  me  as  witness, 

of   the  future  fate  of  humanity  ?  or  of  ...    He,  Jegor  Awiamonow — a  thief  ! 

the   path   along   which   mankind   must  I  assured  the  wom^n  of  Jegor's  honesty, 

journey  in  order  to  attain  the  greatest  but  she  would  not  listen  to  me. 

possible  perfection,   the  highest  happi-  "  Suddenly  the  trample  of  horses  was 

ness  !*"  heard  in  the  street.     It  was  the  com- 

The  woman  slowly  turned  her  dark,  m an der-in -chief  with  his  staff, 

threatening   eyes    upon    me.     Her    li^s  "He  rode  at  a  walking  pace;  a  cor- 

moved,  and  in  a  iremendous,   metallic  pulent,    bloated    man,    his    head    was 

voice,  she  replied  :  bowed,  and  his  epaulettes  hung  down 

"  1  was    pondering   how   to    bestow  over  his  breast, 

greater  strength  upon  the  muscles  of  the  "As  soon  as  the  woman  saw  him, 

flea's  legs,  so  that  it  may  the  more  easily  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  her 

escape  from  its  enemies.     The  balance  hair  in  disorder,  before  his  hoise  ;  cora- 

betwixt  attack  and  flight  is  deranged —  plained   loudly    of    my  comrade,    and 

it  roust  be  readjusted."  pointed  with  her  finger  at  him. 

"  What,"  I  stammered,  "  is  that  thy  "  '  General !"    she    cried  ;    '  Justice, 

only   meditation  ?    Are  not   we — man-  my  lord  !  Help  !  Rescue  !     This  soldier 

kind — thy  best-loved  and  most  precious  has  plundered  me  !' 

children?"  "Jegor  stood  upon  the  threshold  of 

The  woman  slightly  bent  her  brows  the  house  in  a  soldierly  attitude,  his  cap 

and  replied:  "All  living  creatures  are  in  his  hand.     He  had  even  expanded 

my  children  ;  T  cherish  all  equally,  and  his  chest,  and  placed  his  feet  in  position 

annihilate  alt  without  distinction  !"  —exactly  like  a  sentinel— but  no  sound 

"  But  Virtue — Reason — Justice  !"    I  escaped  from  his  lips.     Had  the  array 

faltered.  of  generals,  standing  close  before  him 

"  Those  are  human  words!"  replied  in  the  street,  intimidated  him?  or  had 
the  brazen  voice.  "  I  know  neither  the  danger  that  threatened  him  trans- 
good  nor  evil.  Reason  to  me  is  no  law  !  formed  him  into  stone  ?  In  short,  there 
and  what  is  Justice?  I  gave  thee  life,  stood  my  Jegor,  only  his  eyes  moved, 
I  take  it  from  thee  and  give  it  unto'  and  he  was  white  as  chalk. 
others;  worms  or  men — all  are  the  same  "The  commander-in-chief  threw  an 
to  me.  .  .  .  And  thou  must  maintain  absent,  surly  look  at  him,  and  growled 
thyself  meanwhile,  and  leave  me  in  irritably,  '  Well  ?'....  Jegor  stood 
peace  !"  there  like  a  statue  ;  his  teeth  showed. 

I   would  have  replied,  but  the  earth  An  indifferent   spectator  would    really 

quaked  and  trembled,  and  I  awoke.  have  imagined  that  he  was  smiling. 

August.  1879.  "  Then  the  commander-in-chief  said 

„           „      ,  shortly,  '  Hang  him  !'  spurred  his  horse 

HANG       IM  .  gjjjj  jQjjg  away,  at  a  walking-pace  as  be- 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1803, "  began  my  fore,   and   then   at  a  quick   trot;    the 

old  friend.  "  and  not  long  before  Aus-  whole  staff    followed  him.     Only  one 

terlitz.     The   regiment  in   which  I  was  solitary  adjutant  turned  in  his  saddle, 

an  officer  was  stationed  in  Moravia.  and  glanced  carelessly  at  Jegor. 

"  We  were  strictly  forbidden  either  to  "  It  was  impossible  to  disregard  the 

oppress   or  to  annoy    the  inhabitants  ;  command.     Jegor  was  instantly  seized, 

but  in  spitt  of  this  they  looked  askance  and  led  off  to  execution, 

at  us,  although  we  were  their  allies.  "  At  first  he  shrank  from  death  ;  and 

"  I  had  a  comrade,  a  serf  who  had  twice    he   cried    in  agony,    *  My   God  ! 

formerly  belonged  to  my  mother,  called  Help  !'     After  that  he  added  to  himself 

Jegor     He  was  an  honest,  quiet  fellow  ;  in  an  undertone,  '  God  is  my  witness,  it 

1  had  known  him  from  youth  upward,  was  not  I.' 

and  treated  him  as  a  friend.  "He   wept    bitterly  when   he    bade 

"  One  day  there  arose  lamentations,  adieu  to  me.     I  was  in  despair.    '  Jegor, 

clamor,  and  abuse  in  the  house  where  I  Jegor  !'  I  cried,  '  why  did  you  not  reply 

dwelt.     Some  one  had  robbed  the  mis-  to  the  general  ?' 

tress  of  two  hens,  and  she  accused  my  "  '  God  is  my  witness,  it  was  not  I  !' 
comrade  of  the  theft.     He  strove  to  v' 


replied  the  poor  fellow  sobbing. '.The^^jL^ 
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mistress  herself  was  shocked.  She 
had  not  in  the  least  anticipated  such  a 
frightful  issue,  and  she  began,  on  her 
side,  to  howl.  She  begged  (oibearance 
of  every  one,  wringing  her  hands  ;  she 
protested  that  she  had  found  her  hens, 
that  she  was  ready  to  explain  all.   .  .   . 

"  But  naturally  all  this  led  to  no  re- 
sult. This,  my  dear  sir,  is  military 
form — discipline  !  The  woman  la- 
mented tenihly. 

"  Jegor,  who  had  already  been  con- 
fessed by  the  priest,  and  who  had  par- 
taken of  the  sacrament,  turned  to  me  : 
'  Tell  her,  one  of  noble  birth,*  not  to 
giievc  so,     I  have  quite  forgiven  her-'  ' ' 

My  friend,  as  he  repealed  these  last 
words  of  his  servant,  whispered — 
"  Jegoruscha,  my  little  dove,  thou 
righteous  one  !"  and  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks. 

Augutt,  1S79. 

"The  Roses  were  Lovelv,  the 

RqsES  WERE  Fresh.  .  .  ." 

Somewhere  and  some  time,  long,  long 

agu,  I  read  a  poem,  and  soon  forgot  it. 

Only   the   first  stanza  lingered  in   my 

memory  : 

"  The    roses    were    lovely,    the    roses    were 
fresh.  .  .  ." 

It  is  winter  now  ;  the  frost  has  cov- 
ered the  window-panes  with  rime  ;  a 
solitary  light  burns  in  the  gloomy  cham- 
ber. I  sit  in  a  coiner,  and  through  my 
brain  rings  ever  and  ever  : 
"The  roses  were  lovely,  the  roses  were 
fresh.  ..." 

I  see  myself  standing  before  the  low 
window  of  a  Russian  country  house. 
The  summer  day  softly  sinks  to  rest  and 
fades  into  the  night  ;  a  scent  of  migno- 
nette and  lime  blossom  is  wafted  on  the 
gentle  breeze.  A  girl  sits  in  the  window 
seal,  supported  by  her  outstretched  arm, 
and  her  head  bent  over  one  shoulder. 
She  gazes  fixedly  and  silently  toward  the 
sky,  as  if  she  would  there  mark  the  first 
glimmer  of  (he  stars.  Those  thoughtful 
cyes^how  full  of  faith  !  how  patheti- 
cally innocent  are  the  half-parted,  ques- 
tioning lips  !  how  calmly  heaves  the  un- 
developed bosom,  as  yet  untouched  by 
passion,  and  how  pure  and  delicate  is 
(he  outline  of   the  you<hful    face  !     I 

*  A  form  of  address  in  Russia. 


cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  to  her  ; 
but  how  dear  she  is  to  me  !  how  my 
heart  beats ! 


Darker  and  darker  it  grows  within  the 
chamber.  .  .  .  The  expiring  taper 
crackles  in  the  socket,  and  fleeting 
shadows  wave  on  the  low-browed  ceil- 
ing. Beyond  the  walls,  the  frost 
gnashes  and  rages  outside.  ...  I  can 
only  hear  the  sad,  dreary  whisper  : 
"The  roses  were  lovely,  the  roses  were 
fresh.   .   .   .'■ 

Other  pictures  of  the  past  rise  before 
me.  T  hear  the  cheerful  bustle  of 
country  family  life.  Two  little  brown- 
haired  heads,  pressing  close  to  each 
Other,  gaze  fearlessly  into  my  face  with 
their  clear  eyes  ;  the  rosy  cheeks  quiver 
wiih  suppressed  laughter ;  the  hands 
are  firmly  entwined  ;  the  hearty  childish 
voices  ring  out  in  loud  confusion  :  and 
behind,  in  the  old  kindly  chamber, 
young,  frequently- erring  fingers  hasten 
over  the  keyboard  of  an  ancient,  woin- 
out  piano,  and  the  Lanner'schen 
Waltzes  cannot  succeed  in  drowning  the 
patriarchal  hum  of  the  Ssaroowar  ! 
"The  roses  were  lovely,  the  roses  werr 
fresh.  .  .  .'■ 

....  The  light  dies  out,  and  all  is 
dark.  What  hoarse  and  hollow  cough 
was  that  ?  Curled  up  at  my  feet,  shiver- 
ing, and  at  times  starling  in  his  sleep, 
lies  the  old  dog,  my  only  companion. 
I  am  cold.  ...  All  are  dead.  .  .  . 
All  dead  !  .   .   . 

"The    roses    were     lovely,    the    roses   were 
f.esh.  .   .  .'■ 

Seflemitr,  1S79. 

A  Ska  Voyage. 

Once  I  sailed  in  a  little  steamer  from 
Hamburg  to  London.  We  1*0  were  the 
only  passengers — I  and  a  !]ittle  monkey, 
a  female  Nisili,  that  a  Hamburg  mer- 
chant was  sending  as  a  gift  to  his  Eng- 
lish partner. 

The  lillle  creature  was  on  deck,  fast- 
ened by  a  chain  to  a  bench  ;  it  strained 
at  its  chain,  and  piped  complainingly 
like  a  bird. 

Each  time  that  I  passed  by,  it 
stretched  out  its  cold,  black  hand  toward 
me  and  gazed  straight  at  me  with  rael- 
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aacholy,  almost  human,  eyes.     I  took 
-  its  haod — and  it  ceased  to  pipe,  and  to 
pull  its  chain. 

We  were  becalmed.  The  sea  lay 
there  tike  a  motionless,  leaden  lake. 
Its  extent  did  not  appear  great,  for  a 
thick  fog,  which  veiled  even  the  peaks 
of  the  mast,  lay  upon  it.  The  sun  hung 
like  a  dull  red  speck  in  this  gloomy  fog  ; 
toward  evening,  however,  it  shone  forth, 
and  spread  a  strange  mysterious  red 
over  the  sky. 

Long,  even  ripples,  like  the  folds  of 
massive,  silken  stuGFs,  swept  back  from 
the  prow  of  the  vessel ;  they  parted, 
curled,  and  then  lay  smooth,  and  at  last 
vanished  with  a  splash.  The  whirling 
foam  grew  into  balls  beneath  the  monot- 
onously churning  wheel ;  it  became 
milky,  and,  lightly  frothing,  was  scat- 
tered  around  ;  then  flowed  along  in  ser- 
pentine streaks,  also  to  disappear,  and 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  dense  fog. 

And  incessantly  complaining,  intoler- 
able as  the  monkey's  squeak,  sounded 
the  tinkle  of  the  little  bell  on  the  helm. 
Here  and  there  a  seal  sprang  up, 
plunged  head  over  heels,  and  then  dis- 
appeared under  the  gently-curling  plain. 
The  captain,  a  taciturn  man  with 
dark,  sunburned  features,  stood  smoking 
his  short  pipe,  and  sullenly  spitting  into 
the  motionless  sea. 

To  all  my  questions  he  only  replied 
by  short  murmurs ;  I  was  therefore, 
though  against  my  will,  forced  to  con- 
sort with  my  sole  fellow- voyager,  the 
monkey. 

I  seated  myself  beside  it — it  ceased 
complaining  and  stretched  out  its  hand 
to  me. 

The  continual  fog  enveloped  us  in  its 
drowsy  atmosphere ;  together  we  sat 
there,  sunk  in  the  same  unconscious 
brooding,  like  two  relations. 

I  smile  now  when  I  think  of  it.  .  .  . 
I  felt  differently  then. 

But  we  have  all  a  mother's  heart  for 
children —  and  it  was  sweet  to  me  to  sec 
how  confidingly  quiet  the  little  creature 
grew,  and  how  it  clung  to  me,  as  to  a 
friend. 
Navimbtr,  1879. 

The  Monk. 

I   knew  a  monk,   a  hermit,  a  saint. 

He  lived  solely  for  the  delight  of  prayer ; 

and,  intoxicated  with  praying,  remained 

so  long  standing  upon  the  cold  pave- 
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ment  of  the  church,  until  his  legs  below 
the  knees  swelled,  and  became  stony 
pillars.  Theylost;aU  sense  of  feeling; 
siill  he  stood  there  and  prayed. 

I  understood  him — perhaps  envied 
him  even — and  he  also  will  understand 
me,  but  he  shall  not  break  his  staff  upon 
me,  for  I  cannot  attain  his  joys. 

He  has  succeeded  in  annihilating  his 
detested  Self ;  but,  if  I  am  unable  to 
pray,  it  is  not  because  of  self-love. 

To  me,  Self  is  perhaps  even  more 
burdensome  and  hateful  than  it  was  to 
him.  He  has  discovered  that  in  which 
he  forgets  himself.  I  also  have  found 
it — Oblivion — though  not  forever. 

He  lies  not,  neither  do  I  lie. 
Novtmbet,  1879. 

We  will  Struggle. 

What  an  insignificant  trifle  may  often 
give  quite  a  different  turn  to  the  affairs 
of  men  ! 

Once  I  went  pensively  along  the 
street. 

Dark  foreboding  filled  my  breast,  de- 
spair took  possession  of  my  being. 

I  raised  my  head.  .  .  ,  Straight  be- 
fore me,  between  two  rows  of  poplar 
trees,  stretched  the  way  like  an  arrow. 

And  over  against  the  path,  some  ten 
paces  distant  from  me,  a  family  of  spar- 
rows were  hopping  about  in  the  marsh 
— sprightly,  merry,  and  full  of  confi- 
dence. 

One  in  particular  drew  attention  to 
himself  by  the  fearless  way  in  which  he 
hopped  about ;  he  swelled  out  his 
breast,  and  chirped  as  impudently  as  if 
the  devil  himself  could  not  harm  him. 
Without  doubt,  some  conqueror  ! 

Meanwhile,  high  overhead  in  heaven, 
a  hawk  was  wheeling,  whose  intention 
perhaps  was  to  devour  this  same  con- 
queror. 

I  saw  this,  it  made  me  laugh,  and  1 
took  courage  ;  the  gloomy  thoughts  van- 
ished ;  I  felt  once  more  courage,  enter- 
prise, vital  power. 

May    not  also    a    hawk    be   wheeling 
above  my  head  ?    The   devil   himself ! 
.  .  .  .  We  will  struggle  ! 
NmiimbcT,  1879. 

Prayer. 

Man  may  pray  for  anything  ;  he  prays 

for  miracles.     Every  prayer  is  after  this 

fashion  :  "  Great  God,  grant  t^at  two 

and  two  may  not  make  fof  i^VCtOOQIc 
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And  such  a.  praj'cr  only  is  a  true 
prayer  from  one  to  another.  To  pray 
to  the  Anima  Mundi,  to  the  Deity,  to 
the  God  of  Kant  and  Hegel ;  to  pray  to 
the  abstract,  unsubstantial  god,  is  im- 
possible, not  to  be  thought  of. 

But  can  even  a  personal,  living,  act- 
ual God  cause  two  and  two  not  to  be- 
come four  ? 

Every  true  believer  is  bound  to 
answer  ;  "  Yes,  He  can  do  that  !"  and 
he  is  bound  to  bring  his  own  mind  to 
this  conviction. 

But  what  if  his  own  reason  contra- 
dicts such  senselessness  ? 

Then  Shakespeare  comes  tu  his  aid  : 

"  There  are  more  ibings  in  hcaveo  and  earth, 
Horatio, 
Than  are  dreatnt  of  in  our  philosophy.  .  .  ." 


But  if  one,  in  the  name  of  truth,  con- 
tradicts him  ?  He  need  only  repeat  the 
famous  question  :  "  What  is  truth  ?" 

Therefore,  let  us  drink  and  be  meri^ 
and  pray.  , 

/ufy,  1881. 

The  Russian  Language. 

In  days  of  doubt,  in  days  of  agonizing 
reflections  on  the  fate  of  my  Home, 
thou  alone  art  my  stay  and  my  staff — oh, 
great,  mighty,  true,  and  free  Russian 
tongue  !  If  thou  wert  not,  would  it  be 
possible  not  to  despair  at  this  moment 
over  alt  that  is  happening  in  my  home  ? 
But  it  cannot  be  possible  that  such  a 
language  could  be  given  to  any  but  to  a 
great  people. — Macmillati  s  Magazine, 

June,  1882. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  CYNICS. 


There  seem  plenty  of  indications 
that  the  present  day  is  likely  to  witness 
a  revival  of  that  cynical  tone  of  thought 
which  first  grew  into  a  school  of 
thought,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sober  and  earnest  irony 
of  Socrates.  Mr.  Traill's  very  clever 
dialogues  seem,  for  instance,  to  have  no 
drift  unless  it  be  a  cynical  drift,  i.e., 
the  drift  of  showing  that  almost  every 
conceivable  position  can  be  made  to 
took  plausible  by  one  clever  man,  and 
made  to  look  utterly  empty  by  another 
equally  clever  maii,  so  that  almost  all 
convictions  can  be  paired  off  against 
each  other,  and  the  equal  and  opposite 
waves  of  light  shown  to  result  in  the 
darkness  of  indifference.  At  all  events, 
if  a  cynical  wave  of  thought  be  at  hand, 
as  we  are  disposed  to  think,  we  should 
ascribe  it,  as  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  to 
that  spirit  of  eager  and  earnest  ques- 
tioning of  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  ethics  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
long  prevalent  among  us.  When  Cyni- 
cism first  appeared  in  the  world,  it  was 
professedly  grounded  on  a  depreciation 
of  everything  except  the  majesty  of  vir- 
tue, and  one  of  the  greatest  Cynics  was 
spoken  of  as  "Socrates  gone  mad.' 
The  founder  of  the  School  used  to  dep- 
recate even  rudimentary  education,  on 
the  ground  that  all  virtue  is  inward,  and 


that  reading  and  writing  can  only  mis- 
lead men  from  the  inward  standard,  by 
diverting  them  from  the  true  source  of 
moral  knowledge.  And  yet  there  was 
certainly  a  great  fascination  in  the  old 
Cynicism.  The  celebrated  Diogenes  so 
fascinated  his  hearers,  that  there  is  a 
legend  of  a  brother  and  a  father  going 
in  succession  to  reclaim  a  young  man 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  Diogenes,  and  who,  instead  of 
reclaiming  the  wanderer,  remained  with 
him  as  disciples.  We  suppose  that 
there  has  always  been  a  fascination 
about  the  showing-up  of  the  world, 
especially  if  the  accomplished  master  of 
the  art  of  showing-up  the  world,  really 
seems  to  have  anything  better  than  the 
world  to  cling  to,  as  the  Greek  Cynics 
nol  on\y professed  to  have,  but  undoubt- 
edly believed  themselves  to  have. 
Mere  satirists  like  our  modem  cynics  do 
not  exert  this  fascination,  because  their 
exposure  of  the  hollowness  of  things  is 
felt  to  be  itself  hollow,  since  it  is  found- 
ed on  the  assumption  of  universal  hol- 
lowness. But  the  old  cynicism  was  not 
open  (o  this  retort.  It  believed  itself  at 
least  to  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
human  goodness  in  creating  a  massive 
type  of  human  character.  The  old 
cynicism  was  more  like  the  cynicism  of 
Carlyle    than    the  cynicism  of  \\\' 
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Grey.  It  attached  the  greatcGt  impor-  origin,  snappishness  at  the  engrossing 
tance  to  the  transcendental  view  of  vir-  pleasures,  luxuries,  and  outward  attrac- 
tue.  It  made  light  only  of  what  it  lions  which  seemed  to  be  drawing  man 
treated  as  the  accidents  of  life — though  away  from  his  true  self— only  the  Cynic 
women,  as  a  class,  were  included  in  Philosophers  had  a  very  contracted 
those  accidents,  and  Diogenes,  when  he  notion  of  what  man's  true  self  was.  and 
saw  two  unhappy  women  hanging  life-  recognized  far  too  little,  that  just  as  a 
less  to  a  tree,  is  said  to  have  breathed  man  s  physical  food  is  to  be  found  out- 
the  wish  that  every  tree  would  bear  such  side  him,  so  the  food  of  his  mind  and 
fruit  as  that-  A  more  cruel  form  of  heart  is  to  be  found  outside  him,  too. 
cynicism  than  that  which  gave  expres-  None  the  less,  they  preached  a  very 
sion  to  such  a  wish  could  hardly  have  sound  view,  when  they  taught  that  a 
been  imagined,  had  not  the  bark  of  the  man  may  easily  become  so  dependent  on 
old  Cynics  been  a  good  deal  worse  than  the  accidents  of  life  that  those  accidents 
their  bite  ;  but  no  doubt  a  great  deal  will  be  indispensable  to  him,  and  that 
must  be  allowed  for  the  exaggerations  when  stripped  of  them  he  will  be  strip- 
of  a  school  which  saw  what  havoc  the  pcd  of  pait  of  himself,  and  that  this  is 
love  of  women  made  with  their  teaching  unworthy  of  him.  With  all  their  extrav- 
as  to  the  absolute  irrelevancy  of  all  out-  agances,  those  cynics  who  drove  home 
ward  circumstances  to  the  strength  of  the  doctrine  that  the  indulgences  of  life 
the  virtuous  soul.  Cynicism,  in  the  ought  to  be  easily  separable  from  it,  and 
original  meaning  of  the  term,  certainly  to  leave  the  inner  man  uninjured,  were 
owed  its  attraction  partly  to  its  expos-  not  cynics  of  our  modern  sort.  They 
ures  of  the  hollowness  of  earthly  pleas-  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  moral  per- 
ures,  but  mainly  to  the  intensity  of  its  sonality,  and  to  make  that  outweigh 
professed  faith  in  virtue — its  ascetic  re-  what  we  now  call  its  "setting" — to 
sistance  to  the  softness  and  the  luxury  show  that  there  was  a  germ  of  solidity 
of  a  self-indulgent  age.  And  the  more  beneath  the  hollowness  of  mere  pleas- 
modern  cynicism,  which  deprecates  not  ures  and  transient  affections.  Modem 
merely  even  what  it  regards  as  the  acci-  cynics  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  showing 
dents  of  life,  but  the  signiiicance  of  life  the  hollowness  of  that  very  inward  man 
itself,  will  exert  none  of  the  fascination  whom  the  old  cynics  sought  to  strength- 
which  Diogenes  in  his  tub  exerted  over  en  ;  they  want  to  prove  emptiness  at  the 
the  Athenians  ;  for  exaggerated  as  his  centre  itself,  whereas  the  old  cynics 
doctrine  was,  it  rested  on  the  hardiest  proposed  to  lean  on  the  centre,  and  to 
belief  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  capable,  make  light  only  of  that  which  embeds 
and  erred,  indeed,  by  overtasking  in  the  soul  in  ease,  or  flatters  it  with  sweet 
every  way  the  resources  of  spiritual  in-  sensations  oremotions. 
dependence,  and  not  by  knocking  the  One  reason  of  the  greater  depth  of 
•  bottom  out^of  all  excellence,  as  modern  modern  cynicism  is,  no  doubt,  that 
satirists  are  so  apt  to  do.  The  old  which  was  suggested  by  the  Dean  of  St. 
Cynics  disparaged  science,  because  they  Paul's  in  his  fine  Christmas-Day  ser- 
held  that  a  devotion  to  science  diverts  mon,  namely,  that  the  ancient  world, 
and  fritters  away  men's  moral  strength  ;  even  in  its  highest  religious  ideals,  made 
ihey  disparaged  the  affections,  because  the  relation  of  man  to  God  no  conscious 
men  dependent  on  them  are  not  maslers  and  substantial  part  of  that  ideal,  while 
of  themselves ;  they  ran  down  beauty,  the  modem  world  has  been  compelled  to 
because  beauty  casts  a  spell  over  men  do  so.  Of  course,  the  result  has  been 
which  enfeebles  their  characters  in  pub-  that  we  have  recognized  as  the  ancients 
lie  life  ;  they  deprecated  the  whole  ap-  never  recognized,  that  man  is  not  inde- 
paratus  of  government  and  civilization,  pendent  of  external  being,  but  abso- 
because  they  regarded  all  that  appara-  lutely  dependent  on  external  being ; 
tus  as  instrumental  in  reducing  man  to  and  that,  without  God,  man  has  no 
a  link  in  a  great  system  of  machinery,  hope,  no  career,  no  substantial  exist- 
when  he  ought  to  stand  self-poised  and  ence  in  the  proper  sense  at  all.  This 
self-sufficient  in  the  pride  of  hardy  in-  profound  and  widely  diffused  belief  in 
dividualism.  In  short,  the  snappishness  the  religious  dependence  of  man,  has 
of  Cynicism   was,  undoubtedly,  in   its  necessarily     undermined    the  /  sturdier  1 
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school  of  cynicism,  for  those  who  doubt  ideal  of  il  disappears,  every  idea)  of 
man's  dependence  on  God  of  course  go  spiritual  strength  disappears  with  it,  and 
on  to  doubt  him  altogether,  and  can  no  the  utter  hollowness  of  life  becomes  the 
longer  insist  on  ascribing  to  him  that  in-  natural  axiom  of  the  sceptical  intellect, 
ner  kernel  of  independent  life  which  it  Cynicism  with  us,  thus  means  the  dis- 
was  the  aim  of  the  early  cynics  to  save  belief  in  all  realities  worth  believing  in 
from  the  wreck  of  all  that  they  regarded  — the  discovery  or  presumed  discovery 
as  the  furniture  and  pleasant  appliances  that  "  the  pillared  Armament  is  lotleo- 
of  life,  nay,  to  save  in  even  increased  ness,  and  earth's  base  built  on  stubble.' 
vitality  by  reason  of  the  wreck  of  that  Thus  cynicism,  which  used  to  mean 
furniture  and  those  appliances.  We  see  only  contempt  for  the  solacements  of 
that  even  the  deepest  sceptics  now^so  life,  now  means  contempt  for  its  best 
long  as  they  are  not  cynics,  but  sceptics  things.  Those  who  now  find  hoUow- 
of  the  humanist  kind — instead  of  en-  ness  in  the  human  affections,  neccssar- 
couraging  man  to  stand  up  boldly  and  ily  find  hollowness  also  in  the  scheme  of 
defy  the  world,  attempt  to  provide  him  things  which  makes  the  human  affec- 
with  some  feeble  substitute  for  the  relig-  tions  of  so  much  account  to  us,  hollow- 
ion  that  they  ignore,  surrounding  him  ness  in  the  whole  order  of  the  Universe 
with  a  number  of  soft  observances  and  in  the  very  cast  of  the  human  mind 
which  appear  to  be  intended  rather  as  itself.  Formerly,  it  was  otherwise ;  it 
anodynes  for  his  sense  of  loneliness,  was  possible  for  a  depreciation  of  the 
than  as  equivalents  for  the  faith  he  has  outward  arrangements  of  life  to  imply  a 
lost.  The  new  cynics,  on  the  other  profound  belief  in  that  inward  dignity 
hand,  naturally  laugh  at  all  these  poor  which  repudiated  the  need  for  such  ar- 
attempts  to  cover  the  blank,  and  delight  rangements.  Now,  however,  either  we 
in  showing  how  hollow  is  everything —  believe  in  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
happiness,  love,  grief,  faith,  Hdelity,  therefore  in  all  which  <iod  has  provided 
and  man  himself.  The  modern  cyni-  for  eliciting  a  higher  order  of  character 
cism  thus  throws  doubt  on  the  solidity  of  in  man  ;  or  if  we  do  not,  those  who  are 
everything,  the  soul  of  man  included  ;  realists,  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
the  ancient  cynicism  threw  doubts  only  live  in  a  world  of  dreams,  disbelieve  in 
on  the  solidity  of  everything  outside  the  man  with  all  their  hearts,  not  merely  on 
soul  of  man.  Nor  is  the  difference  in  the  ground  of  his  self-indulgence,  his 
any  way  surprising.  A  Universe  from  effeminacy,  his  helpless  disposition  to 
which,  in  modem  belief,  the  Divine  has  lean  on  temporary  supports,  but  on  the 
disappeared,  is  not  a  Universe  in  which  ground  of  his  incapacity  for  truth,  his 
it  is  any  longer  worth  while  to  uphold  inconstancy  in  love,  his  opportunist 
the  soul  as  standing  firm  by  its  own  in-  conscience,  and  his  weak  craving  for 
nate  strength.  The  TcUgious  concep-  what  they  hold  to  be  an  impossible  re- 
don  of  the  human  soul,  as  finding  its  ligion.  The  strong  side  of  the  andent 
perfection  in  submission  and  love  to  cynicism  is  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
God,  had  gone  so  deep,  that  where  that  modern  cynic. — Spectator. 
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conversed  with  me  of- the  times  long 
gone  by — of  Mendelssohn,  of  Paganini, 
of  Chopin. 

There  in  the  warm  light  of  an  Italian 
autumn,  subdued  by  the  dark-red  cur- 
tains that  hung  in  his  study,  with  an 
old-world  silence  around  us,  he  sat  at 
his  piano  once  more  :  and  as  he  played 
to  me  the  clock  of  time  went  back,  and 
Chopin  entered  with  his  pale,  refined 
face,  his  slight  aristocratic  figure : 
Heiae  sat  restlessly  in  a  dark  corner ; 
Mme.  Sand  reclined  in  the  deep  win- 
dow-niche  overlooking  the  desolate 
Campagna,  with  Rome  in  the  distance  ; 
Dc  Lamennais  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
piano — a  delicate,  yet  sinewy  and  mobile 
frame — with  his  noble  eager  face  all 
aglow,  his  eloquent  tongue  silent,  listen- 
ing to  the  inspiration  of  another 
believer  in  another  evange/ium —the 
evanRclium  of  the  emotions,  the  Gospel 
of  Art. 

Shadows  all  of  you.  yet  to  me  for  an 
hour,  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  great 
Cardinal's  palace  alone  with  Liszt,  more 
real  than  the  men  and  women  of  our 
lesser  day. 

Liszt  is  the  embodiment  of  an  epoch. 
In  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy  he 
represents  that  creative  ferment  through 
which  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  come  to  the  understanding  and 
possession  of  itself.  The  Romanticism 
of  1830-40,  with  all  its  deplorable  aber- 
rations, its  reactionary  and  one-sided 
views,  its  hazardous  experiments,  its  im- 
patience of  authority,  its  childlike  and 
impulsive  fancy,  was  nevertheless  a 
great  creative  period. 

Then  were  sown  the  seeds  that  have 
since  germinated  so  gloriously  in  litera- 
ture, and  ait,  and  politics  throughout 
Europe.  Then  flourished,  or  at  least 
were  born,  the  men  who  impressed  this 
century  with  its  peculiar  characteristics 
— its  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
boundless  curiosity,  noble  upward  en- 
deavor, despairing  scepticism,  trembling 
hope,  eager  love  of  life  and  intense 
belief  in  itself,  intuitive  convictions 
which  every  decade  has  done  something 
to  deepen  and  perhaps  to  justify. 

It  was  the  age  of  Liszt,  of  Paganini, 
Thalberg  ;  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Spohr,  Chopin,  Wagner ;  of  Lamartine, 
George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor 
Hugo ;    of   Byron,   Shelley,   Coleridge, 
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Scott,  and  Wordsworth — age  of  up- 
heaval and  revolution,  ferment  of  new 
life,  unsettlement  of  old  opinions.  The 
political  heavens  were  full  of  portents  ; 
the  firmament  of  Art  flashing  with 
meteors  ;  the  social  world  alive  and  pal- 
pitating with  new  theoiies  of  life,  which 
mistook  license  for  liberty — truly  an  age 
convulsed  with  the  violence  of  the  old 
aboriginal  impulses  suddenly  let  loose. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eleven  was  the  year  of  the  great  comet 
— a  year  which,  we  are  told,  reechoed 
with  the  sounds  of  the  lyre  and  the 
sword,  and  announced  so  many  pioneer- 
ing spirits  of  the  future- 

In  1811  was  Franz  Liszt  born.  He 
had  the  hot  Hungarian  blood  of  his 
father,  the  fervid  German  spirit  of  his 
mother,  and  he  inherited  the  lofty  inde- 
pendence, with  none  of  the  class  prej- 
udices, of  the  old  Hungarian  nobility 
from  which  he  sprang. 

Liszt's  father,  Adam,  earned  a  mod- 
est livelihood  as  agent  and  account- 
ant in  the  house  of  Count  Esterhazy. 
In  that  great  musical  family  inseparably 
associated  with  the  names  of  Haydn  and 
Schubert,*  Adam  Liszt  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting  distinguished 
musicians.  The  Prince  s  private  band 
had  risen  to  public  fame  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  venerable  Haydn  him- 
self. The  Liszt's,  father  and  son,  often 
went  to  Eisenstadt,  where  the  count 
lived  ;  there  they  rubbed  elbows  with 
Cherubini  and  Hummel,  a  pupil  of 
Mozart. 

Franz  took  to  music  from  his  earliest 
childhood.  When  about  five  years  old 
he  was  asked  what  he  would  like  to  do. 
"  Learn  the  piano,"  said  the  little 
fellow.  Soon  afterward  his  father  ask- 
ed him  what  he  would  like  to  be  ;  the 
child  pointed  to  a  print  of  Beethoven 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  said,  "Like 
him."  Long  before  his  feel  could  reach 
the  pedals  or  his  fingers  stretch  an 
octave,  the  boy  spent  all  his  spare  lime 
strumming,  making  what  he  called 
"  clangs,"  chords,  and  modulations. 
He  mastered  scales  and  exercises  with- 
out difficulty. 

But  there  was  a  certain  intensity  in 
all  he  did,  which  seemed  to  wear  him 
out.     He  was  attacked  with  fever,  but 

•See  tay  Music  and  Morals,  sect[oes~96,  106. 
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would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  lie  down 
until  completely  exhausted  ;  then  he  lay 
and  prayed  aloud  to  God  to  make  him 
well,  and  vowed  that  on  his  recovery  he 
would  only  make  hymns  and  play  music 
which  pleased  God  and  his  parents. 
The  strong  lines  of  his  character  early 
asserted  themselves — religious  ardor, 
open  sincerity,  a  certain  nobleness  of 
mind  that  scorned  a  lie  and  generously 
confessed  to  a  fault,  quick  affections, 
ready  sympathies,  a  mind  singularly 
without  prejudices  'or  antipathies,  ex- 
cept in  music.  Liszt's  musical  antipa- 
thies are  matters  of  world-wide  notori- 
ety ;  his  hatred  of  "  Conservatorium" 
dogma,  his  contempt  for  the  musical 
doctrinaire,  his  aversion  to  the  shallow 
and  frivolous,  his  abhorrence  of  mere 
sensationalism. 

The  boy's  decided  bent  soon  banish- 
ed all  thought  of  anything  but  a  musi- 
cal vocation,  but  the  res  anguita  domi 
stood  in  the  way. 

How  was  he  to  be  taught  ?  how  was 
he  to  be  heard  ?  how  to  earn  money  ? 
That  personal  fascination,  from  which 
no  one  who  has  ever  come  in  contact 
with  Liszt  has  quite  escaped,  helped  him 
thus  early.  When  eight  years  old,  he 
played  before  Count  Esterhazy  in  the 
presence  of  six  noblemen,  among  them 
Counts  Amadee,  Apponyi,  and  Szapary 
— eterhal  honor  to  their  names !  They 
at  once  subscribed  for  him  an  annuity 
of  six  hundred  gulden  for  six  years. 
This  was  to  help  the  little  prodigy  to  a 
musical  education. 

His  parents  felt  the  whole  importance 
of  the  crisis.  If  the  boy  was  to  pros- 
per, the  father's  present  retired  life 
with  a  fixed  income  must  be  exchanged 
for  an  unsettled,  wandering  and  preca- 
rious existence.  ''  When  the  six  years 
are  over,  and  your  hopes  prove  vain, 
what  will  become  of  us.'"  said  his 
mother,  who  heard,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  father  was  going  to  give  up 
the  agency  and  settle  down  wherever 
the  boy  might  need  instruction,  protec- 
tion, and  a  home.  "  Mother,"  said  the 
impetuous  child,  "  what  God  wills  !" 
and  he  added  prophetically  enough, 
"  God  will  help  me  to  repay  you  for  all 
your  anxieties  and  for  what  you  do  for 
me."  And  with  what  results  he  labored 
in  this  faith,  years  afterward  in  Paris, 
we  shall  see. 
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The  agency  was  thrown  np  ;  the  hum- 
ble family,  mother,  father,  son,  went 
out  alone  from  the  little  Hungarian  vil- 
lage into  an  unknown  and  untried 
world,  simply  trusting  to  the  genius, 
the  will,  the  word  of  an  obscure  child 
of  eight :  "  T  will  be  a  musician,  and 
nothing  else  !" 

As  the  child  knelt  at  his  farewell  mass 
in  the  little  village  church  of  Raiding, 
many  wept,  others  shook  their  heads, 
but  some  even  then  seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  of  his  future  greatness,  and 
said,  "  That  boy  wilt  one  day  come 
back  in  a  glass  coach."  This  modest 
symbol  represented  to  them  the  idea  of 
boundless  wealth. 

Hummel  would  only  teach  for  a  gold- 
en louis  a  lesson,  and  then  picked  his 
pupils  ;  but  at  Vienna  the  father  and 
son  fell  in  with  Czerny,  Beethoven's 
pupil,  and  the  famous  Salieri,  now 
seventy  years  old. 

Czerny  at  once  took  to  Liszt,  but  re- 
fused to  take  anything  for  his  instruc- 
tion. Salieri  was  also  fascinated,  and 
instructed  him  in  harmony  ;  and  fortu- 
nate it  was  that  Liszt  began  his  course 
under  two  such  strict  mentors. 

He  soon  began  to  resent  Czemy's 
method — thought  he  knew  better  and 
needed  not  those  dry  studies  of 
Clennenti  and  that  irksome  lingering  by 
rule — he  could  finger  everything  in  half 
a  dozen  different  ways.  There  was  a 
moment  when  it  seemed  that  master  and 
pupil  would,  have  to  part,  but  timely 
concessions  to  genius  paved  the  way  to 
dutiful  submission,  and  years  afterward 
the  great  master  dedicated  to  the  rigid 
disciplinarian  of  his  boyhood  his 
"  Vingtquatre  Grandes  Etudes"  in  af- 
fectionate remembrance. 

Young  talent  often  splits  upon  the 
rock  of  self-sufficiency.  Many  a  clever 
artist  has  failed  because  in  the  pride  of 
youthful  facility  he  has  declined  the 
method  and  drudgery  of  a  correct  tech- 
nique. 

Such  a  light  as  Liszt's  could  not  be 
long  hid  ;  all  Vienna  in  1822  was  talk- 
ing of  the  wonderful  boy.  "Est  dcus 
in  nobis,"  wrote  the  papers  rather  pro- 
fanely. The  "little  Hercules,"  the 
"  young  giant,"  the  boy  "  virtuoso 
from  the  clouds,"  were  among  the  epi- 
thets coined  to  celebrate  his  marvellous 
rendering   of    Hummel's  "Concerto  in 
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A"    and    a    free    "  Fantasia"    of    his 

The  Vienna  Concert  Hall  was  crowd- 
ed to  hear  him,  and  the  other  illus- 
trious artists — then,  as  indeed  they  have 
been  ever  since  forced  to  do  wherever 
Liszt  appeared  —  effaced  themselves 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  they  could. 

It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  gen- 
erous nature  as  well  as  to  the  consum- 
mate ability  of  Liszt,  that,  while  oppos- 
ing partisans  have  fought  bitterly  over 
him — Thalbergites,  Herzites,  Mendels- 
sohnites  versus  Lisztiles— yet  few  of  the 
great  artists  who  have,  one  after  another, 
had  to  yield  to  him  in  popularity  have 
denied  to  him  their  admiration,  while 
most  of  them  have  given  him  their 
friendship. 

Liszt  early  wooed  and  early  won 
Vienna.  He  spoke  ever  of  his  dear 
Viennese  and  their  "  resounding  city." 

When  I  saw  Liszt  at  Tivoli  in  1880,  I 
remember  his  saying  to  me,  "  J'ai  re9u 
Ic  c^lSbrc  baiser  de  Beethoven."  I  find 
that  Beethoven's  secretary,  Schindler, 
wrote  in  1823  to  Beethoven  :  "  You  will 
be  present  at  little  Liszt's  concert  will 
you  not  ?  It  will  encourage  the  boy. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  go."  And 
Beethoven  went.  When  the  "  little 
Liszt"  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  he 
saw  Beethoven  in  the  front  row  ;  it 
nerved  instead  of  staggering  him — he 
played  with  an  abandon  and  inspiration 
which  defied  criticism.  Amid  the 
storm  of  applause  which  followed, 
Beethoven  was  observed  to  step  up  on 
the  platform,  take  the  young  virtuoso  in 
his  arms,  and  embrace  him,  as  Liszt  as- 
sured me,  ■ '  on  both  cheeks. ' '  This  was 
an  event  not  to  be  lightly  forgotten, 
and  hardly  after  fiftj:seven  years  to  be 
alluded  to  without  a  certain  awe  ;  in- 
deed, Liszt's  voice  quite  betrayed  his 
sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion 
as  he  repeated,  with  a  certain  conscious 
pride  and  gravity,  "  Oui,  j'ai,  refu  le 
baiser  de  Beethoven." 

A  concert  tour  on  his  way  to  Paris 
brought  him  before  the  critical  public 
of  Stuttgard  and  Munich.  Hummel, 
an  old  man,  and  Moscheles,  then  in  his 
prime,  heard  him  and  declared  that  his 
playing  was  equal  to  theirs.  But  Liszt 
was  bent  upon  completing  his  studies 
in  the  celebrated  school  of  the  French 
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capital,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  old  musi- 
cal dictator  Cherubini. 

The  Erards,  who  were  destined  to 
owe  so  much  to  Liszt,  and  to  whom 
Liszt  throughout  his  career  has  owed  so 
much,  at  once  provided  him  with  a  mag- 
nificent piano  ;  but  Cherubini  put  in 
force  a  certain  by-law  of  the  Conserva- 
toire excluding  foreigners,  and  excluded 
Franz  Liszt. 

Jhis  was  a  bitter  pill  to  the  eager 
student.  He  hardly  knew  how  little  he 
required  such  patronage.  In  a  very 
short  time  " /f  petit  Liszt"  was  the 
great  Paris  sensation.  The  old  nobksse 
tried  to  spoil  him  with  flattery,  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  drugged  him  with 
bonbons,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  called 
him  the  "little  Mozart."  He  gave 
private  concerts  at  which  Hcrz,  Mos- 
cheles, LafoDt,  and  De  Bcriot,  assisted. 
Rossini  would  sit  by  his  side  at  the 
piano  and  applaud.  He  was  a  "  mira- 
cle." The  company  never  tired  t*f  ex- 
tolling his  "  verve,  fougue  et  original- 
it^,"  while  the  ladies,  who  petted  and 
caressed  him  after  each  performance, 
were  delighted  at  his  simple  and  grace- 
ful carriage,  the  elegance  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  perfect  breeding  and 
propriety  of  his  demeanor. 

He  was  only  twelve  when  he  played 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  one  of  those  singular  incidents 
which  remind  one  of  Paganini's 
triumphs  occurred. 

At  the  close  of  a  bravura  cadenta  the 
band  forgot  to  come  in,  so  absorbed 
were  the  musicians  in  watching  the 
young  prodigy.  Their  failure  was 
worth  a  dozen  successes  to  Liszt.  The 
ball  of  the  marvellous  was  fairly  set 
rolling. 

Gall,  the  inventor  of  phrenology, 
took  a  cast  of  the  lillle  Liszt's  skull ; 
Talma,  the  tragedian,  embraced  him 
publicly  with  effusion  ;  and  the  misan- 
thropic Marquis  de  Noailles  became  his 
mentor,  and  initiated  him  into  the  art 
of  painting. 

In  1824,  Liszt,  then  thirteen  years 
old,  came  with  his  father  to  England  ; 
his  mother  returned  to  Austria. 

He  went  down  to  Windsor  to  see 
George  IV.,  who  was  delighted  with 
him,  and  Liszt,  speaking  of  him  to  me, 
said  :  "  1  was  very  young  at  the  time, 
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but  I   remember  the  King  very  well— a  magnificent  grand  Erard,  and  left  Bou- 

fine  pompous- looking  gentleman."  logne  for  Paris  with  a  heavy  heart  anda 

In  London  he  met  Clementi  whose  light  pocket,  but  not  owing  a  sou. 
exercises  he  had  so  objected  to,  Cipriani  Re  sent  tor  his  mother,  and  for  the 
Potter,  Cramer,  also  of  exercise  celeb-  next  twelve  years,  18*8-1840,  the  two 
rity,  Kalkbrenner,  Neate,  then  a  fash-  lived  together,  chiefly  in  Paris.  There, 
ionable  pianist,  once  a  great  favorite  of  as  a  child,  he  had  been  a  nine  days' 
George  III.,  and  whom  I  remember  wonder,  but  the  solidity  of  his  reputa- 
about  thirty  years  ago  in  extreme  old  tisn  was  now  destined  to  go  hand  in 
age.  He  described  to  me  the  poor  old  hand  with  bis  stormy  and  interrupted 
king's  delight  at  hearing  him  play  soQie  mental  and  moral  development, 
simple  English  inelodies.  "  I  assure  Such  a  plant  could  not  come  to  ma- 
you,  Mr  Neate,"  said  George  III.,  tu rity  all  at  once-  No  drawing-room  or 
"  I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  hearing  concert -room  success  satisfied  a  heart 
you  play  those  simple  airs  than  in  all  for  which  the  world  of  human  emotion 
the  variations  and  tricks  your  fine  play-  seemed  too  small,  and  an  intellect  pierc- 
ers affect. "                             '  ing  with  intuitive  intelligence  into  the 

George  IV-,  went  to  Drury  Lane  on  "  clear-obscure"  depths  of  religion  and 

purpose  to  hear  the  boy,  and  command-  philosophy. 

ed  an  encore.     Liszt  was  also  heard  in  But  Franz  was  young,  and  Franz  was 

the  theatre  at  Manchester,   and  in  sev-  poor,  and  his  mother  had  to  be  support- 

eral  private  houses,  ed.     She  was  his  first  care,     Systemaii- 

On  his  return  to  France  people  cally,  he  labored  to  put  by  a  sum  which 
noticed  a  change  in  him.  He  was  now  would  assure  her  of  a  competency,  and 
fourteen,  grave,  serious,  often  prc-oc-  often  with  his  tender  genial  smile  he 
cupied,  already  a  little  tired  of  praise,  would  remind  her  of  his  own  childish 
and  excessively  tired  of  being  called  words,  "  God  will  help  me  to  repay 
"  le  petit  Liszt."  Plis  vision  began  to  you  for  all  that  you  have  done  for 
take  a  wider  sweep.  The  r, lation  me,"  Still,  he  labored  often  wofully 
between  art  and  religion  exercised  him.  against  the  grain.  "  Poverty,"  he 
His  mind  was  naturally  devout,  writes,  "  that  old  mediator  between 
Thomas  k  Kempis  was  his  constant  com-  man  and  evil,  tore  me  from  my  solitude 
panion.  "  Rejoice  in  nothing  but  a  devoted  to  meditation,  and  placed  me 
good  deed  ;"  "  Through  labor  to  rest,  before  a  public  on  whom  not  only  my 
through  combat  to  victory  ;"  "  the  own  but  my  own  mother's  existence  de- 
glory  which  men  give  and  take  is  tranS'  pended.  Vouog  and  overstrained,  1 
itory" — these  and  like  phrases  were  suffered  painfully  under  the  contact 
already  deeply  engraven  on  the  fleshly  with  external  things  which  my  vocation 
tablets  of  his  heart.  Amid  all  his  glow  as  a  musician  brought  with  it,  and  which 
ing  triumphs  he  was  developing  a  cur-  wounded  me  all  the  more  intensely  that 
ious  disinclination  to  appear  in  public  ;  my  heart  at  this  time  was  filled  entirely 
he  seemed  to  yearn  for  solitude  and  with  the  mystical  feelings  of  love  and 
meditation,  religion." 

In  1827  he  now  again  hurried  to  Eng-  Of  course  the  gifted  young  pianist's 

land  for  a  short  time,  but  his  father's  connection   grew  rapidly.     He   got  his 

sudden  illness  drove  them  to  Boulogne,  twenty    francs    a    lesson    at    the    best 

where,   in    his  forty-seventh  year,   died  houses  ;  he    was   naturally   a    welcome 

Adam  Liszt,  leaving  the    young  Frans:  guest,  and  from  the  first  seemed  to  have 

for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  at  the  early  the  run  of  high  Parisian  society, 

age  of  sixteen,  unprotected  and  alone.  His  life  was  feverish,   bis  activity  [ir- 

Rousing  himself  from  the  bodily  pros-  regular,  his  health  far  from  strong  ;  but 

tration  and  torpor  of  grief  into  which  he  the  vulgar  temptations  of  the  gay  capi- 

had  been  thrown  by  the  death   of  his  tal  seemed  to  have  little  attraction  for 

father,   Franz,    with  admirable    energy  his  noble  nature.     His  heart  remained 

and  that  high  sense  of  honor  which  has  unspoiled.     He  was  most  generous  to 

always  distinguished  him,  began  to  set  those  who  could  not  aSord  to  pay  for  his 

his  house  in  order.  lessons,  most  pitiful  to  the  poor,  most 

He  called  in  all  his  debts,  sold  bis  dutiful  and  affectionate  to  his  mother. 
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Coming  home  late  from  some  grand  en- 
lertainment,  he  would  sit  outside  on  the 
staircase  till  morning  sooneT  than 
awaken,  or  perhaps  alarm,  her  by  letting 
himself  in.  But  in  losing  his  father  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  a  certain  method 
and  order,  His  meals  were  irregular, 
so  were  his  lessons ;  more  so  were  the 
hours  devoted  to  sleep. 

At  this  time  he  was  hardly  twenty  ; 
we  axe  not  surprised  anon  to  hear  in  his 
own  words  of  "  a  female  form  chaste 
and  pure  as  the  alabaster  of  holy  ves- 
sel ;"  but  he  adds  :  "  Such  was  the 
sacrifice  which  I  offered  with  tears  to 
the  God  of  Christians  !" 

I  will  explain. 

Mile.  Caroline  St.  Cricq  was  just 
seventeen,  lithe,  slender,  and  of  "  an- 
gelic" beauty,  with  a  complexion  like  a 
lily  flushed  with  roses,  open,  "  impres- 
sionable to  beauty,  to  the  world,  to  re- 
ligion, to  God.'  The  Countess,  her 
mother,  appears  to  have  been  a  charm- 
ing woman,  very  partial  to  Liszt,  whom 
she  engaged  to  instruct  Mademoiselle  in 
music. 

.The  lessons  went  not  by  time,  but  by 
inclination.  The  young  man's  elo- 
quence, varied  knowledge,  ardent  love 
of  literature,  and  flashing  genius  won 
both  the  mother  and  daughter.  Not 
one  of  them  seemed  to  suspect  the 
whirlpool  of  grief  and  death  to  which 
they  were  hurrying.  The  Countess  fell 
ill  and  died,  but  not  before  she  had  rec- 
ommended I.iszt  to  the  Count  St. 
Cricq  as  a  possible  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Mademoiselle. 

The  haughty  diplomat  St.  Cricq  at 
once  put  his  foot  down.  The  funeral 
over,  Liszt's  movements  were  watched. 
They  were  innocent  enough.  He  was 
already  an  enfant  dt  la  maison,  but  one 
night  he  lingered  reading  aloud  some 
favorite  author  to  Mademoiselle  a  little 
too  late.  He  was  reported  by  the  ser- 
vants, and  received  his  polite  dismissal 
as  music  master. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Count  his  own 
pride  was  deeply  wounded.  "  Differ- 
ence of  rank  !"  said  the  Count.  That 
was  quite  enough  for  Liszt.  He  rose, 
pale  as  death,  with  quivering  lip,  but 
uttered  not  a  word. 

As  a  man  of  honor  he  had  but  one 
course.  He  and  Caroline  parted  for- 
ever.    She  contracted  later  an  uncon- 
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genial  marriage  ;  he  seems  to  have  turn- 
ed with  intense  ardor  to  religion.  His 
good  mother  used  to  complain  to  those 
who  came  to  inquire  for  him  that  he 
was  all  day  long  in  church,  and  had 
ceased  to  occupy  himself,  as  he  should, 
with  music. 

Love,  grief,  religion,  all  struggling 
together  for  victory  in  that  young  and 
fervid  spirit,  at  last  seemed  to  fairly 
exhaust  him. 

His  old  haunts  knew  him  not ;  his 
pupils  were  neglected ;  he  saw  no 
friends  ;  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  ; 
and  at  last  would  only  see  his  mother  at 
meals. 

He  never  appeared  in  the  streets,  and 
not  unnaturally  ended  by  falling  danger- 
ously ill.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Paris 
was  one  morning  startled  with  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  announcement  ; 

DEATH    OF    YOUNG    LISZT. 

"  Young  Liszt  died  at  Paris — the 
event  is  painful — at  an  age  when  most 
children  are  at  school.  He  had  con- 
quered the  public,"etc.  So  wrote  the 
Etoik.  In  fact,  he  was  seriously  ill. 
M.  von  Lenz,  Beethoven's  biographer, 
went  to  visit  him.  He  was  lying  pale, 
haggard,  and  apathetic  ;  could  hardly 
be  roused  to  converse,  except  occasion- 
ally when  music  cropped  up.  Then  his 
eye  brightened  for  a  moment  like  the 
"  flashing  of  a  dagger  in  the  sun." 

In  1850  the  Revolution  burst  on 
Paris,  This,  it  seems,  was  needed  to 
arouse  Liszt.  The  inner  life  was  sud- 
denly to  be  exchanged  for  the  outer. 
Self  was  to  be  merged  in  the  larger  in- 
terests, some  of  them  delusions,  which 
now  began  to  pose  again  under  the  cun- 
ning watchwords  of  "  Liberte,  Eg^ii^, 

Generous  souls  saw  in  the  quarrel  of 
Charles  X,  with  his  people  the  hope  of 
a  new  national  life.  They  proposed  to 
exchange  the  old  and  effete  "  Divine 
right"  for  the  legitimate  "  sovereignty 
of  the  people."  "  C'est  le  canon  qui 
I'a  gu^ri  !"  his  mother  used  to  say. 
Liszt  was  hardly  restrained  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties  from  rushing  to  the  barri- 
cades. Thecure  threatened  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  heroic  deeds  of 
the  "  great  week"  inflamed  him,  and  he 
shouted  with  the  rest  for  the  silv^r-hair- 
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ed  General  Lafayette,   "genius  of  the  the  despair  of  raw  materialism  and  pro- 
liberties  of  two  worlds."  duced  works  of  immortal  beauty  and 

The  Republican  enthusiasm,  so  hap-  spiritual  significance, 
pily  restrained  from  action  out  of  affec-  They  helped  the  European  spirit  to 
lion  for  his  dependent  mother,  found  a  recover  its  independence,  they  reacted 
more  wholesome  vent  in  a  vigorous  re-  against  the  levelling  tyranny  of  the  first 
turn  to  his  neglected  art.  Just  as  he  Napoleon,  and  were  largely  instrumental 
was  busy  revolving  great  battle  sym-  in  undermining  the  third  Napoleon's 
phoniK,  his  whole  artistic  nature  re-  throne  of  gilded  lead.  Stained  with 
ceived  a  decisive  and  startling  impulse  license  and  full  of  waywardness,  it  was, 
from  the  sudden  apparition  of  Paganini  nevertheless,  an  age  of  great  and  strong 
in  Paris.  Preceded  by  revolution  and  feelings — an  age  volcanic,  vivid,  elec- 
cholera,  this  weird  man  had  come  upon  trie.  Such  an  age  eagerly  welcomed 
the  bright  city  that  had  sinned  and  suf-  the  magicians  who  set  the  language  of 
fered  so  much,  and  found  her  shaken  emotion  free,  and  g^ve  to  music  its  myr- 
and  demoralized,  but  still  seething  with  iad  wings  and  million  voices, 
a  strange  ferment  of  new  life  in  which  Paganini  appeared.  The  violin  was 
Saint- Simonianism,  communism,  and  no  more  the  violin.  A  new  transcend- 
scepticism,  side  by  side  with  fanaticism,  ent  technique  laaAc  it  the  absolute  minis- 
piety,  and  romance,  struggled  to  make  ter  of  an  emancipated  and  fantastic  will, 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Into  the  The  extraordinary  power  exercised  by 
depths  of  what  has  been  called  the  the  Italian  violinist  throughout  Europe 
Romantic  movement  of  1830-40  it  is  was  quickened  by  the  electric  air  which 
not  my  purpose  here  to  enter.  There  he  breathed.  The  times  were  ripe, 
was  war  alike  with  the  artificial  hum-  He  stood  beforekings  and  people  as  the 
drum  of  the  old  French  world  and  the  very  emotional  embodiment  of  the  Zeil- 
still  more  artificial  revival  of  the  classi-  geist.  He  was  the  emancipated  demon 
cal  world  of  Greece  and  Rome.  of  the  epoch,   with  power  to  wield  the 

The  human  spirit  was  at  length  to  be  sceptre  of  sound,  and  marshal  in 
liberated  ;  no  one,  it  was  held,  need  strange  and  frenzied  legions  the  troub- 
believe  anything  that  did  not  happen  to  led  spirits  of  the  lime, 
commend  itself  to  his  fancy  or  passion.  When  Liszt  heard  Paganini,  it  scem- 
As  Heine  put  it :  "  The  great  God.  it  ed  to  him  to  be  the  message  for  which 
appeared,  was  not  at  all  ihe  being  in  he  had  been  waiting.  From  him  he 
whom  our  grandmothers  had  trusted  ;  doubtless  received  that  passion  for 
he  was,  in  fact,  none  other  than  your  "transcendent  execution,"  that  abso- 
yourself."  No  one  need  be  bound  by  lute  perfection  of  tecknigue,  which  en- 
the  morals  of  an  effete  civilization.  In  abled  him  to  create  the  modem  piano- 
love  the  world  of  sentiment  alone  must  forte  school,  and  do  for  Erard  and 
decide  our  actions.  Every  one  must  be  Broadwood  what  Paganini  did  for  Stra- 
true  to  nature.  All  men  were  brothers,  divarius  and  Joseph  Guarnerius.  His 
and  women  should  have  equal  and  inde-  transcriptions  of  Paganini's  studies,  the 
pendent  rights.  The  social  contract,  arpeggio,  the  fioriture,  the  prodigious 
most  free  and  variable,  must  be  subsii-  attaque  and  Han  that  took  audiences  by 
tuted  for  marriage,  community  of  goods  storm,  the  meetings  of  extremes  which 
for  hereditary  possessions,  philosophy  abohshed  the  spaces  on  the  pianoforte 
for  law,  and  romance  for  religion.  The  keyboard  by  making  the  hands  ubiqui- 
beautiful  and  pregnant  seeds  of  truth  tous — these  and  other  "  developments" 
that  lay  embedded  in  the  teeming  soil  of  were  doubtless  inspired  by  ihe  prodig- 
ihis  great  movement  have  since  fully  ious  feats  of  Paganini. 
germinated  ;  its  extravagances  have  Liszt  now  suddenly  retired  from  the 
already,  to  a  great  extent,  been  put-  concert-robm.  He  was  no  longer  heard 
grown.  in  public  ;  he  seemed  disinclined,   ex- 

In  spite  of  theories  disastrous  to  po-  cept  in   the  presence  of  his  intimates,  to 

litical  and  social  order,  the   genius  of  exhibit  his  wondrous  talent ;  but  he  re- 

Mme.  Sand,   Victor  Hugo,  and  A.   de  tired  to  perfect  himself,  to  work  up  and 

Mussct,   sceptic  and    sensualist    as  he  work  out  the  new  impulses  which  he  had 

was,  have  rescued  the  movement  from  received  from  Paganini.      ,  --  1 
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He  thus  early  laid  deep  the  founda-  eloquent  and  gifted  Abb^  de  Lamcnnais. 
tioDS  of  his  uni(fue  virtuosity  ;  and  This  man  it  vas  trho  moie  than  any 
when  he  reappeared  in  public  he  seemed  other  saved  Liszt  from  drifting  into  the 
to  mount  at  once  to  that  solitary  pin-  prevailing  whirlpool  of  atheism.  The 
nacle  of  fame  and  surpassing  excellence  heterodox  Abb4,  who  himself  had 
to  which  the  greatest  pianist  then  and  broken  with  the  retrograde  religion  of 
ever  since  have  looked  up  in  adniirir)g  Rome,  re-formulated  his  system,  and 
and  despairing  wonder.  Tausig  said  :  discovered  for  him  what  at  that  time  he 
"  We  are  alt  blockheads  by  the  side  of  most  craved  for — a  link  between  his  re- 
Liszt."     Rubinstein  has  often  declared  ligionandhts  art. 

Liszt's  perfection  of  art  and  wealth  of  "Art,"  said  De  Laroennais,   "is  in 

resource  to  be  simply  unrivalled.  man  what  creative  power  is  in  God." 

For  a  short  time  in  his  absence  at  Art  is  the  embodiment  of  eternal  types. 
Paris,  it  was  thought  that  Thalberg  Nature  suggests  a  beauty  she  never 
would  prove  a  formidable  opponent ;  completely  realizes.  Only  in  the  soul 
but  Liszt  had  only  to  reappear,  and  0/  ruan  is  the  supernal  beauty  mirrored 
Thalberg  himself  was  forced  to  join  in  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  God.  Art  is 
the  general  applause.  When  between  the  soul's  formula  for  the  expression  of 
the  various  schools  there  was  war,  it  was  its  inner  life.  "Art,  therefore,  is  an 
carried  on  by  the  partisans  of  the  great  expression  of  God  \  her  works  are  an 
men.  Although  they  freely  criticised  infinite  manifold  reflection  of  Him." 
one  another,  nothing  is  more  remark-  The  mission  of  art  to  reveal  the 
able  than  the  kiddly  personal  feeling  secrets  of  the  inner  lile,  to  lift  the  souls 
which  obtained  between  Liszt  and  his  of  others  into  high  communion  with  it- 
natural  enemies,  the  great  pianists  of  self,  to  express  its  joy  in  possession,  its 
the  age,  Moscheles,  Chopin,  Meodels-  hope  of  attainment,  its  insatiable  and 
sohn,  Thalbei^,  divine  longings,    its  dreams  of  the  in- 

There  were  no  doubt  cabals,  and  at  finite — these  seemed  to  Liszt  high  func- 

one  time  in  Paris  he  met  with  much  de-  tions,  enriching,  fertilizing,  and  consol- 

traction,  but  he  seemed  to  move  in  a  re-  ing  all  life,  and  leading  the  spirit  forth 

ttion  of  lofty  courtesy  in  which  squab-  into  that  weird  borderland  of  the  erao- 

bling  for  precedence  was  out  of  place  ;  lions,  where  voices  come  tn  it  from  the 

and  his  generosity  of  Heart  and  genial  Unseen,  and  radiant   flashes  from    be- 

recognition  of   others'  talent  disarmed  hind  the  Veil, 

criticism  and  silenced  malice.  It  was  toward  the  close  of  1831   that 

With  the  outburst  of  the  Revolution,  I,iszt  met  Chopin  in  Paris.     From  the 

with  the  appearance  of  Paganini,  came  first,    these    two    men,    so     different, 

also  to  Liszt  a  violent  reaction  against  became  fast  friends.     Chopin's  delicale, 

the  current  religious  ideas  and  the  whole  retiring  soul  found  a  singular  delight  in 

of  the  Catholic  teaching.  Liszt's  stroilg  and  imposing  personality. 

Reading  had  opened  his  eyes  ;  the  Liszt's  exquisite  perception  enabled  him 
Catholic  system  seemed  to  him  not  only  perfectly  to  live  in  the  strarge  dream- 
inadequate,  but  false.  He  required  a  land  of  Chopin's  fancies,  while  his  own 
freer  atmosphere,  one  rather  more  inter-  vigor  inspired  Chopin  with  nerve  to 
pretalive  of  human  facts  and  human  conceive  those  mighty  Polonaises  that  he 
nature  ;  he  thought  he  found  it  in  the  could  never  properly  play  himself,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Saint-Simonians.  The  which  he  so  gladly  committed  to  the 
"  Mouveau  Chrislianisme,"  by  far  the  keeping  of  his  prodigious  friend.  Liszt 
best  of  St.  Simon's  lucubrations,  seem-  undertook  the  task  of  interpreting 
ed  to  show  that  the  Church  had  mis-  Chopin  to  the  mixed  crowds  which  he 
represented  and  outraged  the  religion  of  revelled  in  subduing,  but  from  which 
Christ.  It  failed  to  take  due  account  of  his  fastidious  and  delicately-strung  friend 
art  and  science,  had  no  sympathy  with  shrank  with  something  like  aversion, 
progress,  refused  altogether  to  assimi-  From  Chopin,  Liszt  and  all  the  world 
late  the  Zeitgeist,  and  had  evidently  after  him  got  that  t^mJ)o  rubato,  that 
ceased  to  lead  the  thinkers  or  jurify  the  playing  with  the  duration  of  notes  wilh- 
masses.  out  breaking  the  time,  and  those  ara- 

About  this  time  Liszt  caroe  across  the  besque  ornaments  which  are  wovieo  like 
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fine  embioidery  all  about  the  pages  of  orchestra    from  all  previous  trammels, 

Chopin's   nocturnes,  and  lift   what   in  and  dealt  with  sound  at  first  hand  as 

others   aie  mere  casual  flounshes  into  the  elemental  and  e^pressional  breath  of 

the  dignity  of  interpretative  phrases  and  the  soul,  that  he  was  thus  the  immediate 

poetic  commentaties  on  the  text.  precursor  of    Wagner,    who   said   with 

People  were  fond  of  comparing  the  more  modesty  than  truth,  "  I  have  in- 
two  young  men  whoso  often  appeared  vented  nothing" — this  is  now  admitted, 
in  the  same  salons  together — Liszt  with  That  Schumann  was  afraid  of  the  ex- 
his  finely-shaped,  long,  oval  head  and  cesses  into  which  the  romantic  musicians 
profile  d'k'oire,  set  proudly  on  his  threatened  to  plunge,  and,  having  stait- 
shouldeis,  his  stiff  hair  of  dark  blonde  ed  well  and  cheered  them  on,  showed 
thrown  back  from  the  forehead  without  some  tendency  to  relapse  into  old  form 
a  parting,  and  cut  in  a  straight  line,  his  at  Ihe  moment  when  his  ingenious  and 
aplomb,  his  magnificent  and  courtly  passionate  soul  sank  into  final  and  pre- 
hearing, his  ready  tongue,  his  flashing  mature  gloom — that  has  been  whispered. 
wit  and  fine  irony,  his  genial  bonhomie  That  Mendelssohn  was  over-wedded  to 
and  irresistibly  winning  smite  ;  and  classical  tradition  and  a  certain  passion 
Chopin,  also  with  dark  blonde  hair,  but  for  neatness  and  precision  ^hich  pre- 
soft  as  silk,  parted  on  one  side,  to  use  vented  him  from  sounding  the  heights 
Liszt's  own  words,  "  an  angel  of  fair  and  depths  of  the  revoluniionary  epoch 
countenance  with  brown  eyes,  from  in  the  midst  of  which  he  moved,  and  by 
which  intellect  beamed  rather  than  which  his  sunny  spirit  was  so  little 
burned,  a  gentle,  refined  smile,  slightly  affected— this  I  am  now  able  to  see. 
aquiline  nose,  a  delicious,  clear,  almost  That  Spohr  was  too  doctrinaire  and 
diaphanous  complexion,  all  bearing  wit-  mannered,  Meyerbeer  a  great  deal  (oo 
ness  to  the  harmony  of  a  soul  which  re-  fond  of  melodrama  and  sensation  for  its 
quired  no  commentary  beyond  itself."  own  sake,  that  Rossini  and  Auber.  ex- 

Nolhing  can  be  more  generous  or  clusively benton  amusingthepublic,wer<; 
more  true  than  Liszt's  recognition  of  scarcely  enough  fiommes  s&ieux  to  in- 
Chopin's  independent  support.  "To  Huence  the  deeper  development  of  har- 
our  endeavors,"  he  says,  "  to  our  Strug-  mony,  or  elfect  any  revolution  in  musi- 
gles,  just  then  so  much  needing  cer-  cal  form,  most  musicians  will  allow,  and 
tainty,  he  lent  us  the  support  of  a  calm,  that  Liszt  by  his  unique  virtuosity  has 
nnshakable  conviction,  equally  armed  made  it  difficult  for  the  world  to  accept 
against  apathy  and  cajolery."  There  him  In  any  other  capacity,  is  the  con- 
was  only  one  picture  on  the  wails  of  slant  grievance  paraded  by  his  admir- 
Chopin's  room  ;  it  hung  just  above  his  ers.  From  all  which  reflections  it  may 
piano.     It  was  a  head  of  Liszt.  be  inferred  that  many  workers  have  con- 

Thc  over- intensity  of  Liszt's  power-  tributed    to   the   wealth,     resource   and 

ful  nature    may    have  occal&ionally  led  emancipation    of    modern    music    from 

htm    into  extravagances    of  virtuosity,  those  trammels  which  sought  to  confine 

which  laid  him  open  to  some  )ust  criti-  iis  spirit  or  limit  its  freedom.     Through 

cism.       Robert    Schumann      observed  past  form,  it  has  at  length  learned  to  use 

acutely  :  "  It  appears  as  tf  the  sight  of  instead  of  being  used  by   form.     The 

Chopin    brought    him     again    to     his  modem  orchestra  has  won  the  unity  and 

senses."  spontaneity   of    an    independent    living 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  scheme  to  organism.  Like  the  body,  it  is  a  corn- 
describe  the  battle  which  romanticism  plex  mechanism,  but  it  is  to  the  mind  of 
in  music  waged  against  the  prevalent  the  composer  as  the  human  body  is  to 
conventionalities.  H'e  know  the  gener-  the  soul.  It  has  grown  so  perfect  an 
al  outcome  of  the  struggle  culminating,  instrument,  and  deals  with  so  perfectly 
after  the  most  prodigious  artistic  con-  mastered  an  art,  that  a  prelude  like 
vulsions,  in  the  musical  supremacy  of  Lohengrin  or  the  opening  of  Par- 
Richird  Wagner,  who  certainly  marks  si/al  sounds  like  the  actual  expression 
firmly  and  broadly  enough  the  greatest  of  the  inner  moods  of  the  spirit  render- 
stride  in  musical  development  made  ed  outwardly  with  automatic  uncon- 
since  Beethoven.  scious  fidelity.     The  rule,  the  techniqiu 

That  Hector  Berlioz  emancipated  the  are    lost,    hidden,    forgotten,    because 
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completely  efficacious,  and  subordinated  great  ariists.    A  pecuniary  difficulty  aris- 

to  the  ftee  movements  of  the  composer's  ing  about  Beelboven's  statue  at  Boon, 

spirit.  Liszt  immediately  guaranteed  Ihe  whole 

To  this  latest  tiiumph  of  the  musical  sum.     In  the  great  commercial  crisis  of 

art    three   men   since    Beethoven    have  1834  at  Lyons    Liszt  gave  concerls  for 

mainly  contnbuted  ;    their    names  ate  the  artisans  out  of  work,  and  in  Hun- 

certainly  Hector  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  Rary,  not  long  after,  when  the  overflow 

Liszt.  of  the  Danube  rendered  hundreds  home- 

The  darling  of  the  aristocracy,  accus-  less,  Liszt  was  again  to  the  fore  with  bis 

tomed  from  his  earliest  youth   to  mix  brilliant  performances  for  charity. 
freely   with   the  haute  nobltsse  of   Ger-        All  through  his  life  he  was  an  ardent 

many  and  France,    Liszt  was  a  republi-  pamphleteer,  and  he  fought  not  only  for 

can  at  heart.     He  felt  acutely  (or  the  the  poor,  but  in  the  highest  interests  of 

miseries   ol    Ihe    people,   and    he   was  his  art,  and  above  all  for  the  dignity  of 

always  a  great   player  Tor   the    masses,  his  own  class. 

"When    i    play,"   he    once   said,  "I        In   this  he   was  supported   by   such 

always  play  for  the  people  in  the    lop  musical  royalties  as   Mendelssohn,  Ros- 

gallery,  so  that  those  who  can  pay  but  sini,  Paganini,  and  Lablache.     Ella  has 

five  groschen  for  their  seats  may  also  told  us  how  in  past  days  the  musicians 

get  something  for  their  money."     He  were  not  expected  to  mix  with  the  com- 

was   ever  foremost  in    alleviating    the  pany,  a  rope   being  laid  down  on   the 

sufferings  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  carpet,     showing     the     boundary    line 

helpless.     He  seems,   indeed,   (o    have  between  the  sacred  and  profane  in  social 

been  unable  to  pass  a  beggar,  and  the  rauk. 

beggars  soon  find  that  out ;  they  will        On  one  occasion  Lablache,  entering 

even  intrude  upon  his  privacy  and  way-  the  music  saloon  at  Apsley  House,  ob- 

lay  him  in  his  garden.  served  the  usual  rope  laid  down  in  front 

Once,  when  at  the  height  of  his  pop-  of  him  when  he  came  on  to  sing  in  a 

ularity  in    Paris,   a  friend   found  him  duet.     He  quietly  stooped  down   and 

holding  a  crossing-sweeper's  broom  at  tossed  it  aside.     It  was  never  replaced, 

the   corner  of   Ihe  street.     "  The  fact  and  the  offensive  practice  dropped  out 

is,"  said  Liszt  simply,  "  I  had  no  small  of  London  society  from  that  day. 
change  for  the  boy,  so  I  told  hira   to        He  refused  to  play  at  the  court  of 

change  me  five  francs,  and  he  asked  me  Queen   Isabella  in  Spain,    because  the 

to  hold  his  bioom  for  him  till  he  return-  court  etiquette  forbade  the  introduction 

ed."     I  forgot  to  ask  Liszt  whether  the  of  musicians  to  royalty.     In  his  opin- 

lad  ever  came  back.  ion  even  crowned  beads  owed  a  certain 

I  was  ivalking  with  him  one  day  in  deference  and  homage  to  the  sovereign- 

the  private  gardens  of  the  Villa  d'Este  ties  of  art,  and  he  determined  it  should 

at  Tivoli  when  some  little  ruffians,  who  be  paid. 

had  clambered  over  the  wall,  rushed  up  He  met  Czar  Nicholas  I.,  who  had 
to  him  with  a  few  trumpery  weeds,  very  little  notion  of  the  respect  due  to 
which  they  termed  "  bouquets."  The  any  one  but  himself,  with  an  angry  took 
benevolent  Maestro  took  the  gift  good-  and  a  defiant  word ;  he  tossed  Freder- 
humoredly,  and  fumbling  in  his  pocket  ick  William  IV. 's  diamonds  into  the  side 
produced  several  small  coins,  which  he  scenes  ;  and  broke  a  lance  with  Louis- 
gave  to  the  urchins,  turning  to  me  apol-  Philippe,  which  cost  him  a  decora- 
ogeticatly  :     "  They     expect     it,     you  tion. 

know.     In  fact,"  he  added,  with  a  little        He  never  forgave  that  stingy  king  for 

shrug,  "  whenever  I  appear  they  do  ex-  abolishing  certain  musical  pensions  and 

pect  it."     His  gifts   were  not    always  otherwise  snubbing  art.     He  refused  on 

small.      He  could  command  large  sums  every  occasion  to  play  at  the  Tuileries. 

of  moneyatamoment'snotice.  Thepro-  One  day  the  king  and  his  suite  paid  a 

ceeds  of  many  a  splendid  concert  went  "  private  view"  visit  lo  a  pianoforte  ex- 

to  manufacturing  committees,   widows,  hibition  of  Etard's.     Liszt  happened  to 

orphans,  sick  and  blind.     He  founded  be  in  the  room,  and  was  trying  a  piano 

pensions  and  provided  funds  for  poor  just  as  his  Majesty  entered.     The  King 

musicians  ;  he   set    up   monuments  to  advanced  genially  toward  him  am'  ' 
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a  conversation  ;  but  Liszt  merely  bow- 
ed with  a  polished  but  icy  reserve. 

"Do  you  still  remembei,"  said  the 
King,  "  that  you  played  at  my  house 
when  you  were  but  a  boy  and  1  Duke  of 
Orleans  ?  Much  .  has  changed  since 
then." 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Lis2t  .dryly, 
"  but  not  for  the  better." 

The  King  showed  his  royal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  repartee  by  stiilcinf;  the  great 
musician's  name  off  the  list  of  thostf 
who  were  about  to  receive  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  idol  of  Parisian  drawing-rooms 
at  a  most  susceptible  age,  with  his  con- 
victions profoundly  shaken  in  Catholi- 
cism and  Church  discipline,  surrounded 
by  wits  and  philosophers  who  were 
equally  sceptical  about  marriage  and  the 
very  foundations  of  society  as  then  con- 
stituted, Liszt's  views  of  life  not  unnat- 
urally underwent  a  considerable  change, 

He  had  no  doubt  frankly  and  sincere- 
ly imbibed  Mme.  Sands  s  early  philos- 
ophy, and  his  wiiiy  saying,  which  I 
think  I  have  also  read  in  "  Rasselas.  ' 
that  ' '  whether  a  man  marries  or  not,  be 
will  sooner  oi  later  be  sure  to  repent 
it,"  belongs  to  this  period.  His  rela- 
tions with  Mme.  Sand  have  been  much 
misrepresented.  He  was  far  more  at- 
tracted by  her  genius  than  by  her  per- 
son, and  although  for  long  years  he  en- 
tertained for  her  feelings  of  admiration 
and  esteem,  she  never  exercised  over 
him  the  despotic  influence  which  drove 
poor  Chopin  to  despair. 

Of  the  misguided  Countess  who  threw 
herself  upon  his  protection,  and  whom 
he  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration 
and  forbearance  for  several  years,  1 
shall  not  have  much  to  say  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  consider- 
ably her  junior,  that  he  did  his  best  to 
prevent  her  from  taking  the  rash  course 
which  separated  her  from  her  family  and 
made  her  his  travelling  companion,  and 
that  years  afterward  her  own  husband, 
as  well  as  her  brother,  when  affairs 
cpme  to  be  arranged  and  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case  were  canvassed  in  a  constil 
de  familU  at  Paris,  confessed  of  their 
own  accord  that  throughout  Liszt  had 
acted  "  like  a  man  of  honor." 

It  was  during  his  years  of  travel  with 
the  Countess  in  Italy  and  Germany  that 
Liszt  composed  the  great  bulk  of  his 
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celebrated  transcriptions  of  songs  and 
operatic  pieces,  as  well  as  the  renowned 
"  Etudes  d' Execution  Transcendante." 

Liszt's  attempt  to  preserve  his  incog- 
nito in  Italy  conspicuously  failed.  He 
entered  Kicordi's  mu.sic-shop  at  Milan, 
and,  sitting  down  at  a  grand  piano, 
began  to  improvise. 

*■  'Tis  Liszt  or  the  devil !"  he  heard 
Ricordi  whisper  to  a  clerk,  and  in 
another  moment  the  great  Italian  entrt- 
prtneur  had  welcomed  the  Hungarian 
virtuoso  and  placed  his  villa,  his  box  at 
the  opera,  his  cajriage  and  horses  at  his 
disposal.  Of  course  Ricordi  very  soon 
organized  a  concert,  in  which  the 
Milanese  were  inviteid  to  judge  the 
"  pianist  of  the  future,"  as  he  was  then 
styled.  The  Milanese  were  better 
pleased  with  Liszt  than  was  Liszt  with 
the  Milanese.  He  could  not  make 
them  take  to  Beethoven.  They  even 
kicked  at  certain  favorite  studies  of  his 
own  ;  but  he  won  them  by  his  marvel- 
lous improvisations  on  fragments  of 
their  darling  Rossini,  and  afterward 
wrote  a  smart  article  in  the  Paris  Gai- 
€tte  MusicaU,  expressing  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  frivolity  of  Italian  musical 
culture,  quoting  in  scorn  a  voice  from 
the  pit  which  greeted  one  of  his  own 
"  Preludes  Etudes" — it  was  the  word 
"  6tude"  at  which  the  pit  stuck — 
"  Vengo  al  teatro  per  diveitirmi  e  non 
per  studiare,"  a  sentiment  which  I  think 
I  have  heard  repeated  in  more  northern 
latitudes. 

Of  course  Liszt's  free  criticism  got 
back  to  Milan.  Milan  was  furious. 
Liszt  was  at  Venice.  The  papers  de- 
nounced him.  Everybody  proposed  to 
fight  duels  with  him.  He  was  told  that 
he  could  not  play  the  piano,  and  they 
handed  him  over  to  the  devil.  Liszt 
wrote  pacifying  letters  in  the  Milanese 
papers,  but  the  uproar  only  increased. 
What  would  happen  if  he  ever  dared  to 
show  himself  in  Milan  again,  no  one 
dared  to  speculate.  He  was  a  mon- 
strous ingrate  ;  he  had  insulted  every 
one  down  to  the  decorators  and  chorog- 
raphers  of  La  Scala,  and  he  must  be 
chastised  summarily  for  his  insolent  pre- 
sumption. 

When    the    disturbance    was    at    its 
height,  Liszt  wrote  to  the  Milanese  jour- 
nals to  say  that  he  declined  a  paper 
war  ;  that  he  had  never  intended  to  in  - 
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suit  the  Milanese  ;  that  he  would  arrive  Vienna,  and  entered  upon  the  last  great 

shortly  in   Milan  and  hold  himself  in  phase  of  his  career  as  a  virtuoso,  which 

readiness  to  receive  all  aggrieved  per-  lasted  from  1840  to  between  1850-60. 

SODS,  and  give  them  every  explanation  In  1842  Liszl  visited  Weimar,  Berlin, 

and  satisfaction  ihey  might  require.  and  then  went  to  I'aris.     He  was  medi- 

On    a    hot    summer's  day  he   drove  taling  a  tour  in  Russia.     Pressing  invi- 

quietly  through  Milan  in  an  open  cap-  tations  reached  him  from  St.  Petersburg 

riage,   and,   taking  up  his  abode  at  a  and  Moscow.     The  most   fabulous  ac- 

fashionable  hotel,  awaited  the  arrival  of  counts  of  his  virtuosity  had  raised  ex- 

the  belligerents.  ~  But  as  not    one    of  pectation  to  its  highest  pitch.     He  was 

them  turned  up  or  made  the  least  sign,  as  legendary  even  among  the  common 

Liszt  went  back  to  Venice.  people  as  Paganini. 

When,  however,  in  fullilment  of  a  His  first  concert  at  St.  Petersburg 
promise,  he  returned  in  September,  he  realized  the  then  unheard-of  sum  of 
met  with  a  characteristic  snub,  for  his  £1000.  The  roads  were  crowded  to  see 
concert  was  poorly  attended,  and  then  him  pass,  and  the  corridors  and  ap- 
only  by  the  upper  classes.  He  had  proaches  to  the  Grand  Opera  blocked  to 
mortally  wounded  the  people.  He  did  catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 
not  consider  Mercadante  and  Bellini  so  The  same  scenes  were  repeated  at 
great  as  Beethoven,  and  he  said  so.  Moscow,  where  he  gave  six  concerts 
This  was  indeed  a  crime,  and  proved  without  exhausting  the  popular  excite- 
clearly  that  he  could  not  play  Lhe  piano  !  ment.                                                                    ' 

Toward  the  year    1840  the  relations  On  his  return  to  Weimar  he  accepted 

between     l.i&zt      and      the     Countess  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  to  lhe  Grand 

d'.Agoult   had  become  rather  strained.  Duke.     It  provided  him   with  that  set- 

The  inevitable  dissolution  which  awaits  tied  abode,  and  above  all  with  an  or- 

such  alliances  was  evidently  at  hand,  chestra,  which  he  now  felt  so  indispen- 

For  a  brief  period  on  the  shores  of  the  sable  to  meet  his  growing  passion  for 

Lake  of  Como  the  cup  of  his  happiness  orchestral   composition.     But  the  time 

had  indeed  seemed  full  ;  but  «  war  fin  of  rest  had  not  yet  come. 

Traum.     "  When  the  ideal  form  of  a  In  1844  and  1845  he  was  received  in 

.^ woman,"    so    he    wrote    to    a    Triend,  Spain  and  Portugal  with  incredible  en- 

"  floats  before  your  entranced  soul — a  thusiasm,   after  which   he   returned   to 

woman  whose  heaven-born  charms  bear  Bonn  to  assist  at  the  inauguration  of 

no  allurements  for  the  senses,    but  only  Beethoven's    statue.        With  boundless 

wing  the  soul  to  devotion — if  you  see  at  liberality  he  had  subscribed  more  money 

her  side  a  youth  sincere  and  faithful  in  than  all  the  princes  and  people  of  Ger- 

heart,  weave  these  forms  into  a  moving  many  put  together  to  make  the  statue 

story  of  love,  and  give  it  the  title  '  On  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  occasion 

the  Shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como.'  "  worthy  of  the  statue. 

He  wrote,  we  may  be  sure,  as  he  then  The  golden,  river  which  poured  into 

felt.      He  was  sometimes  mistaken,  but  him  from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  now 

he  was  always  perfectly  open,  -upright,  freely  found  a  new  vent  in   boundless 

and  sincere.  generosity.     Hospitals,  poor  and  needy, 

A  little  daughter  was-bom  to  him  at  patriotic  celebrations,   the  dignity  and 

BeUaggio,  on  the  shores  of  that  enchant-  interests  of  an,  were  all  subsidized  from 

ed    lake.      He   called    her    Cosima    in  his  private  purse. 

memory  of  Como.      She  became  alter-  His  transcendent  virtuosity  was  only 

ward  the  wife  of  Von  BUlow,  then  the  equalled  by  his  splendid  munificence ; 

wife  and  widow  of  Richard  Wagner.  but  he  found  what  others  have  so  often 

But  in  1840  the  change  came.  The  experienced — that  great  personal  gifts 
Countess  and  her  children  went  off  tc^  and  prodigious  ec/af  cannoi  possibly  es- 
Paris,  and  the  roving  spirit  of  the  great  cape  the  poison  of  envy  and  detraction, 
musician,  after  being  absorbed  for  some  He  was  attacked  b^  calumny  ;  his  very 
time  in  composition,  found  its  restless  gifts  denied  and  ridiculed  ;  his  muniti- 
rest  in  a  new  series  of  triumphs.  After  cence  ascribed  to  vainglory,  and  his  char- 
passing  through  Florence,  Bologna,  and  ity  to  pride  and  ostentation  ;  yet  none 
Rome,    tie    went    to     Bonn,    then    to  will  ever  know  the  extent  of  his'priYate^lp 
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charities  and  no  one  who  knows  any-  kindness  upon  people  who  are  iympa- 

thing  of   Liszt  can    be  ignorant  of  the  thiqueXaXma.' 

simple,   unaEfected    goodness  of    heart        At  unexpected  moments,  in  the  pres- 

whtch  prompts  them.  ence  of  some  timid  young  girl  overpow- 

Still  he  was  wounded  by  ingratitude  ered  with  the  honor  of  an  introduction, 

and   abuse.     It   seemed   to  check  and  or  atone  with  a  friend  when  old  days  are 

paralyze  for  the  moment  his  generous  spoken  of,  will  Liszt  sit  down  for  a  few 

nature.  minutes  and  recall  a  phrase  of  Chopin 

F^tis  saw  him  at  Coblenz  soon  after  or  a  quaint  passage  from  Scarlatti,  and 

the  Bonn  festival,  at  which  he  had  ex-  then,  forgetting  himself,   will  wander  on 

pended  such  vast  sums.     He  was  sitting  until  a  flash  of  the  old  fire  comes  back 

alone,  dejected  and  out  of  health.     He  to  his  eyes  as    he  strikes   a   few  grand 

said  he  was  sick  of  everything,  tired  of  octaves,  and  then,    just  as  you  are  lost 

life,  and  nearly  ruined.  in  contemplation  of  that  noble  head  with 

fiut  that  mood  never  lasted  long  with  its  grand  profile  and  its  cascade  of  white 

Liszt ;  he  soon  arose  and  shook  himself  hair,  and  those  hands  that  still  seem  to 

like  a  lion.     His  detractors  slunk  away  be    the    absolutely     unconscious     and 

into  their  holes,  and  he  walked  forth  effortless  ministers  of  his  fitful  and  des- 

viclorious  to  refill  his  empty  purse  and  potic  will,  the  master  will  turn  away — 

reap  new  laurels.  break  off,  like  one  suddenly  blasi,  in  the 

His  career  was   interrupted   by   the  middle  of  a  bar,  with  "  Come,  let   us 

stormy    events    of    1848.     He    settled  take  a  little  turn;  it  will  be  cool  under 

down  for  a  time  at  Weimar,  and  it  was  the  trees;"    and  he  would  be  a   bold 

then  that  he  began  to  take  that  warm  man  who  ventured  in  that  moment  to 

interest  in  Richard  Wagner  which  ended  allude  to  the  piano  or  music, 
in   the  closest  and    most    enduring  of        I  have  preferred  to  confine  myself  in 

fiiendships.  this  article  to  the  personality  of  Liszt, 

He  labored  incessantly  to  get  a  hear-  and  have  made  no  allusion  to  his  orche&- 

ing     for    the    Lohengrin     and     Tann-  tral  works    and  oratorio  compositions. 

hauser.     He  forced  Wagner's  composi-  The  Symphonic  Poems  speak  for  them- 

tions  on  the  band)  on  the  Grand  Duke  ;  selves — magni6cent  renderings  of  the  in- 

he    breasted     public     opposition     and  ner  life   of   spontaneous   emotion — but 

fought  nobly  for  the  eccentric  and  ob-  subject-matter  which  calls  for  a  special 

scure  person  who  was  chiefly  known  as  article  can  find  no  place  at  the  fag-end 

a  political   outlaw  and  an   inventor  of  of  this,  and  at  all  times  it  is  better  to  hear 

extravagant  compositions  which  it  was  music  than  to  describe  it.     As  it  would 

impossible  to  play  or  sing,  and  odiously  be  impossible  to  describe  Liszt's  orchcs- 

unpleasant  to  listen  to.  tralion   intelligibly  to  those  who  have 

But  years  of  faithful  service,   mainly  not  heard  it,  and  unnecessary  to  those 

the    service   and  immense  prestige   and  who  have,  I  will  simply  leave  it  alone, 
authority  of  Liszt,   procured  Wagner  a         I  have  seen  Liszt  but   six  times,  and 

hearing,    and    paved    the    way    for  his  then  only  between  the  years   1876  and 

glorious  triumphs  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  i88r.     i  have  heard  him  play  upon  two 

i88j.  and  1883.  occasions  ouly,  and  then  he  played  cer- 

At  the  age  of  seventy-two  Liszt  re-  tain  pieces  of  Chopiti  at  my  request  and 

tains  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  forty.     He  a  new  composition  by  himself.     I  have 

passes  from  Weimar  to  Rome,  to  Pesth,  heard  Mme.  Schumann,  Bulow,  Rubin- 

to    Berlin,    to    Vjenna,    but  objects  to  stein,   Menler,   and   Esipoff,  but   I  can 

cross    the   sea,    and    told    me    that    he  understand  that  saying  of  Tausig,  him- 

would   never  again   visit  England.     He  self  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  teeh- 

seldom  touches  the  piano,  but  loves  still  nique    whom     Germany   has    ever   pro- 

to  be  surrounded  by  young  aspirants  to  ^uced  :  "  No  mortal  can  measure  him- 

fame.     To  them  he  is  prodigal  of  hints,  self  with  Liszt.      He  dwells  alone  upon 

and   ever   ready   to   lavish    all    sorts  of  a  solitary  height. " — Longman's. 
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The  Field  of  Disease.  A  Book  op  Pre- 
ventive Medicine.  By  Benjamin  Ward 
Richardson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Phila- 
delphia :  /ffnfy  C.  Lea-i  Son  &*  Co. 
The  repulalion  of  Dr.  Richardson  as  a  wrttcr 
on  medical  topics  is  su  nidely  spread  and  so 
sulidly  founded,  that  anything  issuinf;  from  bis 
pen  has  indisputable  weight.  To  extensive 
scientilic  acquirements  in  all  branches  of  his 
profession  he  adds  a  certain  common-sense  and 
balance  of  judgment,  which  readers  of  aiiicles 
and  books  from  his  pen  have  been  quick  to 
recogniie.  The  book  under  nolice  possesses 
the  above  quality  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is 
written,  we  arc  informed  by  the  author,  for  the 
Intelligent  reading  public,  "  who,  without  de- 
siring to  trench  on  the  province  of  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  or  to  dabble  in  the  science 
and  art  of  the  medical  ireatnient  ot  disease, 
wish  to  know  the  leading  facts  about  (he  dis- 
eases of  ihe  human  family,  their  causes  and 
prevention.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  any 
man  would  not  avail  himself  of  the  best  medi- 
cal skill  for  himself  and  his  family  which  he 
could  obiain.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  a 
knowledge  of  disease  and  its  antecedents,  such 
as  any  intelligent  person  can  easily  obtain  from 
such  a  book  as  that  before  us,  would  often  be 
of  such  use  to  him  thai  il  might  save  him  the 
necessity  of  sending  for  the  physician.  Dr. 
Richardson  avows  himself  an  ardent  advocate 
of  ihe  preventive  school  of  medicine.  While 
he  expressly  emphasizes  the  imparlance  of  the 
curative  school  of  medicine  as  well,  it  is  easy 
to  sec  that  his  sympathy  is  with  Ihe  former. 
He  urges  that  ihe  system  of  relieving  mankind 
of  its  misery  and  burden  of  disease,  can  no 
longer  rcEi  on  what  is  called  curative  skill,  as 
"the  steady  effort  must  be  nol  only  to  cure 
disease,  but  to  curerar/."  To  accomplish  this 
does  not  depend  on  the  physician  aione.  The 
intelligent  public  must  be  taught  to  recognize 
hygienic  laws,  and  to  learn  enough  of  Ihe  con- 
ditions which  bring  about  disease  to  have  some 
clearly  defined  notions  on  such  subjects  for 
themselves.  The  author  sums  up  his  purpose 
in  the  following  language  :  "  I  slilve  )o  trace 
the  diseases  from  their  actual  representation  as 
they  exist  before  us,  in  their  natural  progress 
after  their  hinh,  back  to  their  origin,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  I  strive  to  seek  the  conditions 
oat  of  which  Ihey  spring.  Thereupon  1  en- 
deavor further  to  investigate  the  conditions,  to 
seek  bow  far  they  are  removable,  and  how  far 
they  are  avoidable."  The  first  two  divisions 
of  the  book  are  devoted  lo  a  concise  and  carc- 
fnl  descriplion  of  diseases,  including  even  the 
minor  troubles  which  flesh  Is  heir  to,  with  ob- 


servations drawn  from  (be  author's  own  experi- 
ence. '  All  this,  however,  is  only  preparatory 
to  Book  III.,  which  contains  a  practical  sum- 
mary of  Ihe  origins,  causes,  and  preventions  of 
disease.  Of  course  Dr.  Richardson  enters 
largely  into  the  hygienic  conditions  which 
should  be  followed,  and  this  chapter,  which  is 
the  last,  will  have  most  attraction  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  The  book  is  so  full  of  important 
mailer  that  it  is  not  pracdcable  within  our 
brief  space  to  give  more  than  a  very  general 
summary  of  its  plan  and  methods.  It  aims  to 
fill  a  very  useful  function,  and  accomplishes 
this  in  a  thorough  manner.  Technical  terms 
are  discarded  as  far  as  possible,  and  everything 
is  stated  In  the  plainest  and  simplest  fashion. 
While  members  of  the  medical  profession  will 
welcome  (his  ripe  expression  of  experience  and 
opinion  from  one  of  (heir  leading  lights,  we 
fancy  that  the  public  at  large  will  also  take  a 
deep  interest  in  a  work  so  level  to  the  needs 
of,  so  easily  within  the  grasp,  of  the  average 
intelligent  reader. 

Kadesh-Barnea.  Its  Importance  and  Prob- 
able Site.  With  the  Storv  of  a  Hunt 
PUR  It,  Including  Stijdiks  or  the  Route 
OFTHE  Exodus  AND  THE  Southern  Bound- 
ary OF  THE  Holy  L^nd.  By  H.  Clay 
Trumbull  D.D.  New  York  :  Charles  Scri^ 
ner's  Sans. 

To  many  people,  even  those  who  believe 
Ihemselves  passably  well  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Testament,  the  title  of  this  book  will  se^m 
a  puzzle.  To  such  the  author  explains  in  his 
introduction  that  forty  centuries  since  Kadesh- 
Barnea  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  more 
than  once  the  scene  of  events  on  which,  for  (he 
time  being,  the  history  of  (he  world  was  pivo(- 
ing.  For  the  last  two  thousand  years  the  loca- 
tion has  been  a  question  of  doubt  among  both 
Jewish  and  Chiialian  scholars.  Dr.  Trumbull 
set  himself  to  solve  the  problem  with  as  much 
zeal  as  Dr.  Schliemann  set  himself  to  (he 
ardent  task  of  discovering  the  eiuct  location  ot 
"  tower-ctowoed  Ilium,"  whuse  wonderful 
story  Homer  sings.  It  was  at  Kadesh.  that 
many  of  the  most  iinporlant  events  in  ihe  his- 
tory of  the  Israelites  prior  to  iheir  entrance 
inio  the  "  Promised  Land  "  took  place.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  among  scholars,  as  the 
author  stales,  that  an  agreement  on  the  site  of 
Kadesh-Barnea  is  essential  to  any  fair  under- 
standing of  the  route  and  muvemcnls  ot  (he 
Israelites  between  Sinai  and  the  Jordan.  Yet. 
we  are  told,  this  easeniial  preliminary  has  thus 
far  been  unattainable  by  Bible  students  gen- 
erally.   Dr.  Trumbull  thinks  that  he  has  sup- 
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pli«d  tbe  inissing  link,  by  a  ihoroi^h  exploia- 
-  tion  of  the  Sinaitic  dtserc  and  Ihe  borderland 
of  ancient  Canaan,  and  following  up  the  clevs 
found  in  the  Old  TcEtament  and  other  works  of 

ancient  history,  including  the  Egyptian  and 
papyri.  Ailer  a  thorough  exHtnination  of  the 
views  of  modern  scholars  and  travellers,  onr 
author  locales  the  site  at  Ayn  Qadees,  an  an- 
cient ruin  on  [he  south-western  border  ol  an- 
cient Canaan.  In  ihis  he  follows  the  lead  of 
some  previous  explorers,  but  fortifies  hisslatc- 
menls  with  many  fresh  facts.  To  tbe  majority 
of  readers  it  is  probable  that  the  question, 
whether  or  no  he  has  really  discovered  the 
location  of  Kadesh-Barnea  will  be  of  less  inter- 
est than  the  vivid  illustrations  which  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative  be  throws  on  general 
Old  Testament  history.  Dr.  Tiumbull  has 
certainly  brought  great  research,  labor  and 
acumen  to  his  task,  and  be  plainly  shows  in 
bis  argument  that  he  has  exhausted  the  litera- 
ture ol  the  subject.  The  personal  narrative  ii 
not  picturesque  or  specially  inleresling.  The 
value  of  the  book  is  solely  in  tbe  direction  of 
history  and  sacred  archeology.  The  author 
expresses  the  hope  that  in  this  volume  will  be 
found  the  material  lor  determining  the  Route 
of  the  Exodus,  the  Main  Outline  of  the  Israel- 
itish  Wanderings,  and  every  landmark  on  the 
line  ol  the  Southern  Boundary  of  the  Land  of 

The  Cumulative  Method  for  Learning 
German.  Adapted  to  Schools  or  Home  In- 
struction. By  Adolphe  Dreyspring.  New 
York  :  D.  ApfUtan  6-  Co. 

This  system  of  language  study  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  every  available  faculty  should 
be  brought  into  active  service  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language.  For  example,  he  makes 
the  ear  a  valuable  factor  in  determining  the 
verbal  changes,  which  the  gender  of  the  Ger- 
man has  made  so  difGcult,  by  availing  himself 
of  what  are  called  "  vocal  cues."  to  which  the 
subject  noun  in  each  case  furnishes  the  key- 
note. The  plan  followed  in  the  Cumulative 
Method  >s  to  pa»s  in  gradual  stages  from  the 


>  the  n 


mplex  phrasing  ; 


and  the  student  is  slowly  introduced 
iied  but  convenient  vocabulary  ol  about  eight 
hundred  words.  All  the  idiomatic  combina- 
tions of  this  word  inventory  are  presented  to 
the  student  in  a  great  variety  of  combinations, 
which  are  calculated  to  bring  out  fully  their 
Individual  and  conventional  meanings.  Mr. 
Dreyspring  rerogniies  one  very  important 
fact,  to  wit,  that  [he  student  should  be  taught 
to  think  in  German,  not  to  translate  his 
thoughts  into  German.  For  this  reason  the 
explanatory  parts  are  written  in  German  when- 
ever the  stage  of  progress  permits  it,  and  every 


device  is  used  to  beep  the  German  form  in 
mind  and  abolish  the  English,  except  so  far  as 
it  serves  ss  the  key-note.  The  vocabulary  of 
lessons  is  made  up  of  the  disintegrated  por- 
tions of  a  fairy  tale  entitled,  •'  Schdnkind  uod 
das  Thier."  The  diflerent  elements  are  brought 
gradually  before  the  student  singly,  and  then 
in  groups,  conversational  lessons,  elementary 
exercises,  letters,  paragraphs,  and  stories. 
Nearly  every  word  of  the  story  appears  a  doien 
or  so  times  throughout  the  book.  So  mat  the 
ability  to  read  and  master  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  good  test  ol  his  application.  The  origi- 
nator of  this  language  system  seems  to  bave 
proceeded  on  the  right  theory,  the  nature  the- 
ory, that  is,  the  pupil  must  be  considered  as  a 
child.  All  (he  indications,  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  what  Is  necessarily  an  imperfect 
examination,  show  that  the  plan  is  admirably 
carried  out  to  the  end. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  SEacEAirr  S.  Pren- 
tiss.    By  Joseph  D.  Shields.     Philadelpbia  : 

J.  B.  Lippincall  ^  Co. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  was  society  so 
picturesque  and  individual  as  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  old  slavery  epoch.  Less  complex  and 
artificial  in  its  forms,  the  passions  of  men  were 
far  more  unbridled  than  in  the  North,  and  a 
certain  brilliant  lawlessness  reigned  under  the 
veneer  even  of  those  who  affected  social  polish. 
The  ardent  temper  of  the  people  aRecied  all 
their  JDStituttons,  and  a  license  of  speech  and 
action,  not  sanctioned  in  more  staid  communi- 
ties, passed  current  side  by  side  with  what  was 
called  chivalry.  The  statesmen,  lawyers,  and 
public  orators  of  tbe  South  reflected  the  gen- 
eral temperament,  and  a  passionate  and  fervid 
rhetoric  which  held  the  imagination  spellbound. 
took  the  place  of  those  cool  and  temperate  ap- 
peals to  the  reason  which  better  suited  the 
ideal  of  the  men  of  the  Noiih.  It  was  in  such 
a  community  as  this,  where  the  duelling-pistol 
and  the  bowie-knile  never  failed  to  the  arbiter 
of  differences,  which  tongue  and  pen  could  not, 
or  did  not  settle,  that  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  a 
young  man  from  Maine  just  entering  on  the 
practise  o(  the  law,  selected  a  home  some  half 
a  century  since.  Lame,  physically  a  weaklinp, 
shy  In  his  manner,  he  was  the  last  man  who 
would  have  been  selected  to  cope  with  the  brill- 
iant men  of  the  South  in  the  field  of  nit  and 
rhetoric,  or  to  have  met  them  on  the  so-called 
field  of  honor.  But  the  insignificant  young 
man  possessed  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
powerful  intellects  of  his  age,  and  unitol  to  it 
fiery  passions  and  iion-heaited  courage.  In  a 
very  shorltimehemadehimsell  equally  feared, 
admired,  and  beloved,  as  he  showed  himself 
possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  in  Missis- 
sippi passed  for  the  bigliest  elerneQts  of  n 


bigliest  elerneQts  ol  man- 
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hood.  The  career  of  Premiss  sras  a  veritable 
romance.  He  became,  perhaps,  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  brilliant  advocate  io  the  Slate.  Ha 
pftssed  successlully  through  several  duels  and 
street  fights.  He  was  equally  admired,  in  spite 
of  his  persoual  insignilicance,  by  men  and 
women.  He  was  eleiited  several  times  to  Con- 
gress purely  in  viitue  of  his  personal  poner, 
eloquence,  and  magnetism,  irhen  no  other  man 
of  his  party  could  have  succeeded.  When 
It  failed,  he  had  such  lavish  resources 
e  and  repartee  as  a  popular  orator, 
that  no  exigency  at  the  hustings  ever  found 
him  anpiepared  to  turn  temporary  defeat  into 
victory.  The  stories  of  Prentiss's  wonderlul 
command  over  all  of  his  resources  are  innum- 
erable, and  became  traditions  in  Mississippi, 
nhich  old  men  still  love  to  tell  to  the  younkerg. 

Though  Mr.  Prentiss  during  his  Congres- 
sional career  never  made  his  name  associated 
with  any  great  measures,  nor  impressed  him- 
aelF  very  forcibly  on  le^slation,  the  same 
powers  which  had  electrified  courts  and  popu- 
lar audiences  at  home  made  him  a  noteworthy 
figure  in  the  more  sober  and  judicial  scenes  on 
which  he  had  entered.  It  is  said  that  the 
stumping  of  his  cane  as  he  walked  to  his  place 
to  speak,  never  failed  to  send  a  thrill  of  expec- 
tation through  his  auditors. 

Mr.  Shields  has  a  fascinating  theme  in  de- 
lineating the  career  and  surroundings  of  such  a 
man,  and  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love  with  him 
though  he  has  held  himself  in  commendable 
reserve  in  refraining  from  using  violently  eulo- 
gistic languase.  He  tells  his  story  in  an  easy, 
viRorous,  and  unaffecicd  manner,  and  nowhere 
do  we  find  that  most  offensive  element  of  so- 
called  fine  writing  tvhich  disfigures  mote  than 
one  otherwise  good  biography.  To  give  a 
more  vivid  noiion  of  the  mentality  of  Prentiss, 
Mr.  Shields  gives  copious  extracts  from  a  ntim- 
ber  of  his  most  able  orations.  From  these  ne 
gather  that  Mr.  Prentiss  possessed  a  certain 
sledge-hammer  logic  which  was  covered,  as  it 
were,  with  flowers  in  a  f!on  of  brilliant  rhetoric 
and  imagery.  Playful  humor  and  the  most 
biting  sarcasm  were  equally  at  his  control  and 
seemed  to  come  from  him  spontaneously.  It 
is  evident  in  rending  these  speeches  that  the 
orator  trusted  entirely  to  extemporaneous  ef- 
fort, after  having  digested  the  substance  of 
what  he  wished  to  say.  They  lack  that  com- 
pact fibre  and  closeness  of  tissue  which  prepa- 
ration gives,  but  on  the  other  band  ihey  pos- 
sess a  fire  and  force  of  statement  which,  when 
given  by  the  orator's  own  lips,  must  have  been 
wonderfully  effective. 

Mr.  Prentiss  died  nrhile  yet  in  the  early 
prime  of  his  greatness.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  he  might  have  become  bad  he  lived  to 
take  part  iii  the  discussion  of  those  great  prob- 


lems which  arose  aFter  his  death.  Perhaps 
indeed  the  gods  were  kind  when  they  closed 
his  life  just  as  he  had  reached  the  full  flowerof 
his  genius.  To  the  younger  generation  the 
name  of  Mr.  Prentiss  is  almost  unknown. 
Mr.  Shields  has  performed  an  impoitani  work, 
and  done  it  with  excellent  judgment,  in 
thus  perpetuating  the  name  of  a  very  remark- 
able and  able  man,  whose  career  was  both  pict- 
uresque and  it 


George  Washington,  1733-1799.     By  John 

Habberton.     Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies." 

New  York  :  /fenry  Hall  &•  Co. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  "  American 
Worthies"  series,  and  like  its  predecessors,  is 
written  on  a  peculiar  plan.  While  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  design  to  make  the  plan  a  com- 
edy, or  to  fail  lo  set  forth  all  the  essential  facts 
of  each  life  in  their  due  relation  to  the  limes  in 
which  they  lived,  the  authors  seem  to  have 
had  the  thought  ever  before  them  to  prick 
every  bubble  of  pretence,  and  to  strip  oS  all  the 
mummy-cloths  of  pomp  and  convention  from 
the  subjects  treated.  Mr.  Habberton  very 
happily  states  the  prevalent  notion  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  following  langu^e :  "  George 
Washington  is  now  a  cold  statue  enshrouded 
in  Fourth  of  July  smoke  ;  he  is  a  tea-shop 
chromo  and  a  character  that  seldom  is  dragged 
from  unused  histories  except  to  be  belittled  by 
comparison  with  some  smaller  man  of  later 
days."  It  is  to  reinstate  him  as  "  a  warm- 
bloodedi  clear-headed,  clean-hearted  man,  a 
hard-working  farmer,  a  conscientious  employer, 
a  loyal  husband,  a  hearty  friend,  an  unselfish 
soldier,  an  honest  neighbor,  a  stout-hearted 
patriot,  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  a  consistent 
Christian,''  that  Mr.  Habberton  uses  his  op- 
portunity as  biographer.  It  is  not  that  people 
doubt  in  the  least  that  he  was  all  these,  but  the 
familiar  notion  derived  from  Jared  Sparks, 
even  from  Washington  Irving  and  other  histo- 
rians, is  that  with  all  his  great  qualities  he  was 
a  magnificent  Turveydrop,  and  the  Turvey- 
dropism  generally  overbalances  the  rest  of  the 
conception. 

The  present  biographer  has  told  his  story  in 
a  plain,  unconventional  way,  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade.  If  the  salt  ot 
bis  style,  which  is  pungent  and  sharp  enough, 
is  not  always  Attic,  but  is  Savored  with  the 
slang  of  Newspaper  Row.  and  an  occasional 
straining  to  say  some  pre lernatu rally  funny 
thing,  we  can  pardon  it  all  in  view  of  the  gen- 
erally strong,  quaint,  homespun  way  he  has  of 
putting  things.  One  gets  a  vivid  notion  of  a 
really  flesh-and- blood  man  in  reading  this 
serio-comic  life  of  our  pnter  falria,  of  a  man 
who  could  swear  and  pray  with  equal  earnest- 
ness and  knew  when  to  do  each  ;  irhq,  with  a 
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profusion  of  great  qaalities  well  balanced,  had 
yet  plenty  of  weaknesses  lo  make  him  human 
and  luvable.  The  book  is  thoroughly  readable, 
and  has  that  sense  of  life  lilfeness,  which  you 
sometimes  remark  in  a  fine  painting.  You 
say,  "That  is  a  good  portrait  of  the  man" 
without  ever  having  seen  him.  The  biographer 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  thorough  study  of 
all  (he  authorities,  and  his  pictures  of  Wash- 
infston'scontemporaries  and  associates,  though 
of  course  less  elaborate,  seem  to  have  the  same 
homely  truth  and  directness.  No  better  ex- 
ecuted volume  in  the  series  has  yet  been  print- 
ed. It  is  worthy  oC  all  commendation  both  for 
Its  humor  and  Its  general  accuracy. 

A  Latter-Dav  Saint.  Beinq  tbe  Stobv  of 
THE  Conversion  of  Ethel  Jones,  Related 
BY  Herself,  New  York  :  Henty  Holt  &  Co. 
This  is  not  a  story  of  Mormon  life,  as  the 
title  would  at  first  suggest  to  the  reader.  In- 
deed we  think  that  Brigham  Young  or  any  of 
the  Apostles  of  Salt  Lake  City  would  have 
been  disgusted  had  they  been  brought  into 
contact  with  the  very  remarkable  heroine  of 
thU  novel  of  American  life.  If  abe  and  her 
congeners  are  to  be  accepted  as  typical  women 
of  fashionable  American  society,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  foreigners,  reading  American  novels 
and  supplementing  the  notions  thus  received 
by  the  performances  of  fast  young  American 
girls  abroad,  get  the  loosest  and  most  con- 
temptuous ideas  of  American  women.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  redeeming  characters  in 
the  story.  The  general  atmosphere  is  one  ol 
shoddyism.  of  brazen  impudence,  and  of  vulgar 
ejtiravagance  and  ostentation.  The  ideals  pre- 
sented are  debased  ;  the  men  aie  worthless  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  women  fast.  It  may  be 
answered  that  the  novel  is  a  realistic  one.  If 
this  be  so  it  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  presents  correct  pictures  of  society.  We 
do  not  believe  this.  Of  course  there  are  plenty 
of  such  people  as  Ethel  Jones  and  the  charac- 
Icra  who  revolve  around  her,  but  we  deny  that 
they  truthfully  symbolize  even  the  herd  of  our 

Ethel  Jones  is  a  pretty,  brazen-faced,  shame- 
less young  social  poliiiciaiu  who  by  dint  of 
flattery,  fawning,  and  impudence  works  herself 
up  into  a  set  higher  than  faer  own.  Here  she 
mancEuvres  herself,  into  a  marriage  with  a 
howling  swell,  richer  in  money  than  brains, 
and  thenceforth  leads  her  stupid  CrcEsus  en- 
tirely by  the  nose.  She  spends  money  with 
the  most  reckless  profusion  when  she  becomes 
Ethel  Charter,  flirts  to  the  verge  of  sin,  meas- 
ures everything  by  glitter  and  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment, commits  the  maddest  freaks,  and  if  her 
life  Is  not  Ay-blown  through  and  through  with 
rottenness,  it  is  only  because  her  Creator  hesi- 


tates about  perfecting  the  ideal  of  his  picture, 
which  is  evidently  modelled  after  fashionable 
types  in  Imperial  Paris  under  Napoleon  III. 
Ex  utto  diice  amnis.  Yet  this  is  not  entirely 
true,  for  there  are  a  lew  respectable  perEonagea 
painted  in  the  group,  to  serve  as  foils  for  the 
fast  men  and  women.  After  Ethel  has  run  her 
course  with  headlong  daring,  she  is  suddenly 
betrayed  into  a  shameless  escapade,  which  she 
fears  is  too  much  even  for  her  good-Datured. 
easy-going  spouse,  who,  by  the  way,  i^  taking 
his  fling  at  the  same  time.  She  reforms,  set- 
tles down  into  a  prudent  fashionable  woman  uf 
society,  in  other  words  becomes  a  "  Latter-Day 
Saint."  The  moral  of  all,  if  there  be  any 
moral,  is  that  young  women  may  go  on  doing 
all  sorts  of  desperate  skating  over  very  thin  icr 
(being  rich  and  married)  as  long  as  they  don't 
break  through,  and  finally  become  staid   ma- 

The  novel  Is  clearly  and  brightly  written. 
There  is  a  deft  literary  touch  in  the  worfe. 
though  the  whole  tone  is  hard,  cynical,  and 
cold.  But  we  cannot  accept  the  woik  in  the 
artistic  sense.  From  the  standpoint  of  real- 
ism, we  object  thai  by  implication  it  makes  ex- 
ceptional and  accidental  characters  typical,  and 
conveys  an  impression  of  American  life  totally 
false.  Had  there  been  one  Ethel  Jones  in  (he 
book,  set  against  a  background  of  richly  varied 
characters,  it  would  have  been  unobjectionable. 
But  vice  and  frivolity  are  monotonously  ptr*- 
alent  throughout  This  seems  to  be  the  ar- 
tistic fault  of  a.  novel,  which,  however  strong 
in  parts,  leaves  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth,  as 
if  one  had  been  swallowing  a  nauseating  thing. 
Dream  Life.     By  the  Author  of  Reveries  of  a 

Bachelor.      New   York :    Charlis   Scribner't 

Sons. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  or  more  Donald  G. 
Mitchell  stood  in  the  van  of  our  fictionists. 
Several  gentle  sentimental  poetic  stories,  nota- 
bly "  Dream  Life"  and  "  Reveries  of  a  Bache- 
lor," had  appeared  with  peculiar  charm  to  the 
younger  generation,  and  .not  to  have  read 
these  books  wa«  lo  conlesa  one's  self  unsympa- 
thetic with  the  best  literature  ol  the  day.  Mr. 
Mitchell  afterward  essayed  a  more  robust  and 
powerful  style  in  "  Dr.  Johns,"  originally  is- 
sued in  tbe  Atlantic  Manlhly  in  its  palmiest 
days,  but  this  seems  [o  have  failed  to  make  a 
decided  impression.  "  Dream  Life"  is  one  of 
a  complete  set  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  novels,  now 
being  published  seriatiin.  The  age  has  prob- 
ably outgrown  the  style  and  mould  of  the  work 
for  which  the  author's  genius  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  fitted  ;  we  doubt  whether  they 
can  be  rehabilitated  as  classics.  But  young 
readers  may  be  pleased  to  know  what  pleased 
tbclr  fathers  a  generation  since,  and  many  an 
oldster  will  find  pleasure  in  le^iv^ina  tba  riun- 
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ories  of  the  day  when  he  erjoyed  such  chami- 
ing  old-fashioned  senliment  as  was  found  in 
Ihe  works  of  Ihip  author. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 
Gordon  Pasha,  who  recenily  went  to  the 
Soudan  on  such  a  dangerous  mission,  it  is 
said,  is  about  to  appear  in.  for  him,  a  novel 
character.  The  manuscript  of  a  work  of  a 
theological  nature  has  heen  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  old  friend  Prebendary  Barnes, 
and  may  be  expected  to  see  the  light  of  day 

It  is  said  that  for  every  novel  printed  and 
published  in  England  (en  are  written  and  re- 
jected. This  makes  an  average  uf  three  thou- 
sand novels  which  are  written  in  that  country 
every  year. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet  and 
nuvdist,  is  sufiering  from  an  attack  of  gastric 
fever.  His  illness  has  retarded  the  publica- 
tion of  his  new  volume  of  poems,  which  will 
contain  the  ripest  and  most  recent  work  of  his 
pen.  It  will  be  entitled  "The  Great  Prob- 
lem :  or.  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath."  It  is  now 
some  yean  since  Mr.  Buchanan  published  a 
new  volume,  his  last  poetical  work — "  Ballads 
oi  Life,  Love,  and  Humor" — consisting  almost 
entirety  of  reprinted  matter. 

Fourteen  English  publishers  desired  to 
secure  the  English  translation  of  "  John  Bull 
et  Son  He,"  but  the  third  honse  to  which  it 
WM  offered  immediately  accepted  Mr.  Max 
O'Rell's  terms,  offering  hioi  ai.hcck  in  advance 
for  Ihe  whole  sum.  During  the  first  three 
weeks  fullowinj;  its  appearance  the  work  sold  at 
the  rale  of  nearly  a  thousand  copies  a  day.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  and  second  houses  to  which 
the  book  was  offered  tried  to  beat  the  author 
down,  and  that  he  abruptly  closed  negotiations 
with  them  in  consequence.  * 

"Characterized  by  high  unbroken 
mediocrity"  is  the  description  which  iht  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  gives  of  the  literature  of  the  past 
year.  Works  of  genius,  it  says,  have  been 
less  common  in  England  of  late  years  "  than 
at  any  time  (or  the  last  century."  And  yet  the 
records  show  that  754  more  volumes  of  new 
issues  appeared  in  1^83  than  in  l832,  and  that 
the  largest  actual  increase  was  in  belies-lellres 
and  essays,  which  rose  from  92  to  256,  while 

Only  one  branch  showed  a  falling  off.  I'his 
was  poetry  and  the  drama,  which  stood  at  15S 
in  1S82  and  fell  to  145  in  1833. 

A  CLASSIFIED  series  of  articles  of  real  value 
from  the  venerable  Genlleman' s  Magatine  will 


be  brought  out  In  England  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  edited.  The  first  volume,  which  has 
just  appeared,  is  a  very  attractive  one,  repro- 
ducing as  it  does  the  best  and  most  suggestive 
articles  on  manners  and  customs  printed  in  the 
magazine  between  1731  and  186S.  Mr.  George 
Lawrence  Gomme.  the  editor,  has  added  many 
instructive  notes,  and  the  series  prouiises  to  be 
one  especially  interesting  to  the  student  and 
writer.  Just  ninety  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  Genlleman't  Magatine  a  paragraph  from 
the  pen  of  Gibbon,  in  ivhich  he  pointed  out 
that  if  a  proper  choice  and  classification  were 
made  of  the  innumerable  articles  of  real  value 
which  lay  buried  iu  wbal  is  now  called  "  pad- 
ding," but  w^ich  the  historian  styled  a  "  heap 
of  temporary  rubbish,"  the  result  would  be 
beneacial  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  idea 
has  ne«t  been  properly  carried  out  until  now. 

An  accomplished  Italian  scholar,  and  the 
author  of  a  valuable  "  History  of  Italian 
Literature,"  is  dead  at  Naples  In  Francesco  de 
Sanctis,  at  the  age  of  sixiy-five,  Sanctb's 
career  had  been  eventful.  When  a  young  man 
he  founded  at  Naples  a  school  the  memory  of 
which  is  stitl  famous  there.  During  the  Gari- 
baldi dictatorship  in  Naples  he  governed  the 
Ahruiio  Ulleriore,  and  he  had  been  several 
times  a  member  of  the  Italian  Cabinet. 

In  London  will  soon  be  performed  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge's  tragedy  of  Remorse,  and 
the  manager  has  communicated  this  fact  to 
Lord  Coteiidge.  who  is  a  grand-nephew  of  the 
poet.  Lord  Coleridge's  reply  is  as  lollows  ; 
"  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  interested  in  what  you 
tell  me  of  your  kind  intention  to  petforro 
Remorse  once  more.  It  is  full  of  noble  poetry 
— -whether  it  will  act  well  is  a  question  which  I 
imagine  very  few  men  are  skilful  enough  to 
answer  without  actual  experiment.  1  am  sure 
1  wish  every  success  (o  your  scheme,  and  if  it 
is  given  at  a  time  or  on  a  day  when  I  can 
possibly  attend  it  I  most  certainly  will  do  so. 
But  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  me  to  sanction  the 
use  of  my  name  in  the  way  you  propose." 

"  The  history  of  a  line  of  poetry,"  says  the 
Pall  Mall  GazilU  "  is  sometimes  curious. 
Apropos  of  the  recent  parody  of  a  poem  by 
Tennyson  which  appeared  in  this  paper,  a 
correspondent  informs  us  that  in  American 
editions  '  The  grnnd  old  gardener  and  his  wife  ' 
figure  as  'the  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife,' 
and  he  seems  to  imagine  that  some  American 
publisher  or  pirate  took  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  Ihe  change  in  order  to 
assist  Ihe  comprehension  of  the  American 
reader.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  we  believe. 
as  follows  :  The  tine  appe>ired  in  the  hrst  edi- 
tion as  '  The  gardener  Adam  : '  subsequently, 
in  deference,  it  is  said,  to  the  judgroentof  t^aL> 
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late  Mr.  John  Forster,  '  The  urand  old  gar- 
dener '  was  substimted,  and  ran  through  some 
edTtions  ;  later  on  the  poet  reverted  to  '  The 
gardener  Adam.'  who  now  reigna  supreme, 
and  doubtless  will  reappear  in  the  forthcoming 
editionof  Messrs.  Macmillan   &  Co." 

Within  the  last  five  years  various  old  docu- 
ments and  manuscripts  have  been  discovered 
in  Egypt,  and  fragments  of  them  have  found 
their  way  to  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  etc. 
Among  them  are.  friigmcnts  of  a  parchment 
code  of  the  fourth  or  fiflb  century,  comprising 
the  "  Responsa"  of  Papinianus,  the  most  re- 
nowDcd  of  the  classical  Roman  lawyers,  with 
notes  of  his  disciples  Uipianus  and  Paullus. 
The  fragments  at  Berlin  have  been  edited  by 
KrOger.  those  at  Paris  by  Daresk.  It  is  quite 
wiibln  the  range  of  probability  that  similar 
fragments  have  been  purchased  as  curiosities 
by  tourists  in  Egypt. 

The  Spanish  Curtea  have  just  voted  the  sum 
of  £i(i,aoo  lor  the  purchase  of  the  Duke  of 
Osnna's  library.  The  manuscripts  number 
3770  voltunes,  and  [he  primed  books  32,567 
volumes,  besides  660  separate  sheets  and  a 
number  of  prims  arranged  in  series.  The 
commission  appointed  to  consider  the  pur- 
chase valued  the  books  at  nearly  £12.000, 
while  it  declared  the  manuscripts  to  be  of  in- 
estimable worth.  The  sum  of  ;f  46,000  origi- 
nally asked  by  the  Dowager  Duchesswas  re- 
duced by  negotiations  to  the  amount  above 
mentioned,  and  the  price  actually  paid  covers 
the  purchase  of  the  bookcases,  which  will  be 
taken  over  with,  their  contents.  The  main 
body  of  the  collection  is  to  be  added  to  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional,  but  works  not  needed 
there  will  be  distributed  among  provincial 
libraries. 

"Nor  in  poverty  merely,  but  in  the  most 
abject  misery  and  squalor,"  says  the  London 
Alktnaum,  "  died  on  January  7th,  at  St, 
Petersburg,  a  Russian  poet  whom  his  country- 
men, now  that  he  is  forever  mute,  deem  it  no 
exaggeration  to  rank  with  the  most  esteemed 
of  contemporary  writers.  Inokenty  Vassilevich 
Fedorof.  better  known  by  his  pseudonym 
Omoulevsky,  was  distinguished  by  depth  of 
feeling  and  intensity  of  expression,  vigor  of 
metaphor  and  elegance  of  form.  His  literary 
career  began  with  the  publication  of  snme  short 
poems,  which  first  appeared  in  1861  in  the 
Russian  CoiUcmporciry,  alter  which  he  contrib- 
uted for  several  years  to  the  Rusikot  Slova. 
Many  of  his  poems,  too,  were  published  in  the 
Eastern  Review  and  the  Observtr.  His  novel 
*  Step  by  Step,'  which  appeared  in  the  Dyeto, 
was  the  most  successful  of  his  productions. 
Latterly,  however,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  writing  poetry.     His  collected  poems,  both 


original  and  translations,  under  the  title 
'  Songs  of  a  Life,'  were  published  only  Ihrte 
months  ago,  but  brought  no  profits  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  poor  author,  who  died,  ai  be 
had  lived,  uncomplainingly,  in  a  back  room  oa 
the  fillh  floor,  without  even  enough  linen  to 
cover  him.  and  leaving  a  wife  and  family  io 
utter  destitution." 


MISCELLANY. 
The  Leading  Nihilist.— Lavroff  lives  by 
his  literary  work  ;  it  is  his  principal  occupa- 
tion, his  principal  joy,  and  his  principal  source 
of  income.  Poor,  he  contents  himself  with  Ibc 
modest  repasts  served  in  the  little  reslauranu 
that  abound  in  the  Latin  quarter  ;  but  be  m 
rarely  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  help  a  ftiead 
in  distress.  His  sight  being  feeble,  he  does 
not  care  to  go  out  alone  at  night,  and  he  bas 
consequently  been  compelled  to  deprive  him- 
self of  the  pleasure  of  frequenting  the  thcairei 
or  opera,  though  he  has  not  yet  missed  Ibc 
yearly  Salon.  He  has  also  regularly  paid  hii 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  exhibitions  otgao- 
iied  in  Paris  by  Russian  artists  ;  btil  as  on  oik 
occasion  TurgenieS  got  into  difGculties  with 
the  Russian  Government  for  giving  him  tici;- 
ets,  he  has  ceased  to  visit  these  collections  of 
paintings.  Finally,  when  in  18S2  he  helped  to 
create  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Society,  the 
Government  of  the  Czar  procured  his  banish- 
ment from  France.  Lavroff  is  stilt  under  Ibii 
decree  of  exile,  and  might  now  be  imprisoned 
for  having  returned  to  Paris,  but  he  was  pri- 
vately given  to  understand  that  his  presence 
would  be  tolerated  if  he  did  not  resume  hb 
courses  of  lectures  10  the  Russians  residing  in 
France.  Now  Lavroff's  principal  occupation 
is  the  editing  of  the  European  edition  of  the 
'■  Will  of  Che  People,"'  recently  issued  in  maga- 
zine form  at  Geneva.  His  opinions  on  Russian 
affairs  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  wordi. 
and  were  expressed  in  short  pithy  sentences 
(hat  were  easy  to  remember.  The  revolution- 
ary movements  o(  Russia,  Lavroff  remarked, 
have  to  a  great  extent  followed  and  reproduced 
the  movements  of  Western  Europe.  That  of 
1825,  for  instance,  was  purely  liberal  and  po- 
litical ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  entirely  lack- 
ing in  organization.  It  was  only  when  the 
wave  of  Socialism  flowed  over  Russia  thai 
something  more  like  organization  obtained  a 
hold.  At  first  Russian  revolutionists  were 
essentially  Anarchist  or  Nihilist  ;  but,  the 
necessity  of  organization  becoming  more  and 
moie  evident,  powers  were  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee,  and  now  the 
movement  may  be  described  as  a  Socialist  po- 
litical effort  having  for  its  immediate  purpose 
the  overthrow  of  Absoiulism.    XTltle  ar-Drfih; 
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ing  is  said  as  lo  Ihe  ettablishmenl  of  a  Repub- 
lic. Tbe  example  o(  France  and  of  America 
suffice  10  show  ihat  the  mere  form  of  govern- 
ment is  o(  but  liiiie  importance.  The  present 
arbitrary  Government  of  Ihe  Ciar  must  be  so 
altered  as  to  (acilitale  such  legislation  as  will 
at  least  partly  solve  the  social  problem.  Rev- 
olution might  have  been  checked  had  the  Em- 
peror made  concessions  that  would  have  satis- 
fied [he  Liberals  ;  but  all  who  have  access  10 
the  throne  give  the  worst  advice.  The  Ciar 
mtist  give  land  to  the  peasant ;  the  moujik  ab- 
solutely relies  on  this,  but  unless  the  Liberals 
jire  called  in  to  manage  the  transaction  it  will 
be  a  mere  vulgar  swindle.  In  the  meanwhile 
peasants  and  landlord  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  a  new  financial  class  of  usurers  is  rising 
upon  their  ashes.  Nevertheless,  though  there 
arc  individual  bourgeois  in  Russia,  they  as  yet 
scarcely  exist  as  a  class  and  have  no  traditions 
or  history.  The  middle  classes,  such  as  they 
are,  can  Iherefnre  be  easily  swept  aw>i]i ;  lhe]i 
will  not  Impede  the  solution  of  the  social  ques- 
tion. What  is  more  serious  is  the  probable 
war  that  nill  arise  between  aristocratic  Libe- 
rals and  advanced  Socialists  after  the  fall  of  the 
Qiar.—Pail  Mall  Gatetlt. 

The  Definition  op  a  Snob.— Snob-detec- 
tion roust  for  a  long  time,  if  not  always,  be  a 
branch  rather  of  xsthetics  than  of  mathemat- 
ics ;  the  snob  must  be  felt  rather  than  demon- 
strated. But  certain  marks  of  him  may  at  least 
'  be  pointed  out  and  may  help  the  explorer  far 
more  advantageously  than  an  imperfect  defini- 
tion in  his  quest  after  the  beast.  One  such 
mark  has  been  already  indicated.  The  snob 
almost  always  attempts  to  be  in  the  fashion. 
In  an  aristocratic  era  he  it  a  blind  devotee  of 
rank;  io  an  age  of  wealth-getting  and  devil- 
tdlce-the-hindmost,  of  riches  ;  in  a  democratic 
age,  of  numbers  and  popularity.  And  it. is  a 
further  and  an  almost  crucial  test  of  him  that 
his  admiration  is  never  a  realty  genuine  ad- 
miration. When  ho  grovelled  before  lords  it 
was  not  because  he  knew  the  history  of  the 
peerage,  its  great  deeds  lor  England,  its  con- 
nection with  the  noblest  social  conceptions 
ever  reached  by  Ihe  human  race—the  concep- 
tions of  chivalry,  and  of  a  graduated  society, 
in  which  each  higher  rank  fought  for  and  pro- 
tected Ihe  lower.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  past — the  snob  never  thinks  if  he  knows  it 
of  tbe  past,  except  to  dcnvc  petty  grudges 
from  the  ibought.  He  admired  it  because  it 
was  glittering  and  apparently  powerful  in  the 
present.  Now  that  he  coolemns  the  peerage 
(^white  for  the  most  pari  chattering  about  peers 
in  preference  to  anything  else)  it  is  not  because 
be  has  any  reasoned  idea  oE  equality  (which  in- 
deed Is  a  contradiction  in  terms),  but  partly  be- 
caoae  he  has  an  ignoble  jealousy  of  a  privilege 


which  he  does  not  possess,  and  partly  because 
it  is  the  cant  of  the  day  to  sneer  at  peerages. 
When  he  bowed  the  knee,  and  when  he  stitl 
bows  the  knee,  before  wealth,  it  was.  and  is, 
not  because  of  the  immense  potentialities  of 
wealth,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  not  even  in  most 
cases  because  he  had  or  has  a  genuine  thirst 
for  Ihe  baser  pleasures  that  fteallb  can  give. 
Wealth  makes  a  man  conspicuous  and  talked 
about — the  snob's  heaven  in  itself.  In  short, 
the  snob's  Is  less  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  than 
a  mlMure  uf  many  bad  idiosyncrasies  in  a 
mean  and  moderate  degree.  When  he  tran- 
scends this  degree  he  ceases,  at  any  rate  in 
that  particular  instance,  10  be  a  snob,  though  he 
may  still  be  one  in  other  matters. — Saturday 
Review. 


The  LAitCUACE  of  Cats.— M.  Champfleory 
quotes  a  Russian  legend  on  the  subject  which, 
is  ingenious  and  which  offers  one  curious 
point.  According  to  this,  "  when  the  dog  was 
created  he  was  kept  waiting  for  h^s  pilisse  ;  his 
patience  grew  eibausted,  and  he  followed  the 
Brsi  passer-by  who  called  him.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  this  was  Ihe  Devil,  who  made  tbe 
animal  an  emissary  of  his,  and  who  sometimes 
assumes  his  form.  The  fur  coat  intended  for 
the  dog  was  given  to  the  cat,  and  this  perhaps 
explains  the  antipathy  between  the  two  quad- 
rupeds, the  first  of  which. thinUs  (hat  the  sec- 
ond had  stolen  his  proper  possession."  Here 
we  have  one  of  many  inslanccs  of  the  dog 
sharing  with  the  cat  the  suspicion  of  diabolical 
protection,  and  it  may  be  that  in  both  cases 
vain  and  stupid  bipeds,  pu22led  and  hurt  at  the 
exhibition  of  admirable  sagacity  in  quadrupeds, 
cast  the  blame  of  it  in  a  quarter  where  they 
were  pretty  sure  not  lo  be  contiadicted.  Great 
as  are  the  sagacity  and  beauty  of  the  well-born 
and  well-trained  dog— and  he  who  cannot  Jove 
and  admire  both  cat  and  dog  is  to  be  pitted — 
no  amount  of  fur  coats  given  to  him  instead  of 
to  the  cat  would  have  brought  with  them  the 
variety  and  grace  of  movement  and  posture 
that  belong  to  the  cat.  Some  observer*, 
among  them  Chateaubriand,  have  asserted  that 
in  the  same  way  the  cat's  vocabtilary  is  richer 
than  the  dog's  ;  and  Chateaubriand  himself  set 
it  down  that  the  cat's  language  has  the  same 
vowels  as  the  dog's,  with  the  addition  of  six 

disposed  to  think,  is  a  considerable  error.  I 
believe  from  observation  that  g,  r.  -ui,  and  a 
guttural  h.  are  habitually  used  by  dogs,  and  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  A  or  v  is  ever  used 
by  cats,  This  of  course  refers  in  both  cases  to 
highly  domcsticaled  animals  ;  and  this  brings 
me  to  a  suggestion  made  to  M.  Cbampfleury 
by  an  anonymous  fiiend  of  his,  to  the  effect 
that  It  is  only  a  want  of  artificial  selection  and 
hereditary  tt^aing  which  prevents  cats  from 
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being  taught  lo  dr)  as  much  tor  as  as  dog*  do, 
or  more  than  dogs  do,  in  the  way  o(  such  ser- 
vices as  tetchLng  our  gloves,  and  eo  on,  when 
\bej  are  told  lo  do  so.  This  in  iiself  is  a  sort 
of  Ihe-maJNii  against  the  fine  independence  of 
the  cal-nalure,  and  the  suggestion  as  quoted  at 
length  by  M.  Champfteury  is  carried  to  a  fan- 
tastic pcfnt  ;  but  the  (act  that  cats  have  never 
been  taken  in  hand  generation  after  generation 
by  the  human  race  as  dogs  have  been  remains. 
-MagoHnr  of  Art. 

Voice-Training  by  Chemical  Means. — 
HoH  to  enrich  the  tone  and  extend  the  range  i>( 
ihehuman  voice  by  calling  in  the  aid  ofchemicaJ 
science,  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  lect- 
ure recently  given  in  Glasgow  by  Dr.  Carter 
Moffat,  who  was  formerly  Prolessor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  and 
who  is  an  Italian  Gold  Medallist  for  many  suc- 
cessful industrial  investigations  and  discover- 
ies. Dr.  Moffat  claims  for  the  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen the  power  of  greatly  improving  tlie 
quality  and  timbre  of  the  human  voice  ;  and  he 
was  led  to  advocate  Its  employment  by  public 
singers  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
marked  constituent  in  the  air  and  dew  of  Italy. 
and  chat  from  iis  presence  arises  the  beauty  of 
Italian  vocal  tone.  After  a  full  and  clear  state- 
ment of  his  views  upon  the  subject,  a  series  of 
Illustrations  were  given,  several  of  (he  audi- 
ence being  brought  tbrward  and  given  to  inhale 
a  chemical  compound  made  to  represent  Italian 
air.  The  results  obtained  were  held  lo  be  very 
satisfactory  by  those  present,  a  full,  clear,  rich, 
tneltow  tone  being  produced  with  a  single  ap- 
plication. Dr.  Mofiat's  illustrations  on  his 
own  voice  were  especially  remarltable,  he  be- 
ing able  by  these  chemical  means  to  change  it 
Iroro  a  voice  ol  power  and  resonance,  but  des- 
titute o(  intonation,  to  a  tenor  of  considerable 
range.  The  lecture,  which  dwelt  on  quite  a 
new  subject,  was  very  well  received  by  a  large 
audience,  chieHy  composed  of  professional 
men  and  musical  critics,  and  we  understand 
thai  arrangements  have  been  made  for  its  re- 
delivery.—5r;riji  Mtdieal  Journal. 

The  Reminiscences  of  a  War  CoftKEspoK- 
DKNT.— I  have  seen  Napoltun  III.  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  his  hollow  splendor.  From  the  Ger- 
man picqueC  line  on  August  2d,  1870,  I  heard 
the  distant  cheering  on  (he  Spicherenberg  that 
greeted  him  and  (he  lad  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Metz  to  receive  that  day  his  "  baptism  of 
fire."  Again  I  saw  him  00  the  morning  after 
Sedan,  as  the  broken  man— broken  in  power, 
in  prestige,  in  health,  in  spirits— sat  with  Bis- 
marck on  the  grass  plot  in  front  of  the  weaver's 
cottage  on  the  Donchery  road.  Next  morning 
I  witnessed  his  departure  into  his  WilhelmsbOhe 
captivity.     I   have  seen  hiiu  doddering  about 


Brighton  and  strolling  under  (be  beech  trees 
that  encircle  Cbislehurst  Comnion.  And  (or 
the  last  time  of  alt  1  saw  that  stolid  careworn 
face,  as  it  lay  on  the  raised  pillow  of  the  bier 
in  the  broad  corridor  of  Camden  Place  ;  iihI 
when  the  face  was  no  more  visible  I  witnessed 
the  coffin  laid  down  in  the  Utile  chapel  aiDong 
the  Cbislehurst  elm  trees.  I  knew  the  boy  of 
the  Empire  when  the  shackles  of  the  Empire 
had  fallen  from  hi;  limbs,  and  he  was  no  longer 
a  buckram  creature,  but  a  lively,  natural  lad. 
My  acquaintance  endured  into  his  manhood. 
When  the  twilight  was  falling  on  the  rolling 
veldt  of  Zululand.  and  his  day's  work  in  the 
staff  tent  was  done,  he  liked,  as  it  seemed  10 
me,  to  gossip  with  one  who  knew  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  about  the  early  dafs  of  the 
Franco-German  war~a  war  that  bad  wronght 
at  once  his  ruin  and  bis  emancipation.  And 
finally,  poor  gallant  lad  I  I  saw  dimly  through 
tears  (he  very  last  of  him,  as  he  lay  (here  dead 
on  the  blood-stained  sward  by  the  Ityo(vo8i 
River,  with  a  calm  proud  smite  on  his  lace, 
and  bis  body  pierced  by  countless  assegai 
stabs.  Men  have  called  his  death  ignoble. 
Petty  as  was  the  quarrel,  wietched  as  was  the 
desertion  that  wrought  his  fate,  1  call  him, 
rather,  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  his  death. 
Had  be  lived,  what  of  ar(ificiali(y,  what  ol 
hollow  unreali(y  might  there  not  have  been  in 
store  for  him  !  As  it  was.  he  had  moved  tn 
the  world  a  live  ghos(.  Better  than  this, 
surely,  to  be  a  dead  hero — to  end  the  Napole- 
onic serio-comedy  with  his  young  (ace  gallaaily 
to  his  assailants,  and  bis  life-blood  drawn  by 
the  cold  steel  \— Archibald  Ferbtt,  itt  the  Eng- 
lith  Illustrated  Magcaine. 

The  Snail's  Tongue.— Everybody  who  has 
seen  a  cabbage  leaf  off  which  a  snail  has  been 
making  his  simple  and  inexpensive  breakfast 
must  have  noticed  that  ils  edges  are  quite 
cleanly  and  neatly  cut,  as  if  by  a  knife  or  pair 
of  scissors.  That  suggests  to  one  at  once  (he 
idea  that  the  snail  must  be  possessed  of  a 
sharp  and  effective  cutting  instrument.  And 
so  indeed  he  is,  for  he  has  a  keen,  horny  upper 
jaw,  which  closes  upon  a  very  remarkable 
saw-like  organ  below,  commonly  called  the 
tongue  or  dental  ribbon.  This  tongue  is  a 
long,  muscular,  and  cartilaginous  strip,  like  a 
piece  of  narrow  tape,  armed  all  over  with  ao 
immense  number  of  little  teeth  or  curved 
books,  for  tearing  and  masticating  the  food. 
It  is  coiled  up  inside  the  mouth,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  brought  into  use  at  any 
given  time  :  as  fast  as  the  hooks  on  one  pan 
are  worn  out,  another  part  is  unrolled  from  be- 
hind and  made  to  take  its  place  in  front  tor 
purposes  of  feeding.  The  little  teeth,  of  which 
there  are  several  thousands — (he  great  sing. 
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(or  ezampTe,  tiaa  otitl  hundred  aod  slxtji  rows, 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  teeth  in  each  row 
— are  formed  entirely  o(  silica  ac  flint,  and 
cannot  he  dissolved,  even  in  acid.  They  are 
colored  like  amber  under  the  micioscope,  and 
form  most  beautiful  glassy  translucent  objects 
when  propel  I  y  prepared  and  mounted  on  a 
slide.  This  lingual  ribbon  acts  in  practical  use 
exactly  like  a  very  hard  and  sharp  lile  ;  il  is 
with  this  rasping  inslrmnent  that  the  limpet 
slowly  bores  its  way  into  the  solid  limestone 
or  granite  rock,  and  that  tlie  ivhelk  eats  a  hole 
through  the  nacreous  material  of  the  hardest 
periwinkle's  or  oyster's  shell.  The  back  o(  the 
tongue  has  its  edges  rolled  loj^eiher  into  a  lube, 
aod  is  the  growing  pan  of  the  organ,  where 
the  new  teeth  are  from  time  to  lime  developed  ; 
and  as  last  as  the  front  rows  get  blunted  or 
broken  by  use,  (he  lube  opens  gradually  for- 
ward, and  brings  the  fresh  sharp  teeth  from 
behind  into  play  to  replace  them.  The  shape 
and  arrangement  of  the  lingual  hooks  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  different  groups  of  snails  ; 
one  generic  form  prevails  among  the  members 
of  the  genus  helix,  another  among  the  pupas,  a 
third  in  the  clausilias,  and  a  fourth  in  the  true 
slugs.  Doubtless  each  variation  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  deiinitely  developed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  food  and  habits  of  the 
different  genera.— Cm/Zwjob'j  Magaiine. 

Fkudausm  in  China.— In  the  first  place  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  originally 
lived  under  a  feudal  system.  The  country 
conaisted  of  several  states  (seven  in  numt>er), 
over  each  of  which  there  was  a  local  lord,  un- 
der whom  there  were  lesser  chiefs  holding 
lands  by  laws  of  sub-infeudation.  The  states 
were  federated  under  one  lord  as  emperor,  who 
had  some  territory  in  his  own  direct  adminis- 
Iration.  Several  dynasties  of  emperors  really 
represented  Che  headship  o(  a  feudal  confedera- 
tion. Under  (his  feudalism  there  arose  many 
of  (he  ancient  heroes,  statesmen  and  sages  of 
China,  while  many  of  its  character is(ic  marks 
were  stamped  upon  the  civilization,  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  habits  of  (be  Chinese.  The  sys- 
tem was  destroyed  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era  by  a  sovereign  who  has  been 
very  properly  styled  the  Chinese  Csesar,  and 
who  established  a  real  empire  to  last  for  centu- 
ries.  At  times  this  empire  became  disunited, 
to  be  again  united  ;  but  the  principle  of  abso- 
lute and  cen(rali2ed  power  remained  in  force. 
Feudalism  was  superseded  by  the  appointment 
of  provincial  governors  and  district  magis- 
trates. From  lime  to  time  censors  were  de- 
puted by  (he  central  authority  for  peripatetic 
■upervlsion.  For  the  centra!  authority  itself 
something  like  a  constitution  was  established, 
in  which  the  leading  features  were  a  council  of 


state,  and  several  departmental  boards.  The 
civil  legislation  was  voluminous ;  (he  penal 
code  was  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  lucid  in 
arrangement ;  the  moral  precepts  were  definite, 
and  the  religious  ritual  minute.  There  were 
codes  for  all  branches  of  human  conduct  and 
relationship.  The  official  deference  paid  to 
literature  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  any  other 
age  or  country  ;  the  lettered  classes  in  therr  ca- 
pacity as  literati  formed  a  power  which  could 
make  revolutions,  and  which  emperors  on 
their  accession  were  obliged  to  conciliate.  The 
patronage  of  letters,  and  the  preparation  of 
chronicles  ranked  high  among  public  duties, 
A  kind  of  rude  printing  with  wooden  types  was 
invented  at  an  early  lime  ;  public  libraries  on 
an  immense  scale  were  maintained  :  a  tribunal 
of  history,  and  an  official  gaietie  were  insli- 
luied.  Extraordinary  attention  was  paid  to 
popular  education  ;  the  central  colleges  were 
among  the  most  influential  institutions  of  the 
land.—  Tmnriuthni  of  thi  Royal  Hiitorica!  Sc- 
ciely. 

A  Plea  por  Csematlon. — Some  people- 
very  worthy  people,  no  doubt — have  been 
shocked  by  the  recent  accounts  o(  the  crema- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  late  Captain  Hanham. 
For  charity's  sake,  we  will  respect  their  feel- 
ings, but  we  are  utterly  unable  to  understand 
their  arguments  against  such  a  method  ol  dis- 
posing of  our  dead.  From  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  their  objections  are  absurd,  and  roust  be 
relegated  to  an  age  of  darkness  which  we  have 
happily  passed.  We  will  do  our  best  to  direct 
their  attention  to  an  important  extract,  which 
bears  directly  upon  the  question,  and  which  is 
taken  from  the  reports  from  Her  Majesty's 
diplomatic  and  consular  ofiicerE  abroad  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  this  year.  The  report 
is  by  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  and  em- 
bodies the  investigations  of  Dr.  Freirc  on  the 
subject  of  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Freire  slates  ; 
'■  I  think  it  a  duty  to  divulge  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble a  circumstance  of  much  importance  to  the 
public  health.  Having  gone  to  visit  the 
Tnrnjuba  cemetery,  where  those  dying  in  (he 
maritime  hospital  of  Santa  Isabel  are  interred, 
I  gathered  from  a  foot  below  the  surface  some 
of  the  earth  gathered  from  the  grave  of  a  per- 
son who  died  about  a  year  ago  of  yellow 
fever.  On  examining  a  small  quantity  with 
the  microscope,  I  found  myriads  of  microbii 
exactly  identical  with  those  found  in  the  excreta 
of  persons  sick  with  yellow  fever.  These  ob- 
servations, which  were  verified  in  all  their  de- 
tails by  my  auxiliaries,  show  that  the  germs  of 
yellow  fever  perpetuate  themselves  in  the 
ch  are  like  so  m 
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whose  blood  examinalion  showed  that  it  was  of  the  skins  of  sheep  and  calves,  which  if  not 
in  a  pure  siaie.  was  shut  up  in  a  confined  space  also  an  inveotion  of  the  Arabs,  was  one  that 
in  which  was  placed  the  earth  taken  from  that  was  quickly  profited  by  and  improved  in  Ara- 
xrave.  In  five  days  the  animal  was  dead,  and  bia.  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  appear 
its  blood  proved  to  be  literally  crammed  with  lo  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
cryptncoccus  in  various  stages  of  evolution."  papyrus  in  the  most  remote  Ph a raonic  period*  ; 
Could  science  speak  more  plainly,  and  is  semi-  and  its  manufacture  was  a  government  moDop- 
ment  to  get  the  better  of  its  teachings  ?  We  oly,  as  paper-making  is  to  this  day  at  Bonlak. 
have  too  great  a  failh  in  healthy  public  opinion  The  Cypimi  Pafyrus  grew  almost  entirely  in 
ever  to  doubt  its  verdict  in  this  matter.— /row.  Lower  Egypt,  and  rather  in  marshy  place*  or 
ponds  formed  by  the  inundations  of  ihc  Mile 
Papeb-MaKINGINEcvpt.— In  the  suburb  of  than  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  itself, 
Boulak,  the  river-port  of  Cairo,  is  situated  the  Isaiah  gives  us  also  to  understand  that  it  was 
Daira  paper  manufactory,  which,  before  the  found  in  shallow  brooks  (presumably  in  con- 
late  war  broke  out,  used  to  employ  regularly  nection  with  the  Lower  Nile),  when,  in  the 
more  than  two  hundred  hands,  almost  all  na-  course  of  his  denunciations  of  Egypt,  he 
,  lives.  Most  of  the  paper  turned  out  is  used  prophesies  the  withering  and  decay  of  the 
for  packng  purposes  in  the  Khedivial  sugar  papyrus  plant— "  the  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks, 
factories  ;  but  there  are  also  manulaccured  in  by  the  mouths  of  the  brooks,"  The  mode  of 
the  course  of  the  year  some  seventy  thousand  its  preparation  was  in  this  way  :  The  outer 
reams  of  very  fair  writing  and  priming  paper,  rind  having  been  first  removed,  the  inner  harfc 
which  more  than  supply  the  demand  of  the  was  divided  by  a  needle  or  sume  other  sharp 
government  offices  of  Cairo  and  Alejiandria  instrument  into  very  thin  and  broad  layers, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  national  press.  These  were  placed  side  by  side  longitudinally 
The  writing  paper  is  manufactured  specially  and  glued  together  at  the  ends,  another  strip 
for  Arabic  writing,  and  to  suit  the  peculiar  of  the  plant  being  glued  across  the  back  to  give 
style  of  Oriental  penmanship  ;  and  therefore  strength.  The  papyrus,  having  been  pressed 
what  is  produced  of  this  sort  in  excess  of  the  and  properly  dried,  was  then  ready  for  inscrip- 
requireroenis  of  the  country  is  exported  east-  tion.  Pliny  was  mistaken  in  imagining  Ibat 
ward  rather  than  westward,  a  good  deal  of  ihe  ancient  Egyptians  employed  portions  of 
it  going  to  Arabia,  and  a  tew  bales  even  10  In-  the  same  papyrus  in  making  sails,  mats,  bed- 
dia  for  the  use  of  our  Moslem  fellow-subjects,  ding,  and  even  boats.  It  was  another  species 
Linen  and  cotton  rags  are  used  to  a  ceiuin  of  the  same  family  that  was  so  treated,  wblcll 
exleni  in  the  Boulak  factory  ;  but  the  interior  Scrabo  was  careful  to  distinguish  from  the 
of  the  stalk  of  the  sugar-cane  supplies  the  "hieratic  byblus."  The  monopoly  of  Ibe 
Cairene  paper-maker  with  an  inexhaustible  papyrus  in  Egypt,  which  was  only  pertnilted  10 
supply  of  very  workable  material ;  while,  in  be  grown  in  ceruin  localities,  brought  its  value 
the  production  of  what  is  called  "  straw"  paper  up  to  a  price  which  was  practically  prohibitive 
in  Europe,  llie  hilfa  grass  plays  a  very  impor-  of  its  usc  by  any  but  the  very  opulent  Official 
'tani  part.  The  Daira  factory  at  Boulak  enjoys  documents— especially  wills  and  agreemenis 
a  monopoly  o(  this  Industry  in  Egypt  ;  and  in  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lands  and  tene- 
conneciion  with  it  is  the  National  Printing  ments— were  required  to  be  written  on  this  ei- 
Office,  also  under  the  control  of  the  same  ad-  pensive  material  ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes 
ministration.  The  ewraordinary  turn  for  pa-  the  Egyptian  of  the  later  empire  and  the  Ro- 
per-maklng  displayed  by  the  Boulak  Arabs  is,  man  rtgimt  commilted  his  hieroglyphs  lo  Ihe 
tl  need  hardly  be  said,  an  hereditary  accom-  custody  of  a  meaner  medium,  and  10  this  day 
plishment.  They  can  point  lo  a  long  line  of  we  often  find  in  the  dust  heaps  of  Upper  Egypt 
ancestors  who  educated  the  East  and  the  West  domestic  memoranda,  and  especially  the  al- 
in  successive  stages  oE  this  useful  art.  There  counts  of  the  Egyptian  housewife,  scrawled  on 
is  an  Arabic  version  of  the  "Aphorisms  of  the  glaied  fragments  of  some  castaway  eanben- 
Hippocrates"  in  the  magnificent  library  o(  the  ware  vase.  On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  its 
Escurial,  written  on  paper  said  to  be  made  of  papyrus  was  introduced  iiilo  Rome,  and  there 
linen  rags,  which  dates  from  the  very  com-  lis  manufacture  was  conducted  under  improved 
mencement  of  the  ihirteenlh  century.  This  conditions.  Pliny  says  the  Romans  made  all 
was  an  improvement  on  the  Carta  ierniycina —  sores  of  paper  out  of  it.  Slill  Alex;)ndria  Con- 
or Carta  Damascena,  as  il  was  vulgarly  called,  tinued,  as  of  old,  the  chief  centre  of  the  iodus- 
from  its  having  been  first  imported  into  Spain  try  ;  and  In  the  third  century  the  lyrant'Firmns 
from  Syria — which  was  fabricated  from  silken  could  write  that  "  ihere  was  so  much  paper 
as  well  as  cotton  material,  and  is  known  to  there,  and  so  targe  a  quantity  of  glue  used  in 
have  been  in  use  as  early  as  Ihe  year  1 100  A.D.  its  preparation,  that  he  could  maintain  an 
It  superseded,  in  its  turn,  the  parchment  made  army  with  \l."— London  CUbt.     -,  , 
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ON  THE   INSPIRATION   OF   SCRIPTURE. 


NEWMAN. 


t.  It  has  lately  been  asked  what  an- 
swer do  we  Catholics  give  to  the  allega- 
tion urged  against  us  by  men  of  the  day, 
10  the  effect  that  we  demand  of  our  con- 
verts an  assent  to  views  and  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  which  modern  science 
and  historical  research  have  utterly  dis- 
credited. 

As  this  alleged  obligation  is  confidently 
maintained  against  us,  and  with  an  array 
of  instances  in  support  of  it,  I  think  it 
should  be  either  denied  or  defended  ;  and 
the  best  mode  perhaps  of  doing  whether 
the  one  or  the  other,  will  be,  iustead  of 
merely  dealing  with  the  particular  in- 
srances  adduced  in  proof,  to  state  what 
we  really  do  hold  as  regards  Holy  Script- 
ure, and  what  a  Catholic  is  bound  to  be- 
lieve. This  I  propose  now  to  do,  and 
in  doing  it,  1  beg  it  to  be  understood 
that  my  statements  are  simply  ray  own, 
and  involve  no  lesponsibilily  of  any  one 
besides  myself. 

N»w  Swum.— Vou  XXXIX..  No.  4 


2.  A  recent  work  of  M.  Renan's  is 
one  of  those  publications  which  have 
sujzgested  or  occasioned  this  adverse  crit- 
icism upon  our  intellectual  position. 
That  author's  abandonment  of  Catholi- 
cism seems,  according  to  a  late  article  in 
a  journal  of  high  reputation,  in  no  small 
measure  to  have  come  about  by  his  syidy 
of  the  biblical  text,  especially  that  of  the 
Old  Testament.  "He  explains,"'  sajs 
the  article,  "  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  admits  no  compromise  on  ques- 
tions of  biblical  criticism  and  history" 
.  .  .  though  "  the  Book  of  Judith  is  an 
historical  impossibility.  Hence  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  .  .  .  insists  on  its  members  be- 
lieving ...  a  great  deal  more  in  pure 
criticism  and  pure  history  than  the 
strictest  Protestant  exacts  from  their  pu- 
pils or  flocks. "  Should,  then,  a  doubt- 
ing Anglican  contemplate  becoming 
Catholic  by  way  of  attaining  iniellectiis ' 
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peace,"  if  his  doubts  turn  on  history  and  sentative  of  God  said  about  Scripture, 

criticisni,  he  will  find  the  lillle  linger  of  which,     as    being    Apostolic,   unerring 

the  Catholic  Church  thicker  than   the  Truth,  is  obligatory  on  our  faith  that  is, 

loins  of  Protestantism.  is  de  fidel 

3.  The  serious  question,  then,  which  5.  Many  truths  may  be  predicated 
this  article  calls  on  us  to  consider,  is  about  Scripture  and  its  contents  which 
whether  it  is  "an  undoubted  fact,"  as  are  not  obligatory  on  our  faith,  viz., 
therein  stated,  that  the  Catholic  Church  such  as  are  private  conclusions  from 
dues  "  insist"  on  her  children's  accept-  premisses,  or  are  the  dicta  of  theolo- 
ance  of  certain  Scripture  informations  gians.  Such  as  about  the  author  of  the 
OD  matters  of  fact  in  defiance  of  criticism  Book  of  Job,  or  the  dates  of  St.  Paul's 
and  history.  And  my  first  duty  on  set-  Epistles.  These  are  not  obligatory  upon 
ling  out  is  to  determine  the  meaning  of  us,  because  they  are  not  the  subjects  of 
that  vague  word  "  insists,"  which  I  shall  ex  cathedra  utterances  of  the  Church. 
use  in  the  only  sense  in  which  a  Cath-  Opinions  of  this  sort  may  be  true  or  not 
olic  can  consent  to  use  it.  true,  and  lie  open  for  acceptance  or  re- 

l  allow,  then,  that  the  Church,  certain-  jection,  since  no  divine  utterance  has 
ly,  does  "  insist/'  when  she  speaks  dog-  ever  been  granted  to  us  about  them,  or  is 
matically,  nay  or  rather  she  more  than  likely  to  be  granted!  We  are  not  bound 
insists,  she  obliges;  she  obliges  us  to  tobelieve  what  St.  Jeromesaidorinferred 
an  internal  assent  to  that  whii;h  she  about  Scripture;  nor  what  St.  Augustine, 
proposes  to  us.  So  far  I  admit,  or  or  St.  Thomas,  or  Cardinal  Caielan  or 
rather  maintain.  And  I  admit  that  she  Fr,  Perrone  has  said  ;  but  what  the 
obliges  us  in  a  most  forcible  and  effec-  Church  has  enunciated,  what  the  Coun- 
tive  manner,  that  is,  by  the  penalty  of  cils,  what  the  Pope,  has  determined, 
forfeiting  communion  with  her,  if  we  re-  We  are  not  bound  to  accept  with  an 
fuse  our  internal  assent  to  her  word,  absolute  faith  what  is  not  a  dogma,  or 
We  cannot  be  real  Catholics,  if  we  do  the  equivalent  of  dogma  {vide  infra,  see- 
not  from  our  heart  accept  the  matters  tion  17),  what  is  not  rf^yfi/fy  such  judg- 
which  she  puts  forward  as  divine  and  ments,  however  high  their  aulhoiity,  we 
true.     This  is  plain.  may  without  loss  of  communion  doubt, 

4.  Next,  to  what  does  the  Church  we  may  refuse  to  accept.  This  is  what 
oblige  us  ?  and  what  is  her  warrant  for  we  must  especially  bear  in  mind,  when 
doing  so  '  I  answer.  The  matters  which  we  handle  such  objections  as  M.  Re- 
she  can  oblige  us  to  accept  with  an  inter-  nan's.  We  must  not  confuse  what  is  in- 
nal  assent  are  the  matters  contained  in  disputable  as  well  as  true,  with  what  may 
that  Revelation  of  Truth,  written  or  un-  indeed  be  true,  yet  is  disputable. 
written,  which  came  to  the  world  from  6.  I  must  make  one  concession  to  him. 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  ;  and  this  In  certain  cases  there  may  be  a  duty  of 
claim  on  our  faith  in  her  decisions  as  silence,  when  there  is  no  obligation  of 
to  the  matter  of  that  Revelation  rests  belief.  Here  no  question  of  faith  comes 
on  her  being  the  divinely  appointed  in.  We  will  suppose  that  a  novel 
representative  of  the  Apostles  and  the  opinion  about  Scripture  or  its  contents 
expcmoder  of  their  words  ;  so  (hat  what-  is  well  grounded,  and  a  received  opinion 
ever  she  categorically  delivers  about  open  to  doubt,  in  a  case  in  which  the 
theirformal  acts  or  their  writing  or  their  Church  has  hitherto  decided  nothing,  so 
teaching,  is  an  Apostolic  deliverance.  I  that  a  new  question  needs  a  new  answer  : 
repeat,  the  only  sense  in  which  the  here,  to  profess  the  new  opinion  may  be 
Church  "  insists"  on  any  statement,  abstractedly  permissible,  but  is  not 
biblical  or  other,  the  only  reason  of  her  always  permissible  in  practice.  The 
so  insisting,  is  that  that  statement  is  novelty  may  be  so  startling  as  to  require 
part  of  the  original  Revelation,  and  a  full  certainty  that  it  is  true;  it  .may 
therefore  must  be  unconditionally  ac-  be  so  strange  as  to  raise  the  question 
cepted — else,  that  Revelation  is  not,  as  whether  it  will  not  unsettle  ill-educated 
a  revelation,  accepted  at  all.  minds,  that  is,  though  the  statement  is 

The  question  then  which  I  have  to  not  an  offence  against  faith,  still  it  may 

answer  is.  What,  in  matter  of  fact,  has  be  an  offence  against  charity.     It  need 

the  Church  (or  the  Pope),  as  the  repre-  not  be  heretical,  yet  at  a  partlcdlar  tJmd,.. 
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or  place  it  may  be  so  contrary  to  the  Church  is,  in  faith  and  morals,  the  one 

prevalent  opinion  in  the  Catholic  body,  infallible  expounder  of  that  inspired  text, 
as  in  Galileo's  case,  that  zeal  for  the        I  begin  with  the  question  of  its  inspira- 

supremacy  of  the  Divine  Word,  defer-  tion. 

ence     lo     existinf;    authorities,  charity        9.   The    books  which  constitute  the 

toward  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  dis-  canon    of   Scripture,    or  the    Canonical 

trust  of  self,   should  keep  a  man  from  books,    are  enumerated  by  the  Triden- 

being  impetuous  or  careless  in  circulating  tine  Council,  as  we  find  them  in  the  first 

what  nevertheless  he  holds  to  be  irue,  page.of  our  Catholic  Hibles,  and  are  in 

and  what  if  indeed  asked  about,  he  can-  that  Ecumenical  Council's  decree  spoken 

not  deny.     The  household  of  God  has  of  by  implication  as  the  work  of  inspired 

claims  upon  our  tenderness  in  such  mat-  men.     The  Vatican  Council  speaks  more 

ters,which  criticism  and  history  have  not.  distinctly,  saying  that  the  entire  books 

7.  For  myself,  I  have  no  call  or  wish  with  all  their  parts,  are  divinely  inspired, 
at  all  to  write  in  behalf  of  such  persons  and  adding  an  anathema  upon  impugners 
as  think  it  a  love  of  truth  to  have  no  of  this  its  definition. 

"  love  of  tlie  brethren."     I   am  indeed         There  is  another  dogmatic  phrase  used 

desirous  of  investigating  for  its  own  sake  by  the  Councils  of  Florence  and  Trent 

the  limit   of  free  thought  consistently  to  denote  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 

with  the  claims  upon  us  of  Holy  Script-  v\z. ,  "  TitViS  unus  ec  idem  utriusque  Tes- 

ure  ;  still  my  especial  interest  in  the  in-  tamenli  Auctor."      Since  this  left  room 

quiry  is  from  my  desire  to  assist  those  re-  for  holding  that  by  Ihe  word  "Tcstamen- 

ligious  sons  of  the  Church  who  are  en-  turn"  was  meant  "  Dispensation,"  as  it 

gaged  in  biblical  criticism  and  its  attend-  seems  to  have  meant  in  former  Councils 

ant   studies,    and  have   a   conscientious  from   the   date  of  Irenjeus,    and   as    St. 

fear  of  transgressing  the  rule  of  faith  ;  Paul  uses   the  word,  in   his  Epistle  to 

men  who  wish  to  ascertain  how  far  their  the  Hebrews,  the  Vatican  Council   has 

religion  puts  them  under  obligations  and  expressly  defined  that  the  concrete //M' 

restrictions  in  their  reasonings  and  infer-  themselves  of   the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

ences  on  such  subjects,  what  conclusions  mcnt  "  Deum  habent  Auctorem." 
may    and  what  may  not  be  held  with-         lo.  There  is  a  further  question,  which 

out  interfering  with  that  internal  assent  is  still  left  in  some  ambiguity,  the  mean- 

which  they  are  bound  to  give,  if  they  ingof  the  word  "  Auctor."     "  Auctor" 

would  be  Catholics,  to  the  written  word  is  not  identical  with  the  English  word 

of  God.     I  do  but  contemplate  the  in-  "Author."      Allowing   that   there    are 

ward  peace  of  religious  Catholics  in  their  instances  to  be  foundlin  classical  Latin 

own    persons.     Of    course    those    who  in  which  "  auctores"  may  be  translated. 

begin    without    belief  in    the  religious  "authors,"  instances  in  which  it  even 

aspects  of  the  universe,  are  not  likely  to  seems  to  mean  "  writers,"  it  more  natu- 

be  brought  to  such  belief  by  studying  it  rally  means  "authorities."     Its  proper 

merely  on  its  secular  side.  sense     is     "originator"      "inventor," 

8.  Now  then,  the  main  question  be-  "  founder,"  primary  cause  ;"  {thus  St. 
fore  us  being  what  it  is  that  a  Catholic  is  Paul  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  "  Auctor 
free  to  hold  about  Scripture  in  geaeral,  salutis,"  "  Auctor  fidei ;")  on  the  other 
or  about  it  separate  portions  or  its  state-  hand,  that  it  was  the  inspired  penmen 
ments,  without  compromising  his  firm  who  were  the  "  writers"  of  their  works- 
inward  assent  lo  the  dogmas  of  the  seems  asserted  by  St.  John  and  St.  Luke 
Church,  that  is,  to  the  de  Jide  enuncia-  and,  I  may  say,  in  every  paragraph  of 
tions  of  Pope  and  Councils,  we  have  lirst  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  In  St,  John  we 
of  all  to  inquire  how  many  and  what  read  "  This  is  the  disciple  who  testifies. 
those  dogmas  are.  of  these  things,   and   has  written  these 

I  answer  that  there  are  two  such  dog-  things,"   and    St.  Luke  says   "  I  have 

mas;    one   relates    to   the   authority   of  thought  it  good  to  write  to  thee"  etc. 

Scripture,  the  other  to  its  interpretation.  However,  if  any  one  prefers  to  construe 

As  to    the  authority  of   Scripture,    we  "  auctor,"  as  "author,"    or  writer,  let 

hold  it  to  be,  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  it  be   so—  only,  then  there  will  be  two 

morals,  divinely  inspired  throughout  ;  as  writers  of  the  Scriptures,  the  divine  and 

to   its  interpretation,  we  hold  that  the  the  huroan.  uiatized tvCiOOQlc 
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11.  And  now  comes  the  important  "faith  and  morals,"  it  is  remarkable 
question,  in  what  respecls  are  the  Can*  that  'they  do  not  say  a  word  directly  as 
onical  books  inspired  ?  It  cannot  be  in  to  ils  inspiration  in  matters  of  fact, 
every  respect,  unless  we  are  bound  de  Yet  are  wc  ihereforc  to  conclude  that 
fide  to  believe  that  "  terra  in  aeternum  the  record  of  facts  in  Scripture  does  not 
Stat."  and  that  heaven  is  above  us,  and  come  under  the  guarantee  of  its  inspi- 
that  theie  are  no  antipodes.  And  it  ration?  we  are  not  solo  conclude,  and 
seems  Unworthy  of  Divine  Greatness,  for  this  plain  reason  ;  the  sacred  narra- 
that  the  Almighty  should  in  His  revela-  live,  carried  on  through  so  many  ages, 
tion  of  Himself  to  us  undertake  mere  what  is  it  but  the  very  matter  for  our 
secular  duties,  and  assume  the  ollice  of  a  faith  and  rule  of  our  obedience  ?  what  but 
narrator,  as  such,  or  an  historian,  or  that  narrative  itself  is  the  supernatural 
geographer,  except  so  far  as  the  secular  teaching,  in  order  to  which  inspiration  is 
matters  bear  directly  upon  the  revealed  given?  What  is  the  whole  history,  traced 
truth.  The  Councils  of  Trent  and  the  out  in  Scripture  from  Genesis  to  Esdras 
Vatican  fulfil  this  anticipation;  (hey  and  thence  on  to  the  end  of  the  Acts  of 
tell  us  distinctly  the  object  and  the  the  Apostles,  but  a  manifestation  of 
promise  of  Scripture  inspiration.  They  Divine  Providence,  on  the  one  hand  in- 
specify  "  faith  and  moral  conduct"  as  terpretative,  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
the  drift  of  that  teaching  which  has  tlie  analogical  applications,  of  universal  his- 
guaranlee  of  inspiration.  What  we  need  tory,  and  on  the  other  preparatory,  typi- 
and  what  is  given  us  is  not  how  to  cal  and  predictive,  of  the  Evangelical 
educate  ourselves  for  this  life;  we  have  Dispensation?  lis  ■  papcs  breathe  of 
abundant  natural  gifts  for  human  soci-  providence  and  grace,  of  our  Lord,  and 
ety,  and  for  the  advantages  which  it  of  His  work  and  teaching,  from  be- 
secures  ;  but  our  great  want  is  how  to  ginning  to  end-  It  views  facts  in  those 
demean  ourselves  in  thought  and  deed  relations  in  which  neither  ancients,  such 
toward  our  Maker,  and  how  to  gain  re-  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  classical  his* 
liable  information  on  this  urgent  ne-  torians  nor  moderns,  such  as  Niebuhr, 
cessity.  Grote,   Ewald,   or    Michelet,    can    view 

12.  Accordingly  four  times  does  the  them.  In  this  point  of  view  it  has  God 
Tridentine  Council  insist  upon  "faith  for  its  author,  even  though  the  finger  of 
and  morality  "as  the  scope  of  inspired  God  traced  no  words  but  the  Decalogue, 
teaching.  It  declares  that  the  "  Goa-  Such  is  the  claim  of  Bible  history  in 
pel "  is  "  the  Fount  of  all  saving  truth  its  substantial  fulness  to  be  accepted  de 
and  all  instruction  in  morals,"  that  in  fide  as  true.  In  this  point  of  view, 
the  written  books  and  in  the  unwritten  Scripture  is  inspired,  not  only  in  faith 
traditions,  the  Holy  Spirit  dictating,  this  and  morals,  but  in  all  its  parts  which 
lrii!h  and  instruction  arc  contained,  bear  on  faith,  including  matters  of  fact. 
Then  it  speaks  of  the  books  and  tradi-  14  But  what  has  been  said  leads  to 
tions,  "  relating  whether  to  faith  or  to  another  serious  question.  It  is  easy  to 
morals,"  and  afterward  of,  "  the  con-  imagine  a  Code  of  Laws  inspired,  or  a 
firmation  of  dogmas  anA  establishment  of  formal  prophecy,  or  a  Hymn,  or  a  Creed, 
morals."  Lastly,  it  warns  the  Christian  or  a  collection  of  Proverbs.  Such  works 
people,  "  in  matters  of /fliVA  and  wwm/j,"  may  be  short,  precise,  and  homogeneous; 
against  distorting  Scripiute  into  a  sense  but  inspiration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  their  own.  In  like  manner  the  on  the  other  a  document,  multiform  and 
Vatican  Council  pronounces  that  Super-  copious  in  its  contents,  as  the  Bible  is, 
natural  Revelation  consists  "/n  A-c^w  rf/-  are  at  first  sight  incompatible  ideas, 
vinis,"  and  \s  contained  in  libris  scriptis  and  destructive  of  each  other.  How  are 
et  sine  scriplo  traditionibus  ;"  and  it  also  we  practically  to  combine  the  indubi- 
speaks  of  "  petulantia  ingenia  "  advanc-  table  fact  of  a  divine  superintendence 
ing  wrong  interpretations  of  Scripture  with  the  indubitable  fact  of  a  collection 
"  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  ad  jedification-  of  such  various  writings  ? 

era  doctrine  Chrislians  pertinentium."  15.   Surely  then  if  the  revelations  and 

13.  But  while  the  Councils,  as  has  le.ssons  in  Scripture  are  addressed  to  us 
been  shown,  lay  down  so  emphatically  personally  and  practically,  the  presence 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  in  respect  to  among  us  of  a  formal  judge  and  standiAgl.-. 
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cxposilor  of  its  t^rds,  is  imperative.     It  terpretatione  Scripturarum  Sanctarum," 

is  antecedently  treasonable  to  suppose  etc. 

that  a  book  so  complex  so  unsystematic,  17.  Since  then  there  is  in  the  Church 
in  parts  so  obscure,  the  outcome  of  so  an  authority,  divinely  appointed  and 
many.fiiinds,  times,  and  places,  should  plenary,  for  judgment  and  for  appeal  in 
be  given  us  from  above  without  the  sale-  questions  of  Scripture  interpretation,  in 
guard  of  some  authority ;  as  if  it  could  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  therefore, 
possibly,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  by  the  very  force  of  the  words,  there  is 
interpret  itself.  Its  inspiration  does  but  one  such  authority,  and  only  one. 
guarantee  its  truth,  not  its  interpreta-  Again,  it  follows  hence,  that,  when 
tion.  How  are  private  readers  salisfac-  the  legitimate  authoiity  has  spoken,  to 
torily  to. distinguish  what  is  didactic  and  resist  its  interpretation  is  a  sin  against 
what  is  historical,  what  is  fact  and  what  the  faith  and  an  act  of  heresy. 
is  vision,  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is  And  from  this  again  it  follows,  that, 
literal,  what  is  idiomatic  and  what  is  till  the  Infallible  .'Authority  formally  in- 
grammalical,  what  is  enunciated  formally  terprels  a  passage  of  Scripture,  there  is 
and  what  occurs  obiter,  what  is  only  of  nothing  heretical  in  advocating  a  con- 
temporary and  what  is  of  lasting  obliga-  trary  interpretation,  provided  of  course 
tion  ?  Such  is  our  natural  anticipation,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  instrinsically 
and  it  is  only  too  exactly  justified  in  inconsistent  with  the  faith,  or  the  pietas 
the  events  of  the  last  three  centuries,  fidei,  nothing  of  contempt  or  rebellion, 
in  them  any  countries  where  private  nothing  temerarious,  nothing  offensive 
judgment  on  the  text  of  Scripture  has  or  scandalous,  in  the  manner  of  acting 
prevailed.  The  gift  of  inspiration  re-  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  re- 
quires as  its  complement  the  gift  of  in  peat,  I  am  all  along  inquiring  what 
fallibility.  Scripture,  by  reason  of  its  literal  text. 
Where  then  is  this  gift  lodged,  which  obliges  us  to  believe.  An  original  view 
is  so  necessary  for  the  due  use  of  the  about  Scripture  or  its  parts  may  be  as 
written  word  of  God  ?  Thus  we  are  little  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  Church 
introduced  to  the  second  dogma  in  le-  about  it,  as  it  need  bean  offence  against 
spect    to   Holy  Scripture   taught  by   the  its  inspiration. 

Catholic  religion.  The  first  is  that  The  proviso,  however,  or  condition. 
Scripture  is  inspired,  the  second  that  the  which  I  have  just  made,  must  carefully 
Church  is  the  infallible  interpreter  of  that  be  kept  in  mind.  Doubtless,  a  certain 
inspiration.  interpretation  of  a  doctrinal  text  may  be 
16.  That  the  Church,  and  therefore  so  strongly  supported  by  the  Fathers,  so 
the  Pope,  is  that  Interpreter  is  defined  continuous  and  universal,  and  so  cognate 
in  the  following  words  :  and  connatural  with  the  Church's  teach- 
First  by  the  Council  of  Trent :  "  Nemo  ing,  that  it  is  virtually  or  practically  as 
sua  prudentia  innixus,  in  rebus  fidei  et  dogmatic  as  if  it  were  a  forma]  judgment 
tnonim  ad  ^dificationem  doctrin^e  Chris-  delivered  on  appeal  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
tianie  pertinentium,  Sacram  Scripturam  cannot  be  disputed  except  as  the  Church 
ad  suos  sensus  contorquens,  contra  eum  or  Holy  See  opens  its  wording  or  its 
sensum  quern  tenuit  et  tenet  Sancta  conditions.  Hence  the  Vatican  Council 
Mater  Ecclesia,  cujus  est  judicare  de  says,  ''  Fide  divina  et  Catholicii  ea 
vero  sensu  et  inierpretatione  Scriptura-  omnia  credenda  sunt,  quas  in  verbo  Dei 
rum  Sanctarum,  aut  etiam  contra  unani-  scripto  vel  tradito  continentur,  vel  ab 
mem  consensum  Fatrum,  ipsam  Script-  Ecclesiit  sive  solemni  judicio,  sive  ordi- 
uram  Sacram  interpretari  audeat."  nario  et  universali  magisterio,  tanquam 
Secondly  by  the  Council  of  the  Vat-  divinitus  revelata,  credenda  proponun- 
ican  :  "  Nos,  idem  Decretum  [Triden-  tur."  And  I  repeat,  that,  though  the 
tinum]  renovantes,  hanc  illius  mentem  Fathers  were  not  inspired,  yet  their 
esse  declaramus,  ut  in  rebus  fidei  et  united  testimony  is  of  supreme  author- 
monim  ad  ^dificalionem  doctrine  Chris-  ity;  at  the  same  time,  since  no  Canon  or 
tianie  pertinentium,  is  pro  vero  sensu  List  has  been  determined  of  the  Fathers, 
Sacrie  Scripturse  habendus  sit,  quem  the  practical  rule  of  duty  is  obedience  to 
tenuit  et  tenet  Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia,  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
vujus  e^t  judicare  de  vero  sensu  et  in-        18.  Such  then  is  the  ansi^r,  ^r^i^  |(j 
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make  to  the  main  question  which  has  led  portant  consequences^ollov  from  this 

to  my  writing.     I  asked  what  obligation  appointment. 

of  duty  lay  upon  the  Catholic  scholar  or  20.  If  there  be  at  once  a  divine  and  a 
man  of  science  as  regards  his  critical  hiunan  mind  co-operating  in  the  forma- 
treatroent  of  the  text  and  the  matter  of  tion  of  the  sacred  Icxt,  it  is  not  surpris- 
Holy  Scripture.  And  now  I  say  that  it  iog  if  there  often  be  a  double  sense  in 
is  his  duty,  first,  never  to  forget  that  that  text,  and,  with  obvious  exceptions, 
what  he  is  handling  is  the  Word  of  God,  never  certain  that  ihcre  is  not. 
which,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  Thus  Sara  had  her  human  and  literal 
always  drawing  the  line  between  what  is  meaning  in  her  words,  "  Cast  out  the 
human  and  what  is  divine,  cannot  be  bondwoman  and  her  son,"  etc.;  but  we 
put  on  the  level  of  other  books,  as  it  is  know  from  St.  Paul  that  those  words 
now  the  fashion  to  do,  but  has  the  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  con- 
nature  of  a  Sacrament,  which  is  outward  vey  a  spiritual  meaning.  Abraham,  too, 
and  inward,  and  a  channel  of  super-  on  the  Mount,  when  his  son  asked  him 
natural  grace ;  and  secondly,  that,  in  whence  was  to  come  the  victim  for  the 
what  he  writes  upon  it  or  its  separate  sacrifice  which  his  father  was  about  to 
books,  he  is  bound  to  submit  himself,  offer,  answered  "God  will  proridc ;" 
internally,  and  to  profess  to  submit  him-  and  he  showed  his  own  sense  of  his 
self,  in  ail  that  relates  to  failh  and  morals,  words  afterward,  when  he  took  the  ram 
to  the  definite  teaching  of  Holy  Church,  which  was  caught  in  the  briers,  and  of- 

T his  being  laid  down,  let  me  go  on  to  fered  it  as  a  holocaust.     Yet  those  words 

consider  some  of  the  critical  distinclions  were  a  solemn  prophecy, 

and    conclusions   which  are   consistent  And  is  it  extravagant  to  say,  that,  even 

with  a  faithful  obseivance  of  these  obli-  in  the  case  of  men   who  have  no  prelen- 

gaticns.  sion  to  be  prophets  or  servants  of  God, 

19.  Are  the  books  or  are  the  writers  He  may  by  their  means  give  us  great 
inspired  ?  I  answer,  Both.  The  Coun-  maxims  and  lessons,  which  the  speakers 
cil  of  Trent  says  the  writers  ("  ab  ipsis  little  thought  they  were  delivenng  ?  as  in 
.\pcstolis,  Spiritu  Sancto  diciante);  the  the  case  of  the  Architriclinus  in  the  mar- 
Vatican  says  the  books  ("  si  quis  libros  riage  feast,  who  spoke  of  the  bridegroom 
integros  etc.  divinitus  inspiratos  esse  as  having  "  kept  the  good  wine  until 
negaveiit,  anathema  sit").  Of  course  now;"  words  which  it  is  all  needless  for 
the  Vatican  decision  is  de  jid(.  but  it  St.  John  to  record,  unless  Ihey  had  a 
cannot  annul  the  Tridentine.  Doth  ^e-  mystical  meaning. 
crecs  are  dogmatic  truths.  TheTtiden-  Such  instances  raise  the  question 
tine  leaches  us  that  the  Divine  Inspirer,  whether  the  Scripture  saints  and  proph- 
inasmuch  as  He  acted  on  the  writer,  els  always  understood  the  higher  and  di- 
acted,  not  immediately  on  the  books  vine  sense  of  their  words.  As  to  Abra- 
themselves,  but  through  the  men  who  ham.  this  will  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
wrote  them.  The  books  are  inspired,  ative  ;  but  I  do  not  see  reason  for  think- 
because  the  writers  were  inspired  lo  write  ing  that  Sara  was  equally  favored, 
them.  They  are  not  inspired  books.  Nor  is  her  case  solitary;  Cai'phas,  as 
unless  they  came  from  inspired  men,  high  priest,  spoke  a  divine  truth  by  vir- 

There  is  one  instance  in  Scripture  of  tue  of  his  office,  little  thinking  of  it, 

Divine    Inspiration    without    a    human  when  he  said  that  "one  man  muat  die 

medium  ;  the  Decalogue  was  written  by  for  the  people  ,"  and  St.  Peter  at  Joppa 

the  very  finger  of  God.     He  wrote  the  at  first  did  not  see  beyond  a  literal  sense 

law  upon  the  stone  tables  Himself-     It  in  his  vision,  though  he  knew  that  there 

has  been  thought  that  the   Urtm   and  was  a  higher  sense,  which  in  God's  good 

Thummim  was  another  instance  of  the  time  would  be  revealed  to  him. 

immediate  inspiration  of  a  material  sub-  And  hence  there  is  no  difficulty  in 

stance;  but  anyhow  such  instances  are  supposing  that  the  Prophet  Osee,  though 

exceptional ;  certainly,  as  regards  Script-  inspired,  only  knew  his  own  literal  sense 

ure,    which    alone    concerns    us     here,  of  the  words  which    he    transmitted  to 

there  always  have  been  two  minds  in  the  posterity,  "  I  have  called  my  Son  out  of 

process  of  inspiration,  a  Divine  Auctor,  Egypt,"  the  further  prophetic  meaning 

and  a  human  Scriptor  ;  and  various  im-  of  them  being  declared  by  /St.  M3U)i» 
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in  hU  Gospel.  And  such  a  divine  sense 
would  be  both  concurrent  with  and  con- 
firmed by  that  antecedent  belief  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's time,  that  their  sacred  books  were 
in  great  measure  typical,  with  an  evangeli- 
cal bearing,  though  as  yet  they  might  not 
know  what  those  books  contained  in 
prospect. 

2t.  Nqr  is  it  tie  _fide  (for  that  alone 
with  a  view  to  Catholic  biblicists  I  am 
considering)  that  inspired  men,  at  the 
time  when  they  speak  from  inspiration, 
should  always  know  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  visiting  them. 

The  Psalms  are  inspired  ;  but,  when 
David,  in  the  outpouring  of  his  deep 
contrition,  disburdened  himself  before 
his  God  in  the  words  of  the  Miserere, 
could  he,  possibly,  while  uttering  them, 
have  been  directly  conscious  that  every 
word  he  uttered  was  not  simply  his,  but 
another's  ?  Did  he  not  think  that  he  was 
personally  asking  forgiveness  and  spirit- 
ual help  ? 

Doubt  again  seems  incompatible  with 
,  a  consciousness  of  being  inspired.  But 
Father  Patrizi,  while  reconciling  two 
Evangelists  in  a  passage  of  their  narra- 
tives, says,  if  I  understand  him  rightly 
(ii.  p.  401;),  that  though  we  admit  that 
there  were  some  things  about  which  in- 
spired writers  doubted,  this  does  not 
imply  that  inspiration  allowed  them  to 
state  what  is  doubtful  as  certain,  but 
only  it  did  not  hinder  them  from  stating 
things  with  a  doubt  on  their  minds  about 
them ;  but  how  can  the  All-knowing 
Spirit  doubt  ?  or  how  can  an  inspired 
man  doubt,  if  he  is  conscious  of  his  in- 
spiration ? 

And  again,  how  can  a  man  whose  hand 
is  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who 
knows  it,  make  apologies  for  his  style  of 
writing,  as  if  de^cient  in  literary  exact- 
ness and  finish  ?  If  then  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
wrote  his  Prologue,  was  not  only  inspired 
but  consci&us  of  his  inspiration,  how 
could  he  have  entreated  his  readers  to 
"  come  with  benevolence,"  and  to  make 
excuse  for  his  "coming  short  in  the 
composition  of  words"?  Surely,  if  &t 
the  very  time  he  wrote  he  had  known  it, 
he  would,  like  other  inspired  men,  have 
said,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  or  what 
was  equivalent  to  it. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  writer 


of  the  second  Book  of  Machabees,  who 
ends  his  narrative  by  saying,  "  If  I  have 
done  well,  it  is  what  I  desired,  but  if  not 
so  perfectly,  it  must  be  pardoned  me." 
What  a  contrast  to  St.  Paul,  who,  sneak- 
ing of  his  inspiration  (i  Cor.  7  :  40)  and 
of  his  "  weakness  and  fear"  (idii/.  ii.  4), 
does  so  iri  order  to  ^aast  that  his  "  speech 
was,  not  in  the  persuasive  words  of 
human  wisdom,  but  in  the  showing  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  power."  The  histo- 
rian of  the  Mi-chabees  would  have  surely 
adopted  a  like  tone  of  "  glorying,"  had 
be  had  at  the  time  a  like  consciousness 
of  his  divine  gift. 

22.  .\gain,  it  follows  from  there  being 
two  agencies,  divine  grace  and  human 
intelligence,  co-operating  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  that,  whereas,  if 
they  were  written,  as  in  the  Decalogue 
by  the  immediate  finger  of  God,  every 
word  of  thera  must  be  His  and  His  only, 
on  the  contrary,  if  they  are  man's  writ- 
ing, informed  and  quickened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  admit, 
should  it  so  happen,  of  being  composed 
of  outlying  materials,  which  have  passed 
through  the  minds  and  from  the  hngers 
of  inspired  penmen,  and  are  known  to  be 
inspired  on  the  ground  that  those  who 
were  the  immediate  editors,  as  they  may 
be  called,  were  inspired. 

For  an  example  of  this  we  are  supplied 
by  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of 
Machabees,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  "  All  such  things," 
says  the  writer,  "  as  have  been  comprised 
in  five  books  by  Jason  of  Cyrene,  we 
have  attempted  to  abridge  in  one  book." 
Here  we  have  the  human  aspect  of  an  in- 
spired work.  Jason  need  not,  the  writer 
of  the  second  book  of  Machabees  must, 
have  been  inspired. 

Again,  St,  Luke's  Gospel  is  inspired, 
as  having  gone  through  and  come  forth 
from  an  inspired  mind  ;  but  the  extrinsic 
sources  of  his  narrative  were  not  neces- 
sarily all  inspired  any  more  than  was 
Jason  of  Cyrene  ;  yet  such  sources  there 
were,  for,  in  contrast  with  the  testimony 
of  the  actual  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
which  he  records,  he  says  of  himselF  that 
he  wrote  after  a  careful  inquiry,  "  ac- 
cording as  /Aey  delivered  them  to  us, 
who  from  the  beginning  were  eve-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word  ;"  as  to 
himself,  he  had  but  "  diligently,  attained 
to  all  things  from  the  begin^iiig.VOtJIiLmQ 
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it  was  not  the  onginal  statements,  but 
his  edition  of  them,  which  needed  to  be 
inspired. 

23.  Hence  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised,  nor  is  it  against  the  faith  to 
hold,  that  a  canonical  book  may  be  com- 
posed, not  only  from,  but  even  of,  pre- 
existing documents,  it  being  always  borne 
in  mind,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that 
an  inspired  mind  has  exercised  a  su- 
preme and  an  ultimate  judgment  on  the 
work,  determining  what  was  to  be  se- 
lected and  embodied  in  it,  in  order  to 
its  truth  in  all  "  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  pertaining  to  the  ediiication  of 
Christian  doctrine,"  and  its  unadulter- 
ated truth. 

Thus  Moses  may  have  incorporated  In 
his  manuscript  as  much  from  foreign 
documents  as  is  commonly  maintained 
by  the  critical  school ;  yet  the  existing 
Pentateuch,  with  the  miracles  which  it 
contains,  may  still  (from  that  personal  in- 
spiration which  belongs  to  a  prophet) 
have  flowed  from  his  mind  and  hand  on 
to  his  composition-  He  new-made  and 
authenticated  what  till  then  was  no  mat- 
ter of  faith. 

This  being  considered,  it  follows  that 
a  book  may  be,  and  may  be  accepted  as, 
inspired,  though  not  a  word  of  it  is  an 
original  document.  Such  is  almost  the 
case  with  the  first  Book  of  Esdras.  A 
learned  writer  in  a  publication  of  the 
day  •  says  :  "  It  consists  of  the  contem- 
porary historical  journals,  kepi  from  time 
to  time  by  the  prophets  or  other  author- 
ized persons,  who  were  eye-witnesses  for 
the  most  part  of  what  they  record,  and 
whose  several  narratives  were  afterward 
strung  together,  and  either  abridged  or 
added  to,  as  the  case  required,  by  a  later 
hand,  of  course  an  inspired  hand." 

And  in  tike  manner  the  Chaldee  and 
Greek  portions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
even  though  not  written  by  Daniel,  may 
be,  and  we  believe  are,  written  by  pen- 
men inspired  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  ;  and  so  much,  and  nothing  be- 
yond, does  the  Church  "  oblige  "  us  to 
believe- 

'  24.  I  have  said  that  the  Chaldee,  as 
well  as  the  Hebrew  portion  of  Daniel, 
requires,  in  order  to  its  inspiration,  not 
that  it  should  be  Daniel's  writing,  but 
that  its  writer,  whoever  he  was,  should 

•  Smith's  Dictienary, 
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be  inspired.  This  leads  me  to  th»<)ues- 
tion  whether  inspiration  requires  and  im- 
plies that  the  book  inspired  should  in  its 
form  and  matter  be  homogeneous,  and 
al!  its  parts  belong  to  each  other.  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  the 
obvious  instance  destructive  of  any  such 
idea.  What  it  really  requires  is  an  in- 
spired Editor:*  that  is,  an  inspired 
mind,  authoritative  in  faith  and  mora}t, 
from  /whose  fingers  the  sadred  ten 
passed.  I  believe  it  is  allowed  gener- 
ally, that  at  the  date  of  the  captivity  and 
under  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  the 
books  of  Scripture  and  the  sacred  text 
suffered  much  loss  and  injury.  Origi- 
nally the  Psalms  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  five  books  ;  of  which,  only  a  portion, 
perhaps  the  first  and  second,  were 
David's.  That  arrangement  is  now 
broken  up,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  was 
so  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  their 
authorship,  that,  in  its  formal  decree 
respecting  the  Canon,  instead  of  calling 
the  collection  "  David's  Psalms,"  as 
was  usual,  they  called  it  the  "  Psalterium 
Davidicum,"  thereby  meaning  to  imply, 
that,  although  canonical  and  inspired 
and  in  spiritual  fellowship  and  relation- 
ship with  those  of  "  the  choice  Psalmist 
of  Israel,''  the  whole  collection  is  not 
therefore  necessarily  the  writing  of 
David. 

And  as  the  name  of  David,  though 
not  really  applicable  to  every  Psalm, 
nevertheless  protected  and  sanctioned 
them  all,  so  the  appendices  which  con- 
clude the  Book  of  Daniel,  Susanna  and 
Bel,  though  not  belonging  to  the  main 
history,  come  under  the  shadow  of  that 
Divine  Presence,  which  primarily  rests 
on  what  goes  before. 

And  so  again,  whether  or  not  the  last 
verses  of  St.  Mark's,  and  two  portions 
of  St.   John's  Gospel,  belong  to  those 

*  This  represenlalion  must  nut  be  confused 
wilh  either  of  the  Iwo  views  of  canonieity  which 
Bie  pronounced  insufficient  by  the  Vatican 
Council — vii..  i,  that  in  order  to  be  sacred  and 
canonical,  it  is  enough  for  a  book  10  be  a  work 
of  mere  human  industry,  provided  it  be  after- 
ward approved  by  ihe  authority  of  ibe 
Church  :  and  i,  that  it  Is  enough  if  it  contains 
revealed  teaching  without  error.  Neither  of 
these  views  supposes  [he  presence  of  inspira- 
tion, whether  in  the  wi  iter  or  the  writing  ;  what 
is  contemplated  above  is  an  inspired  writer  in 
the  exercise  of  his  inspiration,  and  a  work  in- 
spired from  first  to  last  under  the  action  of 
that  inspiraiioD. 
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Evangelists  respectively,  matters  not  as 
regards  their  inspiration  ;  for  the  Church 
has  recognized  them  as  portions  of  that 
sacred  narrative  which  piecedes  or  em- 
braces them. 

Kor  does  it  matter,  whether  one  or 
two  Isaiahs  wrote  the  book  which  bears 
that  Prophet's  name  ;  the  Church,  with- 
out setthng  this  point,  pronounces  it  in- 
spired in  respect  of  faith  and  morals, 
both  Isaiahs  being  inspired;  and,  if  this 
be  assured  to  us,  all  other  questions^  are 
irrelevant  and  unnecessary. 

Nor  do  the  Councils  forbid  our  hold- 
ing that  there  are  interpolations  or  ad- 
ditions in  the  sacred  text,  say,  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Pentateuch,  provided 
ihcy  are  held  to  come  from  an  inspired 
penman,  such  as  Esdras,  and  are  thereby 
authoritative  in  faith  and  morals. 

2$.  From  what  has  been  last  said  it 
follows,  that  the  titles  of  the  Canonical 
books,  and  their  ascription  to  definite 
authors,  either  do  not  come  under  their 
inspiration,  or  need  not  be  accepted  lit- 
erally. 

For  instance  :  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews is  said  in  our  Bibles  to  be  the 
writing  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  virtually  it  is, 
and  to  deny  that  it  is  so  in  any  sense 
might  be  temerarious ;  but  its  authorship 
is  not  a  matter  of  faith  as  its  inspiration 
is,  but  an  acceptance  of  received  opin- 
ion, and  because  to  no  other  writer  can 
it  be  so  well  assigned. 

Again,  the  89th  Psalm  has  for  its  title 
"A  Ptayer  of  Moses"  yet  that  has 
not  hindered  a  succession  of  Catholic 
writers,  from  Athanasius  to  Bellarmine, 
from  denying  it  to  be  his. 

Again,  the  Book  of  Wisdom  professes 
{^.g.,  chs.  vii,  and  ix.)  to  be  written  by 
Solomon  ;  yet  our  Bibles  say,,  "  It  is 
written  in  the  person  of  Solomon, "and 
"  it  is  uncertain  who  was  the  writer;"  and 
St.  Augustine,  whose  authority  had  so 
much  influence  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Canon,  speaking  of  Wisdom  and  Eccle- 
siasticus,  says  ;  "  The  two  books  by  rea- 
son of  a  certain  similarity  of  style  are 
Usually  called  Solomon's,  though  the 
more  learned  have  no  doubt  they  do  not 
belong  to  him."  (Martin.  Pre/,  to 
Wisdom  and  Mccl.j  Aug.  Ofp.  t.  iii.  p. 
733.) 

If  these  instances  hold,  they  are  prece- 
dents for  saying  that  it  is  no  sin  against 
the  faith   (for  of  such  I  have  all  along 


been  speaking),  nor  indeed,  if  done  con- 
scientiously and  on  reasonable  grounds, 
any  sin,  to  hold  that  Ecclesiastes  is  not 
the  writing  of  Solomon,  in  spile  of  its 
opening  with  a  profession  of  being  his  ; 
and  that  first,  because  that  profession  is 
a  heading,  not  a  portion  of  the  book  ; 
secondly,  because,  even  though  it  be 
part  of  the  book,  a  like  profession  is 
made  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  without  its 
being  a  proof  that  "  Wisdom"  is  Solo- 
mon's ;  and  thirdly,  because  such  a  pro- 
fession may  well  be  considered  a  proso- 
popoeia not  so  difficult  to  understand  as 
that  of  the  Angel  Raphael,  when  he 
called  himself  "  the  Son  of  the  great 
Ananias. 

On  this  subject  Melchior  Canus  says: 
"  It  does  not  much  matter  to  the  Catho- 
lic Faith,  that  a  book  was  written  by  this 
or  that  writer,  so  long  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  believed  to  be  the  author  of  it  ; 
which  Gregory  delivers  and  explains,  in 
his  Preface  to  Job,  '  It  matters  not 
with  what  pen  the  King  has  written  his 
letter,  if  it  be  true  that  He  has  written 
it."     {Loe.  Th.  p.  44.) 

I  say  then  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  • 
its  authorship  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  still  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church.  If  the  Church  formally  de- 
clared that  it  was  written  by  Solomon,  I 
consider  that,  in  accordance  with  its 
heading  (and,  as  implied  in  what  follows, 
as  in  "  Wisdom,")  we  should  be  bound, 
recollecting  that  she  has  the  gift  of  judg- 
ing "  de  vero  sensu  et  interpretatione 
Scripturarum  Sanctarmn,"  to  accept 
such  a  decree  as  a  matter  of  faith  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  in  spite  of  its  heading, 
we  should  be  bound  10  accept  a  con- 
trary decree,  if  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  book  was  not  Solomon's.  At  present 
as  the  Church  (or  Pope)  has  not  pro- 
nounced on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  I 
conceive  that,  till  a  decision  comes  from 
Rome,  either  opinion  is  open  to  the 
Catholic  without  any  impeachment  of 
his  faith. 

z6.  And  here  I  am  led  on  to  inquire 
whether  obiter  dicta  are  conceivable  in  an 
inspired  document.  We  know  that  they 
are  held  to  cicist  and  even  required  in 
treating  of  the  dogmatic  utterances  of 
Popes,  but  are  they  compatible  with  in- 
spiration ?  The  common  opinion  is  that 
they  are  not.  Professor  I.ainy  thus 
writes  about  them,  in  theforp^^aB^^li' 
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jection:  "  Many  minute  matters  occur  in 
the  sacred  writers  which  have  regard  only 
10  human  feebleness  and  the  natural 
necessities  of  life,  and  by  no  means  re- 
quire inspiration,  since  they  can  other- 
wise be  perfectly  well  known,  and  seem 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  for 
instance  what  is  said  of  the  dog  of  To- 
bias, St.  Paul's  penula  and  the  saluta- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  Epistles." 
Neither  he  nor  Fr.  Patrizi  allow  of  these 
exceptions ;  but  Fr.  Patrizi,  as  Lamy 
quotes  him,  "damnarenon  audet  eos  qui 
hasc  tenerent,"  viz.,  exceptions,  and  he 
himself,  by  keeping  silence,  seems  un- 
able to  condemn  ihem  either. 

By  obiter  dicfa  in  Scripture  I  also 
mean  such  statements  as  we  find  in  the 
Book  of  Judith  that  Nabuchodonosor 
was  King  of  Nineve.  Now  it  is  in  favor 
of  there  being  such  unauthoritative  f/'/- 
Ur  dicta,  that  unlike  those  which  occur 
in  dogmatic  utterances  of  Popes  and 
Councils,  they  are,  in  Scripture,  not 
doctrinal,  but  mere  unimportant  state- 
ments of  fact ;  whereas  those  of  Popes 
and  Councils  may  relate  to  faith  and 
morals,  and  are  said  to  be  uttered  obiter, 
because  they  are  not  contained  within 
ihe  scope  of  the  formal  definition,  and 
imply  no  intention  of  binding  the  con- 
aiences  of  the  faithful.  There  does  not 
then  seem  any  serious  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting their  existence  in  Scripture. 
Let  it  be  observed,  its  miracles  are  doc- 
trinal facts,  and  in  no  sense  of  the 
phrase  can  be  considered  obiter  dicta. 

27.  It  may  be  questioned,  too, 
whether  the  absence  of  chronological  se- 
quence might  not  be  represented  as  an 
infringement  of  plenary  inspiration, 
more  serious  than  the  obiter  dicta  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  Yet  St. 
Matthew  is  admitted  by  approved  com- 
mentators to  be  unsolicitous  as  to  order 
of  time.  So  says  Fr.  Patrizi  {De  Evang. 
lib.  ii.  p.  i),  viz.,  "  Matthseum  de  ob- 
servando  temporis  ordine  minime  solli- 
citum  esse."  He  gives  instances,  and 
then  repeats  "  Matthew  did  not  observe 
order  of  time."  If  such  absence  of 
order  is  compatible  with  inspiration  in 
St.  Matthew,  as  it  is,  it  might  be  consist- 
ent with  inspiration  in  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  supposing  they  are  open  to 
re-arrangement  in  chronology.  Docs 
this  not  teach  us  to  fall  back  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Councils  that  "  faith  and 
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morals  pertaining  to  the  edification  of 
Christian  doctrine"  are  the  scope,  the 
true  scope,  of  inspiration  ?  And  is  not 
the  Holy  See  the  judge  given  us  for  de- 
termining what  is  for  edification  and 
what  is  not  ? 

There  is  another  practical  exception  to 
the  ideal  continuity  of  Scripture  inspira- 
tion in  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  that  is 
the  multitude  of  various  manuscript 
readings  which  surround  the  sacred 
text  Unless  we  have  the  text  as  in- 
spired meh  wrote  it,  we  have  not  the  di- 
vine gift  in  its  fulness,  and  as  far  we 
have  no  certainty  which  out  of  many  is 
the  true  reading,  so  far,  wherever  the 
sense  is  affected,  we  are  in  the  same 
difficulty  as  may  be  the  consequence  of 
an  obiter  dictum.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
danger,  even  cautious  theologians  do 
not  hesitate  to  apply  the  gratuitous 
hypothesis  of  errors  in  transcription  as 
a  means  of  accounting  for  such  state- 
ments of  fact  as  they  feel  to  need  an  ex- 
planation. Thus  Fr,  Patrizi,  not  fa- 
voring the  order  of  our  Lord's  thrwe 
temptations  in  the  desert,  as  given  by 
St.  Luke,  attributes  it  to  the  mistake  of 
the  transcribers.  *'  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all,"  he  says,"  that  it  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  to  Luke  hiroself,  but  to  his  tran- 
scribers" {^ibid.  p.  5};  and  again,  he  says 
that  it  is  owing  "  vitio  librariorum"  (p. 
394).  If  I  recollect  rightly,  Melchior 
Canus'  has  recourse  to  the  "  fault  of 
transcribers"  also.  Indeed  it  is  com- 
monly urged  in  controversy  (w'dSr  Lamy, 
i.  p.  3t). 

28.  I  do  not  here  go  on  to  treat  of 
the  special  instance  urged  against  us  by 
M.  Renan,  drawn  from  the  Book  of 
Judith,  because  I  have  wished  to  lay 
down  principles,  and  next  because  his 
charge  can  neither  be  proved  nor  re- 
futed just  now,  while  the  strange  dis- 
coveries are  in  progress  about  Assyrian 
and  Persian  history  by  means  of  Ihe 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  When  the  need 
comes,  the  Church,  or  the  Holy  See, 
will  interpret  the  sacred  book  for  us, 

I  conclude  by  reminding  the  reader 
that  in  these  remarks  1  have  been  con- 
cerned only  with  the  question — what 
have  Catholics  to  hold  and  profess  de 
fide  about  Scripture  ?  that  is,  what  it  is 
the  Church  '*  insists"  on  their  holding  ; 
and  next,  by  unreservedly  submitting 
what  I  have  written  to  the  ju^niqnifif 
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the  Holy  See,  being  more  desirous  that    should  prove  to  be  in  every  respect  the 
the    question    should    be  satisfactorily    right  one. — Nineteenth  Century. 
answered,    than   that  my    own    answer 


AN     INVITATION    TO     DINNER. 
BY    ANDREW    WILSON,    F.R.S.E. 

An  invitation  to  dinner  from  Mr.  ued  the  Professor,  "  there  is  one  fact  of 
and  Mis.  Smith  has  just  been  handed  which  you  have  failed  to  take  due  cog- 
in  by  the  postman,  and  the  sight  of  the  nizance."  "Ah,  Professor, "  replied  the 
missive  recalls  visions  of  pleasant  com-  lady,  "  I  shall  be  so  delighted  if  you  will 
pany  and  an  enjoyable  Mirnv.  Smith  is,  supply  me  with  any  information  which 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  bon  vi-  will  aid  my  comprehension  of  evolution." 
vant.  He  takes  care  that  "  the  feast  of  Caudal's  sonorous  reply  came  during 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  "  arerespec-  one  of  those  mysterious  lulls  in  the  con- 
lively  represented  by  the  science  and  versation  which,  as  often  as  not,  give 
work  of  a  chef  who  understands  his  the  coup  de  grdce  to  some  unfortunate 
business,  and  by  the  presence  at  his  and  his  opinions.  "  Madam,"  said  the 
table  of  sensible  people  who  can  talk  of  Professor,  "  you  seem  to  have  overlook- 
something  more  elevating  in  tone  than  ed  the  fact  that  our  host  has  the  finest 
the  pictures  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  French  cook  in  London  !"  I  hear  that 
and  less  bewildering  than  the  "  correla-  the  Professor's  name  is  never  mention- 
tion  of  forces"  or  the  "  infljence  of  her-  ed  now  by  the  fair  evolutionist.  And  I 
edity  on  developing  organisms.  "  When  I  also  learn  that  Caudal,  with  a  wondrous 
last  dined  at  Smith's,  even  that  eminent  chuckle,  in  which  possibly  a  megathe- 
scientist  Professor  Caudal  (whose  theo-  rium  might  have  indulged  in  the  days  of 
ries  respecting  the  disappearance  of  the  its  youth,  is  accustomed  to  relate  the 
tail  in  man  and  his  poor  relations  are  effectual  method  whereby  he  was  able  at 
well  known  and  appreciated  at  Burling-  once  to  silence  a  talkative  neighbor  and 
ton  House)  forgot  his  scientific  joys  and  to  ingest  his  dinner  in  peace. 
his  mundane  sorrows  in  the  practical  in-  Smith's  dinner  invitation,  and  the  re- 
vestigation  of  a  lovely  pain  de  volatile  mcmbrance  of  the  Caudal  episode,  have 
aux  truffes  which  Smith's  chef  \i3,A  elab-  together  set  one's  thoughts  flying  off  at  a 
orated  to  perfection.  It  is  currently  re-  tangent.  Possibly  it  is  the  recollection 
ported  that  it  was  the  Professor  whose  of  the  professorial  frame  (which  is  large 
appreciation  of  Smith's  filets  de  maque-  and  bulky),  in  relation  to  the  enjoyment 
reau  grilles  being  disturbed  by  the  clat-  of  the 'process  of  nutritional  Smith's, 
ter  of  a  fair  damsel  whom  he  had  escort-  which  has  caused  one  to  think  of  din- 
ed to  table,  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  ners  and  dining  in  the  abstract  rather 
witticism  of  the  comic  papers.  The  lady  than  in  the  concrete  view  of  things.  £e 
in  question  had  commenced  an  argument  that  as  it  may,  \  begin  seriously  to  pro- 
on  evolution  with  the  soup  (which  was  pouiid  to  myself  the  question,  "  Why  do 
bonne  femme,  an  especial  joy  of  Cau-  we  eat  our  dinner  V  and  I  find  the  reply 
dal*s),  and  had  contrived  a  criticism  of  to  the  question -rather  more  difficult  of 
Spencer  by  the  time  the  Professor's  be-  solution  than  at  first  sight  might  be  sup- 
loved  flets  appeared  on  the  scene,  posed.  For  one  thing,  it  cannot  be 
Darwin  and  Huxley  with  the  soup  denied  that,  if  the  constitution  of  things 
might  be  borne ;  but  Spencer  with  the  human  had  been  somewhat  differently 
filets  was  loo  much  for  the  Professor's  ordered,  the  race  might  have  been  spar- 
prandial  tastes.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  ed  a  considerable  deal  of  trouble,  not 
"  your  knowledge  of  facts  is  com-  merely  in  the  work  of  dining,  but  pri- 
raendable" — this  was  Caudal's  playful  mari)y  in  the  getting  of  dinners.  To 
but  porpoise-like  fashion  of  allowing  the  persons  like  Smith  and  Caudal,  the 
young  lady  to  fall  partly  from  her  posi-  latter  task  is  of  course  a  comparatively 
tion  of  scientific  critic  ;  "  but."  contin-  trivial    matter.     For    them,  i^''^j^^(^q[c 
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labor  is  the  variation  of  their  menus,  and  tain,  on  reasonable  grounds,  that  dining 

the  satisfactory  digestive  disposal  of  the  out  and  dining  well  are  equally  barbaric 

nutriment  they  imtiibe.     But  what  is  an  and  unnecessary  customs.     Let  us  see 

easy  matter  to  many  of  us,  namely,  the  whether  or  not  we  may  find  in  ihe  pages 

finding  of  food^  is  a  tremendous  task  lo  of  physiology,  and  in  the  daily  experi- 

mitlions  of  our  fellows.     We  are  not  )et  ence  of  living  and  being,  a  full  juslilica- 

beyond  the  possibilities  of   starvation  ;  lion  for  both  of  these  practices.     If    I 

and  the  Oliver  Twist  maxim  of  asking  may  justify  the  necessity  for  eating  din- 

"  for  more''  is  an  actuality  that  animates  ner,  and  for  enjoyment  of  the  meal,  as 

very  forcibly  indeed  the  nutritive  actions  parts  of  the  great  order  of  natural  law, 

of    tens    of    thoiisands    of    our    race.  Smith's  invitation   and   its   inspiration 

There  is  no  touch  of  cynicism  in   the  will  together  not  have  animated  me  in 

idea  that  were  the  work  of  food-getting  vain. 

superseded  by  some  easier  process  of  A  glance  at  the  flower-stand  in  the 
sustenance,  maiikind  at  large  would  be  window  supplies  me  with  a  fair  startiD^- 
saved  a  vast  amount  of  trouble,  and  a  point  for  the  argument  and  voyage  of 
very  considerable  portion  of  misery  be-  discovery.  An  hour  ago  my  housemaid 
sides.  But  human  bodies  cannot  grow  watered  the  flowers,  plucked  away  the 
like  snowballs  or  stalactites.  We  can-  dead  leaves,  and  set  the  vegetable  king- 
not  add  new  matter  to  our  outside  sur-  dom  in  order  for  the  day.  My  plants 
faces,  and  thus  end  the  [process  and  g^ow  and  thrive  lustily.  A  few  weeks 
work  of  nourishment.  Life  everywhere  ago  that  young  fern  plant,  whose  frond 
is  subject  to  the  same  rule  which  regu-  you  see  dropping  gracefully  over  the 
lates  humanity's  unceasing  work  of  edge  of  the  pot,  appeared  above  the 
food-getting  ;  andSmith'sdinner-invita-  earth  as  a  curious  little  rolled-up  bud, 
tion  is  only  an  additional  and  precise  which,  as  it  grew,  appeared  to  mimic 
piece  of  evidence  that,  after  all.  Smith  the  bead  of  the  bishop's  staff  in  shape, 
and  his  guests  share  the  peculiarities  of  I  could  go  back  in  the  history  of  that 
the  animalcules  and  the  special  features  fern  frond  il  you  wished,  and  could  even 
of  the  plants.  In  other  words,  my  din-  show  you  that  it  sprang  from  a  micro- 
ner-patty  is  only  a  physiological  neces-  scopic  living  "  spore."  which  dropped 
sity  elaborated  into  a  social  display,  one  day  last  autumn  from  the  back  of  a 
Smith  knows  I  must  have  my  dinner,  parent-frond.  That  spore  grew  into  a 
like  the  rest  of  the  animate  creation,  in-  green  leaf,  and  from  the  under  surface 
eluding  himself ;  and  he  is  kind  enough  of  this  leaf  the  young  fern  was  in  turn 
to  ask  me  to  give  him  my  company  in  produced.  Now  it  has  grown  into  a 
the  performance  of  a  work  which  he  ap-  broad  green  frond,  and  there  arc  others 
propriately  enough  styles  "  the  great  appearing  beside  it,  which  will  grow  to 
event  of  the  day.'  form,  in  time,  a  mass  of  fern  foliage. 
The  (juestion  "  Why  do  we  eat  our  Evidently,  growth  and  enlargement  are 
dinners?"  is  one  worth  propounding,  if  marked  features  of  plant  life,  as  they 
only  from  the  consideration  that  a  little  are  plain  tacts  of  animal  existence.  As 
physiological  discussion  is  necessary  be-  clearly  one  can  see  that  growth  in  plants 
fore  we  can  completely  or  satisfactorily  cannot  take  place  without  the  presence 
find  its  reply.  Smith's  dinner  will  be  and  supply  of  matter  to  grow  upon.  So 
doubly  enjoyable  if  I  can  satisfy  myself  that,  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry,  we 
why  "  dinner,"  or,  to  put  it  more  gener-  seem  to  arrive  at  the  plain  conclusion 
ally,  "  food,"  is  a  necessity  of  existence,  that  plants  demand  food,  for  growth. 
Among  the  obvious  uses  of  sciei^e,  I  equally  with  ourselves. 
can  conceive  no  more  practical  purfiose  '  Suppose,  however,  Smith  could  have 
than  that  which  physiology  can  sub-  invited  my  fern  to  dinner  instead  of  the 
serve,  in  showing  me  not  only  that  din-  fern's  owner,  the  host  would  have  dis- 
ner  is  a  sheer  necessity,  but  that  the  full  covered  that  the  tastes,  desires,  and 
enjoyment  of  that  meal  is  a  piece  of  necessities  of  fern-existence  were  some- 
highest  wisdom.  One  wants  an  answer  what  simpler,  but  not  a  whit  less  won- 
to  the  ascetics  who  regard  the  enjoy-  derful  than  his  own.  My  plant  would 
cnentof  agooddinneras  a  "  Philistine  "  not  have  been  at  home  at  Smith's  hos- 
proceeding,  and  who  profess  to  main-  pitable    board.     It    would  ^ave,  J^tdn. 
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much  iDoie  uncomfortiible  there  than, 
say,  a  raihvay  navvy,  whom  Smith,  in 
a  moment  of  mistaken  philanthropy, 
might  have  invited  to  form  one  of  his 
dinner-party.  The  navvy  would  at 
least  have  swallowed,  by  faith,  the  deli- 
cacies which  Smith  had  provided,  and 
might  have  made  sad  havoc  with  every 
couise  that  was  set  before  him.  But  my 
fern  would  have  been  unable  to  find 
anything  on  Smith's  dinner-table  which 
it  could  ingest  at  all  ;  and,  unlike  the 
navvy,  it  would  have  proved  itself  a 
total  abstainer,  and  have  conlenled  itself 
with  aqua  pura  throughout  the  evening. 
In  a  word  the  fern  demands  food  of  an 
utterly  different  order  from  that  on 
which  Smith  and  his  friends  subsist. 
Its  wants  are  modest,  like  those  of  the 
immortal  Mrs.  Gamp  ;  but,  unobtrusive 
as  they  are,  tliey  must,  like  Mrs.  Gamp's 
demands,  be  supplied,  if  plant  life  is  to 
jog  along  on  its  accustomed  course. 

The  fern,  as  type  of  the  plant  world 
at  large,  demands  simply  lifeless  or  in- 
organic matter  for  its  support.  For 
instance,  it  requires  water,  and  my 
housemaid  daily  anticipales  its  wants  in 
this  respect.  Its  menu,  if  Smith  had 
invited  it  to  dinner,  and  if  he  had  con- 
sulted Caudal  (who  is  believed  to  know 
all  about  the  proclivities  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  especially  the  wants  of  the 
human  animal  in  the  way  of  food), 
would  have  been  limited  to  four 
courses.  Firstly,  the  fern  would  have 
taken  water  as  nspotage.  All  plants  re- 
quire a  constant  supply  of  water,  which 
circulates  through  their  tissues,  and 
provides  them  with  the  means  for  dis- 
solving and  elaborating  Ihe  solid  parts 
of  iheir  food.  These  solid  parts,  it 
may  be  added,  arc  always  taken  in  solu- 
tion— that  is,  are  dissolved  in  the  watery 
parts  or  constituents  of  the  plant  tood. 
A  plant  has  no  mouth,  hence  its  food 
must  consist  of  liquids  and  gases.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  the  opposite  of  that 
eminent  scientist  Caudal,  whose  bodily 
presence  is  indicative  of  a  reliance  upon 
food  constituents  Of  solid  kind  ;  a  pecul- 
iarity, it  should  be  remembered,  which 
of  course  is  shared  by  our  race  at  large. 
It  is  true  that  certain  poor  relations  of 
the  fern,  like  the-corresponding  connec- 
tions of  humanity  ilseif,  are  given  to 
grope  and  grovel  for  food  in  anything 
but   aesthetic  pastures  ;  and  it   is  also 


true  that  these  same  poor  plant  relations 
may,  like  animals,  absorb  solid  nutri- 
ment. For  example,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  a  host  of  lower  plants  which 
have  not  a  particle  of  green  about  them, 
and  which,  like  y£ffia!ium,  or  the  "  flow- 
ers of  tan,"  growing  in  tan-pits,  not 
merely  absorb  solid  food,  but  creep 
about  their  habitations  as  if  they  mim- 
icked the  lower  forms  of  animals?  In 
truth,  such  plants  do  resemble  the  low- 
est animals  in  many  aspects  of  their  ex- 
istence ;  but  my  fern  might  retort  that 
as  mere  masses  of  living  jelly,  these 
lower  neighbors  of  tan-pit  society  are 
not  to  be  regarded  at  tjpical  develop- 
ments of  plant  life — any  more,  indeed, 
than  a  street  Arab  or  a  gutter  child  can 
be  held  to  represent  the  genteel  part  of 
human  existence.  So  the  fern's  first 
course  would  be  water.  But  dissolved 
in  this  potage  it  would  obtain  a  second 
article  of  diet,  namely,  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  its  food.  Lime,  potash, 
sodium,  fiint,  and  even  zinc  ate  found 
in  the  plant  bill  of  fare  which  the  botan- 
ist compiles.  One  .member  of  the  vio- 
let family  has  so  far  developed  its 
special  tastes  in  the  way  of  food  and 
feeding,  that  it  will  only  flourish  where 
zinc  is  contained  in  the  soil.  This 
Viola  reminds  one  of  Professor  Caudal, 
and  other  eminent  diners-out,  who  never 
enjoy  their  entertainment,  unless  their 
special  brand  of  champagne  is  to  the 
fore.  Again,  there  are  certain  plants 
which,  having  no  green  color,  live  on 
dead  and  decaying  animal  or  plant  mai- 
lers. Such  are  ihe/ungi,  of  which  tribe 
the  mushrooms  are  good  examples. 
Then  we  also  find  plants  of  higher  rank 
than  the  fern,  which  capture  insects  for 
their  food.  A  "  Venus's  fly-trap"  closes 
its  leaves  on  the  flies  that  alight  upon 
them,  and  eats  and  digests  the  fresh  in- 
sects. A  pilcher-plant  drowns  insects 
in  its  hollow  leaves,  and,  allowing  them 
to  putrefy,  absorbs  and  grows  upon  their 
decaying  bodies.  It  is  remarkable,  to 
say  the  least,  that  in  plants  we  should 
find  habits  to  vary  in  so  marked  a  fash- 
ion ;  and  it  is  abo  peculiar  to  discover 
that  while,  like  some  human  beings, 
certain  plants  eat  their  food  fresh,  other 
plants,  like  many  piople  we  know,  seem 
to  prefer  their  food  or  game  in  a  "  high" 
condition.  The  taste  for  "  high"^dain- 
ties,  so  far  from  being  an  exclus(v^^5^ijQ|(^ 
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of  culture  in  man,  is  an  actual  feature  convert  themselves  into  animals  in  so  far 
of  many  higher  and  lover  plants.  Even  as  their  gaseous  transactions  are  con- 
Professor  Caudal,  in  his  taste  for  grouse  cerned.  Then  they  absorb  oxygen  and 
passif  finds  his  nearest  analogy  in  the  give  out  carbonic  acid  ;  resuming  their 
pitcher-plant  and  the  mushroom.  more  purely  plant  life  and  reversing  this 
But  we  are  wandering  from  the  diet  action  when  the*light  dawns  and  daik- 
of  the  fern.  Its  first  course  was  the  ness  disappears.  To  plants  which,  like 
water,  and  iis  second  the  minerals  that  the  mushrooms  and  their  neighbors,  are 
fluid  contains.  Without  iron,  we  know  not  green,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  green  color  or  chlorophyll  of  the  light  makes  no  difference.  These 
botanist  cannot  be  developed  ;  and  the  plants  habitually  and  at  all  times  re- 
analogy  between  iron  in  the  plant,  and  semble  animals,  in  that  they  constantly 
that  metal  as  a  blood-constituent  and  as  absorb  oxygen  gas,  and  emit  carbonic 
a  blood-tonic  in  ourselves,  is  too  clear  acid.  Last  of  all,  our  fern  seems  lo  re- 
to  escape  notice.  The  staple  article  of  quire  a  little  ammonia — by  way  of  des- 
my  fern's  food,  however,  next  to  water,  sert,  so  to  speak.  Summing  up  the 
proves  to  be  a  gas  called  carbonic  acid,  modest  requirements  of  the  plant,  we 
Curiously  enough,  this  gas  is  that  which  may  ihereiore  say  that  it  demands  four 
with  every  breath  we  give  out  from  our  items  in  its  bill  of  tare.  These  items 
lungs,  and  which,  naturally  or  artificially  are  water,  minerals,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
prepared  as  the  case  may  be,  I  shall  in-  and  ammonia.  They  are  further  dead 
gest  at  Smith's  dinner-parly  in  the  or  "  inorganic"  matters,  and  the  fcm 
sparkling  wines  with  which  our  host  becomes  a  somewhat  interesting  and 
favors  us,  and  in  the  milder  potash  curious  being  in  our  eyes  when  we  re- 
waler  we  may  unite  ID  the  smoking-room  fleet  that  it  forms  a  type  of  the  wod- 
to  the  stronger  "  fire-water"  of  the  civil-  drous  in  plant  life.  From  the  lifeless 
ized  unit.  For  us,  the  carbonic  acid  in  materials  that  form  it's  "  food"  it  is  able 
these  forms  is  a  luxury,  and  not  a  neces-  to  build  up  thq  living  structures  which 
sity,  however  ;  by  the  fern  and  by  every  form  its  frame.  The  beauty  of  the  leaf, 
other  green  plant  it  is  imperatively  de-  the  fuller  glory  of  the  flower,  and  the 
manded.  The  green  leaves  are  greedilv  warmer  radiance  of  the  fruit,  severally 
drinking  in  this  gas,  which,  if  inhaled  represent  to  the  botanical  eye  merely 
into  our  lungs  and  blood,  would  quickly  the  result  of  the  conversion,  by  the 
asphyxiate  us.  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  forces  of  the  plant,  of  the  lifeless  mate- 
fact,  converts  an  ill-ventilated  room  into  rials  found  in  the  food,  into  the  living 
a  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  in  miniature,  substance  and  beauty  which  irradiate 
But  the  green  plant  absorbs  the  carbon-  and  brighten  the  world, 
ic  acid,  which,  by  the  way,  consists  of  The  fern  thus  flourishes  on  the  food 
so  much  carbon  and  so  much  oxigen.  it  absorbs  from  the  soil  and  the  air 
The  former  element  is  that  which  ihe  around  it.  It  therefore  converts  matter 
fern  covets.  It  drinks  in  the  gas ;  unlike  itself  into  its  own  tissues  and 
then,  through  a  chemical  act,  splits  the  organs.  If  deprived  of  this  matter  (or 
gas  into  its  component  carbon  and  oxi-  food)  it  dies,  and  the  plant  presents  in 
gen  ;  and  finally,  keeping  the  caibon  to  this  respect  the  closest  possible  parallel 
form  the  starch  and  other  compounds  to  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  to  that  of 
proper  to  plant  life,  liberates  and  re-  man  himself.  So  far  as  the  struggle  of 
turns  the  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  food-getting  is  concerned,  the  lot  of  the 
Our  green  plant  also  absorbs  a  little  of  fern  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  of  an 
the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  by  easier  kind  than  that  of  the  animal, 
way  of  assisting  it  in  the  chemical  opera-  For  the  fern  finds  its  food  at  hand,  so  to 
tions  of  its  existence.  But  it  is  the  car-  speak,  while  the  animal,  as  a  rule,  re- 
bonic  acid  which  the  plant  especially  quires  to  search  and  to  struggle  for  its 
demands,  and  without  which  ordinary  pabulum.  But  the  analogies  of  animal 
plant  life  cannot  flourish.  It  is  only  in  and  plant  life  are  seen  to  run  in  parallel 
the  presence  of  light,  however,  that  the  lines  when  we  regard  the  results  of 
green  plant  can  treat  and  decompose  the  food-gelling  and  of  food- deprivation  re- 
carbonic  acid.  When  darkness  reigns,  specCively.  With  food  at  hand,  animal 
the  feru  and  all  its  green  allies  literally  and  plant  alike  flourish  and. grow  ;  and 
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through  want  of  food  both  perish.     It  petites  coquilUs,  respeclively-     Now,  the 

remains  for  us  now  to  endeavor  to  dis-  above  list  appears  to  represent  a  vast 

cover  wherein  the  feeding  of  the  animal  number  of   very  different    substances. 

differs  from  that  of  the  plant.  Chemically,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  resolv- 

Smith's  invitation  may  aid-  us  in  our  able  into  relatively  few  and  simple  ele- 
search  after  the  essential  features  of  the  ments.  Smith  and  his  chef  together 
food  of  the  animal  hosts  ;  for  it  can  be  might  feel  surprised  to  discover  that 
shown  readily  enough  that  there  exists  a  their  elaborate  mam  was  capable  of 
close  parallel  between  the  dietary  on  being  chemically  shown  to  consist  prob- 
which  Professor  Caudal  and  hi^  fellow-  ably  of  three  fourths  water  in  combina- 
guests  contrive  to  exist,  and  that  which  tion  with  the  solids.  The  analysis  of 
ministers  to  the  well-being  of  all  other  the  menu  might  be  roughly  but  approxi- 
animal  forms.  The  invitation  given  to  mately  indicated  if  I  said  that  at  Smith's 
an  aniibal  to  partake  of  the  bill  of  fare  dinner  we  will  feed  upon  water  ;  min- 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  capable  of  erals  ;  certain  "flesh-forming"  sub- 
satisfying  the  modest  demands  of  the  stances  containing  niVri^^^n  as  their  char- 
plant,  would  be  equivalent,  as  Professor  acleristic  element ;  fats  and  oils  ;  and 
Huxley  has  remarked,  to  asking  the  starches  and  sugars  of  various  kinds  and 
former  to  attend  a  Barmecide's  feast,  qualities.  The  water  is  a  necessity  for 
The  water,  minerals,  carbonic  acid  gas,  animal  life,  as  for  the  existence  of  the 
and  ammonia,  on  which  the  ordinary  plant.  In  one  form  or  other,  as  adults, 
green  plant  thrives,  present  no  attrac-  we  demand  several  pints  of  this  Huid 
lion  to  the  animal.  Imagine  that  delib-  per  day.  It  enters  into  the  composition 
erate  gourmet.  Caudal,  being  asked  to  of  every  fluid  and  tissue  of  our  bodies, 
dine  off  ^uch  fare  !  We  can  understand  and  constitutes  about  87  per  cent  of  the 
the  doubly  effective  objections — social  bulk  of  the  human  frame.  Without 
and  scientific— which  would  issue  from  water  we  could  not  dissolve  and  digest  the 
the  professional  mind  if  such  a  prospect  solids  in  our  foods,  nor  could  the  intri- 
were  set  before  it.  £ut  the  great  scien-  cate  and  constant  chemical  operations 
tific  luminary  who  will  enjoy  Smith's  — including  the  production  of  heal — of 
dinner  a  fortnight  or  so  hence  is  not  a  which  Our  bodies  are  the  sear,  be  carried 
whit  removed  from  the  animalcule  in  the  on  without  a  due  supply  of  this  fluid, 
superiority  of  his  tastes  and  demands  When  one  learns  that  the  brain  itself — 
above  those  of  the  green  plant ;  while  including  even  the  ponderous  organs  of 
he  finds  that  both  animalcule  and  man  Caudal  and  his  fellow-scientists,  which 
are  not  so  very  different,  after  all,  in  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  the  "  hatd- 
the  essential  nature  of  their  feeding  from  est"  description— consists  at  least  of 
the  fungus,  or  fiom  the  insect-eating  between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  water, 
vegetables.        .  and    that    this    fluid    requires   constant 

If  we  sum  up  the  materials  which  our  replacement,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 

dinner  at  Smith's  will  present  to  view,  the  importance  of  water  as  an  article  of 

we  may  very  readily  resolve  them  into  a  diet  cannot  be  over  estimated.     Lastly, 

variety  of   tolerably  simple  substances,  when  one  recollects  that  on  water  alone. 

Furthermore,      these      substances     will  and  in  the  absence  of  any  solid  food 

prove  to  be  not  over-numerous.      Smith' s  whatever,    human    subjects    and   lower 

dinner  may  begin  with  potage  aux  choux,  animals  have  lived  on  for  50  or  60  days, 

a  form  of  liquid  nutriment  in  favor  at  the  necessity  of  water  for  animal  exist- 
this  season  in  the  Smith's  cuisine.     For  .  ence  at  large  is  readily  seen. 

poissen  we  may,  let  us  suppose,  be  pre-  But   our  dinner  includes,    secondly, 

sented  with  sa/e  bouillie  or  turbot ;  the  re-  mineral  matter  in  addition  to  water  ;  and 

leves  may  be  Caudal's  special  tit-bit  be-  we  might  remark  that,  in  so  far  as  these 

fore  mentioned,  filets  de  bauf,  or  even  two  items  are  concerned,  mankind  pre- 

the  AariVc/ rfifi/irnfl/Vcn  for  which  Smith's  sents  no   superiority  of   necessities  or 

chef  is  famous.     As  for  entrie,  the  fai-  tastes  over  the  plants.     For  man,  as  for 

sari  bovilli,  or  a  salmi  de  perdreaux,  is  a  the  plant,  water  and  minerals  appear  to 

likely  guess,   and  the  ri^^  and  entremets  be  essential  for  the  continuance  of  exist- 

we  may  set  down  provisionally  as  bhas-  ence.     For  the  perfection  of  our  blood, 

ses  6U  bicassines,   and  a.i  foie  gros  and  we  require  to  find  iron  in   oitr~  fopd^l,. 
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Lime  must  be  found  in  the  food,  that  matter  which  constitutes  the  whole 
the  bones  and  other  tissues  may  be  duly  structure  of  lower  life,  the  actual  and 
nourished.  Phosphoric  acid  must  exist  visible  entity  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
in  our  nutriment,  otherwise  the  nerve-  the  vital  substance  of  the  plant  world  at 
substance  of  brain  and  body  will  be  im-  large.  It  can  therefore  be  understood 
perfectly  sustained-  Soda,  magnesia,  that  with  this  living  matter  and  corn- 
potash,  and  a  host  of  other  minerals  are  pounds  of  allied  nature  entering  into  the 
detected  in  the  fluids  and  structures  uf  structure  of  our  frames,  we  should  de- 
the  body  ;  and  so  intimate  and  complex  mand  a  continual  supply  of  like  sub- 
are  their  relations  to  the  composition  of  stances  in  our  food.  At  Smith's  repast 
our  frame,  that  it  appears  certain  that  of  we  shall  obtain  substances  rich  in 
any  two  minerals,  one  cannot  replace  "  nitrogenous"  foods  for  the  renewal  of 
another,  both  being  necessary  for  the  our  protoplasm  or  living  tissues,  from 
continuance  of  health  and  life.  well-nigh  every  substance  set  before 
I  must  not  neglect  to  bear  in  mind,  us.  The  juice  of  meat  found,  for  ex- 
also,  that,  like  the  fungi  and  other  non-  ample,  in  soups,  the  fibres  of  meat 
green  plants,  I  demand  the  oxygen  of  the  themselves,  the  gravies  and  sauces 
air  as  a  "  respiratory  food."  This  gas,  v^hich  decorate  the  viands,  the  milk 
which  in  Smith's  well-ventilated  din-  which  forms  an  element  in  the  repast, 
ing-room  will  be  supplied  to  me  in  per-  the  eggs  and  vegetables  that  in  one 
feciion,  will  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  form  or  another  figure  in  the  menu,  and 
will  thence  pass  into  the  blood,  and  the  fruits  and  cheese  of  the  feast,  each 
there,  uniting  with  carbons  derived  from  and  all  contribute  a  proportion  of  the 
fats,  starches,  and  like  foods,  will  pro-  varied  "nitrogenous'  substances  that 
duce  the  heat  without  which  life  is  an  go  to  form  the  flesh  and  tissues  of  our 
impossibility.     Like  the  plant,  then,  it  bodies. 

is  clear  we  require  food  of  a  gaseous  Next  in  order  come  the  fats  and  oils, 
kind  ;  the  carbonic  acid  of  my  fern  is  re-  At  dinner,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
placed  in  humanity  by  oxygen.  Our  we  obtain  a  due  proportion  of  these  sub- 
food,  however,  contains  certain  matters  stances  in  very  varied  forms.  It  is 
called  nitrogenous  principles,  which,  in  true  we  do  not  emulate  the  nutritive  ex- 
the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  istence  of  the  Esquimaux,  whose  diet- 
named  "  flesh-forming "  substances.  A  ary  of  blubber  and  fats  constitutes  the 
very  considerable  part  of  our  bodies  summum  donum  of  a  life  spent  amid  per- 
consists  of  "nitrogenous"  matters —  pet  ual  snow.  But  the  quantity  of  fatty 
that  is,  matters  which  the  chemist  de-  matters  we  daily  contrive  to  ingest  in 
dares  are  composed  of  the  four  elements,  one  form  or  another  is  very  consider- 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro-  able.  From  animal  foods,  the  fats  are 
gen,  with  traces  of  sulphur  and  phos-  readily  obtainable,  and  from  vegetables, 
phoius  in  addition.  The  importance  of  oils  of  various  kinds  are  also  elaborated. 
the  element  "  nitrogen"  in  the  processes  The  necessity  for  fat  as  an  article  of 
of  animal  bodies  cannot  be  over-esti-  diet  is  seen  when  we  learn  from  physiol- 
mated.  A  high  authority  in  foods  ogy  that  it  not  merely  conserves  heat — 
makes  the  remark  that  "  wherever  living  a  function  seen  in  whales  and  fat  per- 
changes  are  curried  on,  nitrogenized  sons  generally— but  supplies  material 
matter  is  present."  We  further  discov-  when  it  passes  into  the  blood  which 
er  that  the  most  vital  substance  of  ani-  affords  our  bodily  fuel.  Fats  and  oils 
mal  frames — the  famous  "  protoplasm  "  are  "heat-producers,"  and  it  is  when 
itself — is  a  nitrogenous  compound.  A  the  fat  of  the  blood  and  the  oxygen  in- 
speck  of  this  nitrogenous  matter,  having  haled  into  that  fluid  from  the  air  come 
much  the  same  composition  as  the  into  chemical  combination,  that  heat  is 
"  albumen,"  or  white  of  egg  itself,  may  produced.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this 
constitute  of  itself  a  perfect  living  being,  process  is  being  continually  carried  on  in 
The  animalcules  of  the  stagnant  pool  the  human  body,  and  to  a  greater  or 
are  such  jelly  specks  ;  and  the  living  less  degree  in  that  of  all  other  animals. 
protoplasm  whereof  the  vital  parts  of  The  "  starches  and  sugars  "  form  the 
our  own  frames  are  composed,  exhibits  final  materials  into  which  we  may  re- 
a  close  identity  of  composition  with  the  solve  our   dinner.     A  larg^  vaiu»^ |^ 
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substances  figure  in  (he  lists  of  chem-  the  plant  and  that  of  the  animal — 
ists  under  the  above  designation.  Com-  between  the  nutriment  of  my  fern  and  of 
mon  observation  demonstrates  that  we  myself — may  now  be  appreciated.  We 
daily  consume  large  quantities  of  the  see  that  while  the  plant  is  able,  as  al- 
starches  and  sugars  in  our  food.  A  ready  remarked,  to  build  up  its  tissues 
potato,  for  instance,  may  legitimately  from  lifeless  materials,  the  animal  re- 
enough  be  described  as  a  mass  of  quires  in  addition  a  supply  of  organized 
starch  and  water;  lice  and  allied  sub-  or  living  matter.  At  Smith's  table,  be- 
stances  are  three  fourths  starch  ;  from  sides  the  water  and  minerals  we  re- 
bread  we  obtain  a  large  quantity  o[  quire,  and  in  addition  to  the  oxygen 
starchy  matter  :  all  vegetables,  in  fact,  gas  we  respire  in  the  air  obtained  from 
contain  starch  in  considerable  propor-  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  ingest  "  nilro- 
tions.  Of  the  various  "sugars,"  genous  "  matters  derived  from  the  an  i- 
chemically  so  called,  the  latter  remark  mal  and  plant  worlds.  In  the  meats 
practically  holds  good.  Even  milk —  offered  to  us,  we  find  "  ready-made  " 
nature's  typical  food — contains  a  pro-  foods,  so  to  speak,  which  correspond 
portion  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  sugar  of  more  or  less  exactly  in  composition  to 
milk,  or  lactine  ;  and  in  the  muscles  of  our  own  flesh.  The  vegetable  matters 
animals  another  peculiar  "  sugar"  is  will  supply  us  with  similar  materials, 
found-  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  and  in  addition  the  starches,  sugars, 
from  sugars  and  starches  we  obtain  and  fats  will  be  purveyed  us  by  both 
matters  which,  in  the  economy  of  the  animal  and  plant  worlds.  Although 
body,  are  readily  converted  into  fat.  If  there  are  plants  which,  as  we  have  seen. 
Professor  Caudal  should  ever  elect  to  imitate  animals  in  feeding  upon  living 
"try  Banting,"  he  will  require  t<J  cut  matter,  and  which  thus  break  down  the 
short  his  supply  of  starches  and  sugars  distinctions  between  animals  and  plants 
as  well  as  his  daily  quota  of  fats  and  founded  on  food,  yet,  the  general  course 
oil ;  but  the  contingency  of  such  an  ex-  of  animal  and  plant  life  remains  in  each 
ercise  of  professorial  self'denial  is  too  case  tolerably  distinct.  It  is  needless 
humiliating  to  contemplate,  even  in  the  to  add  that,  as  represented  at  Smith's 
light  of  a  theoretical  possibility.  That  board,  the  human  race  will  be  shown  to 
which  happens  to  the  geese  of  Alsace  demand  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
may  be  regarded  as  bein^  illustrated  in  living  matter,  and  to  differ  materially  in 
the  human  economy  likewise.  Morn-  this  respect  from  the  plant  world  at 
ing  and  night,  maize  is  crammed  down  large. 

the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  bird.  The  information  we  have  thus  obtain- 
which  starts  on  the  experiment  in  a  lean  ed  regarding  the  nature  of  the  material 
and  meagre  condition.  Cramped  up  benefits  we  may  expect  to  obtain  from 
within  a  narrow  space,  no  exercise  is  our  dinner,  prefaces  in  a  thoroughly 
permitted  the  goose,  which  in  about  natural  fashion  the  question  already 
a  month  is  killed,  as  the  process  of  propounded,  and  which  asks  why  we  eat 
breathing  becomes  well-nigh  impossible,  dinner  at  all.  Smith's  dinner,  and 
The  liver  alone  then  weighs  between  one  feasts  of  allied  kind,  serve  to  impress 
and  two  pounds,  and  the  amount  of  fat  one  with  the  idea  that  probably  human 
which  escapes  from  the  tissues  of  the  nature  is  given  to  eating  too  much,  and 
animal  wRen  it  is  roasted  is  almost  In-  that  repasts  of  less  resplendent  and 
credible.  Persoz  of  Strasburg,  uiiliz-  varied  character  would  equally  well 
ing  the  foie  gras  production  as  a  phys-  serve — as,  in  fact,  they  da  actually 
iological  experiment,  showed  that  the  serve  in  the  experience  of  the  majority 
fattening  of  the  goose  is  really  due  to  —to  sustain  life  in  a  perfect,  or  in  other 
the  formation  of  fat  from  the  starches  words  a  healthy,  condition.  But,  after 
and  sugars  of  the  maize  on  which  it  is  all,  variety  is  both  necessary  and  pleas- 
fed.  Thus  the  formation  of  fat,  and  ant  in  food  as  in  other  details  of  life  ; 
probably  also  the  production  of  heat,  and  it  is  the  numerical  strength  of 
are  the  function  served  within  our  Smith's  dinner,  so  to  speak,  and  not  the 
bodies  by  the  digestion  of  the  starches  quantitative  aspects  of  the  mtnu,  which 
and  sugars  we  find  in  our  food.  constitutes  an  attractive  aspect  to  the 
The  differences  between  the  food  of  cultured  mind.  The  question,/'*  VVhy^l^ 
Nbw  Series.— Vol.  XXXIX .  No.  4  29  '    S  O 
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do  we  eat  our  dinner  ?"  involves  in  its  of  dinner-parties  mark  the  course  o(  his 
reply  the  whole  philosophy  of  food-tak-  career.  Around  Smith's  table,  then,  it 
ing,  and  a  large  part  of  the  philosophy  seems  clear  our  dinner  will  not  c^nlrib- 
of  life.  To  arrive  in  the  speediest  pos-  ute  to  "  growth  ;"  and  it  is  plain  that 
sible  manner  at  the  conditions  which  the  missing  brains  of  the  scientists,  and 
render  that  reply  possible,  we  must  take  of  the  plain  people  who  are  in  their  fif- 
a  brief  review  of  certain  general  proc-  lies  and  sixties,  cannot  receive  from 
esses  which  may  be  said  lo  constitute  Smith's  choicest  viands  any  material 
the  essence  of  the  physical,  and  indeed  wherewith  to  recuperate  iheir  lost  be- 
of  the  mental  part  also  of  our  existence,  longings.  "  Why  we  eat  our  dinner  " 
The  dictum  that  life  is  at  all  times  in-  is  an  inquiry  that  must  be  answered  on 
separably  connected  with  the  changes  of  a  broader  basis  than  is  afforded  by  any 
various  kinds  and  degrees,  forms  an  ap-  considerations  of  mere  growth  and  in- 
propriate  basis  whereon  to  lay  the  foun-  crease  of  body.  We  must,  therefore. 
dations  of  the  argument.  The  changes  turn  to  a  wider  view  of  the  vital  proc- 
in  question  are  most  clearly  shown  in  esses,  in  order  satisfactorily  to  discuss 
such  a  series  of  actions  as  those  which  the  question  of  the  why  and  wherefore  - 
constitute  "growth."  That  increase  of  food-getting  and  food-taking. 
of  the  body  which  takes  place  from  the  Such  a  view  we  may  obtain  when  we 
tiist  day  of  its  existence  until  maturity  reflect  that  the  pursuit  of  life  involves, 
is  reached,  illustrates  at  least  one  phase  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
of  bodily  alteration  which  we  can  ap-  a  serious  expenditure  of  vital  energy, 
preciate  in  its  connection  with  food  and  and  an  appreciable  loss  of  bodily  and 
feeding.  For  it  is  obvious  that  from  material  substance.  It  is  a  grave  but  in- 
our  food  we  must  derive  the  material  for  teresting  fact  of  science,  that  no  act  of 
the  increase  of  tissues  and  parts,  life,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  can 
"  Food,"  in  this  light,  is  the  matter  de-  be  peiformed  without  being  attended  and 
rived  from  the  external  world,  which,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  loss  of 
being  incorporated  with  and  transform-  energy  and  waste  of  substance.  The 
ed  into  our  bodily  substance,  contrib-  machine  that  works,  wears.  The 
utes  to  that  gradual  physical  enlarge-  waste  of  a  machine  bears  a  strict  pro- 
ment  whidi  characterizes  early  life  portion  to  the  work  it  pei  forms  ;  and 
wherever  existent.  the  human  body,  as  typical  of  the  bodies 
That  this,  however,  is  not  the  only  of  all  animals  is  found  to  undergo  wear 
use  of  food  becomes  clear  if  one  reflects  and  tear  proportionate  to  the  work  dis- 
that  around  Smith's  dinner-table  there  charged  by  its  organs  and  parts.  There 
will  be  assembled  no  one  guest  whose  is  no  cessation  from  this  compelition 
growth  is  still  a  matter  of  vital  activity,  with  vital  waste  and  wear.  The  slightest 
The  majority  of  us  will  present  ourselves  act  of  life,  equally  with  the  gravest  ac- 
before  the  physiological  eye  as  adults  tion,  is  attended  by  its  relative  amount 
whose  physical  belongings  have  long  ago  of  waste  and  loss  of  power  and  matter, 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  A  few  of  The  merest  thought  that  disturbs,  as  by 
us  may  be  verging  on  the  "  sere  and  yel-  a  mental  ripple,  the  surface  of  the  mind's 
low  "  stage  of  vitality.  Scientists  tell  organ,  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
us  that  in  old  age  the  tissues  lend  to  brain  waste.  The  winking  of  an  ejelid, 
lessen  and  to  decrease  in  size  and  ex-  effected  by  means  of  muscular  acts,  is 
tent.  After  the  age  of  forty  years,  the  in  the  same  way  performed  only  through 
brain  itself  begins  to  decrease  in  weight,  a  certain  loss  of  substance.  In  each 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  ounce  in  ten  pulsation  of  the  heart,  in  each  rise  and 
years.  Even  the  Professor,  with  his  fall  of  the  chest  in  breathing,  there  can 
wonderful  memory  for  facts  and  data,  be  no  escape  from  the  perpetually,  en- 
must,  on  this  showing,  have  lost  at  least  forced  dictum  of  nature,  that  work  and 
a  couple  of  ounces  of  his  cerebral  waste  are  in  constant  and  stable  fellow- 
matter,  and  goodness  knows  how  much  ship  throughout  the  entire  range  of  liv- 
science  as   well — an    idea    which    may  ing  action. 

possibly  account   for   the  fact  that  he        We  might  go  still  further  than  this  not 

grows  more  and  more  prosy  and  forget-  unreasonable  stage  of  life's  conditions, 

ful,  as  successive  }earsand  a  multitude  Smith's  dinner,    for  example.  ^mll/Jto 
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doubt  be  an  eDJoyable  repast,  I  may 
flatter  myself  that  the  ''  flesh-forming  " 
and  "heat-producing"  compounds, 
which  physiology  declares  are  necessary 
for  the  support  of  my  bodily  belong- 
ings, will  be  represenied  to  the  full  in 
Smith's  menu.  The  work  of  nutrition 
should  be  effected  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  around  Smith's  hospitable 
board,  where  the  conversation  of  Cau- 
dal, for  instance,  may  lend  an  additional 
and  mental  zest  to  the  physical  delights 
iinplied  in  the  repast  proper.  But  the 
physiologist  steps  in  to  inform  me  that 
even  in  the  work  of  food-taking  there 
will  be  expended  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  energy.  I  shall  be  in  the 
position  of  an  engine  which  exhausts  its 
steam,  even  in  the  act  of  laying  in  water 
.ind  fuel  for  future  work.  My  diges- 
tion. I  am  informed — a  work  that  pro- 
ceeds for  hours  together — will  necessi- 
tate a  large  expenditure  of  nerve-force, 
and  of  other  forces  as  well.  The  act  of 
converting  food  into  a  medium  (ihe 
blood)  adapted  to  nourish  every  tissue, 
is  thus  in  itself  a  piece  of  tolerably  hard 
work  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  per- 
formed by  the  central  engine  of  the  cir- 
culation, the  heart  itself;  or  by  the 
lungs  and  chest  In  the  act  of  breathing. 
Life  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
process  resembling  that  familiarly  de- 
sciibed  as  "  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends."  We  "  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul," 
in  our  endeavor  to  live  wisely  and  well. 
One  is  reminded  forcibly  of  that  grim 
(juotation  of  Huxley  from  Balzac's 
■'  Peau  de  Chagrin,"  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  perpetual  taking  in  and  giv- 
ing out  which  life  seems  to  involve.  As 
the  magic  skin  shrank  with  every  wish 
of  its  possessor,  and  ultimately  van- 
ished away  together  with  the  life  it  rep- 
resented, so,  to  quote  Huxley,"  all  work 
implies  waste,  and  the  work  of  life  re- 
sults, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  waste 
of  protoplasm.  And  again  ;  "  Physiology 
wi  lies  over  the  portals  of  life — 
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s  noslraque. 


wiih  a  profounder  meaning  than  the 
Roman  poet  attached  to  the  melancholy 
line.  Under  whatever  guise  it  takes  ref- 
use, whether  fungus  or  oak,  wqrm  or 
man,  the  living  protoplasm  not  only  uhi- 
nmtely  dies,  and  is  resolved  into  its 
mineral  and  lifeless  constituents,  but  is 


always  dying,  and,  strange  as  the  para- 
dox may  sound,  could  not  live  unless  it 
died." 

One  now  begins  to  gain  a  glimpse  of 
the  fashion  in  which  life  science  answers 
the  question,  Why  ,do  we  eat  our  din- 
ner ?  When  we  begin  to  conceive  that 
the  human  body  is,  in  one  sense,  a  mere 
machine,  which  performs  elaborate  and 
complex  chemical  and  physical  work, 
and  which,  moreover,  is  always  in  ac- 
tion, more  or  less  completely,  we  are 
able  to  understand  the  basis  on  which 
physiology  rests  its  final  reply  concern- 
ing the  philosophy  involved  in  Smith's 
invitation  to  dinner.  But  to  render  the 
position  of  the  scientist  still  more  evi- 
dent, we  may  inquire  a  little  more  ex- 
actly into  some  of  the  details  ol  bodily 
work — including  under  this  latter  term 
the  mental  side  of  matters  equally  with 
the  physical  aspects  of  life.  And  firstly. 
What,  one  may  ask,  are  the  proofs  that 
this  wear  and  tear  of  body  represent  an 
actual  fact  of  existence  ?  The  candle, 
which  disappears  as  it  burns,  only 
changes  the  form  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  consists.  Chemically  treated, 
weight  for  weight  of  waste  products 
(gas,  water,  etc.).  into  which  the  candle 
has  been  resolved,  could  be  produced, 
as  evidence  that  the  matter  of  ihe  taper 
has  merely  undergone  a  change  of  form 
after  all.  An  analogous  experiment 
could  be  performed  on  the  human  sub- 
ject. If  Professor  Caudal  could,  for  in- 
stance, be  conceived  as  placed  in  one 
scale  of  a  balance— calculated  to  contain 
safely  the  ponderous  fame  of  that  cele- 
brated scientist— and  a  counterpoise  in 
the  shape  of  a  series  of  accurately  ad- 
justed weights  placed  in  the  other  scale, 
we  might  be  able  to  determine  with  exact- 
itude, first,  that  the  Caudal  frame  grew 
lighter  as  the  eminent  student  of  physiol- 
ogy worked  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  as 
the  Professor  refreshed  and  renewed  his 
inner  man,  the  scientist  in  his  scale 
would  once  again  fall  to  the  balanced 
condition.  If  Caudal  took  to  lifting 
loads,  heaving  wood,  or  drawing  water 
in  his  scale,  we  should  find  that  the  loss 
of  weight  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
hibited would  be  increased  proportion- 
ately to  the  exertion  his  physical  labors 
had  entailed.  To  bring  himself  and  his 
scale  back  to  equilibrium,  he.  would, 
require    simply    to    eat    lt^9C/fQ>'Cl^lC 
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amouDt  of  food.  Possibly  if  Caudal,  table  when  the  "  iojful  sound  "  of  gong 
sitting  in  his  scale,  occupied  his  brain  or  belt  reached  his  ears.  Nor  would  he 
with  the  solution  of  some  of  those  be  at  any  loss  to  reply  lo  the  obvious  re- 
knotty  problems  which  a  select  audience  mark  that,  as  he  had  done  no  work,  he 
at  Burlington  House  occasionally  meets  could  have  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
to  discuss  in  his  company,  we  might  participation  in  the  delights  of  the  (able, 
not  see  the  Caudal  scale  rise  with  loss  He  would  require  us  lo  note,  firstly, 
of  weight  so  distinctly  and  rapidly  as  if  that  he  had  been  working,  even  while 
the  Professor  indulged  in  mechanical  resting ;  secondly,  that  this  work  was 
pursuits.  But  that  the  mental  work  unavoidable  ;  and  thirdly,  that  from  its 
would  entail  waste,  an  .expenditure  of  serious  nature  it  necessitated  speedy  re- 
force,  and  a  loss  and  lighteninK  of  the  pair.  The  Professor's  heart— for,  con- 
Professor's  frame,  there  can  be  no  ques-  trary  to  the  opinion  of  the  female  por- 
tion. The  mental  work  simply  differs  tion  of  his  acquaintance,  the  eminent 
from  the  bodily  labor  in  that  its  waste  scientist  possesses  such  an  organ — can  be 
is,  if  anything,  of  a  more  subtle  charac-  shown  to  perform  in  each  twenty-four 
ter  than  that  which  results  from  physi-  hours  of  his  existence  an  amount  of 
cal  toil ;  and,  one  might  also  add,  in  work  which  can  be  legitimately  termed 
that  the  mental  waste  is  not  quite  so  of  prodigious  extent.  Calculations  of 
readily  made  good  and  repaired  as  the  very  exact  nature  have  been  made  re- 
bodily  wear  and  tear.  If  Caudal's  in-  garding  the  work  done  by  the  central 
come  in  the  shape  of  food  were  given  organ  of  the  circulation.  The  heart  is 
him  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  of  his  a  hollow  muscle ;  hollow,  to  allow  blood 
substance  in  work,  we  should  find  that  to  pass  through  its  chambers,  and  a 
his  scale  would  alter  daily  or  hourly,  but  muscle,  that  it  may  contract  to  expel  the 
that  it  would  constantly  preponderate  blood  forth  into  the  vessels.  The 
over  the  other  scale,  and  never  tend  to  heart's  work  is  therefore  as  purely  mus- 
approach  the  beam.  If  the  Professor  cular  work  as  is  the  lifting  of  weights  or 
were  placed  on  diminished  allowance,  the  movements  of  walking.  Now,  .the 
we  should,  on  the  contrary,  tind  that,  "  unit  of  work,"  as  the  basis  ofcalcu- 
like  a  weighty  "spirit  medium,"  he  lating  the  amount  of  labor  expended  in 
would  remain  constantly  in  the  air.  .  any  given  action,  is  an  expression 
whilst  the  weighted  scale  would  drop  by  which,  plainly  stated,  may  be  taken  to 
comparison.  But  work  and  repair  mean  that  amount  of  energy  (or  "  power 
being  equal,  we  should  note  that  Cau-  of  doing  work  ")  required  to  raise  a  unit 
dal  simply  rose  and  fell  as  his  substance  of  weight  (i  lb.)  through  a  unit  of 
was  used  up  in  the  work  he  performed,  height  (i  foot). 

and  as  he  received  his  pabulum,  respec-  The  heart  is  composed  of  four  corn- 
lively.  -  partments  or  chambers.  Two  are  "  auri- 
The  consideration,  however,  crops  up  cles,"  which  receive  blood  from  body 
before  us,  that  if  the  foregoing  conclu-  and  lungs  respectively,  and  which  pto- 
sions  be  correct,  we  should  find  our  pel  the  blood  each  into  the  larger  cham- 
subject  in  the  scales  to  remain  station-  ber  (or  "ventricle")  with  which  the 
ary  so  long  as  he  performed  no  work  at  auricle  of  each  side  is  in  free  communi- 
all.  The  contention  is  a  natural  one  ;  but  cation.  If  the  weight  of  the  blood  which 
unfortunately,  it  has  no  physicaj  stand-  is  expelled  by  the  sharp  contraction  of 
ing.  There  is  no  period  of  day  or  night  each  ventricle  is  multiplied  by  the  height 
during  which  cessation  from  work  is  to  which  the  blood  rises  in  a  tube  placed 
possible    to   the   body.     If  we  suppose  in  communication  with  the  outlet  of  the 


:  Professor  in  the  scales  consent-  ventricle,  we  obtain  in  the  result  the  work 
ed  to  trouble  himself  neither  about  to-  done  by  each  of  these  larger  chambers 
day  nor  concerning  to-morrow,  and  to  of  the  heart.  It  has  been  found  that 
allow  his  muscles  as  welt  as  his  cerebral  the  height  to  which  the  blood  is  sent  in 
organ  to  remain  as  thoroughly  passive  the  tube  is  about  nine  feet.  The 
as  might  be,  he  would  still  remind  us  of  weight  of  the  blood  expelled  at  each  con- 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner  ;  and,  traction  of  the  left  ventricle  of  (he 
apart  from  habit  altogether,  would  feel  heart  is  about  four  ounces.  The  mul- 
perfectly  ready>  and  willing  to  join  us  at  tiplication  of  these  numl^ei|, ,1hm(o4iN> 
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gives  us  zi  foot-pounds — that  Is,  a  force  ranked  with  that  of  the  heart  in  respect 
capable  of  raising  that  number  of  pounds  of  its  magnitude.  There  exists  a  large 
one  foot  high — as  the  work  performed  amount  of  natural  resistance  offered  by 
at  each  contraction  of  the  left  ventri*  the  elastic  nature  of  the  lungs  and 
cle.  The  right  ventricle's  work  meas-  chest,  and  which  has  to  be  overcome  by 
ores  only  one  third  that  of  the  left ;  the  the  muscles  employed  in  breathing.  It 
right  side  of  the  heart  being  less  power-  has  been  shown  that  the  force  which  has 
ful  than  the  left,  and  being  occupied  to  be  overcome  by  these  muscles  in  the 
with  driving  blood  simply  to.  the  lungs,  act  of  breathing  in  200  cubic  inches  of 
while  the  left  side  propels  blood  through  air  exceeds  450  pounds.  In  ordinary 
the  entire  system.  The  addirion  of  the  breathing,  the  elastic  force  we  require 
work  of  right  and  left  sides,  therefore,  to  overcome  equals  at  least  170  pounds. 
gives  us  three  "  foot-pounds  "  as  the  With  these  details  at  hand,  there  is  little 
total  work  of  the  heart  at  each  beat  or  need  to  further  emphasize  the  fact  that 
contraction.  But  in  an  adult  person  of  the  stillest  of  lives  is  in  reality  a  long 
CiudaX' s  pAjisifue  there  are  performed  at  spell  of  continuous  work.  In  twenty- 
least  some  seventy-five  or  seventy-six  four  hours  the  muscles  of  breathing 
such  contractions  per  minute.  At  this  alone  perform  an  amount  of  work  equal 
rate,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  heart  must  to  the  raising  of  twenty-one  tons  one 
perform  a  startling  amount  of  work.  If  foot  high.  Adding  this  amount  to  the 
we  could  gather  all  the  force  expended  force  exerted  by  the  heart,  we  may  un- 
by  the  human  heart  in  twenty-four  hours  dersland  that  even  the  quiet  momenis 
into  one  huge  lift,  it  would  suffice  to  of  our  lives  are  attended  by  and  car- 
raise  at  least  130  tons  weight  one  foot  lied  on  through  work  of  a  very  severe 
high.  character ;    and    this    even    when   the 

After  such  a  revelation,  it  would  be  almost  endless   work  of    the   brain   in 

easy  for  us  to  accept  Caudal's   hunger  thought,   and    of   the  nerve-centres   in 

and  thirst  as  the  perfectly  rational  symp-  controlling  the  bodily  actions,  is  entirely 

loms  of  a  lazy  man.     With    the    fact  set  aside  and  overlooked  in  our  calcula- 

at  hand   of  a  bodily   pumping  engine  tion. 

constantly  at  work  within  his  frame,  he        Returning  for  a  moment  to  Caudal, 

would  require  no   further  proof  of  his  whom  we  left  in  the  scales,  we  may  be 

right  to  replenish  the  wear  and  tear  of  required  to  specify  the  exact  form  in 

his  body  by  regular  attendance  at  meals,  which  the  bodily  substance  of  the  sub- 

The  idle  man  must  needs  eat  and  drink  ject  experimented  upon  has  disappeared 

— for  common    idleness  has  at  least  a  in    the    acts    and     processes    of     life, 

physiological  justification  at  its  back  in  Briefly  stated,  so  much  of  our  material 

the  shape  of  the  aphorism  that  what-  substance  is  given  off   from  skm  and 

ever  the  hands  find  to  do,  the  bodily  or-  lungs,    for    example,    in    the    form  of 

ganization  knows  no  rest  or  cessation  water ;  part  is  excreted  in   the  shape  of 

froiD  its  labor  and  its  toil.  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  thus  becomes 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  work  of  the  available  as  food  for  green  plants  ;  and 

heart    is    not    the    only     labor    which  part  of  the   wear  and  tear  is  likewise 

the  ordinary   processes  of    life     entail,  given  off  in  the  form  of  heat,  a  curious 

The  function  of  breathing  is  practically  substance  called  "  urea  ammonia,"  and 

as  incessant  in  its  operation  as  that  of  mineral  matters.     In  other  words,  our 

the  heart.    The  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest  bodies,  as  the  result  of  the  work  they 

include,   and  are  effected  through,   the  perform,  are  perpetually  being  dissipat- 

work  of  a  multiplicity  of  structures,  such  ed  into  so  much  heat,   water,  carbonic 

as    ribs,    chest-muscles,    midriff,    and  acid  gas,  and   other  substances.     The 

lungs.     When  we  read  that  there  pass  animal    frame   is    constantly   breaking 

in  twenty-four  hours  through  the  lungs  down  into  these  inorganic  matters,  and 

of  an  adult  at  rest  some  686,000  cu-  is  thus  at  once  finding  a  lower  level  of 

bic    inches  of  air — a  quantity  increas*  existence  and  supplying  the  plant  world 

ed   in   the  same    period   to   1,568,390  with  the  matters  from  which  the  lite  of 

cubic  inches  in  the  hard-working  sub-  the  vegetable  kingdom  will  evolve  new 

ject — we  may  judge  that  the  work  and  growths  and    fresh  generations.     Well 

labor  of  breathing  may  fitly  enough  be  might  Erasmus  Darwin  write — ■(    ()i)o\c 
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Hence,  when  a  monarch  or  a  mushroom  dies,  power  of    doing   work    wc  obtain  from 

Awhile  extinct  the  otganic  maiter  li«.  q^F   food.      It    is    true   that    we    eat    to 

Emerging  matter  from  the  grave  returns,  we  said  that  we  eat  to  work.  We  bcRm 
Filis  netr  desires,  with  new  sensation  burns.  our  physiological  career  with  work,  and 
our  dinners  are  the  consequence  of  our 
If  it  is  true  that  "  in  the  midst  of  life  exertion.  There  Is,  after  all,  a  consid- 
we  are  in  death,"  it  is  no  less  true  that  erable  savor  of  an  admirable  social 
from  the  physiological  charnel-house  philosophy  in  this  view  of  maiteis. 
into  which  living  beings  are  perpetually  The  knowledge  that  these  frames  of 
doomed  to  pass,  new  forms  take  their  ours  periodically  make  reasonable  and 
origin.  These  are  fed  by  the  matter  natural  demands,  through  hunger  and 
which,  having  done  duty  in  living  thirst,  for  the  wherewithal  of  life  and 
bodies,  is,  after  a  period  of  so-called  work,  seems  to  lead  to  the  plain  conclu- 
decay,  woven  anew  into  the  textures  of  sion  that  they  deserve  good  and  wise 
succeeding  generations  of  animals  and  treatment,  There  can  be  no  hesitation 
plants.  in  indorsing  the  statement  that  living 
The  answer  to  the  question  with  which  well  means,  other  things  being  equal, 
FC  began  our  scientific  journeyings  living  long.  Smith's  dinner  looming  in 
should  now  loom  plainly  enough  ahead,  the  distance  becomes  thus  invested 
We  cat  our  dinner  because,  in  the  food  with  a  fresh  charm  in  one's  eyes,  and 
of  which  that  meal  consists,  we  expect  the  charm  is  all  the  more  aesthetic  and 
to  find  materials  capable  of  replacing  satisfying  because  it  is  scientific.  I 
those  we  have  lost  in  the  acts  and  proc  shall  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  looking 
esses  of  life.  "Food,"  in  this  view,  benignantly  even  at  Caudal  while  I 
from  dry  bread  to  Smith's  choicest  listen  to  the  platitudes  wherewith  he  en- 
dainties,  is  only  matter  which  the  body  tertains  us  at  the  festive  board.  Tbe 
demands  for  its  sustenance  and  sup-  Professor  represents  a  science  which  has 
port ;  apd  the  perfect  diet  is  simply  that  administered  many  grains  of  comfort  to 
which  affords  us  the  most  complete  the  di/n  vivant,  and  which  does  not  add 
epitome  of  our  bodily  belongings  in  any  exceptional  granum  salis — except 
most  condensed  form,  and  in  a  shape  to  assure  us  that  chloride  of  sodium 
susceptible  of  ready  conversion,  by  (otherwise  common  salt)  is  a  necessary 
digestion,  into  ourselves.  We  eat,  component  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  one 
then,  because  we  waste,  and  we  waste  without  which — But  we  are  becoming 
because  we  work.  There  is  no  escape  too  scientific,  and  one  has  alieady  found 
from  the  continual  wear  and  tear  the  true  ju5ti5cation  of  a  good  dinner, 
ivhich  besets  us.  We  receive  so  much  This  is  all.  No  ;  I  had  almost  forgot- 
lood  as  income,  and  we  exert  so  much  ten  Smith's  invitation.  Now  for  it's 
force  and  give  off  waste  matters  as  ex-  reply:  "  Yes,  with  the  greatest  of  pleas- 
penditure;  our  profit  in  this  transac-  ure  ,"  and  may  good  digestion  wait  OD 
lion    consisting    of    the    "energy"    or  appetite. — Beigravia. 
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Half  a  century   ago   Carjyle  had   to  rising  unattainable  beyond  his  class.  like  liim 

write    of     Goethe,    who    had    just    then  "^  more  than  he  of  quite  peculiar  momenll" 

J'   J    .L   .  u     L    J  L    .  1-...  ""  Europe,  would  have  seemed  a   wonderful 

died,  that  he  had  won  but  httle  recogni-  procedure ;  candor  even,  and  erlighiened  lih- 

tion  in  England,  etalily,  lo  gram  him  place  beside  itiis  and  the 

,    .      .„.  ,       ,  other  home-born   ready-" rlter,    blessed  wiih 

Indeed,     he   says,      il   was   only  of  lale  , hat  special  privilege  of  '  English  cullisalion.' 

thai  his  existence  as  a  man,  and  noi  as  a  mere  and  able  thereby  lo  write  novels,   hcarl-{apli- 

sound.becameaulhenticallyltnown  tons;  and  valing.   heart-rending,    or   of    enchaining  in- 

some  shadow  of  bis  high  endowments  and  en-  terest."* 

deavors.  and  of  the  high  meaning  that  might — . 

lie  therein,  arose  in  the  general  mind  of  Eng-         •  '■  Miscellaneous  Essays  ;"  vol.  iv.  Ceoole's 

land,  even  of  intelligent  England.     Five  years  Editions.  ''Goethe's  Worics, 

ago  to  rank  him  with   Napoleon,  lilte  him  as  the  Forfign  Qiiarifrly  RfvUw, 
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That  sneer  at  Scott,  who  hid  himself  too,  helped  by  ihat  tianslaiion  of 
then  fallen  on  evil  days,  poor  fellow  !  Faust  which  has  received  Mr.  Mat- 
was  unjust  and  unnecessary.  Scott  waa  thew  Arnold's  stamp  as  "the  best 
the  last  of  men  to  set  himself  up  beside  that  has  been  made  in  our  language, 
such  a  giant  as  Goethe,  for  whom,  in-  because  the  most  straightforward." 
deed,  he  himself  had  a  great  and  hearty  And  the  turn  having  once  come,  the  tide 
admiration,  and  had  moreover  done  has  risen  steadily,  nor,  despite  some 
what  in  him  lay  to  lead  others  into  the  Partinglunian  opposition  here  and  (here, 
same  way  of  thinking.  It  is  pleasant  to,  has  it  ever  shown  any  visible  sign  of 
know  that  [he  feeling  was  mutual,  and  ebb.  In  France,  indeed,  for  all  the 
that  even  in  England  there  was  no  vigorous  protests  of  Goethe's  against  the 
warmer  admirer  of  the  immortal  novels  excesses  of  the  romantic  school,  the 
than  Goethe.  But  in  other  respects  chorus  of  praise,  of  which  Napoleon 
Carlyle  was  right.  Up  to  a  very  few  struck  the  keynote  with  his  "  There  is 
years  before  his  death  the  mass  even  of  a  man  !"  in  the  famous  interview  at 
intelligent  Englishmen  knew  Goethe  Erfutt,  has  never  faltered,  and  the  two 
very  little  and  very  ill.  They  knew  great  critics  of  Modern  France,  M. 
him  chiefly,  indeed,  from  a  worthless  Sainte-Beuve  and  M.  Schcrer,  each  after 
traoslaiion  of  "  VVerther,"  a  work  his  own  manner,  have  both  held  the 
which  in  its  original  form  has  been,  great  German  up  to  admiration  in  their 
perhaps,  a  little  overrated,  but  in  its  best  style,  not  only  as  a  great  poet,  but 
English  form  went  certainly  far  to  justi-  as  a  great  critic,  of  life  as  well  as  of  lit- 
fy  the  illiberal  sneers  of  Jeffrey,  and  of  erature.  It  is  on  this  side,  too,  of  his 
Other  "  old-established  British  critics,"  many-sided  fame,  that  English  criticism 
as  Carlyle  called  them.  Carlyle  him-  has  preferred  in  recent  years  mainly  to 
self,  by  his  translation  of  "  Withelm  dwell.  Both  in  prOse  and  verse  the 
Meister"  and  by  various  articles  in  graceful  Muse  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
Fraser  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Re-  has  lavished  some  of  the  richest  Ireas- 
vitWf  had  labored  hard  to  bring  about  ures  of  her  vocabulary  on  the  "  wisest 
a  better  state  of  things.  But  the  and  most  helpful  thinker  of  modern 
tierce  and  bullying  tone  he  too  often  times."*  Mr.  Hutton  has  gone  still 
adopted,  as  well,  no  doubt,  as  the  further,  and  pronounced  him  to  be, 
strange  jargon  in  which  he  loved  to  with  some  reservations  which  we  shall 
conceal  his  meaning,  probably  closed  return  to  elsewhere,  "perhaps  the  wis - 
many  ears  against  his  preaching  ;  and  est  man  whom  t^e  world  has  ever 
besides,  Carlyle  himself  had  in  those  seen."  Enormous  as  is  the  mass  of  liter- 
days,  as  we  all  know,  some  difficulty  in  ature  that  has  been  raised  round  the 
getting  a  hearing.  However,  even  as  figure  of  Goethe  in  his  own  country,  the 
he  wrote  the  words  we  have  quoted,  English  language  alone  could  certainly 
the  tide  was  beginning  to  turn.  The  now  furnish  no  contemptible  addition  to 
progress  of  clearer  apprehension,  he  was  the  pile, 

even  then   able  to  own,  was  becoming        Carlyle,  as  we  have  said,  led  the  way, 

quicker  and  more  satisfactory.     In  his  and  a  countryman  of  Carlyle's  has  now 

own  extravagant  language  he  exults  that  followed  in    his    footsteps.     Whatever 

.    ,     .      ,         ,      .  may  be  their  relative  value  as  "  dynamic 

Innumerable  unmusical  voices  havealready  c  "   r,     c  m      ■  -     l         .   > 

(alien  silent  on  this  matter  ■    for  in  fowls  of  fo'^es.      Professor  Blackie  has  at  least 

every  feather,  even  in  the  pet'test  choughs  and  proved  himself  as  sincere  in  his  admira- 

(hievish  magpies,  there  dnells  a  singular  rev-  tion  for  Goethe  as  his  illustrious  com- 

ereiice  of  the  eagle  ;  no  Dulness  is  so   coura-  patriot,    if    less     lumuitUOUS.      He    has, 

rh::venirL:plU°d"ence*'irwiil7at''"i'es"  "l""*'-"-  this  advantage-and  a  great 

shot  its  eyes  and  say  noihing."  advantage,  mdeed,  it  is  in   these  days 

,,       .     .-    j-j  .  H    ,        .,  when,   as  the  Manager   in   Faust  says, 

Mrs.  Austm  did  a  good  deal  to  silence 

these  unmusical  voices,  no  doubt,  with  biographical  notices  and   original  anecdotes 

her  charming   volumes   on    Goethe   and  iliusiraiive   o(  German   literature.     By  Sarah 

his   contemporaries  !*       Mr.    Hayward,  Austin  :  in  3  vols,  ad  edit.  London,  1836. 

"  See  especially  "  Memorial  Verses,"  vol.  a 

•  '■  Goeihe  and  his  Coniemporaries,"  from  of  his  "  Poems,      ed.   1B77 ;   and  "  A  French 

the   German   of   Pal  It,  von   MUller,   etc.,  with  Critic  on  Goethe"— "  Mixed  E»»«y»/'~i8»i.^Q|.^ 
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the  people  read  a  terrible  deal,  if 
not  idvays  of  the  best — he  is  so  much 
easier  to  read !  In  the  little  volume* 
whose  title  we  have  borrowed  for  our 
article,  he  has  packed  within  most  con- 
venient compass  a  veritable  treasure- 
house  of  wisdom,  The  first  boolc 
printed  in  the  English  language  was,  we 
believe,  "The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of 
Philosophers,"  sent  out  byCaxton  from 
his  press  at  Westminster  more  than  four 
hundred  ye:iis  ago  ;  and  this  little  book 
might  well  have  been  ushered  into  the 
world  under  the  same  style.  Full  of 
wise  thoughts  and  sayings  in  truth  it  is, 
ranging  over  the  whole  expanse  of  hu- 
man life  and  conduct ;  whatsoever  men 
concern  themselves  with,  in  thought 
or  action,  fact  or  fancy,  work  or  play, 
nothing  was  too  high  for  Goethe,  noth- 
ing too  low.  As  he  himself  says,  in  a 
verse  thus  Englished  by  Professor 
Blackie :  t 

"  Noihing  may  peristi 
BenealJi  Ihe  sky  ; 

All  things  have  iheir  issues, 
That  moitals  try. 

We  are  here  for  a  day, 

To  stamp  on  iheclay 

A  part  o(  ourselves. 
Thai  never  may  die." 

"  Wisdom  is  the  principle  thing ; 
therefore  get  wisdom  :  and  with  all  thy 
getting  get  understanding."  Professor 
Blackie  has  chosen  this  veise  from 
Proverbs  for  the  motto  to  his  volume, 
and  he  has  chosen  happily.  But  had 
he  wished  to  take  one  also  from  profane 
writ,  how  aptly  would  have  served  the 
well-known  lines  from  Juvenal  t  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  took  for  one  of  his 
books — a  farrago,  surely,  if  nothing 
else  ! 

The  age,  our  good  Professor  thinks, 
as  SO  many  thoughtful  men  have  said  of 
their  age  before  him,  lacks  seriousness. 
These  are  his  words  ; 

"  There  is  nothing  (ills  me  with  more  aorron 
oi.-casioDally  than  tosee  how  footlshly  some  peo~ 
pie  throw  away  their  lives.  It  is  a  noble  thing 
to  live  ;  at  least  a  splendid  chance  of  playing  a 
signilicam  game— a  game  which  we  may  never 
have  ihc  chance  to  play  again,  and  which  it  is 
surely  worth  the  while  to  try  to  play  skilfully  ; 
to  bestow  at  least  as  much  pains  upon  as  many 
a  one  does  on  billiards  or  lawn-lennis.     But 

•  ''The  Wisdom  of  Goethe."  By  John  Stu- 
art Blackie,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  in  Ihe 
Universitv  of  Edinburgh.     Blackwood  :  1883. 

t  Ibid.  "p.  43.  tSat.  i.  85-6. 
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these  patn#are  certainly  not  always  given  ; 
and  so  the  game  oi  life  is  lost,  and  Ihe  grand 
chance  of  forming  a  manly  charactur  is  i^ne  ; 
for  no  man  can  play  a  game  nell  who  leaves 
his  motives  to  chance  ;  and  so,  instead  of  iruit- 
ful  victories,  brilliant  blunders  are  all  the  up- 
shot of  what  many  a  record  of  dislinguislted 
lives  has  to  present."* 

This  necessity  of  seriousness  Goethe 
himself  was  never  tired  of  inculcating. 
"  Without  earnestness,"  he  says,  in  a 
passage  quoted  in  this  book — f 

"Without  earnestness  there  is  nothing  to  l>e 
done  in  life  \  yet  even  among  the  people  whom 
we  call  men  of  culture,  hut  little  earnestness  is 
often  to  be  found  :  in  labors  and  employments, 
in  arts,  nay,  even  in  recreations,  they  plant 
themselves,  if  1  may  say  so,  io  an  attitude  of 
self-defence  ;  they  live,  as  they  read  a  tieap  of 
newspapers,  only  to  be  done  with  Ihem.  They 
remind  one  of  that  young  Englishman  at  Rome. 
who  told,  with  a  contented  air,  one  evening  in 
some  company,  that '  to-day  he  had  despatched 
six  churches  and  two  galleries.'  They  wished 
to  know  and  learn  a  multitude  of  things,  and 
not  seldom  exactly  Chose  things  with  which  ttiey 
have  the  least  concern  ;  and  they  never  see 
that  hunger  is  not  appeased  by  snapping  at  the 
air.  When  I  become  actjuainted  with  a  man 
my  first  inquiry  is  :  with  what  docs  he  occupy 
himself,  and  how,  and  with  what  degree  of  per- 
severance ?  The  answer  regulates  the  interest 
I  take  in  that  man  (or  life." 
And  again  : 

"  I  reverence  Ihe  individual  who  under- 
stands distinctly  what  he  wishes ;  who  un- 
weariedly  advances,  who  knows  the  means 
conducive  to  his  object,  and  can  seiie  and  use 
Ihem.  How  far  his  object  may  be  great  or 
little,  may  mei  i[  praise  or  censure,  is  a  second- 
ary consideration  with  me.  A  great  part  of  all 
the  misery  and  mischief  thai  we  find  in  the 
world  arises  from  the  fact  that  men  arc  loo  re- 
miss to  get  a  proper  Itnomledge  of  their  object 
in  life,  and  when  they  do  know  it,  10  work  in- 
tensely in  attaining  it.  They  seem  to  me  like 
people  who  have  taken  up  a  notion  that  they 
must  and  will  erect  a  tower,  and  who  yet  ex- 
pend on  the  foundation  no  more  material  and 
labor  than  would  be  sufficient  for  a  hul."t 

How  Goethe  would  have  rejoiced  in 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  whom,  broken  in 
health,  fame,  and  fortune,  and  stand- 
ing at  the  very  gate  of  death,  even  his 
bitterest  enemy  could  not  refuse  this 
praise,  that  he  could  labor  terribly! 

Fjpr  this  prevailing  defect,  then,  of 
lighlness  and  flippancy,  the  only  remedy 
the  Professor  knows  is  "  to  impress  on 
young  men  with  all  seriousness,  that 
life,  though  a  pleasant  thing,  is  no  joke, 
and  that  if  they  will  go  to  sea  without 


•  "  The  Wisdom  of  Goethe, 
t  Ibid.  p.  s.  }  Ibi( 
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chart,  compass,  or  pilot,  they  have  a 
fair  chance  to  be  wrecked."* 

But  for  this  impression  to  be  deep 
and  lasling,  to  be  itself  serious,  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  that  it  be  con- 
veyed by  one  having  a  recognized 
authority.  For  the  individual,  "  like 
the  great  world,  is  governed,  as  Goethe 
well  says,  by  wisdom,  by  authority,  and 
by  show  ;  and  though  wisdom  is  wisely 
pat  first  in  this  trial  of  directing  powers, 
U  is  an  authority  that  the  great  masses 
of  men  have  to  rely  on,  when  they  look 
out,  as  they  must  do,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  for  a  guidance  outside  of  their 
own  experience ;  for  authority  in  Ihe 
force  that  wisdom  roust  always  take, 
before  it  can  become  generally  recog- 
nized, and  become  permanently  influen- 
tial, "f 

"Every  age."  he  ({oes  on,  "has  its  own 
autborily,  as  in  other  regions,  so  specially  in 
the  dcmain  al  the  conduct  of  life  ;  and  in  the 
present  age  I  have  found  no  name  whose  utter- 
ances have  a  belter  chance  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted than  the  great  Germac  poel-thinkcr. 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  His  wisdom 
is  generally  hc  know  (edged,  even  by  those  who 
entertain  the  most  unfavorable  viewsof  his 
character  :  and  having  in  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience had  reason  to  thank  God  [hat  at  an 
early  period  of  my  life  1  became  acquainted 
with  the  niitings  of  this  great  man,  it  occurred 
lo  me  that  1  could  do  no  better  service  to  the 
inletllgeni  youth  of  this  generation,  for  whose 
benefit  II  lias  been  my  duly  and  my  pleasure  to 
work  through  a  long  life,  than  to  lay  before 
Ihem  in  a  systematic  form  his  most  significant 
dictd  on  the  important  problems  of  sound  think- 
ing and  noble  living."  X 

How  the  good  work  thus  eloquently 
and  earnestly  announced  has  been  per- 
formed, the  book  exists  to  tell.  For 
ourselves  we  cannot  hope  to  give  any 
idea  of  it  other  than  such  as  we  have 
already  vaguely  foreshadowed.  Did 
we  once  begin  to  quote  we  tthould  know 
not  where  or  when  to  stop.  As  the 
child  in  the  fable  who  strayed  into  fairy- 
ground,  and  lured  on  by  flower  after 
flower,  each  brighter  and  lovelier  than 
the  last,  found  himself  at  last  cut  o£f 
from  all  hope  of  return,  so  would  it  be 
with  us.  Page  after  page  should  we 
turn,  finding  here  some  grave  moral 
truth  too  weighty  almost  for  words  to 
hold,  and  there  some  light  thrust  at  the 
"  Fears  of  the  great,  and  follies  of  the  wise," 


which,    like  the    laughing  wisdom   pf 
Horace, 

"Plays  lightly  round  and  round  the  peccant 

And  wins  unfelt  an  entrance  to  the  heart :" 
anon  some  large  utterance  of  good  will 
and  charity  to  all  men,  and  then  again 
some  sharp  reproof  of  ignorance  or  pre- 
sumption, or  idleness  :  of  whatsoever 
things,  indeed,  are  not,  as  the  apostle 
says,  convenient.  And  so  should  we  go 
on  from  quotation  to  quotation,  till  we 
had  transciibed  the  best  part  of  the 
whole  book,  thereby  depriving  this  good 
Professor  of  his  lawful  dues,  and  for 
ourselves  incurring,  perhaps,  some  fear- 
ful penalty  in  the  mysterious  Court  of 
Copyright  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  book  to  young  minds,  especially  to 
those  already  touched,  as  so  many  young 
minds  now  are  touched,  with  a  taste  for 
letters,  and  yearning  to  venture  out 
themselves  into  that  alluring  but  so  sad- 
ly crowded  field,  will  be  that  which  treats 
of  art,  of  literature,  and  of  poetry.  On 
such  subjects  Goeihe  was  indeed  su- 
preme ;  the  greatest  critic  of  all  ages  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  called  him,  and  it 
M'ould  be  hard  indeed  to  name  a  greater. 
Here  the  temptation  to  quote  is  almost 
irresistible.  Ir  is  indeed  lo  be  resisted 
only,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  by  quot- 
ing ;  but  this  time  for  a  quotation  we 
shall  go,  not  lo  (he  pages  of  this  excel- 
lent little  book,  but  straight  to  their 
great  source  itself.  In  the  very  best 
selection  ever  made  or  to  be  made  from 
the  works  of  any  considerable  writer, 
each  reader  will  find  something  to  add, 
if  not  something  to  take  away.  In  the 
present  instance  there  is  really  nothing 
that  we  should  wish  to  take  away  ;  but, 
though  we  should  never  dream  of  claim- 
ing an  eriual  knowledge  of  Goethe*s 
works  with  this  wise  Scotch  Professor, 
there  are  one  or  two  additions  we  could 
make,  and  especially  in  this  particular 
department.  Goethe  is  rarely  more 
felicitous  than  when  counselling,  from 
the  height  of  his  years  and  experience, 
those  young  writers  who,  hke  the  little 
bears,  have  all  their  troubles  yet  to  come. 
Nor,  in  truth,  young  writers  only  : 
there  are  many  notable  figures  in  con- 
temporary literature  no  longer  owning 
to  that  epithet  {which  seems,  indeed, 
in  the  world  of  literature  to  carry  wilb. 
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it  some  mysteimus  note  of  discourtesy,) 
who  might  do  worse  than  lay  to  heart 
some  of  ihe  sage's  wisdom.  Two  sam- 
ples of  these,  unrecorded  by  Professor 
Blackie,  wc  shall  venture  to  quote, 
'the  first  is  from  Faust,  froiu  that 
strange  scene  tn  the  witches'  kitchen, 
which  has  so  sadly  puzzled  many  learn- 
ed heads,  and  lo  which  pethaps  Goethe 
himself  supplied  the  best  commeniary 
when  he  said,  "  Really  people  should 
learn  when  they  are  young  to  make  and 
take  a  joke,  and  throw  away  scraps  as 
scraps.'  What  with  the  vision  of  Mar- 
garet in  the  glass,  the  uncouth  antics  of 
the  apes  and  their  Babylonish  jargon, 
Faust  declares  that  he  feels  his  senses 
leaving  him,  and  even  Mcphistopheles 
owns  that  his  well-seasoned  brain  is 
growing  giddy.  Then  the  apes  break 
into  the  following  chant,  which  runs 
thus  in  Mr.  Ansier's 
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"  We  have  words,  and  we  can  link 
Syllables  Ihai  chime  and  chink  : 
Sense  unsought — thus  is  cauglit ; — 
Every  jingle  is  a  thought — 
Every  word  with  meaning  fraught  — 
l^nguagt  glib  and  random.  tAui 
Does  Ihe  viark  of  thought  far  us  ; 
n  fancy  mingle 


^  As  yoi 


ejar 


a  the  \^ 


The  other  dates,  indeed,  from  the  wild 
and  restless  period  of  Goethe's  youth, 
but  yet  very  strikingly  loreshadows  the 
depth  and  sanity  of  bis  manhood.  In 
1771,  when  Goethe,  then  two-and- 
tweniy  years  old,  was  nominally  study- 
ing law  at  Strasburg,  the  name  of 
Shakespeare  was  the  battle-cry  for  all 
those  young  heroes  of  revolt  against 
"the  established  fact"  in  art,  litera- 
ture, religion,  morals,  and  everything 
else,  who,  taking  their  name  from  some 
forgotten  masterpiece  of  one  of  their 
chiefs,  were  known  to  their  startled 
elders  as  the  Sturm  umi  Drang,  or 
Storm  and  Stress,  School.  Before  this 
time  the  Go-called  classical  school  of 
France,  of  which  Voltaire  was  then  the 
great  apostle,  had  been  the  source  from 
which  Germany  drew  such  culture  as 
she  then  possessed.  Lessing  was  the 
first  to  break  from  this  ignoble  bondage. 
In  his  "  Dramalurgie,"  a  series  of  es- 
says originally  designed  to  chronicle  the 
performances  of  the  new  Hamburg  thea- 
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tre,  but  soon  spreading  far  beyond  that 
nairow  and  uncongenial  field,  he  dared 
to  wrest  the  dramatic  crown  from  Ihe 
author  of  Stmiramis,  and  place  it  on 
the  head  of  the  "  drunken  savage"  who 
had  created  Hamlet  Shakespeare 
then  was  hardly  known  in  Germany. 
Wieland's  translations,  or  rather  para- 
phrases, had,  indeed,  been  written,  but 
the  critics,  Lessing  tells  us,  spoke  ill  of 
them,  and  the  general  public,  as  usual, 
followed  the  critics.  Eager  to  break  at 
every  possible  and  impossible  point 
from  the  old-established  routine  of  criti- 
cism, as  of  everything  else,  these  ardent 
young  spirits  welcomed  Wieland  as  the 
Baptist  of  a  new  Messiah.  A  Shakes- 
peare Society  was  fonred,  and  the 
young  neophytes  took  it  in  turns  to  de- 
liver orations  in  honor  of  their  new  god. 
It  is  from  one  of  these  we  shall  take  our 
next  quotation,  borrowing  the  English 
version  of  George  Henry  Lewes  :* 

''  Up.  gentlemen  !  sound  the  alarm  ro  all 
noble  souls  who  are  in  the  Hystum  of  so-called 
good  taste,  where  drowsy  in  tedious  twilight 
they  are  half  alive,  half  nnl  alive,  with  passions 
in  their  hearts  and  no  marrow  in  their  bones  ; 
and  because  they  are  not  lired  enough  to  sleep, 
and  yet  are  too  idle  10  be  active,  loiter  and 
yawn  away  their  shadowy  life  between  myrtle 
and  laurel  bushes." 

It  is  possible  that  not  only  (hose  intel- 
ligent youths  for  whom  this  bock  has 
been  primarily  composed,  but  some  of 
their  intelligent  elders  might  suck  from 
these  woids  no  small  advantage. 

There  is,' indeed,  but  one  part  of  this 
excellent  little  volume  that  we  could 
wish  away,  or,  let  us  rather  say,  that  we 
could  wish  had  been  wiitten  dilferently  ; 
and  that  is,  the  estimate  of  Goethe's 
character.  It  is  couched  in  so  charm- 
ing a  strain  of  admiration  and  sympathy 
that  we  could  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
every  word  of  it ;  but,  in  truth,  on  this 
point,  the  Professor  claims  a  little  too 
much  for  the  sage.  To  assert  that 
Goethe  was  pre>eininently  great  on  his 
moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  side  is 
surely  to  go  a  little  too  far.  We  said 
just  now  that  Mr.  Hutton's  high  esti- 
mate of  Goethe  was  accompanied  with 
certain  reservations  ;  his  summing-up  is 
as  follows  :  "  He  was  perhaps  the  wisest 
man,  totally  without  moral  humility  ami 
personal  faith,  whom  the  world  has  ever 


■'  Life  of  Goethe,"  jd  ed.. 
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seen  !"*      Professor    Blackie,    on    the  perilous  an  example.     A  vicious  man, 

other  hand,  holds  that  he  well  deserves  or  an   irreligious  man,   in  the  popular 

"  to  be  studied  by  our  generation,   and  sense  of  the  words,  Goethe  certainly  was 

handed    down  to   long   generations,    as  not ;  from  such  e::ce3scs  as  Byron's  for 

the  model  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  example,   from  such    extravagances    as 

man."     If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  Shelley's,  his  good  sense  and  good  taste 

English   language  these  two  estimates  alike  saved  him.     He  had,  as  Mr.  Hui- 

cannot  be  made  to  agree,  and  any  one  ton  happily  says,  a  taste  for  religion,  and 

who  has  realty  studied  Goethe's  life  and  he  had  a  taste  for  virtue,  too,  just  as  he 

character  nill  hardly,  we  ihinlt,  be  in-  had  a  taste  for  everything  that  was  good 

clined    to  dispute    the  justice  of   the  and  fair.     But  he  liked  to  see  and  prove 

former.     Among  the  many  ill-consider-  everything  for  himself.     He  would  take 

ed  sayings  that  Carlyle  permitted  him-  snlhing  upon   trust.     This  active  spirit 

self  on  this  and  other  subjects,  was  one  of  inquiry  led  him  to  those  wonderful 

to  the  effect  that  Goethe,  like  Shakes-  heights  of  wisdom  whereon  no  man,  at 

peare,  has  left  little  trace  of  himself  in  least  amongthe  moderns,  haseverplant- 

his  works.     Nothing  could   well   have  cd  his  footsofiimly.    But  it  also  led  him 

been  farther  from  the  mark.     By  those  at  times  into  certain  byways  and  strange 

who  have  eyes  to  see  he  may  be  traced  places  wherein  perfect  virtue  is  hardly 

in  almost  every  Jine  of  those  works,  and  to  be   found.     And  in  these  places  he 

that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  was  not  averse  to  linger  as  the  fancy 

matter  he  himself  has  clearly  indicated  seized  him. 

the  path  forus  in  his  conversations  with        But  to  put  virtue  and  religion  out  of 

Eckermann,  in  his  correspondence  with  the    question — and    has    not    Cardinal 

Schiller  and  others,  even  in  his  "  Auto-  Newman  lately  reminded  us  how  difti- 

biography,"    though    there  of    course  cult  it  is  to  attach  any  precise  definition 

much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  to  the  sense  of    religion  ? — there    was 

sunset  haze  through  which  the  old  man  another  side  of  Goethe's  character  to 

looked  back  on  the  glorious  morning  of  which  he'indisputably  owed  much  of  his 

his  long  life.     If  the  young  generation  greatness,  but  which  would  no  less  cer- 

for  whom  this  example  is  held  up  are  to  tainly   forin   a   perilous   model    to   the 

accept  him  as  the  model  of  a  perfectly  young    generation.     Goethe    was,    per- 

virtuous  man,    it  is   possible   that   they  haps,  the  most  extraordinary  selfish  man 

roay  go  a  little  astray.     It  is  not  likely  of  whom   the  world   has   kept  record, 

that  many  of  them  at  least  will  have  Selfish,   in   the  common   sense  of  the 

their  model's  perfect  wisdom,  and  with-  word,  mdeed,  he  was  not.     "  Goethe's 

out  that,  to  counteract  the  falling  away  heart,"  said  one  who  kriew  him  well, 

from  perfect  virtue  which  he  certainly  and  owed  him  much,  "  which  few  knew, 

at  times  exhibited,  it  is  extremely  likely  was  as  great  as  his  intellect,  which  all 

that   they    will    be    found    falling   away  knew."     His  was  a  splendid  selfishness, 

still   further  and  more  frequently.     So  It  was  not,  like  poor  Byron's,   again,  a 

much,'  indeed,  Professor  Blackie  himself  vulgar,  an  ignoble  selfishness  ;  it  was  an 

allows  when  he  says,"  The  quick  and  intellectual    selfishness,    not    a    sensual 

ready  susceptibility  of  which   we  have  one."     The  ways  in  which  the  love  of 

just  spoken,  might  naturally  have  led — 

and  has,  in  fact,  not  seldom  led— poetic        *  "'«  conduct  to  Fricderike  might,  perhaps. 

natures  into  a  sort  of  emotional  dissipa-  -^^^  "^^^^T^  X^^^^^^tV. 

tion  and  abandonment,  which,  if  it  does  with  admiring  eyes.     "  In  this  strait  to  whlclt 

not  end  in  vice  and  moral  ruin,  is  cer-  his  heedlessness  had  brought  him.  he  gave  up 

tainly  fatal  to  all  true  manhood  ;"'  t   and  ""^  happiness  of  his  heart  w  save  his  inlellecl- 

all„.mg  so  much,  it  i.  ,u,p,isi„g  >„  n„d  Z'£;£?S^TtT^,7'^£.  I'Z 

him,  while  laying  his  linger  with  such  ,ender  sick  girl  who  Joved  him.  and  who,  he 

surencss  on   the   weakness  of  the  young  felt,  could  never  belotig  to  any  other.      It  was 

generation,  still  venturing  the  risk  of  so  »   hard   struggle.    From    ihe   first   there  was 

\ no  doubt  of  the  Issue;  but  still  ii  was  hard." 

And  again  :  "  Wolfgang  with  bleeding  heart 

*  "Essays    Theological    and    Literary" —  gave  up   Frtederike  that  he   might   not   lose 

'*  Gorlhe  and  his  Influence."  2d  ed.  1877.  himself.     It  was  his  first  great  renunciation— 

t  "  The  Wisdom  ol  Goethe,"  p.  nxxiir.  in  truth  »  '  ...--.. 


I  tragic  one;  tor  one  °f^~"f'^h|r 
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self  manifested  itself  in  these  two  men 
might  perhaps  be  paralleled  hy  the 
different  cruelty  of  Matius  and  Sylla. 
Both  from  head  to  foot  were  dyed  in 
human  blood ;  but  Marius  slaughtered 
from  innate  savagery  and  lust  of  rule  ; 
S>lla  because  he  had  formed  a  certain 
political  ideal,  an  impossible  but  not  ig- 
noble ideal,  to  which  all  else  must  give 
place.  Man,  woman,  and  child,  who- 
ever came,  or  might  at  some  time  come, 
between  him  and  this  ideal,  must  go. 
It  was  so  with  Goethe.  He  had  form- 
ed an  intellectual  ideal  on  which  his  eyes 
were  ever  fixed,  to  which  his  steps  were 
ever  bent.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left 
he  had  a  hand  and  a  heart  for  all  human- 
ity, but  between  him  and  his  ideal  no 
man  nor  woman  must  intervene.  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  human  endeavor  to 
succeed  Goethe  succeeded. 

"  And  he  was  happy,  if  lo  know 
Causes  oi  things,  and  far  below 
His  ftet  to  se«  ihe  lurid  flow 
Of  terror,  and  insane  distress, 
And  headlong:  fate,  be  happiness."  * 

He  put  miles  out  of  sight  behind  him 
the  tumultuous,  extravagant,  sentimen- 
tal Ooelhc  of  the  uld  Strasbdrg  days 
— Ihe  days  of  "Werther"  and  of 
"  Goiz  von  Berli  chin  gen,"  'days  of  rigt 
and  revolt,  from  which,  indeed,  he  drew 
some  good,  as  he  did  from  everything, 
but  of  which  he  cared  but  little  in  the 
after-time  to  talk  ;  and,  like  the  prince 
in  the  fairy  tale,  pressed  steadily  up- 
ward and  onivard  to  those  stern  and 
lofty  mountain  peaks  whence  spring  the 
magic  waters  of  knowledge.  A  won- 
derful life  !  a  wonderful  course !  a 
course  which,  indeed, 

".  .  .  lew  ions  of  men 
May  think  lo  emulate. "f 

A.  life  magnificent,  incomparable  in 
its  results,  but  one  which  surely  it  were 
hardly  wise  to  hold  up  to  the  young  of 
this  generation,  at  least,  as  a  model  of 
perfect  virtue.     They  have  their  own 

women— one  worthy  of  the  highest  happiness 
—was  almost  heartbroken  by  it.  See  Dlknt- 
ler's  '■  Life  of  Goetlic,"  Translated  by  Thomas 
W.  Lystef.  vol.  i,  pp.  146-7.  Macmiltan  : 
.893. 

•  "Memorial  Verses:"  Mr,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's '■  Poems,"  vol.  ii.  p.  813.     Ed.  1879. 

\  "Stanias  in  Memory  of  Ihe  Author  of 
■Oberniann'"--Mr.  Mallhew  ArnoM's  "Po- 
ems," p.  aSo. 


Sirasburg  day  ;  how  few  seem  lilely 
ever  to  get  beyond  them  ! 

"  I  have  not  been  anxious  to  cloak 
his  human  failings,"  says  Professor 
Blackie.*  Human  his  failings  were, 
most  human  ;  happy  the  man  who  has 
no  other  and  no  worse  than  he.  Never- 
theless they  existed,  and  for  us  are  what 
they  are.  With  all  young  copyists  it  is 
the  bad,  and  not  the  good,  points  of 
their  model  on  which  their  eyes  will 
most  quickly  fasten,  which  their  hards 
will  most  easily  produce.  How  many 
are  there  might  copy  the  failings  of 
Goethe,  and  claim  excuse,  if  indeed,  in 
their  pride,  they  thought  excuse  were 
needed,  because  they  were  the  failings 
of  such  a  man  ! 

We  cannot  then  but  think  that  in 
claiming  so  much  for  G9ethe,  Professor 
Blackie  has  a  little  overshot  his  maik-f 
For  the  model  of  perfect  wisdom  where, 
indeed,  may  a  belter  be  found  !  but 
when  we  are  asked  to  accept  Ihe  perfect 
virtue,  we  are  inclined  10  "  smiling,  put 
the  question  by."  And  can  we  not  put 
it  by  ?  When  a  great  man  is  in  the 
grave,  and  has  left  great  works  behind 
him,  may  we  not  admire  and  profit  by 
what  is  good  in  those  works  without  dis- 
interring Ihe  man  himself,  to  prove  over 
his  poor  dry  bones  that  he  too  was  mortal 
like  the  rest  of  us  ?  What  does  it  help  us, 
this  laborious  palimpsest  of  Byron's  life 
that  has  been  recently  given  us  ?  What 
does  it  help  us,  to  turn  again,  as  by  such 
disproportionate  praise  we  are  inevitably 
forced  to  turn,  to  the  old  story  of  those 
early  Weimar  days,  to  the  Frau  Von 
Stein  and  Chtistiane  Vulpius,  and  lo 
other  episodes  in  that  long  laborious 
life,  which  all  who  truly  read  and  ad- 
mire that  great  character  would  so  will- 
ingly pass  over  ?  What  Goethe  himself 
has  left  us  is  surely  enough  ;  and  if  the 
young  generation  will  walk  by  the  light 
which  this  good  Scotch  Professor  has 
drawn  therefrom  and  trimmed  ready  for 
their  hands,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  get 
wisdom  at  any  rate.  While  for  the  rest, 
let  us  be  content  to  say  with  Shakespeare 

•  "'  The  Wisdom  of  Goethe."  p.  Ixxxiii, 

t  The  same  error,  it  may  here  be  reroatked. 

?ervades  Herr  DUntier's  industrious  volumes, 
his,  in  the  case  of  a  Countryman,  is  pcrhips 
only  natural.  Dul  it  seems  also  to  have  been 
accepted  by  his  English  iranslalor ;  and  this, 
though  in  the  circumstances  perhaps  11 
natural,  i*  a  pity.  '  ~ 
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—and   how  the  labors  of  every  fresh     "  Thej  say  best  men  are  moulded  omodaulis. 
biographical   resurrectionist   irresisliWy  tyfltJ*"'  """''  '^°'"'  "       '"°"  """ 

impel    us  to  thank  heaven    that   he   at        For  being  aliiile  bad.'- 
least  is  safe  •—  —TempU  Bar. 


TONQUIN    AND    ANAM. 

BY    SAMUEL  MOSSMAN. 

Whf.re  the  southern'  provinces  of  whereby  the  French  should  establish  a 
China  terminate  at  the  frontiers  of  colony  at  Saigon,  and  have  a  ruling  pro- 
Kwang-see  and  Yung-nau,  a  vast  penin-  tectorate  over  the  five  provinces  and 
suta  extends  for  fifteen  degrees  through  the  people,  with  power  to  collect  the 
northern  tropical  latitudes  lowatd  the  customs  and  levy  taxes  on  the  inhabi- 
equator,  stietching  in  longitude  from  the  tants  and  foreigners  trading  with  the 
shores  of  the  China  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  port.  Great  expectations  were  entcr- 
Siam.  The  eastern  balf  of  that  penin-  tained  by  the  French  Government  that 
sula  comprises  the  territory  of  Tonquin  the  colony  would  become  a  flourishing 
and  Anam,  and  has  a  seaboard  along  commercial  emporium,  and  (he  port  a 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  appioximat'  rendezvous  for  the  national  fleet  fre- 
ing  to  fifteen  hundred  miles,  with  an  quenting  the  China  Sea,  that  would 
average  breadth  of  some  two  hundred  rival  Hong  Kong.  These  anticipations 
miles.  Through  its  central  nieridian  a  have  not  been  realized.  For  several 
mountain  range  trends  in  a  curved  line  years,  instead  of  increasing,  the  foreign 
from  norlh-by-east  to  south,  the  heights  trade  has  diminished,  and  the  native 
of  the  highest  peaks  attaining  an  altitude  traffic  dwindled  away  ;  while  the  cost  of 
of  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  feet,  governing  the  colony  has  augmentfd, 
and  abruptly  diverging  into  undulating  until  the  expenditure  has  become  a  bur- 
hills  and  valleys.  The  watershed  den  to  the  State,  without  any  equiva- 
through  the  ravines  is  rapid  and  of  large  lent  income.  Under  these  ciicum- 
vohime,  abrading  the  rocks  and  cany-  stances  the  policy  of  the  French  has 
ing  the  sediment  on  t»  the  sea,  where  tended  toward  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
alluvial  plains  and  deltas  of  great  extent  tectorate  over  the  northern  provinces  of 
have  been  formed.  The  principal  the  Anaroese  Empire,  especially  in 
Stream,  however,  named  the  Song-kot  Tonquin,  where  the  most  productive 
hy  the  natives,  and  (he  Ked  River  by  land  is  situated,  the  population  most 
foreigners,  takes  its  rise  in  the  moun-  numerous,  and  the  lraf!ic  with  China 
tains  of  Yung-nau,  and  receives  numer-  greatest.  With  a  coast-line  of  about 
ous  afRuenls  in  its  course  10  the  Gulf  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  aiea 
Tonquin,  where  its  mouths  form  a  wide  of  that  ancient  kingdom  approxithates 
marshy  delta,  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile,  to  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  support- 
and  subject  to  annual  floods.  ing  a  population  of  neatly  five  millions. 

The  banks  of  this  river,  and  the  sur-  From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that 

rounding    region    within  the  boundary  the  object  of  the  French,  in  seeking  to 

of  Tonquin,  have  been  the  fcene  of  the  extend  their  protectorate,  is  not  only  the 

chief  naval  and   military  operations  of  glory  of  colonial  dominion,  but  the  en- 

the  French  during  the  past  year  in  their  richment  of  the  State  by  lucrative  pos- 

invasion  of  the  country.     About  twenty-  sessions. 

four  years  ago,  a  greater  campaign  was  The  territory  of  Tonquin,  from  its 
carried  on  by  an  expeditionary  force  proximity  to  the  southern  provinces, 
after  the  successful  war  with  China,  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  (he 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Saigon  and  sovereigns  of  China,  with  a  view  to  con- 
five  adjacent  provinces.  On  that  occa-  quest  or  annexation.  According  to  (he 
sion,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Chinese  annals,  such  was  the  case  while 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  Tu-  the  inhabitants  were  still  living  in  a 
Duk,  sovereign  of  the  Anamese  Empire,  savage  state    under  their   chief*. 'An,  ^j  I,, 
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emperor,  who  desired  to  subjugate  the 
people  to  a  pacific  manner,  encouraged 
laborers  and  husbandmen  with  their 
families  to  migrate  across  the  border  and 
introduce  agriculture  where  it  was  almost 
unknown.  The  natives  were  docile, 
and  thnugh  they  formed  various  tiibes 
occupying  difterent  localities  in  the 
mountains,  forests,  and  plains,  yet  they 
appeared  to  be  of  one  race,  speaking 
one  langua$;e,  though  wiih  different 
dialects.  They  were  physically  and 
menially  inferior  to  the  Chinese,  having 
much  darker  skins,  being  shorter  in 
Stature,  but  well  formed,  with  features, 
both  in  mules  and  females,  devoid  of 
comeliness.  They  were  unskilled  in 
any  mechanical  design,  and  without  a 
written  language. 

In  the  course  of  time  their  barbaric 
condition  gradually  improved  under  the 
tuition  and  example  of  their  new  mas- 
ters, who  organized  a  system  of  govern- 
ment on  the  pimciples  pursued  in  the 
empire.  Then  the  country  was  annex* 
ed,  and  named  Thunh  Kink,  corrupted 
by  foreigners  into  Tong  King  or  Ton- 
quin.  A  Chinese  governor  and  other 
oRicials  were  placed  over  the  different 
departments,  and  in  every  respect  the 
territory  was  ruled  for  many  generations 
as  a  Chinese  province.  However,  in 
the  course  of  time  the  people  obtained  a 
semi-independence  by  choosing  rulers 
of  their  own,  but  tributary  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China.  Subsequently  Anara 
was  erected  into  a  tributary  State.  In 
i8oz  Anam  and  Tonquin  were  united 
under  one  sovereign,  entitled  Gia-long, 
who  also  held  his  authority  from  the 
Chinese  Emperor,  on  his  ascending  the 
throne  after  investiture,  as  the  legiti- 
mate ruler  of  the  combined  Empire  of 
Anam. 

Thus  from  time  immemorial  the  Chi- 
nese monarchs  have  held  the  Anamese 
rulers  as  vassals,  which  they  have  ac- 
knowledged by  sending  tribute  to  Pe- 
king up  to  the  present  time.  This  was 
shown  in  a  letter  from  King  Tu-Duk 
before  his  demise  last  year,  when  he 
solicited  aid  from  the  Emperor,  to  de- 
fend his  teiritory  from  further  invasion. 
Notwithstanding  that  declaration  — 
which  was  translated  into  English  and 
])ublished — the  French  have  hitherto 
ignored  the  Chinese  suzerainty,  until 
recently,  when  the  astute  Ambassador, 


the  Marquis  Tseng,  called  attention  to 
the  fact. 

The  interest  of  the  French  in  the 
country  arises,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  zeal  of  ecclesiastical  missionaries  to 
establish  themselves  in  far-off ' '  fields  and 
pastures  new"  for  the  propagalina  of 
their  faith.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  region  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  French  and  Spanish 
propagandists  in  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  a  desirable  &dd 
for  their  operations,  on  account  of  the 
inhabitants  showing  a  desire  to  accept 
their  teachings  in  a  friendly  manner. 
The  pioneer  priests  found  them  to  be  a 
docile  people,  and  imbued  with  religious 
sentiments  in  an  eminent  degree.  In 
Cochin  China — so  named  enoneously 
by  the  Portuguese — or  the  south  prov- 
inces of  Anam,  they  entered  first  upon 
their  task,  and  ascertained  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines  differed  entirely 
from  that  of  their  task-masters,  who 
spoke  Chinese,  many  mandarins  having 
been  sent  thither  to  govern  tbem  after 
the  model  of  that  empire.  Stud)ing 
with  zeal,  the  missionaries  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Anamese  language, 
and  in  time  they  were  able  to  converse 
and  deliver  discourses  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  This  produced  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  and  their  fame  as  the  expounders  of 
a  new  religion,  that  was  specialty  accept- 
able to  the  poorer  classes,  spread  far 
and  wide.  Tliey  travelled  northward  in- 
to Tonquin,  and  found  the  people  pro- 
fessing the  Buddhist  creed,  but  with  great 
laxity  of  belief,  exceplihg  among  the 
governing  class,  while  many  were  pagans 
of  a  low  order. 

In  this  peripatetic  progress,  these  Jes- 
uit fathers  made  many  followeis,  who  as- 
sisted them  in  disseminating  their  doc- 
trine and  making  converts  by  the  thou- 
sands. At  various  central  situations  in 
the  provinces  they  established  chapels, 
where  the  converts  worshipped  in  se- 
cret, and  were  duly  enrolled  as  Chris- 
tians by  the  olliciating  priests  and 
vicars-apostolic  sent  out  from  Let  Mis- 
iions  des  Eirangirrs  in  France.  The 
whole  of  the  Anami^se  section  of  the 
peninsula  was  divided  into  ecclesiastical 
districts,  under  the  supervision  of  bish- 
ops, where  schools  were  built  to  teach 
the  native  neophytes  Latin,  and  ibe 
scholars,  the  foreign    i.eligion  .ift  IthcJr 
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own  language.    So  successful  were  thes«  Government,   asking  for  aid  to  punish 

effoits  through  the  course  of  the  eigh-  the    Anamese    persecutors.     This   was 

teenlh  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  complied  with,  and  a  man-of-war  was 

present  one,  that  in  183011  was  esitmaied  sent  out  under  a  commander  commis- 

the  number  cf  registered  ,converis   was  sioned  to  demand  reparation  for  sacri- 

not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand-  ficing  French  subjects  to  religious  fury. 

Meanwhile,  the  Buddhist  priests  After  much  tergiversation  and  delay  on 
became  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  the  for-  the  part  of  the  mandaiins  in  the  prov- 
eign  religion,  and  the  apostasy  of  many  inces  where  the  executions  took  place, 
of  their  own  followers.  They  reported  they  released  one  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  spread  of  the  insidious  innovation  custody,  and  subsequently  the  persecu- 
te the  civil  authorities,  who  agreed  with  tion  among  the  native  converts  ceased. 
them  that  its  further  progress  might  not  These  events  occurred  toward  the 
merely  diminish  the  influence  of  the  close  of  th6  last  century,  while  an  inter- 
hierarchy,  but  prove  dangerous  to  the  necine  war  existed  between  Tonquin 
welfare  of  the  State.  Accordingly  meas-  and  Anam,  carried  on  by  contending 
ures  were  matured  to  check  the  advanc-  factions  for  the  supremacy;  one  at 
ing  propaganda.  Edicts  were  issued  Hanoi,  the  other  at  Hui.  The  revolu- 
from  the  imperial  court  denouncing  the  tion  was  suppressed,  and  a  new  emperor 
false  doctrine  ;  punishments  were  ascended  the  throne  in  1802,  named 
threatened  against  all  Christian  con-  Gia-long,  who  united  both  kingdoms 
verts,  and  emissaries  were  sent  out  to  under  one  rule.  This  monarch  was 
spy  the  land  and  report  what  they  wit-  more  friendly  to  foreigners  than  any  of 
nessed  at  the  secret  churches,  Numer-  his  predecessors,  as  in  his  struggle  for 
ous  delinquents  were  seized,  examined  supremacy,  he  had  been  materially  as- 
by  stern  judges,  and  made  to  renounce  sisted  by  the  advice  of  a  bishop  and  sev- 
the  foreign  belief,  which  many  did  from  eral  French  officers,  in  subduing  the 
fear  of  punishment  and  the  sacriiice  of  rebellion.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
their  families  and  homes.  Large  num-  took  the  latter  into  his  service,  and  em- 
bers, however,  confessed  to  the  truth  of  ployed  ihem  in  strengthening  the  for- 
their  conversion,  who  suffered  death  tresses  after  European  plans ;  and  on 
rather  than  abandon  their  faith.  making  Hu6  the  central  capital,    they 

Then  followed  a  cruel  persecution  of  surrounded  the  city  with  massive  foiti- 
tbe  poorer  classes  of  Anamese,  when  fications  of  masonry,  mounting  them 
both  male  and  female  convetis  became  with  heavy  guns  and  disciplining  the 
victims  to  the  ferocity  of  their  foes,  soldiers  in  the  garrison. 
Their  chapels  were  destroyed,  their  In  this  manner  the  French  first  ob- 
homes  broken  up,  and  their  household  tained  a  footing  in  Tonquin  and  Anam. 
goods  confiscated.  Under  these  cir-  The  Government  having  been  posted 
cumstances  the  European  missionaries  up  from  time  to  time,  respecting  the 
had  to  continue  their  propaganda  in  capabilities  of  the  country  for  commerce 
secret,  and  hold  their  meetings  at  and  colonies,  by  their  representatives, 
night,  in  obscure  places.  But  that  did  who  saw  that  the  land  was  good  to  ac- 
not  prevent  their  persecutors  from  find-  quire  for  these  purposes,  and  as  there 
ing  them  out  and  bringing  the  bishops  appeared  no  power  to  interpose,  it  was 
and  vicars  before  a  cruel  court,  presided  resolved  to  secure  a  protectorate  over  ii, 
over  by  judges  prejudiced  against  which  amounts  in  the  long  run  to  an- 
their  teachings.  Some  were  imprison-  nexalion.  From  that  period  French 
ed,  and  several  suffered  torture  and  death  naval  and  military  officers,  together  with 
at  the  hands  of  executioners.  Those  who  civilians  of  adventurous  dispositions, 
escaped  flew  to  the  fastnesses  in  the  have  aspired  to  be  the  leaders  of  con- 
mountains  and  forests  for  safety,  and  to  quest  in  the  Anamese  Empire,  as  if  to 
await  the  subsidenceof  thepersecution.  emulate    Clive   and    other   heroes    who 

The  details  of  the  cruellies  that  occur-  conquered    British    India,    and   thereby 

red  both  lo  foreigners  and  natives,  were  open  up  a  similar  empire  in  the  far  east, 

duly    forwarded    to    the    ecclesiastical  lo  rival  ils  neighbor  under  the  magnilo- 

authorities  in  France,  who  reported  the  quenttilleof  the  "  French  East  Indies." 

murder  of  French  missionaries  to    the  — Leisure /four.  (  " ,^,^,^\,~. 
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I,  views  or  feelings  about  it.     In  the  pres- 

IT  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  West-  ent  paper  I  propose  to  inquire  how,  as  a 

ern  World  still  regulates  its  chronolORy  matter  of   fact,    Christianity  has  done 

by   "the   year  of  our  Lord,"    thereby  this  ;  to  consider  what  the  chief  notes 

offering   testimony,    not   the    less    em  of  the  Christian   Revolution   arc  ;  and 

phatic  because  it  is  largely  unconscious,  ?»  to  endeavor  to  seize  and  exhibit  its 

to  the  supreme  importance  of  Christian-  inner     meaning,    as    a    movement    of 

ity  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  thought  and  a  determining  factor  in  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  in  an  obscure  ham-  career  of  humanity. 
let  of  Judea  nearly  nineteen  centuries  jr 
ago,  is  the  event  with  which  modern  his-  ^.  .„  ^  l  j  u  j  ■..  j 
tor,  opens  ;  and  this  event,  a,  a  matter  ,  "  »|".."  I  ,«PP'=liend,  be  admitted 
of  fact,  and  apart  from  all  theories  >>?  weU-mgh  •«  who  read  these  words 
about  Him,  was  the  source  of  a  move-  "'  '"'"'•  "■»*.  '""f  '-"""' .'"""" 
ment  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  ""J'  ^'•""  pnvale  thoughts  about  Him 
greatest  of  Revolutions.  It  is  perfectly  |°°  His  work,  and  whether  or  no  we 
true  that  it  has  long  been  the  fashion  10  ''»''  «  "Bi"™"  explanation  of  Him  m 
overrate  the  extent  of  that  Revolution,  '"f  '^'<:t'\'  <•[  conditions,  is  the 
both  geographically  and  spiritually,  greatest  figure  in  the  world  s  history  :  a 
Christiinity  has  been  popularly  said  to  S""'"!  ''"I't  "mque  among  those  who 
have  subdued  the  world  ;  whereas  it  is  have  placed  human  life  and  human  as- 
only  a  small  part  of  the  human  race  P'?<">™  "Pon  a  higher  level.  Hence 
that  has  received  it  in  any  form.  It  has  "  ''1  that  a  well-marked  class  of  minds, 
been  said  to  have  revealed  to  men  the  "»«;«'', '»  "°  one  school,  have  ever 
knowledge     ol     God,     and     to     have  delighted  to  regard  him  as  the  supreme 

■brought    life     and     immortality    to  expression  of   Divine   Thotight.     Thus 

light  " :  •  whereas  it  is  indubitable  that  '?«  ',»"'"  "'  "■=  fourth  Gospel :      And 

the  existence  of  a  Power  external  to  "■=   Word   was  made   flesh  and   dwelt 

man  and  divine,  the  sacredness  of  duty,  '"'"IKit-      And  so  Spinoaa  :     ^leina 

and  the  possibility  or  certainty  of  life  f«Pi="t'»  »«=  m  omnibus  rebus,  maxime 

and  retribution  beyond  the  grave,  were  ■»  humana  mente,  ommum  maxime  in 

realised  and  proclaimed  by  many  earlier  Christo   Jeso    manifestaviL    •     Potting 

systems   of    philosophy    and    religion,  aside,  then,  for  the  moment  all  theolog- 

Slill,    admitting   this,   and    much   else  ical    theories    about    the    Person    and 

which   might    be  justly   urged    to   the  ''"^ings  !>f  the  Prophet  of  Naaateth 

same  ellect,    we   may  yet  safely  agree  '"  us  inquire,  what  was  the  ideal  which 

with  a  distinguished  wiiler  of  our  own  He  set  before  the  world?     ffc  himself 

day,  not  likely  to  exaggerate  the  claims  f^'"  "'  ""  >'''  "'",':];  "=  had  come  to 

of  thereligion  of  Jesus  Christ,    when  he  ""'"f  "P?" '"r'^:     What  was  the  divine 

speaks  of  it  as  "  ce  fait  f«cond,  unique,  'P"''  "I"*  kindled  it?    Whatever  view 

gVandiose  qui  s'appelle  Christianisme."  "  ""V  '?''«  as  to  the  date,  authorship, 

Christianity,  for  more  than  a  thousand  ^  ""'hority  of  the  documents  that  make 

years,  has  fashioned  the  thoughts,  the  "P'!"?  New  restament   it  is  incontest- 

belief..  the  aspirations,  of  the  foremost  Sf''  Ih"  .eighteen  hundred  years  ago  a 

races  of  mankind.     It  has  done  more  Teacher  lived  among  the  green  hills  and 

than  anything  else  to  shape  the  current  "''"  f '""" ,?',  ^i"''';'.  ™''  .8«hered 

of  European  history,  and  of  the  history  ■™"°>'  """  ■''"''=  ^''^  »'  Jisciples,  for 

of  the  world.     Thus  much,  no  compe-  '^'  <""'   P'"  ^'"^'>\'  ?"''   unlettered 

tent  authority  of  any  school  will  deny,  "™.  t'"'J"",'?  'Y"  '""^  ^y  ^,"'> 

whatever  may   be  his    own   individuil  ""'  ■  *»'  "'"  I''"'  poverty,  humdiiy, 
and   detachment  from   family  ties  was 


:t  incorrupiionein  per  Evan-        *  Of.  xxl.  4.    So  in  the  Ethic  I^e  s 
Rclium,"  is  more  a<  ..^.. .  „  - . 


■  Of.  xxl.  4.    So  in  the  Ethic  I^e  speaks^of 
"Spiiitus  Cbristi,  hoc  est  I^fM.<Vai7^(')iy  1^ 
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doctrine,  and  was  crowned  by  an  igno- 
miniousdcath  ;  that  Hisinfluencedidnot 
die  with  Him  :  nay,  that  it  was  vastly 
enhanced  after  His  departure  from  the 
scene  of  His  ministry  :  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  His  own  word,  His  followers  did 
greater  works  than  Himself ;  works 
which  are  not  bygone  but  are  with  us, 
fruitfully  operant  unto  this  day.  Now 
what  was  His  teaching  ?  About  its 
essential  character  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion at  all.*     Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 

*  The  question  l>eing,  "  What  did  Cbrist 
leach?"  there  are  three  sources  of  evidence, 
differing  in  value,  according  to  their  acknowl- 
edged nearness  to  the  lime  of  his  teaching. 
'  These  are  the  Church,  the  Gospels,  the  Epis. 
ties  ;  and  all  three  agree  in  the  points  of  His 
teaching  upon  which  I  am  now  insisting.  Next, 
as  to  their  relative  worth.  The  Church  repre- 
sented b;  Justin  Maityr,  IrenEEUs,  Tertullian, 
Hippolylus,  and  in  some  degree  b;  Oiigen  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  gives  us  the  view  of 
Christ's  doctrine  which  was  accepted  by  the 
great  body  of  His  followers  about  the  year  A.n. 
200.  The  Gospels,  even  if  we  take  our  stand 
with  the  most  extreme  criticism,  show  what  was 
held  between  a.d.  ijo  and  a.d.  loo.  But  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  Gal- 
atians.  Romans,  and  Corinthians,  the  first  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and 
the  Apocalypse — alt  authentic  beyond  contro- 
versy— enable  ns  tu  get  tuck  within  a  short 
generation  from  our  Lord'sdeath  ;  certainly  as 
far  backas  a.d.  60.  As  much  must  be  said  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
temporary with  St.  Paul.  Again,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  not  only  the  Xliyta,  but  the  main 
incidents  of  the  Divine  Life,  were  at  the  earliest 
dale  embodied  in  fixed  oral  traditions  or  cale- 
theses  with  which  our  present  Gospels  stand  in 
the  closest  connection,  so  that  we  are  not  re- 
duced to  the  study  of  such  fragmentary  docu- 
ments as  are  left  when  criticism  has  done  its 
worst  upon  the  Gospels.  We  are  still  in  pos- 
session of  St.  Paul's  unquestioned  writings  :  we 
still  have  the  Apocalypse,  the  First  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  St,  James.  Out  of 
these,  and  even  out  of  the  two  Epistles  last  men- 
tioned, it  Is  easy  to  construct  a  doctrine  which 
the  Gospels  only  enlarge,  and  do  not  in  any  de- 
gree modify.  St.  Paul  is  not,  indeed,  a  direct 
witness  for  Christ,  nor  must  we  forget  that  he 
remained  a  Jewish  theologian,  even  when  he 
was  commenting  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ; 
nevertheless,  we  can  trace  in  him  the  Christian 
teaching,  though  dealt  with  in  a  subtle  spirit,  and 
from  an  aiiomatic  mysticism  become  a  theol- 
ogy. Thus  we  may  view  the  Gosfel  at  a  dis- 
tance ai  twenty  years,  instead  ol  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  Rfty,  from  the  events  which  it 
relates.  This  has  been  completely  forgotten 
by  modem  critics.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
when  we  have  gained  such  a  near  standpoint, 
we  c.ia  ai^e  not  only  for  the  Gespctt  but  the 
Cospelt ;  since  their  incomparable  freshness  and 
fulness  arc  strong  evidence  that  what  they  in- 
New  Skuis.— Vol.  SXXIX..  No.  4 


fatherhood  of  God — not  the  God  merely 
of  the  Hebrews,  but  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth,  unto  whom  all  live— was 
the  first  and  dominant  thought  that 
breathed  through  His  discourses.  This 
doctrine,  I  say,  of  the  filial  relationship 
of  man  to  God,  of  the  affinity  of  the 
belter  side  of  human  nature  with  the 
Divine,  was  the  fount  from  which  His 
moral  and  religious  teaching  flowed. 
Injuries  are  to  be  forgiven.  Why  ? 
Because,  "if  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  Heavenly 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses."  Ene- 
mies are  to  be  loved  ;  those  who  curse 
are  to  be  blessed  ;  those  who  hate,  to 
be  benetited  ;  those  who  persecute,  to 
be  prayed  for.  Why  ?  That  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven,  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to 
shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  tain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just. Perfection  is  to  be  aimed  at. 
Why?  Because  your  Father  which  is 
in  Heav«n  is  perfect.  Solicitude  about 
the  necessities  of  life  is  condemned. 
Why  ?  Because  your  Heavenly  Father 
knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  alt  these 
things.  He  feedeth  the  fowls  of  the 
air  ;  are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? 
He  arrayeth  the  lilies  of  the  field,  'as 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  array- 
ed ;  shall  He  not  much  more  clothe 
you  ?  Continuance  in  prayer  is  enjoined. 
Whjc?  Because  if  ye  being  evil  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil- 
dren, how  much  more  shall  your  father,, 
which  is  in  Heaven,  give  good  things 
unto  them  that  ask  Him.  Purity  of 
intention  is  prescribed.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause your  father  seeth  in  secret.  :  This 
is  ihe  first  great  note  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  ethical  precepts  de- 
livered by  Him  contain  little  or  nothing 
that  was  novel  in  the  world,  or  to  which 
the  unassisted  reason  of  mankind  might 
not  attain.  It  has  been  said,  and  I 
believe  truly,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  might  not  be  paralleled  from 
the  maxims  of  earlier  Rabbis.  But  what 
is  new  in  the  Evangelical  teaching  is  the 
sanction  on  which  it  rests  those  precepts, 
the  supernatural  motive  which  it  imparts 
for  right  action.     I  do  not,  of  course, 

corporate  is  not  a  somewhat  worn  tradition. 
but  ihc  very  speech  of  Christ  upon  the.lips  of 
His  first  disciples.  ' 
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mean  that  the  conception  of  the  Father-  which  is  the  supreme  desire  of  the  soul. 
hood  of  God  was  new.  What  I  mean  Daily  to  converse  with  the  Master,  ever 
is,  that  it  was  presented  by  Jesus  Christ  to  ponder  His  words  and  His  deeds, 
in,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  new  light,  and  gradually  to  drink  into  His  mind,  to 
from  a  mere  abstract  doclrine  was  wean  the  heart  from  all  earthly  affection, 
changed  into  a  living  and  life-giving  even  the  tenderest  and  the  purest,  until 
principle  of  conduct:  it  could  be  said  :  "  I  live,  and  yetnot  I. 
Such,  then,  was  the  first  great  note  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me" — this  was 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ  :  the  exhibition  the  spiritual  discipline  undergone  hy 
of  the  Divine  Paternity  as  a  vital  reality  His  scholars  in  the  desert,  or  on  the 
and  the  first  of  realities.  The  second,  mountain,  or  by  the  lake.  And  when  the 
no  less  clear  and  unmistakable,  is  His  Cross  had  taught  the  supreme  lesson  of 
proclamation  of  Himself  as  a  Teacher  sacrifice,  of  humiliation,  of  self-consum- 
come  from  God  in  a  very  special  and  ing  charity,  and  the  disciples  went  every- 
unique  sense  ;  as  the  way  to  God,  by  where  preaching  the  Word,  the  lesson 
virtue  of  a  Divine  Sonship  and  the  in-  which  they  taught  was  precisely  that 
dwelling  in  Himself  of  the  Divinity;*  which  they  had  learned.  "We  preach' 
as  the  Deliverer  of  men  from  the  tyranny  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
of  that  lower  self,  whereby  ihcy  were  held  Lord,"  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  them  : 
back  from  the  .Supreme  Good  :  as  the  and  it  is  applicable  to  all.  The  Gospel 
Healer  of  human  nature  lying  wounded  which,  as  St,  Paul  reminds  the  Coiin- 
and  half  dead,  and  unable  to  take  one  thians,  he  delivered  to  them,  which  ihey 
step  forward  toward  its  true  country,  also  received,  and  wherein  they  stood, 
which  is  God.  The  claims  which  He  and  by  which  they  were  saved,  was  no 
made  for  Himself  not  only  transcend  in  catalogue  of  dogmas,  but  the  manifesta- 
degree  those  of  any  other  prophet,  of  tion  of  a  Person  in  whom  the  eternally 
any  other  founder  of  the  religion,  but  are  ideal  had  become  the  historically  real, 
different  in  kind.  And  unquestionably  and  who  claimed  for  Himself  the  heart 
those  claims  were  both  the  grounds  of  of  man,  to  reign  there  as  in  His  proper 
His  condemnation  and  execution,  and  throne.*  And  every  record  of  the 
the  cause  of  the  marvellous  triumphs  of  Apostolic  age  bears  witness  that  this  was 
His  faith.  Here  we  are  in  the  region,  not  the  message  which  was  everywhere  pro- 
of conjecture  but  of  fact.  What  was  it  claimed.  Do  not  let  us  shut  our  eyes  to 
which,  so  to  speak,  made  the  Christian  a  plain  fact  of  history.  It  was  no 
Church  ?  It  was  assuredly  no  sy«tem  doctrine  of  sweetness  and  light,  no 
or  theory,  most  assuredly  no  exhibition  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  but  the  Person 
of  thaumaturgic  power,  which  attracted  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  once  human  and 
men  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  irresistible  divine,  which,  as  they  gazed  upon  it. 
influence  of  soul  upon  soul.  And  to  uplifted  on  the  cross,  smote  down  in 
those  who  forsook  all,  and  took  up  their  masterful  contrition  the  orthodox  Phari- 
cross  and  followed  Him — suchrenuncia-  see  and  the  Sadducean  materialist  of 
tion,  such  self-devotion.  He  warned  decadent  Judsea,  the  agnostic  philoso- 
Ihem,  were  the  very  conditions  of  His  pher  of  captive  Greece,  the  stalely 
disci pleshi[>— He  exhibited  no  set  of  magistrate  and  the  rude  soldier  ol  Im- 
doctrines,  no  code  of  laws,  but  Himself,  perial  Rome.  He  it  was.  His  head 
as    being,   in    very   deed,    that  Truth  crowned  with  thorns.   His  eyes  full  of 

,.,   o  r  ~'    . '. — ' — ;-  tears.  His  visage  marred  more  than  any 

*  M.  Kenan  has  pointed  out.  truly  enough,  _      i      u-      ,-  °,.      j'  i        .   j         j  . 

that  ihc  popular  mind  in  Judaa  was  prepared  ma"  S.  H's  limbs  dislocated   and  rent, 

for  such  a  declaration,  and  was  not  likely  lobe  m    whom   tender  virgms   discerned    the 

shocked  by   it.      "  La  croyance   que  ceruins  fairest   among   ten    thousand,    the  alto- 

hommes  sont  des  incarnations  de  faculifis  ou  geiher  lovely,  and  would  have  no  other 

thaumaturge   nommfi   Siinon   qu'on   ideniifail  wnose  whole  lives  were  a  pollution   did 

avecia  grande  veriu  de  Dieu.     Depuis  pr^s  de  but  look  on  Him,  in  His  ineffable  sor- 

deux  Slides  les  esprits  speculalifs  du  judalsme 

se  laisaienl  allcrau  penchani  de  faice  dcs  per-         *  "Dlleccus  tuns  lalts  est  nature,  ut  alienum 

sonnes  tlistinctes  avec  Us  alltibuis  divins  ou  non  velil  adtnittere,  sed  solus  vtili  cor  (uum 

avcc  cerlaines  expressions  qu'on  rapportait  h  habere,  ct  tanquam  rex  in  propria  ihninu  s«d- 

ladiviniii."  — Fki/^  ^/jHj,  p.  348.  tti:."—Dt  Iniilaliane  "'   '■    '   "'    ~  -'    • 
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row,  and  the  passion  of  desir^  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  stronger  passion  of  com- 
punction. Old  men  and  little  children, 
by  the  vision  of  Him,  were  inspired 
with  a  love  stronger  than  death.  The 
aged  bishop,  journeying  lo  the  place 
where  the  lions  awaited  him,  "  siill  alive, 
but  longing  lo  die,"  writes  to  his  flock, 
"  Now  do  I  begin  to  be  Christ's  dis- 
ciple." The  sweet  Syracusan  maiden 
looks  calmly  upon  her  bleeding  bosom, 
mutilated  by  the  persecutor's  knife,  as 
she  reflecls  :  "  I  shall  not  be  less  beauti- 
ful in  the  eyes  of  my  heavenly  bride- 
groom." Sanctusthe  deacon,  his  limbs 
covered  with  plales  of  burning  brass,  so 
that  his  body  was  une  entire  wound  and 
deprived  of  the  form  of  man,  would  but 
say  lo  all  the  questions  of  his  tormentors, 
"  I  am  a  Christian  :"  and  as  those  who 
stood  by  testified,  remained  upright  and 
unshrinking,  "  bathed  and  strengthened 
in  the  heavenly  well  of  living  water 
which  flowed  from  the  Heart  of  Christ." 
They  endured,  that  noble  army  of 
martyrs,  in  the  strength  of  Him  whom, 
not  having  seen,  they  loved.  The  one 
feeling  which  dominated  them  and  their 
brethren  who  gazed  with  envy  upon  their 
passion,  and  who  reared  their  humble 
shrines,  was  that  they  were  not  their 
own,  bat  were  bought  with  a  price  : 
that  their  life — their  true  life — was  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  I  know  of  no  more 
conspicuous  instance  of  overmastering, 
blinding  prejudice,  than  that  which  is 
alTorded  by  those  who  can  read  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Peristephanon 
of  Prudentius — chat  sublime  monument 
of  primitive  faith  and  worship — and  not 
discern  this  most  patent  fact.  The  Per- 
son of  Christ,  in  whom,  as  they  beUeved, 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,  was  all-in-all  to  these  early  dis- 
ciples of  Him,  and  was  Ihe  direct  source 
whence  they  derived  thjir  rule  of  life, 
in  its  highest  and  lowest  details.  It 
was  as  though  men  had  acquired  a  new 
spiritual  sense.  Why  did  they  cease 
from  sin  ?  Because  Christ  bore  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we 
being  dead  from  sin  should  live  unto 
righteousness.  Why  did  they  practice 
self-denial  ?  Because  Christ  also  pleas- 
ed not  himself.  Why  did  they  exhibit 
patience  when  for  conscience'  sake  tow- 
ard God  they  endured  grief,   suffering 


wrongfully  ?  Because  Christ  suffered 
for  us,  leaving  us  an  example.  Why 
did  they  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  ?  Be- 
cause their  members  were  the  members 
of  Christ.  Why  did  they  count  as  joy 
torments  most  hateful  to  flesh  and 
blood  ?  Because  they  thereby  became 
partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings.  The 
whole  matter  is  summed  up  in  the  pre- 
cept of  the  Epistle  to  ihe  Pbiiippians  : 
"  Let  that  mind  be  in  you  which  was  in 
Christ."  Christianity  changed  men's 
lives  by  changing  their  ideal  of  life.  To 
put  before  men  the  ideal,  the  supernai- 
ural  ideal  of  the  Lord  from  Heaven, 
and  to  incite  them  to  copy  il — that 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  Christian 
Revolution.  Whether  or  no  we  are 
to  believe  the  legend  which  repre- 
sents the  dying  Emperor  to  have  said  : 
"  Galilean— Thou  hast  conquered!"* 
the  words  express  the  literal  and  exact 
truth.  The  victory  of  Christianity  was 
the  personal  victory  of  its  Founder.  It 
was  no  body  of  doctrine,  no  code  of 
ethics,  but  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
Himself,  whom  men  slew  and  hanged 
upon  a  tree,  that  triumphed  over  the 
majesty  of  the  C^sars,  and  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman 
polity  a  mightier  and  more  enduring  em- 
pire. 

HI. 
This,  Ihen,  was  the  great  idea  which 
underlay  the  Christian  Revolulion  ;  the 
idea  of  God,  the  Universal  Father,  re- 
vealed "in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  was  the  seed  which,  to  use  the 
Evangelical  similitude,  the  great  Sower 
cast  into  the  religious  conscience  of 
mankind,  and  which  in  due  season  was 
to  spring  up  into  such  a  mighty  harvest. 
As  the  oak  is  poteniially  in  the  acorn,  so 
in  this  one  idea  is  the  whole  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
is  but  "  the  expanded  Gospel."  "He 
mustreign,"  the  Apostle  says,"  until  He 
hath  put  all  His  enemies  under  His 
feet."  But  that  regimen  implies  a  code 
of  laws  and  polity.  Accordingly,  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  first  four  cen- 
turies was  the  organization,  upon  definite 

•  I  suppose  the  N««i7-<ot  Tah>.ait  of  Thco' 
doret — auclor  mihi  valde  suspectus — must  be 
relegated  10  ihe  domain  of  the  fabulous.  But 
It  is  one  of  those  fables  thai  are  truer  ijtan  most  , 
facts. 
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bases,  of  the  Chrislian  society.  To  rounded  her  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the 
systematize  her  teaching  about  God  was  difference,  I  mean,  which  would  most 
the  ptimary  task  to  which  she  addressed  forcibly  strike  the  Imperial  authorities, 
herself.  The  essence  of  her  doctrine  is  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the 
summed  up  in  the  Pauline  proposition  very  gist  of  their  accusations  of  her, 
that  ' '  Christ  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  True  was  ihc  instinct  which  prompted  the 
of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  Thessalonica  to  raise 
Spirit  of  Holiness  by  the  resurrection  against  St.  Paul  and  St.  Silas  the  cry  of 
from  the  dead."  Hence  she  formulates  contravening  the  decrees  of  Cxsar  by 
the  most  philosophical  of  her  dogmas;  saying,  "there  is  another  king,  one 
and  in  the  word  Trinity,  first  used  by  Jesus."  It  was  a  charge  of /fE.«i  majti' 
Theophilus,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  tas  ;  the  charge  that,  of  all  others,  would 
century,  sums  up  this,  the  greatest  of  appeal  strongly  to  the  rulers  of  the 
the  mysteries  of  her  creed.  It  was  in  Roman  Stale,  and  most  strongly  to  the 
the  same  century  that  Tcrlullian  insist-  best  among  them:  to  men  like  Trajan, 
ed  upon  the  consubslantiality  of  the  Son  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Ha- 
with  the  Almighty  Father.  In  the  next  drian,  who  believe  the  cause  of  civiHza- 
Origen  maintained  His  eternal  genera-  lion  to  be  bound  up  with  the  Empire, 
lion.  Early  in  the  fourth  century  Ath-  which,  as  the  Greek  rhetorician  said,  with 
anasius  arises  to  contend  for  "  the  pro-  the  picturesque  exaggeration  of  his  pro- 
portion of  faith,"  and  the  Council  of  Ni-  fessioo.  had  made  of  the  world  one  city ; 
caea  embodies  it  in  the  well-known  sym-  for  which  the  great  geographer  of  anltq- 
bol,  enlarged  some  fifty  years  afterward  uity  claimed  that  "it  had  Uught 
at  Constantinople  by  more  precise  state-  humanity  to  man."  Well  might  those 
ments  about  the  Holy  Ghost  ;*  and  so  politic  [iiinces,  as  they  surveyed  from 
cast  into  the  form  which  it  has  since  their  high  place  their  oecumenical 
maintained.  Thus,  after  a  succession  of  domain,  and  considered  the  splendor 
triumphs  over  the  fantasies  and  phan-  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  achieve- 
toms  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  speculation  ments,  the  sagacity  of  the  jurisprudence, 
did  the  Church  build  herself  up  in  her  the  magnificence  of  the  organization, 
own  field  of  thought,  as  the  Christian  guarded  by  "  the  immense  majesty  of 
mind  worked  from  dogma  to  dogma,  the  Roman  peace" — well  might  tbey 
while  at  the  same  lime  she  was  slowly  but  have  determined  to  put  down  by  the 
surely  winning  her  victory  over  the  Im-  severest  measures  a  revolutionary  sect 
perial  power  which  rightly  recognized  in  that  counted  all  this  greatness  as  dross 
her  an  irreconcilable  foe.  The  very  in  comparison  of  a  visionary  life  to 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  come,  preached  by  One  who  was  dead. 
Empire  rested  was  that  no  organization  andwhomHisfanaticalfollowersatGrmed 
distinct  from  its  own'  could  exist  side  by  to  be  alive,  and  shortly  tq  return  to  judge 
side  with  it.  The  Church,  upon  the  the  worid  by  fire.  II  ever  Xu/furiamp/ 
other  hand,  claimed  to  be  a  kingdom,  was  set  on  foot  with  a  clear  show  of  jus- 
spiritual  it  is  true,  but  visible,  with  a  lification  it  was  this ;  and  we  know  how 
right  to  rule,  direct,  condemn  or  absolve  vigorously  it  was  carried  on  for  well-nigh 
her  subjects,  in  complete  independence  three  centuries — with  wide  intervals  of 
of  other  authority.  Internal,  organic  peace,  indeed — from  the  crucifixion  of 
unity  was  one  of  her  main  notes,  mark-  Jesus  Christ,  in  a.d.  39,  to  the  promul- 
ing  her  off  from  theother  two  great  relig-  gation  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  in  a.d. 
ions  of  Buddhism  and  Islam,  which,  313.  It  failed.*  The  victory  remained 
like  her,  claim  universality.  It  was  the  with  the  spiritual  order.  Paganism  may 
most  striking  difference  between  her  and  be  said  to  have  been  conquered  with  its 
the  cults  and  philosophies  which   sur-  own  weapon.     It  recognized  no  law  but 

— the  right  of  the  strongest  ;  and  love  is 

*  This  term  was  used  very  vagueljr  in  the  Stronger  than  death.     Of  what  avail  to 

Early  Church.      Cardinal  Newman  remarks  :  sUy  men  who    counted    not  their    lives 

■The  word  Spirit.il  the  Fathers  are  to  be  our  dear  in  the   service  of    their  invisible 

sr?i,srorprr..t,i:;ii!s.°.s  Ki„g-;„.v  ,h„  juuged  *«,  by  i„si„B 


Son,  and  more  commonly  the  Holy  Ghosl."—     their  lives  for  Him,   they,  in   the  truest 
See  his  "AUiHiiasius,"  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  sense,   found  them?    Such  powefrlhad 
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the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  to  use  And  now  let  us  go  on  to  consider  that 
the  bold  phrase  of  St.  Jerome,  "  the  Revolution  a  little  more  closely,  and  in- 
blood  of  our  Lord  was  yet  warm,  and  quire  what  was  its  effect  upon  the  indj- 
faith  in  Him  was  still  glowing  among  vidual  men  on  whom  it  wrought,  and 
believers."  upon  the  civil  society  which  is  man's 
The  Council  of  Nicaea,  in  a.d.  325,  is  normal  slate.  We  shall  see  this  best  and 
the  outward  symbol  of  the  victory  of  most  clearly  by  surveying  one  man,  in 
Christianity.  The  prolonged  endeavor  whose  writings  we  have  not  only  the 
of  the  Empire  to  suppress  it  had  failed-  most  complete  revelation  of  the  workings 
The  sagacious  mind  of  Constantine  con-  of  an  individual  mind  which  human  lil- 
ceived  the  idea  of  using  it  as  the  bond  to  erature,  offers,  and  the  most  vivid  image 
hold  the  Empire  together.  He  himself  of  (he  society  in  which  he  lived,  but  also 
attributes  his  resolve  to  convoke  the  as-  the  adumbration,  as  in  high  dream  and 
sembly  to  "  a  kind  of  Divine  inspira-  solemn  vision,  of  the  age  which  was  to 
tion."  Unquestionably  its  meeting  was  come,  and  which  he,  more  than  any  one 
a  most  momentous  event,  as  well  as  a  else,  was  to  mould  and  shape.  I  speak 
deeply  significant  sign  of  the  times,  of  St.  Augustine,  "I'homme  le  plus 
In  response  to  the  Imperial  letter,  three  ^tonnant  de  I'^glise  Latine,"  as  M,  Vil- 
huodred  and  sixteen  bishops  repaired  to  lemain  well  terms  him,  who  sums  up  in 
that  little  town  of  Asia  Minor  from  himself  the  results  of  four  centuries  of 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  moral  and  spiritual  transition,  and  who 
^okov/tfi'ij,  the  inhabited  world,  as  it  was  cast  Christian  thought  into  the  form  in 
wont  to  be  called,  in  ignorant  disdain  of  which  it  was  to  rule  the  western  world 
the  vast  regions  lying  beyond  its  bor-  for  a  thousand  years';  whose  mind  was 
ders.  The  geographical  limits  of  the  as  some  vast  lake,  into  which  flowed  the 
Empire  and  the  Church  were  indeed  many  streams  of  primitive  Christian 
practically  the  same.*  Only  two  prel-  speculation,  theological  and  metaphys- 
ales  who  owned  no  allegiance  to  Caesar  >cal,  and  whence  issued  the  two  great 
attended  the  synod — John,  a.  Persian  rivers  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  the  dog- 
bishop,  and  Thcophilus,  a  Scythian.  It  matic  and  the  mystical,  which  were  to 
docs  not  fall  within  my  plan  to  dwell  make  glad  the  city  of  God. 
upon  the  proceedings  of  this  au-  The.  life  of  St.  Augustine  extends 
gust  assembly,  the  special  function  from  a.d.  354  to  a.d.  43a.  Its  exter- 
of  which  was  to  put  before  the  world  nal  incidents  are  so  well  known  that  it 
the  clear  image  of  Christ  and  His  king-  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon 
dom.  I  merely  point  to  it  as  the  out-  them.  What  renders  him  of  peculiar  im- 
ward  visible  sign  of  the  progress  made  portance  to  us,  and  especially  for  my 
by  the  Christian  Revolution  in  three  present  purpose,  is  that  he  has  laid  bare 
centuries.  The  words  of  the  Thessa-  for  us  his  inner  life.  There  is  not  one  of 
lonican  Jews  had  been  strangely  verified  his  writings  which  docs  not  do  for  us  in  its 
by  the  course  of  events.  The  faith  measure,  and  as  it  were  by  the  way  and 
preached  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Silas  had  unpremeditatedly,  what  is  done  more 
indeed  turned  the  world  upside  down,  fully,  and  of  set  purpose,  in  the  "  Con- 
Crosar  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  fessions:"  that  wonderful  history  of  a 
of  that  other  king,  "  one  Jesus,"  whom  soul,  written  as  if  in  "  starlight  and  im- 
they  had  proclaimed.  mortal   tears,"   which  is,  perhaps,   the 

■ ■ greatest  treatise  of  mystical  philosophy 

•  There  JB  exiremely  liitie  evidence  regard-  which   the  world  possesses  :    great,    not 

ing  tbe  spread  of  Christianity  witboui  the  lim-  only    in    the    high    intellectual     power 

its  of  ihc  Empire  in  the  first  three  centuries,  which     breathes    throuehout    it,    but    in 

f"oivsr"p""i:'f  "iTiSsrs  '?  ?»*/■ "?  »»"/■  •"  «i'-'=pr=.- 

beyond   the   Roman  frontier.      Tl>e  passages  ^'^n.       'iere  he    shows  US   how  it    was 

usually  cited  for  tbe  contrary  view  from  Juslin  that  the   faith   of  Christ   SUbdued   him, 

MartyrC'Dial.cnmTryp.''  §  117).  Tertullian  and    brought    him     into    that    captivity 

rAdv.jndi!«,;c.  7).  and  OriKen('' Contra  which    is   true  liberty,  and    what    the 
Celsom,     I.  37,  II.   14),  are  evidently  rheto  I  ca         u  l-   u   ■/  i.      ... 

exagKerations:    and,    as    evident!?     Iren^us  change  was    which   It    wrought   m  him. 

(■■Adv.   Har."i.  X.  5)  is  speaking  of  German  Let   US    listen    to    the    lale    which    he 

provinces  of  the  empire.  unfolds.  ,-^  i 
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IV.  ^  Fatalism  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  their 
But  first  we  will  glance  at  the  condi-  metaphysical  ideas,  and  is  the  last  word 
tions  of  his  age.  It  would  be  as  un-  of  their  arguments.  I  by  no  means 
philosophical  to  leave  them  out  as  it  underrate  the  loftiness  of  thought,  the 
would  be  to  consider  nothing  else  but  pu"ty  of  raotive  and  integrity  of  life 
them.  It  was  the  age,  then,  when  the  "hich  distinguished  many  of  these  seek- 
great  fabric  of  imperial  power  which  had  e's  aft"  truth,  of  whom  Marcus  Aure- 
been  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  Roman  husis  the  noblest  type.  But  the  philoso- 
liberty  was  hastening  to  its  fall.  Seven-  phy  to  which,  with  whatever  measure  of 
teen  years  before  Si.  Augustine  was  born  success,  they  turned  as  the  guide  of  con- 
Ihe  first  division  of  the  Empire  took  duct,  was  (he  prerogative  of  a  few  favored 
place  between  the  sons  of  Constantine.  souls.  The  multitudes  were  left  to  a 
The  year  before  his  birth  witnessed  the  S'oss  naturalism  at  once  voluptuous  and 
soldering  together  of  the  fragments  un-  cruel:  and  to  the  outworn  cults,  which, 
der  Constamius;  the  year  afterward  if  they  outraged  the  reason,  at  all  events 
there  is  a  new  partition,  and  Valens  ministered  to  the  passions,  and  found 
and  Valentinian  fix  their  capitals,  the  'heir  sanction  in  the  lower  self— ihc  self 
one  at  Constantinople,  the  other  at  of  the  ape  and  tiger— when  they  pressed 
Milan.  In  a.d.  392  the  great  Theodo-  bloodshed  and  impurity  into  the  service 
sius  again  brings  East  and  West  into  one  of  "ligion.  Throughout  the  Roman 
polity.  But  in  a.d.  395  his  reign  of  Coliseum,  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  there 
sixteen  years  comes  to  an  end,  and  with  i'^'*  "  the  transports  of  a  fierce  and  moi:- 
it  the  united  Empire.  This  is  the  great  strous  gladness,"  as  eighty  thousand 
event  which  marks  the  close  of  the  spectators  looked  down  upon  hecatombs 
fourth  century.  of  human  victims  in  their  dying  agonies. 
A  grkt  event,  indeed ;  the  token  of  The  theatre,  reared  under  the  invoca- 
swiftlyadvancing  political  dissolution,  tion  of  Venus,  was  devoted  to  obscenities 
But  it  was  an  age  of  intellectual  and  ^^  revolting  as  those  wherewith  the  wor- 
moral  dissolution  loo.  The  old  popular  s^P  of  "  Reason"  was  celebrated  in  the 
creeds  of  the  countries  which  had  passed  churches  of  Pans  by  the  founders  of  the 
under  the  civilizing  yoke  of  conquering  f""!  French  Republic.  However  high- 
Rome  had  long  been  discredited  for  'y  we  may  rate  the  philanthropy,  the 
higher  minds.  Their  spiritual  guides  universal  sympaihy,  the  great  juris- 
were  the  philosophers,  and  the  air  re-  pnideniial  ideas  which  we  find  in  the 
sounded  with  the  din  of  systems,  in  literature  of  the  decadent  Empire,  it  is 
which  every  variety  of  opinion  known  to  impossible  to  doubt  that  thepopulai  mind 
our  own  times  seems  to  have  been,  more  "^^  informed  by  no  conception  of  the 
or  less  closely,  anticipated.  Augustine,"  dignity  and  value  of  human  personality ; 
quoting  Varro,  tells  us  of  no  less  than  as  indeed  how  should  it  have  been  in  a 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  doctrines  society  based  upon  slavery?  This  is 
which  prevailed  as  to  tlie  primary  ques-  '"«  capital  fact  which  marks  off  that 
lion  of  the  true  end  of  human  action,  antique  civilization  from  our  own.  In 
Hut  in  one  respect  all  the  teachers  of  "•  "o*  O"'?  "as  the  place  filled  among 
decadent  Paganism  were  alike.  They  us  by  what  we  call  ■' the  masses'  held 
were  all  lacking  in  any  "  consciousness  by  slaves,  not  inferior  in  race  to  their 
of  the  sanctity  of  God.  and  of  the  need  owners,  but  the  physicians,  the  artists, 
ofsanci:ficalioninman."t  This  must  be  '"<=  smgers,  the  pedagogues  were  to  a 
said  even  of  the  noblest  of  them,  such  large  extent  persons  of  servile  condition; 
as  the  Stoics,  and  even  the  Neo-Platon-  "•«  "*"^  goo^s  and  chattels  of  their 
ists.  The  evil  in  the  world  they  rec-  masters  :  helpless  victims  of  cruelty  or 
ognized  clearly  enough,  and  as  time  went  avarice  or  lust. 

on  with  ever-increasing  clearness.     But  Such  was  the  age  into  which  Augustine 

between   physical  and  moral  evil  they  *as  born.     And  early  in  life  his  keen, 

drew    only    the    slightest     distinction,  restless  intellect  asked  the  old  question: 
What  is  the  end  of  life  ?     I(  was  a  book 


'  "  De  Civitate  "  1.  xix.  c.  I.  °^  Cicero's,  now  lost,  a  treatise  contain- 

D(jUin({er's    "  Heideatbum    und    Juden-     '"K  an  exhortation   to  philosophy,   and 
m/'p.  633.  called    "Hortensius,"   which    inflar"^ 
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him  with  ihe  love  of  wisdom:  which  dea  :  andlhisburden  was  Reshly  habit  ": 
made  all  ihings  seem  vile  to  him  in  com-  et pondus  hoc  consueludo  carnalis."  * 
parison  of  Truth,  and  kindted  in  his  What,  then,  was  the  ccmuetudo  car- 
sou)  the  desire  to  attain  to  it.  He  sought  mh/iV  which  thus  weighed  to  the  eailh 
it  on  all  sides  :  among  the  Manichses,  this  soul  of  fire,  striving  to  ascend  to  its 
whose  claim  that  their  doctrine  was  the  true  home;  even  to  him  who  15  igiieus 
religion  of  science  was  proved  vain  by  fans  animarum?  \  It  was  that  love  of 
his  happy  scepticism,  among  Ihe  phi-  the  world  and  of  the  things  of  the  world 
losophiesof  Paganism,  but  none  content-  which,  according  to  the  Apostolic  doc- 
ed  him,  great  and  precious  as  were  the  trine,  is  incompatible  with  the  love  of 
verities  which  they  enshrined.  In  Plato  the  Father  :  the  fascination  exercised 
especially,  as  presented  to  him  in  the  upon  him  by  the  visible,  sensible  frame 
writings  of  the  Neo-Flatonisls,  he  found  of  things,  appealing  lo  the  concupiscence 
lofty  Iheistic  conceptions,  and  noble  of  the  flesh  and  the  concupiscence  of 
thotights  as  to  man's  true  end  in  the  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  "  I  !ong- 
v4sion  of  the  Absolute  and  Eternal,  and  edfor  honors,  for  riches,  for  wedlock,'  J 
in  union  with  It.  This  was  the  last  word  he  says.  And  this  longing  held  him  back. 
of  Hellenic  philosophy,  and  in  some  re-  And  then  he  turned  to  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
spects  the  best :  and  Augustine,*  writing  lies,  and  there  he  read  what  the  books  of 
in  after  years,  records  his  great  obliga-  the  Neo-Piatonists  toid  him  notr  of  the 
tions  to  it.  He  learned  from  Ploiinus  law  of  sin  reigning  in  his  members  and 
— magnus  Hie  Platonicus,  as  he  calls  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind  and 
him — that  the  rational  soul  has  above  it  leaving  him  captive  :  and  "  of  the  grace 
no  nature  save  that  of  God,  the  Crea-  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ,"  powerful  to 
tor  of  the  world,  and  its  Creator  and  deliver  him  from  the  body  of  this  death. 
Illuminator,  in  participation  of  whose  And  these  things  sank  marvellously 
Divine  light  is  our  beatitude.  But  this  into  his  inmost  being,  and  he  considered 
God  was  a  mere  soul  of  Nature— k«-  the  Divine  Works  and  was  afraid. §  For 
iversilatis  anim/i— and  the  Neo-Pla-  him  it  was  a  question  of  entire  sel(-sur- 
lonic  doctrine  as  to  the  way  of  union  render  or  of  none  :  of  the  religion  of 
with  the  divine  (t^  Betov)  was  "  as  Jesus  Christ  in  its  highest  form  of  the 
vague  as  all  unsweet. "  Ascending,  as  life  of  detachment  and  asceticism,  or 
he  says  in  a  memorable  chapter  f  of  his  not  at  all.  The  easier  slate  {moliior 
"  Confessions,"  from  corporeal  forms  to  /"'w),!!  conceded  lo  those  who  could 
the  sentient  soul  sentientem  ftr  corpus  not  receive  the  hard  saying  counselling 
iinimam,  and  thence  to  its  inner  faculty  j.ietfection,  was  not  for  him.  "  I  had 
(vis),  to  which  the  bodily  senses  make  found  the  pearl  of  great  price, "  he  says, 
their  reports,  and  thence  again  to  the  "  and  what  I  had  to  do  was  to  sell  all  that 
reasoning  power  which  passes  judgment  Ihadandbuyit  :  and  I  hesitated. "  What 
upon  the  things  thus  signified  to  it,  and  decided  him  ?  The  example  of  others, 
from  thence  to  the  intellectual  bright-  One  Pontilianus,  a  Christian,  holding  a 
ness  by  which  the  mind  is  illumined  high  place  in  the  Imperial  Court,  came 
to  discern  truly,  he  attained  to  That  to  see  him,  on  some  trivial  business,  as 
Which  Is,  in  ictu  trepidanlis  aspecfus,  he  was  sitting  with  his  friend  Alypius, 
•■aswhentheiightofscfise  reading  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  finding 
Goes  out.  but  with  a  Hash  that  has  revealed  l^""  deeply  interested  in  matters  pertain- 
The  invisible  world."  ing  to  the  Christian  faith,  discoursed  with 
The  Unchanging,  the Sclf-existing,  the  ^'^  °^  ^"^,^  '°P'"-  ^"^,  ^-"""S  oiher  . 
Absolute  and  the  Eternal  stood  revealed  thmgs  spoke  of  the  holy  and  ascetic 
to  him.  But  how  to  get  it.  how  to  at- 
tain union  with  it,  he  found  not.  "I  * '■  '"?■,_'■,  ,  ^  .  ..  , 
w„  dr.™  uresistibly  up  .0  Tl,==  by  J  K  S'/m.' ^f  Si^ta  r '■'= ''"  °' 
fhy  bsauly,  and  pre.ently  I  was  draggtd  ..  n„..  ij„„  ,o„ 


down,  down,  by  the  weight  of  my  bur- 


^  "  Msec  mihi  inviscerabanlur  miris  modls  et 
eonsidetaveram    opera  tua   ct  expaveram." — 

I  "  Confess."  I.  vjii.  c.   i.  ,--.  1 
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lives  of  St.  Anthony  and  the  solitaries  fused  into  tnjr  heart,  and  doubt  and  dark- 

of  the  Thebaid,  and  of  two  friends  of  nesa  fled  away. " 

his  own,  who;  while  in  attendance  with  "  Indumini  Dominum  Jesum  Chris- 
him  upon  the  Emperor  at  Treves,  had  turn."  Here  wasthcideal  whichhehad 
been  smitten  with  the  charm  of  the  relig-  at  last  found.  Henceforth  his  rale  of 
ious  life,  and  in  order  to  embrace  it  had  action  was  not  his  former  perverse  will, 
abandoned  their  secular  career  and  their  but  "  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect 
afilianced  wives.*  This  story  inflamed  Will"  to  which  he  sought  to  be  con- 
Auguatine,  and  made  him  seem  uiieily  formed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind  : 
vile  in  his  own  eyes.f  But  fetters,  once  "  nolle  cjuod  volebam  et  velle  quod  vole* 
deemed  silken,  now  strong  as  iron,  held  bas."*  The  objects  of  concupiscence 
him  fast.  "  Those  ancient  mistresses  which  had  so  fascinated  him,  the  love  of 
of  mine,"  he  says,  "  triHesof  trifles,  and  wealth,  of  honor,  of  woman,  now  seemed 
vanities  of  vanities,  as  they  were,  kept  to  him  vain  and  unsubslantial  as  phan- 
meback,  and  plucked  roe  by  the  garment  toms  of  the  night.  He  was  as  a  blind  man 
of  the  flesh,  and  murmured  in  my  ear,  whose  eyes  had  been  opened.  In  his  own 
"  Are  you  then,  in  very  truth,  going  to  phrase,  the  sweetness  of  eternal  things 
sendu&away?  And,  from  this  moment,  had  expelled  the  desire  of  temporal, 
will  you  not  see  us  again — forever?  What  he  had  most  feared  to  lose  it  was 
And  will  you  never,  never,  again  do  this  now  a  joy  to  him  to  put  away.  He  had 
and  that?  And  what  a  this  and  that  attained  freedom  from  "the  biting 
was  it  which  they  suggested  to  me,  O  my  cares"  of  worldly  pursuits  :  the  freedom 
God  !  What  vileness.  what  disgrace  !"  of  which  the  condition  is  entire  detach- 
The  interior  conflict  moved  him  to  tears,  ment — "  renonciation  douce  et  toiale," 
and  he  went  apart  to  be  alone.  Then  in  the  words  of  the  writer  who,  of  all 
as  he  kept  sayint;  to  himself :  "  How  others,  in  modern  times,  seems  to  have 
long,  how  long  ?  tomorrow  and  to-mor-  drunk  most  deeply  into  his  spirit: 
row  ;  and  why  not  now  ?' '  The  famous  ..  !,„„  ,00^  ^p  the  harp  of  life  and  smote  on 
words  fell  upon  his  ears  ;  To/Ze  et  lege,  all  ihe  chords  with  mi({ln : 
tolie  et  lege ;  "Take  it  up  and  read  it,  Smote  ihe  chord  o(  self.  ihatirembSing  passed 
take  it  up  and  read  it."  And  remem-  in  music  out  of  sight." 
bering  what  he  had  just  heard  about  St.  J  know  of  nothing  in  literature  that 
Anthony— how  ths  Saint  from  lighting,  breathesadeeperspiritof  solemn  jnbila- 
by  chance,  as  it  seemed,  upon  the  verse  tion  than  the  pages  of  the  "  Confes- 
ofthcGospet:  "Go,  sell  all  that  thou  sions,"t  in  which  Augustine  recounts 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor  and  thou  shalt  these  things  ;  pages  which  are  like  Beet- 
have  treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come,  foi-  hoven's  Funeral  March  of  a  Hero  done 
low  Me,"  had  been  led  to  embrace  the  into  words.  They  are  indeed  the  burial 
eremite  life— he  went  back  to  the  place  psalm  of  his  old  self  and  the  prelude  to  ■ 
where  he  had  left  the  book  of  St.  Paul's  his  new  life.  Then  another  theme  is  in 
epistles,  beside  his  friend  Alypius.  "I  troduced,  and  in  chapters  in  which  deep 
look  itup,"  he  tells  us ;  "1  opened  it  human  tenderness,  and  ecstatic  aspira- 
and  perused  in  silence  the  words  upon  tion,  and  soh^ow,  but  not  as  of  those 
which  my  eyes  first  fell :  '  Not  in  rioting  who  have  no  hope,  contend  for  the  mas- 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  tery,  he  tells,  us  of  his  mother,  Monica, 
and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envy-  and  of  the  closing  scenes  of  her  eatthly 
ing :  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pilgrimage.  After  that  he  goes  onto 
and  make  not  provisions  for  the  flesh  speak  of  himself  as  he  had  become 
to  fulfll  the  lusts  thereof.'  I  had  no  since  he  had  bowed  his  head  to  the  yoke 
wish  to  read  more  :  nor  was  there  need. 


r  had  I   finished  the  sentence 


'Compare   F^nelon  :  "Tout   passe   devanl 


than  light  and  peace  seemed  to  be  in-  ,„es  yeux,  mais  rien  ne  m'impone  ; 
mon  affaire  sinon  I'aAaire  unique  de  (aire  la 

*  "  Et  habebant  amtmsponsas  :  qnx  posiea-  volont£  de  Dieu." 

quam  hiec  audicrunt,  dicavcrunt  etiam  ipsx  vir-  |  In  the  earlier  portion  of  ihe  ninth  tiook  of 

ginitatem  Tibi." — Cenffn.  1.  vii.  c.  zi.  his  "Confessions,"  which  all  who  can  should 

f  " Constiluebas  me  ante  faciem,  meam  ul  read  in  Ihe  original.     No  translation  can  pre- 

viderem  quam  lurpis  essem,  quam  distortus  et  sent  more  than  a  dim  adumbratiou  of  its  splFn- 

Eordidus,  maculosus  et  uicerosus." — Ibid,  c.  ^.  dor  and  pathos. 
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and  laid  upon  himself  the  burden  of  to  flight  my  blindness.  Thy  sweet 
Christ,  and  had  taken  up  His  cross  and  fragrance  encompassed  me,  and  1  drew 
followed  Him,  Many,  he  says,  whether  in  my  breath  and  panted  after  J'hee.  I 
they  themselves  knew  me  in  former  days  have  tasted  of  Thee,  and  I  hunger  and 
or  knew  me  not,  or  have  heard  from  me  thiist  still.  Thou  didst  lay  Thy  hand 
or  of  me,  would  fain  know  what  manner  upon  me  and  I  burned  for  Thy  peace. '' 
of  man  I  am  now  :  what  my  inner  self  is.  Thus  much,  as  to  his  inner  self,  the 
To  such  will  I  unfold  myself  as  far  as  Saint  is  sure  of.  Sure,  too,  is  he  of  the 
I  may  :  for  what  man  knows  himself  daily  conflict  which  is  waged  in  him 
wholly:  knows,  as  he  is  known  to.  Him  between  the  higher  law  and  that  other 
who  madehim?  One  thing,  indeed,  he  law  that  is  in  his  menibets.  What  is 
knows  and  is  assured  of:  that  the  Divine  the  life  of  man  but  a  warfare  upon 
Word,  quick  and  piercing,  and  sharper  earth?  Everyoneof  his  sensesisapossi- 
than  any  two-edged  sword  has  wounded  ble  avenue  for  sin.  Every  action  of  life 
his  heart  and  has  indamed  it  with  the  is  a.  possible  occasion  of  falling.  Many 
love  of  God  :  "  non  dubiasedcertacon-  and  great,"  he  confesses,  "are  the 
scientia,  Domine,  amo  Tc  :  percussisti  sicknesses  of  my  soul :  but  Thy  medicine 
enim  cor  meum  Verbo  Tud,  et  amavi  is  more  than  sufficient  to  heal  them. 
Te."  But  what  is  it  that  he  loves  when  Well  might  we  have  thought  Thy  Word 
he  loves  God?  and  where  does  he  find  far  removed  from  union  with  men,  but 
God  ?  The  whole  universe  of  order  and  that  He  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
beauty  proclaims  the  Supreme  Intelli-  us."  Here  is  his  hope  of  instruction 
gence  that  made  it ;  reveals  Him,  while  for  his  ignorance  :  of  healing  for  his  in- 
it  veils  Him  ;  confesses,  1  am  .not  He,  firmity.  But  for  this  he  should  despair, 
but  He  made  me.  Nothing  material  And  hence  his  rule  of  life,  according  to 
can  be  He.  The  mind  must  be  more  the  Apostolic  dictum :  "Therefore  Christ 
excellent  than  the  matter  which  it  vivi-  died  for  all,  that  they  who  live  should 
fies.  But  God  is  the  life  of  our  life,  no  longer  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
And  so  Augustine  turns  to  his  own  Him  wlio  died  for  ihem."  This  is 
roind,  and  considers  its  faculties  and  that  aboriginal  law  of  self-sacrifice  which 
powers,  and  in  pages  of  marvellous  links  the  Supreme  to  His  creatures  :  a 
subtlety  and  sweetness  explores  "  the  law  of  which  the  practical  outcome  is 
plains  Ml d  spacious  halls  of  memory."  duty,  founded  upon  the  constraining  in- 
Surely  God  dwells  there  :  but  how  ?  Not  fluence  of  Divine  charity, 
among  the  images  of  corporeal  things,  Here,  then,  is  a  type  of  the  work 
not  among  the  affections  of  the  mind,  wroughtin  the  individual  by  the  Christian 
not  in  that  very  seat  of  the  mind  itself  Revolution  :  the  story  of  countless  mill- 
which  is  fixed  in  the  memory.  "But  ions,  "  writlarge.''  The  highest  ideal  of 
why  speak  of  place,"  he  asks,  "as  ancient  Paganism  was  to  live  out  one's 
though  in  very  truth  place  existed  there  ?  impulses  without  restraint:  to  warm 
In  my  memory  dost  Thou  certainly  "  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life,"  in 
dwell,  for  I  remember  Thee  since  I  learnt  the  words  of  a  modern  writer  who  drank 
Thee:  and  there  do  I  find  Thee  when  deeply  into  its  spirit :  but  with  prudence 
I  remember  Thee. "  And  then  he  bursts  — which  Landor,  indeed,  cannot  be  said 
forth  :  "  Too  late  have  I  loved  Thee,  to  have  exhibited — so  as  not  to  burn 
0  Beauty,  so  old  and  so  new;  too  late  one's  fingers.  Or — to  change  the  meta- 
have  I  loved  Thee!  And  behold!  plior,  and  to  use  the  words  of  Cicero,  and, 
Thou  wast  within  and  I  without  :  and  as  I  think,  of  Socrates  too — so  to  go 
there  did  1  seek  Thee,  greedily  rushine  through  human  existence  that  when  the 
in  my  deformity  after  those  fair  forms  inevitable  hour  of  departure  arrives  we 
which  Thou  hast  made.  Thou  wast  may  quit  it  like  a  guest  satisfied  with 
with  me  when  I  was  far  from  Thee.  And  the  banquet  of  which  he  has  partaken.  I 
those  things  which  exist  but  because  suppose  we  aie  warranted  in  saying  that 
Thouart  in  them,  theyheldmebackfrom  Aristotle's  /MyaAd'/^ujof  is  the  loftiest 
*  Thee.  Thou  calledst  me.  Thou  criedst  conception  of  man  known  to  the  ancient 
after  me,  Thou  overcamest  my  deafness  :  philosophy  ;  and  I  am  far  from  denying 
Thou  sentcst  forth  Thy  lightnings.  Thou  the  greatness  of  the  magnanimous  or 
shinedst  in  Thy  splendor,  and  didst  put  high-minded  character,    as  henr^Ndcc^  L> 
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picted  it  in  a  well-knovn  chapter  of  setf  that  was  abolished,  moTtilied,  done 
the  Nicomachean  ethics.  High-minded-  to  death;  or.  in  St.  Piul's  phrase,  kept 
ness,  he  says,  is  the  crown  of  all  virtue,  under  and  brought  into  subjection.  The 
and  the  high-minded  man  occupies  him-  life  which  was  lost  was  that  phantasmal 
self  with  honor,  and  lays  claim  to  it,  and  life  of  the  senses  which  St.  Auguslioe 
takes  pleasure  in  it,  but  not  excessive  has  described  in  a  memorable  passage  of 
pleasure,  for  he  has  obtained  only  what  his  treatise  "  On  True  Religion."*  One 
he  merits  :  and  perhaps  less  than  he  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  Augustine's 
merits  ;  he  loves  to  confer  a  favor,  but  writiogs  is  the  impermanence,  the  illu* 
feels  shame  at  the  reception  of  one,  for  sorlness  of  the  visible  frame  of  things, 
that  implies  in  him  a  certain  inferiority:  He  has  summed  it  up  in  two  pregnant 
he  is  generally  esteemed  arrogant,  and  words,  "  internum^ternum."  The  par- 
no  wonder,  for  he  justly  despises  his  allel  between  his  doctrine  and  Gauta- 
neighbor  :  he  is  open  in  his  enmities  and  ma's  in  this  respect  is  singularly  close. 
his  loves,  and  bears  himself  to  ordinary  The  main  difference  is  that  the  place 
men  with  moderation,  for  haughtiness  which  in  the  Buddhist  system  is  held 
toward  the  lowly  is  a  sign  of  bad  breed-  by  Nirv3na,  is  filled  in  his  by  what  he 
ing.  Now  turn  to  the  Christian  ideal,  calls  Idipsum,  the  Self  Same,  or,  as  we 
as  you  find  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  may  perhaps  say,  the  Thing  in  Itself  ; 
Mount,  with  its  glorification  of  poverty,  the  only  true  reality,  for  he  does  not  al- 
mourning,  meekness,  hunger  and  thirst  low  that  the  phenomenal  universe  is,  in 
after  righteousness,  mercy,  peaceableness  the  highest  sense,  real.  The  reality  be- 
and  purity — that  distinctively  Christian  nealh  it,  without  which  it  would  crumble 
virtue  which  has  been  accounted  by  into  nothingness,  is  the  will  of  Him  who 
some  "  a  new  disease  brought  into  the  alone  can  say  "  Ego  Sum  Qui  Sum  :"  I 
world  by  Christ.''  As  I  have  said,  am  the  Self  Existent.  He  alone  is  the 
Christianity  changed  the  lives*of  men  by  One  Who  Is  :  dwelling  in  the  light  which 
changing  their  ideal  of  life.  The  mag-  no  man  can  approach  unto  ;  and  Jesus 
nitudeof  the  revolution  which  is  wrought  Christ  is  the  Mediator  by  whom  man  is 
upon  the  individual  may  be  judged  of  by  strengthened  for  the  knowledge  and 
comparing  the  Stagirite's  high-minded  fruition  of  Him — "  the  image  of  the  In- 
man  with  the  humble  and  holy  man  of  visible  God  ;"  the  realization  of  the  last 
heart  of  the  Beatitudes.  The  one  deifies  wish  of  the  religious  instinct:  theEter- 
and  worships  human  nature  and  its  nal  made  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of 
passions:  the  other  crucifies  the  flesh  our  bone  and  blood  of  our  blood  ;  prov- 
with  the  affections  and  lusts.  Enlighten-  ing  alt  sorrows  in  His  sacred  humanity  ; 
ed  selfishness  is  the  highest  word  of  one  with  us  in  the  great  sacrament  of 
Aristotle.  "  If  any  man  will  come  suffering,  and  able  to  call  us  in  the  truest 
after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself:"  "  who-  sense  His  brethren-  Christ  is  a  visible, 
ever  wilt  save  his  life  shall  lose  it  "  personal,  living  law,  realizing  the  con- 
— such  is  the  very  substance  of  the  doc-  ception  of  Pagan  antiquity  ;  virtue  incar- 
trine  of  Christ.  And  it  was  precisely  nate,  and  drawing  all  hearts  by  its  bcau- 
this  ideal  of  self-renunciation,  it  was  ty.  But  the  life  of  Christ  was  a  long 
precisely  this  asceticism,  this  "  dedain  battle  against  the  world.  He  is  the  su- 
transcendant,"*  as  M.  Renan  happily  preme  example  of  detachment  from  its 
phrases  it — the  true  doctrine  of  liberty  of  pleasant  things — the  objects  of  concupis- 
sDuls,   as   he  judges — which   is   of   the  cence.f     It  is  the  God  exhibited  in  the 

essence  of  Christianity,  that  appealed  to  — 

and  overcame  Augustine-      But  this  self-         •"Quorum   viia  est   spectare,  conr«nd«rc. 

renunciation    was    not    irrational.        Al-  manducarc,  bibere.  concumbere,  dormire.  et  in 

■ho«sh„o.,h=.es„uot„[c.u.io=,it  ;;r:.r;,"c;l»"Xn',^pi£'.H""S 

justified  uself  by  an  appeal  to  the  in-  J/^^  Rttigiem.  c.  54. 

finitely    greater   value   of  dne   soul  over        f  It  n>»y  001  be  superfluous  to  point  out  ihai 

the  whole  universe  of  matter.      It  found-  '  "se  the  word  in  its  iedin:cal  sense  ;  ihai  habit- 

ed  itself  upon  the  vanity  and  nothingless  t'^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^:^'^:^^^  - 

of  what  was  given  up.      It  was  the  lower  n^t  ,^,^^^,y  speaking  sin,  but  ■'  ex  peccalo  est 

■    — — ^ ■ — -  et  ad  peccaium  inclioat"  (Scss.  v.  c.  5).  and 

"Vie  dc  Jisus,"  p.  119.  that  for  two  reasons  ;   first,   b^Sn^^  mmi- 
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Crucifix  in  an  unfathomable  mystery  of 
love  and  sorrow  who  at  once  raises  mo- 
rality to  the  height  of  sanctity:  a  concep- 
tion unknown  to  the  ancient  world, 
which  never  went  beyond  the  "  hones- 
tum."  St.  Augustine  dwells  upon  this 
in  a  striking  passage  of  his  short,  but 
i|uile  invaluable,  treatise  "  On  True  Re- 
ligion." "  The  Nations,"  he  writes, 
"were  thirsting,  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion after  riches  as  the  ministers  of  pleas- 
ure :  He  willed  to  be  poor.  They  long- 
ed for  honor  and  power  :  He  refused 
to  be  a  king.  They  esteemed  children, 
after  the  flesh,  a  great  good  :  He  despis- 
ed such  wedlock  and  such  offspring. 
In  the  plenitude  of  their  pride  they  ab- 
horred insults  :  He  suffered  them  in 
every  form.  They  deemed  injuries  in- 
tolerable :  what  greater  injury  could 
there  ,be  than  the  condemnation  of  the 
Just,  the  Innocent  f  They  loathed  cor- 
poial  suffering  :  He  was  scourged  and 
tormented.  They  feared  to  die :  He 
suffered  death.  They  thought  the  Cross 
the  most  shameful  kind  of  death  :  He 
was  *crucified.  Everything  for  love  of 
which  we  lived  amiss.  He  did  without 
and  stamped  as  worthless.  Everything 
to  avoid  which  we  have  shrunk  from  the 
Truth,  He  endured  and  made  easy  to 
us.  For  it  is  impossible  to  commit  any 
sin,  save  by  seeking  after  the  things 
which  he  despised,  or  by  flying  from  the 
things  which  He  endured.  And  so  His 
wholu  life  on  earth,  in  the  human  nature 
which  He  deigned  to  assume,was  a  sys- 
tem of  moral  discipline."* 


So  much  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revolution  upon  the  individual.  I 
am,  of, course,  far  frqm  saying  that  it 
wrought  in  this  supreme  degree  upon 
the  mass.  It  had  its  perfect  work  in  few. 
Those  few  best  exhibit  its  working.  What 
it  was  to  them  it  was  in  some  degree  — 
in  a  degree  almost  infinitely  varying — 
to  all  who  received  the  faith  in  Christ, 
even  though  their  lives  were  led  upon 
the  lower  leveli>  of  humanity.  *To  all  it 
proposed  Him  as  the  one  Type — "  our 
life,"  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  sa- 
cred writer — the  perfect  ideal.    And  the 

man  awa;   (Tom  his  irue  tinal  end,  whkb   is 
God  ;  and,  secDndly,  because  ti  cannot  l>e  grat- 
ified save  at  the  expense  of  others. 
•  ■•  De  Vera  Religione,"  c.  xvi. 
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farthest  removed  from  that  type,  the 
least  like  that  ideal,  knew  well  (hat  the 
all-important  fact  about  himself  was  his 
citizenship  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  of 
which  conFornaity  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
was  the  first  law.  There  can  be  no 
question  at  all  that  Christianity  presented 
itself  to  the  decadent  and  moribund  civ- 
ilization of  the  Roman  Empire  as  an 
ascetic  doctrine:*  a  doctrine  of  absti- 
nence, not  only  from  the  things  which 
it  branded  as  positively  sinful,  but  from 
things  in  themselves  licit.  The  world, 
which  St.  John  exhorts  his  disciples  not 
to  love,  because  the  love  of  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  love  of  the  Father, 
which  he  describes  as  lying  in  the  wicked 
one,  which,  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
New  Testament  the  disciples  of  Christ 
are  bidden  to  forsake  and  overcome,  and 
which — such  is  the  vitality  of  phrases — 
stands,  even  in  our  own  day,  for  the 
complete  antithesis  of  the  Church,  is  the 
present  visible  frame  of  things,  doomed, 
as  those  early  preachers  believed,  Soon 
to  pass  away  with  the  lust  thereof :  ihe 
flesh  in  which  St.  Paul  declared  no  good 
thing  to  dwell,  which  it  was  his  daily  en- 
deavor to  keep  under  and  bring  into 
subjection,  is  the  whole  of  man's  lower 
or  animal  nature.  Whatever  is  doubt- 
ful, (his  is  clear.  And  lo  those  who  do 
nut  admit  it  we  may  say,  without  dis- 
courtesy, that,  whether  through  igno- 
rance or  prejudice,  they  are  so  hopelessly 
in  the  dark  on  this  matter,  as  to  render 
any  argument  with  them  regarding  it 
mere  waste  of  time. 

The  principle  then,  which  transformed 
the  individual  by  the  renewing  of  his 
mind,  was  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice. 
And  this  was  the  principle  which  trans- 
formed society.  Christianity  was  prima- 
rily a  message  to  the  individual  soul.  It 
was  a  calling  addressed  to  each,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  rank,  or  sex  or  secu- 
lar condition.  But  it  was  a  calling  into 
a  polity.  The  words  iKKXijala  and  ewAeK- 
Tol  speak  for  themselves.  The  disciples 
of  Christ  were  called  out  of  the  world 

•  "  Celte  abnegation  de  soi-mS_me  et  de  tout 
ce  qu'ily  a  de  (erreslre  de  sens'ible  au  d'hu- 
Riatn  en  nous  et  hors  de  nous,  est  le  caract^re 
propre  el  Eminent  de  la  philosophic  chr6lienne 
k  laquelle,  sous  cc  rapporl,  nuile  autre  ne  peut 
etre  comparfie  et  qui  surpasse  lout  ce  que  ta 
philosophie  des  ancieos  a  de  plus  tlevfi."— 
Miiine  de  Biran  ' 


.,/,,.  p.   ^S^-Qy^jglj; 
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and  into  Ihe  Church,  which  was  truly  a  rise  of  the  Empire,  he  refers  the  inspira- 
society,  with  its  own  king,  its  own  laws,  lion  to  which  we  owe  the  "  jEneid  : "' 
its  own  magistrates.  Most  interesting  while  the  entry  of  Alaric  into  Rome,  to 
would  it  be  to  trace  the  growth  of  this  a.d.  410 — the  signal  of  its  fall — unques- 
society;  to  note  its  marvellous,  hierar-  tionably  produced  the  magnificent  prose 
chical  development,  as  it  overlaps  the  poem  of  Augustine.  A  great  and  ex- 
secular  state*  and  the  ecclesiastical  or-  ceeding  bitter  cry  went  up  that  this  sn- 
ganization  grown  up  on  the  lines  of  the  preme  catastrophe  was  the  work  of  the 
civil,  the  Diocese,  the  unit,  then  the  new  religion.  And  Augustine  undertook 
Province  (the  ecclesiastical  use  inverted  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 
the  civil  dignity  of  the  two  terms):  and  His  "  City  of  God"  is  the  first  systemat- 
lastly,  the  Patriarchate,  corresponding  ic  attempt  to  exhibit  in  their  close  rela- 
more  or  less  closely  with  the  Prefecture  :  tioni  and  interdependence,  philosophy, 
while  the  ruler  of  the  Roman  Church  history  and  theology, 
imperceptibly  takes  the  place  of  the  Two  commonwealths  {mn/aUs),  he  de- 
Pontiff  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus — the  Fla-  clares,  exist  among  men  :  the  City  of  the 
men  Dialis,  who,  as  Festus  says,  was  Earth,  built  by  the  loveof  self,  carried  to 
"  the  Priest  of  the  world  rather  than  of  the  degree  of  contempt  of  God  :  the 
the  City."  But  I  must  not  linger  upon  Heavenly  City,  reared  by  the  love  of 
this  topic.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  God,  carried  to  the  degree  of  contempt 
should  do  so,  for  it  has  been  well  dealt  of  self.  Of  the  one  he  sees  the  type 
with  by  many  writers,  the  latest  among  and  founder  in  Cain,  of  the  other  in 
them,  and  assuredly  not  the  least  erudite  Seth  ;  but  for  the  origin  of  both  he  goes 
and  accomplished,  being  M.  Renan.f  back  to  the  separation  .of  "  the  angels 
1  aflrather  concerned  to  indicate  how  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  from 
this  spiritual  empire  alfected  civil  soci-  their  compeers  loyal  to  the  Divine  Maj- 
ety  :  to  point  out  the  main  lines  of  the  esty.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  two 
Revolution  ^hich  it  wrought  in  the  pub-  cities  throughout  the  ages,  using  with 
lie  order.  great  skill    the    comparatively    slender 

And  here,  too,  1  shall  follow  St.  Au-  materials  available  tohim:  for,  of  course, 

gustine.     As  in  his  "  Confessions "  he  the    philosophies    and    theologies    and 

has  revealed  to  us  the  operation  of  the  annals  of  the  East  were  no  more  known 

Christian    Revolution    upon    the   indi-  to  him  than  were  the  revelations  whereby 

vidual,  so  in  his  "  City  of  God  "  he  has  physical  science  in  these  latter  days  has 

traced  its  operation  upon  society.     His  so  vastly  enlarged  and  so  largely  trans- 

keenly  attuned  ear  caught  the  sound  of  formed  our  conceptions  of  the  material 

"  the  spirit  of  the  years  to  come  striving  universe.     He  goes  on  to  point  out — it 

to  mix  itself  with  life  ;"  his  piercing  eye  is  the  first  time  that  we  meet  with  the 

discerned  the  "  new  majesties  of  mighty  thought — how  the  Roman  Empire,   by 

forms"    which    were    slowly    evolving  bringing  the  nations  into  one  polity,  and 

themselves  in  his  own  time  to  supplant  subjecting  them  to   the  same  jurispni- 

the  old    order  of    the   Roman   world,  dence — which  he  elsewhere  recognizes  as 

Even  when  he.  wrote  civilization  was  be-  a  Divine  creation* — prepared  the  way 

coming  ecclesiastical.     It  was  his  gift  to  for  the  spread  of  the  Christian   fdtb. 

seize,  and  set  down,  and  creatively,  to  Then  he  dwells  upon  the  diverse  ends  of 

shape,  its  main  lines.  the  two  commonwealths  ;  the  one  resting 

It  had  been  well  observed  by  Ozanam,  upon  the   doctrine  of  the  Greek  sophist 

that  no  event  of  supreme  importance  to  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 

the  world  has  ever  occurred  without  pro-  making  live  its  one  object,  and  the  seen 

ducing  an  imperishable  poem,  although  and  temporal  the  bound  of  human  aspira- 

it  may  be  a  different  sort  of  poem  from  tions  :  the  other  measuring  all  things  by 

what  we  should  have  expected.  Thus,  to  the  ideal  of  Christ,  and  reaching  for- 

the  battle  of  Actium,  which  marks  the  ward    to  an   inheritance  incorruptible, 

— ~ "~               ~~  undefiled,     and    reserved    in     heaven. 

•Origen  speaks  of  the  Word  of  God  as  ha  v.  jj       ^^    ,„q  commonwealths  are  inter- 

ing  founded  everywhere  a  hierarchy  parallel  to     

that  o(  Ihe  stale.— Gm I'm  CiIsk",.  1.  viii.  c.  75. 

+  See  bis  "  Conffirencea  d'Aogleterre,"  pp. 
167-^. 
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mingled,  for  they  exist  side  by  aide. 
But  the  City  of  the  Earth  is  doomed  to 
perish.  The  City  of  God  has  her  founda- 
tions upon  "  the  holy  hills  ."  it  is  the 
Jetusalera,  the  Vision  of  Peace,  which  is 
from  above,  whose  King  is  Truth,  whose 
Law  is  Charity,  whose  mode  imodus)  is 
Eternity.  In  it  alone  is  true  liberty  ;  the 
liberty  of  those  whom  Christ  has  made 
free  from  sin.  The  City  of  Man,  gov- 
erned by  the  lust  of  power,  is  the  slave 
of  concupiscence,  even  when  it  boasts 
itself  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Such  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  main 
argument  of  this  famous  treatise — I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  merely  apologet- 
ic part  of  it — the  great  and  lasting  value 
of  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  its  em- 
phatic proclamation  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  as  a  domain  over  which 
the  civil  order  has  no  power — a.  princi- 
ple by  the  absertion  of  which  the  Church 
had  been  revealed  to  the  world.  The 
ancient  jurist  had  declared,  like  the  mod- 
cm  demagogue,  that  all  is  Cesar's..  St, 
Augustine  sketches  a  spiritual  society 
based  upon  a  higher  law  even  than  the 
jurisprudence  of  Imperial  Rome,  and 
bearihg  allegiance  to  a  greater  potentate 
than  the  Emperor.  It  was  a  new  con- 
ception in  the  world,  and  was  destined 
most  potently  to  influence  the  structure 
of  society.  It  gave  rise  to  what  was 
called  Christendom — a  word  which,  by 
itself,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  vastness  of  the 
Revolution  wrought  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  the  public  order.  The  first 
fact  about  a  man  for  a  thousand  years 
after  the  "City  of  God"  was  written 
was  not  his  race  but  his  religion.  That, 
I  say,  was  held  to  be  the  prime  fact  of 
life,  and  upon  it  the  public  order  was 
professedly  based.  In  pre-Chriaiian 
Europe  religions  had  been  viewed  in  a 
very  different  light.  They  occupied,  in- 
deed, a  highly  important  place  in  the 
State,  as  being  the  bonds  of  nations  and 
society.  They  were  deemed  necessary 
to  corporate  existence ;  and  thus  we 
find  Plato,  in  the  "  Republic,"  describ- 
ing ' '  the  erection  of  temples  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  sacrifices  and  other  cere- 
monies in  honor  of  the  gods,"  and  "  all 
the  observances  we  must  adopt  in  order 
to  propitiate  the  inhabitants  of  the  un- 
seen world,"  as  "  the  most  momentous, 
the  most  august,  and  the  highest  acts  of 


legislation,"*  And  they  were  regarded 
strictly  as  matters  of  public  concern  ; 
they  were  the  religions  of  nations,  not 
of  individuals  ;  they  were  tribal,  not  per- 
sonal ;  for  the  nation  was  originally  a 
tribe.  But  the  tribe,  again,  was  merely 
an  enlarged  family.  It  was  the  family, 
natural  or  artificial,!  ti°t  ^^^  individual, 
that  was  the  unit  of  archaic  society  ;  and 
this  comes  out  very  distinctly  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  Thus  Cato  says,  in 
his  instructions  to  his  Bailiff:  "  It  is  the 
paterfamilias  who  offers  worship  for  the 
whole  family  -."X  in  a  religious,  as  in  a 
civil  point  of  view,  the  personality  of  its 
members  was  merged  in  him.  But 
Christianity  did'  in  the  religious  sphere 
what  Roman  jurisprudence  was  doing  in 
the  civil:  it  substituted  the  individual  for 
the  family  as  the  unit  of  which  it  took 
account,  ranking  him  higher  than  the 
State,  and  the  law  of  conscience  before 
the  law  of  public  interest.  Thus,  by 
proclaiming  the  ineffable  worth  of  human 
personality,  did  it  re-create  the  individ- 
ual. And  similar  was  the  transforma- 
tion which  it  wrought  upon  (he  family. 
In  the  ancient  world,  aa  one  of  the  first 
of  living  historians  has  pithily  expressed 
it,  woman  "  was  degraded  in  her  social 
position,  because  she  was  deemed  un- 
worthy of  moral  consideration  ;  and  her 
moral  consideration  again  fell  lower  and 
lower  precisely  because  Jier  social  posi- 
tion was  so  degraded. "§  This — Horace 
bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact — 
was  the  very  fount  of  the  corruption 
which  overflowed  human  life  in  the  de- 
cadent Roman  society.     By  proclaiming 

*  Book  iv.  c.  5.  Ti  oiv  Ift)  (n  dv  ijpjv  Xotnbv 
rSc  uo/ioOfoiof  (117;  Koi  iy£i  liizov  on  'H/iii'  lilv 
oiirv,  Tiji  fiiiTot  'ATnttSuiit  r^  iv  AeJ.^f  rd  rt 
liiyiara  mi  ndS.Aiffro  mi  Jtpiira  tQu  vopoffinj/iiS- 
ruK.  Td  Toio ;  i  6'  oc.  'lepuv  re  Idptiaett  noi 
■9wiiai  col  iiXiUi  <A(uv  r(  (a!  dat/iAvav  nai  i/puuv 
'Sipairelai  Tc^tvT^6truv  re  nu  S^hqi  itai  Sua  toi'c 
!Kel  rf(i  iwij/Mroufrof  IXttif  avToic  Ixtir.  rd  yiiji 
Hi  TOcniiTa  oir'  iiriarA/itia  i/«if  oinifovrfi  rt  irfiiiv 
oiidtvt  o/X^  iretai/iiOa,  iiv  vobii  ixufitu,  oiiik  xP9- 
aopiSa  HlplT^  iXV  1)  rfi  irarplu.  mrof  yap  S^av 
0  Stoi  ircpi  Ta  TOiabra  trdciv  avSfXjtriof  jrArpiot 
iinyVT^i  (»  fiiav  i^r  yf/i  M  tov  iiu^?^  KaO^/u- 
voc  if^j-eiToi.     Koi  naAif  y  If^  MfiK  lol  mtiij- 

t  "Group"  of  men  united  by  tlierealily  or  the 
fiction  of  blood  relationship,"  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  puts  it." — A ncient  Lajo,  p.  126. 

I  "  Scito  dominum  pro  tota  familia  rem  divi- 
nam  tacere."— i>c  RtRusl.,  c.  143. 

^  Merivale's  "  Coovenion  of  the  Kprthem   . 
Nations,"  p.  144.  .     .    -i 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  REVOLUTION. 


Ihe  spiritual  equality  of  woman  with 
man,  Christianity  raised  her  lo  her  true 
position,  while  by  setting  upon  monoga- 
my the  seals  of  sanctity  and  indissolu- 
bility, it  made  her  preservation  of  that 
place  an  essential  part  of  its  system, 
gradually  sublimating  into  an  ideal  sen- 
timent what  in  the  ancient  world  had 
been  little  more  than  an  animal  appe- 
tite. Its  effect  upon  the  public  order 
was,  for  long,  indirect,  but  was  not, 
upon  that  account,  the  less  potent. 
Starting  with  the  assertion  of  man's 
moral  liberty  and  responsibility,  the  very 
postulates  of  her  doctrine,  the  Church 
poured  into  the  nations  crushed  and  de- 
graded by  imperialism,  a  new  virility, 
freeing  and  invigorating  Ihe  human 
faculties ;  while  by  her  self-made  consti- 
tution, her  elected  rulers,  her  deliberative 
councils,  she  kept  alive  the  free  demo- 
cratic traditions,  which  Cxsarism  had 
almost  strangled,  and  trained  the  bar- 
barian tribes  who  entered  her  fold  in  the 
principles  and  exercise  of  true  liberty- 
As  the  subjects  of  the  City  of  the  Earth 
became  the  subjects  of  the  City  of  God, 
the  civil  pohty  was  informed  by  new 
principles.  In  the  quaint  language  of 
Jeremy  Taylor:  the  "Christians,  grow- 
ing up  from  conventicles  to  assemblies, 
from  assemblies  to  societies,  introduced 
no  change  into  the  government,  but  by 
little  and  little  turned  the  common- 
wealth into  a  Church."*  It  was  felt 
that  a  society  of  Christians  ought  to  be 
a  Christian  society,  and  gradually  the 
civil  order  was  guided  and  governed  by 
the  principles  of  religion.  An  gminent 
English  judge  once  laid  it  down — the 
dictum  is  now  somewhat  musty— that 
Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. Of  Christendom,  while  Christen- 
dom was,  it  might  truly  be  said  that  the 
law  was  part  of  the  religion.  Every- 
where the  cioss  of  Christ  was  confessed 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  life  and  the 
measure  of  the  world,  and  a  supernatural 
end  was  kept  in  view.  Thus,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  declares  that  the  chief 
object  which  the  civil  ruler  ought  lo  have 
before  him  is  the  eternal  beatitude  of 
himself  and  his  subjects,!  and  what  may 

•  ■■  Life  of  Christ."     Preface. 

t  "  Finis  ad  quem  principaliler  rex  inlendere 
debet  in  seipso  et  in  subdiiis  est  leierna  beaii- 
tudo."— Z><!  Regim.  Princ.,\.  a  c.  3.  Observe 
he  force  of  the  word  "  priocipaliter." 
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seem  almost  incredible  in  these  days, 
even  in  guilds  of  the  most  distinctively 
industrial  character  the  making  of  money 
was  not  the  first  thing  sought  after, 
"They  set  up  something  higher  than 
personal  gain  or  mere  materialism  ;"  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  well  observes:  "their 
main  characteristic  was  to  make  the 
teaching  of  love  to  one's  neighbor  be  not 
coldly  accepted'  as  a  hollow  dogma  of 
morality,  but  known  and  felt  as  a  habit 
of  life."*  "In  the  accounts  of  the 
Company  of  Grocers,"  writes  Dr. 
Brentano,  "  it  js  mentioned  that  at  their 
very  first  meeting  Ihey  fixed  the  stiperid 
of  the  priest  who  had  to  conduct  their 
religious  services  and  to  pray  for  their 
dead.  In  Ibis  respect,"  he  adds,  "  the 
craft  guilds  of  all  countries  are  alike,  and 
in  reading  their  statutes  we  might  fancy 
sometimes  that  these  old  craftsmen 
cared  only  for  the  well-being  of  their 
souls."!  ^  ^^^^  these  instances  almost 
at  random.  Every  department  of  life, 
in  the  Ages  of  Faith  tells  the  same  tale. 
The  dominant  idea  everywhere  is  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  revealed  in  Him  who 
pleased  not  Himself,  but  humbled  ^Him- 
self unto  death,  making  (he  great  law  of 
sacrifice  the  first  law  of  His  religion. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  idea  which  marks 
off  those  ages  from  the  times  preceding 
them,  and  which  is  the  source  of  their 
true  greatness.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  I  have  the  least  sympathy  with  that 
religious  romanticism  which  paints  for  us 
a  medifeva]  period  full  of  seraphic  sweet- 
ness. I  know  well  the  dark  side  of  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  recorded  in 
terrible  distinctness  alike  by  saints  and 
sinners,  by  doctors  and  heresiarchs  : 
"  Face  loved  of  IJlLle  children  long  ago  ! 
Head  haicd  of  the  priests  and  rulers  then  1 
Say,  was  not  this  Ihy  passion— to  foreknow 
In  Thy  death's  hour,  the  works  of  Christian 

True  it  is  that  mediaeval  iniquities 
were  upon  the  same  scale  with  mediaeval 
virtues.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  me  unquestionable  that,  as  M. 
Littr^  saj's,  the  medieval  period  "  est 
plus  d'un  cot^  superieur  aux  temps  qui 
I'ont  pr^c^de,"  and  that  as  he  goes  on 
to  add,   "  il  est  particuli^rement  dans 

*  "  Traditions  of  the  Old  Crown  House,"  p. 
28. 

!  "  The  Original  Ordinances  of  more  than 
One  Hundred  Guild;. ''  1  _Io(r',p^.,IO..iv'V  iv 
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r^tal  social."*  For  myself  I  would 
claim  for  it,  that  resting,  as  it  did,  upon 
ihe  morality  of  self-renunciation,  it  is 
superior  to  the  times  that  precede  it  in 
all  that  makes  up  civilization  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word  :  ihat  it  is 
■'further  advanced  in  the  road  to  per- 
fection ;  happier,  wiser,  nobler."t 
Christianity,  preaching  pitifulness  and 
courlesy,  deifying  sorrow,  simplicity, 
weakness  and  humility,  poverty  and 
purity,  had  opened  an  ever-riowing  fount 
of  tenderness,  of  compassion,  of  pure 
love,  which  caused  Ihe  very  desert  places 
of  humanity  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.  Main  tests  of  the  social  posi- 
tion of  any  community  are  the  places 
held  in  it  by  women  and  children,  by  the 
indigent  and  the  aged  :  and  judged  by 
these  tests  Christianity  stands  far  above 
any  previous  organization  of  society. 
But  iis  superiority  appears  to  me  to  be 
hardly  less  clearly  marked  in  its  public 
polity,  its  literature,  and  its  art,  which 
were  all  informed  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  notion  of  unlimited  dominion,  of 
Ca^sarism,  autocra'ic  or  democratic — 
perhaps  the  most  baneful  manifesiation 
of  human  selfishness — had  no  place 
among  its  political  conceptions,  which 
regarded  authority  as  limited  and  fiduci- 
ary :  nor  did  it  allow  of  absolutism  in 
property ;  the  canon  law  expressly  lays 
down  that  extreme  necessity  (rnahes  all 
things  common,  excusing  tlRft  and  pal- 
liating robbery  with  violence  ;  that  boih 
clergy  and  laity  are  at  all  limes  bound 
to  provide  alms,  as  a  duty  of  strict  jus- 
tice, even  if  need  be  by  their  own  man- 
ual labor  :  for  alms,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Ambrose,  are  the  right  of  the  poor :  and 
the  giving  them  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  a  discharge  of  a  debt  than  the  exten- 
sion of  a  voluntary  bounty.  In  its  liter- 
ature Dame  sounds  a  deeper  note  than 
had  gone  forth  from  his  master,  Virgil ; 


and  the  very  source  of  his  inspiration  is 
(he  austere  spiritualism  of  the  Catholic 
creed.  In  its  philosophy  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  surveys  the  field  of  human 
thought  from  a  loftier  standpoint  than 
any  sage  of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  map; 
it  out  with  a  fulness  and  precision  un- 
attained  even  by  him  whom  he  recently 
calls  "  Ihe  Philosopher  :"  and  it  was 
from  the  Crucifix  that  the  Angelic  doc- 
tor derived  his  intellectual  light,  and 
there  that  he  discerned — according  to 
the  beautiful  legend — his  only  and  ex- 
ceeding great  reward.  Medieval  art, 
even  in  its  rudest  stage,  is  informed  by 
a  higher  ideal  than  ever  dawned  upon 
the  mind  of  Hellenic  painter  or  sculptor 
or  architect  r  by  the  sentiment  of  the  In- 
finite, revealed  in  the  divinely  human 
Person  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Son 
of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  All  that  was 
great  in  Ihat  vanished  public  order  which 
we  call  Christendom,  flowed  from  the 
self-abnegation  which  is  the  central  idea 
of  Christianity.  Singular  paradox  that 
this  new  civilization,  so  rich,  and  fer- 
tile, and  varied -the  direct  source  of  all 
that  is  highest  and  noblest  in  our  own 
age,  and  in  each  of  us — should  have 
been  the  work  of  men  whose  first  princi- 
ple it  was  to  despise  the  world  :  that  the 
greatest  democratic  movement,  the  most 
potent  instrument  of  human  enfranchise- 
ment, should  have  been  a  doctrine  which 
made  so  light  of  personal  freedom  as  to 
bid  the  slave  care  not  for  its  loss  ;  that 
the  most  effectual  vindication  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  humanity  should 
be  refeiable  to  teachers  who  spoke  only 
of  its  duties.  Sublime  commentary  upon 
the  saying  of  the  Author  of  Christiani- 
ty :  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake 
shall  find  it."  Strong  assurance  thai 
"  He  knew  what  was  in  man,"  and  that 
"  His  word  shall  not  pass  away," — Con- 
temporary  Review. 


SOME   POLISH    PORTRAITS. 

To  Germans  the  Polish  Jew  is  chiefly  kind  of  familiarity  with  him  as  an  excuse 
a  figure  head  for  ridiculous  anecdotes,  for  contempt.  They  do  not  know  that 
English  people  cannot  even  boast  of  this    he  is  in  Germany  the  commonest  compar- 


'"  Eludes  sur   les   Barl>ares   et   le  Moyen 
e."  P-  339- 

\  "  The  word  civilization  is  a  word  of  double 
aning.   We  are  accustomed  V>  call  a  country 
iliied  if  we  think  it  more   Improved,    ~ 
lineni  in  Ihe  \xi\  characteristics  of  ma: 


iciety,  further  advanced  on  the  road  to  per- 
ction,  happier,  nobler,  wiser.  But,  in  another 
nse.  it  stands  lor  that  kind  of  improvement 
tiich  distinguishes  a  nealihy  and  powerful  na-' 
(lore  lion  from  savages  or  barbarians."— I.  S.  Mill,  i 
and     Discussiont  and  Dmfrlali«m,\oVA\f^sif^i^OyZ 
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ison  for  rascality  and  meanness,  and  a  a  large  population  of  intelligent  and 
standing  example  of  the  unwashed,  wealthy  Jews,  and  a  colony  of  Germans. 
"  Every  land  has  the  Jews  it  deserves,"  The  Poles  have  earned  the  undying 
says  the  Gallician  novelist,  Karl  Bmit  hatred  of  the  peasants  and  the  Jews  by 
franzos,  and  he  mentions  an  English  their  barbarity  and  incompetence,  and 
one  whose  goodness  and  charity  are  as  yet  a  shocking  abuse  of  power  is  still 
immeasurable  as  his  wealth  and  power,  permitted  to  them.  The  two  volumes  of 
That  a  vestige  of  humanity  is  left  in  the  sketches  and  stories,  entitled  "From 
Jews  of  Poland  and  Gallicia  can  only  be  Semi-Asia"  and  "  From  Don  to  Dan- 
accounted  for  by  the  proverbial  tough-  ube,"  are  a  revelation  of  lawlessness  and 
ness  of  the  "peculiar  people."  In  wickedness  that  would  compare  with  a 
"  Moschko  von  Parma"  the  hero  cstab-  mediicval  chronicle. 
lishes  his  reputation  for  bravery  by  re-  Of  course  writers  for  the  Polish  press 
minding  a  Polish  captain  that  Jews  are  have  with  one  consent  taken  up  the  cud- 
human  beings.  He  pays  dearly  for  his  gels  asainst  Franzos.  He  replies  that  he 
pluck,  and  fmds  out  that  he  was  mislak-  has  nb  prejudices  against  Poland  as  a 
en  after  all.  in  that  part  of  the  world  nation  ;  he  reminds  them  that  when  they 
ihey  are  not  considered  human.  are  oppressed  his  eloquence  is  at  their 

The    region   that   separates  civilized  service,  and  that  bis  object   is  not   to 

Europe  from  the  steppes  is  the  country  blacken  a  people,  but  to  bring  into  light 

of  which  Franzos  writes.     Not  only  in  deeds  done  in  darkness.      It  is  true  that 

language  and  geographical  position,  but  one  of  his  most  ghastly  stories  is  a  de- 

politically  and  socially,  it  Is  half  Asiatic,  scription  of  the  treatment  of  Polish  po- 

Easiem  barbarism  and  Western  culture  litical  prisoners  by  Russians,  It  is  called 

exist  there   side  by  side.      There  are  "  Under   Compulsion."       The    writer 

neighborhoods   where   men    still    live  a  travels  from   South  Russia  through  Po- 

"  natural"   life,   not  of  pastoral  inno-  dolia  to  Bessarabia,  and  alights  on  his 

cencc  but  of  animal  degradation ;  and  way  at  one  of  those  inns  managed  by 

two    leagues  off   a   German  university  Jews  with  which  his  readers  soon  be- 

town   is  doing  its  good  work.      Lumi-  come  familiar.     A  man  dressed,  except- 

naries  of  fast  society  in  Paris  and  Baden  ing  for  a  white   shirt,  like  a  peasant, 

fly  from  their  debts  and  return  to  their  comes   in  to   sell  wood-carving.      The 

ancestral    slates    to    practise    cruelties  horror  with  which  he  is  regarded,  and 

which, a  day's  journey  westward  would  the  tierc^despair  in  his  face,  rouse  the 

procure  for  them  a  halter  or  penal  ser-  st ranger 's^hitercst.       He   looks  at  the 

vitude  for  life.     The  people  of  the  soil  man's  wares,  and  notices  the  carving  of 

are   Ruthenes,   a    race    so  strong  and  a  house  which,  he  discovers,    is  done 

vigorous  that  even  Polish  cruelty  has  from  memory.      It  is  a  model   of  the 

not  destroyed  their  elasticity.     At  every  worker's  ancestral  home  in    Lithuania, 

opportunity  they  are  ready  to  rise  and  confiscated  long  since  by  the  Russians, 

take  revenge:  as  in  1848.  when  instead  and  now  burned  down  by  them.  A  young 

of  aiding  their  masters  to  rebel  against  Polish    noble,    leading    a    dreamy    life 

.'VuElria,  they  remained  loyal  to  the  em-  among  his  books  and  near  relations,  he 

peror,  who  had  given  them  certain  valu-  was  arrested  in  1848  and  exiled  to  Sibe- 

able  rights,  and  when  the  nobles  who  fell  ria — that  he  might  not  become  a  revolu- 

into  their  hands  had  their  heads  mown  tionist.    After  his  health  had  been  quite 

off  with  scythes.  shattered    by  ten    years'  work   in   the 

Many  illusions  about  the  gentle  and  mines,  he  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
romantic  Pole  are  dispelled  by  Franzos's  told  that  they  were  to  be  pardoned  ;  and 
sketches  and  stories.  We  gather  from  '  a  dwelling-place,  a  trade,  and  a  wife 
them  that  in  Gallicia  at  least  the  Pole  is  a  allotted  to  each  of  them.  The  mines 
contemptible  creature— a  sluggard  with  were  full,  and  the  steppes  in  need  of 
the  reins  of  authority  given  into  his  in-  colonization.  Eight  months'  march  land- 
capable  hands,  a  brute  with  the  oppor-  ed  them  in  Mohilen.  There  a  drunken 
tunities  of  a  despot.  Franzos'  says  it  is  and  blasphemous  priest  christened  them  : 
,  incomprehensible  that  all  the  official  for  their  conversion  to  the  orthodox 
power  of  Gallicia  should  be  given  to  Greek  Church  was  a  condition  of  par- 
Poles.     Besides  the  Kuthenes,  there  is  don.    Then  the  young  scou^f^lvtjrbt^ 
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official  duly  it  was  to  nonsuit  the  prison-  rection  in  Wolowce  "  is  an  account  of 

eta'  wishes  with  regard  to  their  choice  the   revenge    the    villagers    take  on   a 

of  a  trade,  appeared  on  the  scene.     He  wicked  count,  beside  whose  doing«  thoss 

considered  it  a  good  joke  to  abuse  their  of  an  operatic  Don  Juan  are  insipid.  The 

confidence  to  the  utmost,  and  force  them  rustic  hero  does  not  triumph,  but  he  be- 

inio  such  conditions  of  life  as  they  spe-  comes  a  Hajdamak,   a  Robin  Hood  of 

cially  desired  to  avoid.      A  gentle  old  the  mountains,  who  steals  from  the  rich 

lady,  who  asked  to  be  a  governess,  was  to  giva  (o  the  needy.     Gallician  authors 

made  washerwoman  to  the  barracks.     A  are  naturally  compelled  to  make  large 

consumptive  schoolmaster,  who  begged  use  of  the  doings   of  these   brigands. 

to  be  allowed  to  die  in  country  air,  he  Their  poems  and  stories  deal  chiefly  wilh 

sent  as  attendant  to  a  criminal  infirma-  the  cruelties  done  by  Polish  nobles  to 

ry.     The  narrator  asked  for  a  place  as  their  dependents,  and  the  only  chance 

bailiff  on  remote  crown  lands;  he  was  of  revenge  the  peasant   has-^the    only 

made  landlord  of  an  inn  on  a  bustling  escape    from   unjust  punishment — is   in 

high   road.      But  the  most  abominable  carrying   on    a   life   of  guerilla  warfare 

scene  of  all  was  that  in  which  the  two  from  the  untrodden  depths  of  a  Carpa- 

gangsof  men  and  women  are  confronted  thian  forest.     The  brigand  figures  prom- 

with  each  other  and   told  that  in  an  inentty  in  "  The  Judge  of  Biala."  one 

hour  each  husband  must  have  chosen  a  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in  "  From 

wife.    Among  the  men  were  ciiminals  of  Ssmi-Asia,"  and  in  Franzos's  last  novel, 

the  lowest   type  shoulder  to  shoulder  "  A  Fight  for  Right." 

with  gentlemen  and  scholars.     Women  Franzos's  purpose  is  to  lay  bare  the 

of  the  most   brutal  sort    were    jostling  great  wrongs  suffered  in  these  lands  by 

girls  whose  only  crime  had  been  their  the  several  downtrodden  nations  ;    and 

birth  in  a  penal  settlement,  and  ladies  lo  make  no  mention  of  his  pleadings  for 

who,  in  rashly  dreaming  of  liberty  for  the  Slav  races  would  be  to  give  an  in- 

others,  had  lost  their  own.     Some  of  complete  account  of  his  works.     Never- 

these  women,  in  fact,  had  proved  too  theless,  he  is  at  his  best  in  the  Ghetto — 

degraded  even  for  a  Russian  prison  to  the  muddy  street  shut  in  by  low-built, 

keep,   and   so  were  to  be  drafted  off  dirty  houses,  and  swarming  with  sharji- 

to  the  thinly  populated  steppes.     The  featured  faces  that  express  every  degree 

young  Pole  was  paralyzed  by  the  infa-  of  avarice  or  asceticism.      No  Christian 

mous  scene,   yet    almost   overmastered  lives  in  the  Ghetto ;   no  Jew  builds  bis 

by  his  longing  to  throttle  the  fellow  in  house  outside  of  it.    The  relation  of  the 

authority,   who  was  mocking  the  motley  Jews  to  the  world  is  solely  a  business 

company,     and  encouraging   the  more  one.     In  clothes,  customs,  and  religion 

shameless  ones  to  make  their   choice,  they  are  a  separate  people,  despised,  in- 

When   the  hour  was  nearly  up,  he  res-  suited,  and  oppressed  ;  more  prudent  in 

cued  a  fainting  girl  from  the  embraces  revenge   tljan    the    Ruthenes,     but   not 

of   a    forger    by    knocking    the    ruffian  more  pitiful.    The  passion  of  their  lives 

down.       The    official    forced   her   back  concentrates  on  money  and  religion,  not 

again  with  jeers,  and  coupled  oui  hero  on  love.     The  very  beggars  marry  at  an 

with  a  most  undesirable  consort.      Just  early  age,    that  God's  people  may  not 

at  the  end  he  managed  an  exchange,  diminish,    but  the  parents  choose  hus- 

and,  though  he  paid  dearly  for  it,  he  bands    and    wives    for    their   children 

actually  married  an  unfortunate  Jewess,  through   the   intervention  of  a   regular 

whose  story  was  as  tragic  as  his  own.  agent,   and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 

They  live  side  by  side  without  children,  bridegroom  should  see  the  bride  before 

without  friends,  without  hope,   regarded  the  wedding-day.   Both  in  "  From  Semi- 

with  superstitious  horror  by  their  neigh-  Asia"  and    "From  Don  to    Danube" 

bors,  and  hedged  in  by  a  shameful  pasr,  there  are  several  stories  of  Polish  Jews. 

in  which  they  had  only  suffered  wrong.  Here,  loo,  the  aristocratic  Pole  is  a  fiend 

"  From  Semi- Asia"  and  "  From  Don  in  human  form,  and  it  seems  no  one's 

to  Danube"  deal  with  the  various  phases  business  to  interfere  with  him.     He  gets 

of  this  half-barbaric  life.      There  are  a  position  by  jobbery,  and  a  disgraceful 

tales  of  the  eternal  feud  between   the  past  does  not  endanger  his  tenure  of  it, 
Ruthenes  and  the  Poles.     "  The  Insur- 
Niw  Sbuc3.-Vo'^  XXXIX.,  Ko.  4 


provided  he  has  an  influential  Cousin.^ I, . 
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In  "  Uncle  Bernard"an  official,  in  spite  move  fashionable  society  are  at  work, 

of  having  been   dismissed  with   shame  and  people  vith  as  tetribleacapacitjrfor 

from  the  army,  is  placed  in  authority  at  joy  and  sorrow  as  the  test  of  us  are  liv- 

a  town   in   Podolia,   and  persecutes  a  ing  in  tears  or  in  laughter  or  in  despair. 

wealthy  and  respectable  Jew  there  with  Of  laughter,      indeed,     there     is    little 

the  malignity  that  in  these  regions  seems  found  throughout  these  stories.      There 

common  to   bis   race  and  office.      Al-  is  little  ring  of  it  throughout  these  peo- 

ready  on  the  verge  of  ruin  through  his  pie's  lives.      It  seems  to  be  matter  for 

cumpliance   with  the    Pole's  demands,  contentment  if  they  are  left  to  folio* » 

Uncle  Bernard  refuses  to  part  with  a  trade  in  peace  and  remain   faithful  to 

sum  the  loss  of  which  would  accomplish  the  laws  of  their  austere  religion.    Each 

his  bankruptcy.      Instead  of  hushing  up  home  has  occasion  for  special  gratitude 

the  whole  affair  in  the  fear  of  disclosure  if  injustice  and  injury  spend  themselves 

and  disgrace,  the  official  proceeds  with  outside  the  Ghetto  and  do  not  enter  the 

the  help  of  his  subordinates  to  punish  sanctuary  to  profane  it  ;  if  no  daughter 

(he  recalcitrant  Jew.       Such  is  the  pre-  is  insulted  and  no  son  impressed.     For 

vailing  corruption,  that  he  finds  no  difii-  a  soldier  is  no  longer  a  Jew:  he  has  eawn 

Lul'y  in  introducing  a  missing  bag  of  strange  food,  and  worked  on  the  Day  of 

wheat  into  the  house  of  the  Jew,  and  of  Atonenaent. 

having  him  imprisoned  on  this  trumped-  The  wealth  accumulated  by  a  Je» 
itp  charge  of  theft.  A  higher  court,  cannot  affect  his  social  position ;  even 
liotvever,  sets  him  free,  and  he  goes  to  when  he  buys  the  estates  of  a.  bankrupt 
a  neighboting  town  to  complain  to  a  noble  and  lives  on  them,  the  deepest  in- 
Russian  grand-duke,  who  is  passing  suit  he  can  offer  his  Polish  debtors  is  to 
through  on  his  way  to  Kiew.  The  prince  ask  them  to  dinner.  The  education 
is  willing  to  examine  into  the  matter,  within  the  reach  of  Jews  is  superficial 
and  sends  for  him  from  Kiew.  By  some  and  insufficient.  Their  great  natural  in- 
mistake  in  the  transmission  of  the  telligence  is  concentrated  on  money- 
prince's  telegram,  the  Pole  is  able  to  getting,  for  centuries  the  only  pleasure 
place  Uncle  Bernard  under  arrest,  and  left  to  them.  In  most  cases  the  women 
send  him  on  his  journey  guarded  by  are  as  industrious  and  sober  as  the  men; 
Cossacks  and  manacled  like  a  felon.  The  they  are  faithful  wives  and  loving  moth- 
Jew  succeeds  eventually  in  bringing  his  ets.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
persecutor  to  justice,  but  when  senience  Esther  Frendenthal  flies  from  her  home 
of  exile  has  been  passed  the  prisoner  begs  with  a  Christian  lover  to  escape  the 
leave  to  speak,  and,  turning  to  Uncle  bridegroom  her  father  has  chosen.  The 
Bernard,  tells  him  how  he  took  care  of  millionnaireof  Barnowrefuseshisdaugh- 
his  little  boy  and  girl  during  their  fa-  ter  the  education  she  desires  and  send* 
ther's  journey  to  Kiew.  The  boy  he  her  to  weigh  sugar  and  serve  groceiies 
has  had  christened,  and  given  over  to  in  his  shop.  Paul  de  Kock  is  her  only 
monks  of  the  Greek  Church ;  the  little  intelleciual  food — provided  by  a  Polish 
girl  has  been  placed  as  Shakespeare's  lady  who  dees  not  think  the  morality  of 
Marina  was,  without  Marina's  chance  of  a  Jewess  worth  preservation  or  capable 
escape.  Another  story  describes  the  in-  of  it.  When  old  Moses  Frendenthal  cel- 
ner  life  of  the  Ghetto,  and  the  strange  ebrates  Esther's  engagement  her  will  is 
custom  of  judging  Jewish  malefactors  enervated,  her  mind  besmirched.  Even 
and  passing  sentence  without  appealing  the  frivolous  woman  who  lent  her  the 
to  the  ofRcial  tribunals.  A  butcher  who  objectionable  books  pities  the  girl's  mis- 
has  killed  his  apprentice  in  a  fit  of  rage  erable  face  at  the  engagement  least,  and 
is  condemned  by  the  patriarchs  of  the  she  remonstrates  with  the  old  roan.^ 
Ghetto  to  a  pilgrimage  that  is  equivalent  "  Excuse  me,  you  do  not  understand," 
to  a  sentence  of  death,  while  no  one  out-  he  says ;  "  we  manage  these  affairs  dilfer- 
side  ever  hears  of  his  crime.  ently.  With  us  the  egg  is  not  wiser 
In  "The  Jews  of  Bamow"  Franzos  than  the  hen.  And  then,  thank  God, 
is  a  storyteller  simply.  He  stavs  in  the  we  know  none  of  that  nonsense  about 
Ghetto  and  hfis  a  veil  from  the  sordid  love  and  such  like.  We  only  consider 
existence  there.  Beneath  the  dirt  and  two  things  necessary  to  a  marriage- 
misery  the  same  passions  as  those  that  health  and  money.      Ii)(lfiisxca»|hcie 
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is  no  lack  of  either."  Before  the  wed- 
ding-day arrives  the  Iiouse  is  one  of  sor- 
row and  desolation.  Esther  is  mourned 
as  if  she  were  dead,  and  a  tombstone  is 
set  on  her  empty  grave.  Her  name  is 
never  spoken  until  she  is  found  dead  of 
slarvatioa  outside  Krendenthal's  house. 
Deserted  by  her  lover  she  wanders  back 
to  die  on  the  threshold  of  her  old  home 
in  the  sound  of    her  father's  curse. 

"  A  Child  of  Atonement  "  turns  on  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  superstition.  When 
the  cholera  was  at  its  height  in  fiarnow 
the  Rabbi  of  Sadagora  recommended 
the  celebration  of  expiatory  marriages 
amid  the  newly-dug  graves  of  the  Jewisn 
churchyard.  This  great  medicine-man 
comes  forward  frequently.  He  performs 
miracles,  accepts  the  bequests  of  fathers 
who  have  cursed  their  children,  and  gen- 
erally wages  war  on  the  side  of  fraud 
and  darkness.  His  son  and  worthy  suc- 
cessor declares  that  these  marriages  are 
sacrifices  to  the  Lord,  and  that  the  hus- 
bands and  wives,  as  well  as  their  off- 
spring, shall  be  accursed  in  His  sight. 
A  poor  widow,  who  has  lost  her  husband 
and  two  out  of  three  children,  sees  her 
little  girl  fall  very  ill.  The  doctor  is 
away,  and  the  Rabbi  refuses  to  bless  it ; 
the  men  and  woman  who  stream  in  and 
out  of  the  room  seem  to  watch  for  the 
child's  death.  The  cholera  is  coming 
again,  and  if  God  will  accept  this  sacri- 
fice man  had  better  not  interfere.  At 
last  a  good  and  charitable  old  woman 
persuades  the  agonized  mother  to  travel 
to  Sadagora  and  plead  with  the  Rabbi 
himself  for  the  life  of  her  child.  With 
a  breaking  heart  she  bids  her  Leah  good- 
by,  and  begins  the  weary  journey. 
When,  during  the  journey,  she  closes 
her  eyes,  she  sees  the  sick-bed  of  her 
child,  and  the  little  thing  stretching  out 
its  arms  to  her — in  vain.  She  hears 
herself  imploring  the  Rabbi  to  be  pitiful 
— but  he  is  hard  and  cold,  and  she  goes 
back  again  to  find  a  grave  ;  or  the  vision 
changes,  and  he  is  kind  and  merciful — 
yet  when  she  gets  home  Leah  is  dead. 
And  the  autumn  wind  over  the  heath 
sounds  like  a  dying  voice ;  and  her  child 
is  left  to  strangers  in  its  bitterest  hour. 
Halfway  the  coach  reaches  a  halltng- 
ptace,  and  Miriam's  misery  becomes  un- 
bearable. Instead  of  proceeding  to  Sad- 
agora  she  begs  some  charitable  stran- 
gers to  take  her  back  with  Ihem  to  Bit- 


now.  She  arrives  just  in  time  to  save 
her  child's  life  by  natural  means,  and 
as  the  Jews  consider  that  God  has  worked 
a  miracle  instead  of  the  Rabbi  they  do 
not  resent  the  love  that  has  outwitted 
death. 

Whenever  he  sees  an  opportunity 
Franzos  holds  up  to  reprobation  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Polish  Jews  of  marrying 
their  children  in  early  youth  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  their  wishes.  It  is 
the  recognition  of  this  as  a  crime  that 
determines  the  conduct  of  the  husband 
in  "  According  to  a  Higher  Law" — per- 
haps the  most  beauiifut  story  that  Fran- 
zos has  written.  In  all  his  work  the 
setting  is  so  new,  the  treatment  so  origi- 
nal, that  the  temptalion  is  to  dwell  on 
.these  obvious  merits.  Here  he  handles 
a  situation  as  old  as  humanity  with  the 
utmost  skill,  and  shirks  no  difhculties, 
because  lie  can  master  them.  Barely 
staled,  the  plot  seems  the  essence  of 
mere  melodrama.  A  wealthy  young  Jew 
marries  a  poor  and  beautiful  girl.  They 
are  happy  in  a  humdrum  way,  until  the 
wife  falls  in  love  with  a  Polish  noble- 
man. The  husband  gives  her  up  peace- 
,ably,.on  condition  of  her  marriage  with 
the  Christian — an  act  of  sacrifice  that  at 
first  sight  savors  of  weak  irresponsibili- 
ty. Yet  this  is  not  so  :  Nathan  Golden- 
stein  is  a  hero  whose  determination  is 
unfailing  and  whose  sense  only  serves  to 
direct  his  self-denial.  He  sees  that  a 
great  sorrow  must  come  on  one  of  them, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  quietly  takes  , 
it  upon  himself.  After  the  hrst  blaze  of 
passion  his  attitude  to  his  wife  is  still 
one  of  tender  and  thoughtful  protection. 
Through  a  long  night  he  struggles  with 
his  conscience  and  with  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  woman  who  by  a  lower  law  is 
his,  and  then  he  decides  what  to  do. 
He  goes  to  the  Pole  and  makes  sure  of 
his  acting  honorably. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  intentions,"  he 
said.  "  You  are  a  good  man.  But  you 
are  an  ofFicial,  a  Christian,  a  noble. 
She  is  only  a  Jewess.  You  are  educat- 
ed, Chane  is  not.  There  are  certain 
things  you  have  to  consider.  Perhaps 
you  will  let  these,  considerations  deter- 
mine you,  and  then  the  woman  will  be 
plunged  in  shame  and  misery.  I  must 
guard  against  tJiat,  because  Chane  was 
my  wife,  and  directly  this  affair  with  you 
is  made  public  her  father  and  the  whole  [ 
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congregation  will  turn  their  backs  OD  her,  votion  to  the  needy,  and  clenches  his 

and    she  witl    be    quite  forsaken.     And  determination  to  give  them  all  his  time 

then  I  must  look  after  Chane,  because  I —  and  strength. 

But  that  is  nothing  to  you.  So  one  thing  In  the  Jewish  cemetery  the  "  gule 
I  tell  you.  short  and  clear,  if  you  do  not  Ort, "  the  rich  man's  gravestone  only 
marry  Chane  I  will  kill  you,  so  help  me  differs  from  the  poor  man's  in  size,  and 
God  !  You  are  a  circuit  judge  :  I  am  perhaps  in  the  comparison  of  the  adjec- 
only  a  Jew.  You  have  a  hundred  ways  tives  that  describe  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
of  disarming  me,  but  I  will  keep  my  ceased.  The  belief  is  that  at  the  sound- 
word  for  all  that."  tng  of  the  last  trumpet   the  angel  of  life 

The  judge  turned  pale,  and  raised  his  will  arise  and  go  from  stone  to  stone  call- 
hand  as  if  in  protest  ;  but  Nathan  got  up  ing  the  wicked  to  punishment  and  ibe 
and  interrupted  him  sharply."  "Take  just  to  everlasting  bliss  ;  but  when  there 
no  oath.  Keep  your  word,  so  that  I  is  no  name  the  angel  may  pass  by.  So 
need  not  keep  mine.  In  a  few  days  we  a  stone  "  without  inscription"  is  of  deep 
shall  be  divorced.  If  you  wish  Chane  significance.  It  bears  witness  to  a  sinner 
to  remain  any  longer  in  my  house  I  have  who  has  incurred  the  most  awful  of  Jeir- 
no  objection  for  a  few  weeks.  But  ish  curses — "  His  name  shall  not  be  re- 
once  more  :  if  within  two  months  Chane  membered" — and  whose  best  hope  is 
is  not  your  wife  you  are  a  dead  man.  annihilation. 
Farewell."  The  objection  that  the  Jews  had  to 

Nathan  Goldenstein  became  the  rich-  bringing  their  criminals  before  a  Chris- 

est  man  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  his  tian  court,  and  their  fashion  of  judging 

busy    life    was    overshadowed    by    his  within  the  Ghetto  and  infticiing  punish- 

sorrow  and  his  atonement.     His  great  ment,  has  been  alluded  to.  Not  only  did 

wealth  went  to  Chane's  boys.  they  hate  to  cast  additional  disgrace  on 

"Baron  Schmule"  is  a  story  of  Jew-  the  national  name,  but  some  offences 
ish  steadfastness  and  endurance.  It  would  have  found  no  precedent  in  any 
follows  the  fortunes  of  a  boy  who  begins  Christian  penal  code.  How  would  any 
life  as  a  peddtar  of  sweetmeats  in  the  government  have  punished  the  old  sol- 
Ghetto,  and  ends  it  as  baron.  Christian,  dier  who  was  discovered  eating  sausages 
landowner,  millionnaire.  Through  the  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  ?  or  the  poor 
years  of  bitter  privation  and  incessant  shoemaker  who  prayed  to  a  picture  of 
work,  the  motive  that  spurs  his  flagging  Christ  and  answered  the  Rabbi  in  a  spir- 
courage  and  keeps  alive  his  resolve  is  it  of  agnosticism  that  went  near  to  cost 
the  hope  of  revenge.  Though  his  apos-  him  his  life  ?  And  the  beautiful  mother 
tasy  brings  with  it  divorce  from  a  belov-  buried  between  her  boy  babies,  who 
ed  wife  he  even  becomes  a  Christian  ;  dragged  father  and  husband  down  10 
because  in  those  days  no  Jew  could  be  a  damnation  with  her — what  had  she  done 
landowner  in  Gallicia,  and  his  determi-  to  bring  the  dreadful  curse  on  her 
nation  is  to  buy  the  estates  of  the  drunk-  head? — Leah,  with  the  long  hair,  the 
en  and  bankrupt  vagabond  who  once  most  beautiful  Jewess  in  Barnow.  Un- 
CTuelly  injured  him.  like   the  rest  of  her    race  she  was  a 

In  "  The  Picture  of  Christ"  the  char-  blonde,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  deep  blue 

acter  of  the  Bocher  (bachelor)  David  is  eyes  and  splendid  golden  hair  that  fell 

interesting  and  drawn  with  care.      The  around    her   shoulders   and   below  ber 

writer's  memory  dwells  with  affectionate  knees  like  a  mantle  of  gold.     She  was 

reverence  on  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  spoiled  darling  of  her  home  as  well 

his  old  teacher,  on  his  mysterious  and  as  the  beauty  of  the  town — so  spoiled 

melancholy    personality,     and    on    the  and  wilful  that  one  lover  after  the  other 

beauty  of  his  face.     The  silent  scholarly  was  dismissed,  and  yet  her  parents  did 

man  who  has  renounced  a  great  career  not  interfere.     The  old  marriage  agent 

to  do  a  doctor's   work   amid   the  dirt  used  to  say,  "  I  hope  to  live  until  two 

and  disease  of  the  Ghetto,  is  the  only  things   come  to  pass — Leah's  marriage 

man  the  Christian  boys  do  not  hurl  mud  and  the  coming  of  the  Messias.     Cer- 

at  and  abuse.    The  ghost  of  an  old  love-  tainly  the  last  is  more  likely  than  the 

story  arises  to  rufHe  hiscalm,  but  the  un-  first."      In  the  end  she  fixed  her  choice 

expected  rencontre  only  deepens  his  de-  on  Ruben  Rosemann,  a  handsom&^wtU- 
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educated  man,  suspected  of  liberal  successful.  The  author's  strong  point 
ideas,  Before  the  mariiage  the  young  is  his  intimate  knowledge  of  these  half- 
people  had  a  long  and  mysterious  inter-  barbaric  lands  and  people,  and  he  is 
view,  and  the  parents  heard  Ruben  alhisbest  among  the  Polish  Jews.  Their 
make  his  bride  a  solemn  promise,  but  social  and  political  position  and  marked 
what  it  was  remained  a  secret.  Leah  national  character  afford  a  setting  that 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  under  stands  above  the  need  of  high  seasoa- 
the  marriage  canopy,  though  her  most  ing. 

brilliant  ornament  had  disappeared-      It  If    any    corrupt    official,     or    unjust 

is  the  Jewish  law  that  a  woman  must  cut  steward,  finds  Western  Europe  too  hot 

off  her  hair  (just  before  her  marriage)  for  him,  let  him  seek  office  under  Aus- 

and  cover  her  head  with  the  "  scheitel,"  tiian  rule  in  Gallicia.      He  may  trample 

a  silken  or  woollen  cap.   The  union. was  on  the  whole  Decalogue,   and  no   one 

a  happy  one,  but  two  children  died  di-  will  find  fault  with  him  unless  some  par- 

rectly  after  they  were  born.     The  Rabbi  ticularly  virtuous    peasant  turns  Hajda- 

asked  Leah  if  she  was  conscious  of  any  mak  and  takes  the  law  into  his  own  hands; 

secret  sin.     She  turned  pale,  but  firmly  in  which  case  the  brigand  captain  may 

answered  No.     Just  before  the  birth  of  pay  him  a  midnight  visit,  from  which  he 

her  child  she  insisted,  though  her  hus-  will  not  recover.      In  the  befiinning  of 

band  and  her  physician  both  forbade  it,  "  A  Fight  for  Right,"   Taras  Barabola 

on  spending  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  is  the  god  of  village  idolatry.      He  is  as 

the  school  where  the  Jews  go  to  pray.  mild  as  a  lamb,    as  just  as  a  judge,  of 

That  was  to  be  her  ruin.  angelic     goodness,      and     superhuman 

The  air  of  the  old  school  is  never  ex-  strength.     The  unjust  steward  and  the 

actly  impregnated  with  the  spices  of  Ara-  corrupt  official  of  the  story  manage,  by 

by,  but  on  this  occasion  there  prevails  a  perjury  and  bribery,    to  win  a  suit  that 

suffocating  and  poisonous  stench  arising  Taras  brings  against,  them  for  the  public 

from  the  innumerable  wax  candles  and  good.     So  the  Ruthene  peasant  goes  to 

from  the  breath  of  so  many  people  who  Vienna  to  lay  his  cause  before  the  Em- 

ptay  there  for  hours,  weep,  and,  unfort-  peror.   Here  is  a  situation  that  the  giants 

unately,  perspire.  It  was  an  atmosphere  of  tiction  have  made  their  own,  and  in 

in   which   the  healthiest   person   might  using  it  an  author  must  suggest  compar- 

faint  away  ;  all  the  more  a  delicate  per-  ison  with  mighty  shades.    Franzos  avails 

son  in  Leah's  state  of  health.     She  lost  himself  of  the  impressions  made  by  a 

consciousness,    and  with  a  low  cry  sank  great  city  on   the  rural  mind,  but  he 

from  the  slool  on  which  she  had  been  hardly  throws  new  light  on  an  experience 

kneeling.     The  women  pressed  forward  that  has    been    often    described.      He 

and  attended  to  her.   They  loosened  her  brings  into  prominence  the  hero's  grad- 

clolhes,  and  held  twenty  smelling  bottles  ual  conviction  that  the  question  of  such 

to  her  nose  at  once.     But  suddenly  they  overwhelming    importance    to    himself 

flew   back  like  lightning— a  resounding  means    just     nothing   to    this    bustling 

shriek  from  a  hundred  voices,  and  then  world,  and  he  succeeds  in  iateresiing  us 

silence,  the  silence  of  deepest  horror.  in  the  dogged  patience  of  the  man,  and 

Leah's  "scheitel"   had   got  pushed  the  dumb  misery  with  which  he  waits 

aside,  and  from  under  it  streamed  un-  weeks  and   months  before  an  audience 

checked  the  closely  packed'away  hair,  is  granted.      There  is  no  suspense  as  to 

and  lay  like  a  cloud  of  light  about  her  his  success,  for  Taras  comes  home  with 

face  that  looked  beautiful  and  pale  as  despair  in  his  face,  and  is  his  own  histo- 

death.  lian.     He  is  not  even  civilized  enough 

That  had  been  Leah's  secret.  to  feel  grateful  for  the  imperial   admira- 

Ruben  was    able  to  rescue  her  from  tion    of  his  costume   and    the   imperial 

the    furious   crowd    that    was    ready   to  curiosity  about  his  furs  and  bouts.      It 

lynch  her  on  the  spot ;  but  the  vengeance  is  after  this  that  he  enters  on  his  duties 

of  the  congregation  pursued  them  both,  as   Avenger,     and  we  have  scenes  of 

and  the  uliimaic  fate  of  the  poor  young  bloodshed  that  would  make  the  fortune 

wife  was  a  tragic  one.  '  of  a  melodrama. 

As  long  as  Franzos  keeps   to   short  It  is,  however,  as  a  guide  in  an  unfa-i 

sketches    and    stories  he  is  eminently  miliar  worfd  that  English  readers  wilLibMC 
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tow  Franzos.    Like  the  magician  of  fairy  ciously  through  the  plains  past  cornfields 

stories,   who   could  Eumrnon   any  scene  and  woods  and  common  lands  ;  in  the 

into  his  magic  minor,  he  offers  a  sight  town  of  Barnow  the  unclean  aii  of  the 

of  lives  and   interests  that  few  of  us  Gheito  oppresses  us  ;  the  close  and  dirty 

could  peep  at  without  him.      Such  su-  streets  defile  us.      Local  color  is  neces- 

perCicial   phases    as  the   mirror  would  sary  to  his  purpose  as  a  background,  but 

reveal  or  the  ordinary  tourist  observe,  intricate  architectural  details,  or  studies 

he  sketches  with  effect.     He  lays  stress  of  atmospheric  efFects  that  read  like  a 

on  the  physical    conditions  under  which  carefully    kept     diary   of   the    weather, 

the  people  he  writes  of  live,  and  we  are  would  be  out  of  relation  to  what  he  has 

made  familiar  wilh  their  country.     The  to   say.       All    his  thought  and  care  and 

endless  heaths  stretch  far  away  to  the  power  he  concentrates  on  giving  a  true 

foot  of  the  Carpathians  that  form  the  picture  of  this  barbarous  life  to  Western 

horizon  like  a  bank  of   never-changing  Europe. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
storm  clouds.     The  Pruth  winds  capri- 
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The  Italian  peninsula  during  the  years  nexed  country,  but  committed  the  roost 
i359-6o-6r,  offered  a  particularly  temp-  abominable  atrocities  in  the  names  of  all 
ting  field  for  adventure  to  ardent  spirits  the  three,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  611- 
in  search  of  excitement  ;  and,  attracted  ing  their  pockets.  I  foresaw  not  only 
partly  by  my  sympathy  with  the  popular  extreme  difficulty  in  being  accepted  as  a 
movement,  and  partly  by  that  simple  member  of  the  fraternity,  more  espe- 
desire,  which  gives  'so  muqh  zest  to  the  cially  as  I  had  hittierlo  been  identiRed 
life  of  youth,  of  risking  it  on  all  possible  with  the  Garibaldians  ;  but  also  the 
occasions,  I  had  taken  an  active  part,  probability  of  finding  myself  compro- 
chiefly  as  an  officious  spectator,  in  all  mised  by  acts  from  which  my  conscience 
the  principal  events  of  those  stirring  would  revolt,  and  for  which  my  life 
years.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1861  that  would  in  all  likelihood  pay  (he  forfeit. 
I  found  matters  beginning  to  settle  down  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  think  of  no 
to  a  degree  that  threatened  monotony  ;  friend  among  the  officers  of  the  Bersag- 
and  with  the  termination  of  the  winter  lieri  and  cavalry  regiments,  then  engaged 
gayelies  at  Naples  and  the  close  of  the  in  brigand-hunting  in  the  Capitanata 
San  Carlo,  I  seriously  bethought  me  of  and  Basilicata,  to  whom  I  could  apply 
accepting  the  offer  of  a  naval  friend,  for  an  invitation  to  join  them, 
who  was  about  to  engage  in  blockade-  Under  these  circumstances,  I  deter- 
running,  and  offered  to  land  me  in  the  mined  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
Confederate  States,  when  a  recrudes-  dents  ;  and  armed  with  a  knapsack,  a 
cence  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  sketch-book,  and  an  mr-gun.  took  my 
brigand  bands' in  Calabria  induced  me  to  seat  one  morning  in  the  Foggia  diligence 
turn  my  attention  in  that  direction,  wilh  the  vague  idea  of  getting  as  near 
The  first  question  I  had  to  consider  was,  the  scene  of  operations  as  possible,  and 
whether  I  should  enjoy  myself  most  by  seeing  what  would  turn  up.  The  air- 
joining  the  brigands,  or  the  troops  which  gun  was  not  so  much  a  weapon  of 
were  engaged  in  suppressing  them.  As  offence  or  defence  as  a  means  of  intro- 
the  former  aspired  to  a  political  char-  duction  to  the  inhabitants.  It  had  the 
acter,  and  called  themselves  patriotic  innocent  appearance  of  rather  a  thick 
bands  fighting  for  their  Church,  their  walking-cane,  with  a  little  brass  trigger 
country,  and  their  king — the  refugee  projecting ;  and  in  the  afternoon  I 
monarch  of  Naples — one  could  espouse  would  join  the  group  sitting  in  front  of 
their  cause  without  exactly  laying  one's  the  chemist's,  which,  for  some  reason  or 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  ban-  other,  is  generally  a  sort  of  open-air 
dit ;  but  it  was  notorious  in  point  of  club  in  a  small  Neapolitan  town,  or 
fact  that  the  bands  cared  for  neither  the  strollinto  the  single  modest  fo/V of  which 
Pope  nor  the  exiled  King  nor  their  an-  it  might  possibly   boast,  wmI' tori  ail- 
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stractedly  wilh  the  trigger.  This,  to-  "  Palmer  &  Son  "  had  found  iheirwfjr 
gether  with  my  personal  appearance —  into  Italy — and  by  all,  to  be  the  atbitLr 
for  do  what  1  would,  I  could  never  make  upon  whose  word  hung  the  fate  of  the 
myself  look  like  aNeapoliian — would  be  nation.  He  was  a  mysterious  person- 
certain  to  attract  attention,  and  some  age,  execrated  by  ihe  "  blacks"  and 
one  bolder  than  Ihe  rest  would  make  adored  by  the  "  reds."  And  I  shone 
himself  the  spokesman,  and  politely  ask  with  a  reflected  lustre  as  the  citizen  of  a 
me  whether  Ihe  cane  in  my  hand  was  an  country  of  which  he  was  the  Prime 
umbrella  or  a  fishing-rod  ;  on  which  I  Minister.  As  a  consequence,  we  had  . 
would  amiably  reply  that  it  was  a  gun,  political  discussions,  which  were  pro- 
and  that  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in  traded  far  into  the  night,  for  the  prin- 
exhibiting  my  skill  and  the  method  of  Us  cipal  meal  of  the  twenty-four  hours  was 
operation  to  the  assembled  company,  a  lo  o'clock  f.m  supper,  at  which,  after 
Then  the  whole  parly  would  follow  me  the  inevitable  macaroni,  were  many  un- 
to an  open  space,  and  I  would  call  for  a  wholesome  dishes,  such  as  salads  made 
pack  of  cards,  and  possibly — for  I  was  a  of  thistles,  cows'  udders,  and  other 
good  shot  in  those  days — pink  the  ace  delicacies,  which  deprived  one  of  all  dc- 
of  hearts  at  fifteen  paces.  At  any  rate  sire  for  sleep.  Notwithstanding  which, 
my  performances  usually  called  fot-ih  we  rose  early,  my  hostess  and  the  ladies 
plaudits,  and  this  involved  a  further  in-  of  the  establishment  appearing  in  the 
lerchange  of  compliments  and  explana-  early  part  of  Ihe  day  in  the  most  extreme 
tioDs,  and  the  production  of  my  sketch-  dishabille.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion 
book,  which  soon  procured  me  the  ac-  when  I  was  first  introduced  into  the 
(|uainUnce  of  some  ladies  and  an  invita-  family  of  a  respectable  citizen,  and 
tion  as  an  English  artist  to  the  house  of  shown  into  my  bedroom,  I  mistook  one 
some  respectable  citizen.  of  two  females  who  were  making  the  bed 
So  it  happened  that,  getting  out  of  the  for  the  servant,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
diligence  before  it  reached  Foggia,  I  her  hand  a  litile  douceur  I  gave  her  as 
struck  south,  and  wandered  for  some  an  earnest  of  attention  on  her  part  to 
days  from  one  little  town  to  another,  the  other  with  a  smile.  She  soon  after- 
being  always  hospitably  entertained,  ward  went  to  bed  ;  we  all  did,  from  1 1 
whether  there  happened  to  be  an  albergo  am.  till  about  3  P.M.,  at  which  hour  I 
or  not,  at  private  houses,  seeing  in  this  was  horrified  to  meet  her  arrayed  in 
way  more  of  the  manners  and  customs  silks  and  satins,  when  she  kindly  took 
of  the  inhabitants  than  would  have  been  me  a  drive  with  her  in  a  carriage  and 
otherwise  possible,  gaining  much  infor-  pair,  and  with  a  coachman  in  livery. 
■nation  as  to  the  haunts  of  the  brigands.  It  was  by  this  simple  means,  and  by 
the  whereabouts  of  the  troops,  and  hear-  thus  imposing  myself  upon  the  hospital- 
ing  much  local  gossip  generally.  The  ity  of  these  unsophisticated  people,  that 
ignorance  of  the  most  respectable  classes  I  worked  my  way  by  slow  degrees,  chiefly 
at  this  period  was  astounding ;  it  has  on  foot,  into  the  part  of  the  country  I 
doubtless  all  changed  since.  I  have  desired  to  visit ;  and  I  trust  that  I  in  a 
been  at  a  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  not  measure  repaid  them  for  it  by  the  stores 
one  nf  whom  took  in  a  newspaper;  the  of  information  which  I  imparted  to 
whole  population,  therefore,  was  in  as  them,  and  of  which  they  stood  much  in 
profound  ignorance  of  what  was  trans-  need,  and  by  little  sketches  of  their 
piling  in  the  rest  of  the  world  as  if  ihey  homes  and  the  surrounding  scenery, 
had  been  in  Nova  Zembla.  I  have  with  which  I  presented  them.  I  was, 
stayed  with  a  mayor  who  did  not  know  indeed,  dependent  in  some  measure  for 
that  England  was  an  island  ;  I  have  hospitality  of  this  description,  as  I  had 
been  the  guest  of  a  citizen  who  had  taken  no  money  with  me,  partly  because, 
never  heard  of  Scotland,  and  to  whom,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  scarcely  got  any, 
therefore,  my  nationality  was  an  enigma  ;  and  partly  because  I  was  afraid  of  being 
but  I  never  met  any  one — 1  mean  of  this  robbed  by  brigands  of  the  little  t  had. 
same  class — who  had  not  heard  of  Pal-  I  therefore  eschewed  the  character  of  a 
mcrston.  He  was  supposed  by  some  to  milordo  Ing/ese  ;  but  I  never  succeeded. 
be  an  exporter  of  firearms  on  a  very  in  dispelling  all  suspicion  that  I  might 
large  scale,  as  many  guns  with  the  stamp  not  be  a  nephew  of  the  Queen.  1 
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least  a  very  near  relative  of  "  Palmer-  no  great  audacity  on  my  part,  for  I  had 
ston"  in  disj;uiae.  It  was  so  natural,  walked  through  various  parts  of  the 
seeing  what  a  deep  interest  both  her  country  without  seeing  a  brigand,  and 
Majesty  and  the  Prime  Minister  took  in  found  it  dil!iciilt  to  realize  that  ibere 
Italy,  that  they  should  send  someone  was  any  actual  danger  in  strolling  a  mile 
incognito  whom  they  could  trust  to  tell  from  a  moderately  large  town, 
them  all  about  it.  Emboldened  by  impunity,  I  wis 
Meantime,  I  was  not  surprised,  when  tempted  one  day  to  follow  up  a  most  lu- 
I  came  to  know  the  disposition  of  the  mantic  glen  in  search  of  a  sketch,  when 
inhabitants,  at  the  success  of  brigand-  I  came  upon  a  remarkably  handsome 
age.  It  has  never  been  my  fortune  be-  peasant  girl,  driving  a  donkey  before 
fore  or  since  to  live  among  such  a  timid  her  loaded  with  wood.  My  sudden  ap- 
population.  One  day  at  a  large  town  a  pearance  on  the  narrow  path  made  the 
leading  landed  proprietor  received  no-  animal  shy  against  a  projecting  piece  of 
lice  that  if  he  did  not  pay  a  certain  sum  rock,  off  which  he  rebounded  to  the 
in  black-mail — I  forget  at  this  distance  edge  of  the  path,  which,  giving  tiaf, 
of  time  the  exact  amount — his  farm  or  precipitated  him  and  his  load  down  the 
masseria  would  be  robbed.  This  farm,  ravine.  He  was  brought  up  unhurt 
which  was  in  fact  a  handsome  country-  against  a  bush  some  twenty  feet  beluw, 
house,  was  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  fagots  of  wood  being  scattered  in  his 
the  town.  He  therefore  made  an  ap-  descent  in  all  directions.  For  a  mo- 
peal  to  the  citizens  that  they  should  arm  ment  the  girls  large  fierce  eyes  flashed 
themselves,  and  help  him  to  defend  his  upon  me  with  anger  ;  but  the  impetuos- 
property,  as  he  had  determined  not  to  ity  with  which  I  went  headlong  after  the 
pay,  and  had  taken  steps  to  be  informed  donkey,  with  a  view  of  repairing  my 
us  to  the  exact  date  when  the  attack  error,  and  the  absurd  attempts  I  made 
was  to  be  made  in  default  of  payment,  to  reverse  the  position  of  his  feet,  which 
.More  than  300  citizens  enrolled  them-  were  in  the  air,  converted  her  indigna- 
selves  as  willing  to  turn  out  In  arms,  tion  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  as,  see- 
On  the  day  preceding  the  attack  by  the  ing  that  the  animal  was  apparently  un- 
brigands,  a  rendezvous  was  given  to  injured,  she  scrambled  down  to  my  as- 
these  300  on  the  great  square  for  five  in  sistance.  By  our  united  efforts  we  at 
the  morning,  and  thither  I  accordingly  last  succeeded  in  hoisting  the  donkey 
repaired,  unable,  however,  to  induce  my  up  to  the  path,  and  then  1  collected  the 
host  to  accompany  me,  although  he  had  wood  and  helped  her  to  load  it  again — 
signed  as  a  volunteer.  On  reaching  the  an  operation  which  involved  a  frequent 
rendezvous,  I  found  the  landed  proprie-  meeting  of  hands,  and  of  the  eyes,  which 
tor  and  a  friend  who  was  living  with  had  now  lost  theferocily  that  had  startled 
him,  and  about  ten  minutes  afterward  meat  first,  and  seerr,ed  getting  more  soft 
two  other  volunteers  strolled  up.  Five  and  beaming  every  time  I  glanced  at 
was  all  we  could  muster  out  of  300.  It  them,  till  at  last,  producing  my  sketch- 
was  manifestly  useless  to  attempt  any-  book,  I  ventured  to  remark,  "  Ah,  sig- 
thing  with  so  small  a  force,  and  no  argu-  norina,  what  a  picture  you  would  make ! 
ments  could  induce  any  of  the  others  to  Now  that  the  ass  is  loaded,  let  roe  draw 
turn  out ;  so  the  unhappy  gentleman  you  before  we  part,  that  I  may  carry 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  away  the  recollection  of  the  loveliest 
brigands  had  punctually  pillaged  his  woman  I  have  seen." 
place,  carrying  off  all  his  live  stock  on  "  First  draw  the  donkey,"  she  re- 
the  very  day  and  at  the  very  hour  they  plied,  "  that  I  may  carry  away  a  rccol- 
said  Ihey  would.  As  for  the  inhabitants  lection  of  xht  galaniuoma  who  first  upset 
venturing  any  distance  from  town,  ex-  him  over  the  bank,  and  then  helped  me 
cept  under  military  escort,  such  a  thing  to  load  him." 

was  unknown,    and  all  communication         Smiting  at  this  ambiguous  compliment, 

-with  Naples  was  for  some  time  virtually  I  gave  her  the  sketch  she  desired,  am) 

inteicepted.     I  was  regarded  as  a  sort  was  about  to  claim  my  reward,  when  she 

of  monomaniac  of  recklessness,  because  abruptly  remarked  : 
I  ventured  on  a  solitary  walk  of  a  mile        "  There  is  not  time  now  ;  it  is  getting 

or  two  in  search  of  a  sketch — an  act  of  late,  and  I  must  not  linger,  as  I  kue 
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still  an  hour  to  go  before  reaching  home,  need  not  pull  so  hard  ;  let  me  get  up. 

How  is  it  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  be  and  I  promise  to  go  with  you  quietly." 

wandering  in  this  solitary  glen  by  j-our-  And  by  this  time  I  had  turned  suffi- 

self  ?     Do  you  not  know  the  risks  ?  '  ciently  on  my  back  to  see  that  four  men 

"  I  have  heard  of  them,  but  I  do  not  were  engaged  in  tying  me  up, 

believe  in  them,"   I  said;  "  besides,  I  "  Tie  his  elbows  together,  and  let  him 

should  be  poor  plunder  for  robbers."  get  up,"  said  one  ;  "  he  is  not  armed. 

"But  you  have  friends,  who  would  Here,   Giuseppe,    carry  his  stick   and 

pay  to  ransom  you,  I  suppose,  if  you  paint-box,   while    I    feel    his    pockets, 

were  captured?"  Corpo  di  Baceho!  twelve  bajocchi,"    he 

"My  life  is  not  worth  a  hundred  scudi  exclaimed,  producing  those  copper  coins 

to  any  of  them,"  I  replied,  laughing  ;  with  an  air  of  profound  disgust.     "  It  is 

"  but  I  am  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  to  be  hoped  he  is  worth  more  to  his 

of  drawing  you  now,  bellissima,  if  you  friends.     Now,  young  man,  trudge,  and 

will  tell  me  where  you  live,  and  let  me  remember  that  the  first  sign  you  make 

come  and  paint  you  there  at  my  leisure."  of  attempting  to  run  away,  means  four 

"  You're  a  brave  one,"  she  said,  with  bullets  through  you." 
a  little  laugh;  "there  is  not  another  As  I  did  not  anticipate  any  real  dan- 
man  in  all  Ascoli  who  would  dare  to  pay  ger,  and  as  a  prolonged  detention  was  a 
me  a  visit  without  an  escort  of  twenty  matter  of  no  consequence  to  a  man  with- 
soldiers.  But  I  am  too  grateful  for  out  an  occupation,  I  stepped  forward 
your  amiability  to  let  you  run  such  a  with  a  light  heart,  rather  pleased  than 
risk.  Addio,  Signor  In^ese.  I'here  otherwise  with  anticipations  of  the  brig- 
are  many  reasons  why  I  can't  let  you  and's  cave,  and  turning  over  in  my  mind 
draw  ray  picture,  but  I  am  not  ungrate-  whether  or  not  I  should  propose  to  join 
ful,   see !" — and  she   offered    me    her  the  band. 

cheek,  on  which  I  instantly  imprinted  a  We  had  walked  an  hour,  and  it  had 

chaste  and  fraternal  salute.  become  dark,   when  we  turned  off  the 

"  Don't  you  think  that  you've  seen  road,  up  a  narrow  path  that  led  between 

the  last  of  me,  carissima,"  I  called  out,  rocky  sides  to  a  glade,  at  the  extremity 

as  she  turned  away.     "  I  shall  live  on  of  which,  under  an  overhanging  ledge, 

the  memory  of  that  kiss  till  1  have  an  was  a  small  cottage,  with  what  seemed 

opportunity  of  repeating  it."  to  be  a  patch  of  garden  in  front. 

And  as  I  watched  her  retreating  figure  "Ho!   Anita!"  called  out  the  man 

with  an  artist's  eye,  I  was  struck  with  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the 

its  grace  and  suppleness,  combined,  as  I  band,    "open!     We    have    brought    a 

had  observed  while  she  was  helping  me  friend   to  supper,   who  will   require  a 

to  load  the  donkey,  with  an  unusu^  de-  night's  lodgings." 

gree  of  muscular  strength  for  a  woman.  An  old  woman  with  a  light  appeared. 

The  spot  at  which  this  episode  had  and  over  her  shoulder,  to  my  delight,  I 
taken  place  was  so  romantic,  that  I  de<  saw  the  face  I  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
tennined  to  make  a  sketch  of  it,  and  the  to  paint  so  shortly  before.  I  was  about 
shades  of  evening  were  closing  in  so  fast  to  recognize  her  with  an  exclamation, 
that  they  warned  me  to  hurry  if  I  would  when  I  saw  a  hurried  motion  of  her  fin- 
reach  the  town  before  dark.  I  had  just  ger  to  her  lip,  which  looked  a  natural 
finished  it,  and  was  stooping  to  pick  up  gesture  to  the  casual  observer,  but  which 
my  air-gun,  when  I  heard  a  sudden  rush,  I  construed  into  a  sign  of  prudence, 
and,  before  I  had  lime  to  look  up,  I  was  "  Where  did  you  pick  him  up,  Crop- 
thrown  violently  forward  on  my  face,  po  ?"  she  asked  carelessly.  "He  ought 
and  found  myself  struggling  in  the  em-  to  be  worth  something." 
brace  of  a  powerful  grasp,  from  which  I  "  Just  twelve  bajocchi,"  he  answered, 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  freeing  myself,  with  a  sneering  laugh.  "  Come,  amico 
when  the  arms  which  were  clasping  me  /n/o,  you  will  have  to  give  us  the  names 
were  reinforced  by  several  more  pair,  of  some  of  your  friends." 
and  I  felt  a  rope  being  passed  round  my  "  I  am  tolerably  intimate  with  his 
body.  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  I  have  a  bowing 

"  All  right,  signors  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  acquaintance  with  the  King  of  Naples, 

"I   yield   to  superior    numbers.     Vou  whom  may  God  speedily  resto^~taiH(^[r' ■ 
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own,"  I  replied,  in  alight  and  airy  fash- 
ion, which  seemed  exceedingly  to  .exas- 
perate the  man  called  Croppo. 

''  Oh,  yes,  we  know  all  about  that 
we  never  catch  a  man  who  does  not  pro' 
fess  to  be  a  I^ere  of  the  deepest  dye  in 
order  to  conciliate  our  sympathies,  li 
is  just  as  well  that  you  should  under 
stand,  my  friend,  that  all  are  iish  who 
come  into  our  net.  The  money  of  the 
Pope's  friends  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
money  of  Garibaldi's.  Yon  need  not 
hope  to  put .  us  off  with  your  Italian 
friends  of  any  color  ;  what  we  want  is 
English  gold — good  solid  English  gold, 
and  plenty  of  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  with  a  laugh,  "  if  you 
did  but  know,  my  friend,  how  long  I 
have  wanted  it  too.  If  you  could  only 
suggest  an  Englishman  who  would  pay 
you  for  my  life,  I  would  write  to  him 
immediately,  and  we  would  go  halves  in 
the  ransom.  Hold,"  I  said,  a  bright 
idea  suddenly  strikinK  me,  "  suppose  I 
were  to  write  to  my  Government — how 
would  that  do?" 

Croppo  was  evidently  puzzled ;  my 
cheeiful  and  unembarrassed  manner  ap- 
parently perplexed  him.  He  had  a  sus- 
picion that  I  was  even  capable  of  the 
audacity  of  making  a  fool  of  him,  and 
yet  that  proposition  about  the  Govern- 
ment rather  staggered  him.  There 
miKht  be  something  in  it. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  he  remarked 
grimly,  "  it  would  add  to  the  effect  of 
your  communication  if  you  were  to  in- 
close, your  own  ears  in  your  letter  ?  I 
can  easily  supply  them  ;  and  if  you  are 
not  a  little  more  guarded  in  your  speech, 
you  may  possibly  have  to  add  your 
tongue." 

"  It  would  not  have  the  slightest 
effect,"  I  replied,  paying  no  heed  to 
this  threat  ;  "  you  don't  know  Palmer- 
ston  as  1  do.  If  you  wish  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  him  you  must  be  excessively 
civil.  What  does  he  care  about  my 
ears '"'  And  I  laughed  with  such  scorn- 
ful contempt  that  Croppo  this  lime  felt 
that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself  ;  and 
I  observed  the  lovely  girl  behind,  while 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  twilched  with 
suppressed  laughter,  make  a  sign  of  cau- 
tion. 

"Per  Diol"  he  exclaimed,  jumping 
up  with  fury,  "  understand,  Signor  In- 
glese,  that  Croppo  is  not  to  be  trifled 


with.  I  have  a  summary  way  of  treat- 
ing disrespect,"  and  he  drew  a  long  and 
exceedingly  sharp-looking  two-edged 
knife. 

"  So  you  would  kill  the  goose"— and 
I  certainty  am  a  goose,  I  reflected — 
"  that  may  lay  a  golden  egg."  But  my 
allusion  was  lost  upon  him,  and  I  saw 
my  charmer  touch  her  forehead  signifi- 
cantly, as  though  to  imply  to  Cmppo 
that  I  was  weak  in  the  upper  story. 

''  An  imbecile  without  friends  and 
twelve  bajocehi  in  his  pocket,"  he  mut- 
tered savagely.  "  Perhaps  the  night 
without  food  will  restore  his  senses. 
Come,  fool !"  and  he  roughly  pushed 
me  into  a  dark  little  chamber  adiuiuitig. 
"  Here,  Valeria,  hold  the  light.' 

So  Valeria  was  the  name  of  the  hcTO- 
tne  of  the  donkey  episode.  As  she  held 
a  small  oil-lamp  aloft,  I  perceived  that 
the  room  in  which  I  was  to  spend  the 
night  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  cel- 
lar than  a  chamber  ;  it  had  been  exca- 
vated on  two  sides  from  the  bank,  on 
the  third  there  was  a  small  hole,  about 
six  inches  square,  apparently  communi- 
cating with  another  room,  and  on  the 
fourth  was  the  door  by  which  I  had  en- 
tered, and  which  opened  into  the  kitchen 
and  general  living  room  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. There  was  a  heap  of  onions  run- 
ning to  seed,  the  fagots  of  fire-wood 
which  Valeria  had  brought  that  after- 
noon, and  an  old  cask  or  two. 

"  Won't  you  give  him  some  kind  of  a 
bed  ?"  she  asked  Croppo. 

"  Jtah  !  he  can  sleep  on  the  onions," 
responded  mat  worthy.  "If  he  had 
been  more  civil  and  intelligent  he  should 
have  had  something  to  eat.  You  three," 
he  went  on,  turning  to  the  other  men, 
"  steep  in  the  kitchen,  and  wiUch  that 
the  prisoner  does  not  escape.  1'he 
door  bos  a  strong  bolt  besides.  Come, 
Valeria." 

And  the  pair  disappeared,  leavtuR  mc 
in  a  dense  gloom,  strongly  pervaded  by 
an  odor  of  fungus  and  decaying  onion. 
Groping  into  one  of  the  casks,  I  found 
some  straw,  and  spreading  it  on  a  piece 
of  plank,  I  prepared  to  pass  the  night 
sitting  with  my  back  to  the  driest  piece 
of  wail  I  could  find,  which  happened  to 
be  immediately  under  the  aii^hole,  a  fort- 
unate circumstance,  as  the  closeness 
was  often  stifling.  I  had  probably  been 
dozing  for  some  time  in  a  sittio^  posi- 
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tion,  when  I  felt  something  tickle  the  box  under  the  tree  (hat  the  donkejr  fell 

top  of  my  head.     The  idea  that  it  might  against— I  will  call  for  them  some  day 

be  a  large  spider  caused  me  to  start,  sood.     And,   Valeria,    don't  you   think 

when  stretching  up  my  hand,  it  came  in  we  could  make  our  lips  meet  through 

contact  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  rag,  this  beastly  hole  ?" 

which    I   had    not  observed.      Getting  "  Impossible.      There's    my    hand ; 

carefully  up,  I  perceived  a  faint  light  heavens  !  Croppo  would  murder  me  if 

gleaming  through  the  aperture,  and  then  he  knew.     Now  keep  quiet  till  I  give 

saw  that  a  hand  was  protruded  through  the  signal.     Oh,  do  let  go  my  hand  !" 

it,  apparently  waving  the  rag.     As  I  felt  ■      "  Remetnber, Valeria,  betlissima,  caris- 

inslinctively  that  the  hand  was  Valeria's,  sima,    whatever    happens,    that    I    love 

I  seized  the  finger-tips,  which  was  all  T  you." 

could  get  hold  of,  and  pressed  them  to  But  I  don't  think  she  heard  this,  and 

my  lips.     They    were    quickly    drawn  I  went  and  sat  on  the  onions  because  I 

away,  and  then  the  whisper  reached  my  could  see  the  hole  better,  and  the  smell 

ears  :  of  them  kept  me  awake. 

"  Are.you  hungry  ?"  It  was  at  least  two  hours  after  this 

"  Yes^"  that  the  faint  light  appeared  at  the  hole 

"  Then  eat  this,"  and  she  passed  me  in   the  wall,    and   a  hand  was  pushed 

a  tin  pannikin  full  of  cold  macaroni,  through.     I  rushed  at  the  finger-tips. 

which  would  just  go  through  the  open-  "  Here's  your  fishing-rod,"  she  said 

iog.  when  I  had  released  them,  and  she  had 

"Dear  Valeria,"    I    said,   with  my  passed  me  my  air-gun.     "Now  be  very 

mouth  full,  "  how  good  and  thoughtful  careful   how  you  tread.     There  is  one 

you  are  !"  asleep  across  the  door,   but  you   can 

"  Hush  !  he'll  hear,"  open  it  about  two  feet.     Then  step  over 

"  Who  ?"  hira  ;  then  make  for  a  gleam  of  moon- 

V  Croppo."  light   that  comes  through  the  crack  of 

'  ■  Where  is  he  ?"  the  front  door,  open  it  very  gently  and 

"  Asleep  in  the  bed  just  behind  me."  slip  out.     Addio,  taro  Ing/ese ;TaxaA  you 

"  How  do  you  come  to  be  in  his  bed-  wait  till  you  hear  me  snoring." 

room  ?"  Then   she   lingered,   and  I  heard  a 

"  Because  I'm  his  wife."  sigh. 

"Oh!"  A  long  pause  during  which  I  "What  is  it,  sweet  Valeria?"  and  I 

collapsed  upon  my  straw  seat,  and  swal-  covered  her  hand  with  kisses, 

lowed  macaroni   thoughtfully.    As  the  "  I  wished  Croppo  had  blue  eyes  like 

result    of    my    meditations  —  "Valeria  you," 

carhsima."  This  was  murmured  so  softly  that  I 
"  Hush  !  Yes."  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I'm  nearly 
"  Can't  you  get  me  out  of  this  infernal  sure  that  was  what  she  said  ;  then  she 
den  ?"  drew  softly  away,  and  two  minutes  af- 
"  Perhaps,  if  they  all  three  sleep  in  terward   I  heard   her  snoring.     As  the 
the  kitchen  ;  at  present  one  is  awake,  first  sound  issued  from  her  lovely  nos- 
Watch  for  my  signal,   and   if  they  all  (rils,  I  stealthily  approached  the  door, 
three  sleep,  I  will  manage  to  slip  the  gently  pushed  it  open  ;  stealthily  stept>ed 
bolt.     Then  you  must  give  me  time  to  over  a  space  which  I  trusted  cleared  the 
get  back  into  bed,  and  when  you  hear  recumbent  figure  that  I  could  not  see  ; 
me  snore  you  may  make  the  attempt,  cleared   him  ;  stole   gently    on    for   the 
They  are  all  three  sleeping  on  the  floor,  ^treak    of  moonlight;  trod  squarely  on 
so  be  very  careful  where  you  tread  ;  I  something    that    seemed    like  an   out- 
will  also  leave  the  front  door  a  little  stretched  hand,    for  it  gave  under  my 
open,  so  that  you  can  slip  through  with-  pressure  and  produced  a  yell ;  felt  that 
out  noise."  I  must  now  rush  for  my  life;  dashed 
"  Dearest  Valeria  !"  the  door  open,  and  down  the  path  with 
"Hush!     Yes."  four  yelling  ruffians  at  my  heels.     I  was  a 
"Hand  me  that  cane — it  is  my  fish-  pretty  good  runner,  but  the  moon  was 
ing-rod,  you  know — through  this  hole  ;  behind  a  cloud,  and  the  way  was  rocky- 
you  can  leave  the  sketch-book  and  paint-  moreover,  there  must  have  bcen^ 
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cut  I  did  not  know,  for  one  of  ray  pur-  together  to-night,  and  I  will  find  you  a 
sueis  gained  upon  me  with  unaccount-  hoise  to  ride  on  with  us  in  the  room- 
able    rapidity — he    appeared    suddenly  ing." 

within  ten  yards  of  my  heels.  The  I  am  afraid  my  account  of  the  episode 
others  were  at  least  a  hundred  yards  be-  with  which  I  have  acquainted  the  reader 
hind.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  was  not  strictly  accurate  in  all  ils  details, 
round,  let  him  almost  run  against  the  as  I  did  not  wish  to  bring  down  my  rail- 
muzzle  of  my  air-gtin,  pull  the  trigger,  itary  friends  on  poor  Valeria,  so  I  skip- 
and  see  him  fall  in  his  tracks.  It  was  ped  all  allusion  to  her  and  my  detention 
the  work  of  a.  second,  but  it  checked  my  in  her  home ;  merely  saying  that  I  had 
pursuers.  They  had  heard  no  noise,  had  a  scuffle  with  brigands,  and  had  been 
but  they  found  something  that  they  did  fortunate  enough  to  escape  under  cover 
not  bargain  for,  and  lingered  a  moment,  of  the  night.  As  we  passed  it  next 
then  they  took  up  the  chase  with  re-  morning  I  recognized  the  path  which  led 
doubled  fury.  But  I  had  too  good  a  up  to  Valeria's  cottage,  and  shortly  aft- 
start ;  and  where  the  path  joined  the  er  observed  that  young  woman  herself 
main  road,  instead  of  turning  down  to-  coming  up  the  glen.  . 
ward  the  town,  as  they  expected  I  "Holloa,"  I  said,  with  great  presence 
would,  I  dodged  round  in  the  opposite  of  mind  as  she  drew  near,  "  my  lovely 
direction,  the  uncertain  tight  this  time  model,  I  declare.  Just  you  ride  on,  old 
favoring  me,  and  I  heard  their  foot-  fellow,  while  I  stop  and  ask  her  when  ' 
steps  and  their  curses  dying  away  on  she  can  come  and  sit  to  me  again." 
the  wrong  track.  Nevertheless  I  ran  on  "You  artists  are  sad  rogues — what 
at  full  speed,  and  it  was  not  till  the  day  chances  your  profession  must  give  you  !" 
was  dawning  that  I  began  to  feel  safe  remarked  my  companion,  as  he  cast  an 
and  relax  my  efforts.  The  sun  had  been  admiring  glance  on  Valeria,  and  rode 
up  an  hour  when  I  reached  a  small  discreetly  on.  "  There  is  nothing  to  be 
town,  and  'the  little  locanda  was  just  afraid  of,  lovely  Valeria,"  I  said  in  a 
opening  for  the  day  when  I  entered  it,  low  tone,  as  I  lingered  behind!  "be 
thankful  for  a  hot  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  sure  I  will  never  betray  either  you  or 
dirty  little  room,  with  a  dirtier  bed,  yourrascally — hem!  I  mean  yourexcel- 
where  I  could  sleep  off  the  fatigue  and  lent  Croppo.  By  the  way,  was  that  man 
excitement  of  (benight.  IwasstroUing  much  hurt  that  I  was  obliged  to  trip 
down  almost  the  only  street  in  the  after-  up?" 

noon  when  I  met  a  couple  of  carabineers  "Hurt!     Santa  Maria,  he  is   dead, 

riding  into  it,  and  shortly  after  encoun-  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.     Croppo 

tered  the  whole  troop,  to  my  great  de-  says  it  must  have  been  magic  ;    for  he 

light,  in  command  of  an  intimate  friend  had   searched   you,    and   he    knew  you 

whom  I  had  left  a  month  before  in  Na-  were  not  armed,  and   he  was  within  a 

pies.  hundred  yards  of  you  when  poor  Pippo 

"  Ah,  care  mio!"  he  exclaimed,  when  fell,  and  he  heard  no  sound." 

he  saw  me.  "well  met.     What  on  earth  "Croppo   is  not  far  wrong,"I  said, 

are  you  doing  here  7 — looking  for  those  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of 

brigands    you    were  so  anxious  to  find  imposing  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity 

when  you  left  Naples  ?    Considering  that  of  the  natives.      "  He  seemed  surprised 

you  arc  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  that  he  could  not  frighten  roe  the  other 

you  should  not  have  much  difficulty  in  night.     Tell  him  he  was  much  more  in 

gratifying  your  curiosity."  my  power  than  I  was  in  his,  dear  Vale- 

"I  have  had  an  adventure  or  two,"  ria,"  I  added,  looking  tenderly  into  her 

I  replied,  carelessly.      "  Indeed  that  is  eyes,   "  1    didn't    want  to  alarm    you, 

partly  the  reason  you  find  me  here.     I  that  was  the  reason  I  let  him  off  soeasi- 

was  just  thinking  how  I  could  get  safe-  ly  ;  but  1  may  not  be  so  merciful  next 

ly  back  to  Ascoli,  when  your  welcome  time.     Now,  sweetest,  that  kiss  you  owe 

escort  appeared  ;  for  I  suppose  you  are  me,  and   which  the  wall  prevented  your 

going  there,  and  will  let  me  take  advan-  giving  me  the  other  night."     She  held 

tageofit."  up  her  face  with   the   innocence  of  a 

"  Only  too  delighted  ;  and   you  can  child,  as  I  stooped  from  my^saddle. 

tell  me  your  adventures.     Let  us  dine  "  I  shall  never  see  you(3K^i^)Si^]|er 
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Inglese,"   she  said,  wiih  a  sigh  ;   "for  ians,  who  are  a  tiifling  people,  and   tike 

Croppo  says  it  is  not  safe,  after  what  playthings;  but  now  that  it  had  saved  my 

happened    the  night  before  last,  to  slay  life,   and  stnt  a  bullet  through  a  man's 

another  hour.     Indeed  he  went  off  yes-  heart,   I  no  longer  entertained  the  same 

terday,   leaving  me  orders  to  follow  to-  feeling  of  contempt   for  it.     Not  again 

day ;  but  I  went  first  to  put  your  skelch-  would  I  make  light  of  it — so  potent  an 

hook  under  the  bush,  where  the  donkey  engine  of  destruction  which  had  procur- 

fell,  and  where  you  will  find  it."  ed  me  the  character  of  being  a  magician. 

It  took  us  another  minute  or  two  to  I  would   hide  it  from  human  gaze,   and 

part  after  this  ;  and  when  I  had  ridden  cherish  it  as  a  sort  of  fetish.     So  I  bought 

away  I  turned  to  look  back,  and  there  a  walking-stick  and   an  umbrella,    and 

was   Valeria  gazing  after  me.     "Posi-  strapped  it  up  with  them,  wrapped  in 

lively,"  I  reflected,    "I  am  over  head  my  plaid;  and  when,  shortly  after,  by 

and  ears  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  1  be-  a  fortunate  fluke  at  billiards,  at  which 

lieve  she  is  with  me.     I  ought  to  have  I  was  a  proficient,   I  had  won  enough 

nipped  my  feelings  in  the  bud  when  she  from    the  officers  of  my  friend's  regi- 

told  me  she  was  his  wife  ;  but  then  he  is  inent,  which  soon  after  arrived,   to  buy 

a  brigand,  who  threatened  both  my  ears  a  horse  from  one  of  them,  I    accepted 

and   my   tongue,   to  say  nothing  of  my  their  invitation  to    accompany  them  on 

life.    To  what  extent  is  the  domestic  hap-  their   biigand-hunting   expeditions,    not 

piness  of  such  a  ruffian  to  be  respected  ?*'  one  of    them   knew   that  I  had   such    a 

and  I  went  on  splitting  the  moral  straws  weapon  as  an  air-gun  in  my  possession, 
suggested  by  this  train  of  thought,  until        Our    modus  operandi  on  these   occa- 

1  had   recovered   my   sketch-book   and  sions  was  as  follows  ;  On  receiving  infoi- 

overtaken   my  escort,  with  whom  I  rode  mation  from   some  proprietor  that  the 

triumphantly    back    into   Ascoli,    where  btigands    were   threatening    his  proper- 

my  absence  had  been  the  cause  of  much  ty — it    was  impassible  to  get  intelligence 

anxiety,  and  my  fate  was  even  then  be-  from  the  peasantry,  for  they  were  all  in 

ing  eagerly  discussed.     My  friends  with  league  with  the  brigands  ;  indeed  they  all 

whom  I  usually  sat  round    the  chemist's  took  a  holiday  from  regular  work,  and 

door,  were  much  exercised  by  the  re-  joined  a  band  for  a  few  weeks  from  time  to 

serve  which  I  manifested  in  reply  to  the  time — we  proceeded,   with   a  force  suRi- 

fire  of  cross-examination  to  which  I  was  ciently  strong  to  cope  with  the  supposed 

subjected   for  the  next  few  days  ;  and  strength  of   the  band,    to  the  farm  in 

English  eccentricity,  which  was  provcr-  question.     The  bands  were  all  mounted, 

bial  even  in  this  secluded  town,  received  and  averaged  from  300  to  400  men  each, 

a  fresh  illustration  in  the  light  and  airy  It  was  calculated  that  upward   of  3000 

manner  with  which  I  treated  a  capture  men  were  thus  engaged  in  harrying  the 

and  escape  from  brigands,  which  I  re-  country  and  this  enabled  the  Nen  to 

garded    with  such   indifference  that    I  talk  of  the  king's  forces  engaged  in  legiti- 

could   not  be  induced   even  to  condc-  male  warfare  against    those  of  Victor 

scend  to  details.    "  It  was  a  mere  scuffle  ;  Emanuel.      Riding  over  the  vast  plains 

there  was  only  four  ;  and,  being  an  £ng-  of    the   Capitanata,    we  would    discern 

lishman,  I  polished  them  all  ofl  with  the  against  the  sky-outline  the  ligure  of  a 

'  box  '  "  — and    I    closed    my    fist,    and  solitary  horseman.     This  we  knew  to  be 

struck  a  scieniific  attitude  of  self  defence,  a  picket.     Then  there   was  no  time  to 

branching  off   into  a  learned  disquisi-  be  lost,  and  away  we  would  go  for  him 

tion    on  the  pugilistic  art,   which  filled  helter-sjcelter  across  the  plain  ;  he  would 

tny    hearers   with   respect   and    amaze-  instantly  gallop   in  on  the  main  body, 

roenl.     From  this  time  forward  the  senti-  probably  occupying  a  massena.     If  they 

ment  with  which  I  regarded  my  air-gun  thought  they  were  strong  enough,  they 

underwent  a  change.     When   a   friend  would   show  fight.     If  not,  (hey  would 

had  tnade  me  a  present  of  it  a  year  be-  take  to  their  heels  in  the  direction  of  the 

fore,  I  regarded  it  In  the  light  of  a  toy,  mountains,  with  us  in  full  cry  after  them, 

and  rather  resented  the  gift  as  too  juve-  If    they  were  hardly  pressed    they  would 

nile.     1  wonder  he  did  not  give  roe  a  scalier,  and  we  were  obliged  to  do  the 

kite  or  a  hoop,    I   mentally   reflected,  same,  and   the  result  would   be  that  the 

Then  I  had  found  it  useful  among  lial-  swiftest   hoisemen  might  possib)v  effectQ|r> 
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a  few  captures.  It  was  an  exciting  spe-  of  very  different  temperament  from  the 
cies  of  warfare,  partaking  a  good  deal  Neapolitans.  On  one  occasion  a  band 
more  of  the  character  of  a  hunting-field  of  250  brigands  waited  for  us  on  the  top 
than  of  cavalry  skirmishing.  Some-  of  a  small  hill,  never  dreaming  that  we 
times  where  the  ground  was  hilly,  we  had  should  charge  up  it  with  the  odds  live  to 
Bersaglieri  with  us ;  and  as  the  brigands  one  against  us — but  we  did  ;  and  after 
took  to  the  mountains,  the  warfare  as-  firing  a  volley  at  us,  which  emptied  a 
sumed  a  different  character.  Sometimes,  couple  of  saddles,  they  broke  and  fled 
in  default  of  these  active  little  troops,  we  when  we  were  about  twenty  yards  ftom 
took  local  volunteers,  whom  we  found  a  them.  Then  began  one  of  the  most  ex- 
very  poor  substitute.  On  more  than  one  citing  scurries  across  country  it  was  ever 
occasion  when  we  came  upon  the  brigands  my  fortune  to  be  engaged  in.  The  brig- 
in  a  farm,  they  thought  themselves  sufli'  ands  scattered — so'did  we  ;  and  I  found 
ciently  strong  to  hold  it  against  us,  and  myself  with  two  troopers  in  chase  of  a 
on  one  of  these  the  cowardice  of  the  vol-  pair  of  bandits,  one  of  whom  seemed  10 
unteers  was  amusingly  illustrated.  The  bethechief  of  the  band.  A  small  stream 
band  was  estimated  at  about  zoo,  and  we  wound  through  the  plain,  which  we  dash- 
had  100  volunteers  and  a  detachment  of  ed  across.  Just  beyond  was  a  tributary 
50  cavalry.  On  coming  under  the  fire  ditch,  which  would  have  been  considered 
of  the  brigands,  the  cavalry  captain,  a  fair  jump  in  the  hunting-field  ;  both 
who  was  in  command,  ordered  the  volun-  brigands  took  it  in  splendid  style.  The 
teers  to  charge,  intending  when  they  had  hindmost  was  not  ten  yards  ahead  of  the 
dislodged  the  enemy  to  ride  him  down  on  leading  trooper,  who  came  a  cropper  on 
the  open  ;  but  the  volunteer  officer  did  which  the  brigand  reined  up,  fired  a  pis- 
not  repeat  the  word,  and  stood  stock-  tol-shot  into  the  prostrate  horse  and  man, 
still,  his  men  all  imitating  his  example.  and  was  off  ;  but  the  delay  cost  him  (fear. 

"Charge!  I  say,"  shouted  the  caval-  The  other  trooper,  who  was  a  little  ahead 

ry  captain  ;  "  why  don't  you  charge  ?    I  of  me,  got  safely  over.     I  followed  suit, 

believe  you're  afraid  !"  In  another  moment  he  had  fiied  his  car- 

"Evero,"  said  the  captain  of  volun-  bine  into  the  brigand's  horse,  and  down 

teers,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  they  both  came  by  the  run.     We  instant- 

"  Here,  take  my  horse— you're  only  ly  reined  up,  for  I  saw  there  was  no 
fit  to  be  a  groom;  and  you,  men,  dis-  chance  of  overtaking  the  remaining  brig- 
mount  and  let  these  cowards  hold  your  and,  and  the  trooper  was  in  the  act  of 
horses,  while  you  follow  me" — and  cutting  down  the  man  as  he  struggled  to 
jumping  from  his  horse,  the  gallant  his  feet,  when  to  my  horror  I  recognized 
fellow,  followed  by  his  men,  charged  the  lovely  features  of — Valeria, 
the  building,  from  which  a  hot  fire  was  "  Stay,  man  !"I  shouted,  throwing  roy- 
playing  upon  them,  sword  in  hand,  self  from  my  horse,  "it's  a  woman! 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  touch  her  if  you  dare!"  and  then  seeing 
brigands  were  scampering,  some  on  foot  the  man's  eye  gleam  with  indigaation,  1 
and  some  on  horseback,  out  of  the  farm-  added,  "  brave  soldiers,  such  as  you  have 
buildings,  followed  by  a  few  stra^  and  proved  yourself  Co  be,  do  not  kill  women ; 
harmless  shots  from  such  of  the  volun-  thougl^your  traducers  say  you  do,  do  not 
teers  as  had  their  hands  free.  We  lost  give  thim  cause  to  speak  truth.  I  will  be 
three  men  killed  and  five  wounded  in  responsible  for  this  woman's  safely, 
this  little  skirmish,  and  killed  six  of  the  Here,  to  make  it  sure,  you  had  better 
brigands,  besides  making  a  dozen  pris-  strap  us  together."  I  piqued  myself  ex- 
oners.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean  my  com-  ceedingly  on  this  happy  inspiration, 
panions  ;  for  having  no  weapon,  I  had  whereby  I  secured  an  arm-and-arm  walk, 
discreetly  remained  with  the  volunteers,  of  a  peculiar  kind  it  is  true,  with  Valeria, 
The  scene  of  this  gallant  exploit  was  on  and  indeed  my  readiness  to  sacrifice  my- 
the  classic  battle-field  of  Cannie.  This  self  seemed  rather  to  astonish  the  sol- 
captain,  who  was  not  the  friend  1  had  dier,  who  hesitated.  However,  his  corn- 
joined  the  day  after  my  brigand  advent-  rade,  whose  horse  had  been  shot  in  the 
ure,  was  a  most  plucky  and  dashing  cav-  ditch,  now  came  up,  and  seconded  my 
airy  officer,  and  was  well  seconded  by  proposal,  as  I  offered  him  a  mount  on 
his  men,  who  were  all  Piedmontese,  and  mine.  (^  ',a, m^I,^ 
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"  How  OD  earth  am  I  to  let  you  escape,  three  new  meubera,  joined  to-day ;  con- 
dear  Valeria?"  I  whtspeied,  giv.inghera  fessed  them,  and  received  the  usual 
sort  of  affectionate  nudge  :  the  position  fees." 

of  our  arras  prevented  my  squeezing  hers.        He  was  a  dark,  beette-browed-look- 
as  I  could    have  wished,   and   the  two  ing  ruffian,  this  holy  man  ;  and  the  col- 
troopers  kept  behind  us,  watching  us,  I  onel,  when  he  had  finished  examining 
thought,  suspiciously.  his  book  of  prayer  and  crime,  tossed  it  to 
'"It   is  quite  impossible  now — don't  me,    saying — "There!   that    will  show 
attempt  it,'   she  answered;  "perhaps  ^our  friends  in  England  the  kind  of  pol- 
Ihere  may  be  an  opportunity  later."  iticians   we  make  war    against.     Ha! 
"Was  that  Croppo  who  got  away?"  what  have  we  here?    This  ismoreseri- 
1  asked.  ous."     And  he  unfolded  a  piece  of  pa- 
"Yes.    He  could  not  get  his  coward-  per  which  had   been  concealed   in  the 
ly  men  to  stand  on  that  hill."  breast  of  the  priest.     "  This  contains  a 
"  What  a  bother  those  men  are  behind,  little  valuable  information,"  he  added, 
dearest!     Let  me  pretend    to  scratch  with    a    grim     smile.     "Nobody    like 
my  nose  with  this  band   that  is  tied  to  priests  and  women  for  carrying  about  po< 
yours,   which  I  can  thus  bring  to  my  tiiical  secrets,  so  you  may  have  made  a 
lips."  valuable  capture,"   and  he  turned   to 
I  accomplished  this  manoeuvre  rather  where  I  stood  withValeria  ;  "let  her  be 
neaity,  but  parlies  now  came  straggling  carefully  searched." 
in   from   other  directions,    and   1   was        Now  the  colonel  was  a  very  pompous 
obliged  to  give  up  whispering  and  be-  man,  and  the  document  he  had  just  dis- 
comc    circumspect.     They   all    seemed  covered  on  the  priest  added  to  his  sense 
rather  astonished  at  our  group,  and  the  of  self- import  an  re.     When,  therefore,  a 
captain  laughed  heartily  as  he  rode  up  large,  carefully  folded  paper  was  produc- 
and  called  out.  '  "Who  have  you  got  ed   from  the  neighborhood  of  Valeria's 
tied  to  you  there,  caro  m/o  ?  "  lovely  bosom,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  an- 
"Croppo's  wife.     I  had  her  tied  to  ticipation.     "  Ho,  ho !  '  he  exclaimed, 
me  for  fear  she  should  escape;  besides,  as  he  clutched  it  eagerly,  "the  plot  is 
she  is  not  bad-loo  kin  g. "  thickening  ! "  and  he  spread  out  Irium- 
"What    a   prize  !  "     he    exclaimed,  phantly,  before  he  had  himself  seen  what 
"We  have  made  a  tolerable  haul  this  it  was,  the  exquisitely  drawn  portrait  of 
time — twenty  prisooners  in  all — among  a  donkey.     There  was  a  suppressed  tit- 
them  the  priest  of  ihe  band.     Our  col-  ter,  which  exploded  into   a  shout  when 
onel  has  just  arrived,  so  I  am  in  luck —  the  bystanders  looked  into  the  colonel's 
he  will  be  delighted.     See,  the  prisoners  indignant  face.     I  only  was  affected  dif- 
are  being  brought  up  to  him  now  :  but  ferently,  as  my  gaze  fell  upon  this  touch- 
you  had    better  remount  and  present  ing  evidence  of  dear  Valeria's  love  for 
yours  in  a  less  singular  fashion."  me,   and    I  glanced    at  her    tenderly. 
When  we  reached  the  colonel  we  found  "'This  has  a  deeper  significance   than 
him  examining  the  priest.     His  breviary  you  think  for, "  said  the  colonel,  looking 
contained     various    interesting    notes,  round   angrily.     "Croppo's   wife  does 
written  on  some  of  the  fly-leaves.  not  carefully  secrete  a  drawing  like  that 
For  instance:  on  her  person  for  nothing.     See,  it  is 
"  Administered  extreme  unction  to  A  done  by  no  common  artist.     It  means 

,  shot    by   Croppo's   order:     my  something  and  roust  be  preserved." 

share  ten  xctidi.  "  It   may  have  a  biblical  reference  to 

"  Ditto,   ditto,  to   R ,    hung  by  the  state  of  Italy.     You  remember  Issa- 

Croppo's  order  :  my  share  two  s^uJi.  char  was  likened  to  an  ass  between  two 

"  Ditto,  ditto,  to  S ,  roasted  by  burdens.     In    that     case    it     probably 

Croppo's  order,  to  make  him  name  an  emanated    from   Rome,"    I  remarked  ; 

agent  to  bring  his  ransom  :  overdone  by  but  nobody  seemed  to  see  the  point  of 

mistake,  and  died — so  got  nothing.  the  allusion,  and    the  observation  fell 

"  Ditto,  ditto,  to  P ,  executed  by  flat. 

the  knife  by  Croppo's  order,  for  diso-        That  night  I  dined  with  the  colonel, 

bedience.  and  after  dinner  I  persuaded  him  to  let 

"M ,    and   F ,    and   D ,  me  visit  Valeria  in  prison,   asl  (wj^iro^qIc 
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ko  take  the  portraic  of  the  wife  of  the  ure  of  the   donkey    to  remember  you 

celebrated    brigand   chief.     I  thanked  by." 

my  stars  that  my  friend   who  had  seen  "See,  here's  my  photograph;    that 

her,    when    we   met   in    the    glen,    was  will  be  better,"  said  I,  feeling  a  little  an- 

awiiy  on  duty  with  his  detachment,  and  noyed — foolishly,    I    admit.     Then    we 

could  not  testify  to  our  former  acquaint-  strained  each  other  to  our  respective 

ance.  hearts,  and  parted.     Now  it  so  happened 

My  meeting  with  Valeria  on  this  occa-  that  my  room  in  the  /ora^i/a  in  which 
sion  was  too  touching  and  full  of  tender  I  was  lodging  overlooked  the  market- 
passages  to  be  of  any  general  interest,  place.  Here  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
Valeria  told  me  that  she  was  still  a  ing  I  posted  myself — for  that  was  the 
bride ;  that  she  had  only  been  married  hour,  as  I  had  been  careful  to  ascertain, 
a  few  months,  and  that  she  had  been  when  the  prisoners  were  to  start  for 
compelled  to  become  Croppo's  wife  Foggia.  I  opened  the  window  about 
against  her  choice,  as  the  brigand's  will  three  inches,  and  fixed  it  there  :  I  took 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  but  that,  out  my  gun,  put  eight  balls  in  it,  and 
though  he  was  jealous  and  attached  lo  looked  down  upon  the  square.  It  was 
hef,  he  was  stern  and  cruel,  and  so  far  crowded  with  the  country  people  in 
from  winning  her  love  since  her  mar-  their  bright-colored  costumes,  chaffer- 
riage,  he  had  rather  estranged  it  by  his  ing  over  their  produce.  I  looked  above 
fits  of  passion  and  ferocity.  As  may  be  them  to  the  tall  campanile  of  the  church 
imagined,  the  portrait,  which  was  really  which  filled  one  side  of  the  square.  ! 
very  successful,  took  some  lime  in  ex-  receded  a  step  and  adjusted  my  gun  on 
ecutign,  the  more  especially  as  we  had  the  ledge  of  the  window  to  my  entire 
to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  Valeria's  satisfaction.  1  then  looked  down  the 
escape.  street  in  which  the  prison  was  situated, 

"  We  are  going  to  be  transferred  to-  and   which  debouched  on  the  square, 

morrow  to  the  prison  at  Foggia,"  she  and    awaited  events.     At  ten  minutes 

said.      "  If.     while    we    were    passing  past  ten  I  saw  the  soldiers  at  the  door 

through  the  market-place,  aoisturbance  of  the  prison  form  up,  and  then  I  knew 

of  some  sort  could  be  created,  as  it  is  that  the  twenty  prisoners  of  whom  they 

market-day,  and  all  the  country  people  formed   the  escort   were  starting  ;  but 

know  .me,  and  are  my  friends,  a  rescue  the  moment  they  began  to  move,  I  fired 

might  be  attempted.     I  .know  how   to  at  the  big  bell  in  the  campanile,  which 

arrange  for  that,   only  they  must  see  responded  with  a  loud  clang.     All  the 

some  chance  of  success    '  people  in  the  square  looked  up.     As  the 

A  bright  thought  suddenly  struck  me  ;  prisoners  entered  the  square,  which  they 

it  was  suggested  by  a  trick  I  had  played  had  to  cross  in  its  whole  breadth,  I  fired 

shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Italy.  again    and    again.     The    bell    banged 

"  You  know  I  am  something  of  a  ma-  twice,  and  the  people  began  to  buzz 
gician,  Valeria ;  you  have  had  proof  of  about.  Now  I  thought,  I  must  let  the 
that.  If  I  create  a  disturbance  by  mag-  old  bell  have  it.  By  the  time  live  more 
ic  tomorrow,  when  you  are  passing  balls  had  struck  the  bell  with  a  resound- 
through  the  market-place,  you  won't  ing  din,  the  whole  square  was  in  com- 
stay  to  wonder  what  is  the  cause  of  the  motion.  A  miracle  was  evidently  in 
confusion,  but  instantly  take  advantage  progress,  or  the  campanile  was  bcwitch- 
o(  it  to  escape."  ed.     People   began    to  run  hither  and 

"Trust  me  for  that,  caro  mio."  thither;  all  the  soldiers  forming  the  es- 

"  And   if    you  escape,  when  shall  we  ^rt  gaped  open-mouthed  at  the  steeple 

meet   again?"  as   the  clangor  continued      As  soon  as 

"  I  am  known  too  well  now  to  risk  the  last  shot  had   been  iired,  I  locked 

another  meeting.     I  shall  be  in  hiding  down  into  the  square  and   saw  all  this, 

with  Croppo,  where  it  will  be  impossible  and    I    saw  that  the  prisoners  were  ai- 

for   you  to  find    me,  nor  white  he  lives  tempting  to  escape,  and   in  more  than 

could    I  ever  dare  to  think  of   leaving  one  instance  had  succeeded,  forthesol- 

him  ;  but  1  shall  never  forget  you" —  diers  began  to  scatter  in  pursuit,  and  the 

and  she  pressed  my  hands  to  her  lips—  country  people  to  form  themselves  into 

■ '  though  I  shall  no  longer  have  the  pict-  impeding  crowds,  as  though  by  accident. 
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buinowhere  could  I  see  Valeria.  When  I  and  unravel  the  mystery  ;  besides,  I  felt 
was  quite  sure  she  had  escaped,  I  went  a  sort  of  traitor  to  the  brave  fiiends  who 
downand  joined  thecrowd.  Isair  three  had  so  generously  offered  me  their hos- 
prisoners  captured  and  brought  back;  pitality,  sol  invented  urgent  private  af- 
aad  when  I  asked  the  ofiicer  in  command  fairs,  which  demanded  my  immediate  re- 
how  many  had  escaped,  he  said  three —  turn  to  Naples,  and  on  the  morning  of 
I  Croppo's  wife,  the  priest,  and  another.  my  departure  found  myself  embraced  by 
When  I  met  my  cavalry  friends  at  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  from  the 
dinner  that  evening,  it  was  amusing  to  colonel  downward,  who,  in  the  fervor 
hear  them  speculate  upon  the  remark-  of  their  kisses,  thrust  sixteen  waxed 
able  occurrence  which  had,  in  fact,  upset  mustache-points  against  jny  cheeks, 
the  wiis  of  the  whole  town.  Priests  and  About  eighteen  months  after  this,  I 
vergers  and  sacristans  had  visited  the  heard  of  the  capture  and  execution  of 
campanile,  and  one  of  them  had  brought  Croppo,  and  I  knew  that  Valeria  was 
away  a  flattened  piece  of  lead,  which  free ;  but  I  had  unexpectedly  inherited 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  bullet  ;  a  property,  and  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
but  the  suggestion  that  eight  bullets  ried.  I  am  now  a  country  gentleman 
could  hfve  hit  the  bell  in  succession  with  a  large  family.  My  sanctum  is 
without  anybody  hearing  a  sound,  was  slocked  with  various  mementoes  of  my 
treated  with  ridicule.  I  believe  the  youthful  adventures,  but  none  awakens 
bell  was  subsequently  exorcised  with  in  me  such  thrilling  memories  as  are  ex* 
holy  water.  I  was  afraid  to  remain  cited^y  ihc  breviary  of  the  brigand  priest 
with  the  regiment  with  my  air-gun  after  and  the  portrait  of  the  brigand's  bride. — 
this,  lest  some  one  should  discover  it,  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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BV    THE    RIGHT    HON.  SIR   LVON  PLAVFAIR,   K.C.B.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

Petroleum  {petri  oleum,  rock  oil)  cth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart.  This  has  no 
has.  within  the  last  generation,  been  the  meaning,  for  vinegar  does  nothing  to 
chief  source  of  light  to  the  poorer  classes  nitre  ;  but  it  causes  a  lively  and  unpleas- 
in  many  countries,  and  soon  it  may  com-  ant  commotioa  when  poured  upon  soda 
pete  with  coal  as  a  source  of  power  in  {varpoi').  Soalso  when  Jeremiah  speaks 
steatn-ships  and  railways.  It  may,  of  washing  with  nitre  and  soap,  there  is 
therefore,  be  interesting  to  the  readers  no  meaning;  though  soda  and  soap  are 
of  Good  Words  to  know  some  facts  in  used  constantly  in  this  relation.  It  is 
regard  to  it  from  a  writer  who  had  some  thus  that  petroleum  in  the  Bible  is  con- 
influence  in  bringing  petroleum  and  its  cealed  under  the  general  word  "salt." 
products  into  economic  use  in  this  coun-  That  word  is  both  generic  and  specific 
try.  in  all  countries.     In  the  latter  limited 

Petroleum  has  been  known  in  some  sense  it  is  sea  or  kitchen  salt.  In  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  it  occurs  native,  more  general  sense  it  includes  a,  vast 
from  theeatliestperiods  of  humanhisto-  number  of  substances,  of  which  Epsom 
ry.  The  sacred  fires  of  the  sun-worship-  salt  and  Glauber  salt  are  familiar  ekam- 
pers  were  fed  by  the  gases  which  issue  pies.'  Theconnection  of  salt  wiih  petro- 
fromit.  The  asphalte  left  by  its  evapora-  leum,  in  biblical  language,  begins  early 
tion  was  the  basis  of  the  mortar  with  in  Genesis,  when  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake 
which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  built,  of  Sodom,  is  called  the  Salt  Sea.  That 
It  seems  to  be  frequently  referred  to  in  sea  abounds  in  petroleum  springs,  and 
the  Bible,  though  biblical  chemistry  is  has  asphalte  on  its  ancient  shores.  Ac- 
much  obscured  by  bad  translation.  As  cordingly  it  has  also  been  called  the  Lake 
tn  instance  of  this,  carbonate  of  soda,  Asphattites.  Many  things  become  corn- 
when  referred  to,  is  translated  nitre,  and  prehenstble  if  we  take  the  generic  term 
is  made  to  do  things  impossible  to  that  salt,  and  apply  it  to  petroleum  and  lis 
substance.  ThusSolomon  tells  us  that  residue,  asphalte.  Lot's  wife,  if  con-  i 
>3  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that  sing-  verted  into  a  pillar  of  common  salt,-'SJlC 
Nkw  Szkus,— Vol.  XZXIX.,  No.  4  33 
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would  have  been  washed  away  by  the  rels  in  1883.  Olher  copious  supplies  of 
first  shower  of  rain  ;  but  a  pillar  of  as-  native  petroleum  have  been  found  in  In- 
phalte.  even  as  a  memorial  of  her,  would  dia,  Burmah,  and  the  Caucasian  lands 
have  bee*n  an  enduring  monument,  and  about  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  last  source 
might  have  been  seen  by  Josephus  and  of  supply  is  of  such  extraordinary  magai- 
his  contemporary,  Clement  of  Rome,  tude  ihat  I  will  refer  lo  it  more  in  detail 
both  of  whom  declare  that  they  saw  it.  at  a  later  part  of  this  article.  I  may 
So  also  when  we  are  told  by  Mark  that  mention,  however,  that  at  Surakhani,  on 
"  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  sacred 
every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  fites  have  been  burning  probably  longer 
salt,"  I  see  a  meaning  only  when  I  rec-  than  recorded  history.  The  priests  al- 
ollect  Ihat,  in  regions  containing  petro-  lege  that  the  fiies  in  their  temple,  fed  by 
leum,  sacrilicial  fires  were  fed  with  this  gas  issuing  from  the  petroleum  below, 
fuel  to  aid  the  burning.  In  like  manner,  have  burned  without  cessation  since  four 
when  Matthew  likens  the  blessed,  first  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
to  salt,  and  immediately  afterward  to  a  Before,  however,  describing  the  uses 
lighted  torch  (For  candles,  as  translated,  of  petroleum,  I  ought  to  say  something 
were  then  unknown),  I  see  the  connec-  as  to  its  probable  origin.  Thifis  not 
lion  in  his  mind.  He  had  just  said  that  thoroughly  understood.  When  we  pre- 
salt  which  had  lost  its  savor  was  only  pare  artificial  petroleum,  we  distil, 
fit  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  at  a  low  red  heat,  the  remains  of  organic 
Now  salt  never  does  lose  its  savor,  %nd  substances  such  as  highly  bituminous 
is  never  fit  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  But  coals  or  shales.  We  know  that  coal  has 
petroleum  does  lose  its  essence  by  expos-  been  produced  by  plant  life,  so,  when 
ure,  and,  out  of  the  residue,  the  an-  we  extract  petroleum  from  it,  we  natar- 
cients  used  to  make  asphalte  pavements,  ally  look  to  organic  matters  as  its  ulti- 
as  they  do  at  the  present  day.  I  only  mate  source.  Nevertheless,  petroleum 
give  some  reasons  for  my  belief  that  the  occurs  in  many  geological  formations 
salt  of  the  Bible,  in  its  genetic  sense,  where  organic  life  has  only  sparsely  ex- 
was  often  applied  to  petroleum  ;  but  I  isted.  If  petroleum  be  a  result  of  a 
admit  at  the  same  time  that  the  readers  slow  distillation  of  organic  matter,  where 
of  Goo^  W&rds  ought  not  to  attach  are  the  residues  of  distillation?  They 
much  importance  to  my  opinions  on  any  are  never  found  in  (he  borings  for  wells. 
subject  of  biblical  criticism.  Nor  does  petroleum  when  examinad  by 
Petroleum  occurs  as,  a  greenish  or  the  microscope  exhibit  the  least  traces 
dark-colored  fluid  in  many  countries,  of  organized  structures. 
In  small  quantity  it  occasionally  occurs  The  range  of  geological  formations  in 
in  England.  I  found  a  welt  of  it  in  Der-  which  petroleum  is  found  is  consider- 
byshire  many  years  ago,  and  induced  able.  In  the  Caspian  Sea  it  is  found  in 
the  late  Mr.  Young  to  establish  a  manu-  tertiary  sands,  having  a  comparatively 
factory  of  burning  oil,  and  ultimately  of  moi^erii  origin  in  a  geological  sense, 
parafline  candles.  This  suggestion  led  But,  in  Canada,  it  occurs  as  low  down 
gradually,  in  his  energetic  hands,  to  the  as  the  Silurian  formation  and  in  the  low- 
great  petroleum  industry  which  has  car-  er  parts  of  the  Devonian,  while  in  Penn- 
ried  cheap  light  into  the  houses  of  the  sylvania  it  is  in  the  upper  series  of  the 
poor.  Thesmallsupply  of  native  petro-  Devonian,  below  the  coal  measures, 
leumof  Derbyshiresoonbecameexhaust-  An  elementary  knowledge  of  geology 
ed,  but  the  discovery  that  it  could  be  shows  that  these  facts  render  it  difhcult 
distilled  out  in  Boghead  coal  and  bitu-  to  connect  petroleum  with  pre-existing 
minous  shales  gave  a  great  impulse  to  organic  d'bris.  Ordinary  rocks  result 
its  manufacture.  In  1859,  America  be-  from  the  waste  of  pre-existing  systems, 
gan  to  introduce  native  petroleum  from  or  are  pushed  up  by  volcanic  energy 
PennsylvanJan  wells.  During  that  year  from  central  depths.  Neptunists  coold 
eighty  thousand  barrels  were  supplied  to  not  explain  the  formation  of  petroleum 
commerce,  and  that  quantity  was  thought  by  aqueous  action  ;  for  it  is  so  light  that 
to  be  immense,  though  it  was  insignifi-  it  would  float  on  the  top  of  water,  and 
cant  compared  with  the  present  supply,  would  not  be  buried  by  deposit.  Vul- 
which  reached  thirty-seven  million  bar-  canistsof  the  old  school  would  be  «gp(l- 
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ly  perplexed,  because  petroleum  is  so  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
volatile  that  heat  would  convert  it  into  nourishing  it  while  they  survive,  and 
vapor,  and  it  would  be  dissipated.  In-  even  when  they  fall  they  give  new  nutri- 
deed,  I  recollect  an  instance  of  this  kind  ment  to  the  parent  stem.  We  probably 
in  a  quarry  near  Dysart,  in  Fifeshire,  may  soon  have  a  better  theory,  and  when 
where  every  fragment  of  stone  freshly-  it  comes  I  will  embrace  it. 
broken  smelled  of  petroleum.  If  I  am  asked  to  define  petroleum,  I 
Is  then  petroleum  cosmic  ?  Perhaps  should  have  to  answer  by  giving  3  gen- 
the  question  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  ap-  eral  chemical  formula  which,  at  first 
pears.  Recent  observations  on  the  tail  sight,  might  look  puzzling.  It  belongs 
of  the  great  comet  which  adorned  the  to  the  series  of  hydrocarbons,  C. 
heavens  not  long  since  showed  that  it  H*'+',  or  to  a  group  of  bodies  contain- 
contained  hydrocarbons  very  similar  to  ing  double  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  to 
petroleum.  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  those  of  carbon,  with  two  more  of 
that  the  comet  was  a  huge  petroleum  hydrogen  in  addition.  It  contains  rather 
lamp  rushing  through  space ;  still  the  more  hydrogen  than  olefiant  gas,  the 
detection  of  hydrocarbons  in  it  is  a  sig-  chief  illuminating  agent  of  coal  gas,  for 
oificant  fact.  It  lends  considerable  sup*  that  and  it»  numerous  congeners  have 
port  to  the  idea  that  petroleum  is  being  the  general  formula  C°.  H'".  The  need 
continually  formed  anew  in  the  deeper  of  such  a  general  formula  as  I  have  giv- 
parts  of  the  earth.  In  all  petroleum  en  for  the  complex  fluid  called  petro- 
wells  water  is  also  found.  In  the  depths  leum  is  manifest  when  I  state  that  it  con- 
of  the  earth  there  is  probably  a  large  tains  members  of  the  same  family  of 
abundance  of  compounds  of  the  metals  hydrocarbons,  varying  from  the  solid 
with  carbon,  for  we  And  them  in  basaltic  parafiine,  with  which  all  ordinary  can- 
and  other  rocks.  When  the  crust  of  the  dies  are  now  made,  to  the  most  volatile 
earth  becomes  fissured,  water  would  liquids  nearly  resembling  gases.  Here 
reach  these  at  a  high  temperature,  and  I  cannot  help  interpolating  an  anecdote 
be  decomposed,  its  oxygen  passing  over  as  to  how  paraffine  candles  were  thought 
to  the  metals,  while  the  carbon  and  hy-  of.  This  solid  wax  from  tar  had  been 
drof^D  would  unite  to  produce  hydro-  discovered  by  Keichenbach,  but  was  so 
carbons,  the  most  common  form  of  rare  when  I  first  became  Professtxr  of 
which  is  petroleum.  The  gaseous  by-  Chemistry  that  I  was  proud  in  having  a 
drocarbons,  formed  by  the  same  action,  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  a  bottle  to  show 
are  pent  up  in  these  cavities,  and,  when  my  students.  Qne  cold  day  Mr.  Young 
a  boring  is  made  for  a  well,  force  up  called  upon  me  with  some  Derbyshire 
the  peltoleum  frequently  as  high  foun-  p>etroleum,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
lains.  Wells  of  this  substance  are  gen-  the  solid  crystals  floating  in  it  could  be. 
erally  found  at  the  base  of  mountain  I  answered  that  they  must  be  paraffine, 
ranges,  as  of  the  Alleghanies  in  Ameri-  and  asked  whether  he  could  not  prepare 
ca,or  of  the  Caucasus  in  Russia.  These  sufficient  for  me.  to  make  two  candles- 
elevations  indicate  cavities,  fissures,  or  Wiih  these  I  lighted  the  desk  on  the 
crevasses  below,  and  into  these,  as  into  lecture  table  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
a  receiver,  the  hydrocarbons  may  have  and  pointed  out  that  though  the  cost  of 
been  distilled  and  become  condensed,  these  candles  was  more  than  twenty  shil- 
This  is  only  a  theory,  but  it  is  the  one  lings  each,  yet  before  long  they  would 
which  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  my  become  the  common  candle  of  the  coun- 
mind  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  is  a  comfort*  try.  This  safe  prophecy  has  long  since 
ing  one,  for  while  we  find  forests  disap-  been  realized,  for  paraffine  is  now  manu- 
pearing  from  the  earth,  and  coal  being  factured  in  thousands  of  tons  annually, 
exhausted  without  being  formed  afresh.  There  is  an  island  on  the  eastern  side  of 
petroleum,  which  as  fuel  has  about  twice  the  Caspian  Sea  called  Tchehken,  where 
the  value  of  coal,  is  being  constantly  the  very  cliffs  are  stated  to  be  composed 
formed  and  deposited  in  nature's  reser-  of  crude  paraffine,  or  "ozokerit, "while 
voirs-  I  have  admitted  that  this  is  east  of  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  same 
nothing  more  than  a  theory,  and,  as  such,  shore,  "  there  are  immense  hills  of  ozo- 
the  practical  mind  is  accustomed  to  look  kerit  and  petroleum,"  according  to  the  ■ 
upon   it   with  contempt.     But  theories  statements  of  travellers.     IntermediatoQiC 
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between  the  solid  parafline  and  burning 
oil  there  is  another  oil  Rtied  for  lubri- 
cating machineiy.  In  some  kinds  of  pe- 
troleum and  parafline  oil  distilled  from 
shale  this  is  neither  important  in  quan- 
tity nor  in  quality,  though  in  ihe  heavier 
kinds  of  petroleum,  such  as  that  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  it  exists  in  abundance. 
Besides  this  lubricating  oil,  there  is  also 
in  the  tars,  at  present  barbarously  reject- 
ed as  useless,  volatile  benzole  and  cer- 
tain solids  known  as  naphthaline  and 
anthracene-  From  the  benzole  can  be 
made  those  beautiful  aniline  colors 
known  as  mauve  and  magenta  ;  while 
oulof  the  solid  naplhaline  and  anthracene 
can  be  prepared  alizarin,  the  red  color 
nf  madder,  and  also  indigOf  the  staple 
tflue  dye.  In  the  futuredevelopmentof 
the  native  petroleum  industry  these  high- 
er products  are  likely  to  be  a  very  im- 
poiiant  branch  of  production.  As  com- 
petition becomes  keen,  these  waste  prod- 
ucts may  become  the  largest  source  of 
profit. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  how  larf^ely  pe- 
troleum has  become  an  article  ol  indus- 
trial necessity,  and  how  much  more  it 
will  enter  into  manufactures  when  the 
present  waste  products  of  the  heavier 
kinds  are  applied,  as  they  are  sure  to 
be,  to  the  preparation  of  staple  colors, 
such  as  alizarin  and  indiyo.  Already 
the  madder  agriculture  of  Holland  and 
Turkey  has  been  seriously  inflaenced  by 
artificial  alizarin,  and,  before  many 
years,  our  Indian  fields  of  indigo  will 
suffer  by  that  famous  blue  dye  being 
made  out  of  the  products  of  the  heavier 
kinds  of  petroleur;).  For  the  present, 
however,  the  great  consumption  of  pe- 
troleum, whether  it  is  louiid  naturally, 
or  made  artificially,  as  in  Scotl.ind,  by 
the  distillation  of  bituminous  shales,  is 
for  ihe  production  of  light.  I  have  ex- 
plained already  that  though  it  contains 
a  little  more  hydrogen  than  olefiant  gas, 
it  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  lie 
viewed  as  essentially  belim^^ing  lo  the 
group  of  "olifenes."  Now,  asuleliant 
gas  is  the  chief  illuminating  ingredient 
of  rich  coal  gas,  telined  petroleum,  as 
well  as  solid  parithne,  made  inio  can- 
dlts,  may  be  locked  upon  as  repte- 
senlalivc  of  all  that  is  illumirialing  in 
codt  gas,  without  being  diluted  or  con- 
laminated  by  unnecessary  ingredients. 
A  parufhne  candle  is  in  reality  a  port- 
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able  gas  machine.  The  charred  fibres 
of  the  wick  are  the  retorts  in  which  the 
gas  is  manufactured  for  use,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  wanted.  A  petroleum 
lamp  is  the  same  httle  gas  factory,  in 
which  the  oil  is  sucked  up  by  the  capil- 
lary attraction  of  the  wick,  and  there  is 
converted  into  gas  just  in  proportion  to 
its  requirements.  Unluckily  ordinary 
refined  petroleum  has  an  otfensive  smell, 
though  this  is  gradually  disappearine  as 
the  manufacture  improves.  In  the  bet- 
ter varieties,  now  burned* in {;ood  houses 
under  the  name  of  crystal  or  water  oil, 
there  is  little  to  be  desired  in  this  re- 
spect. 

In  America,  where  the  abundance  of 
petroleum  leads  to  considerable  inven- 
tiveness in  its  use,  I  have  seen  applica- 
tions of  it  which  have  not  apparently 
been  adooted  in  this  country.  I  hap- 
pened this  autumn  to  visit  various  large 
houses  in  country  districts  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  were  lighted  with  beautiful 
while  gas.  On  inquiring  into  the 
sources  of  supply,  I  found  there  was  no 
gas  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  that  com- 
mon air  saturated  with  a  light  petroleum 
naphtha  was  being  burned.  A  tank 
containing  the  latter  was  buried  in  the 
garden,  while  a  small  machine  in  the 
basement  of  the  house,  worked  by  fall- 
ing weights,  drove  common  air  through 
this  tank.  Theairsaturated  with  naphtha 
returned  from  the  garden  to  the  house 
and  burned  in  every  room  exactly  like 
gas.  Again,  I  stayed  some  weeks  in  a 
seaside  watering- place  called  Nahant. 
The  town,  to  all  appearances,  was  well 
Irghled  with  gas.  And  so  it  was,  but 
the  gas  was  manufactured  at  each  lamp. 
A  small  holder  of  light  petroleum  drop- 
ped its  contents  on  a  heated  disk  which 
converted  it  into  gas,  and  this  was 
burned,  and  had  alt  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  gas  illumination.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  a  few  days  before  I  left  that  I 
found  out  the  absence  of  ordinary  gas 
from  the  town,  though  I  conslaQily 
piissed  Ihe  street  lamps.  7'his  adapta- 
bility of  petroleum  to  give  a  pure  white 
light  is  the  cause  of  its  singularly  rapid 
diffusion  in  different  countries.  The 
prejudices  of  the  people  in  India  are 
rapidly  giving  way,  so  that  the  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  in  our  Indian 
possessions  has  been  increasing  about  too 
per  cent  annually.      In  Cb^na.  i^\f9fV'> 
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snmptioD  is  also  rapidly  increasing.  Of 
AmeiicaD  pelioleum  alone,  India  last 
year  consumed  94,000  tons,  Japan  56,- 
000,  and  China  83,000  tons.  As  Ameri- 
can oil  is  thus  penetrating  so  extensively 
and  rapidly  into  the  great  Eastern,  as 
well  as  into  the  European  markets,  it 
would  appear  to  be  beyond  competition. 
Nevertheless,  a  formidable  competition 
is  arising  in  Russia.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  there  are  vast  deposits 
of  petroleum,  and  these,  though  they 
have  scarcely  yet  been  opened,  already 
amount  to  one  sixth  of  the  American 
production  The  old  proverb  says,  "It 
is  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,"  and  it  is  a 
much  farther  cry  to  (he  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  But  if  the  reader  will  look 
at  the  map  he  will  see  that  i  railway, 
just  opened  between  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian,  and  Batoum,  on  the  Black  Rea, 
alters  the  geographical  position  exceed- 
ingly. Baku  is  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
petroleum  industry.  The  oil-bearing 
strata  stretch  from  Baku,  past  the  Island 
of  Tcheliken,  300  mriles  across  the  Cas- 
pian, through  the  great  steppes  of  Tur- 
kestan, until  it  is  lost  close  to  the  Hima- 
layas. The  bottom  of  the  Caspian  must 
contain  much  oil,  for  naphtha  springs 
occur  in  that  sea,  and  may  be  lighted 
by  throning  a  match  upon  the  water, 
where  oil  is  seen  floating.  Baku  is 
situated  on  the  Apsheron  peninsula,  with 
an  area  of  laoo  square  miles,  through- 
out which  there  are  oil-bearing  strata  ; 
but  as  yet  only  three  square  miles  have 
been  worked.  The  accounts  of  this  dis- 
trict given  by  O'Donovan  in  his  wonder- 
ful ride  to  Merv,  by  Mr.  Marvin,  Colonel 
Stewart,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  and  others, ' 
have  made  the  district  familiar  to  us. 
Without  putting  too  much  stress  on 
their  singular  descriptions  of  fountains 
of  petroleum  300  feet  high,  wasting 
themselves  into  petroleum  ilakes,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  there  are  40a 
wells  of  oil  in  the  small  exi^ored  area. 
Around  it  the  hamlet  of  Baku  has  be- 
come a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants.  The 
price  of  petroleum  at  these  wells  is  less 
than  that  of  water.  The  crude  oil  has 
been  selling  at  4d.  per  barrel  of  40  gal- 
lons. Still  all  this  resource  of  petroleum 
is  worth  little  if  it  cannot  be  purified 
cheaply  and  be  transported  economically. 
This  difficulty  has  been  solved  by  the 
ability  and  energy  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Nobel, 
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a  practical  engineer.  He  is  of  Swedish 
extraction,  and  has  become  the  Rus- 
sian oil  king.  Mr.  Nobel  has  built 
steam  fleets  entirely  for  the  quick  trans- 
port of  the  finished  oil,  and  these  steam- 
ers are  propelled  by  the  refuse  of  the 
distillation.  The  refined  oils  pass  by 
pipes  to  the  end  of  a  jetty,  and  aie 
pumped  directly  into  the  holds.  These 
ships,  when  they  reach  harbor,  pump 
the  petroleum  into  specially  constructed 
railway  vans  or  reservoirs,  twenty-five  of 
which  form  a  train.  When  this  arrives  at 
its  destination,  the  petroleum  is  again 
pumped  out  into  distributing  tanks,  of 
which  there  are  many  of  varying  capac- 
ity throughout  Russia.  In  this  way 
American  petroleum  has  been  driven  out 
of  Russia,  while  Caucasian  petroleum  has 
taken  its  place.  This  would  not  affect 
the  rest  of  Europe  greatly,  were  it  not 
that  the  Russian  oil  king  is  already  pour- 
ing petroleum  through  the  Baltic  into 
Germany  ;  and  he  is  preparing  to  flood 
the  Mediterranean  and  India  through 
the  Black  Sea,  by  the  railway  connecting 
Baku  with  Batoum,  or,  to  speak  more 
generally,  the  Caspian  with  the  Black 
Sea.  If  these  ventures  have  a  com- 
mercial success,  there  is,  undoubtedly, 
petroleum  in  the  Caucasian  lands  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  world  with  that  com- 
modity for  a  prolonged  period  of  its  his- 
tory. Already,  in  different  pans  of 
Russia,  both  steamboats  and  railway 
locomotives  are  driven  by  burning  the 
waste  of  petroleum  under  the  boilers. 
It  will  certainly  be  a  marvel,  but  one 
which  may  be  before  long  realized,  to 
see  a  petroleum  fleet  laden  at  Batoum 
with  Caucasian  oil,  pass  through  the 
Suez  Canal  without  the  aid  of  coal. 
This  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  tBe 
stokers,  who  have  a  bad  time  in  the  Red 
Sea,  one  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  ; 
for  petroleum  ships  require  no  stoking 
to  their  (ires.  For  myself,  I  should  like 
to  see  such  a  Russian  invasion  of  India 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  a  peaceful, 
industrial  competition.  If  a  trade  of 
this  kind  could  be  established  with  a 
good  profit,  a  warlike  invasion  by  the 
Himalayas  would  be  an  absurdity,  for 
peaceful  commerce  with  Russia  would 
tend  more  to  the  security  of  our  Indian 
empire  than  all  our  diplomatic  watch- 
fulness in  Central  Asia. — Good  Words.    . 
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Bright-faced  maiden,  bright-souled  maideo. 

What  is  this  that  1  must  hear  7 
Is  thy  heait  with  sorrow  laden, 

Is  thine  eye  dimmed  with  a  tear? 
Can  .it  be  that  lips  so  sweetly 

Rounded  to  be  kindly  kissed. 
Could  be  twisted  indiscreetly 

To  that  vile  woid  Pessimist} 
Not  for  thine  own  ills  Ihou  weepest ; 

Softly  feathered  is  thy  nest ; 
When  thou  wakest,  when  thou  steepest, 

Thou  art  foituned  with  the  best. 
But  thy  sisters  and  thy  brothers 

Pierced  with  many  a  woful  smart. 
Dying  children,  wailing  mothers, 

Fret  thy  nerve,  and  stab  thy  heart. 
In  the  country,  in  the  city, 

Godless  deeds,  a  loveless  list 
Stir  thy  blood  and  move  thy  pity, 

And  thou  art  a  Pessimist. 
Storms  and  wars  and  tribulations. 

Fevered  passions'  reinless  tide. 
With  insane  hallucinations 

Mingled  travel  far  and  wide. 
Can  there  be  an  Eye  inspecting 

Things  so  tumbling  in  pell-mell. 
With  a  cool  control  directing 

Such  a  hotbed,  such  a  hell  ? 
Nay,  sweet  maid,  but  think  more  slowly  ; 

Though  this  thing  and  that  be  sad, 
'Tis  a  logic  most  unholy 

That  the  gross  of  things  is  bad ; 
'Tis  a  trick  of  melancholy, 

Tainting  life  with  death's  alloy ; 
Or  in  wisdom,  or  in  folly. 

Nature  still  delights  in  joy. 
Dost  Ihou  hear  of  starving  sinners  f 

Nine  and  ten  or  ninelynine. 
Many  thousands  eat  good  dinners, 

Many  hundreds  quaff  good  wine. 
Hast  thou  seen  a  score  of  cripples? 

Equal  legs  are  not  uncommon ; 
If  you  know  one  fool  that  tipples. 

Thousands  drink  not — man  and  woman  ; 
Tell  me,  if  you  know,  how  many 

Murders  happen  in  the  town  ? 
One  a-year,  perhaps,  if  any  ; 

Should  that  weigh  your  heart  quite  down  ? 
No  doubt,  if  you  read  the  paper). 

You  will  find  a  strange  hotch-potch, — 
Doling  dreams,  deltriou?  capers. 

Many  a  blunder,  blot  and  blolth  ;  C /-\/-\t~i\r> 
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Bags  of  windf  speculation, 

babblement  of  small  and  great, 
Cheating,   swindling,  peculation. 

Squabblement  of  Church  and  State; 
Miners  blown  up,  humbugs  shown  up. 

Beaten  vives,  insulted  b tides, 
Kaving  preachers,  witless  teachers, 

Luna  lies  apd  suicides. 
Drains  and  cesspools,  faintings,  feveis. 

Poisoned  cats  and  stolen  collies. 
Simple  women,  gay  deceivers, 

Every  sort  and  size  of  follies, 
Wandering  M.P.'s  brainless  babble. 

Deputations,  meetings,  dinners, 
Riots  of  the  lawless  rabble. 

Purple  sins  of  West-End  sinners  ; 
Diiving,  dicing,  drinking,  dancing. 

Spirit-rapping,  ghostly  stuff. 
Bubble  schemes,  and  deft  financing. 

When  the  shares  are  blown  -enough. 
All  this  is  true  ;    when  men  cut  capers 

That  make  the  people  talk  or  stare, 
To-morrow,  when  you  ope  the  papers. 

You're  sure  to  find  your  antics  there. 
But  you  and  I  and  all  our  neighbors, 

Meanwhile  in  pure  and  peaceful  ways. 
With  link  on  link  of  fruitful  labors. 

Draw  out  our  chain  of  happy  days..  ^ 

See  things  as  they  arc  ;    be  sober;  ■ 

Balance  well  life's  loss  and  gain  : 
If  to-day  be  chill  October, 

Summer  suns  will  come  again. 
Are  bleak  winds  forever  sighing? 

Do  daik  clouds  forever  lower  ? 
Are  your  friends  all  dead  and  dying  ? 

All  your  sweetness  turned  to  sour? 
Great  men  no  doubt  have  sometimes  small  ways, 

But  a  horse  is  not  an  ass. 
And  a  black  snake  is  not  always 

Lurking  in  the  soft  green  grass. 
Don't  be  hasty,  gentle  lady ; 

In  this  whirl  of  diverse  things 
Keep  your  footing,  and  with  steady 

Poise  control  your  equal  wings. 
All  things  can't  to  all  be  pleasant, 

I  love  bitter,  you  love  sweet ; 
Some  faint  when  a  cat  is  present. 

Rats  find  babies'  cheeks  a  treat. 
If  all  tiny  things  were  tall  things. 

If  all  petty  things  were  grand. 
Where  would  greatness  be,  when  all  things 

On  one  common  level  stand  ? 
Do  you  think  the  wingM  breezes 

Fraught  with  healthy  ventilation. 
When  a  tender  infant  sneezes 

Should  retreat  with  trepidation  ? 
When  dry  Earth  to  Heaven  is  calling 

For  soft  rain  and  freshening  dew,  r~-  i 
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Shalt  the  rain  refrain  from  falling 

Lest  my  lady  wet  her  shoe? 
Fools  still  rush  to  rash  conclusions, 

And  the  mole-eyed  minion  man 
Talks  of  tioubles  and  confusions, 

When  he  sees  not  half  the  plan. 
Spare  to  blame  and  fear  to  cavil, 

With  short  leave  dismiss  your  pain, 
Let  no  fretful  fancies  revel 

In  the  sanctum  of  your  brain. 
Use  no  magnifying  glasses 

To  change  molehills  into  mountains, 
Nor  on  every  ill  that  passes 

Pour  hot  tears  from  bitter  fountains. 
Trust  in  God  and  know  your  duty, 

Some  good  things  are  in  your  power ; 
Every  day  will  bring  its  booty 

From  the  labor  of  the  hour. 
Never  reck  what  fools  are  prating, 

Work  and  wait,  let  sorrow  lie; 
Live  and  love ;    have  done  with  hating, 

Goethe  says — and  so  say  I. 

■ — Blackwood's  Magasitu. 
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"  Lbs  Contes  d'Hoffmann,"  a  col-  English  public,  with  this  result,  how- 
lection  of  short  tales  translated  from  the  ever,  that  lasting  damage  has  been  done 
German,  was  better  known  to  the  last  to  the  fame  of  an  author  of  almost 
than  to  the  present  generation  of  general  unique  imaginative  power.  It  was  in  his 
readers.  Indeed,  we  may  almost  say,  as  short,  vigorous,  fantastic  pieces,  of 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  that  it  was  which  he  wrote  an  extraordinary  num- 
hardlykoown  toeilhergeneration,  for  al-  ber,  and  which  he  collected  together 
though  the  French  can  boast  of  a  respect-  under  the  title  of  "  FanlasiestUcke  in 
able  translation  of  the  more  famous  Callol's  Manier,"  "  Serapionsbiitder," 
stories,  we  have  had  to  content  ourselves  and  "  Nachtstiicke,"  that  Hoffmann  was 
with  a  version  of  some  half-dozen  of  them  at  his  best ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  he 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  himself  set  no  value  on  those  works 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s  which  called  for  more  sustained  effort, 
indefatigable  genius,  are  all  more  or  less  for  he  never  liked  the  ' '  Elixiere  des  Teu- 
feeble  efforts  at  translation.  Thus  this  fels,"  and  never  completed  "  Lebensan- 
singular  fact  presents  itself,  that  while  sichten  des  Katers  Murr"  ("Tom  Cat 
Hoffmann  had  achieved  a  considerable  Murr's  Philosophy  of  Life"),  which, 
popularity  upon  the  Continent,  in  Eng-  though  a  masterpiece  as  far  as  it  goes,  we 
land  his  works  were  well-nigh  unread,  cannot  doubt  the  author  felt  himself  uu- 
and  certainly  unappreciated.  The  cause  able  to  finish.  These  short  pieces,  orig- 
of  this,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  was  the  inally  written  for  no  other  purpose  than 
early  publication  of  his  perhaps  most  to  replenish  a  chronically  empty  purse, 
ambitious,  but  certainly  weakest  and  arefullofmostexquisiiehumor,  brilliant 
most  disagreeable  work,  "  Elixiere  des  wit,  and  trenchant  satire.  At  times,  it 
Teufels,"  The  success  which  had  at-  is  true,  he  deals  in  horrors  which  are 
tended  the  production  of  Matthew  Greg-  rather  apt  to  disgust  than  attract  the 
ory  Lewis's  "Monk"  at  an  earlier  date  reader;  but  in  the  tales  with  which  we 
may  have  misled  some  over-enthusiastic  are  at  present  concerned  this  fault  is 
admirer  of  Hoffmann  to  present  the  in-  scarcely  to  be  detected.  There  ate 
sane  ravings  of  Brother  Medardus  to  the  many  persons,  doubtless,  artio  will  fait  u 
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teethe  beauties  and  eagerly  point  out  not  apparently  interfere  with  his  studies; 
ihe  blemishes  of  these  extraordinary  for,  whatever  may  be  said  to  his  dis- 
tales;  but  that  isonly  natural  where  so  credit,  idleness  was  not  oneof  hisfaults, 
many  are  incapable  of  appreciating  gen-  as  he  passed  Ihe  necessary  examinations 
uine  humor  and  prone  lo  resent  anything  with  success,  and  at  Ihe  age  of  nineteen 
but  com  m  on  place  situations  in  fiction  as  entered  the  profession  as  Auscultator,  a 
the  greatest  of  crimes.  Our  advice  to  sort  of  articled  clerk.  Kdnigsberg,  after 
all  such  is  to  abstain  from  an  attempt  to  the  love  episode,  being  a  somewhat  un- 
understand  Hoffmann,  for  certainly  he  interesting  place  for  him,  he  obtained 
did  not  write  these  tales  for  such  read-  an  appointment  under  another  uncle, 
ers.  who  was  a  lawyer  of  some  standing  at 
To  the  due  appreciation  of  Hoffmann's  Glogau  in  Silesia.  Here  he  remained 
works  some  account  of  his  life  and  char-  for  two  years,  and  in  the  summer  of  his 
acter  would  seem  necessary,  although  last  year  he  went  to  Dresden  for  a  holi- 
his  life  exhibits  no  particularly  romantic  day.  At  Dresden  he  was  induced  to 
situations  and  is  chiefly  marked  as  one  gamble,  and  bis  success  was  so  great 
of  a  somewhat  Bohemian  type,  while  a  that  he  was  quite  horrorstruck,  and  de- 
strong  feature  in  his  character  is  the  not  tennined  thereafter  never  to  touch  a 
uncommon  one  of  a  rooted  aversion  to  card  during  his  life — a  vow  which,  be  it 
bores.  It  was  this,  in  fact,  that  drove  said  to  his  honor,  he  steadfastly  kept, 
him  from  the  tediousness  of  the  Berlin  His  experience  on  this  occasion  and  the 
literary  tea-table  to  the  more  lively  com-  feelings  of  horror  which  seized  him  are 
pany  at  the  tavern,  and  finally  to  his  undoubtedly  the  groundwork  of  one 
ruin  and  death  He  was  born  at  K^-  of  his  most  dramatic  pieces,  called 
nigsberg,  in  Prussia,  on  the  24th  of  SpitlerglUck  which  he  afterward  placed 
January,  1776.  and  was  reared  under  in  the  SerapionsbtiJder  Collection, 
the  roof  of  his  maternal  grandmother.  When  he  came  back  to  Berlin  in  1798, 
since,  owing  lo  some  unfortunate  matri-  he  passed  the  "examen  rigorosum" 
monial  misunderstandings,  his  father  with  such  honors  that  his  examiners 
deserted  his  family  when  our  author  was  recomended  him  for  immediate  employ- 
only  three  years  old.  His  early  educa-  ment  under  Government,  and  finally  in 
tion  was  undertaken  by  his  uncle  Otto,  1800  he  was  appointed  Assessor  in 
a  man  little  calculated  to  attract.a  quick  Posen  in  Poland.  At  Posen  Hoffmann 
child  tike  the  young  Hoffmann,  for  he  found  himself  somewhat  lonely  at  first, 
was  a  rigid,  methodical,  and  pedantic  as  he  was  to  a  great  extent  cut  off  from 
man.  The  pupil,  however,  seems  to  the  society  of  the  artists  who  were  his 
have  suffered  but  little  from  such  unge-  friends  at  Berlin  and  Glogau,  but  he  set 
nial  tutorship  ;  for  we  find  that  when  he  lo  work  assiduouslv  at  painting  and 
proceeded  in  due  course  to  the  Reformed  music,  in  the  latter  of  which  arts  it  was 
School  he  gained  the  approval  of  his  his  particular  ambition  to  shine.  The 
masters  as  a  boy  well  grounded  in  ele-  tedium  of  the  humdrum  life  at  Posen, 
meniary  knowledge.  As  a  schoolboy  however,  began  to  pall  upon  him,  and, 
Hoffmann  gave  decided  proof  of  his  love  finding  his  companions  and  society  in 
of  music  and  drawing,  and,  with  his  general  excessively  dull,  he  took  to  crit- 
uncle  for  a  subject,  he  made  great  prog-  icising  them  in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
ress  in  the  art  of  caticature,  an  art  give  offence.  No  one  likes  lo  be  salir- 
which  he  developed  to  such  perfection  ized,  be  Ihe  satire  ever  so  witty,  but  to 
that  i^  cost  him  dearly  in  after  life.  To  be  caricatured  under  the  most  ludicrous 
Ihe  University  of  Konigsberg  was  his  yet  unmistakable  aspects,  was  an  offence 
next  step  in  Hfe,  for  the  purpose  of  hardly  to  be  pardoned.  Yet  Hoffmann, 
studying  law,  a  profession  which  was  from  sheer  devilry,  and  from  a  desire 
considered  as  hereditary  in  his  family,  for  anything  which  would  rouse  the  soci- 
While  there  the  young  man  fell  desper-  ety  at  Posen  from  its  Head  level  of  re- 
ately  in  love  with  a  girl  to  whom  he  spectablc  inanity,  persuaded  a  friend  to 
was  giving  music-lessons.  Her  parents,  aid  him  in  perpetrating  an  outrageous 
however,  objected  to  the  alliance,  and  practical  joke.  His  coadjutor  appeared 
hehad  to  solace  himself  with  the  thought  disguised  as  an  Italian  hawker  at  ; 
that   his  heart  was  broken.     This  did  "        ■■      -   '    •--   -i--    "-'-  - 


masquerade    attended    by  the   i/iie  of      i 
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Posen,  and  distiibuted  Hoffmann's  too  From  this  time,  however,  he  was  unre- 
evident  caricatures  to  the  company  as-  milting  in  his  labors,  and  produced  his 
sembled,  taking  care  to  place  them  in  fascinating  stories  wiih  incredible  swift- 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  most  ncss.  In  1813  he  again  attempted  to 
willing  to  make  use  of  them.  The  joke  conduct  theatrical  music  al  Dresden  and 
was  only  t'oo  successful,  and  the  conse-  Leipsic,  and  again  failed  owing  to  the 
quence  was  that  news  of  it  was  sent  to  state  of  the  country  and  Napoleon's  can- 
Berlin,  and,  instead  of  receiving  a  pat-  nons.  He  never  despaired,  however, 
ent  as  Rath  at  Posen,  as  had  been  intend-  and,  though  sadly  light  of  purse,  he  was 
ed,  Hoffmann  had  to  content  himself  always  light  of  heart.  Having  found 
with  the  same  position  at  Plozk,  which  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  by  means  of 
to  him  meanl  exile.  At  Plozk,  however,  theatrical  enterprise  a  blank,  he  returned 
he  found  a  wife,  and  in  a  short  time  he  to  Berlin,  and  by  the  interest  of  his 
was  transferred  Jo  Warsaw.  At  the  friends  was  reinstated  in  the  legal  pro- 
Polish  capital  Hoffmann  was  in  his  ele<  fession  as  Rath  in  Berlin.  He  now  de- 
ment. His  talents,  especially  in  music,  voted  himself  to  writing  with  that  in- 
soon  gained  him  many  acquaintances,  dustry  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
and  he  here  met  Hilzig,  who  became  his  him,  and  for  seven  or  eight  years  pro- 
most  intimate  friend;  in  his  leisure  duced  with  comparative  ease  those  mar- 
hours  he  undertook  the  superintendence  vellous  tales  which  made  him  in  Berlin 
of  a  musical  institution,  which  he  named  the  wonder  of  his  day.  We  hjve  already 
a  Ressoutce,  busying  himself  with  ar-  hinted  at  his  partiality  for  the  tavern, 
ranging  the  rooms  of  an  old  palace  which  and  his  dislike  of  the  dilettanti  tea-iable. 
was  hired  by  some  of  his  admirers,  and  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  Hoffmann 
painting  designs  for  the  walls  and  ceil*  showed  a  sublime  contempt  for  all  con* 
ings  thereof.  The  Ressource  was  a  ventionality  and  semblance  of  rcspecta- 
complete  success.  Concerts,  in  which  bility.  His  friends  endeavored  without 
Hoffmann  took  the  leading  part,  were  success  to  allure  him  from  the  baleful 
given,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  influence  of  the  wine-house;  but  the 
reached  the  zeniih  of  his  ambition — a  most  they  could  get  him  to  do  was  to 
public  recognition  thai  he  was  a  master  consent  to  a  convivial  meeting  once  a 
of  his  best  beloved  art.  The  battle  of  week  at  his  own  house,  when  he  read 
Jena,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  this,  them  one  of  his  stories  which  appeared 
and  by  way  of  a  crowning  misfortune  he  under  the  title  of  "Serapionsbiuder." 
was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  For  some  months  before  his  death  he 
fever.  When  he  recovered  he  found  was  attacked  by  creeping  paralysis,  but 
himself  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  he  would  not,  even  when  it  reached  his 
with  a  wife  and  children  to  support,  and  hands,  forego  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
in  despair  he  hastened  to  Berlin.  His  his  marvellous  imagination,  and  on  the 
intention  was  to  live  by  art,  but  art  at  24th  of  June,  1882,  he  died  while  en- 
that  time  was  at  a  discount,  and  he  deavoring  to  dictate  to  his  wife  the  con- 
eagerly  embraced  an  offer  to  become  elusion  of  his  last  tale,  "  Der  Feind." 
the  musical  director  at  the  Bamberg  Hitzig's  description  of  Hoffmann  is 
Theatre.  Here,  too,  mischance  after  very  much  such  as  might  be  expected, 
mischance  befell  him,  and  he  left  his  He  was  a  man  of  diminutive  stature, 
post  in  disgust.  Almost,  destitute,  he  with  a  sallow  complexion  and  dark, 
determined  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the  almost  black  hair,  which  grew  far  down 
Mttsicalisehe  Zeifung,  at  Leipsic,  inclos-  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  gray,  with 
ing  a  specimen  of  those  stories  which  he  nothing  strange  in  them  while  he  was 
afterward  collected  as  "  Fantasiesttlcke  quiet,  but  when  excited  they  would  as- 
in  Callot's  Manier,"  and  which  so  de-  sume  an  extraordinary  cunning  expres- 
lighted  Jean  Paid  Richter  that  he  wrote  sion  and  twinkle  with  mischief.  His 
a  preface  for  l!he  collection.  These  nose  was  finely  cut  and  aquiline,  his 
pieces  deal  chiefly  with  music,  his  spe-  mouth  somewhat  set.  His  physique,  in 
cial  art  as  he  thought,  and  he  little  spile  of  his  nimbleness.  appeared  strong, 
fancied  at  the  lime  when  he  wrote  them  as  he  had  for  his  size  a  deep  chest  and 
that  they  would  give  him  a  place  in  lit-  broad  shoulders.  In  fact,  he  was  a  mis- 
erature  as  a  btilliaat  andsingular  writer,  chievous,  though  not  an  iH-naturedj  elf. 
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Vain  past  belief  and  of  an  uncertain 
temper,  Vie  was  capable  of  strong  aEFeo 
lions  and  Irue  friendship,  and,  though 
naturally  shy,  was  the  btrst  of  compan- 
ions when  he  was  not  bored.  Such  was 
the  man  whose  contemporaries  thought 
it  not  exaggeration  to  describe  on  his 
gravestone  as  ''ausgezeichnet  im  Amte 
ids  Dichter,  als  Tonkiinsllcr,  als  Maler." 
Of  the  individual  tales  comprised  in 
his  three  collections,  it  is  difficult  to 
point  to  any  one  as  excelling  the  other ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  first  place 
to  "  Meister  Martin  dcr  Kiifner  und 
seine  Gesellen,"  a  quaint  story  of  Nu- 
remberg lite  in  the  middle  ages,  which 
for  graphic  description  of  old-time  man- 
ners is  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed 
by  none.  "Der  Gold'ne  Topf"  is 
already  familiar  to  English  readers  in 
Mr.  Carlyle's  excellent  translation,  as 
well  as  "Das  Fiaulein  von  Scuderi," 
and  others  which  have  also  been  trans- 
lated, but  which  are  not  now  easily  to  be 
procured.  "  Dcr  Sandmann,"  "  Ralh 
Krespel,"  and  "Das  Majorat"  are 
among  the  most  weird ;  while  the  ex- 
quisite humor  of  "Signor  Formica,"  an 
imaginary  episode  in  the  life  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  is  of  the  rarest  order.  Those  in 
which  music  takes  a  large  share  are  such 
as  "  Don  Juan,"  "  Ritler  Gluck," 
"  Die  Fermate,"  etc.,  and  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  powerful  tale  enti- 
tled "  SpielerglQck, "  A  mere  catalogue 
of  these  tales  would  take  up  too  much 
space,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  names  o(  those 
which  recur  to  us  as  most  remarkable.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  "  Tom  Cat 
Mutt's  Philosophy  of  Life"  was  never 
completed.  Hoffmann's  names  were 
Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelra  :  but  the  last  is 
suppressed,  and  A  mad  ens  substituted,  in 
all  editions  of  his  works.     Some  have 


thought  that  this  arose  from  his  love  of 
Mozart,  whose  name  was  Amadeus  ;  but 
one  of  his  biographers  assures  us  that  it 
happened  simply  from  misprinting  A. 
for  W.,  and  that,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  Hoffmann,  he  refused  to  alter  it, 
and  immediately  took  the  name  of  Am- 
adeus  as  a  good  omen.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  thai,  when  the  tales  are 
taken  in  chronological  order,  it  is  found 
that  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
are  by  no  means  the  result  of  a  brain 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  excess,  but 
that  they  were  written  at  a  lime  when 
he  was  little  given  to  debauch.  The 
more  natural,  and,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
some  of  his  best,  were  written,  on  the 
conlrary,  during  those  sad  years  when 
he  was  accustomed  lo  preside  as  king  of 
the  topers  in  the  Berlin  tavern.  Per- 
haps the  best  proof  of  the  subtle  ^  fasci- 
nation of  his  stories  is  the  fact  that  three 
such  men  as  Richter  in  Germany,  Gau- 
tier  in  France,  and  Carlyle  in  England 
have  all  testified  their  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  them. 

It  was  not  as  a  literary  man,  however, 
that  Hoffmann  desired  to  be  known,  but 
as  a  musician  ;  and  his  performances  in 
this  branch  of  art  are  by  no  means  con- 
temptible. He  wrote  no  less  than  eleven 
operas,  one  of  which.  Undine,  was  en- 
thusiastically reviewed  by  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber:  incidental  music  for  three 
plays ;  a  ballet ;  a  requiem  ;  two  sym- 
phonies, and  other  orchestral  and  choral 
pieces.  Of  his  musical  views  we  hope 
on  another  occasion  to  have  something 
to  say  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  two  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the 
age  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his 
musical  genius — namely  Karl  Maria  von 
Weber,  and  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. — 
Saturday  Review. 
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III. 
The  toils  of  Savonarola's  enemies 
closed  gradually  around  him.  Hostility 
toward  him  was  pushed  to  irreverence, 
which  made  his  position  as  a  preacher 
untenable.  On  Ascension  Day  1497, 
sa>s  Landucci, 

certain  men  tiis  eucmies  wroughl  a  great  wicLed- 
Dcss.    By  Digbt  throufjb  despite,  tbey  made 


a  violent  entry  into  (he  church,  bartiing  open 
the  door  on  the  side  of  the  campantie,  and  de- 
filed tbe  pnlpic  most  disgiacetully  nith  filth. 
In  the  middle  uf  the  sermon  a  noise  was 
made  by  ttriking  wilb  ■  club  on  a  cbesL  At 
«ni-e  there  arose  a  ury  "  Jesus,"  since  the 
pefple  weie  disiurbed,  expcciing  some  scandal 
from  the  wrongdoers.  There  was  quiet  for  a 
while,  but  the  cry  "Jesus"  again  was  raised 
t>ecanse  as  the  Frate  led  ihe  pulpit  some  who 
had  arms  for  his  defence   under  tl    '      '     ' 


,  ttt(^f|o,(L,g[j; 
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drew  them,  when  ihey  saw  some  of  whom  ihey  he  seemed  tO  me  to  be  mistaken  in  this, 
were  suspicious  draw  near.  There  was  agreat  though  I  believed  in  him  ;  but  I  did  not 
**=""''"'■  wish  lo  incur  risk  by  going  to  hear  him, 
Ne.tt  day  the  magistrates,  who  were  since  he  was  excommunicated."  Lan- 
unlavorabte  to  Savonarola,  issued  a  ducci  expressed  in  this  caution  the  views 
Rcnetal  order  that  no  ftiar  should  preach  of  many  of  the  sober  Florentines,  and 
without  their  permission.  The  benches  Savonarola  strove  to  reassure  them.  On 
were  taken  away  from  the  cathedral,  and  March  ist  he  said  in  a  sermon  "  that  he 
the  reaciion  against  Savonarola  set  in.  had  written  to  the  Pope  to  amend  his 
His  Puritanism  provoked  a  revolt ;  ways,  otherwise  he  would  come  to  a  bad 
"  every  one  gave  himself  again  to  sports  end  and  must  expect  a  great  scouige, 
and  lo  enlarge  his  life  for  every  evil,  and  that  quickly."  It  is  scarcely  sur- 
Frascati  and  the  taverns  were  opened  prising  that  the  Pope  wrote  angrily  to 
again"  In  the  procession  on  Corpus  the  magistrates  bidding  them  close  the 
Christ!  Day  the  "  bojs  of  Fra  Gtrolamo"  mouth  of  an  excommunicated  man-  But 
were  hustled  in  the  streets  ;  one  of  the  Landucci  had  a  sense  of  ihc  different 
redcrosseswhichiheycarried  was  broken  spheres  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
and  thrown  into  the  Arno.  To  check  power.  "  It  seemed  a  wondrous  thing 
the  strong  current  of  patty  feeling  all  that  the  Pope  could  not  make  him  rc- 
preaching  was  forbidden  by  the  magis-  main  quiet  and  hold  his  tongue ;  much 
trates.  "  We  were  deprived  of  the  Word  more  wondrous  that  he  stood  firm  and 
of  God,"  says  Landucci,  using  the  did  not  cease  to  preach." 
phraseology  of  the  later  Puritans.  The  The  strongest  weapon  of  Savonarola's 
horse  races,  which  Savonarola  had  sus-  enemies  was  ridicule,  which  was  always 
pended,  were  revived  by  the  magistrates,  powerful  among  the  Florentines.  Men 
who  said,  "  Let  us  amuse  this  people  a  wandered  about  with  bits  of  lighted 
little  ;  are  we  all  to  become  friars  ?"  candles,  and  said  in  explanation,  "  I 
Then  followed  the  Papal  excommunica-  am  looking  for  the  key  which  the  Frate 
lion,  and  a  period  of  doubt  and  silence  has  lost."  Others  seized  the  known  ad- 
rn  Florence.  In  February  1498  Savona-  herents  of  Savonarola  and  forced  them 
rola  again  came  forward  and  preached,  on  10  their  knees  before  a  lantern  say- 
"  and  the  benches  were  put  up  again  in  ing,  "  Adore  the  true  light." 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  much  people  In  this  excited  state  of  popular  feel- 
went  there  ;  and  there  was  much  talk  of  ing  came  the  challenge  to  the  pioof  of 
the  excommunication,  and  many  through  fire.  According  to  Landucci's  account, 
fear  of  it  did  not  go.  saying,  "  Whether  the  first  who  uttered  it  was  a  Dominican. 
just  or  unjust,  it  is  to  be  feared."  I  was  a  friend  of  Savonarola.  Once  started 
among  those  who  did  not  go.  this  unlucky  challenge  seized  the  popular 
The  enforced  silence  had  broken  the  mind.  Savonarola  seemed  to  shrink 
spell  of  Savonarola's  eloquence.  His  from  it  and  the  populace  were  easily 
claims  to  prophetic  power  had  been  rid-  turned  against  him.  He  was  drag^d 
iculed ;  the  Papal  excommunication  as  a  felon  to  prison  and  every  tongue 
was  a  serious  matter  ;  and  many  of  his  was  turned  against  him,  "  Hell  seemed 
stanch  adherents  began  to  adopt  an  to  be  open  "  was  Landucci's  impression, 
attitude  of  suspended  judgment.  Savo-  When  he  heard  that  Savonarola  was  put 
narola  was  driven  to  take  steps  to  regain  to  torture,  the  good  apothecary  wept  and 
his  fading  influence.  In  the'  Carnival  prayed  for  him.  But  we  gather  from  his 
he  organized  the  burning  of  vanities,  pages  how  well  Savonarola's  enemies 
and  was  still  strong  as  a  moral  reform-  had  laid  their  plans  for  ruining  his  rep- 
er.       He  said  mass  in  San  Marco    and  utalion  : 

communicated  with  his  own  hand  several  „    .    .,      .              ^  ,      ,.   ,-        ,.1. 

,,              J       r_            J                     Ti>       L  On  April  loth  was  read   in   the  Council  tw 

thousands  Of  men  and  women.    Then  he  p,„„,,  ^,  p,^,  ciroramo.  which  hehad  wtiuea 

advanced  into  the  outsidepulpit,  bearing  „hh   his   own   hand.      We   held    him    (or  » 

the  Host  in  his   hand  and  blessed  th^s-  prophet ;    and  he    Tonfesscd   that  he   was  no 

setnbled  crowd.    Many  had  come  expSct-  Ptoph"  and  did  not  have  from  God  the  ibingi 

i„g,os« signs .„d.h=i»ke.-a™i.u8h=d  ri\;r./.'ss^,,i™r''4jrrs:»" 

and  mocked   saying.       He  is  excommu-  his  sermons  were  the  contrary  of  what  be  gave 

nicated  and  communicates  Others."  And  us  to  undersund.    AikI  I  wa)^preHait^u|hcv 
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the  reading  of  the  process,  at  which  I  marvelled 
and  stood  Iranslixcd  in  wonder.  And  my  soul 
vras  grieved  lo  see  such  a  splendid  edifice  fall  to 
the  giuund  because  It  was  built  on  tbe  sorry 
foundalion  of  one  only  falsehood.  I  looked  llial 
Florence  should  have  become  a  new  Jerusalem 
whence  shuuld  issue  the  laws  and  the  magnifi- 
cence and  the  example  of  the  good  life  ;  I 
looked  10  see  the  renewal  of  ibe  Church,  ihe 
conversion  of  tbe  unbelievers,  and  .the  con- 
solation of  tbe  good  :  and  I  felt  iheVpposite 
and  from  the  fact  I  look  its  medicine.  '"In 
thjp  will,  O  Lord,  all  things  are  placed." 

We  feel  how  keen  ihe  blow  was  to 
Landucci's  mind,  how  bitler  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  expectations.  To  the  last 
he  hoped  for  some  sign  or  wonder,  but 
none  was  ){iven.  "  Many  fell  from  the 
faith,"  he  says,  in  his  account  of  Savo- 
narola's death.  But  the  prophet's  mem- 
ory was  dear  to  a  fai;hful  few,  and  the 
dav  after  his  execution  some  women 
were  found  in  the  Piazza  devoutly  kneel- 
ing on  the  spot  where  he  was  burned,  A 
few  days  afterward  iheie  was  a  plague 
of  cilerpillats,  which  was  interpreted  by 
reference  to  Savonarola's  death.  The 
animals  had  a  face  like  a  man  with  3 
crown  which  shone  like  gold,  on  the 
head,  white  their  tail  was  black,  and 
armed  with  fangs  which  destroyed  the 
thoin  bushes.  -  Men  said  this  signified 
that  Savonarola's  life  was  f^olden,  and 
after  him  the  evil  weeds  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  outburst  of  profligacy  which  fol- 
lowed Savonarola's  death  shocked  T.uca 
Landucci  greatly,  and  a  shade  of  mel- 
ancholy and  hopelessness  comes  over  his 
paties  afier  his  hero  was  gore.  He  had 
looked  for  one  who  was  to  restore  Isia^^l, 
and  he  went  all  his  days  sadlier  when  his 
hopes  were  dashed.  He  could  not  ex- 
pl-iin  to  himself  the  causes  of  Savonaro- 
la's failure  ;  he  was  not  sufficient  for 
these  things.  But  he  failhfiiJly  repre- 
sents the  feelings  which  Savonarola 
awakened  among  many  minds  in  Flor- 
ence and  the  moral  impulse  which  he 
gave  never  entirely  departed  from  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  once  owned 
his  Dowcr. 

'Phe  pontificate  of  I«n  X.,  glorious  as 
it  was  to  Florence,  awakened  some  en- 
thusiasm in  tbe  mind  of  Landucci.  His 
account  of  the  decoration  of  the  city  for 
the  Pope's  visit  in  1515  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  their  use  of  art  for  the  ordinary 
purposes    of    life.      He    describes    the 


trophies  which  were  (reeled  iti  Ihe 
streets,  "  and  ihey  were  not  the  work  of 
common  uncujlivaled  men,  but  were  all 
perfect  figures,  and  well  placed  for  their 
purpose  by  skilful  men-"  This  lavish 
display  amazed,  but  did  not  move  him. 
More  than  two  thousand  men,  he  tells 
us,  labored  for  a  month,  and  the  cost 
was  reckoned  at  70,000  florins,  "  all  for 
these  perishable  things  that  passed  away 
like  a  shadow,  whereas  they  might  have 
been  spent  in  a  beautiful  temple  10  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  glory  of  the  city. 
Siilt  the  poor  aitisans  were  helped  by 
this  expenditure,  and  a  little  money  was 
circulated."  The  stock  argument  for 
luxury  and  display  was  current  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  follit;s. 

Landucci  has  much  to  tell  of  the  ar- 
tistic progress  of  Florence  during  his 
days.  In  early  times  he  records  Dona- 
tello,  "  who  made  the  tomb  of  Messer 
Leonardo,  of  Arezzo,  in  Santa  Cioce," 
and  Rosseilino,  "  a  very  small  man,  but 
great  in  sculpiure."  He  tells  of  Maes- 
tro .\nlonio,  an  organist  who  surpassed 
all  in  his  day,  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
Domeiiico  of  Venice,  and  the  brothers 
Pollaiuolo.  He  lived  in  a  time  of  arch- 
itectural splendor,  which  was  not  alto- 
gether enjoyable  in  its  immediate 
effects.  "  On  alt  sides  they  pulled  down 
houses,  and  all  the  streets  were  fitted 
with  mountains  of  stones,  rubbish,  and 
mutes  and  asses  laden  withgravtl,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  lo  pass.  And  even  shop- 
keepers lived  in  constant  dread,  and 
were  annoyed  by  the  crowds  which 
gathered  at  the  sight  or  could  not  pass 
with  laden  beasts."  Landucci  also  saw 
the  sale  of  Pieio  de'  Medici's  piciures  ; 
but  he  gives  no  account  of  the  treasures 
which  were  then  scattered.  In  1504  he 
saw  Michael  Angelo's  "  David  "  set  up 
in  ils  place.  He  calls  it  "the  marble 
giant, "ai  d  tdls  how  the  wall  had  to  be 
broken  to  aJinit  of  its  passage  from  the 
studio.  It  is  some  small  consolation  to 
know  that  there  were  in  Florence  mis- 
chievous and  destructive  vagabonds,  as 
there  are  in  London  at  the  present  day. 
Stones  were  thrown  during  the  night  at 
the  statue,  and  a  guard  had  lo  be  set  to 
prevent  damage-  It  was  moved  so  slowly 
and  carefully  through  the  streets  that 
it  took  four  days  to  set  it  in  the  Piazza. 
In  smaller  points  Landucci  bear^tt^i^MfrAnlp 
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to  the  artistic  instincts  of  the  Florentine  sions  of  distrust.  Slill  he  san'  wondrous 
people-  They  used  a  fall  of  snow  as  a  things  with  his  own  eyes.  A  Spaniard, 
means  of  adorning  their  city  with  snon-  who  was  selling  charms,  proved  their 
lions  and  nude  statues,  "  the  work  of  potency  by  entering  a  hot  oven,  putting 
good  masters  ;  and  in  Borgo  S.  Lorenzo  a  burning  torch  in  his  mouth,  and  wash- 
was  made  a  city,  with  fortresses  and  ing  his  hands  in  boiling  oil.  Stranger 
many  gallets;  and  this  was  done  still,  he  saw  another  Spaniard  who  had 
throughout  Florence."  Moreover,  Luca  a  boy  of  thirteen,  out  of  whose  mouth 
had  an  artistic  scheme  of  his  own,  used  to  issue  a  figure  with  head  and  legs 
which  was  to  build  a  church  in  honor  of  like  a  human  being,  and  capable  of  per- 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  For  this  pur-  forming  human  actions, 
pose  he  proposed  to  clear  away  the  Luca's  pages  abound  in  illustrations  of 
houses  by  the  Piazza  of  San  Lorenzo,  thedaiiy  lifeof  old  Florence.  Herecords 
and  build  a  church  with  a  stately  dome,  its  police  news,  its  disturbances,  and  its 
This  scheme  Luca  imparted  to  Simone  coarseness,  as  well  as  its  more  serious 
del  Pullaiuolo,  who  greatly  approved  of  moods.  On  Easter  Eve,  149S,  rough 
it,  and  promised  to  lay  it  before  those  joking  was  carried  to  irreverence.  A 
in  authority.  But  Simone  died  without  horse  was  turned  into  the  cathedral  dor- 
takinganyfurlhersleps,  whereupon  Luca  ing  the  early  mass,  and  was  beftten  by 
chose  as  his  spokesman  Giovanni  Cellini,  slicks  till  it  rushed  wildly  through  the 
father  of  the  more  famous  Benvenuto.  church  and  fell  upon  the  steps.  Ink 
But  in  spite  of  the  memoir  which  Luca  was  put  sometimes  into  the  holy  «-ater, 
.drew  up  on  the  subject,  his  project  and  assafoetida  was  mixed  with  the  in- 
never  advanced  to  serious  considera-  cense.  A  ruined  gamester  revenged 
tion.  It  is  characteristic  of  Florentine  himself  for  his  ill  luck  by  pelting  with 
life  that  an  apothecary  should  be  an  horsedung  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  to 
architect  in  his  way,  and  should  devise  the  great  scandal  of  the  Florentines, 
a  scheme  for  the  adornment  of  his  city.  Crimes  and  mishaps  in  those  days  great- 
Luca  Landucci  illustrates  the  popular  ly  resemble  those  of  our  own  time.  A 
belief  in  prodigies,  which  he  plentifully  clumsy  executioner  who  made  three 
recounts,  though  he  does  not  always  be-  unsuccesslul  strokes  at  the  head  of  a 
lievelhem.  In  1495  he  relates  a  "  matter  condemned  criminal,  was  promptly 
for  laughter."  The  ghost  of  the  late  seized  by  the  angry  mob  and  stoned  to 
Duke  of  Milan   appeared  in  the  road,  death  on  the  spot. 

and  gave  a  man  a  letter  to  carry  to  Lu-  These  are  but  samples  of  the  infor- 
dovico  il  Moro.  The  man  took  it  ;  and  mation  which  Landucci's  pages  give  of 
Ludovico,  on  reading  it,  bowed  his  contemporary  life  and  opinion.  Few 
head,  and  stood  amazed.  When  asked  diaries  present  a  more  complete  and 
for  an  answer,  he  said,  "It  has  been  vivid  picture  of  the  individual  character 
given."  Men  regarded  this  as  a  prophe-  of  their  writer.  Just  and  upright,  kind- 
cy  of  war  and  Famine.  In  1504  happen-  ly  and  moderate,  he  had  gone  through 
ed  a  thing  "  which  ought  not  to  be  life  contented  and  submissive.  Fie  was 
written,"  but  as  so  many  men  affirmed  proud  of  his  city,  and  was  convinced  that 
it,  Luca  records  it  all  the  same.  A  its  cause  was  just.  To  him,  in  some 
phantom  army  appeared  In  a  meadow  shape  or  other,  Florence  was  destined 
near  Bologna  ;  presently  another  army  to  be  the  pioneer  of  human  progress, 
issued  from  a  wood  and  a  savage  battle  In  this  faith  he  lived  and  died.  He  Is 
took  place  ;  then  shadowy  waggons  bore  a  worthy  example  of  the  men  who  made 
off  the  corpses  of  the  slain  and  no  trace  Florence  what  she  was  ;  he  is  a  repre- 
was  left.  Many  men  saw  this  from  a  sentative  of  the  class  on  whom  a  c(wi- 
distance  ;  as  they  came  nearer  they  saw  mercial  civilizaliort  must  ultimately  reK, 
nothing.  He  tells  of  horses  and  men-of-  As  we  read  his  pages  we  see  the  dan- 
arms  seen  in  clouds  of  smoke,  of  rain  of  gers  that  beset  a  commercial  state.  En- 
blood,  of  monstrous  births,  of  wondrous  gaged  in  his  daily  business,  striving  to 
apparitions,  of  bowing  statues,  and  the  fulfil  his  daily  duties,  Luca  Landucci 
like.  Such  like  things  he  neither  entirely  was  content  that  others  should  manage 
believes  nor  disbelieves  but  lelis  them  as  politics  for  him.  He  was  a  stanch  Re- 
he  heard  them,  sometimes  with  expres-  publican,  but  when  the  RepiU>)te  iicai 
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swept  away,  he  did  not  see  that  much  remnant  of  honest  citizens  who  gar- 
was  10  be  done.  The  thing  that  grieved  nered  all  that  was  good  in  the  quiclcened 
him  most  was  that  the  Medici  restoration  activity  of  Italy,  yet  knew  themselves 
set  to  work  to  pull  down  the  SalaGiande  and  the  limits  of  their  powers.  The 
which  had  been  built  for  the  Republican  vices  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  have 
ConsigJio.  Forms  of  government  might  passed  into  commonplace;  its  virtues 
come  or  go,  but  the  architectural  gran-  are  habitually  overlooked.  It  produced 
deur  of  the  city  ought  not  to  be  dimin-  a  type  of  character  of  which  Luca  Lan- 
ished.  Landucci,  and  men  like  him,  ducci  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen, 
felt  that  they  had  too  great  a  stake  in  which  has  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own. 
the  country  to  meddle  much  with  poli-  Beneath  the  splendid  princes,  beneath 
tics.  An  adventurer  by  profession,  an  the  humanists  and  courtly  poets,  was  a 
xvowed  partisan,  staked  all  on  the  haz-  body  of  simple  straightforward  folk, 
aid  of  the  success  of  his  party.  The  who  were  at  the  same  time  eminently 
peaceful  citizen  who  wished  to  pursue  civilized  and  cultivated.  They  received 
an  even  tenor  of  life  felt  that  he  had  the  impulse  of  the  new  learning  without 
better  keep  away  from  party  strife.  He  abandoning  the  old  virtues  of  commerce, 
saw  its  evils,  and  hoped  for  their  reme-  It  was  their  misfortune  that  their  lot 
dy.  His  instincts  were  on  the  side  of  was  cast  on  evil  times — times  in  which 
liberty  ;  but  he  was  powerless  in  action,  it  was  not  given  to  them  long  to  bring 
Landucci  and  such  as  he  formed  the  down  beauty  into  the  quiet  of  their  do- 
staff  of  which  Florence  was  made,  but  mestic  life. 

it  was  stuff  that  was  easily  tnoulded  to  The  artificial  politics  of  Italy  had 
any  political  form,  provideid  that  the  passed  beyond  the  point  where  the  unit- 
safety  and  glory  of  Florence  was  main-  ed  wisdom  of  citizens  could  guide  the 
tatned.  '  State.  The  defect  of  Luca  and  his  fel- 
It  is  the  fashion  to  represent  Italian  lows  was  awant  of  strength  and  definite- 
society  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  hope-  ness  of  purpose.  Their  pursuit  or  beauty 
Icssly  corrupt.  Morality  and  religion,  and  knowledge  had  led  them  to  effemi- 
we  are  constantly  told,  had  alike  ceased  nacy,  though  they  knew  it  not.  Yet 
to  operate  as  motives  with  men.  This  with  their  merits  and  defects  alike  such 
is  not  the  impression  which  Landucci's  were  the  men  who  formed  the  foundation 
Diary  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind,  and  of  the  artistic  life  in  Italy.  They  are 
we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  he  the  types  whose  grave  faces  and  decor- 
was  an  entirely  exceptional  character,  ous  mien  are  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  Ghit- 
The  politics  of  Italy  had  grown  so  arti-  landaio,  and  whose  ideal  worth  the  pen- 
ficial  that  they  were  estranged  from  the  cil  of  Leonardo  delighted  to  explore. — 
morality  of  ordinary  life  ;  but  morality  Saturday  Rrvicw. 
existed  not  the  less.  There  was  a  sound 
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CONSIDEKED     FROM    THE     KaTURAL     HISTORY     POINT    OF     VIEW, 
BY  PROF.   W.  B,  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  a  former  article  (November  1S81)  the  origination  of  the  speci5c  types  of 

1  set  forth  the  "germ-theory"  of  zy-  those   diseases — by   the  application   of 

molic  diseases,  as  recently  built  up  by  that  method  of  inquiry  which,  in  Mr. 

micro- pathological  study,  on  the  basis  Darwin's  hands,  has  revolutionized  the 

of  the  admirable  researches  of  Pasteur  views   of    naturalists  in  regard   to  the 

on   fermentation   and    putrefaction.     I  "  origin  of  species." 
now  propose  to  show  that  the  evidence        The  idea  that  such  diseases  as  small- 

in  its  favor  aRorded  by  the  natural  his-  pox,  which  spread  by  human  communi- 

tory  of  those  diseases   is  scarcely  kss  cation,  and  of  which  the  virus  multiplies 

cogent.     And   I    shall   further    inquire  itself  in  the  human  body,  are  generated 

what    light    is    thrown    on    a    question  by  a  iontagium  vivum  of  some  kind,  is  by     . 

hitherto  regarded  as  insoluble — that  of  no  means  a  new  one  ;  having  ba^q4^tig)Q|c 
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gcsted  by  the  resemblance  of  the  definite  hampfred  by  th'ir  own  excreta  and  by  ibe 

course  followed  by  these  diseases  to  ihe  ^^^t  '^*''"  °'.  ")"' ma""  "nd  predecfssors- 

j>.  >■»»». nf     mn.    ...-   _           J    J     1-  in  short,  the  tire  e  of  life  wou  d  be  waolioe  in 

development,  maturation,   and   decline  ^^  essemiai  link 
of  living  organisms,  and  by  the  analngy 

between  the  tegeneralion  of  the  confa-  Again,  he  points  out— 

gitim    wilhin    the    body    in     greatly    in-  A  large  proponion  of  our  food  is  prepared 

creased  amount,   and   the  production  of  by  the  ajicncy   of   saprophytes.     We  are  ia- 

seeds  or  eggs.      These  general  relations  defied  lo  certain  baejeria  lor  our  but.er.ch«se 

,         °,P.       .       ■  V              ,            '  "■  ■»  j^ijjj  vinecar.     Our  daily   bread  is   maiic  with 

were  brought  out    with  great  force  more  y^^^^     y^   the  yeast  i.lanl   we   owe  ail  our 

than  forty  years  ago,  by  one  of  our  roost  nines,   beer,  and  spirituous  liquois.    As  ibe 

philosophic      physicians,     the     late     Sir  generator   o(   alcohol,   this  tiny   celt   pUvs  a 

Henry  Holland,  in  a  ihoughlful  chapter  '"«"  P"' '"  '^e  life  of  civiliied  man  ihanany 

Of   his    "Medical    Notes   and   Keflec-  "'her  tree  or  plant. 

tions ;"  but  it  is  only  now  :hat  their  Thus,   while  among  the  most  minute 

true  meaning  is  becoming  apparent  in  in  size,  and  the  simplest  in  form,  of  all 

the  clear  light  of  the  doctiine  of  disease-  living  beings,  these  saprophytes  derive 

germs.     On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  from  their  peculiar  endowments  an  un- 

a  process  analogous  to  "  fermentation  "  equal  potency  for  good.      Unfotiunaltly 

in  the  blood,  produced  by  the  chemical  for  us,  however,  they  have  a   letiible 

action   of    some    maUries    morbi  \nlio-  potency  for  evil  also  ;  and  it  is  the  noble 

duced  into  it  by  the  breath,  seemed  most  aim  of  Science  to  be  able,  by  the  thor- 

applicable  to  the  caseo/  those   "  spe-  ough   study  of    the    conditions   under 

cilic"  fevers  whichoriginate  in  ma'arious  which  that  potency  is  acquired  and  ex- 

or  miasmatic  emanations  ;  and  this  was  erted,  lo  keep  il  under  ef^cient  contiol. 

the     doctrine    embodied    in    the   term  That  study  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy  ; 

"  zymotic,"   which,  first  introduced  by  but    the  progress  it  has    already   made 

the  late   Dr.  W.    Farr,   has  since  come  affords, ground  for  the  confident  expec- 

into  genAal  acceptance.  taiion  that   the  Science  of   Preventive 

Now  that  we  can  certainly  trace  every  Medicine  will  erelong  furnish   us   with 

form  of  fcrtnentation  and  putrefaction  to  the  means  (should  we  be  wise  and  fitm 

the  development  of  "  saproph)tes."  or  enough  to  use  them)  of  exterminating 

minute  plants  vegelatina;  on  decompos-  all  the  grievous  "  pests"  to  which  flesh 

able  organic  metier,  alt  the  fads  which  is  heir. 

supported  the  doctrine  of  "  zjmosis"  go  I  commence  my  survey  with  a  class  of 

lo  strengthen  the  doctrine  of  "  organic  diseases  of  which  we  have  forlunalcly 

germs/'   and  vice  vend ;    so  that    here,  little   experience   in    this    countiy.    but 

as   in   many   other   cases,    ideas    which  which  over  large  areas  of  the  landsur- 

formed  the  basis  of   rival   systems  are  face  of  the  globe  are  more  widespread 

themselves   found   to  be  but  different  and  destructive  than  any  others — those, 

forms  of  expression  of  one  and  the  same  namely,  which  are  traceable  to  enijna- 

fundamental  .truth.  tions  from  the  soil  designated  as  ma/a- 

The    importance    of    these    "  sapro-  riaus.       There     are     many      localities, 

phytes,"  alike  in  the  economy  of  Nature  especially  between  the  tropics,  in  which 

and  in  service  to  Man,  can  scarcely  be  malarious  fevers  are  not  only  the  printi- 

over-estimaied.    As  Dr.  William  Roberts  pal  forms  of  disease,  but  where  they  give 

well  expressed  it* —  rise  to  two  thirds  of  the  total  mortality. 

Without   saprophytes    there   could    be   no  •»  fact-  as  Dr.  Parkes  concisely  put  it, 

putiefaciion  1  and   without   puttefiction   the  when   a  warm   climate  ts  called  '  un- 

waste  materials  ibrown  off  by  the  animal  and  healthy,"  it  is  simply  meant  that  it  is 

veRelablekinRdoms  could  not  be  consumed,  -'malarious."      There    are    CVen    some 

Instead  of  beine  broken   up,  as  ihev  now  are  .    ^         ,  -   ,         ,          .   .                          ,   .. 

and  testored  lo  the  earth  and  air  in  a  fit  state  '"to    r^^'.^h,    at   certain   seasons   of  the 

to  nourish  new  generations  oi  plants,  they  year,  It  IS  almost  certain  death  lor  an 

would  temaiD  as  an  jntoterable  incubus  on  the  un acclimatized  person  to  remain  for  only 

!!!_*'!f''"i'^  ""^fl-f^""  "■°"i''_,!''"f''!^'l '°5  a  few  hours;  many  more  in  which  a 
longer  stay  is  almost  certain  to  induce  a 
mote  or  less  severe  form  of  periodic 
fever ;  and  large  tracts  wliose  inhabi- 
tants   are    the    subject    ^j  C^^'-M'ti'' 


,   and    animals    would   be 
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general    blight    of    the    constitutional  character  in  both  cases  ;  and  il  is  a  fact 

powers,  chiefly  manifested  in  the  diininu'  of  no  small  significance,  that  intermit- 

tion  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  tent  and  remittent  fevers  (save  the  worst 

with  increase  of  the  colodess,  which  is  forms  of  the  latter)  are  alike  controlled 

recognized  as  the  "  malarial  cachexia."  by  the  judicious  administration  of  qui- 

Of  the  fearful  potency  of  th«  malarious  nine. 

poison  in  its  worst  forms  we  have  had  Now  the  prevalent  idea  is,  that  mala- 

conspicuous  examples  in  the  Walcheren  lia  is  essentially  a  product  of  marshes  ; 

Expedition  of   1809,  in   which    10,000  and  it  is  popularly  believed  to  be  gener-    • 

men  were  struck  down  by  it  ;  more  re-  ated  by  the  action  of  heat  on  decompos- 

cenily,  in  the  terrible  visitation  by  which  ing  vegetable  matter  in  the  presence  of 

Mauritius  was  ravaged  a  few  years  ago  ;  air  and  moisture.     This  idea,   however,     1 

and  (on  a  smaller  scale)  in  the  two  ill-  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  facts  ; 

fated  Niger  Expeditions,  the  first  con-  for  (as  we  are  assured  by  one  of  our 

ducted  by  Macgregor  Laird  in  1831,  and  best  authorities.  Dr.  Maclean,*  of  Net- 

the   second  fitted   out  by   the    British  ley  Hospital),  "although  malaria indis- 

Government  in  1851.     But  those  only  putably  infests  low,  moist,  and  warm 

who  are  specially  conversant  with  India  localities,  yet  marshes  arc  not  as  a  rule 

are  aware  that,   in   its  less  malignant  dangerous    when    abundantly    covered 

form,  the  malarious  poison  is  every  year  with  water ;  it  is  when  the  water's  level 

causing  a  far  greater  destruction  of  life  is  lowered,  and  the  saturated  soil  is  ex- 

among  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  pen-  posed  to  the  drying  inQuence  of  a  high 

insula  than  it  has  done  in  the  worst  of  temperature  and  the  direct  rays  of  the 

the  occasional    outbreaks    of    cholera,  sun,  that  the  poison  is  evolved  in  abun- 

small'pox,   etc.  ;    the    average    annual  dance." 

mortality    from    malarial   fevers    being  When  the  British  army  under  Welling- 

twice  as  great  as  from  all  other  forms  ton,   during  the   Peninsula    War,    was 

of  zymotic  diseases  put  together.  operating  in  Estremadura,  it  was  assailed 

The  less  violent  but  often  more  per-  by  a  remittent  fever  of  such  destructive 

sistent  forms  of  malarious  disease  arc  malignity,    that     the     enemy    and    all 

familiar  to  us  through  the  evil  reputation  Europe  believed  the  force  to  be  annihi- 

of  the  Roman  Campagna,  the  poisonous  lated  ;  yet  the  country  was  so  arid  and 

atmosphere  of  which  aGFects  its  inhabi-  drj'  for  want  of  rain,  that  the  rivers  and 

tants   with   periodic   fevers,   and  often  small  streams   were  reduced    to   mere 

permanently  debilitates  them  by  disor-  lines  of  widely  detached  pools.     The 

dering  the  blood-making  process.  same  army  was  scourged  by  a  fever  of 

It  is  in  the  milder  "intermittent"  like  malignity  in  the  bare  open  country 
fevers  that  we  recognize  the  most  char-  by  which  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  approached 
acterislic  action  of  malaria ;  their  regu-  from  the  side  of  Portugal,  at  a  time 
lar  periodicity  being  an  indication  of  when  the  vegetation  was  so  burned  up 
alternating  conditions  of  dormancy  and  that  the  whole  country  resembled  a 
activity  in  the  operation  of  the  poi-  brick-ground.  Both  these  districts  are 
son,  which  strongly  suggest  succes-  flooded  with  rain  water  during  the  rainy 
sional  phases  in  the  history  of  a  living  season,  and  aie  then  healthy  ;  only  be- 
orgapism.  The  malarial  fever  of  tropi-  coming  malarious  When  the  drying  proc- 
cal  regions  is  generally  of  the  "  remit-  ess  begins  under  the  action  of  a  power- 
tent  "    type ;    there  being  a  periodical  ful  sun. 

abatement  of  thesymptoms,  without  any  So,  again^  it  is  not  during  the  rainy 

distinct    intermission   of   thero.       And  months  of  winter  and  spring  that  the 

while  an  intermittent  fever  has  no  deA-  Roman    farmer    dreads    the    low-lying 

nite  termination — so  that  the  person  who  parts  of  the  Campagna,  which  are  then 

has  been  once  the  subject  of  it  seldom  occupied  by  vast  herds  of  sheep,  cattle, 

gets  «ntiTely  rid  of  the  tendency  to  its  and  horses,  while  the  arable  lands  are 

recurrence — remittent  fevers  usually  run  cultivated  by  large  gangs  of  laborers, 

a  definite  course,  terminating  after  a  few  But  with  the  approach  of  summer,  the 

weeks    in    either    death    or    recovery. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  •  Article  "  Malaria,"  in  Dr.  Quaia's  "  Dic- 

the  poison   is  of  essentially   the  same  tionary  o(  Medicine."                      ( 'o(~lol(^ 
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sheep  and  oxen  are  driven  away  to  the  districts,  that  It  can  be  determined 
Apennines  ;  all  the  laborers  that  can  be  whether  the  presence  of  Bacillus  mala- 
spared  go  off  to  the  hills  ;  and  when  re-  riee  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  produc- 
called  at  harvest-time,  they  reap  all  day  lion  of  malarial  diseases.  But  when  all 
under  a  scorching  sun,  and  sleep  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  con- 
night  on  the  ground  shrouded  with  sidered,  there  is  found  to  be  a  conver- 
heavy  pestilent  vapor,  which  prostrates  gence  of  independent  probabilities  which 
even  the  hardiest  of  them,  filling  the  gives  great  cogency  to  this  conclusion, 
hospitals  of  Rome  in  autumn  with  tever-  The  propagation  of  the  Bacillus  mala- 
striken  patients.  This  malarious  condi-  rite  in  a  productive  vegetable  soil  whose 
tic n  has  been  persistent  from  very  an-  energies  are  not  turned  to  good  account, 
cicnt  times  ;  and  as  it  prevails  over  large  will,  of  course,  saturate  that  soil  with  its 
tracts  on  which  no  stagnant  water  lies,  germs ;  and  the  surface-waters  which 
it  is  obvious  that  the  popular  notion  of  percolate  through  it,  becoming  charged 
its  origin  is  incorrect.  Professor  L^on  with  these,  will  convey  them  into  the 
Colin  (of  the  Val-de-Grace  Military  bodies  of  those  who  drink  them.  It  is 
Medical  School),  who  some  time  ago  now  coming  to  be  generally  recogniied 
carefully  investigated  the  condition  of  that  the  use  of  such  witers  is  fraught 
the  Campagna,  came  to  the  conclusion  with  danger,  and  that  a  large  proportion 
that  a  "  telluric  poison  "  is  generated  of  the  attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery 
in  it  by  the  energy  of  the  soil,  when  that  which  occur  in  malarious  countries  is 
energy  is  not  utilized  by  its  natural  con-  traceable  to  it.  When,  on  the  other 
sumers^cultivated  plants  ;  and  if  we  hand,  the  poisoned  soils  have  beeo  de- 
substitute  for  Dr.  Coltn's  "  unknown  siccated  by  solar  heat,  ihe  dried  micro- 
quantity  "  the  definite  term  "  sapro-  spores  will  be  raised  as  "  floating  matter 
phytic  vegetation,"  we  shall  find  that  in  the  air,  and  may  bewafted  by  atnos- 
alt  the  facts  of  the  case  are  brought  pheric  currents  to  considerable  dis- 
into  harmony,  tances,  sometimes  rising  (where  cir- 
In  Ihe  first  place,  the  microscopic  re-  cumstances  favor  such  ascent)  to  consid- 
searches  of  Professor  Tommasi  Crudeli  crable  elevations  ;  and  these  sporuUs, 
of  Rome,  and  Klebs  of  Prague,  based  received  into  the  human  body  by  the 
on  Pasteur's  doctrine  of  disease-germs,  lungs,  will  exert  the  same  morbific 
have  shown  that  the  lower  strata  of  agency  as  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
the  atmosphere  of  Ihe  Agro  Romano,  alimentary  canal.  All  sanitarians  know 
its  surface-soil,  and  its  stagnant  waters,  thai  while  malaria  will  drift  along  plains 
contain  micro-organisms  of  the  Bacillus  under  the  influence  of  winds  sufficiently 
type,  which  they  have  "  cultivated  ''  strong  to  propel  but  not  to  dispel  it,  the 
in  various  kinds  of  soil,  and  then  intro-  interposition  of  a  belt  of  forest,  or  even 
duced  by  innoculation  into  the  blood  of  a  screen  of  trees,  affords  a  considerable 
healthy  dogs.  Ail  the  animals  thus  ex-  protective  power  ;  and  this  is  just  what 
perimented  on  became  the  subjects  of  might  be  expected  in  regard  to  the 
malarial  fever,  which  ran  its  regular  movement  of  a  "bacillus  cloud."  It 
course,  producing  the  same  enlargement  has  been  lately  affirmed  that  the 
of  Ihe  spleen  as  is  seen  in  the  human  Eucalyptus  globulus,  or  Blue  Gum  tree 
subject  naturally  affected  by  the  disease  ;  of  Australia,  has  a  special  power  of  an- 
and  the  spleens  of  these  animals  were  lagonizing  the  spread  of  malaria  ;  and 
found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  the  on  this  account  it  is  being  very  exlen- 
bacilli.  Not  only  Professor  Crudeli,  siwly  planted  in  the  malarious  parts  of 
but  two  other  physicians  in  Rome,  have  Italy  and  Algeria,  already  (it  is  stated^ 
detected  this  Bacillus  malarias  in  the  with  good  result  in  rendering  large  areas 
blood  of  human  patients  during  the  healthy  which  were  previously  uninhab- 
period  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease  ;  itable.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
the  rod-shaped  cells  disappearing,  and  whether  its  efficacy  depends  upon  any- 
being  replaced  by  micro-spores,  as  the  thing  else  than  its  peculiarly  rapid 
fever  reaches  its  acme.  It  would  be  growth,  whereby  the  energies  of  the  soil 
premature  to  assert  thai  the  case  is  fully  are  turned  to  account,  and  at  the  same 
made  out ;  since  it  can  only  be  by  re-  time  a  mechanical  obstacle  is  raised  to 
searches  carried  on  in  other  malarious  the  diffusion  of  the  malariS:.^  ^^1^ 
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Agaio,  it  is  well  known  that  where,  as 
in  inanf  parts  of  our  own  islands,  dis- 
tricts previously  malarious  have  been 
rendered  healthy  by  cuhivalion,  the  dis- 
continuance of  culture  restores  iheir  old 
unhealthfulness.  This  happened  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  reign  of  Queeti  Mary  ; 
large  tracts  of  country,  owinf;  to  the 
political  disquiet,  falling  out  of  cereal 
cultivation  ;  and  its  abandonment  being 
followed  by  an  epidemic  prevalence  of 
malarial  fevers,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  mortality.  BaciUus  germs,  like  the 
seeds  of  higher  plants,  remain  dormant 
in  the  soil  so  long  as  a  superior  vegeta- 
tion has  hold  of  it>  but  are  ready  to  crop 
up,  like  rank  weeds,  so  soon  as  it  is  left 
lo  itself. 

And  this  affords  the  rationale  of  an- 
other class  of  occurrences  which  have 
from  lime  to  time  excited  considerable 
surprise  ;  naiuely,  the  revival  of  mala- 
rious disease,  not  only  in  hot  but  also 
in  temperate  climates,  where  an  old  snil 
has  been  extensively  disturbed.  Of  this 
examples  were  afforded  by  the  preva- 
lence of  intermittent  fever  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Canal  St. 
Martin,  as  well  as  subsequently  during 
the  excavations  made  for  the  fortifica- 
tions erected  by  Louis  Philippe  ;  ana  by 
similar  outbreaks  in  various  parts  of 
France  during  the  construction  of  the 
great  rail  way  trunks.  So,  when  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong  cVme  into  our 
possession,  and  excavations  were  being 
carried  on  for  the  foundations  of  the 
town  of  Victoria,  a  fatal  form  of  remit- 
tent fever  appeared,  which  caused  a 
great  mortality  among  both  the  civil  and 
the  military  population.  In  these  cases, 
it  may  be  presumed,  old  deep-buried 
malarial  germs  had  remained  dormant 
until  again  brought  to  the  suiface  ;  and 
then  finding  their  way,  either  by  the 
water  drunk  or  the  air  inhaled,  into 
human  bodies,  exerted  upon  them  their 
baleful  influence. 

Thus,  then,  while  the  characteristic 
forms  taken  by  malarious  diseases  indi- 
cate to  the  sagacious  physician  the  de- 
pendence of  these  diseases  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  organic  germs  within  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  imbibed  or  in- 
haled them,  the  natural  history  study  of 
the  conditions  of  their  propagation  and 
diffusion  affords  very  striking  corrobo- 
lative  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 


But,  it  may  be  properly  asked,  if 
malarial  fevers  are  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  saprophytic  germs  into  the 
human  body  and  their  development 
within  it,  why  are  not  these  fevers  com- 
municable by  the  passage  of  disease- 
germs  from  one  individual  to  another? 
No  one  thinks  of  an  ag'Je  being 
"caught"  like  measles  or  scarlatina  ; 
and  even  the  most  "  pernicious  "  forms 
of  remittent  fever  are  believed,  by  those 
who  have  had  large  opportunities  for 
observation,  to  be  absolutely  non-infec- 
tious. The  reason  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  this,  that  the  home  of  the  saprophyte 
which  gives  rise  to  malarious  disease  is 
the  earth,  in  which  it  breeds  and  mnlti- 
plies  while  in  the  human  body  it  is  a 
parasite,  which  does  not  ordinarily  find 
in  it  the  conditions  of  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  produces  no  crop,  though  it 
may  keep  up  a  feeble  vegetative  action 
for  an  unlimited  time.  Moreover,  while 
the  poisons  of  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
latina, etc.,  have  (so  far  as  we  know)  no 
other  home  than  the  human  body,  and 
there  mature  full  crops  of  infective  dis- 
ease-germs which  are  given  off  through 
the  Skin,  an  ague  patient  has  no  such 
venl,  so  that  his  system  has  no  means  of 
ridding  itself  of  its  parasitic  intruders. 
And  (hough  such  ripening  would  seem 
more  likely  to  take  place  in  the  case  of 
remittent  fevers,  yet  it  may  well  be  thai, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  is 
something  wanting  either  lo  complete 
the  maturation  of  the  germs,  or  to  effect 
their  elimination  from  the  body  in  an 
infective  form.  This  "something" 
appears,  however,  to  be  supplied  by 
overcrowding  of  the  patients  thus 
affected;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  a  well-es- 
tablished fact  that  fevers  of  malarious 
origin  may  change  their  type  under  such 
circumstances,  and  thus  become  person- 
ally communicable.*  And  this  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  explain.      For  over- 

■*  The  evideoce  to  this  effect,  ihat  was  lur* 
nished  nearly  a  century  and  a  halF  ago  by  Sir 
John  Pringle's  experience  in  regard  lo  the 
conVErsion  of  the  mild  auiomnal  remittent  of 
the  Netherlands  Into  malignant  typhus,  was 
fully  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
McWilliam  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  Eclair  : 
on  board  of  which  vessel  the  severe  bilicus 
reminenl  ol  the  African  coast  changed  into  an 
infective  continued  fever,  that  spread  from  its 
sick  among  the  inhabitants  ol  Boa  Vista,  o 
which  island  ihej  were  landed. 
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crowding  means  deficient  air-supply, 
and  deficient  air-sapply  means  deficient 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  producing  an 
accumulation  in  the  ciiculating  current 
of  those  "  waste"  products,  which  are 
normally  eliminated  as  fast  as  they  are 
poured  into  it.  And  I  shall  presently 
show  what  an  important  factor  this  ac- 
cumulation is,  in  furnishing  the  pabulum 
for  the  development  of  cholera- germs- 
There  is  no  zymotic  disease  as  to  the 
causatioq  and  spread  oF  which  there  has 
been  a  greater  antagonism  of  opinion 
than  in  respect  to  Asiatic  cholera  ;  and 
there  is  none  whose  natural  history  study 
is  more  insttuctive — facts  whick  at  first 
sigKt  appeared  directly  antagonistic,  and 
opposing  doctrines  based  upon  them, 
being  all  brought  into  harmony  when 
looked  at  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
first  invasion  of  Europe  by  this  disease, 
which  had  been  endemic  in  India  from 
a  very  remote  period,  occurred  within 
my  owntime  ;  and  I  well  remembeiithe 
excited  discussions  which  toolc  place  in 
medical  societies  and  in  the  public 
prints,  as  to  the  question  of  its  conta- 
giousness. Theprevalent  opinion  among 
Indian  practitioners  had  been,  that  it 
was  a  form  of  malarious  disease  infesting 
particular  localities  ;  that  it  was  liable 
to  spread  beyond  these  under  certain 
unknown  conditions  of  temperature, 
moisture,  etc  ;  but  that  it  did  not  diffuse 
itself  by  contact  or  personal  emanation 
from  one  individual  to  another.  Still, 
the  manner  in  which  the  first  epidemic 
of  cholera  made  its  way  from  India  to 
Europe  in  1830,  and  thence  to  America, 
always  in  the  lines  of  human  intercourse, 
would  have  seemed  conclusive  as  to  its 
communicabilily  by  one  human  being  to 
another  if  it  had  not  been  that  against 
this  doctrine  could  be  adduced  a  large 
body  of  experience  which  seemed  to 
show  that  the  closest  relations  might 
exist  between  the  sick  and  the  healthy 
without  any  special  risk  to  the  latter. 
And  the  hypothesis  that  then  seemed 
least  free  from  difficulty,  was  that  mov- 
ing bodies  of  men  might  carry  with  them 
a  cholera- atmosphere,  which  had  the 
power  of  augmenting  itself  by  a  process 
akin  to  (ermeniation,  wherever  it  en- 
countered the  material  on  which  it  could 
thus  act  :  for  in  every  locality  ravaged 
by  the  epidemic,  it  was  among  the 
dwellers  in  filth  and  squalor  that  it  fiist 
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showed  itself  and  was  chiefly  .fatal  ;  and 
it  seemed  obvious  that  its  scarching-out 
of  the  "plague-spots"  of  our  great 
cities  was  more  certainly  attributable  to 
their  insanitary  condition,  than  to  any 
such  propagation  of  a  contagium  from 
individual  to  mdividual,  as  can  be  always 
traced  (if  our  inquiries  be  pushed  far 
enough)  in  the  case  of  smalL-pox  or 
scarlatina.  Hence  this  epidemic  left 
upon  the  profession  and  the  public  (as 
I  can  personally  testify)  the  conviction 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  share  of 
contagion  in  the  propagation  of  the  dis- 
ease, no  conditions  were  so  efiicacious 
in  determining  its  prevalence  in  particu- 
lar localities,  as  bad  or  deficient  sewer- 
age, overcrowding,  and  accumulations 
of  filth. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  able  sani- 
tary authorities  who  constituted  our 
Board  of  Health,  when  the  second  epi- 
demic of  1847-t!  made  its  appearance  in 
this  country.  And  the  experience  of  that 
epidemic,  while  it  furnished  many  cases 
that  strengthened  the  belief  of  the  occa- 
sional and  exceptional  propagation  of 
the  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy, 
was  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
influence  of  local  unsanitary  conditions 
as  determining  its  prevalence  and  fatal- 
ity. Notwithstanding  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Health,  the 
old  "  plague-spots"  of  many  of  our 
great  towns  had  been  little  ameliorated, 
while  in  many  cases  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation had  increased  overcrowding  with 
all  its  attendant  mischiefs.  And  the 
terrible  fatality  of  the  disease  in  many 
of  these  localities  only  too  completely 
justified  the  warnings  which  had  been 
neglected,  and  seemed  to  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient account  of  its  epidemic  spread. 

Kut  even  at  that  period,  the  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  yeast,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  alcoholic  fermentation  on  micro- 
phytal  growth,  had  suggested  to  Dr.  Will- 
iam Budd  and  to  Dr.  Brittain,  both  of 
them  physicians  in  Bristol,  the  idea  that 
the  cholera-poison  might  have  the  like 
character  ;  and  the  former  was  led  by 
his  previous  experiences  of  the  spread 
of  typhoid  fever,  to  suspect  that  the 
cholera-germs  contained  in  the  matter 
voided  from  the  bowels  of  the  patients 
might  be  spread  by  diffusion  through 
the  sources  of  the  water-supol^^    ^ilW 
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failed,  however,  to  discover  by  micro-  considerably  charged  with  organic  im- 
scopic  examiDation  anything  that  could  purity,  they  interpreted  the  facts  as 
be  fixed  on  as  a  contagium  vivum  ;  the  simply  confirming  their  previous  conclu- 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  bacilli,  sion,  that  if  there  be  some  epidemic 
which  are  now  recognized  as  the  most  agent  "operating  in  the  air,  which 
potent  of  such  evil  agencies,  not  being  converts  putrefiable  impurities  into  a 
then  known  to  microscopists.  And  specific  poison,  the  water  of  the  local- 
wbile  there  were  local  peculiarities  in  ily,  in  proportion  as  it  contains  such* 
ibe  distribution  of  this  epidemic,  alike  impurities,  would  probably  be  liable  to 
in  the  Metropolis  and  elsewhere,  which  simitar  poisonous  conversion." 
suggested  an  impure  water-supply  as  the  A  case  occurred  in  Bristol,  however, 
determining  condition,  our  sanitary  about  the  same  date,  which  scarcely 
authorities  seem  to  have  regarded  such  admitted  of  this  explanation.  An  out- 
supply  rather  as  rendering  the  bodies  break  of  cholera  there  took  place,  not 
of  the  recipients  of  it  specially  liable  to  in  the  old  plague-spots  which  it  had 
be  invaded  by  the  cholera  poison,  than  twice  previously  infested,  but  in  a  local- 
as  itself  the  vehicle  of  that  poison  ;  ity  which  seemed  as  likely  as  any,  save 
placing  water  uiiited  with  putrescent  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  to  be  at- 
mattcr  in  the  same  category  with  foul  air  tacked  by  the  disease.  It  ran,  so  to 
or  unwholesome  food-  speak,  along  one  side  of  College  Street 
The  attention  then  drawn  to  this  sub-  into  College  Green,  where  it  limited 
ject  finally  led,  as  will  be  recollected,  itself  to  the  houses  of  one  side,  finish- 
to  a  great  Metropolitan  improvement,  ing  off  at  the  Grammar  School,  the  head 
alike  in  the  sewerage  and  in  the  water-  master  of  which  died  of  it.  Struck  by 
supply;  an  effective  drainage  being  pro-  the  peculiarity  of  its  distribution.  Dr. 
vided  even  for  the  lowest  levels,  and  the  William  Budd  inquired  into  the  water- 
water-companies  being  required  to  dmw  supply,  and  found  that  there  was  an  ex- 
their  supplies  from  a  part  of  the  Thames  act  correspondence  between  the  two  ; 
above  that  which  receives  the  sewage  of  the  line  of  cholera  being  precisely  that 
London.  These  measures  were  in  prog-  of  the  pipe  distribution  of  the  water  of 
less  when  the  next  visitation  of  cholera  a  spring  called  "  Jacob's  Well,"  which 
lookplace — lhatofi854.  Thisepidem-  issues  at  the  foot  of  Brandon  Hilt, 
ic,  although  extremely  severe  in  partic-  Having  gained  access  to  the  reservoir, 
ular  spots,  did  not  produce  by  any  which  was  hollowed  in  the  side  of  a 
means  so  widespread  a  mortality  as  rock,  he  noticed  a  trickling  of  aewage- 
either  of  the  two  preceding  ;  and  white  matter  into  it  from  above  ;  and  further 
there  was  generally  no  difficulty  in  ac-  search  disclosed  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
counting  for  some  of  its  worst  outbreaks  ceeded  from  the  privy  of  a  house  over- 
(as  that  at  Luton)  by  the  general  un-  head,  and  that  in  that  house  there  had 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  localities,  been  a  cholera-case  just  before  the  gen- 
there  were  several  cases  which  pointed  eral  outbreak.  Now,  as  the  water  thus 
more  or  less  distinctly  to  water-contami-  distributed  was  not,  like  that  of  the 
nation  as  the  deiennining  condition  of  Broad  Street  pump,  derived  from  sur- 
ihe  mischief  ;  the  one  which  attracted  face-drainage,  but  was — except  from  its 
the  most  attention  being  known  as  that  contamination  by  choleraic  dejecta — 
of  the  Broad  Street  (Golden  Square)  the  pure  outflow  of  a  rock-spring,  it  is  a 
pump,  investigated  by  Dr.  Snow.  scarcely  disputable  inference  that  its 
Although  the  results  of  Dr.  Snow's  poisonous  character  was  entirety  derived 
inquiries  are  now  continually  cited  as  from  those  dejecta,  and  that  to  their 
having  there  proved  the  origin  of  more  passage  into  the  alimentary  canals  of  the 
than  two  hundred  cholera  cases  in  the  unfortunate  partakers  of  the  Jacob's 
transmission  of  the  cholera- poison  fur-  Well  water,  was  to  be  attributed  this 
nished  by  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  child  severe  and  (at  first  sight)  anomalous 
first  attacked,  into  the  bodies  of  those  outbreak.  And  this  view  is  confirmed 
who  had  drunk  the  poisoned  pump-  by  the  following  case  related  by  Mr. 
water,  this  was  not  the  view  taken  of  it  Macnamara,  as  having  occurred  to  him 
by  the  principal  sanitary  authorities  of  when  serving  in  India  in  1861.  ■ 
the   time  ;    for,   finding  the   water  to  be  A  small  quantity  of  the  '  rice-water'  dtjiitd''^^ 
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ol  a  chofera  palient  was  accidentally  nashed  in- 
to a  vessel  conlainlng  (our  or  five  gallons  of 
water,  and  the  mixiure  exposed  10  Ibe  rays  ul 
a  tropiCil  sun  tor  twelve  hourn.  Early  in  the 
(oUowing  morning,  nineteen  persons  each 
swallowed  about  an  ounce  of  this  contaminated 
water  (they  only  partook  of  il  once),  and  with- 
in thirty-sis  hours  five  out  of  the  nineteen  were 
seized  with  cholera. 

Looking  to  the  large  dilution  of  the 
matCTial,  and  the  small  quantity  of  the 
poisoned  water  swallowed  by  each  in- 
dividual, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  introduction  of  a  contagium 
vivum,  proceeding  from  ihe  intestine  of 
the,  original  palient  into  the  stomachs  of 
ihe  five  persons  attacked  with  cholera, 
that  gave  them  the  disease.  But  why 
only  five  out  of  the  nineteen  took  it,  is 
a  point  which  raises  an  o  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration.  In  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  poison,  we  should  expect  that 
the  violence  of  the  effect  would  be  pro- 
poriioned  to  the  dose  ;  and  the  complete 
escape  of  fourteen,  while  five  suffered 
severely,  all  having  taken  about  the 
satne  amount,  would  be  diilicult  to  ex- 
plain. But  in  rei^ard  to  most  kinds  of 
"  infections,"  it  has  long  been  clear  to 
PathologtHts,  that  their  potency  in  re- 
gard to  individuals  is  greatly  dependent 
on  the  "  predisposition  "  of  each — that 
is,  on  some  condition  of  his  own  body, 
which  may,  on  the  one  hand,  render 
him  proof  against  its  effects,  or,  on  the 
olher,  make  him  specially  susceptible  to 
its  agency.  Just  thirty  years  ago,*  I 
showed  that  all  the  known  "'predispos- 
ing causes"  of  epidemic  diseases  might 
be  generalized  under  one  expression — 
namely,  the  accumulation  of  decompos- 
ing nitrogenous  matter  in  the  blood 
either  through  its  introduction  fiom 
without  (in  foul  air,  impure  water,  or 
putrescent  food),  or  through  its  exces- 
sive generation  within  the  body  {as  by 
unusual  "waste"  of  tissue),  or  by  an 
obstrucled  elimination  of  the  normal 
waste  (such  as  results  from  bad  venlita- 
tion,  or  the  misuse  of  alcholic  liquors). 
And  I  showed  that  zymolic  poisons 
which  have  no  action  upon  pure  blood, 
will,  by  seizing  upon  this  appropriate 
pabulum,  increase  and  multiply  in  it  ; 
thus  setting  up  a  "zymosis"  in  pure 
blood,  just  as  the  growth  and  multipli- 
cation of  yeast-cells  at  the  expense  of 
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the  nitrogenous  matter  of  a  wort  effects 
the  transformation  of  the  sugir  into 
alcohol.  How  perfectly  this  doctrioc 
fils-in  with  the  natural  history  concep- 
tion of  cholera-germs,  needs  no  elucida- 
tion ;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
illustrating  it  by  two  examples. 

The  cholera-epidemic  which  ravaged 
this  country  in  1847-8,  had  been  pre- 
viously very  severe  in  India ;  and  it 
showed  itself  most  /earfully  in  a  body 
of  troops  stationed  at  Kurrachee  near 
Ihe  mouth  of  the  Indus,  carrying  off  no 
fewer  than  464  out  of  a  total  of  3746. 
But  the  attacks  of  the  disease  had 
a  most  remarkable  distribution.  While 
the  oRicers  and  their  ladies  enjoyed  an 
almost  entire  immunity  from  it,  there 
were  three  regiments  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  which  tt  was  especially  fatal. 
One  of  these  (fl)  had  recently  come  off 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  but  was 
welt  accommodated  in  airy  barracks,  and 
its  loss  was  at  the  rate  of  966  per  thou- 
sand. In  another  regiment  ib),  which 
had  not  been  on  Ihe  march,  but  which 
was  overcrowded  in  small  ill-ventilated 
tents,  the  dealh-rate  was  1086  per  thou- 
sand. And  in  a  third  (0  which  had 
made  the  same  march  as  a,  and  was 
overcrowded  like  b,  the  mortality  was 
at  the  rate  of  2 1 8  per  thousand,  absolute* 
ly  exceeding  the  sum  of  their  high  death- 
rates.  Thus  the  accumulation  of 
"  waste"  matter  in  ihe  blood,  produced 
by  the  exertion  of  a  long  march,  pre- 
pared in  o  a  pabulum  for  the  cholera- 
germs,  which  the  normal  exercise  of  the 
respiratory  process  would  have  progres- 
sively eliminated  ;  in  b,  the  X\\k pabulutn 
was  prepared  by  the  non- elimination  of 
the  ordinary  waste  ;  while  in  c  it  had 
accumulated  in  double  quantity,  under 
the  combined  agency  of  augmented  pro- 
duction and  deficient  elimination. 

The  experience  of  cholera- epidemics 
has  piesenled  numerous  examples  which 
testify  to  the  evil  results  of  Intemper- 
ance ;  but  I  know  of  no  case  in  which 
the  benefits  of  extreme  temperance,  in 
keiping  at  bay  the  operation  of  a  zymo- 
tic poison,  were  more  remarkable,  than 
in  the  contrast  between  the  maich  of 
the  84th  Regiment  (of  which  Dr.  E. 
Patkes  was  at  that  time  assist  ant -sur- 
geon) from  Madras  to  Secunderabad, 
ill  1847,  and  the  concurrent  march  of 
the   63d  RegimeQt_froiiQ\Seciiq4««t}ad 
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to  Madras.  The  former  had  been  pre- 
viously quartered  for  several  months  in 
healthy  barracks  ;  a  large  number  of' 
men  were  total  abstainers,  while  the  rest 
were  very  temperate  ;  and  their  death- 
rate  had  been  no  more  than  121  in 
1000  per  annum.  The  latter  had  been 
overcrowded  in  the  barracks  at  Secun- 
'  derabad  ;  though  not  specially  intemper- 
ate, they  habitually  indulged  in  alcohol- 
ics and  their  death-rate  had  been  yS'S. 
The  two  marches  were  made  at  the  same 
time,  in  opposite  directions,  in  a  very 
wet  and  unhealthy  season,  through  a 
country  infested  with  cholera  and  fever  ; 
and  while  the  S4th  was  almost  entirely 
free  from  these  diseases,  the  63d  had 
so  many  sick  when  the  two  regiments 
crossed  on  the  road,  as  to  be  obliged  to 
borrow  the  84th's  sick-palanquins. 

Now  since,  in  both  these  cases,  the 
infecting  cause  must  have  operated  alike 
on  all,  it  is  clear  that  in  whatever  way 
the  cholera-germs  are  received  into  the 
human  body,  it  is  on  the  previous  con- 
dition of  each  individual  that  their  po- 
tency depends,  and  that  this  condition  is 
induced  by  any  causes  which  engender 
in  this  circulating  fluid  a  suitable  pabu- 
lum (or  their  growth  and  multiplication. 
True  it  is  that  some  authorities  have 
held  cholera  to  be  an  esseniially  local 
disease,  having  its  seat  in  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  have  supposed  that  being 
there  set  up  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
consequence  of  the  reception  of  the 
poison  into  the  stomach,  its  effect  upon 
the  system  generally  is  only  secondary 
to  the  affection  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  intestine.  And  assuming  further 
that  the  breeding  of  the  cholera-germs 
takes  place  nowhere  but  in  the  human 
Intestine,  they  have  asserted  that  in  the 
disinfection  of  the  intestinal  discharges, 
and  in  a  rigid  supervision  of  the  purity 
of  the  water-supply,  will  be  found  all 
that  is  essential  to  keep  the  disease  in 
check-  Against  this  doctrine  I  feel 
called  upon  to  enter  my  earnest  protest, 
as  based  on  an  unscientific  pathology, 
and  as  inconsistent  with  much  that  may 
now  be  regarded  as  best  established  in 
regard  to  the  natural  history  of  the  class 
of  saprophytes  ;  and  1  shall  endeavor  to 
set  forth  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter, 
as  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  entire 
case — not  of  one  set  of  facts  alone. 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  ques- 


tion of  the  primal  source  of  cholera- 
germs,  we  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  they 
have  for  many  centuries  inhabited  sur- 
face-waters in  some  part  or  other  of 
India ;  that  by  (heir  passage  into  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  imbibed  those 
waters,  they  have  kept  up  the  disease 
"  endemically  ;  "  while  from  time  to 
time,  when  circumstances  have  occa- 
sioned their  more  extensive  dissemina- 
tion, the  disease  has  become  "  epidem- 
ic." That  we  do  not  hear  more  of 
the  fatality  of  the  disease  in  India,  is 
simply  (it  would  seem)  because  it  is 
reckoned  a  thing  "  of  course."  In  the 
most  favorable  years,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera  seldom  falls  lower 
than  a  hundred  thousand ;  while  in  bad 
years  it  rises  to  considerably  above  half 
a  million.  That  it  should  specially  in- 
fest native  towns  and  villages  cannot 
surprise  any  one  who  is  conversant  wiih 
their  unsanitary  condition,  their  water- 
supply  being  habitually  fouled  by  their 
intestinal  drjeeia.  The  wonder  seems 
to  be.  not  that  cholera  should  spread 
among  the  inhabitants  of  such  villages 
when  the  infection  has  been  conveyed 
to  them,  but  that  any  of  them  should 
escape  its  attacks.  Such  conveyance 
has  been  frequently  the  result  of  the  dis- 
persion of  great  congregations  of  people 
at  fairs  or  pilgrim-shrines,  among  whom 
cholera  has  broken  out,  as  it  did  in 
January  itiSi  at  Allahabad,  at  the  junc- 
tion df  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

That  the  disease  has  established  itself 
endemically  in  Egypt,  its  germs  having 
been  probably  left  behind  by  the  epi- 
demic last  imported  from  India,  is  the 
conviction  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  his  coad- 
jutors who  have  officially  investigated  its 
recent  outbreak  in  that  country.  And 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  this  exceptional  persistence  ;  the  im- 
portant concomitance  of  high  tempera- 
ture, and  contamination  of  the  water-sup- 
ply by  putrescent  matters,  concurring 
with  the  essential  condition  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  cholera-germs  through  that 
supply  in  consequence  of  the  unsanitary 
habits  of  the  people.  And  Dr.  Hunter's 
valuable  report  strengthens  the  convic- 
tion previously  entertained  by  many 
practitioners  of  large  experience,  Ihat 
there  is  a  form  of  endemic  diarrhcea 
which  is  traceable  to  the  milder  operation 
of  the  same  poison.  I"  .^.^,-<\ 
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The  conveyance  of  cholera-germs  by  tion  by  the  atmosphere  within  a  limited 
bodies  of  men  moving  along  the  lines  of  range  from  its  focus  of  emission. 
human  communtcaiion,  without  neces-  If,  as  Pasteur  and  Tyndall  have  shown 
sarily  affecting  the  individuals  who  trans-  us,  the  microphytes  which  cause  the  pu- 
port  them,  is  now  easy  to  understand';  trefaction  of  organic  infusions,  are  wafted 
for  it  is  well  established  that  clothes  or  about  as  bacletial  clouds,  and  if  the  same 
linen  soiled  by  cholera  dejecta  may  not  be  true  (as  there  seems  no  reason  to 
only  impart  the  germs  with  which  ihey  doubt)  of  malarial  disease-geims,  there 
are  contaminated  to  those  who  handle  is  not  only  no  d  ^rwr/ reason  to  deny 
them  when  fresh,  but  that,  after  having  that  the  atmosphere  may  become  a 
been  dried  and  packed,  they  may  infect  vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  cholera- 
persons  at  any  distance  who  incautious-  germs,  but  there  is  every  probabittty  that 
ly  unfold  them.  Thus,  while  the  nurses  it  can  be — the  onus  proband! ^  in  fact, 
of  cholera-patients  may,  with  proper  pre-  lying  with  those  who  deny  its  possibility, 
cautions,  enjoy  an  absolute  immunity  When  a  sudden  attack  of  a  large  num- 
from  attack,  the  disease-germs  may  be  ber  of  individuals  in  the  same  locality 
introduced  into  new  localities  without  distinctly  points  to  a  community  of  in- 
any  ostensible  indication  of  (heir  pre s-  fection,  we  have  now  no  hesitation  inac- 
ence.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  only  secur-  cusing  the  water-supply,  where  it  can  be 
ity  against  such  introduction  consists  in  shown  that  they  have  all  partaken  of 
the  destruction  or  thorough  disinfection  water  from  a  common  source,  and  that 
of  every  scrap  of  clothing  or  linen  which  this  source  had  been  (or  might  have  been) 
has  been  about  the  person  of  a  cholera-  contaminated  by  the  dejecta  of  a  cholera- 
patient,  patient,  while  the  remaining  population 
But  the  natural  history  study  of  chol-  of  the  same  area,  supplied  with  water 
era-germs  obviously  teaches  that  they  from  purer  sources,  has  remained  unaf- 
may  enter  the  body  in  an  aeriform  as  fecled.  But  several  such  simultaneous 
well  as  in  a  solid  or  liquid  vehicle,  and  outbreaks  have  occurred  under  circura- 
through  another  channel  than  the  stances  that  forbid  the  notion  of  their  de- 
mouth.  To  deny  that  they  can  be  taken  pendence  on  the  water-supply,  while  the 
up  and  carried  by  the  air,  and  that  they  evidence  is  no  less  cogent  of  their  origin 
can  be  drawn  into  the  body  with  the  in  the  atmospheric  conveyance  of  the  dis- 
breath,  is  to  run  counter  to  all  analogy,  ease-germs.  The  epidemic  which  prevail- 
No  one  who  has  studied  the  phenom-  ed  in  the  United  States  in  1849  afforded  a 
ena  of  small-pox  propagation  doubts  particularly  well-marked  example  of  this 
that  a  susceptible  subject  may  be  infect-  kind,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  put  the 
ed  without  personal  contact,  by  being  matter  beyond  dispute.  It  occurred  in 
in  the  same  room  or  in  the  same  carriage  the  city  poorhouse  of  Baltimore,  which 
with  a  small-pox  patient  ;  and  there  is  was  stituated  out  of  town  on  a  level 
strong  ground  to  believe  that  when  platform  on  the  slope  of  a  hilt ;  the  site 
the  Infection  is  concentrated  by  congre-  having  been  originally  selected  by  a 
gallon,  small-pox  germs  may  be  atmos-  merchant  as  a  peculiarly  salubrious  one 
phericallyconveyed toagreaterdlstance.  for  building  himself  a  country  house. 
Those  who  have  had  largest  experience  This  house,  having  been  afterward  pur- 
of  cholera  hold  the  same  view.  "  In  chased  by  the  city  authorities,  was  made 
badly  ventilated  rooms,' '  says  Mr.  Mac-  the  centre  of  the  frontage  of  the  poor- 
namara,  "  the  atmosphere  may  become  house,  which  was  extended  into  a  long 
so  fully  charged  with  the  exhalations  wing  on  either  side,  one  for  males  and 
(emanations?)  from  patients  suffering  the  other  fot:  females.  Other  wings  ran 
from  cholera,  as  .to  poison  persons  en-  backward  from  these;  and  the  area 
gaged  in  nursing' the  sick."  And  the  thus  bounded,  containing  the  offices  of 
International  Sanitary  Conference  which  the  establishment,  was  inclosed  at  the 
discussed  this  subject  at  Vienna  in  1874,  back  by  a  wall.  The  entire  building 
while  recording  its  unanimous  conviction  contained  about  800  inmates;  it  was 
that  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  not  at  all  overcrowded  ;  the  wards  had 
country  to  country  mainly  depends  on  been  carefully  cleansed  and  whitewash- 
human  communication,  distinctly  ad-  ed  ;  and  the  drainage  was  believed  to  be 
mitted  the  transportation  of  the  infec-  quite  effective.     Yet  witho^r^]^^BJe-> 
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vious  vaming,  a  most  appalling  outbreak  ils  congenial  soil  so  as  -to  produce  an 
suddenly  occurred  in  this  pooihouse,  the  abundant  crop,  by  which,  rising  in  germ- 
deaths  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty  a  day.  clouds  and  wafted  by  air-cunents,  the  in- 
The  Board  was  hastily  summoned,  and  mates  of  the  poorhouse  who  first  received 
was  considering  the  question  of  evacuat-  it  were  dcstiuctisrely  infected,  seems,  in 
ing  the  building  and  placing  its  inmates  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  the  < 
under  canvas,  when  one  of  the  medical  obvious  rationale  of  this  most  instructive 
officers,  determining  to  ascertain  what  case.  And  if  accepted  in  one  case,  this 
became  of  the  drainage,  found  that  in-  rationale  is  applicable  to  many  others  in 
stead  of  being  carried  into  a  ravine  not  which  the  same  phenomena  presented 
far  from  the  back  of  the  premises,  down  itself,  of  a  suddeif  outbreak  immediately 
which  a  stream  ran,  it  terminated  just  following  a  change  of  wind,  which  caus- 
beyond  the  inclosing  wall,  in  an  inter-  ed  an  air-current  to  set  from  a  focus  of 
vening  piece  of  marshy  ground  covered  infection  toward  the  seat  of  the  malady, 
with  rank  grass.'  It  was  then  first  noted  The  only  dithculty  in  the  Baltimore 
that  all  the  first  attacks  had  taken  place  case  is  to  account  for  the  introduction 
in  the  apartments  at  the  back  of  the  of  thecholera-germsinio  themarsh.  The 
house,  whose  windows  looked  toward  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  had 
themarsh;  and  that  the  outbreak  had  taken  very  active  and  (as  the  event  prov- 
followed  immediately  upon  a  change  of  ed)  very  efficient  means  for  warding  off 
wind,  which  made  it  set  directly  from  the  the  pestilence  ;  and  although  it  was  very 
marsh  toward  those  windows.  Again,  severe  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  male  wing  suffered  much  more  se-  Washington,  only  a  few  imported  cases 
verely  than  the  female  wing,  and  this  occurred  in  Baltimore  itself.  It  is,  of 
corresponded  with  the  fact  that  the  latter  course,  quite  possible  that  clothing  or 
was  partly  protected  by  a  screen  of  trees,  bedding  soiled  by  the  dejecta  of  these 
Further,  on  the  male  side,  a  wing  con-  patients  might  have  been  sent  away  to 
taining  lunatics  ran  back  nearly  as  far  the  poorhouse  to  be  washed  ;  and  on 
as  the  inclosing  wall,  and  had  an  end  the  whole  1  think  it  more  probable  that 
window  which  looked  over  that  wall  some  humancommunicalionof  this  kind 
directly  on  to  the  marsh  ;  all  the  nine-  took  place,  than  that  the  cholera-germs 
teen  inmates  of  that  ward  were  attacked,  were  brought  from  a  remote  distance  by 
and  all  but  one  died.  Satisfied  that  in  the  atmosphere.  But  that  a  marsh  sod- 
that  marshy  plot  lay  the  source  of  the  den  with  the  excreta  of  a  large  popula- 
whole  mischief,  the-authorities  took  im-  tion  was  as  prolific  a  breeding-ground  as 
mediate  steps  to  disinfect  it.  Trenches  they  could  meet  with,  accords  with  the 
were  cut  to  drain  it  into  the  ravine,  a  experience  of  all  who  have  had  the 
fire-engine  was  made  to  play  upon  it,  and  largest  opportunities  of  studying  the 
quicklime  was  copiously  strewn  over  its  disease  in  India,  or  during  the  recent 
surface.  Immediately  the  plague  was  outbreak  of  it  in  Egypt. 
stayed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  establish-  The  conditions  of  the  spread  of 
ment  was  free  from  the  disease.  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  are  closely 
Now  white  everything  points  to  the  analogous  to  those  of  the  diffusion  of 
marsh  as  the  focus  of  the  infection,  and  cholera  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  disease- 
to  the  atmosphere  as  the  bearer  of  the  germs  proves  as  satisfactorily  applicable 
disease- germs,  the  hypothesis  of  water-  to  the  one  case  as  to  the  other, 
conveyance  is  clearly  inadmissible.  For  But  because  typhoid  germs,  when  in- 
it  is  inconceivable  that  water  so  poisoned  troduced  into  the  human  system,  breed 
should  have  been  drunk  only  by  the  oc-  and  multiply  within  it,  and,  when  voided 
cupants  of  the  back  rooms  among  whom  from  the  intestine,  may  be  conveyed  by 
all  the  fii^t  attacks  occurred  ;  and  the  the  water  into  which  they  have  found 
immediate  efficacy  of  the  remedial  meas-  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  other  per - 
ures  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  hy-  sons,  who  then  become  the  subjects  of 
pothesis  that  the  disease-germs  were  the  disease,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
brought  from  any  other  source  than  the  the  human  body  is  their  only  bieeding- 
marsh.  That  having  found  their  way  ground,  or  that  water  is  their  only 
into  it,  they  had  grown  and  fructified  in  vehicle.     On  the    contrary,  those  who 
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have  most  carefully  studied  the  subject  house,  then  in  course  of  demolition, 
are  now  generally  agreed,  that  when  The  house  in  which  the  outbreak  took 
typhoid  germs  have  been  discharged  place  is  large  and  airy,  and  stands  by  it- 
inio  sewers,  they  not  *only  infect  their  self  in  a  most  salubrious  situation.  The 
contents,  but  so  develop  themselves  most  careful  examination  failed  to  dis* 
under  favoring  conditions  (especially  close  any  defect  either  in  its  drainage  or 
warmth,  stagnation,  and  seclusion  from  its  water-supply  ;  there  was  no  typhoid 
the  air)  as  to  give  rise  to  an  enormous  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  the  milk-sup- 
increase  of  the  ccmiagium.  And  in  the  ply  was  unexceptional  But  the  neigh- 
case  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  typhoid  boring  house  being  old,  and  having  been 
poison  by  milk  (of  which  the  recent  occupied  by  a  school,  its  removal  bad 
epidemic  in  Camden  Town  has  atlorded  been  determined  on  to  make  way  for 
an  illustrative  er.ample),  it  seems  far  a  house  of  higher  class ;  and  as  the 
more  probable  that  the  germs  intro-  offensive  odor  emanating  from  the  un- 
duced  by  the  contaminated  water  used  covered  cesspool  was  at  *once  perceived 
in  washing  the  milk-vessels  have  multi-  in  the  next  garden,  and  the  outbreak  of 
plied  by  self-development  in  the  milk  put  typhoid  followed  at  the  usual  interval, 
into  them,  than  that  they  should  hav«  the  case  seems  one  which  admits  of  no 
originally  been  abundant  enough  to  com-  reasonable  question, 
municale  the  disease  to  so  large  a  num-  On  the  whole,  then,  the  conclusion 
her  of  individuals  as  are  in  some  in-  seems  clear,  that  while  the  breeding- 
stances  attacked  by  it.  ground  of  ordinary  malarious  germs  is 

Further,   that  sewer-^aj  may  be  the  the  earth  alone,  and  the  breeding-ground 

vehicle  of  typhoid  germs,  and  that  they  of  the  germs  of  the  ordinary  exanthe- 

may  be  drawn  into  the  body  by  its  in-  mata  is  the  human  body  alone,  there  is 

halation,  is  not  only  what  alt  analogy  an    intermediate    class    of    pestilential 

would  suggest  as  probable,  but  accords  diseases  —  including    cholera,    typhoid, 

alike  with  the   judgment  of  our  ablest  and  probably  yellow  fever — in  which  (as 

pathologists  in  regard  to  the  essential  Mr.  Simon*  tersely  expressed  it)  "  cer- 

nature  of  the  disease,  and  with  the  ex-  lain  microphytes  are  capable  of  thriving 

perience  of  our  best  sanitary  authorities  equally,    though     perhaps    in    different 

as  to  the  mode  of  its  propagation.     That  forms,     either   within    or    without    the 

the  primal  seat  of  enteric  fever  is  in  the  animal  body  ;  now  fructifying  in  soil  or 

blood,  and  that  the  various  local  affec-  waters  of  appropriate  quality,  and  now 

tions  which  occur  in  the  course  of  it  are  the  seU-roultiplying  eoniagium  of  a  bodily 

the  results  of  changes  set  up  in  the  circu-  disease." 

tating  current,  is  just  as  clear  as  it  is  in  The  doctrine  that  the  disease-germs  of 

small-pox  or  scarlatina,  the  worst  forms  cholera  and  typhus  breed  in  the  human 

of  which  may  terminate  fatally  before  intestine  only,  and  that  they  are  intro- 

any  cutaneous  eruption  appears.     And  duced  into  it  by  water  alone,  obviously 

when  disease-germs  are  inhaled  into  the  gets  at  naught  a  large    proportion  of 

air-cells  of  the  lungs,  they  have  a  far  those  precautionary  measures  on  which 

more  ready  access  to  the  blood  spread  those  who  are  most  practically  conver- 

out  in  the  closest  capillary  network  on  sant  with  the  subject  lay  great   stress, 

their  walls,  than  when  introduced  with  Everything    ought    unquestionably    to 

food  or  drink  inio  the  alimentary  canal,  be  done  to  preserve  our  domestic  waier- 

1  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  supply  from  contamination,  as  well  as 

learning,  on  the  spot,  the  full  particulars  to  secure  the  purity  of  its  sources  ;  and 

of  a  case  in  which  four  members  of  one  to  disinfect,  not  only  the  intestinal  dejecta 

household  were  last  year  attacked  with  of    patients    affected    with    cholera    or 

typhoid   fever— one   of   them   narrowly  typhoid,  but  everything  contaminated  b» 

escaping  with    her  life — under   circum-  them.      But  we  ought  not,  in  doing  these 

stances  which  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  things,  to  leave  others  undone  ;  and  all 

of  the  very  accomplished  physician  who  experience  justifies  the  emphatic  warning 

had  charge  of    the   patients,   that   the  

malady  originated  in  the  opening  of  an  •  Article  "  Contagion"  inQuain's  -  Diciioo- 

old  cesspool  belonging  to  a  neighboring  ary  of  Medicine." 
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of  the  Local  tjovernment  Board,  as  to  ly  the  same  course  as  the  species- makers 

"  the  danger  of  breathing  air  which  is  among  naturalists — insisting  on  minute 

foul  with  efRuvia  from   (he  same  sorts  diilerences  rather    than   on   points    of 

of  impurity" — a  danger  whose    sdurce  agreement,    and    assuming   that    these 

obviously  lies  in  the  atmospheric  trans-  differences  are  constant.     Every  practi- 

portalion  of  disease- germs.  tioner  of  medicine,  on  the  other  hand, 

I  have  left  myself  but  liille  space  for  who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing 

the  discussion  of  the  second  part  of  my  the  same  diseases  in  different  localities, 

subject — the  bearing  of  the  natural  his-  at  dilTerent    seasons,  and  in    different 

tory  view  of  zymotic  diseases  upon  the  epidemics,  well  knows  how  greatly  their 

question  of  theirotigin  and  mutual  rela-  characters  vary  ;    "  hybrid  forms"  and 

tions.     It  is,  doubtless,  needful  for  the  "  sub- varieties"    presenting    themselves 

purposes    of    pathological    study,   that  from  time  to  time,  which  receive  pass- 

these  diseases    should    be    defined    as  ing  notice  and  then  die  out-     Thus,  al- 

"  specific  types,"  just  as  the  naturalist  though  no  eruptive  fevers  are  more  ciear- 

defines  "  species"  of  plants  or  animals  ;  ly  differentiated,  when  occurring  in  their 

and  as,  in  our  pre-cvolutioa  days,  it  was  characteristic    forms,  than  measles  and 

held  that  every  true  species  was  separat-  scarlatina,  yet  cases  every  now  and  then 

ed  from  every  other  by  constant  char-  occur,  in  which  their  symptoms  are  so 

acters     genetically     transmitted     from  mingled  as  to  puzzle  the  most  experienc- 

parent    to    offspring,   so    it  has    been  ed  doctors.     I  even  remember  such  a 

generally  believed  ttiat  the  poisons,  not  hybrid  disease  to  have  been  epidemic 

only     of      small-pox,     scarlatina,     and  some   thirty   years    ago    in  the  East  of 

measles,  but  of  a  large  number  of  differ-  London  ;  and  as  Sydenham,  one  of  the 

ent  forms  of  fever,  as  well  as  of  other  most  sagacious  medical   observers  that 

maladies  propagated  by  conlagta,  are  to  ever  lived,  did  not  separate  the  two,  I 

be  ranked  as  speciiically  different.  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  this 

The  species-making  naturalist  of  the  "hybrid"  was  the  disease  prevalent  in 

past  generation    laid  greater    stress  on  his  time.     Again  the  small-pox  epidem- 

points  of  minute  difference  than  on  those  ic  of   1871    and  subsequent  years  has 

of  general   agreement,  disregarded   the  been  characterized     by   the  re-appear- 

modifyinginliuenceof  "environments,"  ance  of  the  "  malignant"   type  of  that 

and  selected  the  strongly-characterized  disease,  which  had  not  previously  shown 

examples  for  description,  neglecting  the  itself  in  Europe,  except  in  a  few  isolated 

intermediate  forms  by  which  these  are  cases,  during  the  present  century.     The 

often  gradationally  connected.  whole   course  of   that    "  hnimorrhagic" 

But  in  the  light  of  the  modem  doc-  type,  when  presented  in  its  most  char- 
trine  of  evolution,  the  scientific  natur-  acteristic  form  (in  which  death  occurs 
alist  makes  it  his  aim  to  ascertain  how  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption), 
the  different  races  of  plants  and  animals  is  so  entirely  different  from  that  of  or- 
have  come  to  divaricate  from  each  other  ;  dinary  small-pox,  whether  "  confluent" 
and  studies  their  respective  "  varia-  or  "  discrete,"  that  the  two  diseases 
lions,"  as  affording  the  best  clew  to  the  nnight  be  well  accounted  specifically 
oiigin  of  their  larger  and  more  constant  different,  if  it  were  not  certaitithan  they 
"  specific"  differences.  And  those  who  originate  in  the  same  contagium.  So, 
have  most  carefully  studied  the  tribe  of  again,  someof  those  whohavehadlargest 
"saprophytes"  to  which  disease-germs  experience  of  the  severest  forms  of  mala- 
belong,  have  longsince  come  to  the  con-  rious  disease,  are  satisfied  of  the  unity 
elusion  that  there  are  no  forms  of  vege-  of  causation  that  underlies  variety  of 
tation  whose  "  range  of  variation"  un-  manifestation.  Thus,  says  Dr-  Haspel, 
der  differences  of  "environment"  is  so  the  author  of  a  very  able  work  on  the 
wide;  it  being  yet  uncertain,  indeed,  "Diseases  of  Algeria"  (Paris,  1850), 
that  we  know  the  entire  life-history  of  "fevers,  dysentery,  and  diseases  of  the 
any  one  of  them.  liver    constitute    an    indivisible    whole 

Now,  it  has  been  too  much  the  habit  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  cause  ; 

of  pathologists,  in  scientifically  defining  and  those  who  deny  this  truth  are  either 

specific  types  of  disease,  to  follow  exact-  misled  by  theoretical  prejudiccShOr  will 
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not  make  use  of  their  eyes. "  It  is  a  sig-  subtitis,  than  in  believing,  as  all  botanists 
nificant  fact,  rightly  insisted  on  by  Dr.  tell  us,  that  the  bitteralmondiia  '  sport' 
Maclean,  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  from  the  sweet  almond — the  one  a  bland, 
we  have  banished  malaria  from  the  soil  innocuous  fruit,  and  the  other  containing 
of  the  British  Islands,  so  have  we  got  the  elements  of  a  deadly  poison." 
rid  not  only  of  ague,  but  of  dysentery  and  So,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  nothinK 
of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver,  inconsistent  with  our  recognition  of 
as  endemic  diseases.  I  have  already  cholera  and  typhoid  as  specific  types 
adverted  to  changes  in  the  type  of  fever  of  disease,  in  the  admission  that  under 
from  "  non-infeclive"  to  "  infective"  of  some  possible  conditions  they  may  origi- 
which  there  seems  to  me  adequate  evi-  nate  de  turvo  from  saprophytic  gerqis  not 
dence  ;  and  I  might  adduce  a  number  of  ordinarily  capable  of  engendering  such 
other  instances — such  as  the  difficulty  maladies  in  the  human  system, 
that  often  occurs  in  India  in  discriminat-  Among  my  earliest  professional  recol- 
ing  between  cholera  and  enteric  fever  lections,  going  back  to  the  year  1819,  is 
— in  support  of  my  position,  that  even  that  of  the  occurrence  of  a  very  remark- 
the  best-marked  types  of  zymotic  disease  able  outbreak  of  a  severe  malady  in  a 
are  not  distinguishable  by  constant  and  school  at  Clapham,  nf  a  type  then  quite 
invariable  characters,  but  that,  just  as  unknown  to  practitioners  in  this  coun- 
higher  plants  are  modified  by  cultivation,  try,  but  which  an  old  Indian  doctor, 
so  may  the  germs  of  these  diseases  devel-  who  was  asked  to  see  the  patients,  de- 
opthemselvesin  agreat  varietyof  modes,  clared  to  have  the  characters  of  the 
giving  rise  to  very  different  maladies,  cholera  of  India,  which  was  then  (as  it 
according  to  the  conditions,  whether  subsequently  appeared)  on  its  way  tow- 
local  or  individual,  under  which  their  ard  us,  but  whose  advent  no  one  at 
development  takes  place.*  that  time  regarded  as  probable.  Having 
But  the  same  analogy  carries  us  fur-  lately  referred  to  the  Medical  Gautte  of 
ther,  and  suggests  that  the  peculiar  mor-  August  22d  in  that  year,  I  have  found 
bific  activity  possessed  by  each  specific  this  recollection  fully  confirmed  by  the 
type  of  disease-germ  may  be  derived  record  of  the  "  Fatal  Cholera  at 
from  the  operation  of  particular  ' '  envi-  Clapham' '  published  at  the  time  ;  and 
rooments"  on  ordinary  saprophytes  cannot  hesitate  in  the  belief  that  if  the 
through  a  long  succession  of  generations,  outbreak  (affecting  twenty  out  of  twenty- 
just  as  among  plants  of  higher  types,  two  boys  at  the  school,  and  the  two 
And  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  re-  children  of  the  master,  of  whom  one 
markable  influence  of  artificial  "culture"  died  after  only  eleven  hours'  illness)  had 
upon  some  of  those  which  have  been  occurred  during  a  cholera  epidemic,  the 
most  carefully  studied  in  this  matter,  patients  would  have  been  regarded  as 
It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  that  the  suffering  under  that  disease.  A  few  days 
malignant  Sacillm  anthracis  of  "  char-  previously,  a  cesspool  had  been  opened 
bon"  does  not  differ  morphologically  in  to  let  off  from  the  playground  stagnant 
any  important  character  from  the  inno-  water  accumulated  by  the  recent  heavy 
cent  Bacillus  subtilis  of  hay  infusions  ;  rains,  and  its  contents  had  been  distrib- 
andalthoughit  has  not  yet  been  certainly  uted  over  the  garden  adjoining  the 
shown  that  any  method  of  treatment  can  boys"  pUyground.  Whether  true  Asiat- 
give  to  the  latter  the  potency  of  the  ic  cholera  or  not,  this  sudden  simulta- 
former,  yet  it  seems  not  improbable  that  neous  outbreak  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
such  will  prove  to  be  the  case.  With  as  a  mere  result  of  putrescent  emana- 
Dr.  William  Roberts,  "  I  see  no  more  tions  ;  it  had  every  character  of  a  specific 
diflicuUy  in  believing  that  the  Bacillus  disease  implanted  by  germs  ;  and  the 
anthracis  is  a  '  sport   from  the  Bacillus  probability  seems  strong  that  these  germs 

- — — ■  were  those  either  of  some  other  type  of 

*  A  very  curious  exuntple  of  this  bind,  which  lymolic  disease,  or  of  ordinary  sapro- 

came  under  Ibe  obseriaijon  of  Professor  Huk-  phytes,  to  which  some  special  conditions 

'■7;.  "hen   seiving   as  assisiam-surgeon    in  had  Imparted  a  choleraic  potency. 

H.M.S.   "Raltlesnalce."   was  relaled   by    Sir  Alik^..^!,    ( lU-    .i™-    -k o-_ 

James  PaRet  in  his  lecture  on  "  Specific   Dis-  „,-'?;!' """en   '^om     the    time    when    Sir 

eases."  at  ihe  end  of  the  first  volume  of  his  William  Jenner  pointed  out  the  marked 

"Surgical  Pailialogy."  distinctions  between  typhus ^n^ t)[ptaf^ 
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(or  enteric)  fevers,  their  distinctness  [Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the 
has  been  generally  recognized,  and  any  French  Commission  which  was  sent  to 
difhculty  in  diagnosing  a  case  has  been  Egypt  to  investigate  the  recent  epidemic 
commonly  set  down  to  ignorance  or  im-  of  cholera  has  reported,  as  the  result  of 
perfect  observation,  yet  1  have  the  high  its  inquiries,  that  this  epidemic  was  not 
authority  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Christi-  imported,  but  was  born  as  well  as  bred 
son  for  stating  (hat  these  diseases  are  in  the  country  itself ;  especial  stress  be- 
not  at  all  limes,  or  in  all  places,  so  defi-  log  laid  on  the  recent  prevalence  of  a 
nitcly  distinguishable.  Not  lonK  be-  cattle-plague,  and  on  the  practice  of 
fore  his  death,  the  Nestor  of  the  medical  throwing  into  the  rivers  and  canals  the 
profession  in  Scotland  emphatically  as-  bodiesof  animals  that  had  died  of  it.  It 
sured  me,  that  "  looking  at  this  class  of  was,  moreover,  the  opinion  of  the 
diseases  from  the  natural  history  point  Commission  that  the  disease  was  not 
of  view,  he  had  been  led  by  an  experi-  pure  Indian  cholera  ;  but  that  in  some  of 
ence  of  half  a  century  to  regard  them,  its  symptoms  it  rather  resembled  plague, 
not  as  uniformly  marked  out,  one/rom  These  conclusions  are  entirely  in  har- 
another,  by  well-delined  boundaries,  but  mony  with  the  views  advocated  in  the 
as  shading  off  gradationally  one  inlo  latter  part  of  this  paper, 
another."  A  small  treatise  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished on  the  "Evolution  of  Morbid 
Being  specially  anxious  that  those  who  Germs,"  by  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  MiJlican, 
arelaboring  to  build  up  the  noble  Science  which  contains  a  body  of  additional  evi- 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  should  work  no  dence,  derived  from  clinical  experience, 
unsound  material  into  the  fabric  they  of  the  variability  in  the  types  of  zymotic 
are  constructing,  I  will  earnesily  press  diseases  propagated  by  the  same  con- 
upon  them  to  avoid  all  exclusive  theories,  tagia  ;  that  of  (he  intercomrnunicability 
and  to  take  nature  alone  as  their  guide,  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria  (under  ccr- 
The  broader  and  deeper  the  foundation  tain  conditions)  being  peculiarly  cogent, 
they  lay,  the  more  solid  and  durable  will  — W.  B.  C] — Nineteenth  Century. 
be  the  edifice  that  rests,  upon  it. 
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In  the  year   1867    a   statement  was  uncertainty  of  such  statistics  as  these, 

made  by  Dr.  Stark,   Registrar- General  There  are  enough  arguments  in  favor  of 

for  Scotland,  which    attracted  a  good  matrimony    without    introducing   false 

deal  of  notice.     He  announced,  as  the  ones.     An  old  proverb  tells  us  of  (he 

result  of  his  investigations  into  the  rela-  advisability  that  no  cask  should  rest  on 

live  death<rates  of  married  and  unmar-  an  alien  basis,  and  this  is  especially  the 

ried  men,   that   the  mortality  is   very  case  where  the  basis  of  our  figurative 

much  greater   among  the    latter    than  cask  is  already  wide  enough  to  secure 

among  the  former.     Since  then  several  stability.     The   advocates  of   marriage 

years'  statistics  have  been  published  by  will  therefore,  we   trust,  look  upon  us 

Drs.  Stark,  Drysdale,  and  others,  in  this  rather  as  an  ally  than  as  a  foe  if  we  ex- 

and  other  countries,  and  they  appear  to  hibit,  as  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to 

corroborate  the  doctrine  that  marriage  do,  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  argu- 

may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  life-insur-  ment  based  on  such  statistics  as  we  have 

ance.     It  is  not  with  any  desire  to  in-  referred  to  above, 
validate  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  that        Let  us  in  the  first  place  see  what  the 

we  propose  here  to  point  out  the  great  evidence  is  on  which  the  argument  is 

, founded.     A   single  case  will    suffice. 

Take  the  earliest  by  combining  the  re- 

•Thi»»nicle.excepiingafBwwordsrelaiing  guitj  (,f  two  years'  observations.     Dr. 

SVitrJ™  roT.t-a?Sn  Vrhe's'l^:  stark  thus  compares  the  mortality  per 

mei  of  1867— our  readers  may  probably  guess  thousand    of    married    and    unriiarried 

bywhom.-SuB-ED.  men:  Digitized  byCiOOglC 
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As  respects  the  second  rule,  wc  do 

not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  com- 

8-65'.".'.'.".  it-94  P'^'"  °^  *''*   evidence.     For    although 

35  "  40. 11-67 I6-02  the  period  over  which  the  results  ex- 

40  ]|  45 •407 18-35  tend  is  not  a  very  long  one,  yet  the  wide 

■•5  "  50 1704 21-18  range  of  country  included  in  the  regis- 

S5 "  el::::::::  X^:::::\  Itlt  ""-^b'^  f"»y  sufficient  to  mate  up  for 

60  "  65 35-63 4454  'l^^  defect  in  point  of   time.     In  fact, 

65   "  7° 5293 6oai  the  close  accordance  observed  by  Dr. 

70  "  75 81-56 102-17  Stark  between  the  results  of  the  first  two 

to  •■  85:::;::::."3:8l::"::::.'95:^  y^^^y  p«"°'^=  ^eait  wuh  was  quite 

sufficient  to  prove  that  a  more  extended 

At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  that  noth-  series  of  observations  was  not  needed, 

ing  could  be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  Results  of  this  sort  only  repeat  themselves 

than  this    evidence.     We  see    that  be-  when    they  are     severally  founded  en  a 

tween  the  ages  of  zo  and  25.  the  dale-  sufficiently  wide  range  of  statistical  trt- 

rate  of  the  unmarried   men   is  nearly  guiry. 

twice  that  of  the  married  rtien.     After        But,   as   respects   the   first   rule,   we 

this  the  ratio  gradually  diminishes,  so  think  there  is  very  strong  reason  for  sus- 

that  when  we  come  to  the  quinquennial  pecting  the  evidence    before    us.     We 

period  between  45  and  50,  the  ratio,  in-  must  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 

stead  of  being  2  to  i,  is  only  21   to  17,  one  of  the  most  diBcult  things  in  the 

but  still  it  is  a  ratio  of  excess  :  and  so,  world  to  free  results  from  "  selection" 

up  to  the  last  recorded  period,  we  find  in  some  form  or  other.     Take  the  sim- 

ihe  same  evidence  ra  favor  of  the  mar-  pie  instance  of  tossing  up  a  halfpenny  ; 

lied  men's  prospects.  is  the  chance  perfectly  equal  that  head 

And  again,  let  us  take  another  view  of  or  tail  will  turn  up  ?     It  seems  so,  but  it 

the  matter.     It  is  easy  to  determine  the  is  not  necessarily  so.     As  the  halfpenny 

mean  age  of  the  married  men  and  of  the  turns  over  and  over  in  the  air,    there 

bachelors  at   death.      We  find   that  the  may  be  an  irregularity— impercepiible  to 

farmer  age  exceeds  the  latter  by  fully  19  the  sense — due  to  the  unequal  distribu- 

years!  tion  of  the  metal  on  the  two  faces.     And 

Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have  the  most  here  we  see  the  importance  of  the  second 

striking  evidence  in  favor  of  matrimony  rule  mentioned  above.     Any  irregularity 

as  an  agent  in  producing  longevity.     It  in  the  figure  of  the  coin  will  show  itself 

would  seem  almost  that  all  we  need  fear  in  a  sufficient  number  of  trials,  as  cer- 

would   be  the   undue  extension  of  the  tainly  as  by  the  most  accurate  measurement 

argument.     If  one  wife  does  so  much  to  and  th^  most  careful  examitiation. 
prolong  a  man's    life,    what    effect,    it         We  had  late'ly  a  remarkable  instance 

might  be  argued,   should  two,   three —  in  our  own  experience  of  the  difficulty 

nay,  a  dozen  wives,  for  that  matter —  of  removing  all  trace  of  selection, 
not  produce?     Passing  over  this  view.         We  wished,  for  a  particular  purpose, 

as  a  manifest  invention  of  that  enemy  of  to  distribute  a  number  of  dots  or  points, 

social     happiness,     the    confirmed    old  perfectly  at  random,  over  a  square  sur- 

bachflor,  let  us  seriously  inquire  what  face.     "This  may  seem  a  simple  mattcf 

force  there  really  is  in  the  evidence  ad-  — but  we  did  not  find  it  so.     It  may  be 

duced  ;  for  the  evidence  is  not  wholly  suggested — "  Take  a  handful  of  grains 

without  force,  only  it  has  been  asked  to  and  throw  over  the  surface  at  random  ; 

bear  rather  more  than  it  is  capable  of  then  maik   the  place  of  each."     The 

doing.  fact,  however,  that  the  grains  did  (orm 

There  are  two  most  important  rules  a  handful,  and  were   spread  out,   will 

in  the  application  of  statistics,  for  want  show  itself.     Another  method  may  be 

of  attending  to  which  many  have  fallen  suggested  :  "  Prick  a  number  of  holes 

into    serious     error.     First,    we    must  without  directing  (he  motion  of  the  hand  4 

assure  ourselves  that  there  is  nothing  in  by  the  will."     But   how  are  wc  to   do 

the  examples  collected  which  savors  of  this  very  thing?     If  we  close  our  eyes 

selection:  and  secondly,  we  must  have  a  we  shall  naturally  make  for  the  central 

sufficient  number  of  examples.  parts  of  the  surface,  for  fear  of  missing 
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the  surface  altogether,  and  here  at  once  question  we  wish  10  avoid  possible  mis- 
is  "  selection  ;"  and  if  we  open  our  eyes  conception.  In  dealing  with  averages, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  not  to  aim  individuals  are  not  to  be  considered, 
each  stroke  with  some  object,  however  And  therefore,  if  we  say  anything  of 
much  we  rnay  persuade  ourselves  that  bachelors,  as  a  class,  which  may  seem 
we  are  striking  quite  at  random.  disparaging,  individual  bachelors  are  not 

The  method  we  finally  adopted  was  to  be  on  that  account  offended  ;  though, 
this.  We  divided  each  side  of  the  perhaps,  many  of  our  readers  would  not 
square  into  100  parts,  which  we  num-  be  greatly  troubled  even  if  offence  were 
bered  in  order,  and  drawing  lines  given  to  a  few  of  the  single-minded. 
through  the  points  of  division  we  divided  Well,  then,  it  appears  to  us  that  if  we 
the  st^uare  into  to, 000  small  squares.  look  on  bachelors  as  a  class,  we  shall 
We  then  took  a  book  full  of  figures  (in  see  evidence  that  they  are  not  on  a  par 
fact  that  inviting  work,  a  table  of  loga-  with  married  men. 
rithms),  and  opening  at  random  placed  It  will  not  be  denied  that  many  men 
the  point  of  a  pencil  at  random  on  the  are  prevented  from  marrying  by  ill- 
page.  The  figure  nearest  to  the  point  health  or  a  weakly  constitution.  This 
we  marked  down,  and  we  took  out  in  may  happen  in  more  ways  than  one,  A 
this  way  4000  figures.  We  now  took  man  may  either,  through  ill-health, 
the  first  four  figures— 8,  o,  i,  7  say,  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  hearty 
and  did  thus  with  them — the  first  two  and  stalwart,  or  he  may  feel  that  he  is 
gave  the  number  80,  the  next  two  the  unfit  to  ctruggle  with  other  diGficulties 
number  1 7,  and  we  accordingly  marked  a  than  those  he  has  as  a  single  man — that 
dot  on  the  eightieth  row  of  squares,  in  he  is  unable,  perhaps,  lo  provide  for 
the  seventeenth  square  of  the  row.  Thus  wife  and  children,  or  that  the  cares  and 
we  had  1000  points  distributed  as  we  anxieties  which  married  life  necessarily 
thought  quite  at  random.  But  on  a  brings  with  it  would  be  more  than  he 
closer  inspection  we  suspected  the  influ-  could  bear.  For  instance,  the  very 
ence  of  selection  ;  and  where  does  the  thought  of  a  crying  child  disturbing  his 
reader  suppose  we  detected  it?  In  the  night's  rest  would  shake  the  nerves  of 
shapes  of  the  figures  used  to  represent  an  invalid.  Or  again,  if  a  man  is  con- 
numbers.  In  taking  the  number  nearest  sumptive,  or  suffers  under  any  other 
to  the  pencil  point  we  had  omitted  to  ailment  which  is  apt  to  repeat  itself  in 
notice  (when  the  point  seemed  half-way  successive  generations,  he  may  well  and 
between  two  figures)  that  the  I's,  the  wisely  eschew  the  thought  of  marriage, 
4's,  and  the  7's,  do  not  cover  ^wVtr  as  fearing  lest  he  should  become  the  parent 
much  space  as  the  other  figures.  And  of  unhealthy  children.  In  these  and  in 
in  fact,  when  we  cam^  to  count  over  our  many  other  ways,  unhealthy  or  weakly- 
list  of  numbers  we  found  there  was  a  constitutioned  men  fall  into  the  list  of 
marked  deficiency  of  these,  and  a  bachelors.  No  one  can  fail  lo  recog- 
marked  excess  of  8  s,  5's,  and  s's.  This  nize  the  influence  of  this  form  of 
excess  showed  itself  in  the  arrangement  "selection"  on  the  comparative  mor- 
of  the  dots  over  the  square  surface.  lality  of  the    two  classes  we    are  con- 

We  seem    to  have  wandered  a  long  sidering. 
way  from    our  bachelors   and  married        Again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  very 

men,  hut  if  we  have  succeeded  in  show-  indigent  persons  and  the   members  of 

ing  how  subtle  an  influence  selection,  unhealthy  trades  are,  on  the  whole,  kept 

conscious  or  unconscious,  is  capable  of  somewhat  from   'the  lists   of    marrying 

exerting,   it    will    be    found    that    our  men.     Of  course,   hundreds    of    these 

digression  is  in  reality  very  much  to  the  marry  in   any  given  country  ;  but  com- 

point.  paring  ihemas  classeswiiholherclasses. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  If  Dr.  Stark  took  there  is,  undoubtedly,  such  a  tendency 

the  mortality  of   the  whole  population,  as  we  have  mentioned.     The  influence 

how   can   there  have    been   any  selec-  of  this  cause,  again,  cannot  be  doubted, 

tion?"     We  answer  by  another   ques-  since   the  longevity  of  the  classes  we 

tion.  "  Is  there  nothing  in  the  state  of  have  named  is  undoubtedly  inferior  to 

bachelorhood  itself  which  affords  sus-  the  average  longevity  of  the  population, 
picion  of  selection  ?"     In  answering  this        Here,   then,   we  see  two  c4i^)(!^^[C 
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many  others  might  be  mentioDed)  tend-  however,  that  what  is  proved  by  this 

iiig   lo   add   to    the    lists   of    bachelors  preponderance  is  little  more  than  what 

classes    of    men  of    tnfeiior  longevity,  might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 

How  great  the  inftuence  to  be  assigned  It  would  be  idle  to  point  out  the  variety 

to  such  causes  may  be  it  is  not  easy  to  of  ways  in  which   the  life  of  a  married 

determine,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  man,  or  of  a  widower  has  ao  enhanced 

influence  is  an  important  one.     At  any  value,   since  every  one   recognizes  the 

rate,   it  is  impossible  to    estimate  the  fact.     He  must   be  indeed    unfamiliar 

value  of  results  in  which  allowance  has  with  human  nature,  who  is  not  aware 

not  been  made  for  influencing  causes  of  that    the    mere  love   of   life  is   no  all- 

this  sort.     So  long  as  there  is  any  s us-  sufBcicnt  check  upon  recklessness.     The 

picion  that  the  classes  from  which   we  consideration   that  others  will  suffer  by 

make   our    estimates    are    not    equally  our  death,  that  wife  or  children  will  be 

balanced,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  left  desolate,  is  a  restraint  on  many  men, 

those  estimates.  who  would   but  for  this  freely  expose 

In  fact,  it  is  by  selcctibn  of  this  sort  their  lives  to  danger.  The  mere  fact 
that  "facts  and  figures"  have  been  that  marriage  brings  with  it  home  duties 
made  to  "  prove  anything."  We  might  and  domestic  habits  is  of  itself  an  im- 
prove that  to  have  a  title  conduces  to  portani  influence  for  good.  That  hun- 
longevity,  because  the  average  age  to  dreds  of  married  men  neglect  those 
which  noblemen  live  is  above  the  duties  and  do  not  fall  into  those  habits 
average  for  the  whole  country.  We  is  true  enough  ;  but  the  fact  that  large 
might  prove  that  to  be  a  lawyer  or  to  be  numbers  are  kept  within  the  home-circle, 
a  Quaker  is  the  great  "  elixir  vilx,"  for  cannot  but  have  an  important  influence 
similar  reasons.  The  argument  against  on  the  death-rate.  In  individual  in- 
such  assertions  as  these  is,  of  course,  stances  "  bachelor  habits"  may  not  affect 
similar  to  that  we  have  applied  to  Dr.  longevity,  but  in  taking  the  average  of  a 
Stark's  reasoning.  The  dealh-rate  of  large  number,  the  truih  will  appear  of 
the  nobility  is  lower  because  they  are  as  the  old  French  proverb,  "  Oil  peut-on 
a  class  richer  than  the  average  popula-  6tre  mieux  qu'au  sein  de  sa  famille  ?" 
tion  of  the  country,  and  therefore  have  That  the  whole  of  the  preponderacce 
more  comforts,  less  occasion  for  enter-  exhibited  by  Dr.  Stark  is  not  due  to  the 
ing  on  dangerous  or  unhealthy  occupa-  considerations  just  discussed  seems  to 
tions,  and  so  on.  And  similarly  with  us  to  be  very  strikingly  shown  by  the  dis- 
ihe  other  cases  adduced.  tribution  of  that  preponderance  among 

We  might  establish  the  very  reverse  of  the  different   ages.      It    appears   to   us 

Dr.    Stark's    conclusion  if,    instead   of  that  the  influence  of  the  more  regular 

taking  the  whole  population   of  bache-  habits  which  belong  to  the  married  slate 

lors,  we  were  to  compare  the  death. rate  would  not  be  likely  to  show  itself  most 

of  married  men  with  the  death-rate  of  strongly  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 

the  Catholic  priesthood,  or  of  Fellows  twenty-five,    but  would   rather    appear 

of  Colleges.      And  we  should  be  making  with  a  gradually  increasing  effect  in  suc- 

an  error  differing  only  in  degree,  not  in  cessive    quinquennial  periods.     On  the 

kind,  from  that  which,  we  submit,  Drs.  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  causes 

Stark  and  Drysdale  made.     We  should  which  keep  within  the  list  of  bachelors 

be  taking  a  set  of  men  from  which  many  large    classes    of   short-lived     persons, 

unfavorable  classes    are  eliminated,  just  would  undoubtedly  show  itself  most  ai 

as  he  has  taken  a  set  into  which  an  un-  the  earlier  ages.     For  of  men  so  weakly 

duly  large   number   from     unfavorable  as  not  to  be  likely  to  survive  the  age  of 

classes  have  been  introduced,  twenty-five  scarcely  any  would  marry  ; 

But  we  have  said  that  we  do  not  con-  men  whose  expectation  of  life  was  some- 

sider  Dr.  Stark's  evidence  to  be  wholly  what  greater  would   be  somewhat  less 

without  weight.     We  think  the  prepon-  likely  to  remain  unmarried  ;  and  so  on. 

derance  of  deaths   among  bachelors  is  In  other  words,   the  list  of    bachelors 

somewhat  greater  than  was  to  be    ex-  would  be  more  largely  recruited  from 

peeled  from  the  preponderant  presence,  classes  tending  to  increase    the  death- 

among  bachelors,  of  persons  from   the  rates     for     the    earlier     aujnquennial 

classes  we  have  spoken  of.     We  think,  periods  than  for  the /afl)r/:(^,QQQ[(^ 
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In  fact,  Drs.   Stark  and  Drysdale  in  it  is  true  ;  but  they  arc  certainly  exag- 

their  method  of  treating  the  statistics  geraied-     We  cannot  accept  Dr.  Stark's 

afforded  bygeneral  registration  neglected  conclusion  that  "  bachelorhood  is  more 

those  rules  to  which  M.  (Juetelet,  in  his  destructive  to  life  than  the  most  unwhole- 

work  on  probability,  called  the  particu-  sonu  trade,  or  than  residence  in  an  un- 

lar  attention  of  statisticians.     The  laws  healthy  house  or  district  where  there  has 

of  probability  applied  to  statistics  afford  never  been  (lie  most  distant  attempt  at  saiii- 

evidence    of    the   highest  value,    when  Jary    improvements    of  any  kind."     But 

suitable  care  is  taken  to  exclude  all  in-  ^e  may  accept  his  opinion  that  "  statis- 

fluences  due  to  selection  and  therefore  lies  have  proved  the  truth  of  one  of  the 

not  falling  fairly  within  the  province  of  first  natural  tawa  revealed  to  man— ft  is 

probabilities.       But    when   attention    is  not  good  that  man  should  live  alone." 

not  paid  to  such   considerations,  it  be-  Whether  the  law  required  any  proof  is  a 

comes  impossible  to  say  what  absurdi'  question   into  which  we  need  not  enter  ; 

ties  tuay  not  be  proved  by  "  facts  and  our  readers  must  form  their  own  conclu- 

figures."     In   the  case   we  have  been  sion  on  this  point. — Knowledge. 
considering  the.  results  are  not  absurd, 
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Who  and  what  is  the  Mahdi  ?  is  a  First,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Mahdi, 
question  to  which  no  very  detailed  answer  or  "guide,"  whose  figure  has  become 
has  been  given  by  the  English  press  so  important  in  Moslem  lands,  and  so 
since  the  figure  of  thiii  "  Moslem  Mes-  familiar  even  in  the  Christian  West,  is 
slab  "  became  so  suddenly  prominent  in  never  mentioned  in  the  Koran  at  all ; 
the  political  arena  through  his  triumph  and  although  the  references  to  the  last 
over  the  ill-fated  army  of  Hicks  Pasha  ;  judgment  in  the  Suras  are  numerous 
yet,  in  order  justly  to  estimate  the  char-  and  detailed,  the  eschatology  of  Islam, 
acter  and  extent  of  the  influence  which  and  especially  the  expectations  of  a  time 
such  a  personage  may  exert  in  the  East,  of  trouble  and  of  a  future  prophet,  are 
it  is  surely  important  clearly  to  under-  much  later  developments  of  the  faith 
stand  the  origin  of  the  idea  which  he  mentioned  by  commentators  and  esoteric 
represents  and  the  nature  of  its  reception  students  who  lived  in  times  when  the 
by  the  Moslem  world.  The  accounts  first  force  and  energy  of  the  great  wave 
wbich  have  betn  given  by  newspaper  of  Arab  conquest  had  died  out,  and  the 
correspondents,  and  which  seem  to  have  expectation  of  universal  power  had  been 
been  gathered  somewhat  hastily  by  oral  disappointed.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
information,  have  been  imperfect  and  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dogmas 
contradictory  ;  but  this  is  not  altogeth-  connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Mah- 
er  due  to  the  imperfect  understanding  di  are  of  Shiah  origin,  and  not  accepted 
of  the  subject  by  the  questioner  or  to  by  the  Sunni  sects.  The  coming  again 
untrustworthy  replies  from  the  Moslem  of  the  twelfth  Imam,  who  was  an  his- 
informant,  for  the  number  of  distinct  toric  personage  named  El  Mohdi,  and 
and  apparently  conflicting  traditions  who  died  or  disappeared  in  the  cave  near 
which  exist,  both  in  Arab  literature  Baghdad  intheninthcentuty  a.d.,  is  in- 
and  in  oral  tradition,  concerning  the  deed  an  important  Shiah  belief ;  but  the 
expected  prophet,  is  sufhciently  great  to  idea  of  the  Imam,  a  divine  incarnation,  is 
puzzle,  at  first,  even  a  very  diligent  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  the  Sunni 
student  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  until  conception  of  a  predicted  "  guide  "  or 
the  true  meaning  and  origin  of  these  le-  Mahdi,  who  is  lo  be  a  mortal  messenger 
gends  is  undeislood,  and  their  deriva-  of  God,  whose  coming  was  foretold,  ac- 
tion from  the  ancient  Iranian  mytholo-  cording  to  the  tradition,  by  Muhammad 
gy  has  been  traced,  that  the  real  harmo-  himself.  This  distinction  it  is  most  im- 
ny  of  expressions  apparently  irreconcil-  poitanl  to  keep  clearly  in  view.  The 
able  becomes  clearly  comprehensible.  Shiahsof  Persia  represent  a  popt(laj^on  9(1  [r- 
Nbw  Sutiri.— Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  4  34  O 
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some  15,000,000  ;  ihe  four  great  Sunni 
sects  together  include  a  total  of  145,- 
000,000  souls  ;  and  it  is  to  the  immense 
inajoriiy  of  the  true  believers,  and  not  to 
Ihe  small  minority  of  the  Persian  schis- 
matics, that  the  Soudani  prophet  conse- 
quently appeals.  Impartial  writers  are 
accustomed  generally  to  assume,  first, 
that  the  Moslem  creed  is  a  very  pure 
and  elevated  monotheistic  faith  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  Moslem  world  contrasts 
with  the  West  in  the  profoundly  relig- 
ious character  of  its  society,  including 
every  class  ;  thirdly,  that  a  fanaticism 
resting  solely  on  religious  conviction  is 
to  be  recognized  among  all  Moslems, 
and  forms  a  very  dangerous  element  of 
Oriental  politics  ;  fourthly,  that  a  relig- 
ious sympathy  exists  between  the  faithful 
in  all  lands  which  may  render  the  triumph 
of  Islam  in  Western  Asia  amost  disas- 
trous circumstance  for  England  in  India. 
As  regards  these  beliefs  I  would  urge 
that,  after  residing  for  six  years  in  Mos- 
lem lands,  after  studying  the  religious 
question  with  special  care  among  the 
peasantry. among  the  upper  classes,  and 
among  the  ruling  caste,  and  after  read- 
ing the  most  generally  accepted  author- 
ities, I  have  gradually  become  convinced, 
lirst,  that  there  is  no  Moslem  nation  in 
existence  among  whom  the  failh  exists 
unlinged  by  traces  of  earlier  and  lower 
forms  of  superstition,  and  that  even  in 
the  Koran  itself  the  survival  and  sanc- 
tion of  such  superstition  is  plainly  dis- 
cernible in  spile  of  much  that  is  noble 
and  spiritual  in  thought  and  language. 
Secondly,  that  Moslem  lands  present  a 
spectacle  from  a  religious  point  of  view 
Very  closely  parallel  to  that  which  is 
usual  in  the  Christian  West,  and  that 
while  there  is  much  real  piety  and  mo- 
rality among  the  respectable  classes,  and 
much  cynical  disregard  of  principle 
among  the  ruling  ahd  worldly  ranks,  there 
is  among  the  Moslem  peasantry  an  in- 
difference to  religious  dogma  and  a  sur- 
vival of  pagan  superstition  which  ex- 
ceeds the  prejudice  and  the  indifference 
of  the  lower  classes  at  home  as  much  as 
the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  Fellah 
exceeds  the  condition  of  our  English 
peasantry.  Thirdly,  as  regards  the 
fanatical  spirit,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  massacre  and  outrage  have 
never  arisen  in  Moslem  lands  from  the 
mere  prompting  of  religious  belief.  The 


political  agitator  in  all  lands  has  found 
it  possible  to  stir  up  and  direct  for  his 
own  purpose  tbe  fierce  and  untutored 
passions  of  the  ignorant  and  impatient, 
but  where  such  incitement  has  not  oc- 
curred the  Moslem  lives  at  peace  with 
the  Christian,  and  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
sleeps  or  is  kept  in  restraint  by  the  or- 
dinary deterrent  considerations  which  are 
afforded  by  law  and  social  order.  Fourth- 
ly, as  regards  the  unity  of  Islam,  no 
observer  who  has  dwelt  among  Moslems. 
who  has  been  able  to  witness  the  be- 
havior of  Indixn  Moslem  soldiers  to  the 
Egyptian  Moslem  Fellahin,  or  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  Moslem  sects,  can 
long  remain  in  ignorance  ot  the  fact 
that  the  name  of  Islam' covers  differen- 
ces of  belief  and  of  interest  as  wide  and 
deep  as  those  which  separate  the  Arme- 
nian from  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  the 
Copt  from  the  Nonconformist. 

Such  views  do  not  arise  from  cynical 
disbelief  in  religious  sincerity,  but  from 
careful  study  of  the  Koran  and  fronn 
much  conversation  with  Moslems  of  all 
grades ;  and  experience  has  led  more 
than  one  observer  to  appreciate  clearly 
that  Englishmen  as  a  rule  over-estimate 
both  the  purity  and  sublimity  of  the 
Moslem  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
civilization  and  intelligence  of  the  Mos- 
lem world  on  the  other.  We  have  to 
deal  with  a  creed  which  was  formulated 
by  men  little  advanced  t)eyond  the  con- 
dition of  the  savage,  and  with  a  popula- 
tion utterly  deficient  in  education  and  in 
power  of  thought.  If,  then,  we  endeavor 
to  treat  such  beliefs  and  such  races  as 
though  they  stood  equally  high  in  the 
scale  of  progress  with  the  educated 
thought  and  intelligent  social  condition 
of  the  West,  we  shall  commit  a  mistake 
hardly  less  absurd  than  that  which  would 
be  at  once  recognized  if  a  theorist  were 
to  propose  the  introduction  of  competi- 
tive examinations  among  the  Hotten- 
tots or  the  Todas  of  India. 

The  mind  of  the  great  genius  of  Arabia 
was  far  too  fully  occupied  with  the  pres- 
ent to  allow  of  his  giving  an  elaborate 
system  of  eschatology  to  his  disciples- 
The  end  was  near,  the  great  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand,  and  on  this 
thought  he  dwells  again  and  again  ;  but 
the  conception  of  a  future  time  of 
trouble,  when  Islam  should  be  oppressed 
and  failh  should  fail  from  ^ayth  is^a^t. 
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one  which  could  have  prevailed  in  the  The  greater  signs,  among  which  the 
diy  of  victory,  when  the  energy  of  the  coming  of  the  Mahdi  is  reckoned,  are 
race  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  seventeen  in  all,  and  it  must  be  con- 
ihe  intoxication  of  continual  victory  and  fessed  that  some  at  least  among  these 
the  enjoyment  of  unhoped-for  wealth,  seem  unlitely  to  be  for  the  present  liter- 
voluptuous  pleasure,  and  glorious  fame,  ally  fulfilled.  The  sun  must  rise  in  the 
The  expectations  to  which  we  must  now  West ;  the  beast  must  emerge  from  the 
devote  our  attention  are  consequently  earth  near  Mecca ;  the  walls  of  Stam- 
part  of  a  later  development  of  Islam,  boul  must  fall  by  miracle  before  an  in- 
when  the  first  flush  of  conquest  had  fad-  vadtng  foe  ;  the  Messih  ed  Dejdl,  or 
ed,  and  when  doubt  had  arisen  and  "  Lying  Anointed  One,"  marked  KFR 
foreign  influences  invaded  the  original  on  his  forehead,  one-eyed,  and  riding 
conceptions  of  the  victorious  faith.  from  Irak  on  an  ass.  must  lay  waste  the 

The  Mahdi,  or  "guide,"  as  he  is  earth.  The  true  Messiah  (our  Lord  Je- 
catled  in  common  Arabic  (more  correctly  sus)  must  appear  on  the  minaret  at  Da- 
the  Muhdi  or  Mohdi),  has  been  wrongly  mascus,  must  reign  in  Jerusalem,  and 
tenned  the  "  Messiah  of  the  Moslems  ;"  defeat  Gog  and  Magog,  and  slay  ed  De- 
fer (he  true  Messiah,  according  to  Sunni  jal  at  the  gate  of  Lydda.  A  massacre 
belief,  is  "our  Lord  Jesus,"  whose  'of  the  Jews,  an  invasion  of  Syria  by  the 
coming  is  also  among  the  signs  of  the  great  giants  (Gog  and  Magog),  who  are 
last  day.  He  has  also  been  confused  to  drink  dry  the  sea  of  Galilee,  a  smoke 
by  recent  writers  with  the  beast  and  which  shall  fill  the  world,  a  relapse  of 
with  ed  Dejal,  the  false  Messiah  ;  but  Arabia  into  paganism,  the  discovery  of 
his  true  character  is  that  of  a  prophet  hid  treasures  in  Euphrates,  the  destruc- 
like  Muhammad,  and  bearing  the  same  tion  of  the  Kaaba  by  negroes,  beasts  and 
name,  .while  his  father's  name  should  be  stones  speaking  with.  Imman  voices,  a 
■Abd  Allah,  his  family  of  the  Koreish  fire  in  Yemen,  a  man  of  the  sons  of  Kah- 
tribe,  and  the  place  of  his  appearance  tan  wielding  a  rod,  and  an  icy  wind 
Arabia.  The  tradition  is  referred  back  from  Damascus  which  shall  sweep  away 
to  the  authority  of  'Abdallah  Ibn  Mas'-  the  souls  of  all  who  have  faith  as  a 
fid,  and  of  'Ali,  the  Lion  of  God,  but  it  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  blow  to 
is  not  founded  on  any  explicit  statement  heaven  the  Korin  itself ;  these  are  the 
in  the  Koran.  The  Soudani  prophet  great  wonders  which,  together  with  the 
fails,  it  isjrue,  m  many  respects  to  fulfil  coming  of  the  Mahdi,  will  prepare  the 
the  traditional  expectations,  but  i;t  least  way  for  the  tremendous  Ydm  ed  Dtn, 
one  saving  clause  exists  which  may  be  or  final  day  of  judgment. 
quoted  in  his  favor,  in  the  passage  That  some  of  this  imagery  is  borrowed 
wherein  Muhammad  declares,  "God  from  the  Bible,  some  of  it  from  Rabbini- 
knoweth  best  whom  he  will  appoint  for  cai  tradition, and  some  from  Christiani- 
his  messenger"  (Sura  vi,  1Z4).  ty,  with  which,   in  its  heretical  forms. 

The  signs  of  the  last  days  are  divided  Muhammad  was  well  acquainted,  it  is 
into  two  categories,  and  of  these  the  impossible  to  doubt.  Other  details  seem 
eight  lesser  may  ^e  fcaid  to  have  been  to  have  a  Persian  derivation,  and  this  is 
nearly  all  fulfilled  when  the  year  1300  perhaps  most  evident  in  the  case  of 
of  the  Hejlra  opened  and  the  Mahdi  first  "  the  beast  "  who  is  to  rise  on  Mount 
appeared.  The  decay  of  faith,  the  pro-  Safa  and  seal  the  living,  to  distinguish 
modon  of  mean  men  to  dignity.lhe  rule  the  faithful  from  the  infidels.  No  doubt 
■of  slave  women  over  the  faithful,  tumults  in  some  respects  this  expectation  reminds 
and  seditions,  a  war  between  Islam  and  us  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  but  the 
the  Turks,  great  distress  throughout  the  huge  monster  described  by  the  commenta- 
earth,  and  revolt  in  Irak  and  Syria  are  tors  recalls  the  righteous  three-legged  ass 
recognized  by  students  of  the  Sunna  as  who  stands  in  the  ocean,  according  to 
being  either  already  evident  or  on  the  the  Bundahish,  and  which  will  show  its 
brink  of  fultitment.  Whether  the  tenth  neck  and  its  enormous  ears  in  the  last 
lesser  sign  be  yet  fulfilled,  and  whether  days,  when  the  evil  creation  is  to  be  de- 
Medina  now  reaches  to  Yahab,  is  a  de-  stroyed.  The  beast,  according  to  the 
tail  which  may  perhaps  be  known  to  Sunna,  will  for  three  days  show  her 
some  of  our  Arabian  explorers.  head  above  earth,  reaching  to^ea«Bnft-|/> 
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self.  The  head  is  that  of  a  bull,  with  The  educated  student,  that  is  to  lar 
hog's  eyes,  stag's  horns,  the  ears  of  the  the  man  who  can  write,  can  read  the 
elephant,  the  neck  of  the  oslrich.  The  KorSn,  and  recite  the  principal  portions 
bcdy'is  striped  Hke  that  of  a,tiger,  the  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  iatolerance 
legs  are  like  a  camel's,  with  the  tail  of  a  and  fanatical  hate  of  the  unbeliever  were 
ram,  and  the  terrible  voice  of  the  ass.  never  countenanced  by  Muhammad.  He 
It  will  bring  with  it  the  rod  of  Moses  cannot  but  recall  the  words  of  the  Kor&n, 
and  the  seal  of  Solomon,  and  with  the  which  declare  that  every  nation  shall  be 
former  the  pious  man  will  be  marked  H6-  judged  by  God  from  its  own  book.  "Who- 
men  on  the  forehead,  and  the  infidel  will  so  believeth  in  God  and  in  the  last  day, 
be  seated  Kahr  with  the  latter,  before  the  and  doeth  that  which  is  right,  upon 
judgment  day-  The  Persian  monster  is  them  shall  no  fear  come,  neither  shall 
described  as  "being  very  righteous,"  they  be  put  to  shame "  (Sura  v. 73.) 
and  the  beast  of  Islam  will  demonstrate  Such  was  the  Prophet's  judgment  with 
the  falseness  of  every  other  creed,  after  regard  to  Jews,  Christians,  and  Sabians 
which  it  seems  that  she  is  once  niore  to  — those,  in  fact,  to  whose  sacred  liter- 
sink  into  the  earth,  which  now  rests  on  ature  his  own  beliefs  were  so  deeply 
her  back,  after  she  has  assisted  the  true,  indebted, 

Messiah  in  his  conflict  with  the  Mesih  Yet  In  spite  of   the  tolerance  of  the 

ed  DejSt.  Kor^n,   and   the  practice  of  the  early 

Such  briefly  are  the  orthodox  apoca-  Khalifs,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fanati- 

lyptic  expectations  of  the  Sunni  Mos-  cal  feelingis  strongest  amongtheeducat- 

lems,  and  without  dwelling  further  upon  ed   Moslem   classes,   although    tt    may 

them  or  endeavoring  to  trace  them  to  perhaps  be  doubted  how  far  race  hatred, 

their  origin,  and  to  explain  the  apparent  and  the  sense  of  injury  due  to   foreign 

absurdities  of  their  symbolism,  we  may  oppression,  may    really    accourri  for  a 

now  pass  on  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  sullenness  which  is  generally  attributed 

believed  by  the  Moslem  world  in  gene-  to  religious  hate, 

ral.  As  regards  apocalyptic  expectations. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  as  in  our  even  among  the  educated!  in  Islam  there 
own  land,  so  ahong  the  Moslems,  there  is  a  divergence'  of  opinion  perhaps 
are  many  grades  of  education  and  many  equal  to  that  which  is  found  among  oar- 
divergencies  of  bdief.  The  Vlema  who  selves  ;  and  among  the  lower  classes 
receive  collegiate  training  in  the  dogmas  the  knowledge  of  the  Sunna  is  far  too 
of  their  religion  hold  views  very  different  imperfect  and  vague  to  allow  of  their 
from  those  of  the  ignorant  peasant  who  being  considered  very  deeply  impressed 
lives  in  a  village  without  a  mosque,  who  with  such  convictions.  The  peasantry 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  indeed  are  as  a  rule  indifferent  to  religious  doc- 
can  probably  not  often  repeat  the  Fathah  Irine,  and  far  more  impressed  with  the 
or  first  Sflra  of  the  Koran.  1  have  en-  mysterious  power  of  the  local  saint,  at 
deavored  in  several  publications  to  show  whose  shrine  they  worship  with  sacrifices 
how  little  removed  from  the  paganism  and  dances,  votive  offerings  of  lamps, 
of  the  times  of  ignorance  are  the  prayer-  and  fruit,  and  blossoms,  than  concerned 
less  Arab  tribes  nf  the  Syrian  desert,  the  with  the  tremendous  imagery  of  the  Su- 
stone  and  tree-worshipping  Fellahin  of  ras  and  the  traditional  literature  of  the 
Syria,  and  the  Egyptian  peasants,  who  faith.  In  Syria  1  have  heard  the  peas- 
yet  adore  the  old  gods  of  Khemi  under  antry  say  op>enly  that  they  had  no  hope 
names  but  tittle  altered,  and  with  attri-  of  deliverance  by  any  Mahdi.and  if  (hey 
butes  easily  recognized  as  derived  from  are  stirred  by  the  news  which  comes 
those  of  the  companions  of  Osiris.  Such  from  the  SoQdan,  it  is  rather  because 
superstitions  are  condemned,  it  is  true,  they  are  interested  in  an  Arab  levoll 
by  the  Imams  and  Sofias,  who  are  better  from  Turkish  tyranny  than  by  reason  of 
acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  Muham-  any  very  deep  religious  convictions  as 
mad,  but  the  survival  of  local  supetsli-  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
lions  is  far  more  general  in  Arab  coun-  KorSn.  Theorihodox  belief  in  a  timeof 
tries  than  it  is  in  even  the  most  remote  trouble  which  must  precede  the  triumph 
corners  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  or  of  of  the  Mahdi  also  offers  a  very  conven- 
Brillany.  ient  excuse  for  apathy  eveit  iraanc^thft 
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most  pious.,  The  appointed  time  will 
arriTe,  and  the  predestined  fate  of  every 
soul  will  beacconipliahed,  say  these  spir- 
itless fatalists,  without  any  action  being 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  faithful ; 
and  thus  while  they  would  flock  to  the 
standard  of  a  victorious  prophet  when 
he  approaches  sufficiently  near,  they  are 
content  to  sit  with  folded  hands  so  long 
as  the  power  of  the  Christian  West  is 
evidently  in  the  ascendent. 

The  danger  of  the  Mahdi's  triumph  is 
thus  political  rather  than  purely  relig- 
iODS,  and  it  is  the  desperation  which 
arises  from  the  oppression  of  Arab  races 
by  the  Turks  that  we  have  to  fear  rather 
than  the  fanatical  zeal  of  united  Islam. 
Arabia  has  long  meditated  revolt,  Syria 
has  long  groaned  under  the  rule  of 
fierce  Kurdish  administrators,  and  in 
the  army  of  the  Mahdi  ihey  perceive  a 
possible  nucleus  of  resistance,  by  aid 
of  which  they  may  hope  to  shake  off  the 
hated  yoke  of  Turkish  authority. 

If  we  may  trust  the  latest  news  from 
Syria,  it  is  not  merely  with  the  Mahdi 
that  we  may  have  to  deal.  Secret  so- 
cieties, acting  in  sympathy  with  the  old 
party  of  'Ardbi,  directed,  there  is  only 
too  much  reason  to  fear,  by  restless  spir- 
its who  are  not  Arabs  but  Europeans 
(nay,  we  may  even  say  Englishmen),  are 
plotting  in  Damascus  and  elsewhere  the 
ruin  of  Turkey  and  the  establishment  of 
an  Arab  khalifate. 

It  is  in  the  ferment  which  may  thus 
be  created  throughout  the  Levant  that 
the  real  danger  lies,  and  not  in  any  deep 
hatred  of  Enelishmen  as  Christians  or  of- 
Western  civilization  as  opposed  to  Islam. 
It  is  against  an  outbreak  of  the  mob  on 
the  established  system  of  society,  and 
against  the  only  existing  elements  uf  law 
and  order,  that  the  politician  has  to 
guard  .in  treating  Oriental  questions, 
no  less  than  in  guiding  the  course  of 
Western  government.  The  Mahdi  in  the 
Soudah  has  gersonall)[  shown  himself 
tolerant  toward  Chiislian  missionaries 
and  captives,  however  brutal  his  wild 
Berbers  may  be  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
As  far  as  we  are  able  yet  to  judge  we 
may  have  to  deal  not  with  a  blind  fanat- 
ic, but  with  an  able  and  calculating  lead- 
er, whose  warlike  capabilities  may  be 
equalled  by  his  political  foresight.  At 
present  we  know  little,  but  when  he  has 
advanced  nearer  to  civilization  his  sue- 


cess  will  mainly  depend  on  the  strength 
and  wisdom  of  his  personal  character. 
That  he  is  the  ally,  if  not  the  nominee, 
of  the  slave-traders  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  ;  that  he  is  favorably  regarded 
by  the  Meccan  religious  leaders  (who 
have  a  special  interest  in  slave-trading) 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  reported 
refusal  of  the  Sherif  to  denounce  the 
SoudAni  as  an  impostor.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  he  may  yet  make  his  way  to  the 
holy  city,  and  set  Arabia  and  Syria  in 
flames  before  trying  his  strength  against 
the  Assouan  fortifications.  True,  he  is 
not  an  Arab  by  biith,  and  he  is  of  a  black 
hue,  which  might  be  thought  unaccept- 
able by  the  Semitic  Moslems  ;  but  such 
traditional  considerations  have  very  little 
weight  in  comparison  with  the  prestige 
of  his  vicloiy  over  an  English  general  ; 
^nd  not  only  the  favorite  heroes  of 
.\rab  legends  (Antar,  and  Zir,  and  Jan- 
dabah),  but  even  Moses  himself,  accord- 
ing to  Moslem  tradition  was  as  black  as 
the  Berber  Mahdi. 

It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  traditions  relating  to  the  Mahdi  rep- 
resent him  sometimes  as  arising  in  some 
remote  country  and  not  in  Arabia,  but 
that  in  this  case  he  is  expected  to  march 
on  Mecca,  when  the  blood  of  Moslems 
will  be  shed  like  water  in  the  streets  of 
the  holy  city.  There  is  thus  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  practical  reason  why  the 
Soudlni  prophet  should  attempt  to  reach 
Arabia,  and  the  defence  of  Suakim 
becomes  consequently  of  primary  im- 
portance 

In  General  Gordon  we  possess  a  rep- 
resentative who  understands  the  nature 
of  the  movement  as  here  indicated,  and 
who  knows  the  Arab  and  the  negro  alike. 
Gordon's  success  will  be  England's  suc- 
cess ;  Gordon's  failure  (but  General 
Gordon  does  not  fail)  would  be  a  most 
serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of  England. 
All  political  parties  are  thus  in  agree- 
ment on  this  point,  that,  through  thick 
and  thin.  General  Gordon  must  be  sup- 
ported by  England. 

There  remains,  however,  a  class  of 
Moslems  for  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  the  West,  namely  that  of  the 
Derwish  orders,  to  one  of  which  the 
Mahdi  belongs.  While  'Arfibi  Pasha 
was  lying  intrenched  at  Tell-cl-Kebir, 
the  desert  slopes  around  his  camp  werej 
thronged  with  these  holy  men,  and  theMC 
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prophecies  decided  on  more  tfian  one  and  against  the  Western  world.      It  is 

occasion  the  movements  of  the  Egyptian  not  easy  to  caJculate  the  strength  of  the 

troops.    The  English  army  at  Kassassln  movement  or  the  limits  of  its  activity, 

unwittingly  owed   its  water-supply    to  but  in  many   respects  the  condition  of 

the   religious  scruples  of  a    lespected  the  East  is  not  unlike  that  which  existed 

Derwtsh  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  Koran-  when    Muhammad's    victories  became 

riders  were  found  among  the  prisoners  possible,  and  not  unlike  that  of  South- 

who  fell  into  our  hands  after  the  first  en-  ern    Italy   when    Garibaldi    dared    to 

gagements.  The  power  of  the  great  Der-  strike  the  blow  which  shattered  Ihe  Nea- 

wlsh  societies,  and  the  widely  spreading  politan   kingdom.       Were  England  and 

ramifications  of  their  organization,  ren-  France  to  hold  their  hand,  and  content 

der  them  of  the  greatest  importance  on  themselves  with  action  limited    strictly 

an  occasion  when,    as    in  the  present  to  the  extent  of  their  own  interests,  it  is 

case,  their  members   are  instructed  by  clearly  within  the  range  of  probability 

an  energetic  and  able  chief.    The  agents  that  Turkey  might  soon  find  itself  engag- 

who  have  spread  the  news  of  the  MaJidi's  ed  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  its  Arab 

success  in  Africa,  in  Arabia,  and  even  as  subjects,  and  the  Sultan  involved   in  a 

far  as  Euphrates,  appear  to  be  members  rebellion  directed  against  his  strongest 

of  the  Derwish  orders,  and  the  victories  claim  to  the  Khalifate,  which  consists  in 

of  the  Mahdi  seem  in  part  at  least  to  the  de  facto  argument  that  he  has  pos- 

have  been  due  to  the  blind  devotion  of  session  of  the  two  sanctuaties  of  Mecca 

his  Derwish  ghazis.  and  Jerusalem. 

The  Derwtsh  orders  are  secret  socie-        The  Sultan's  claims  are  no  doubt  in 

ties,  with  rules  of  initiation,   oaths  of  other  respects  very  weak.     lie  is  not  of 

obedience,  mystic  ceremonials  and  sym-  Koreish  tribe,   and   not   even  of   Arab 

bols,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  organ-  race  ;   but  the  office  of  the  Khalif  or 

izations  w.hich  demand  unhesitating  obe-  "successor"   is   founded    on   the   old 

dience  to  the  commands  of  an  autocratic  patriarchal  system  of  Arab  government, 

chief  believed  to  act  by  divine  inspira-  which  seeks  not  a  hereditary  successor 

tion.     There  are  good  reasons  for  sup-  so  much  as  a  strong  man,  and  which  rec- 

posing  (though  there  is  no  time  now  to  ognizes  the  power  of  the   sword,    ibe 

enter  deeply  into  the  question)  that  the  guardianship  of  the  two    Harams,    and 

highergradesdf  initiation  gradually  lead  the  possession  of  the  holy    relics   (the 

up  to  a  scepticism  such  as  is  known  to  Prophet's    cloak    and    the    sword    of 

have  distinguished  the  old  Ismiileh  sect  Omar)  as  real  claims  in  the  pretension  of  ' 

in  the  early  days  of  Islam,  but  the  danger  the  Sultan  to  the  sacred  othce  of  Prince 

which  arises  from  the  action  of  the  Der-  of   the  Faithful — claims  equally  strong 

wish  orders  is  all  the  more  serious  be-  with  the  somewhat  doubtful  nomination 

cause  the  leaders  of  the  societies  are  in-  of  Sultan  Sellm  by  the  last  of  the  Abba- 

fluenced  by  worldly  considerations  rather  side  family.      It  is  remarkable  that  the 

than  by  fanaticism,  while  they  can  count  Mahdi's  denunciations  seem  tohedirect- 

with  certainty  on  the  devotion  of  the  ed  against  the  Sultan   and  the  Turks 

numerous  members  of  the  lower  grades  rather  than  against  the  English  or  the 

whose  zeal  requires  no  rtimulus  beyond  French,    and    it    must  not  be  forgotten 

a  simple  order  from  the  sheikh.      The  that  war  with  the  Turks  and  the  invasion 

Mahdi  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Kadrlyeh  of  Mecca  by  a  negro  army  are  amoni; 

order,    which   is    highly    venerated    in  the  greater  signs  of  the  end  which  have 

Egypt,  and  which  preserves  many  curious  already  been  enumerated.     It  is  for  this 

pagan  superstitions,  including  the  wor-  reason  that  it  becomes  as  vitally  impor- 

shipof  thegiganticshoeof  theirfounder.  tant  to  the  Sultan   as  to   the   Khedive 

They  are  distinguished  by  white  banners,  himself  that  Suakim  and  other  harbors 

.  and  are    said  to   carry   fishing-nets  in  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 

procession  ;   and  with  the    M^lawtyeh  should  be  most  carefully   guarded,   to 

and    Ahmedtyeh   they  are  among  the  prevent    the    possibility    of  a  sudden 

most  powerful  of  the  Derwish  orders  in  transfer  of   the  centre  of  disturbance 

Egypt  and  in  Syria  as  well.  from  the  Soudan  to  the  Hcjaz. 

Such  are  the  forces  arrayed  in  Africa        The  question  of  the  effect  which  the 

and  Arabia  against  the  de  facto  Khalif  Mahdi's    victories   may    have    on    the 
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minds  of  [ndian  Moslems  is  one  which  Iv  of  fear  and  of  contempt,  and  so  do 
is  considered  of  impoilance  scarcely  the  various  races  who  4U  profess  Islam 
inferior  to  ih<it  of  the  line  of  conduct  meet  together  at  Mecca, 
which  it  may  compel  us  to  pursue  in  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
^gypl !  y^t  it  is  little  more  than  a  year  we  are  confronted  by  a  dilemma  due  to 
since  we  were  able  to  trust  our  Indian  the  victories  of  the  Mahdi  in  the  Soudan 
Moslem  regiments  to  fight  in  our  behalf  which  may  prove  more  serious  than  even 
against  their  co- religionists  in  Egypt  in  that  of  i88z.  It  is  recognized  by  many 
a  war  which  had  been  publicly  proclaim-  writers  that  'Arabi  carried  with  him  the 
ed  as  a  jehid  against  the  infidel.  It  may  sympathy  of  the  whole  native  population 
perhaps  be  seen  from  wha't  has  been  said  of  Egypt,  yet  the  triumph  of  'Arabi 
above  that  the  supposed  religious  sym-  could  not  be  calmly  contemplated  by 
pathy  of  Moslems  in  different  parts  of  any  sober  statesman.  The  elements  of 
the  world,  belonging  to  different  races  stability  cannot  be  expected  to  be  found 
and  various  sects,  and  having  conflict-  in  the  government  of  Arab  lands  by  a 
ing  interests  and  very  different  beliefs,  race  which  has  so  long  been  subject  to 
is  a  sentiment  of  which  the  weakness  has  foreign  rule  as  to  have  lost  the  very  tra- 
been  proved  by  the  failure  of  the  Sul-  dition  of  power,  and  which  fails  to  pro- 
tan's  pan-Islamic  schemes.  The  Indian  duce  men  of  sufHcient  education  and 
Moslems  are  of  the  Shafi  or  broad  ability  for  the  successful  conduct  of  gov- 
school,  while  the  Turks  are  Hanifeh  and  emment.  Thus,  though  the  sentiment 
ibe  Egyptian  peasantry  Maleki  ;  and  common  among  Englishmen  in  favor  of 
not  only  does  this  sufficiently  broad  dis-  native-self-government  and  against  for- 
linction  exist,  but  the  best  authorities  eign  domination  may  incline  us  to  view 
(as  quoted  by  Baith  and  by  Herklotz)  with  favor  the  revolt  of  the  Arab  race 
agree  that  the  Moslem  faith  in  India  is  against  Turkish  corruption  and  oppres- 
deeply  tinged  with  Brahminical  and  Bud-  sion,  it  must  unfortunately  be  allowed 
dhist  ideas,  which  render  it  distinct  as  by  alt  who  have  studied  the  question  on 
a  system  from  the  Islam  of  the  Levant,  the  spot  that  the  elements  of  stability 
It  has,  in  fact,  more  in  common  with  and  order  are  to  be  found  at  present 
ihe  Shiah  tradition  than  with  any  Sunni  only  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  at- 
fotm  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  irremediable  tempt  at  self-emancipation  must  entail 
schism  between  Persia  and  the  Sunni  heavy  responsibility  on  both  England 
sects  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  and  France,  if  not  on  other  nations, 
than  a  passing  allusion.  The  Mahdi  will  If  we  are  prepared  to  substitute  for 
not  influence  the  Persian  Moslems,  and  it  the  foreign  power  of  Turkey  our  own 
is  extremely , doubtful  whether  his  pre-  power  as  protectors,  then  no  doubt  we 
tensions  will  ,excile  any  dangerous  cmo-  may  witness  with  equanimity  the  revolt 
tion  among  our  Indian  Moslems  so  long  of  the  Arab  and  African  races  from  the 
as  he  is  known  to  be  powerless  against  tyranny  of  Turkish  misrule.  We  can- 
the  strength  of  England  in  Egypt.  The  not,  however,  hope  that  the  destruction 
Indian  Moslems,  in  short,  like  those  of  of  the  power  of  the  Po[te  will  lead  to 
the  Levant,  are  more  keenly  impressed  the  establishment  of  a  purer,  stronger, 
with  veneration  for  local  deities  (for  such  and  more  civilized  regime,  if  the  material 
strangely  composite  figures,  for  instance,  of  the  governing  class  is  to  besought 
as  Buddi  ed  Din)  than  with  the  apoca-  solely  among  Ihe  barbarous  native  Mos- 
lyptic  expectations  of  the  Kor^n  litera-  lem  classes  of  Arab  birth.  Anarchy 
tuie.  Their  eyes  arc  turned  homeward  and  bloodshed  will  be  the  inevitable  fate 
rather  than  to  the  cradle  of  their  faith,  of  the  Levantine  countries  when  the 
and  although  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  present  system  is  overthrown,  unless 
Mecca  pilgrims  are  Indian,  Ihe  Eastern  protected  states,  or  governments  framed 
Moslem  is  debarred  by  difference  of  Ian-  on  the  principles  of  that  which  has  made 
guage,  of  custom,  and  of  race  from  any  the  Lebanon  prosperous  and  free,  are 
very  intimate  association  with  the  pil-  substituted  by  the  influence  of  the  Eu- 
grims  who  come  from  Arab- speaking  ropean  powers  immediately  interested 
lands.      The  fellah  in   Egypt  and  the  in  the  matter. 

Moslem  sowar  in  our  Indian  army  meet        Prophets  have  arisen  in  every  country 

as  strangers,  with  sentiments  respective-  since  Islam  was  first  promuka^e^)^9|L' 
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have  failed  generally  to  produce  any  last- 
ing impression  ;  but  prophets  came  and 
failed  before  M  uhaoimad  succeeded, 
and  if  the  strong  man  of  genius  be  again 
come  to  Islam,  it  will  require  something 
stronger  than  the  forces  at  the  command 
of  General  Gordon  and  Baker  Pasha  to 
stop  the  course  ot  his  [liumphant  ad- 
vance. In  the  Derwish  organization  the 
Mahdi  possesses  a  power  which  Is  of  the 
highest  value  in  spreading  a  knowledge 
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of  his  success,  and  in  the  slave-trading 
interest  he  has  a  strength  which  will  win 
him  support  along  the  whole  line  where- 
by the  African  captives  are  led  ihroufth 
Mecca  and  the  Hej^z  to  the  north.  It 
is  not  then  fanaticism  and  religious  pre- 
tensions that  we  have  most  to  fear  in 
the  Mahdi,  but  the  very  human  element 
of  his  influence  over  the  wild  populations 
of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria. — Fort- 
nightly Reoiew. 
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Madame  Camille  Selden  has  jn  her 
little  book,  just  issued  (an  expansion 
with  important  additions  of  a  trifle  pub- 
lished fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Revue 
Natiofiale),  discharged  a  most  interest- 
ing though  a  most  melancholy  tasl^ 
Slight  though  they  are,  this  dust,  as  it 
were,  from  the  wings  of  the  butterfly 
that  cheered  the  final  period  of  "  The 
Mattress  Grave"  in  the  Avenue  Matig- 
non,  imprint  the  strange  picture  on  the 
memory  as  the  emphasis  alone  of  eye- 
witness can.  Here  is  "La  Mouchc's  " 
first  glimpse  of  the  poet : 

I  had  returned  from  Vienna  charged  with 
a  message  for  him— some  music,  dedicated 
lo  him  by  one  o(  his  admirers.  For  safety's 
sake.  1  went  myseif  to  leave  it  at  his  home, 
and  was  just  returning  when  a  bell  sounded  in 
the  adjoining  room.  The  servanl-maid  re' 
entered,  and  I  was  astonished  hy  Ihe  some- 
what imperious  tone  of  a  voice  which  refused 
10  let  rae  go.  A  door  was  opened,  and  I  pene- 
trated Into  a  most  gloomy  room,  where  I 
stumbled  against  a  screen  papered  and  painted 
lo  imitate  lacquer.-  Behind  this  screen,  ex- 
tended on  a  somewhat  low  couch,  lay  a  man 
ill  and  hall  blind.  He  eeemcd  still  young, 
though  he  was  far  from  twing  so.  end  he  must 
have  once  been  handsome.  Imagine  the  smile 
of  Mephistopheles  passing  across  the  figure  of 
Christ,  a  Christ  who  has  just  drained  the  cup  : 
he  raised  his  head  and  oRercd  me  his  hand. 
adding  thai  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  speak  to 
anyone  who  had  returned  from  "down  there." 
A  sigh  accompanied  his  "down  there,"  a 
touching  expression  dying  away  on  his  lips 
like  the  echo  of  far-off,  familiar  melody. 

The  loan  of  a  book  and  an  entreaty  to 
return,  at  first  regarded  merely  as  formal 
iwliteness,  led  to  a  pathetic  and  intimate 
relationship  between  the  man  who  had 
been  dying  for  so  many  years  and  the 

s  de  Henri  Heine." 
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spirituelle  votary  of  his  genius.  In  the 
little  ramshackle  room  where  the  "  Ro- 
manzero"  and' so  much  else  that  will 
live  forever  was  written — a  room  which 
the  authoress  points  out  formed  such  a 
contrast  to  our  era  of  picturesque  bric- 
a-brac — she  was  his  frequent  and  sympa- 
thetic companion.  It  is  doubly  inter- 
esting since  the  death  of  Mme.  Heine  last 
year  to  read  the  description  of  the  wor- 
thy "  Naturkind  "from an  unprejudiced 
source:  "She  was  not  all  my  fancy 
had  painted.  I  beheld  a  big,  good- 
natured  brunette,  tanned  and  jovial,  one 
of  those  persons  of  whom  one  says  that 
they  must  lake  plenty  of  exercise.  What 
a  sad  contrast,  this  robust  woman, 
formed  to  live  in  the  open  air,  and  this 
pale  victim  who  was  forever  groping  in 
the  depths  of  an  anticipated  grave  for 
the  energy  needful  to  gecure  pretty 
gowns  besides  daily  bread." 

Amid  all  this  ill-assorted  Bohemian- 
ism  well  described  by  the  authoress  as 
"  savoring  of  an  unwholesome  past,  and 
tasting  undefinably  of  an  out-at-elbows 
stageplayerdora,"  the  man  who  probably 
never  understood  the  meaning  of  homme 
d'ordre,  and  remained  "  thoroughly  Ger- 
man, even  naif,  under  the  Voltairian 
disguise,"  was  kindness  itself  to  his 
friends.  Every  one  remembers  the  love 
for  his  mother  which  dictated  light- 
hearted  letters  from  the  heavy-hearted 
sufferer :  Mme.  Selden  now  assures  us 
of  kind  thought  for  his  servants,  and 
unselfishness  for  all  except  those  who 
he  suspected  came  to  spy  upon  him. 
"Whatever  they  say,"  she  exclaims, 
"  he  was  never  an  egoist."  Here  is  his 
first  letter  to  "La  Mouche  "  : 
V»rv  charming  and  amiable  per^n,.&rMRni2 
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immenseljr  that  I  saw  90  little  o(  you  Ibe  other 
day.  You  hnve  left  a  very  pleasant  impres- 
sioD  on  me,  and  I  long  to  see  you  again. 
Come  to-morrow  ii  you  can  ;  anyhow  as  soon 
ns  possible:  I  am  always  ready  to  receive. 
1  shBUld  prefer,  however,  if  you  couM  sian  at 
four  o'clock  and  remain  as  late  as  you  like. 
I  write  10  you  myself  in  spite  of  tbe  weakness 
of  my  sitiht,  because  my  confidentia!  secretary 
has  for  the  moment  deserted  me.  M^  ears  are 
battered  by  many  painful  noises,  and  I  am  al- 
ways very  suffering.  I  do  not  know  why  your 
affectionate  sympathy  does  me  so  much  good. . 
Like  the  superstitious  creature  I  am,  I  im- 
I  aRine  a  good  fairy  has  visited  me  in  the  hour  of 
af9iction.  No  !  If  the  fairy  is  good,  the  hour 
is  happy  ;  I  must  know  this  soon.  Your  Henri 
Heine. 

He  experienced,  she  continues  naively 
enough  in  her  turn,  the  dominion  of  one 
clear-sighted  spirit  on  another.  "  and, 
besides,  I  had  arrived  at  a  lucky  mo- 
menl-"  His  secretary  falling  ill,  she 
replaced  him  for  the  nonce,  addressed 
his  letters  to  ' '  the  poor  old  woman ' '  his 
mother,  and  superintended  the  French 
translation  of  the  "  Reisebilder,"  The 
nickname  "  Mouche  "  was  owing  to  the 
device  on  her  seal.  Sometimes,  profit- 
ing by  her  knowledge  of  German,  he 
would  dictate  the  letters  themselves,  and 
in  allusion  to  her  handwriting  style  him- 
self her  "school-master"  in  his  own 
letters  to  her.  Wiih  such  opportunities, 
confidences,  literary  and  personal,  are  to 
be  expected,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
Madame  Selden  had  escaped  the  fault 
so  common  to  biographers  of  dwelling 
more  on  themselves  or  their  opinions 
than  their  subject.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  be  told  that  he  disliked  De 
Musset's  style  as  much  as  he  did  Victor 
Hugo's  ;  it  is  "  rhymed  prose,"  he  said 
of  "  Mardoche."  Dumas  p^re  was  his 
favorite  novelist;  George  Sand  he  ad- 
mired but  did  not  like ;  he  discerned 
the  woman,  the  German  woman,  in  all 
her  works,  and  disliked  at  once  her 
faults  of  judgment  and  exaggerations 
of  oratory ;  above  all,  he  blamed  her  in- 
artistic want  of  individual  separability 
from  her  works,  and  he  disliked  her 
habit  of  "transforming  her  principles 
into  persons."  He  called  her  a  "blue 
stocking,"  which  on  protest  he  correct- 
ed to  "  red  slocking."  Of  Shakespeare 
alone  he  seems  to  have  spoken  with  en- 
thusiasm. "The  good  God,"  he  said, 
"has  naturally  a  right  to  the  iirst  place, 
but  the  second  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
Shakespeare."      The  absence  of    "La 


^fouche"  in  Wildbad  for  her  health 
brings  before  our  eyes  a  poetical  scene 
of  leave-taking — when  he  gazed  at  the 
scudding  dust  as  if  he  beheld  there  the 
dark"  green-black  forest,  and  neither 
spake  a  word  —that  recalls  one  of  his  own 
"  Lieder :"  his  three  letters  to  herwhile 
away,  with  their  characteristic  refrains 
of  the  phrase  used  by  her  "  Empreinte 
vivante,"  and  of  "  Pattes  de  Mouche," 
are  at  once  sportive  and  terrible.  "I 
am  still  (he  writes)  very  ill.  constant 
contradictions,  fits  of  rage.  Frenzy 
against  my  condition,  which  is  desper- 
ate ;  a  corpse  thirsting  for  alt  the  most 
glowing  enjoyments  that  life  can  offer  : 
it  is  horrible.  Farewell  !  May  the 
waters  strengthen  and  benefit  you!" 
The  same  wild  and  weary  spirit  domi- 
nates his  letters  on  her  return.  "Dear 
and  beloved  creature,"  runsanothcr  ex- 
tract, "  I  am  very  ill,  but  as  much  mor- 
ally so  as  physically  ....  I  clasp  the 
lotus  flower  in  my  hands,  and  am  your 
devoted  H.  H. "  In  again  another  he 
signs  himself  "  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
Second,"  and  continues  in  a  postscript  : 
"  For  I  am  mad  as  the  King  of  Babylon, 
and  eat  chopped  food  only,  a  nonrish- 
ment  my  cook  calls  spinach."  Others 
succeed,  ironically  playful,  playfully 
writhing,  mocking  at  himself,  at  the  dull, 
at  his  own  endurance  ;  it  is  as  if  demons 
and  angels  were  wrestling  for  the  cup  of 
sorro^.  Meanwhile  he  was  busied  with 
those  memoirs  to  vindicate  his  career, 
that  luckily  and  unluckily  have  never 
seen  the  light :  "  The  pencil  running  with 
a  feverish  activity  over  the  white  pages 
assumed  in  the  attenuated  lingers  of  the 
invalid  the  inflexibility  of  a  murderous 
weapon  and  seemed  to  erase  intact  repu- 
tations. One  day  the  sound  of  the  pencil 
was  replaced  by  a  cruel  laugh  of  satiated 
revenge,  'I  hold  them,'  he  repeated: 
'  dead  or  alive  they  shall  not  escape  me : 
woe  to  the  reader  of  these  lines  if  he  has 
dared  to  attack  roe :  Heine  does  not 
die  like  any  chance  comer,  and  the  tiger's 
grip  shall  survive  the  tiger'  " 

His  morbid  intensity  was  checkered 
by  two  elements  entirely  his  own — rail- 
lery and  dreams.  Once,  while  she  was 
reading  to  him  (he  confessions  of  St. 
Augustine,  he  answered  her  question,  if 
he  did  not  find  them  entrancing,  by 
"  Charming,  undoubtedly— a^  /c  tfie  mo- 
titeni  of  his  conversion. ' '    And  hi»  actual  1 
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vision  of  the  pasition  Hower,  which  is 
subjoined  in  the  volume,  religious  at 
once  and  "  romanesque,"  possesses  the 
peculiar  properly  of  his  death- dreams, 
namely — to  make  the  reader  actually  feel 
himself  dead.  He  there  recounts  how 
in  a  sarcophagus  surrounded  by  splen- 
did Gculplures  of  all  histories  and  relij;' 
ions,  grotesque  and  beautiful  (includ- 
ing Balaam's  ass — the  ass  a  striking  like- 
ness "),  grouped  in  wondrous  contrast, 
he  beheld  himself — a  corpse.  At  the 
foot  of  the  tomb  grew  the  mysterious 
passioii  Hower : 

Magic  of  dreams,  by  strange  trans  Form  atinn 
ihe  passion  flower,  (be  aulphur-hued  blossom, 
became  a  woman,  my  well-beloved— yea.  ihe 
fiover  was  thou,  my  child.  I  oughi  to  bave 
recogniied  Iby  kisses ;  Ihe  lips  uf  a  flower  are 
less  tender,  the  tears  of  a  flower  less  scorch- 
ing. My  eyelids  were  closed,  but  my  soul 
ceased  not  (O  contemplate  thy  face.  Thou 
rcgardedst  me  as  if  in  ecstasy,  pale  under  the 
moonbeam's  caresses  ol  fantastic  lights.  We 
spake  not :  ever  my  soul  was  listing  what 
passed  in  thine.  The  word  pronounced  aloud 
is  without  sbame.  The  chaste  flower  o(  love 
is  silence,  and  how  eloquent  is  silence  !  It  is 
expressed  all  without  metaphor.  The  soul  no 
more  believes  itself  forced  to  implant  the 
vine's  hypocrite  leaf.  It  can  be  uniterstood 
without  preoccupation  by  the  wealth  ol  rhyme, 
ibc  harmony  of  phrase. 

This  rhapsody  is  significant.  The  end 
was  nearing  ;  his  mind  lost  none  of  its 
rare  brilliance,  his  voice  nothing  uf  its 
ringing  charm.  He  even  remained  fas- 
tidious as  ever ;  the  last  interview  is 
most  affectingly  described.  It  Was  the 
i6ih  of  February,  1855,  Mme.  Selden 
visited  him  as  usual  : 


April, 

He  called  me  near  him,  and  made  me  sit  at 
his  bedside  :  the  tears  wtiicfa  flowed  down  tay 
pale  cheeks  seemed  to  move  him  deeply. 
"  Draw  back  your  hat.  that  I  may  see  you 
better,"  he  said  ;  and,  with  a  caressing  gesture. 
he  grazed  the  knotted  ribbon  which  fastened  ic 
With  a  violent  motion  I  cast  tt  oB.  and  foond 
myself  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed. 
He  petulantly  desired  her  presence.  It 
was  his  fancy  that  he  thought  she 
thought,  and  ever  must  thmk,  that  his. 
mind  was  in  her ;  to  her  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  lines  : 


On  the  threshold,  "  his  voice,  crisp, 
vibrating,  anguished,"  was-  heard  call- 
ing, "  '  To-morrow,  do  you  hear,  do 
not  fail' — and  I  failed  to  answer  the 
last  appeal."  She  was  ill  on  the  lylh — 
a  Sunday.  She  awoke  with  a  strange 
feeling  of  being«two  and  not  one,  with  a 
dreadful  and  indefinite  atmosphere  of 
death  around  her : 

About  eight  o'clock  in  Ihe  moruing  I  heard 
a  noise  in  my  room,  a  kind  of  fluttering  like 
that  made  by  moths  of  a  summer  evening  beat- 
ing their  wings  against  the  window  to  find 
their  way  out  again.  My  eyes  opened,  but 
instantly  rer.losed  :  a  black  form  lilie  an  enor- 
mous insect  was  twisting  ilsell  in  the  first  rays 
of  day  and  striving  somehow  10  escape.  .  .  . 
They  look  me  into  the  silent  chamber,  where 
like  a  statue  on  a  tomb  the  body  reposed  in 
the  noble  motionlessness  of  death.  Nothing 
more  human  in  this  despoiled  clay,  nothing  10 
recall  him  who  had  loved,  hated,  suffered.  An 
antique  mask  over  which  a  supreme  reconci- 
liation shed  the  ice  of  proud  indifference  ;  a 
pale,  marble  countenance  whose  correct  lines 
recalled  the  purest  masterpieces  of  Greek  art. 
—J'a!/  Mall  GasttU. 
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It  would  be  difficult  in  all  nature  to 
find  two  wild  animals  so  diametrically 
opposed  in  appearance,  habits,  and 
character  as  the  bear  and  the  wolf.  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  in  all  poetry  to  find 
two  wild  animals  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated. The  shambling,  fruit-eating,  re- 
tiring, strai^t  for  ward,  and  mild-man- 
nered bear*  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Ihe  agile,  flesh- prefer  ring,  aggres- 
sive, treacherous,  and  ferocious  wolf. 
Nevertheless  in  poetry  they  are  as  punctu- 


ally  and  arbitrarily   bracketed  together 
as  larks  and  linnets,  or  apes  and  asses. 

Bruin  has  had  to  suffer  much,  in  con- 
sequence, first  of  all,  of  the  ignominious 
familiarity  which  its  dancing  and  being 
baited  have  induced  ;  and,  secondly,  of 
ils  unfortunate  personal  appearance. 
But  when  it  sets  itself  going  after  any  one 
it  wishes  to  catch,  the  bear  displays  an 
agility  and  address  which  those  who  have 
been  hunted  by  it  declare  to  be  amaiing. 
And  when  it  wishes  to  get  beetle  grate 
out  of  the  ground,  ants  out  of  their  nest, 
honey  out  of  a  bee-tree,  fruit  txpta  a  sleai- 
der  bough,  or  birds'  eggs  9n(of^|J9»|(t 
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shoirs  itself  to  be  as  ingenious  and  skil-  appears  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  some 
ful   as  any    other    animal  that  has  to  of  our  poets.     Many  others  look   upon 
live  by  its  wits.     To  get,  for  instance,  them  as  animals  that  resemble  tigers  in 
at  the  beetle  grubs,  it  scratches  off  the  their  habits  and  tastes — 
upper  earth  and  then  sucks  them  up  out  Bears  naturally  are  beasts  of  prey 
oflheground^an  application  of  a  scien-             That  live  by  rapine. 
tific  process  which  no  animal  without  a  They  are  cruelly  "  fanged,"  as  in  Keats  ; 
prodigious  reserve  of  air-force  could  hope  and  gloat  over  victims  before  devouring 
toaccomplish.     When  it  wishes  to  empiy  them,  as  in    Spenser.     "The    bloody 
an  snt-hix-e,  it  knocks  the  top  oBf  witn  bear,  an  independent  beast,"  says  Dry- 
its  paws,  and  then,  applying  its  mouth  den.     Inthisaspect  theyare  "  rugged." 
to  the  central  gallery  of  the  nest,  inhales  "shapeless,"  and  "shagged,"  "felon 
its  breath    forcibly,  thereby  setting  up  bears,"     and     (in     Heber)     "heathen 
such  a  current  of  air  that  all  the  ants  bears."   They  "howl"  and'"  snort."  in 
and  their  eggs  come  whirling  up  into  his  concert  with  wolves.     But  it  is  to  the 
mouth  hke  packets  through  a  pneumatic  maternal   triumph   of    licking  her  cub» 
tube.     When  robbing  bees  it  does  not  into  shape  that  the  poetical  attention  is 
get  stung,  and  whftn  after  wild  apricots  chiefly  drawn  ;*  the  poet's  supercilious 
or  acoms  It  not  Only  balances  itself  with  satisfaction  bein^  verv  often   increased 
all  the  judgment  of  a  rope-walker,  but  by  the  discoverythat  after  all  her  labors 
uses  its  weight  very  cleverly  so  as  to  she  produces  nothing  better  than  a  bear, 
bring  other  boughs  within  reach  of  its  Thus  Shenstone — 
curved  claws.     Nor,   while  doing  this,            What  villaKc  bui  has  sometimes  seen 
does  it  conceal  what  it  is  about.      On  the             The  clumsy  shape,  the  (rightful  mien, 
contrary,  when  sucking  at  an  ant-heap           Tremendous  claws  and  shagged  hair, 
or  grub-hole  it  makes  such  a  noise  that          g'  ^*"''  8^'™  ^""'  f'iP'*'  %•«"- 
—    ,    >.:ii    ..—  ;-»   :.   „«-     k.>   u^..^    ,             He  (rom  his  dam,  the  learn  d  agree, 
on  a  still  evening  it  can    be  heard  a          Reciv'd  the  curious  form  you  see 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and   when  up  a           Who  with  her  plastic  tongue  alone 
tree,  and  not  alarmed,  it  goes  smashing             Produced  a  visage— like  her  own. 

about  among  the  boughs  as  if  bears  were  ^^j  pj^ 

not  only  the  rightful  lords  of  the  manor,  t^^,  ^^„  „,j  Bnii„  teems,  her  children  fail 

but  as  if   there  were  no   such    things   as  Of  limbs,  form,  figure,  features,  head  or  uil  ; 

enemies  in  the  world.  Nay.thoughshelickshercubs.hcrtendercares 

Now,  even  these   few   lines  suffice  to  Aibcst  can  bring  ihe  Bruins  into  bears. 

show  the  vast  gulf  between  the  bear  and  And  Pope 

the  wolf,  and  if  the  point  were  worth  it  go  watchful  Bruin  forms  with  plastic  care 

I  could  easily  hll  pages  with  description  Each  growing  lump  and  brings  it  to  a  bear. 

of  the  secluded,  simple-minded  animal  xr„t    t^    _.....ir    .i,_»   r  »—    —  .u- 

...  ij    ■  1-  ■      •    ■.  Not,    for   myself,   that   I   see    anylhinir 

that    would    m   every  line  contrast   it  j„'    ,„„,  /„  „' u.  i-,_  :„  k.:.,™  .wZ 

rf    sttdlhy.  blood-!=.k,ng  wolf.     Th.        „  j,  ^^-^        ,^„^  ^   ,^,,  ,,,« 

POMS,   however,  wuh  .  eunoos  neglect  ,„  „„,cious  ot , heir  want  of  (amiliarity 

fi,    ,   *'  ^    ."^  ,         ■  .<>"''»"?, >',"»S  with  the  wild  animal.     For,  whether  we 

the  two  beast!  into  company  as  If  the,  „^,    .,    ,„    ^    ^t  countj,    as    •'.he 
were  associates  m  life  and  mcr.ine  j  monsterof  the  wooded  wild,"  or 

In  poetry  there  are  two  kinds  of  bears  .„ 

— the  "  wild-wood  bear"  and  the  danc-  ,,,        .      ^       .      .  ■  t    .. 

. L  TL      r  -      J.   -J   J   -    .  'Slow  o  er  ihe  pnnteil  snows  with  Silent  w»lk 

ing  bear.     The  former  is  divided  into  Huge  shaggy  forms  across  the  twilight  stalk. 

the  polar  animal  and  the  bear  zeneral.  .u     i.         -  j  c     j  .    - 

The  latter  is  also   subdivided  into  the  the  bear  .S    an    undefined,   mysterious, 
purely  saltatory  and  the  baited  bear.  .  ^  j^  ,„^  ,^,^  -^  ,„  ^^,^,^  ^^^.^  g^^.„„ 

None   of   them   are  popular  with   the  seriously.     But  Sir   Thomas   Brownes  argu- 

bards.      For  the  former,  "  the  wild-wood  mem  against  its  verity  (after  having  otherwise 

bears."  an  unjust  suspicion  that  it  eats  shown  its  complete  fallacy)  is  worth  quoting. 

human  beings- a  suspicion  as  old  as  our  "  ^"^"•"  ^^y^}"^'  ■'*?'■«  '"  lakenoikeot) 

...   J  "  '^  men  hereby  do  in  a  high  measure  vilify  the 

'**"^'''  works  of  God,  imputing  that  unto  the  tongue 

With  beares  he  lives,   with  beares  be  {cedes,  of  a  beast  which  is  the  strangest  artifice  tn  all        i 

And  drinkes  the  blood  of  men—  the  acts  of  nature."  i,  ^tOOQIC 
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and,  so  to  speak,  still  iinlickcd  monster. 
Not,  however,  without  a  weird  majesty, 
as  in  Jean  Ingelow — 

The  white  beats  all  in  a  dim  blue  world. 
Mumbling  their  meals  by  twilight. 

As  a  performer  on  the  village  green, 
or  as  a  retainer  of  the  household, 
"  creeping  close  among -the  hives,  to 
rende  an  honey- com b e, "  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct individualtiy,  but  as  a  wild  beast 
none.  Perpetually  in  use  as  an  adjunct 
of  savage  scenes,  it  never  seems  to  be 
described  ftum  the  life.  It  always  looms 
out  from  a  distance,  or  from  Kloom,  and 
seldom  comes  close  enough  to  us  to  be 
tangible  or  seen  in  detail.  It  is  a  con- 
venient beast  but  a  shadowy  one,  and 
Builer  (in  his  portrait  of  Fotemkin) 
seems  to  me  to  sum  up  with  tolerable 
fairness  the  whole  of  the  poet's  bear- 
lore — 

The  gallant  bruin  march'd  next  him. 
With  visage  formidably  grim, 
And  lUgged  as  a  Saracen. 
Or  Turk  o(  Mohamet's  own  kin. 
Clad  in  a  mantle.delle  guerre 
OF  rough  impenetrable  fur : 
And  in  his  nose,  like  Indian  king. 
He  wore,  for  uinatnciit,  a  ring  ; 
About  his  neck  a  threefold  gorget, 
As  rough  as  tieblcd  lealhern  target ; 
Armed,  as  heralds  cant,  and  langued, 
Or,  as  the  vulgar  say,  sharp  fanged  ; 
Foras  the  teeth  in  beasts  of  prey 
Are  swords,  nith  which  they  fight  in  (ray, 
So  swords,  in  men  of  war,  are  teeth 
Which  they  do  eat  their  vittle  with. 
He  was  by  birth,  some  authors  write, 
A  Russian,  some  a  Muscovite, 
And  'mong  the  Cossacks  had  been  bred, 
Of  whom  wc  in  Diurnals  read, 
That  serve  to  (ill  up  pages  here, 
As  with  their  l>odies  ditches  there. 
Scrimansky  was  his  cousin -german. 
With  whom  he  scrv'd  and  fed  on  vurminc. 
And  when  these  fail'd  he'd  suck  his  claws. 
And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws.— 
Bulltr,  "Hudibras." 

Unlike  the  Puritans,  who  hated  bear- 
batting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to  the 
bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the 
spectators,   the   poets  "condemn"  the 
pastime  as  cruel  to  Bryio. 
How  barbarously  man  abuses  power ! 
Talk  of  the  t>aiting,  it  will  be  replied 
Thy  welfare  is  thy  owner's  interest. 
Rut  wen  thou  baited  it  would  injure  thee. 
Therefore    ihou  art  not   bailed.     For  seven 

Hear  it,  O  heaven  !  and  give  ear,  O  earth  \ — 
For  seven  long  years  this  precious  syllogism 
Halh  baffled  justice  and  humanity. 
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that  has  "off-shakl"  the  "  curres,"  and 
when  the,"  cruel!  dogs"  get  the  better 
of  him  the  poets  punctually  bote  that  the 
bear  was  chained  or  muzzled.  They 
use  the  simile  of  "  ragged  roaring  bears 
rearing  up  against  the  baiters"  (or  the 
nobles  attacked  by  those  of  lower  degree, 
or  for  men  of  might  beset  by  numbers. 
They  knew  the  spectacle — 

When  through  the  town,  with 

Slow  and  solemn  air,  led  by  the  nnstril, 

Walked  the  muzzled  bear. 

The  Bankside  bear-garden  and  Hockley 
Hole  were  familiar  names,  and  the  danc- 
ing Bruin  has  given  at  least  three  poets 
the  subject  for  a  poem,  Leyden  draw- 
ing the  "  moral"  from    the   exhibition 
that  men  learned  to  dance  from  the  bear, 
and  might  still  improve  their  own  salta- 
tions by  imitating  it ;  and  Soulhey,  with 
excellent  humor,  using  Ahc  old  slave- 
trade  arguments  to  persuade  the  bear 
that  dancing  was  good  for  it. 
We  are  lold  all  things  were  made  for  man, 
And  I'll  t»e  sworn  there's  not  a  fellow  here 
Who   would   not  swear  'twere  hanging  blas- 
phemy 
To  doubt  [bat  truth.     Therefore  as  Ihou  wen 

born, 
Bruin,  for  man,  and  man  makes  nothing  of  thee 
In  aoy  other  way.  most  logically 
It  follows,  that  thou  must  be  born  to  dance. 
That  that  great  snout  of  thine  was  formed  on 

purpose 
To  hold  a  ring,  and  that  thy  fat  was  given  thee 
Only  to  make  pomatum.  ^i 

Were  heresy.     And  politicians  say  ^ 

(Wise  men  who  in  the  scale  of  reason  give 
No  foolish  feelings  weight)  that  thou  art  here 
Far  happier  than  thy  brother  bears  who  roam 
O'er  trackless  snows  for  food  :  thai  being  born 
Inferior  to  thy  leader,  unto  him 
Rightly  belongs  dominion  ;  that  ihe  compact 
Was  made  between  ye  when  the  clumsy  feet 
First  fell  into  the  snare,  and  he  gave  up 
His  right  to  kill,  conditioning  thy  life 
Should  henceforth  be  his  property.     Besides. 
'Tis  wholesome  for  thy  morals  to  be  brought 
From  savage  climes  into  a  civilized  slate. 
Into  the  decencies  of  Christendom. 

Probably,  too,  they  were  not  ignorant 
of  that  other  elegant  Elizabethan  pastime 
of  "  whipping  blind  bears." 

But  o(  the  "  awkward,"  "  uncouth," 
"  shufRing"  beast    which  they    are  so 
ready  to  put  into  their  verse — 
Rough  tenant  of  the  shades,  (he  shapeless  bear, 
With  dangling  Ice  all  horrid  stalks  forlorn — 

they  had  only  the  most  delightful  igno- 


Their  sympathy  is  always  with  the  bear         Vet,  what  a  large  place(^^Q^u [tus 
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filled  in  the  past.  And  how  mullitudi- 
T10US  and  honorable  are  its  associalions. 
As  the  God  of  Thunder,  the  Bear-king 
of  Storms,  Bruin  is  perfectly  majestic  in 
cloud-mylhs.  The  tempest-demons, 
black -bearded,  are  his  children,  and 
the  thunder-clouds,  ragged  and  gloomy, 
go  rolling  and  roaring  and  foaming  over- 
board, bears  every  one  of  them,  and 
close  on  the  hoels  of  their  prey.  Turn 
it  round  to  the  sun-myth,  and  lo  !  "  ihe 
shining  ones,"  the  luminous  sky,  the 
bear.  In  the  one  aspect  horrific  as  the 
bear-fiends  of  Dardistan  or  the  shaggy 
terrors,  every  hair  of  iron,  that  awe  the 
Russian  peasant ;  in  the  other,  benign, 
"  the  honey-finder ;"  or  in  Lapland, 
■■  the  dogof  God  ;"  or  in  Russfa,  "'  the 
old  man  with  the  fur  cloak,"  On  the 
one  hand,  the  cruel  instrument  of  the 

tprophet  at  Bethel,  a  synonym  for  lurk- 
ing mischief  in  the   classics  and  Holy 

'  Writ ;  on  the  other,  the  nurse  of  Paris 
and  Atalanta,*  the  docile  disciple  of 
saints,  the  gentle  animal  that  played  at 
soldiers  with  the  children,  or  the  other 
that  so  prettily  befriended  Snow-Whitc 
and  Rose- Red.  ' 

Poetry,  Tiowever,  so  diligent  some- 
times in  availing  itself  of  legend,  take: 
no  cognizance  of  tbe  unusual  promi- 
nence of  the  bear  in  history,  heraldry, 
art,  and  folk-lore.  The  story  of  Valen- 
tine and  Orson  affords  the  subject  of  a 

'  ballad. 

"  Bui  who's  this  hairy  youth?"  she  said, 

"  He  much  lesembles  ihee." 
"  The  bear  devoured  my  younger  son, 

Or  sure  ihal  son  were  he.  " 
"  Madam,  this  youth  <vith  btais  was  bred. 
And  reared  within  their  den, 


I  sa<*  two  Geares,  as  while  as  any  milke. 
Lying  logelber  in  a  mighlie  cave. 
Of  milde  aspect,  and  haire  as  soft  as  si  Ike, 
Thai  salvage  nature  seemed  not  to  have, 
Nor  a/ter  grerdie  spoylc  of  bloud  to  ciave  ; 
Two   fairer   beasts    might   not    elsewhere    be 

Although    Ibe    compast    world   were   soughs 

•  But  what  can  long  abide  above  Ibis  ground 
In  state  of  blis,  and  stcdfasi  happinesse  ? 
The  cave,  in  which  these  Beares  lay  sleeping 

sound. 
Was  but  of  earth,  and  wiih  her  weighlinessc 
Upon  ihem  fell,  and  did  unawares  oppresse. 
That,  for  great  sorrow  of  iheir  sudden  (ate, 
Henceforth  all  worlds  felicilie  I  hale. 

—  Spinur,  "Ruinesof  Time." 
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To  knoiV^tour  son  again  ?  " 
And  the  Russian  and  "  the  Persian 
beares,"  the  badges  of  Warwick  and 
Leicester,  are  referred  to.  But  not  a 
word  for  the  legends  of  St.  Ursus  and 
St.  Ursula,  St.  Maximin,  St.  Anthony, 
and  St.  Medard  ;  not  for  Oursine  nor 
the  Orsinis  ;  not  for  the  Cities  of  the 
Bears  nor  the  Bear  Hills  ;  nor  the  virgins 
of  Artemis,  the  unhappy  rival  of  Juno, 
mother  of  conslelUlions,  "  Calisto's 
Star,"  and  "the  Burning  Bear,"  the  ' 
terror  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mariners,  who 
had  imawares  given  Bacchus  a  free 
passage  ;  nor  the  bears  of  story,  Gun- 
dramnus  the  church-builder,  Reataurco 
the  musician,  Sackerston  and  Martin, 
Rollo  and' Marco,  the  ursine  monsters  of 
the  Raniayana — the  bear-kings,  friends- 
in-arms  of  the  Solar  Hero — or  all  the 
hundred  bear-myths  of  the  world.  How 
is  it  that  not  a  hint  of  these  distinctions 
in  literature,  and  of  as  many  more  that 
1  have  omitted,  do  not  find  even  a  pass- 
ing reference  in  tbe  poets?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that,  having  formulated  a  bear  of 
their  own,  "  obscene"  in  nature  and  ri- 
diculous in  captivity,  they  avoided  all  ap- 
pearance of  countenancing  the  past  dig- 
nities of  Bruin  ? 

Once  more  then,  whence  arose  this 
strange  antipathy  to  the  bear  ?  It  could 
not  have  come  from  previous  informa-  . 
tion,  for  all  precedent  honored  (he 
animal.  Nor  was  it  from  any  knowledge 
of  the  bear  in  nature.  Fo[  the  bear 
in  nature — I  am  speaking  of  the  species 
which  the  poets  supposed  themselves 
to  be  speaking  of — is  really  almost  a 
lovable  animal.  It  is  a  vegetable-  and 
fruit  -  feeder,  when  it  can  gel  such 
food,  and,  failing  its  favorite  viands, 
eats  by  preference  insects.  Its  life  is 
particularly  innocent,  and  its  manners, 
as  a  rule,  are  the  reverse  of  ferocious. 
Having  satisfied  il!:eU  with  berries  and 
buds,  the  bear  returns  to  its  cave,  and 
there,  putting  its  paws  into  its  mouth, 
lies  humming  to  itself  like  some  great  ' 
baby  sucking  its  thumb  and  crooning. 
It  takes  few  precautions  against  surprise, 
will  stay  out  eating  wild  strawberries 
I  or  acorns  till  the  sun  is  fairly  up,  and 
will  then  go  into  its  cleft  in  the  rock 
and  murmur  contentedly  to  itself,  and 
so  loudly  that  sportsmen  are  frequently 
guided  from  a  ijistance  to  the  spihrnng:- ,  I 
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wneel  sound*  which  flplrays  the  bear 
sucking  hispawsat  hisease-  If  mysub- 
ject  permitted  it,  I  should  like  to  sketch 
the  real  character  of  (he  bear  as  it 'is  at 
home,  for  there  are  few  living  things 
that  have  so  much  to  complain  of  as 
frugivorous,  haimless  Bruin. 

Folk-lore,  as  a  rule,  is  just,  and  folk- 
Tore  is  always  kind  to  the  bear.  There 
are  no  fairy  tales  or  legends  in  which 
.  the  bear  is  a  villain.  He  is  a  blundering 
fool  in  several  fablei,  but  he  is  never  un  - 

*  amiable.  Sir  Bruin  is  of  a  common 
type.  He  has  great  physical  strength 
and  fidelity  of  character,  but  he  is  so 
simple  that  adversaries  always  outwit 
him.  He  is  no  match  for  foxes,  any 
more  than  Sir  Bors  was,  or  Jubal  or  Earl 
Arlhgal  of  the  Table  Round,  or  any  of 
those  heavy,  slumberous  giants  upon 
whose  persons  small,  agile,  and  invin- 
cibly armed  heroes  performed  such  prod- 
igies of  valor. 

The  bear  is  the  sleepy  summer  thunder 
of  Scandinavian  myth,  and  the  idea  suits 
it  exactly.  For  it  is  of  a  moody,  grum- 
bling kind,  happy  enough  in  an  old 
country-gentleman  sort  of  way  when 
unmolested,  but  testy  in  the  matter  of 
strange  neighbors  and  trespassers.  It 
is  a  stubborn  Conservative,  a  Legitimist, 
a  protest  of  Routine  against  Reform. 
Daniel  makes  it  a  symbol  of  faithlessness  ; 

.  but  he  evidently  knew  more  about  lions 
than  bears,  or  he  would  have  known 
that  bears  are  very  generous,  never  re- 
turning to  harm  a  fallen  adversary. 
"  Women,"  says  Slender,  '  cannot  abide 
them,  they  are  very  ill-favored  rough 
things ;' '  but  there  is  an  abundant  dignity 
about  them  nevertheless.  They  are  among 
the  seniors  of  the  quadrupeds  in  nature, 
and  in  ait  brought  no  declension  from 
eminence  to  such  as  bore  them  on  their 


•  Cuvier's  bear  "  was  particularly  fond  of 
sucking  its  pans,  during  which  operation  it 
always  sent  forth  a  uniform  and  constant  mur- 
mur, something  like  tbe  sound  of  a  spinning- 
wheel."  '  The  sucking  ol  the  paw,  accompanied 
by  a  drumming  noise  when  at  rest,  and  especial- 
ly after  meals,  is  common  (o  all  bears,  and  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day  they  may  often  be  heard 
gufSng  and  humming  far  down  in  caverns  and 
ssures  of  rocks,"  The  cause  of  this  has  oltent 
been  speculated  on.  but  Tickell  imagines  that 
it  is  merely  a  habit  peculiar  to  )i.  and  he  stales 
"that  Ihey  are  just  as  fond  of  sucking  their 
neighbor's  paws  or  the  hands  of  any  person 
as  their  own  paws." 
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shields—  the  greatest  of  tnonarchs,   of 
earls,  and  of  painters  : 
"  Well  is  knowne  that,"  sith  the  Saxon  king, 
Nor  in  all  Kent,  nor  in  Christendom." 
But  there  was  a  time,  as  Keats  says, 
"  while  yet  our  England  was  a  wolfish 
den,"  when  our  ancestors  called   Feb- 
ruary "  themonth  of  wolves,"  and  pray- 
ed in  their  litanies  for  defence  against 
them  ;  and  many  poets,  Dryden,  Sotner- 
ville,    Drayton,    Addison    among  them, 
gratefully  allude  to  the  purging  of  our 
isles  of  4hese  destructive  pests. 
Cambria's   proud  kings  (tho'  with  reluctance) 

Their  tributary  wolves,  head  after  bead, 
The  full  account.  ii)l  the  wood  yields  no  more. 
And  all  the  rav'nous  lace  extinct  is  lost. 

To  the  poets,  therefore,  with  their  al- 
lowable extensions  of  horizon  and  chro- 
nology, the  wolf  was  a  British  animal. 
Not  in  the  way  that  the  lion  has  become 
one,  but  on  the  more  practical  basis  of 
previous  existence  in  the  country.  So 
it  comes,  perhaps,  more  familiarly  off 
their  pens  than  other  animals.  Its  ] 
name,  moreover,  tas  become,  probably 
in  eVery  language  under  Ihe^un,  for  the 
animal  is  almost  universally  known,  a 
synonym  for  twilight  ferocity,  so  that  the 
poets  are  abundantly  justified  in  their 
attitude  of  detestation.  But  it  is  very 
interesting  to  remark  the  poetical  method 
of  bringing  the  wolf  within  the  sweep  of 
poetical  opprobrium. 

By  daylight  it  is  the  accomplice  of 
vultures,  and  by  night  of  owls,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  loo  had  to  say  of  the 
wolf.  The  fact  is  true  enough  of  the 
animal  in  nature,  for  it  is  the  Thug 
among  the  beasts.  But  the  synthetical  | 
process  by  which  the  poets  arrive  at 
full   compass  of    the  wolf's  iniquity  is  | 

very  pleasing.  Tyranny  and  darkness 
are  their  special  aversions,  so  the  poels 
construct  a  wretch  that  preys  by  prefer- 
ence on  the  very  weak  and  innocent  and 
young,  and  then  make  it  commit  its 
violences  by  night.  By  this  means  tfie 
wolf  not  only  alienates  all  the  sympathies 
of  the  chivalrous  and  generous,  but  is' 
branded  as  the  nocturnal  companion  of 
such  obscene,  night-prowling  things  as 
owls  and  bats,  night-ravens  and  hyenas. 
A  dash  of  man-tating  is  then  thrown  in 
to  exasperate  tbe  general  sentiment  of 
the  sanctity  of  humanity^  aod  to  cnlisi 
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agEiinst  it  human  reverence  for  the  dead 
and  the  beautiful  maternal  instinct,  the 
beast  is  finally  touched  up  with  such  de- 
tails as  the  desecration  of  graves,  corpse- 
eating,  and  baby- snatching. 

Itislhe"night-prowlingi""  "savage," 
"  fierce  -  descending,"  "  insatiate," 
"  sarly,"  "stem,"  "grim,"  "gaunt," 
"  wild,"  "  shaggy,"  "  black- jawed," 
"  robber"  wolf.  Itsvoiceisa"  long" 
and  "  deep"  howl,  or  "  shrill"  or  "a 
low  whine,"  "  lugubrious  dreary  yell," 
anfl  "  death-boding." 

A  dreadful  adjunct  of  alt  scenes  of  dis- 
mal horror — "  Near  him  the  she-woU 
stirred  in  the  brake,  and  the  copper- 
snake  breathed  in  his  ear."  Whenever 
a  tragedy  is  on  hand,  ihe  neighboring 
thicket  holds  a  wolf,  or  the  rocky  pine- 
glen  yonder  knows  their  lurking  iread. 

There  are  few  circumstances  of  more 
than  ordinary  wretchedtKss  that  are 
not  accompanied  by  one  of  these  animals, 
or  a  pack  of  them,  and  at  night  the 
wolf's  "howls'"  rise  almost  as  punctu- 
ally as  the  moon.  It  may  be  in  wild 
country — 
Shrill,   wildly     issuing     from    a    DCighboring 

height. 
The  wolf's  deep  bowlings  pierce   the  ear  ol 

nighl  ; 
From  the  dark  swamp  he  calls   his  skulking 

Their  nightly  scenes  of  slaughter  lo  renew  : 
Their  mingling  yells  sad  savage  woes  express, 
And  echo  dreary  through  the  dark  recess. 

Or  in  civilization — 

From  lime  lo  time  a  restless  natch-dog  bayed. 
And  a  cock  crew,  or  (rom  Ibe  echoing  hill, 
The  wolf's  tow  whine,  prolonged  and  mulii- 

Possessed  the  car  of  niglit  and  over-ruled 
All  oiher  sounds. 

Being  thus  a  thing  of  night,  it  becomes 
in  poets*  phrase  "  obscene,"  as  in  Ley- 
den — 

Beats  obsicene  frequent  the  lonely  halls, 
HoKling  through  windons  waste  the   wolf  ap- 

Or  in  egregious  Thomson — 

Wolves  and  t>eani  and  monstrous    things  ob- 

And  is  punctually  associated  with  that 
delightful  fiction  of  the  poets,  the  poeti- 
cal owl.  They  are  as  thick  as  thieves, 
'  these  t-AO  creatures,  and  always  "  on  the 
patter"  together.  If  you  see  Charley 
Bates  coming  up  the  street  you  may  be 
sure  the  Dodgerisin  the  immediate  neigh- 
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borhood.  "  The  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 
below  ;"  the  rascals  converse  in  highway- 
man's slang.  The  chances  are  they  are 
decoys  for  each  other  and  divide  the 
"  swag"  of  the  victims  they  assassinate 
in  company.  Was  there  ever  such  an 
abominably  comic  partnership  in  ctime-r- 
owls  and  , wolves  !  And  just  as  owls, 
after  taking  all  the  lower  degrees  of  crim- 
inality, become  in  poetry  "  shrlkkes" 
(which  are  of  a  very  venomous  sort),  so 
wolves  graduate  into  "  were-w.lves"  or 
"  war-wolves. ' '  Their  hairs  are  then  used 
like  owls'  feathers  by  witches  to  mix  with 
"  madd  dogges  foames  and  adders  ears.'' 
They  haunt  Coleridge's  woods  with 
vampyres  and  other  monstrosities,  and 
their  voices  are  alike  "  death-boding." 

That  wolves — "  assiduous  in  the  shep- 
herds' harms"— prey  on  flocks  is  in  itself 
quite  sufficient  to  turn  all  good  poets 
against  them.  Does  not  the  vulture 
suffer  miserably  in  poetry  from  being 
accused  of  "pouncing  "  doves?  And 
are  not  doves^i^d  lambs  equally  engag- 
ing ;  and  is  not  therefore,  the  wolf  as 
detestable  as  the  vulture,  with  which  in- 
deed (when  it  is  seen  abroad  in  daylight) 
it  is  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  com- 
pany ?  So  the  poets  have  little  sympathy 
for  "  the  grim  wolf  that  with  privy  paw 
daily  devours  apace, "£ven  when  it  is  most 
hungry.  Hunger,  indeed,  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  allowable  at  all  in  wolves. 
It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  oSence  in- 
stead of  a  palliation.  If  they  would 
consent  to  eat  str.iwberries  they  might 
fare  no  worse  than  the  bears,  but  as  it 
is,  that  they  should  deliberately  go  forth 
and  satisfy  their  detestable  cravings  with 
mutton  (and  now  and  then  with  the 
mutton-herd  himself)  enrages  the  ordi- 
nal^ poet.  Nor,  when  this  infamous  ap- 
petite for  butchers'  meat  is  indulged  by 
a  meal  of  lamb,  are  even  the  better  poets 
able  to  control  their  generous  indigna- 
tion— 
The  gaunc  wolf  crouches  to  spring  out  on  the 

And  if  hunger  be  on  blm,  he  spares  nut  the 
dam. 

Worse  than  this  is  Colin's  complaint — 
They  often  devoured  their  owne  sheepe. 
And  often  Ihe  shepheards  that  did  hem  keepe ; 
This  ivas  tkt  Jim  loutit  tfsktfhtatd's  lemmi. 

The  last  line  is  a  delightful  one. 

Savage,  Akenside,  Rogers,  and  others 
extend  their  tenderness  from  !")^1m^q[c 
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to  its  cousin  Ihe  kid,  but  there  is  always, 
curiously  enough,  a  reservation  of  sym- 
pathy fiom  the  fact  that  the  kid  was 
"  straying."  The  lamb  on  the  other 
hand,  is  eenerally  where  it  should  be, 
"  bleating  '  near  its"  Reecydam  ;"  and 
Ihe  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  wolf 
takes  therefore  a  deeper  dy^  from  the 
outrage  on  the  ewe's  feelings  which  ac- 
companies that  on  the  lamb's,  while  if 
the  victim  be  carried  out  of  a  sheepfold 
there  is  the  crime  of  housebreaking  super- 
added. 

But  sometimes  it  arrives  that  the 
shepherds  get  the  better  of  the  wolf,  as 
in  Chalterion's  "  Battle  of  Hastings"  — 
As  when  the  shipster  in  his  shadic  bower 
Hears  doiil}lying  echoe  wind  the  wollin's  rore, 
That  neare  hys  floclie  is  walchyn$tc  ior  a  praie. 
With  trustie  talbots  lo  the  l>attel  flies, 
And  yell  of  men  and  dogs  and  wolfins  tear  the 

skies. 
Or  in  "  The  Wanderer"— 
When  lo  !  an  ambush'd  wolf,  with  hunger  bold. 
Springs  at  the  pre;  and  fierce  invades  the  fold, 
But  by  the  pastor  not  in  vain  Stly'd, 
Like  our  arch-foe  by  gome  celestiarguide. 

Or  in  Cowley — 

Such  tage  iifflames  the  wolf's  wild  heart  and 

(Robbed,  as  he  thinks,  unjustly  of  his  priic). 
Whom  unawares  [he  shepherd  spies  and  draws 
The  blealing  lamb  from  out  his  ravenous  jaws. 

In  metaphor  this  salvation  of  the  lamb 
(and  its  attendant  parents)  is  a  very  fre- 
ijueni  figure,  showing  very  pleasantly  the 
general  tendency  of  the  poets  to  rejoice 
with  the  virtuous  and  innocent  over  their 
escape  from  consumption,  and  with  the 
loyal  custodian  of  another's  property 
over  his  triumph  against  the  wicked- 
minded  vagabond.    - 

But  the  wolf's  name  would  not  have 
been  terrible  in  legends  had  it  merely 
plundered  the  sheepfold.  It  is  itsctiivies 
against  mankind  that  have  made  it  so 
gruesome  a  beast  in  folk-lore  and  so 
perilous  in  nature  ;  and  the  poets  do 
not  fail  to  take  note  of  the  solitary  pil- 
grims, mountaineers,  goatherds,  and 
travellers  (hat  the  wolves  make  their 
prey,  nor  of  the  horrid  duties  ihey  share 
with  birds  of  carrion  on  deserted  fields 
of  battle  ;  nor  yet  of  greater  crimes  than 
all  these — the  murderof  infants  in  (heir 
mothers'  arms,  and  their  violation  of 
graves.  In  the  following  truly  Thom- 
tionian  passage  the  poet  catalogues  the 
animal's  iniquities  : 


Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave  1 
Burning    tor  blood  !    bony,   and    gaunt,    and 

grim. 
Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend  : 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  liear  along. 
Keen   as    the   north   wind  sweeps  the  glossy 

All  is  their  prize.    They  fasten  oq  the  steed. 
Press  him  lo  the  earih,  and  pierce  his  mighty 

heart. 
Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  defend. 
Or  shake  the  murdering  savages  away. 
Rapacious  at  the  mother's  Ihroxt  they  tly. 
And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast. 
The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  him  naught.^ 
Even  beauty,  force  divine  !   at  whose  bright 

The  generous  lion  stands  in  softened  gaze. 
Here  bleeds,  a  hapless  undistingulsh'il  prey. 
But  if,  appril'd  of  the  severe  attack, 
The  country  be  shut  up.  lured  by  the  scent, 
On  churchyards  drear  (inhuman  lo  relate  I) 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrouded  tiody  from  the  grave;  o'er  which. 
Mix'd  with  foul  shades,  and  frightened  gbosis. 
they  bowL 

Each  enormity  in  Thomson's  catalogue 
finds  abundant  individual  condemnation 
in  the  poets.     Thus  Leyden — 
The  prowling  wolves  that  round   the  hamlel 

Tear  the  young  babe  from  the  frail   mother's 

Full  gorged,  the  monster.  In  the  desert  bred. 
Howls,  long  and   dreary,   o'er   Ihe  unburied 

dead. 
Chaucer's  wolf,  "  with  cyen  red  and  of  a 
man  he  ete ;"  Dodd's  gaunt  wolf  that 
"  blood- happy,  growling  feeds  on  the 
quivering  heart"  of  the  belated  Switzer  ;* 
Mackay's  score  of  wolves  "  rushing  lik 
ghouls  on  a  corse  new-dead  ;"  and  Web- 
ster's 


How  this  ghoul  attribute  of  the  wolf 
gained  currency  it  is  not  easy  to  guess, 
for  no  work  of  natural  history  charges 
the  wolf  with  doing  that  for  which  it  is 
by  nature  unfitted  to  accomplish.  A 
wolf  might  of  course  scratch  up  a  corpse 
-that  was  only  lightly  covered  with  soil, 
but  it  has  not  got  the  claws  necessary 
for  rifling  any  decent  grave. 

The   climax   of   horror  is  of    course 
reached  when  the  wolf  is  a  baby-eater — 
Vexed  by  the  darkness,  from  the  piny  gulf. 
Ascending  nearer,  howls  the  famished  wolf, 
WhilelhiDugh  the  stillness  scatters  wild  dismay. 
Her  babe's  small  crylhatlcads  him  to  his  prey.  ^ 

■  The  mountaineer,  naturally,  is  more  often 
the  prey  of  poets'  wolves  than  other  Uasses  of 
loliiary-lived  men,  shepherds  a> 


Is  »\f>ae  exceMcd. 
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But    surely    Thomson     as     unjustly  the  altogether  dispropoiiionate  accession 

aggravates  the  wolf's  obliquities  when  of  horror  that  surrounds  wolves  when 

he   makes   it    loitering    on     sea-shores,  in  a  pack,  as  compared  with  the  solitary 

"  there  awaiting  wrecks  ;"  as  Spenser,  animal.     Alone,   the  wolf  is  a  highway 

when   he  makes  the   wolves  (sacred  to  man,    an    individual    bandit  ;    in    com- 

Arlcmis)  "seeketodevoure"  the  nymphs  pany  ihey  are  furies.     A  little  dog,  a 

of  Uian.  little  child,  a  faggot  of  wood,*  a  flutier- 

But  inasmuch  as  the  poets  sometimes  ing  rag,  will  suffice  to  keep  off  a  single 

need  to  use  the  wolf,  their  symbol  of  wolf  ;    but  a  squadron  of    cavalry   will 

ruthless  cruelty,  as  comparing  favorably  hardly  stop  the  rush  of  a  pack.     The 

with  men  whom  they  consider  worse  than  hunter  hears  a  solitary  howl  and  looks 

wolves,  ihey  have  to  absolve  the  animal  to  his  rifle  ;  but  the  wind  brings  down 

from  its  supreme  crime  of  cannibalism  to  him  a  chorus  of  voices,  and  he  thinks 

in  order  to  have  the  one  extra  point  in  only  of  escape.     Men  tide  down  single* 

infamy   to  reproach  human  beings  with,  wolves  in  the  snow  and  kill  them  with 

So  men  are  wolves  and  "  cannibals"  in  whips  ;    but    the   hunters    become    the 

addition,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  of  all  hunted  when  a  dozen  wolves  sweep  down 

animals  in  the  world  the  wolf  is  itself  the  f[om  the  rocks. 

most   egtegious   cannibal.      Mast   wild        To  its  craftiness  the  poets  bear  ready 

beasts  will  eat  their  own  species  on  occa-  witness,    but   not  probably   since   Hob- 

sion,  but  the  wolf  habitually  does  so.   No  binole  discoursed  with  Diggon  Davie  on 

other  .explanation  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  Kentish  downs  has  wolfish  cunning 

needed  than  the  hunger    of  the    hour  received  such    amazing    and    delicious 

aggravating  a  natural  blood thirstiness  ;  testimony.     Diggon  tells  his  companion 

but  if  it  were,  it  would  doubl  less  be  found  how  "  a  wicked  woIfe,  that  with  many  a 

in  the  instinct  thattells  these  brutes  that  lambe  had  gutted  hisgulfe,"  taughtitself 

they,  of  all  wild  beasts,  cannot  afford  to  how  to  bark  ("  learned  a  curre's  call"), 

have  lagging  comrades,   and  that  it  is  and  then,  dressing  up  in  the  fleece  of 

better  therefore  for  the  commonwealth  one  of  its  victims    ("his    counterfeit 

to  eat  them  up  as  soon  as  they  are  crip-  cote"),  allowed  itself  to  be  penned  up 

pled.     In  the  same  way  savages  massacre  with  the  ftock  in  the  fold  at  nif;ht  ;  and 

their    prisoners    X^nd     sometimes     cat  how  at  midnight  it  would  begin  to  howl, 

them),   for  they  cannot  afford  to  drag  at  which  Roflin  the  shepherd  would  send 

about  with  them  in  time  of  war  a  burden  out  his  big  dog   Lowder  to  scour  the 

of  wounded  and  useless.  country  ;    and  how  while  Lowder  was 

While  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  away    scouring    the    country   the  wolf 

wolf  escapes  a  reproach  that  he  is  *airly  would  "  catchen  his  prey,  a  lambe,  or 

liable  to,  man,  on  the  other,  is  libelled  a  kid,  or  a  weanall  wast,f  and  with  that 

by  the  unjust  comparison —  to   the  wood  would  speede  him  fast" 

Who  cvei  san  the  wolves  that  he  can  say,  But  this  was  not  the  worst — 

Like  more  inhuman  us.  to  bent  on  prey.  por  It  was  a  perilous  Ijeasi  atwve  all. 

To  rob  their  fellow  wolves  upon  the  way.  And  eke  had  he  cond  the  shepheard's  call, 

■      .  ■  And  oft  io  the  night  came  lo  the  sheep-cote 

The  fiercest  creatures  we  in  nature  find  And caUed Lowdtr,  with  a  h«lhn,  throii. 

Respect  their  figure  still  in  the  same  kind  ;  As  if  the  olde  raan  selfe  bad  beene  ; 

To  others  rough,  10  these  they  gentle  be,  i^g.  dogge  his  maisier's  voice  did  it  weene 

And  live  from  noise,  from  feuds,  from  factions  Yet  half  io  doubt  he  opened  the  dure 

free.  And  ranne  out  as  he  was  wont  of  yore. 

And  again —  ^'°  sooner  was  due,  but  swifter  than  thought 

Bui  man.  the  wildest  beast  of  prey.  ^"'  ^y  '»>*  *'''^= '*•«  """"  ^o^der  caught 

Wears  friendship's  semblance  To  betray.  ^     'a     t  T         \  """.I'lt  "  '"""'  * 

■^  '  Lowder  bad  been  slame  thiike  same  even. 

our  kind  from    h«e  ch«Be.    for  they  „„,  ,i^^^\^^  j„„„      r,  ,        Lost, 

m  only  too  wdl  fonndsd.     I  only  cam-  Cruelty,  Treachery  ate  >II  wolves.  Crin,; 

plain  of  the  wolf  not  being  Bshcd  with  ,,„  Maika,)    has    a    •'  wolfish    grin  ;" 

the  same  net  and  served  with  the  same  J,,     „  (;„  '5'^^,,    j  j^ ..  ,  „i     ,j  J^,,  .. 

sauce.  ° .? 1^ 

But  the  chief  featoie  of  the  wolf-sym-       .  Woll-scuini,  (wot. -  Ca./M;.     t  ' .•.nci\p 
bol  appears  to  me  neglected— namely,        \  A  weaned  youngling.  J  Ntftsi^'^'^^'^ 

Nbw  Sbubs.— Vou  XXXIX.,  No.  4  35 
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Pride  and  Avarice  (in  Cowper)  "  make 
man  a    wolf  ;"    Bigotry  (in  Walls)    is 
"  half  a  murdering  wolf ;"    and  again, 
in  Shelley- 
Wolfish  Change,  like  winler,  howls  to  strip 
The  foliaize  in  wbicli  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  eerie,  while  Dominioa  whelped  below. 

Dryden    calls    the     Presbyterians,    and 
Milton  the  Papists,  wolves — 


Pomfret  bewolfs  the  soldiers  of  Kirke, 
Southey  those  who  fought  against  J  oan  of 


April, 

Arc,  Byron  the  enemies  of  Greece,  and 
Gay  the  Irish, 

The  Assyrian  was  not  more  fierce  in  his 
attack  upon  doomed  Jerusalem,  Orcas 
not  more  fearful,  "  his  wolfish  mounuins 
rounding."  Satan  leaping  into  Eden, 
"lighting  on  his  feet,"  not  more 
bold-stealthy,  than  the  wolf  that  "  leaps 
with  ease  into  the  fold."  Even  Rome's 
founder,  so  bitter  is  the  poet's  hostility 
to  the  "  howling  nurse  of  plundering 
Romulus,"  is  followed  into  after-life  by 
rejections  upon  his  weinursc,— .Sc/- 
gravia. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND    POLITICS. 


We  have  recently  been  occupied  in 
the  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
whether  that  scheme  of  society  known 
as  Socialism  derives  any  special  sanc- 
tion from  Christianity.  We  would  to- 
day return  upon  the  relation  between 
politics  and  religion  from  a  wider  point 
of  view,  and  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion which  several  recent  utterances 
must  have  suggested  to  cur  readers — 
in  what  relation  does  political  duty 
stand  to  Christian  teaching  r  The  no- 
ble protest  against  the  notion  that  relig- 
ion stands  out  of  relation  to  political 
duty,  which  was  elicited  from  the  War- 
den of  Keble  College,  by  Mr.  Harri- 
son's account  of  the  Positivist  worship 
in  the  columns  of  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette, 
must  have  met  with  a  welcome  from 
many  who  felt  indignant  at  having  it  as- 
sumed that  this  was  a  specially  Christian 
notion  ;  although  they  may  have  been 
quite  ready  to  allow  both,  that  the  be- 
havior of  many  Christians  has  encour- 
aged it,  and  also  that  the  behavior  of 
most  Positivists  is  an  excellent  rebuke 
to  it.  And  the  wish  recently  expressed 
in  Mr.  Seeley's  lectures  on  the  "Ex- 
pansion of  England"  that  history  should 
become  more  political,  must  have  car- 
ried many  thoughts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, if  not  exactly  to  the  same  goal. 
How  far  can  those  who  consider  that  the 
most  important  truth  is  that  which  con- 
cerns the  relation  of  God  to  man  join  in 
the  wish  that  a  record  of  human  life 
should  ally  itself  with  the  political 
spirit  ? 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  if  by 


Christianity  we  mean  something  of  divine 
origin,  and  if  by  politics  we  mean  a  the- 
ory of  the  relation  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  the  idea  that  any  con- 
nection exists  between  these  two  things 
would  be  confuted  by  history.  There 
is  no  disputable  theory  of  government 
which  has  not  been  defended  by  true 
Christians,  and  also  opposed  by  them, 
at  some  time  or  other.  If  we  confine 
our  attention  to  our  own  time,  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  fancy  that  some  such 
connection  exists.  We  live  on  the  edge 
of  a  great  uprising  against  authority 
which  was  combined  with  a  rejection  of 
Christianity,  and  it  is  natural  that  two 
things  opposed  together  should  be  re- 
mem  t>ercd  together;  but  if  we  had  lived  in 
(he  England  of  zoo  years  ago,  we  should 
have  seen  an  uprising  against  authority 
which  was  combined  with  a  strong  and 
marked  assertion  of  Christianity,  and 
should  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon 
religious  enthusiasm  as  dangerous  to 
civil  order  and  secular  rule  rather  than 
to  liberty.  And  if  in  the  fifteen  centuries 
since  Christianity  was  dorninant  it  has 
oftener  been  in  alliance  with  the  spirit 
of  authority  than  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
that  fact  lelis  us  nothing  whatever  of  its 
own  character,  only  of  the  tendency  of 
mankind  to  mix  the  assertion  of  truth 
with  claims  for  their  own  authority. 
About  the  result  of  any  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment Christian  men  are,  it  is  plain, 
promised  no  supernatural  illumination. 
They  may  be  mistaken  about  what  tends 
to  true  Liberty,,as  they  may  be  mistaken 
about  what  tends  to  tro^jQudebivBut        ' 
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they  are  as  much  ihe  less  Christians  if  the  ordinary  Tory  or  Radical  of  that 

they  fail  in  sympathy  with  liberty,  as  if  science  which  deals  with  the  duties  of  a 

they  fail  in  sympathy  with  order.     We  citizen.     Our  participation  in  the  rela- 

canaot  say  that  one  principle  is  more  tions  of  civil  life  varies  greatly,  but  not 

sacred  than  the  other.     The   Christian  more  than  our  participation  in  individ- 

teacher  should  most  urgently  insist  on  ual  lelalions  does,  and  it  would  not  be 

that,  whichever  it  be,  which  Christians  easy  to  decideVhich  are  the  most  impor- 

arc  most  likely  to  forget,  and  he  may  be  tant  of  the  two.      Conceive,  for  instance, 

as  much  mistaken  on  that  point  as  any  the  change  that  would  come   over  the 

one  else  may.  world  if  only  one  single  political  duly 

Nevertheless,  toatlow  that  Christianity  were  rightly  fulfilled,  if  no  one  either 

had  no  influence  on  pntitics    would  be  gave  or  vithheld  his  gift  for  any  needy 

simply  to  allow    that    Christianity    was  claimant  without  a  sense  of  responsibil- 

false.     Does  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  ity.      So  miserably  has  the  very  idea  of 

need  a  less  potent  sanction  when  its  ob-  politics  shrunk,    that  it   will  sound  odd 

ject  changes  from  one    to   many  ?     Do  to    reckon    our   duty    (o  the  poor  as  a 

we  require  a  divine  wisdom  to  enlighten  political  duty  ;  yet  of  all  the  duties  that 

us  as  to  the  duties  which    concern  the  belong  to  a  polity,  surely  it  is  the  one 

happiness  of  two  or  three,  and  can  we  to  which  ordinary  individuals  would  do 

dispense  with  it  when  wB  come  to  duties  best  to  give  heed. 

which    concern  the  happiness  of  mill-         We  are  far  from  urging  that  the  ordi- 

ions  ?    The  question  answers  itself.     If  nary  meaning  of  politics  refers  to  somc- 

a  man  be  not  a  better  citizen  for  being  thing  unimportant.     It  may  be  the  duly 

a  Christian,  then  Christianity  is  a  dream,  of  every  man  of  influence  to  stand  by         ' 

It  might  be  argued,  with  much  plausi-  that    party    whose    principles,    on    the 

bility,  and  not  without  some  truth,  that  whole,  he  deems  nearest  the  truth,  and 

no  other  relation  affords  so  sure  a  test  whose    influence,    on    the    whole,  ap- 

of  a  man's  moral  condition  as  does  that  pears    to     him     most    useful    to    the 

which   he  holds  to  the  community  of  community.     And  the  struggle  between 

which  he  forms  a  part.     Before  we  con-  the    two    armies    whose    watch-words 

demn  a  man  who  has  failed,  however  are  respectively  "Freedom'  and"Or- 

unquestionably,  as  son  or  husband,  we  der,"  however    we    may    regret    it,    is 

have  to  !eam  the  character  of  the  other  one  which  we  are  forced  to  regard  as  a 

member  of  the  relation  ;  but  if  he  is  a  permanent    incident   of     national     life, 

bad  citizen,  he  cannot  expect  the  com-  Although  between  the  ideas  of  freedom 

munity  to  divide  the  blame  with  him.  and  of  order  M^otw/um  there  is  no  oppo- 

We  do  not   mean    to  deny   that   other  sition,  yet,  as  the  whole  of  history  shows 

points  in  the  comparison  suggest  an  op-  us  that  the  men  who  make  each  of  these 

posiie  conclusion  ;  but  slill  it  is  true,  on  things  iheir  object  are  actually  enlisted  I 

the  whole,  that  while  few  duties  are  so  underdifferent  banners,  this batlleseems 

important  as  political  duties,  there  arc  a  part  of  the  system  of  things,  which  we 

none  in  which  a  man's  responsibility  is  have  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of. 

so  absolute,  as  far  as  it  goes.     To  ask  Loyalty  to  a  party  is,  in  many  cases,  a 

whether  political  duly  should  be  influ-  duty  ;    and    there    is  no  doubt   that  it 

eaced  by  religion  is  like  asking  whether  may  be  sacrificed  to  many  things  much 

Scotland    is-  a   part    of    Great    Britain,  lower  than    itself.     But    it  may    be    at 

But  if  we  define  Great  Britain  as  stop-  once  confessed  that  this  is  a  duty  which 

in g  short   at    Edinburgh,  and    Scotland  Christianity  tends  to  make  more  difficult, 

as  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cramp-  Christian  belief  has  no  tendency  to  en- 

ians,   Scotland  would  form  no  part  of  dow  a  man  either  with  political  knowl- 

Great  Britain.     .And  the  ordinary  con-  edge  or  political  ability,  any  more  than 

cepiion    of   Christianity    is  not    a  more  it  has  a  tendency  to  endow  him  witn 

shrunken  fragment  of  the  religion  which  arithmetical    accuracy.     It    makes  him 

that  word  should  mark  out  than  is  the  wish  to  be  an  honest  man,  and,  so  far, 

ordinary  conception  of  politics.     "Gen-  it  helps  him  to  keep  his  accounts  accu- 

eral   Christians,"  as   Lord   Pulinerston  rately — and    that  wish  is  a   real  help. 

called  them,  are  no  better  illustrations  And  so  it  is  a  real  help  toward  paiiv    1 

of  the  meuiing  ot  Christianity,  than  is  loyalty,    to   a    certaini  extent  vBulQQiC 
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religious  faith  tends  to  increase  the 
claimants  on  a  man's  loyalty  ;  and  no 
true  claimant  lo  loyalty — and  we  fully 
allow  the  claim — comes  so  low  down 
in  the  scale  as  a  paity  does.  No  kind 
of  valid  claim  is  so  much  subject  to 
revision  from  the  side  <Sf  considera- 
tions that  spring  from  Christian  ground. 
Christianity  is,  iii  reference  lo  what 
many  people  call  politics,  a  disturb- 
ing element.  The  altitude  which  a 
profoundly  Christian  mind  is  apt  to 
take  toward  patty  questions  was  well 
illustrated  in  all  the  political  utterances 
of  Mr.  Maurice.  He  would  always 
seek  for  the  true  principle  at  the  root 
of  any  outgrowth  of  paity  feeling,  would 
point  out  the  distortion  to  which  it  was 
liable,  and  the  failure  which  awaited  it 
just  so  far  as  it  admitted  any  influence 
from. this  distortion,  and  there  hewotild 
slop.  He  never  led  his  hearers  to  see 
that  one  side  was  right  and  the  other 
wrong.  And  that  is  just  what  a  politi- 
cian has  to  see — a  politician,  that  is  lo 
say,  in  this  narrow  sense  of  the  word, 
wiiich  we  are  obliged  to  give  in  to,  even 
while  we  protest  against  it. 

However,  in  alt  this  there  is  nothing 
specially  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
except  so  far  as  Christianity  has  been 
the  moral  faith  which  men  have  felt 
most  earnestly.  All  such  faiih  origi- 
nates sympathies  and  beliefs  which  lend 
to  confuse  and  trouble  party  union. 
The  very  protest  from  which  we  have 
taken  our  text  fully  allows  that  Chris- 
tians owe  to  Comtists  a  most  valuable 
reminder  of  that  side  of  their  political 
duties,  however  we  name  it,  by  which 
parly  feeling  is  cast  into  the  shade.  No 
body  of  men  have  done  more  lo  uphold 
the  claims  on  politicians  of  "morality 
touched  with  emotion"  than  the  Posiltv- 
ists  have ;  and  if  they  have  not  had  lo 
meet  the  accusation  of  "humanitarian- 
ism,"  "want  of  patriotism,"  and  the 
like,  it  is  only  because  it  has  not 
been  felt  worth  while  to  make  it.  They 
have  shown  the  truest  patriotism  in  urg- 
ing the  duties  of  their  country  on  those 
who  represent  its  external  action,  and 
are  as  much  bound  to  consider  its  duties 
as  each  one  of  us  is  to  consideroarown 
duties  ;  but  they  have  shown  also  exactly 
that  inttrference  of  religious  feeling  with 
party  feeling  which  provokes  most  hos- 
tility on   the  part  of  politicians.     We 
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may  call  it  religious  feeling,  since  it  is 
their  religion,  though  its  object  is  human- 
ity ;  and  we  may  call  the  feeling  with 
which  it  interferes  party  feeling,  though 
its  object  is  a  country  ;  for  patriotism 
sinks  to  the  level  of  party  feeling  when 
our  country  is  regarded  as  a  corporate 
being  with  claims,  and  without  duties. 
And  if  Christians  had  been  as  true  to 
their  creed  as  Posilivists  had  been  to 
theirs  (they  are  no  worse  men,  but  the 
task  has  been  more  difficult),  they  would 
have  been  better  politicians  in  the  lar- 
ger sense,  and  worse  in  the  narrower 
sense.  Humanity  Is  not  the  object  of 
their  worship.  But  it  is  the  object  of 
sympathies  touched  wiih  new  life  from 
their  creed,  and  of  duties  taking  a  new 
sanction  from  the  same  source.  Who 
can  doubt,  for  instance,  that  if  Christi- 
anity had  been  a  living,  predominant  in- 
fluence, the  anti-slavery  movement  would 
have  been  a  distinctly  Church  move- 
ment ?  And  who  doubts  now,  whatever 
be  his  political  creed,  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  a  great  political  step, 
and  that  every  one  who  helped  it  on  was 
not  only  a  belter  Christian,  but  a  better 
politician  — a  soldier  fighting  on  ihe 
right  side,  even  if  you  mean  by  the 
right  side  nothing  but  the  side  which  is 
gorrfg  to  win  ?  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  have  happened  more  than  once 
that  this  question  weakened  a  party, 
even  when  a  party  was  working  for 
good-  Nothing  in  Macaulay's  prosper- 
ous life  is  so  interesting  as  the  sacrifices 
which  he  made  to  his  father's  principles, 
but  at  the  time  it  must  have  seemed  to 
many,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  even  to 
himself,  as  if  he  were  sacriiicing  not  so 
much  his  interest  to  his  duty,  as  his 
political  feeling  to  his  personal  feeling. 
Yet  now  there  is  no  act  of  his  life  which 
would  be  felt  so  conspicuously  right,  in 
a  political  sense,  by  every  one. 

There  is  no  subject  which  more  dis- 
tinctly exhibits  the  difference  between 
the  amalgam  of  Christian  belief  with 
ecclesiastical  feeling  which  represents 
Christianity  to  the  world,  and  its  true 
spirit,  as  the  history  of  slavery  does. 
We  must  confess  that  there  have  been 
men  who  would  have  laid  down  their 
lives  to  make  other  men  Christians,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  keep  them  slaves  ; 
perhaps  this  must  be  said,  for  instance,  of 
Whitefield.     Of  course,  the^^ij^ip^ri^ 
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which  make  men  cowartilly  about  giving 
offence  and  careful  of  pieserving  iheir 
inHuerce  take  strength  from  sources 
that  call  themselves  Christian.  But 
therecanbenodoubt  inan  unprejudiced 
mind  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  slavery,  "  Ce  n'cstpas 
Spartacus  qui  a  supptim^  I'esclavage, 
c'est  bien  plut6i  Blandine,"  says  a  his- 
torian whose  testimony  to  anything 
Christian  will  not  be  received  with  sus- 
picion— M.  Renan.  It  is  surprising  that 
that  tribute  to  the  martyred  slave-girl 
has  not  aroused  more  attention,  it  is  a 
tribute  not  to.this  or  that  form  of  Christi- 
anity, but  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He 
said.  "  Resist  not  evil."  We  say, 
"  That  is  an  unpractical,  exaggerated 
doctrine:  we  must  pare  down  its  mean- 
ing to  some  much  smaller,  before  we  can 
make  any  use  of  it.  M.  Renan  says 
this  was  the  teaching  that  put  an  end 
to  slavery.  A  pagan  hero  refused  to 
be  "  butchered  10  make  a  Roman  holi- 
day," fired  his  oppressed  brethren  with 
the  passion  for  liberty,  and  taught  slaves 
to  die  in  the  strength  of  that  passion. 
Vi'e  cannot  say  that  the  genius  and  cour- 
age which  it  taxed  the  utmost  strength 
of  Rome  to  subdue  did  anything  tow- 
ard ending  slavery.  The  quelled  re- 
volt of  Spartacus  riveted  the  chains  of 
his  brethren,  sharpened  the  scourge  un- 
der which  they  groaned,  and  hardened 
against  them  the  heart  of  the  most 
humane  of  the  Romans.  Then  came  a 
faith  which  appealed  with  special  promise 
to  the  slave,  which  offered  duties  he 
could  fulfil  and  rights  that  he  could 
claim ;  he  accepted  it,  he  believed  the 
words  of  Christ  literally,  he  feared  not 
them  which  could  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that  had  no  more  they  could  do  ; 
he  accepted  death  and  torture  at  their 
hands  with  unresisting  hope,  and  when 
the  storm  of  persecution  was  past  slav- 
ery had  become  impossible.  Slaves 
bad  taught  freemen  how  to  die,  they 
were  enrolled  among  the  saints,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  humanity  could 
continue  to  recognize  a  distinction  which 
was  thrown  into  the  shade  as  much  by 
common  memories  as  by  common  hopes. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  way  all 
historians  would  narrate  the  facts,  but 
certainly  the  one  from  whom  we  have 
taken  this  view  is  not  a  prejudiced  ad- 
vocate of  Christianity. 


The  records  of  history  might  be  made 
to  yield  very  different  answers  to  our 
question,  no  doubt.  The  worst  crimes 
it  commemorates  have  been  committed 
in  the  service  of  something  that  the 
criminals  sincerely  believed  to  be  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  is  no  unnatural  inference 
to  conclude  that  its  teachings  were  not 
intended  to  be  applied  to  the  region 
where  they  were  capable  of  so  hideous  a. 
distortion.  At  times  every  Christian 
student  of  history  must  have  felt  an 
enormous  relief  in  turning  from  modern 
to  ancient  history,  and  escaping  from 
the  atmosphere  of  something  which  calls 
itself  by  the  name  of  his  faith,  but  which 
must  have  seemed  to  him  nrore  nearly  a 
complete  antithesis  to  everything  to 
which  his  faith  bears  witness  than  any 
kind  of  belief  and  feeling  that  was  in 
the  world  before  it  existed.  And  then, 
of  course,  it  is  easy  to  go  on  to  the  wish 
that  men  should  live  politically  as  they 
did  live  before  it  existed,  that  the  whole 
world  of  political  relation  should  remain 
as  untouched  by  the  aims  associated 
with  Christianity  as  is  the  life  of  the 
men  one  reads  of  in  Thucydides.  At 
limes,  indeed,  it  appears  as  if  this  aim 
were  to  be  realized  in  our  day.  We  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  realized  in  any  day. 
But  what  we  may  say  decidedly  is  that 
it  will  be  something  new  in  the  world  if 
it  ever  does  come  to  pass  that  Christi- 
anity gives  no  color  to  political  life. 
History  shows  us  an  endless  complexity 
of  alliance  between  Christian  feeling  and 
that  against  which  Christian  feeling 
should  be  a  perpetual  struggle  ;  but  the 
modem  idea  of  private  life  regulated  by 
one  code,  and  public  by  another — this, 
whatever  else  there  is  to  be  said  for  it, 
is  not  a  conception  that  can  be  illustrated 
from  the  life  of  the  past.  History  may 
help  us  to  understand  how  it  arose.  The 
Church  was  born  in  a  age  when  civil 
virtue  was  as  impossible  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual is  filial  piety  in  old  age.  It  became 
the  rival,  not  the  ally,  of  a  life  which 
was  younger  than  itself.  A  national  life 
grew  up  beneath  its  shelter,  and  was  not 
easily  recognized  as  its  equal.  Vet  it  is 
the  most  theological  of  ait  poets,  and  ^_ 
the  one  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  most  completely  expressed,  who 
gives  a  most  emphatic  sanction  to  the 
belief  that  these  powers  are  equal^  No 
ideal  of  life  is  more  political  ,th^^^g[(^ 
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te's.  The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  are  said  that  this  ideal  was  never  realized  ; 
correlative  aulhoriiies,  performing  func-  nevertheless,  it  remains  an  important 
lions  equally  sacred,  alike  agents  in  fact  that  it  existed.  The  religious  con- 
giving  Chtistendoro  a  urity  which  in  this  ceptlon  of  European  civilization  was  a 
medifeval  ideal  it  was  to  possess  in  a  far  more  organic  thing  than  is  that  of 
much  higher  degree  than  our  modern  our  secular  age.  And  whether  or  not 
thinkers  dare  to  dream  of.  From  this  any  one  can  hope  for  the  return  of  any 
l»oint  of  view,  the  modern  condition  of  similar  ideal,  whether  or  not  we  may 
a  congeries  of  States  struggling  through  believe  that  faith  shall  ever  again  be  a 
some  vague  conceptions  of  iniernational  bond  of  national  union,  we  must  surely 
law  to  attain  a  ceitain  approximation  to  allow  that  in  this  function  it  has  no 
the  organic  unity  which  was,  according  obvious  rival ;  and  that  the  unity  of 
to  the  earlier  view,  to  be  something  Christendom,  if  it  is  not  to  be  achieved 
coherent  and  definite,  would  appear  an  by  Christian  faith,  seems  likely,  from 
enormous  retrogression,  a  process  the  all  wecansee,  to  remain  ameredream. — 
very  reverse  of  Evolution.     It  may  be  Spectator. 
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The  greater  number  of  ghost  stories  obviously    puerile    or  anile  absurdity. 

—  perhapsnearlythewholeof  them— are  There  is,    for  example,   a  remarkable 

generally  disbelieved  in  the  nineteenth  class  of  stories  depending  upon  one  al- 

ceutury.     Few  persons  will  dispute  the  leged  fact— namely,  the  appearance  of  a 

propriety    and   justice  of    this    result,  person  deceased,  nearly  at  the  moment 

Many    of    the    stories     represei^t    the  of  decease,    to   some  other  person   to 

ghosts  as  beings  of  so  foolish  and  un-  whom  the  deceased  has  been  known  in 

meaning  a  character,  that  respect  for  the  life.     These  stories  may  be  described  as 

spirits  of  the  departed  almost  enforces  well-nigh  legion  ;  there  are  several  which 

unl>elief.     Many    have    been   explained  may  be  mentioned  as  even  deserving  the 

by  physical  and  even  commonplace  and  epithet  of  classical  ;  and  they  seem  to 

vulgar  causes — such   as   rats,    starlings,  be  occurring  in  this   rationalistic  nine- 

and  even  mischievous  boys  and  giils,  or  teenth  century  as  frequently  as  in  the 

wicked  people  who  have  some  purpose  less  enlightened  centuries   which  have 

to  gain  by  deluding  their  neighbors  into  preceded   it.      Whatever  else  may    be 

belief  in  a  supernatural  visitation.  False-  said  of  stories  of  this  class,   at  least   it 

hood,    imagination,,  exaggeration,    and  cannot  and  must  not  be  said  that  they 

that   peculiar  process  of  evolution   or  are  so  absurd  and  childish  that  they  are 

growth   which   goes   on   when   a    story  unworthy  of  the  slightest  consideration 

passes  from  mouth  to  mouth — vires  ac-  on  the  part  of  sensible  and  thoughtful 

quirit  irifni/p —accounts  for  a  laige  por-  men. 

tion.       And,    lastly,    there    are    many        Reflection  upon  this  class  of  story  has 

stories   which   would   be  remarkable  if  led  me  to  some  speculative  thoughts  of 

they  could  be  substantiated,  but  which  a  partly   physical  and  partly   spiritual 

it  is  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  in  their  kind,  which,  I  think,  may  possibly  bb 

original  form,  and  the  basis  of  which,  interesting ;  possibly,   also,   useful  and 

therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  as  suggestive,  and  which  therefore  I  have 

to  its  reality  or  unreality,  written   down,  and  now  submit  to  the 

The  most  sceptical  person,  however,  consideration  uf  the  candid  and  thought- 
will  allow  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  ful  reader. 

the  midst  of  the  rabble  and  mob  of  ghost        It  will,  however,  make  my  paper  more 

stories  certain  narratives  of  a  very  re-  readable,   and   therefore  will  assist  the 

spectable  and  even  solemn  aspect,  which  purpose  which  1  have  in  view,  if  I  intro- 

i[  is  not  easy  entirely  to  put  on  one  side  duce  the  subject  by  telling  a  story  of 

as  manifestly  fictitious,'  and  which  cer-  the   kind  above  indicated,   which   was 

tainly  do  not  seem  to  be  chargeable  with  lately  told  in  my  presence  by  the  person 
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coDceraed — which  has,  I  believe,  not  Now  let  me  pass  from  (he  spiritual  to 
bcco  in  print  before,  and  which  will  the  physical,  and  endeavor  to  expound 
biing  vividly  before  Ihe  reader's  mind  some  notions  concerning  real  vision  and 
the  kind  of  appatition,  or  alleged  ap-  supposed  vision  of  objects,  which  may 
parilion,  upon  which  I  desire  in  this  be  useful  to  helping  us  to  form  some- 
paper  chiefly  to  Hx  his  thoughts.  thing  like  a  rationaie  of  such  apparitions 
A  Cambridge  student,  my  informant,  as  those  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
had  arranged,  some  years  ago,  with  a  Most  persons,  in  these  days  of  science 
fellow- student  that  they  should  meet  and  science- gossip,  I  suppose,  know 
together  in  Cambridge  at  a  certain  time  something  of  themanncrin  which  vision 
for  the  purpose  of  reading.  A  short  is  produced,  so  far  at  least  as  the  proc* 
time  before  going  up  to  keep  his  ap>  ess  can  be  known.  It  will  be  neces- 
pointroenl  my  informant  was  in  the  sary,  however,  for  my  purpose  briefly  to 
South  of  England.  Waking  in  the  night  describe  the  process, 
he  saw,  as  he  imagined,  his  friend  sit-  When  an  object  is  placed  before  the 
ling  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  He  was  eye,  the  light  emanating  from  each  point 
suiprised  by  the  sight,  the  more  so  as  of  the  object  falls  upon  the  eye,  and 
his  friend  was  dripping  with  water :  he  having  passed  through  the  several  lenses 
spoke,  but  the  apparition,  for  so  it  seems  and  humors  of  which  the  eye  is  com - 
to  have  been,  only  shook  its  head  and  posed,  is  made  to  converge  upon  a  point 
disappeared.  This  appearance  of  the  in  the  screen  or  retina  which  constitutes 
absent  friend  occurred  twice  during  the  the  hinder  portion  of  the  eye  ;  and  so  a 
night.  Information  was  soon  received  picture  is  formed  upon  the  retina,  much 
that,  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  ap-  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  photographer's 
parition  being  seen  by  the  young  stu-  camera-obscura.  In  fact,  the  eye  may 
dent,  his  friend  had  been  drowned  while  be  described  with  some  advantage,  and 
bathing.  without  much  error,  as  being  a  living 
This  story  has  the  typical  features  of  camera-obscura.  The  retina  is  in  reality 
a  whole  class.  The  esbential  character-  the  expanded  extremity  of  the  optic 
istic  is  the  recognition,  after  physical  nerve,  which  communicates  with  the 
dissolution,  of  a  deceased  person,  by  brain  ;  our  object,  theiefore,  by  means 
one  who  has  known  him  in  his  lifetime,  of  the  machinery  of  the  eye,  IS  placed 
in  the  form  which  distinguished  him  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
while  a  member  of  the  living  human  brain  ;  every  wave  of  light  from,  each 
family.  Stories  of  this  class  contain,  point  of  the  object  produces  a  vibration 
in  a  simple,  humble,  prosaic  form,  the  on  the  retina,  and  so  presumably  on  the 
features  of  Shakespeare's  magnificent  brain.  After  this  our  physical  investi- 
poetical  creation  in  "  Hamlet."  It  will  gation  comes  to  an  end— the  vibrations 
be  remembered  how,  in  this  case,  the  of  lightfromourvisibleobjectare  lostin 
poet  lays  stress  upon  the  identity  of-  ap-  mystery.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
pearance  between  the  deceased  king  and  we  know  nothing  more  than  men  knew 
the  ghost  :  centuries  ago.  A  man  says,  "  I  see  a 
MarceHus— Is  MaaiWkt'CbKWtigl  ship;"  and  he  tells  the  truth,  but  haw 
y/onj/w-As  ihou  art  to  thyself :  he  sees   it  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 

Such  was  the  very  armor  be  had  ^^^  ,gu       you  track  the  ship  to  its  pict- 

When    he   the  ambiliDus   Norway  "^c  on    the   retitia,    but    there  you  must 

combared  :  leave  it :  even  if  you  say  that  you  can 

So  frowned  he  oace,  when,  in   an  connect  it  with  the  brain,  you  have  Still 

aogry  parU,     ,,_,„,    ,  an  infinite  gap  between  the  impression  On 

th™«"  ""  'he  brain  iid  the  result  expressed  by  the 

■Tis  strange.  worda  "  I  see." 
Again  :  The  fact  is  that  in  vision  we  have  a 

y/a»./rf-HiBbeardwa»8ri«led7    No?  demonstrable  transition  from  the  physi- 

Horalie—U  was  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life,  cal  to  the  spiritual  ;  how  the  transition 

A  sable  silvered.  takes  place  it  baffles  our  intellect  and  our 

Observe    not    merely    the    face  and  imagination  even  to  guess,  but  that  there 

features,  but  the  armor  also,  identifying  is  such  a  transition  no  one  can  doubt. 

the  apparition  with  the  deceased  king. 
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tions  along  the  wires  and  affecls  the  re-  with  the  spiritual  part  of  men  without 
ceiving  instrument  {whatever  it  may  be)  the  use  of  those  avenues  which  the  senses 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  but  you  supply,  and  which  are  the  only  means 
need  your  receiving  clerk  to  interpret  whereby  one  material  being  can  com- 
the  vibrations  and  make  intelligible  the  municate  with  another.  To  take  the 
message  conveyed.  And  there  is  quite  highest  example  of  all  :  it  seems  reason- 
as  deflnite  a  transformation  and  transi-  able  to  suppose  that  God  can,  and  does, 
tion  in  the  case  of  sight,  when  the  visual  communicate  directly  with  tiie  spirit  of 
message  from  an  external  object  has  man.  Certainly  this  is  assumed  in  Holy 
been  received  by  the  brain  ;  the  brain  is  Scripture,  and  it  is  difScult  to  conceive 
the  receiving  instrument,  the  receiving  of  any  form  of  religion  in  which  the  pos- 
clerk  is  the  mind  of  man.  sibility  of  commeice  between  the  Spirit 

This  being  so,  is  it  not  at  least  con-  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man  does  not 
ceivable  that,  as  the  object  moves  the  constitute  an  important  element.  The 
visual  machinery  of  the  eye,  and  this  notion  of  actions  being  inspired  by  God, 
machinery  moves  the  mind,  so  if  the  or  of  communications  which  may  prop- 
mind  be  directly  moved  (supposing  for  erly  be  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  God 
a  moment  that  this  is  possible),  the  re-  said,"  or  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  does 
suit  may  be  the  movement  of  the  visual  not,  to  say  the  very  least,  strike  the 
machinery,  or  at  all  events  the  prodnc-  mind  as  an  impossible  or  even  as  a  strange 
tion  of  the  impression  that  it  has  been  notion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difii- 
so  moved  ?  *  culty  is  rather  to  conceive  of  God  as  a 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  take  the  spiritual  being,  to  whose  will  and  power 

case  of  the  tinging  of  a  bell.     The  pull-  the  being  of  mankind  is   due,    without 

ing  of  the  bell-tope  causes  the  bell  to  recognizing,  as,a  first  principle,  the  pos- 

give   forth  a  sound  ;  if  you    hear  that  sibility  of  communication   between  God 

sound,  you  conclude  that  the  rope  has  and  that  part  of  man  which  may  be  said 

been  pulled  ;  and  if  the  bell  should,  in  to  be  most  akin  to  Mimself. 

reality,  have  been  rung  by  some  one  who  Let  us  go  a  step  further.     Is  it  not 

had  immediate  access  to  it,  you  would  conceivable    that    the   spiritual    part   of 

Stilt,  in  default  of  Other  knowledge,  con-  man,  when  "  set  free  from  the  burden 

elude,    though    erroneously,    that    the  of  the  flesh,"    may  (under  conditions 

sound  arose  from   the  pulling  of  the  which  we,  of  course,  are  not  in  a  posi- 

rope.  tion  to  determine)  have  communication 

Nowlet  it  be  supposed,  for  argument's  with  the  spiritual  part  of  another  man 
sake,  that  the  mind  can  be  acted  upon  who  still  lives  in  the  body?  I  do  not 
otherwise  than  through  the  senses.  '  The  at  all  say  that  we  could  anticipate  by  the 
senses,  as  we  all  know,  are  the  ordinary  power  of  reason  that  this  would  be  so  ; 
avenues  to  the  mind,  especially  the  two  but  I  can  see  nothing  irnrcasonable  in 
highest  of  the  senses — namely,  seeing  supposing  it  possible,  and  if  phenomena 
and  hearing  ;  still  it  does  not  seem  un-  should  be  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis,  I 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  think  the  hypothesis  could  not  be  set 
Other  avenues.  If  man  has  a  spiritual  aside  by  any  &  priori  considerations, 
nature  which  is  embodied  in  a  fleshly  The  only  thing  really  postulated  by  the 
tenement — which  is  at  least  a  reasonable  supposition  is  the  double  being  of  man, 
supposition,  and  corresponds  almost  to  material  and  spiritual,  which  almost 
a  human  instinct  —  and  if  there  be  every  one  concedes,  and  which  many 
spiritual  beings  which  are  not  so  em-  consider  to  be  self-evident.  I  conclude, 
bodied,  then  it  would  seem  not  unrea-  therefore,  that  the  supposition  of  some 
sonable  to  suppose  that  those  spiritual  kind  of  intercourse  taking  place  between 
beings  should  be  able  to  hold  converse  the  spirit  of  one  departed  and  the  spirit 
of  a  living  man  is  not  absolutely  absurd 

*  The  distinaion  between  ordinary  vision  and  incredible, 

and  the  reverie  piocess  tuggeated  in  the  text  But  if  this  be  SO,  we  arrive  at  a  t^ase 

Dwy  be  represented  thus-  similar  to  that  of  the  bell  being  rung 

Sight-B«trff^f!r^";wledge.  ^i'1^0"'  ^"y  P"»  .  "PO"*  ^the   rope.      In 
Extraordinary  procf IS.  Other  words,  may  It  not  be,  that  a  corn- 
Knowledge— Brain-eefect—SighL  munication  made  directly  by  ope  spiiitio 
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another  may  seem  to  arise  from  that  action 
of  the  senses  to  which  mental  impres- 
sions are  usually  due  ?  I  lose  a  friend, 
and  that  fiiend  is  able  ([  knotr  not  how 
or  why)  to  communicate  with  me  ;  his 
spirit  makes  itself  known  to  my  spirit ; 
I  becottie  conscious  of  his  presence  by 
a  direct  though  inexplicable  spiritual  ^ 
action  ;  what  more  probable  than  the 
supposition  that  this  direct  communica- 
tion will  item  to  have  been  made  through 
the  senses?  In  fact,  as  being  myself 
subject  to  the  laws  of  sense,  could  I  be 
conscious  of  my  friend's  presence  in  any 
other  way  than  by  imagining  that  I  eaw 
his  form  or  that  I  heard  his  voice  ? 

To  take  the  case  the  particulars  of 
which  I  have  already  related.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  student  who  was 
drowned  was  able  to  hold,  at  the  mo- 
ment after  his  decease  by  drowning, 
some  kind  of  spiritual  communication 
with  his  friend  m  Cambridge,  is  it  not 
conceivable  that  the  spiritual  communi- 
cation  would  transform  itself  into  abram 
action  by  the  reverse  of  the  process  ac- 
cording to  which  brain  action  normally 
transforms  itself  into  a  spiritual  com- 
munication, and  that  so  theeETect  would 
be  the  production  of  a  persuasion  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  in  Cambridge  that 
he  actually  saw  with  his  eyes  his  absent 
friend  ?  * 

This  view  of  apparitions  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  explaining  a  difficulty,  which 
I  think  Coleridge  is  credited  with  having 
been  the  persoii  to  suggest,  though  in 
truth  the  difficulty  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous.    It  is  alleged  that  one  person  sees 

*  A  friend  to  wbom  Ibis  easay  was  sub- 
mitted in  manuscript,  has  remarked  that  nuth- 
ing  which  I  have  advanced  gels  rid  o{  the  dilTi- 
cuttjr  arising  from  the  irregularity  and  apparent 
caprice  of  (he  communicaiions  between  tbe 
living  world  and  the  world  of  spirits,  which . 
must  be  admitted,  if  the  truth  of  such  siorlcs 
as  ihat  above  discussed  be  granted.  The  criti- 
cism Is  quite  cuirect.  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
lhat  irregularity  and  apparent  caprice  are  for- 
midable difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  frank  accept- 
ance of  the  stories.  The  extent,  however,  of 
my  owa  acceplance,  and  all  that  I  ask  from  Ihe 
reader,  is  the  acknowledgment  that  the  testi- 
mony is  too  good  to  permit  of  a  haughty  dis- 
missal of  the  allegation  of  appaillions  of  Ihe 
kind  descritied.  The  speculation  which  I  have 
submitted  does  not  increase  any  of  the  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  subject ;  while,  on  the 
supposition  that  apparitions  are  sometimes 
permiiied,  it  helps  us  loconceive  how  the  effect 
of  the  apparition  is  conveyed  to  the  mind. 


another  who  is  departed  ;  but  then  what 
he  sees  is,  for  the  most  part,  merely  the 
clothes  of  Ihe  departed,  and  not  the  man 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
an  apparition  at  all,  how  can  the  de- 
parted be  recognized  by  him  to  whom 
he  appears,  except  by  the  fact  of  the 
same  appearance  being  presented  which 
characterized  the  deceased  in  his  life- 
time 7  You  may  say  it  is  the  ghost  of 
the  clothes  and  not  of  the  man,  if  you 
please  ;  but  if  ghost  there  is  to  he  at  all, 
the  clothes  must  somehow  appear  to  iden- 
tify the  man  ;  you  cannot  conceive  of  a 
nebulous  figure  with  the  name  of  the 
deceased  written  under  it.  Now  all  this 
difficulty  vanishes  if  the  process  by 
which  an  apparition  is  rendered  possible 
be  such  as  that  which  I  have  ventured 
tosuggest-  Grantthe  possibility  of  com- 
munication between  spirit  and  spirit, 
and  regard  the  so-called  apparition  as 
the  brain  representation  of  the  spiritual 
communication,  and  then  it  seems  to 
follow  of  necessity  that  the  appearance 
being  supplied  by  the  living  man's  own 
mind  will  represent  the  departed  person 
as  the  survivor  knew  him. 

The  rationale  of  apparitions' which  has 
been  suggested  will,  perhaps,  receive 
confirmation  from  the  consideration,  that 
instances  occur  in  which  the  full  sense 
of  vision  is  produced  by  the  brain  itself, 
without  any  suspicion  of  what  may  be 
called  preternatural  agency.  The  fol- 
lowing story  was  related  to  me  some 
years  ago,  in  Ihe  presence  of  one  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  event  described 
happened,  and  who  vouched  for  its 
truth  : 

A  lady  with  a  family  of  young  children 
was  occupying  a  house  in  Cheltenham, 
while  the  husband  and  father  was  absent 
on  business  in  Scotland.  Looking  out 
of  the  windows  of  a  back  drawing-room 
upon  a  small  garden,  which  communi- 
cated by  a  door  with  a  back  lane,  sev- 
eral of  the  children  saw  the  garden-door 
open  and  their  father  walk  through  and 
come  toward  the  house.  They  were  sur- 
prised, because  they  were  not  expecting 
their  father's  return  ;  but  uttering  a 
shout  of  joy,  several  of  the  party  ran 
down-stairs,  there  to  find,  to  their  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow,  that  no  father 
had  arrived.  So  strong  was  the  illusion 
that  when  the  father  did  return,  a  week 
or  more  afterward,  he  was   fedTAad}^l/> 
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for  having  played  some  trick,  of  which  the  library  in  which  he  himself  was  writ- 
he was  perfectly  innocent.  I  ought  to  ing  late  at  night.  The  appatitinn  wax 
add  that  the  curious  illusion  which  has  of  a  purely  subjective  kind  :  it  evidently 
been  described  had  no  consequences  of  arose  from  the  condition  of  brain  which 
any  kind — good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  no  had  been  induced  by  night  study;  it 
one  died,  no  one  was  taken  ill,  no  family  caused  no  alarm,  as  an  objective  vision 
event  of  any  sort  look  place  ;  the  whole  almost  certainly  would  have  done  ;  in 
thing  was  an  illusion,  and  nothing  more,  ordinary  parlance,  it  was  "  all  imagina- 

It  is  however  curious,  as  having  been  tiop."  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the 
shared  by  several  persons ;  the  member  wnter  who  detailed  his  experience  in  a 
of  the  family,  whom  I  knew,  and  in  certain  sense  saw  the  figure  sitting  in 
whose  presence  I  heard  the  story,  as-  the  arm-chair  asdistinctly  as  heeversaw 
sured  me  that  she  never  saw  anything  in  anything  in  his  life  ;  and  what  I  wish  to 
her  life  more  distinct  than  her  father  suggest  is,  that  in  a  certain  sense  he  did 
seemed  to  her  to  be,  and  that  her  sisters  see  it,  but  he  saw  it  backward;  first 
had  said  the  same.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  came  the  thought,  then  the  brain  action, 
the  thing  was  all  imagination  ;  and  sn  then  it  may  be  the  pictureon  the  retina, 
far  as  this  phrase  is  intended  as  a  nega-  or  at  all  events  such  optic  action  as 
tion  of  substantial  reality,  no  doubt  it  would,  if  it  had  been  caused  by  luminous 
expresses  the  truth  ;  but  what  is  imag-  vibrations  from  without,  have  affected 
ination  ?  Is  it  more  than  a  word  ?  the  brain  and  raised  the  picture  which 
Does  it  express  the  physical  and  spir-  existed  in  the  mind, 
ilual  action  by  means  of  which  a  certain  Connected  with  this  subject  is  prob- 
result  is  brought  about  ?  If  the  phrase  ably  that  of  dreams.  John  Bunyan's 
"  result  of  imagination"  be  examined  phrase,  "  Now  I  saw  in  my  dream,"  is 
as  to  its  real  meaning,  it  would  seem  to  a  representation  of  what  lakes  place 
me  that  it  probably  means  this  :  that  an  abundantly  in  common  life,  though  on 
effect  is  somehow,  it  matters  not  how,  a  much  humbler  scale.  People  see  in 
produced'upon  the  mind,  and  that  this  their  dreams;  but  how  do  they  see? 
mental  product  affects  the  brain  by  an  A  writer  of  a  letter,  which  I  saw  recent- 
action  the  reverse  of  that  which  normally  ly  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  describes  a 
takes  place,  and  that  so  the  eye  believes  dream  which  he  had  when  an  undergrad' 
that  it  sees  what  in  the  ordinary  sense'  uate  at  Cambridge,  and  in  which  he 
of  vision  it  does  not.  saw  a  large  herd  of  cattle.     The  vision 

I  may  remark  by  the  way  that  the  eye  connected  itself   with   a  succession  of 

is  easily  deceived.     No  language  is  more  events  which  were  dashed  upon  his  mind  ; 

delusive  than  that  which  one  hears  so  and  the  whole  was  apparently  the  re- 

frequentlv — "  I  cannot  doubt  my  own  suit  of  a  knock  at  his  door,   and  an 

eyes,"    "seeing    is    believing,"    "  ocu-  announcement    that  his  bedmaker  had 

lar  demonstration,"  etc,  etc.     Itistrue  brought  his  if///«.     The  similarity  of  the 

that  in  most  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life  words  kettle  and  cattle  was  sufficient  to 

we  are  compelled  to  trust  our  eyes— we  constitute  the  basis  of  the  whole  dream, 

have  nothing  else  upon  which  we  can  In  what  way  then,  I  say,  do  men  see  in 

depend;  but  the  moment  we  come  to  their  dreams?     Certainly  the  vision  docs 

any  scientific  investigation  of  facts,  the  not   commence  with    the  eye,  for  it  is 

less  we  say  concerning  the  infallibility  closed.     In  some   manner  the  effect  is 

of  the  eye  the  better.  produced  upon   the  mind — in   the   in- 

The  chief  reason  why  I  have  cited  the  stance  just  quoted,  apparently  through 
story  last  told  is  that  the  illusion  was  the  ear — and  then  the  vision,  or  quasi- 
shared  by  several  persons.  In  this  re-  vision,  follows.  I  do  not  assert  that 
spect,  I  believe  the  fact  detailed  is  very  there  is  any  picture  produced  upon  the 
uncummon  ;  for  myself,  I  have  never  retina  ;  probably  not ;  but  virtually  the 
met  with  another  instance ;  cases,  in  effect  of  vision  is  proiduced,  sometimes 
which  one  person  only  is  concerned  are.  most  distinctly.  Who  has  not  had  an 
I  apprehend,  by  no  means  rare.  One  experience  of  the  following  kind  ?  Yon 
was  made  public  nut  long  ago,  in  which  see  in  your  dream  some  scene  with 
the  writer  describes  the  apparent  vision  peculiar  vividness.  You  say,  I  have 
of  an  old  man  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  in  often  been  deceived  by  a.  dreain  befonc,. 
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but  I  am  sure  (hat  this  is  not  a  dream  ; 
it  is  too  living,  loo  real ;  I  cannot  be 
deceived  this  time-  And  then  you 
wake,  and  find  that  nevertheless  you 
are  deceived  once  more.  It  may  be 
wrong  to  call  this  mental  process  seeing, 
because  the  eye  is  shut ;  but  if  the  result 
be  the  same  as  that  of  seeing,  it  would 
seem  to  be  not  altogether  erroneous  lo 
describe  it  by  that  name.  U'hat  I  wish 
the  reader,  however,  to  observe  is,  that 
somehow  in  sleep  the  mind  can  be  af- 
fected as  if  by  sight.  Generally  the 
vision  so  produced  is  of  a  very  confused 
and  unprofitable  kind.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  otherwise.  Crimes 
have  sometimes  come  to  light  in  this 
way.  I  remember  that,  some  fifty 
years  ago,  the  execution  took  place  of  a 
young  man,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  for 
the  murder  of  his  newly-married  wife. 
The  young  man, .William  Corder  by 
name,  had  married  a  young  woman 
named  Maria  Martin  ;  ihey  had  gone 
away  after  the  marriage,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  well  with  them  ;  but  the  mother  of 
the  bride  dreamed  several  times  that  her 
daughter  was  murdered  and  buried  in  a 
certain  barn.  The  bam  was  examined, 
the  body  was  found,  the  murder  was 
traced  to  the  husb'and,  and  he  was  exe- 
cuted, as  already  staled.  Now  I  do  not, 
assert  any  supernatural  revelation,  or 
any  appearance  of  the  deceased  woman 
to  her  mother ;  I  am  quite  content  to 
suppose  that  some  circumstances,  I 
know  not  what,  had  suggested  the 
thought  of  foul  play  to  the  mother,  and 
that  this  thought  presented  itself  in  a 
concrete  form  to  the  sleeping  woman  ; 
all  that  I  wish  lo  lay  stress  upon  is  this, 
that  sometimes  and  somehow  there  is 
something  which  corresponds  to  vision 
in  sleep,  and  that  this  vision  does  not 
always  correspond  to  what  is  trivial  and 
transitory:  "  the  stuff  that  dreams  aie 
made  of  "  is  sometimes  solid  and  real.* 

'  Almost  imcned lately  after  wriiiag  the  slMve 
paragrapb,  1  met  witb  the  following  '\a  a  local 
newspaper ; 

DiscovBRY  THROUCK  A  Dreah. — The  coro- 
ner for  West  Kent  held  an  ioquesl  ac  Lewis- 
bam,  on  Tuesday,  on  the  body  of  Ernest  Louis 
Armstroni;,  clerk,  aged  iweaty-one,  residing 
lately  with  his  brother,  a  chemist.  Some  few 
months  agodeceascd  met  with  an  accident  v bile 
playing  fooiball,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  medi- 
cal adviser.his  brain  has  since  been  aSrcted.  He 
had  no  pecuniary  difficulties  that  the  witnesses 


Sleep  itself  is  a  mystery.  I,  at  least, 
have  never  been  able  to  find  in  any 
scientific  work,  or  to  learn  from  any 
scientific  man,  a  description  of  what 
sleep  really  is.  It  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  action  of 
the  eye  and  the  brain  and  the  mental 
powers  during  sleep  be  also  a  mystery. 
But  some  light  seems  to  be  thrown  upon, 
the  question  if  we  apply  to  the  case 
of  dreams  the  notion  of  reversed  ac- 
tion which  is  the  foundation  of  this 
essay.  Suppose  the  mind  or  the  brain 
to  be  first  acted  upon,  either  by  a 
message  through  some  other  sense,  as 
ihat  of  feeling  or  hearing,  or  by  some 
process  originating  in  the  mind  itself 
the  remembrance  of  some  thought  which 
has  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  waking 
hours,  the  whisper  of  an  angel — if  you 
please  to  recognize  augelic  agency — 
or  what  not  ;  and  then  it  certainly  seems 
to  come  within  the  bounds  of  practical 
speculation  that  we  should  conceive  of 
vision  in  sleep  as  a.possible  thing.  Wak- 
ing visions  and  dreams  have  often,  and 
very  nalurally,  been  connected  wiih  each 
other.  If  we  get  near  to  a  scientific 
connection  of  ihem  the  conception 
becomes  all  the  more  real. 

knew  of.  On  Thursday  nighl  last  he  went  lo 
the  Freemasons'  Railway  Tavern.  I^odywell. 
and  there  got  into  conversation  with  a  man 
named  Andrews,  and  »  railway  porter  named 
Norton,  lo  whom  he  suted  Ihat  he  had  had  an 
arg:ument  as  to  which  was  the  most  vulnerable 
pan  in  which  a  man  could  shoot  himself.  One 
saidin  thelotehead,  the  other  through  the  heart, 
but  deccaMd  said.  "  I  think  il  is  here,"  point- 
ing to  his  throat.  He  also  said  he  had  had  some 
words  at  kome,  and  Andrews  told  him  to  get 
In  at  the  window  by  a  ladder.  After  paying 
for  some  drink  he  bade  Ihem  good-night,  and 
went  across  Kome  fields  leading  lo  the  grounds 
of  his  brother's  house,  and  was  never  after 
seen  alive.  When  he  was  missed  Andrews  had 
a  dream  [hat  deceased  was  in  the  summer- 
house  in  Ibc  grounds,  and  wrote  a  note  to  that 
effeci  to  his  employer  Mr.  H.  P.  Hopwood,  of 
Crosby  House,  High  Street.  Lcwiaham,  and 
on   Monday,  when   he  saw  him,  repeated   his 


impression  tti 


istherc.     Mr.  Hop- 


soon  ascertain.  They  then  went  toward  the  sum- 
mer-huuse,  and  on  reaching  it,  Mr,  Hopwood 
came  back  and  said  "  He  is  there."  Informa- 
tion was  then  givenlo  the  police  at  Lcwisham 
Elation.  Deceased  was  found  lying  on  his  back 
in  a  pool  of  blood,  a  six-chambered  Colt  re- 
volver lying  by  his  side  as  it  had  (alien  from  bis 
left  hand,  and  there  was  a  pistol  bullet  wound 
under  the  chin.  One  ol  the  chambers  had  beef 
discharged,  and  the  other  five  n 


ers  had  beea 
:  loade<^j[^ 
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There  is  a  verv  interesting  discussion  bridge;  and  (3)  that  just  before  arriv- 

by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Edinburgh)*  ing  at  the  bridge,  he  awoke."    ' 
on  the  condition   of  the  mind  during        I  have  referred  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 

sleep,   to  which  reference  may  be  ad-  lecture,   because  the  fads  and  conclu- 

vantageously  made  in  connection  with  sions  contained  in  it  seem  to  strengthen 

the  remarks    which    have    been    now  the  view  put  forward  in  this  paper  as  to 

offered.     The  concluding  sentence  is  as  the  possible   reversal   of    the  ordinary 

follows:  "  In  the  case  of  sleep,  therefore,  process  of  mental  action.     In  general, 

so  far  is  it  from  being  proved  that  the  the  mind  sits  upon  its  throne  with  (he 

mind  is  at  any  moment  unconscious,  that  senses  as  its   ministers,   and  only  ap- 

the  result  of  observation  would  incline  us  proachable  through  (hem,  as  the  Queen 

to  the  opposite  conclusion."    The  result  can    only    be    approached    in    general 

of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  own  observations,  through  her  Secretaries  of  State.    Some- 

and   that    of    Mr.  Jouffroy,  whom   he  times  it  would  seem,    however,  that  the 

quotes  at  length,  is  to  suggest  that  dur-  mind   asserts  its  essential  royalty   and 

ing  sleep  the  mind  is  awake  and  active  ;  supremacy,  and  communicates  with  the 

so  much  so,  that  when  communications  senses  instead  of  permitting  the  senses 

are  made  to  the  senses,   the  mind  de-  to   take  the  initiative.      Certainly  ibis 

cides  whether  notice  shall  be  taken  of  view  of  the  mind  is  a  very  interesting 

(he  communications  or  not.       Thus   a  one,   and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 

man  comes  from  the  quiet  of  the   coun-  it  ;  it  helps  the  apparition  question,  with 

try    to  a  noisy  city  ;  for  the  first    few  which    this    essay   is  more  immediately 

nights  he  cannot  sleep,  soon  he  sleeps  as  concerned,  but  it  is  interesting  and  wor- 

Boundly  as  in  the  country  ;  he  is  accus-  thy  of  examination  in  itself,  without  any 

tomed  to  the  noise  ;  the  action  on  the  reference  to  apparitions, 
physical  organs  is  the  same  as  before,         I  am  tempted  to  carry  the  speculative 

but  the  mind    knows    that  the    noise  view  of  apparitions  which  is  developed 

means  nothing,  and  therefore  does  not  in  this  essay  into  a  region  in  which  any 

disturb    the    sleeping    limbs.     In    hke  such   treatment  must   be  applied  with 

manner  we   have    the    phenomena    of  great  delicacy — I   mean   the  region  of 

waking  early,   contrary   to  our   estab-  angelic  visitation,  as*  it  is  unfolded  in 

lished  habit,  when  an  early  rise  is  neces-  Holy  Scripture. 

sary  ;  the  mind  acts  as  nignt-porter,  and        Tn  some  schools  of  neologian  divinity 

stirs  the  body  up  when  the  proper  hour  the  existence  of  angels  is  simply  on  d 

arrives.     Experiences  such  as  these  are  priori  grounds  ignored.    I  am  not  going 

common  and  familiar  ;  but  in  the  lecture  to  debate  that  question  further  than  to 

to  which  I  refer  there  is  a  story  of  an  observe  that  the  general  analogy  which 

experience   similar  in   kind,   but   more  arises  from  the  inRnite  variety  of  life  in 

remarkable  in  its  circumstances,  which  material  form,  and  from  the  improba- 

it  may  be  worth  while   to   quot^.     It  is  bility  that  ve  are  cognizant  of  all  the 

ihat  of  a  postman,  who  was  in  the  habit  forms  of  possible  life,  together  with  the 

of    traversing    a    certain    route    daily,  argument  which  arises  from  the  spirit- 

"  A  considerable  portion  of  his  way  lay  ual,  invisible  character  of  God  Himself, 

across  unenclosed  meadow  land,  and  in  seems  to  me  to  make  the  d  priori  proba- 

walking  over  this  the  postman  was  gen-  bility  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  or 

erally   asleep.     But   at  the  termination  angelic  beings  much  greater  than  that 

of  this  part  of  his  road  there  was  a  nar-  of  their   non-existence.       But   however 

row  foot-biidge  over  a  stream,  and  to  this  may  be,   it  is  clearly  assumed   in 

reach  this  bridge  it   was  necessary  to  Holy  Scripture  that  such  beings  exist, 

ascend  some  broken  steps.    Now,  it  was  and  that  Ihey  have,  under  Divine  guid- 

ascertained  as  completely  as  any  fact  of  ance,  communion  with  man  ;  nor  only 

the  kind  could  be,  (i)  that  the  postman  so,   for  they  are  represented  as   being 

was  asleep   in   passing  over  (he  level  seen  and  heard  by  those  to  whom  they 

course  ;  (i)  that  he  held  on  his  way  in  are  sent, 
this  state  without  deflection  toward  the        Take  an  example.     In   Acts  x.    we 

• read  of  a  revelation  made  to  the  Roman 

*  "Lectureson  Melaphysic9."vol.i,l<cturc  Centurion    Cornelius— "  He    saw   in    a 

xviL  vision  evidently,"    or,   as  tke'Rewwd.^ 
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Version  has  it,  openly,  "an  angel  of  however  incomplete  the  speculation  may 
God  coming  in  to  him  "—A&iv  iv  opd-  be,  it  may  help  us  in  the  contemplation 
fiari  ipavepu^  dyyekov  rov  Qeov  doEk-  of  that  marvellous  combinalioti  of  matter 
&6vTa  npdg  avrfiv.  Now,  treating  this  with  something  that  is  not  matter,  nhich 
passage  literally  and  physically,  what  is  exhibited  in  human  life.  That  man 
was  it  that  Cornelius  saw?  No  one  is  material  and  spiritual,  that  he  com- 
nil!  contend  that  it  was  a  case  of  or-  bines  in  his  complicated  and  composite 
dinary  vision— that  is,  of  light  imping-  nature  the  brute  and  the  angel,  is  the 
ins  upon  the  retina  from  a  material  sub-  old  belief,  and  I  trust  is  true  ;  snd  it  is 
stance,  however  ethereal  and  refined:  agreeable  to  such  a  belief  to  think  of  the 
the  phrase  ^>'  6pdfiaTt,  in  fact,  sufficient-  material  laws,  which  govern  man  as  part 
ly  bars  this  explanation.  Neither  is  it  of  the  material  universe,  sometimes 
hinted  that  the  vision  was  identical  making  way  for  the  action  of  supernat- 
with  a  dream,  which  seems  not  consist-  ural  laws,  and  permitting  man  to  pose 
ent  with  the  description  <paveoi^.  It  for  the  time  as  a  creature  in  some  sense 
may  be  said,  therefore,  and  I  have  no  and  degree  himself  super-material.  It 
fault  to  find  with  the  solution,  that  a  is  from  this  point  of  view,  in  my  judg- 
cerlain  impression  was  made  upon  the  ment,  that  sober  tales  of  alleged  appari- 
mind  of  Cornelius  by  Divine  mission,  tions  have  an  interest  for  thoughtful  per- 
which  is  represented  in  the  phraseology  sons.  The  vulgar  ghost  story  is  a  poor 
which  OUT  material  nature  makes  intelli-  contemptible  thing,  fitted  cliiefiy  to 
gible  :  just  as  we  often  say  "  I  see,"  amuse  a  Christmas  party  sitting  round  the 
when  we  understand  something  which  is  Yule  log  and  enjoying  the  excitement  of  a 
explained  to  us,  and  when  nevertheless  little  harmless  mystery  ;  but  it  is  im- 
the  eye  does  not  come  into  play,  at  all.  possible  to  class  as  mere  vulgar  ghost 
Nevertheless,  1  apprehend  that  Corne-  stories  all  the  tales  which  have  been 
lius  had  the  full  impression  of  having  told  concerning  the  appearance  of  per- 
actually  seen  and  heard  some  supernat-  sons  deceased  ;  there  is  a  curious  con- 
ural  visitor,  and  that  this  visitor  was  in  sistency  in  such  tales,  and  a  mutual  sup- 
human  form.  If  so,  will  not  the  theory  pott  and  confirmation  arising  from  such 
of  reverse  action,  which  has  been  applied  consistency,  and  an  abundance  of  indi- 
in  other  cases,  give  us  help  also  in  this  ?  vidual  and  independent  instances,  of  the 
Assume  the  existence  of  higher  orders  same  kind  of  phenomenon,  which  make  it 
of  beings  than  ourselves — beings  having  impossible  to  pooh-pooh  the  whole  sub- 
much  in  common  with  that  which  is  ject,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  give  a 
highest  in  man,  but  not,  like  him,  ma-  value  to  any  attempt  made  to  render  it 
tetial — suppose  that  it  is  the  duty,  or  more  thinkable- 
one  of  the  dnties,  of  these  higher  beings  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
to  minister  under  certain  conditions  to  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  logical  sin  of 
the  spirits  of  men  ;  and  then,  upon  the  reasoning  in  a  circle,  if  I  suggest  thai 
principles  of  this  paper,  there  is  nothing  the  considerations  which  have  been 
impossible  nor  even  inconceivable  in  the  offered  in  this  essay  tend  to  render  prob- 
communication'  made  by  an  angel  as-  able  the  possibility  of  communication 
suming  the  form  of  a  visit  from  a  being  between  spiritual  beings  and  the  mind 
like  ourselves  :  the  actual  communica-  of  man  without  the  intervention  of  the 
tion  is  supersensual,  spiritual,  immate-  senses.  I  have  assumed  this  possibility 
rial,  independent  of  ear  or  eye  or  any  in  order  to  explain  a  cettain  alleged 
sense  ;  the  communication,  as  it  pre-  phenomenon,  and  it  may  be  objected 
senis  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  man  who  that  I  must  not  make  the  alleged  phenom- 
sees  the  vision,  is  appreciable  by  ear  and  enon  an  argument  for  the  possibility, 
eye,  and  comes  as  from  one  man  to  an-  But  in  truth  Ltie  whole  subject  holds  to- 
other, gether  as  one,  and  the  different  parts 
I  trust  that  no  one  who  reads  what  I  afford  each  other  a  mutual  support  ;  and 
have  written  will  suppose  that  I  regard  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole,  I 
my  speculation  as  an  absolute  solution  trust  that  the  reader  will  find  something 
of  a  mjslery,  or  indeed  as  anything  in  it  to  strengthen,  if  necessary,  his  be- 
more  than  an  essay  in  the  direction  of  lief  in  the  possibility  of  such  communi- 
aolution.     But   it    seems    to    me,   that  cations  between  the  spirit  of ^maikandL. 
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other  spiritual  exisiences,  as  cannot  be  interest ;  in  limes  like  our  own,  when 

dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  ma-  the  existence  of  the  immalrrial  is  not 

terialistic    philosopher.       At    all    times  unfrequently  denied,   such  speculations 

speculations   concerning  that   which  is  may  have  a  practical  value,  which  it    is 

not  material  in  man's  nature  can  scarce-  difficult  to  ovcrcBlimate, — Contemporary- 

ly  fail  to  have  some  kind  and  degree  of  Review. 


BV    H,    H.  STATHAM. 

The  position  held  by  Mozart  amonK  in  the  production  of  clear  effect  through 
the  great  musical  composers  is  one  of  intricate  combination,  rather  than  in  the" 
peculiar  interest,  whether  we  regard  his  mere  intricacy  of  the  combination  itself, 
genius  and  his  productions  from  the  his  He  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  older 
torical  or  the  critical  point  of  view,  style,  reminiscences  embodying  some  of 
HistoTically  speaking,  he  stands  as  a  its  finest  characteristics.  But  he  is  also 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  full  of  innovations  suggestive  of  the 
modern  schools  of  musical  art ;  between  feeling  of  the  coming  modem  school, 
the  school  in  which  the  working  out  of  His  melody  breathes  a  romantic  tender- 
a  tonal  construction  in  purely  logical  ness  of  expression,  of  which  there  had 
and  rounded  form  constituted  the  para-  been  no  instance  before  in  music  ;  his 
mount  aim  and  interest  of  the  com-  harmonic  changes  and  his  effects  of  in- 
poser,  and  that  in  which  the  effort  at  strumenlation  give  the  first  hints  of  the 
emotional  expression  and  poetic  sugges-  broad  style  and  rich  effects  which  were 
liveness  predominate  mote  or  less  over  to  be  perfected  by  Beethoven,  and  in 
considerations  of  purity  and  balance  of  many  details  of  his  composition  hean- 
form.  Not,  of  course,  that  either  of  ticipated,  though  sometimes  inadoubt- 
these  soutces  of  interest  can  be  absent  ful  and  tentative  manner,  the  favorite  de- 
from  anything  woith  calling  music,  vices  of  Beethoven.  But  from  the  pure- 
Balance  of  form,  not  excluding  emo-  ly  ciitical  point  of  view,  Mozart's  genius 
tional  expression,  is  represented  by  the  presents  a  still  more  interesting  and 
great  composers  of  the,  pre-Mpzartean  suggestive  aspect.  For  he  is  in  music 
period :  poetic  expression,  not  indiffer-  the  typical  representative  of  that  bal- 
ent  to  form,  is  represented  by  the  best  of  anced  and  complete  artistic  power, 
(he  modern  school.  When  the  pre-  which  leaves  scarcely  any  room  for  crit- 
dominance  of  either  element  is  pushed  icism  in  regard  to  conception  and  exe- 
to  an  exageeration  practically  exclusive  cution,  yet  concerning  which  there  may 
of  the  other,  we  have  had  as  results,  in  ever  and  anon  intrude  itself  that  almost 
the  one  case,  such  mere  building  up  of  irritating  question,  dealt  with  in  Brown- 
contrapuntal  struclure  as  may  provoke  ing's  "  Andrea  del  S^tto,"  Is  this 
the  poet's  question —  rounded  perfection  and  artistic  balance 
■■  Come  forth  and  be  judged,  Master  Hugucs;  of  parts,    this   perfect  and  harmonious 

What  do  you  mean  by  jour  mountainous  whole  SO  completely  grasped  by  the  ar- 
fugues?"  tist ;  is  this  the  best  fulfilment  of  what 
and  in  the  other  case,  such  delirious  we  wish  from  art ;  or  is  it  rather 
whirls  of  amorphous  sound  as  Wagner  true  that  "a  man's  reach  should  ex- 
has  given  us  not  a  few  examples  of.  ceed  his  grasp,"  that  the  art  which  in 
But  within  certain  limits,  the  older  its  very  striving  after  higher  and  in- 
school  tends  to  the  predominance  of  tenser  expression  bursts  the  swathe- 
severe  outline  and  logical  form,  the  ments  of  symmetrical  form,  and  loses  in 
modern  to  the  predominance  of  broad  the  process  its  roundness  and  complete- 
color-effect  and  emotional  expression,  ness,  is  thereby  intellectually  the  loftier 
In  Morart  the  two  tendencies  seem  to  through  that  very  incompleteness  ? 
overlap.  He  was  almost  as  great  a  con<  About  no  Question  concerning  artistic 
irapunlal  constructor  as  Bach  ;  perhaps  form  and  expression  have  tb^re  be^ 
quite  as  great,    if  artistic  greatness  lie  more  oscillations  of  crilicis^t^^^^fw^^ 
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the  answer  to  which  depends  after  all  so 
much  on  the  mental  constitution  of 
different  men  and  different  generations, 
even  on  the  changes  of  mood  in  the 
same  mind-  Consequently,  in  these 
days  of  the  making  of  criticisms,  no 
great  composer  has  aroused  such  varied 
shades  of  opinion,  short  of  absolute  an- 
tagonism as  Mozart.  A  high  place  in 
the  art  none  would  be  prejudiced  enough 
to  deny  him,  but  in  this  concession 
alone  are  all  agreed.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  a  creed  of  amateurs  that  Mozatt 
was  the  greatest  of  musical  composers  ; 
a  creed  accepted  rather  by  faiih  than 
understanding.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
musical  prophets  that  he  was  only  a  man 
supremely  clever,  playing  on  the  surface  , 
of  his  art,  and  missing  its  spiritual 
meaning.  The  question  is  of  wider  in- 
terest than  immediately  appears,  for  it 
concerns,  not  only  what  we  think  about 
Mozart,  but  (by  implication)  what  we 
think  about  music. 

Regarding  Mozart  as  occupying  this 
peculiarly  centralized  position  in  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  music,  the  re- 
cent appearance  in  an  English  dress  of 
the  best  and  fullest  treatise  on  his  life 
and  works  which  has  bee,n  written  * 
came  very  opportunely,  as  a  means  of 
popularizing  the  subject,  at  a  time  when 
so  much  talk  is  being  made  by  musical 
amateurs  and  critics  among  us  in  regard 
10  the  true  scope  of  the  art,  and  the  re- 
lation of  its  past  achievements  to  its 
possible  prospects.  I  speak  of  the  book 
advisedly  as  a  treatise  on  the  life  of 
MoKatt,  for  it  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
biography.  Besides  giving  very  full 
particulars  as  to  the  facts  of  the  com- 
poser's life,  character,  and  circum- 
stances, it  includes  also  a  very  full  and 
thoughtful  criticism  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  Mozart's  musical  style  in  various 
fotms  of  composition  and  at  various 
periods  of  his  career,  accompanied  by 
many  brilliant  and  effective  side-lights 
thrown  upon  the  characteristics  of  other 
musicians,  his  contemporaiies,  upon  the 
stale  of  composition  and  execution  at 
that  period,  and  the  social  and  intellect- 
ual habitudes  of  the  society  amid  which 
Mozart  moved,  and  for  which  in  the 
first  instance  his  music  was  made.     In 

•  ■'  The  Life  of  Mozart."  By  Ouo  Jahn. 
TianslaieU  from  Ihe  Getraan  by  Pauline  D. 
Townsend,  njih  a  Preface  by  Sir  George  Gruve. 
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regard  to  this  social  side  of  the  history 
there  PS  of  course  nothing  lo  be  gleaned 
from  Jahn  which  may  not  be  more  fully 
obtained  from  other  sources  ;  the  merit 
of  (he  author  consists  in  his  having  real- 
hed  the  interest  and  signilicance  of  the 
relation  between  social  and  artistic  his- 
tory, and  in  the  clear  and  lucid  manner 
in  which  he  has  arranged  and  co-ordi- 
nated his  materials  into  a  coherent  liter- 
ary whole  ;  a.  characteristic  unhappily 
rare  enough  in  musical  biography,  the 
satisfactory  execution  of  which  demands 
Ihe  union  in  the  same  person  of  ade- 
quate musical  knowledge  with  a  well- 
developed  sense  of  literary  form  ;  quali- 
ties which,  for  some  reason,  are  very 
rarely  found  in  combination  ;  whence  it 
results  that  musical  biographies,  as  a 
class,  are  the  worst  written  of  all  biog- 
raphies. One  need  only  recall  Schcel- 
cher's  so-called  "Life  of  Handel"; 
Nohl's  "  Mozart,"  rendered  even  more 
absurd  in  its  English  than  its  German 
form  by  the  translator's  blunders  over 
musical  phraseology  ;  and  Schindler's 
"Life  of  Beethoven,"  translated  by 
Moscheles,  in  which  the  original  author 
and  the  translator  furnished  joint  proof 
that  two  perfectly  competent  musicians 
may  so  treat  the  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Beethoven  as  to  render  it 
entirely  dull  and  uninleresling ;  an 
achievement  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  deemed  impossible.  In  literary  in- 
terest and  power,  Jahn's  work  stands 
alone  in  the  ranks  of  musical  biography, 
as  the  production  of  one  who  is  not  only 
a  competent  musical  critic,  but  possesses 
that  general  culture  which  enables  him 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  his  subject,  to 
marshal  his  materials  effectively,  and  to 
avoid  that  over-acted  enthusiasm  about 
his  hero  which  is  one  of  the  besetting 
vulgarities  of  average  musical  literature. 
The  laborious  and  too  often  thankless 
work  of  translation  has  been  very  ably 
accomplished  by  Miss  Townsend,  who 
reproduces  Ihe  original  in  a  clear,  idio- 
matic, English  style,  forming  a  welcome 
contrast  to  that  kind  of  skeleton -dance 
in  which  English  words  play  clsppe*- 
clapper  on  a  framework  of  German 
idioms,  which  renders  the  reading  of 
many  translations  of  this  class  of  books 
such  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to 
the  literary  sense. 
In  the  interesting  introductory  chap- 
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ler  by  the  author,  which  should  not  be 
omitted  by  readers  who  wish  to  foTin  a 
just  idea  of  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the 
book  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
Jahn  bent  his  mind  to  his  chosen  task, 
he  defines  that  task  to  be  "  the  thorough 
investigation  of  thesouices  available  for 
an  exhaustive  account  of  Mozart's  life, 
with  special  reference  to  all  that  was  cal- 
culated to  affect  his  moral  and  mental 
development  in  the  general  conditions 
of  bis  time,  and  in  the  jocal  and  per- 
sonal circumstances  that  influenced  him  ; 
and  in  particular,  a  history  of  his  de- 
velopment as  an  artist."  No  side  of 
this  task,  as  he  observes,  could  be 
treated  independently,  both  the  re- 
searches and  the  remarks  resulting  from 
Ihem  touching  now  one  and  now  the 
other  :  and  this  latter  sentence  is  the 
key  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
book,  in  which  chapters  dealing  chiefly 
with  history  and  social  facts,  are  alter- 
nated with  chapters  devoted  to  the  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  composer's  principal  works  at  the 
prominent  epochs  of  his  musical  career. 
The  mere  collection  of  (he  materials 
for  so  complicated  a  iiiographical  struct- 
ure must  have  been  no  light  task  ;  of 
his  assiduity  in  this  respect  the  author 
considers  he  is  permitted  to  boast,  and 
can  even  summon  as  a  witness  old 
Theresa  of  the  Ox  at  Salzburg,  who 
forgot  his  name,  but  remembered  him 
as  "  the  Professor  who  sat  in  his  room 
for  more  than  three  weeks  writing  from 
morning  till  night,"  when  copying  a 
portion  of  the  Mozart  correspondence. 
Yet  in  this  case  the  copyist  found  his 
work  anything  but  irksome  ;  he  could 
fancy  himself,  he  says,  in  intercourse 
with  the  man  himself  as  he  lived  his  life 
again  letter  by  letter  ;  could  realize  the 
emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  had 
prompted  his  words,  and  even  the  vari- 
ations in  ihe  handwriting  grew  to  have 
their  own  significance.  "  It  is  my  most 
earnest  wish,"  he  adds,  "  that  some 
breath  of  this  feeling  may  have  passed 
into  my  own  performance,  but  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  reproduce  the  in- 
spiration which  contact  with  the  letters 
awoke  in  myself." 

It  is  not  without  a  special  reason  that 
I  ^uole  this  last  remark  in  an  article, 
the  main  object  of  wliich  is  rather  to 
estimate  generally  Mozart's  character  as 
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man  and  musician,  than  to  criticise  in 
detail  Jahn's  biography.  This  letter 
must  be  read  for  a  due  appreciation  of 
its  full  and  varied  information  and  sug- 
gcstiveness,  which  could  not  be  ade- 
quately summarized  within  my  limits. 
But  this  vivid  interest  excited  by  the  let- 
ters and  memorials  of  Mozart,  to  which 
Jahn  alludes,  is  characteristic  of  the 
kind  of  spell  exercised  over  us  by  the 
records  of  a  nature  not  great  or  serious 
in  the  highest  sense,  but  so  human,  so 
kindly,  so  full  of  genial  enjoyment  of 
life— 
"An  abtidgment  of  all  that  is  pleasant  in 

a  character  typified  not  more  in  his  let- 
ters than  in  the  portraits  which  have 
preserved  for  us  his  vivacious  counte- 
nance, in  which  good-humor  is  blent  with 
a  lurking  satirical  power.  And  the 
same  characteristics  strike  us  in  the 
musical  life  of  which  he  was  the  centre. 
No  too  importunate  demands  for  the 
reasons  and  the  philosophy  of  the  art 
disturbed  its  enjoyment.  Sterndale 
Bennett's  remark,  after  listening  to 
something  of  Mozart's:  "Ah!  music 
was  young  then  !"  comes  across  one's 
mind  again  and  again  in  turning  over 
these  records  of  a  time  when  there  was 
no  critical  "  Waium  ?"  lying  in  wait  for 
the  composer ;  when  counterpoint  was 
still  a  pure  joy  to  the  craftsman  ;  when 
symphonies  might  ba  written  in  two  or 
three  days,  or  an  overture  or  sonata 
turned  out  the  evenii.g  before  an  an- 
nounced performance,  with  no  idea  of 
an  object  beyond  the  frank  delight  in 
beauty  of  melody  and  finish  of  form  and 
execution  ;  with  no  demand  from  the 
audience  for  a  meaning  to  the  work,  and 
(thank  heaven  !)  no  one  to  flourish  the 
showman's  pointer  through  the  pages  of 
a  programme  raiscrmi.  "  Fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new  "  spread  then  before 
ihe  minstrel.  Music,  which  had  been 
hitherto  principally  concerned  with  real- 
izing clear  logical  form  and  scientific 
tonal  construction,  and  insisting  upon 
thoroughly  sound  and  adequate  execu- 
tion on  the  part  of  vocalists,  was  now 
to  find  in  the  development  of  instru- 
mental music  a  new  direction  for  study, 
a  new  source  of  effect.  Tonal  coloring 
was  to  overlay  and  diversify  tonal  form  ; 
the  timid  and  tentative  instrumental  ex-, 
ecution  of  the  lime  was  to  be  atjin^ltL^li 
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and  directed,  a  more  tender  and  volup- 
tuous expression  was  to  be  breathed  into 
melody,  the  branch  of  musical  utterance 
which  is  most  directly  influenced  by 
vaneties  of  emotional  temperament, 
whether  of  race  orof  generation.  Hay- 
dn may  catch  sight  of  the  promised 
land,  though  too  late  to  profit  much  by 
the  discovery  :  "  I  have  but  just  learned 
how  to  use  the  wind  instrumenlE,  and 
now  I  must  die."  Dr.  Burney,  learned 
musician  and  shrewd,  though  courteous, 
English  gentleman,  takes  to  perambulat- 
ing Germany  with  a  note-book,  when 
Mozart  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  child- 
hood of  exhibition  over,  and  be,  no 
longer  a  prodigy,  somewhat  under  the 
shadow  of  Salzburg  provincialism. 
Burney  is  quite  at  home  about  singing  ; 
his  house  in  London  had  been  the  resort 
of  all  the  great  Italian  singers  of  the 
day,  and  he  can  criticise  ex  cathedrd  the 
French  singers,  to  whom  he  devotes  a 
variation  of  a  couplet  of  Dryden's — 
"  Soand  passed  through  (hem  no  longer  is  the 
Ai food  digested  takes  a  different  name," 

But  his  notes  on  instrumenial  music  re- 
veal to  us  the  nakedness  of  that  part  of 
the  land,  and  the  first  feeling  about  for 
the  sources  of  instrumental  expression. 
He  remarks  on  the  comparatively  ex- 
pressive playing  of  a  child  who,«;on- 
trary  to  custom,  had  learned  on  the 
clavichord  only,  not  on  the  hard  and 
mechanical  harpsichord — ihe  first  hint 
of  the  revolution  the  pianoforte  was  td 
work.  He  mentions  with  interest  the 
effectiveness,  in  one  place,  of  a  passage 
in  which  the  band  played  the  first  chord 
ot  each  phrase  louder  than  the  rest 
(what  would  now  be  called  a  sforzando), 
and  in  speaking  of  the  Mannheim  orches- 
tra he  mentions  their  introduction  of  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo,  and  here  too 
"  the  piano  (which  was  before  chiefly 
used  as  an  echo,  with  which  it  was  gen- 
erally synonymous),  as  well  as  \!aa  forte, 
were  found  to  be  musical  colors,  whicii 
had  their  shades  as  well  as  red  and  blue 
in  painting."  What  a  light  this  throws 
on  the  gulf  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  modes  of  musical  expression  ; 
what  field  was  left  for  the  development  of 
instrumental  effect,  when  these  tentative 
attempts  at  contrast  of  tone  could  so 
attract  a  musician  of  Bumey's  compara- 
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tive  experience  as  to   seem  worthy  of 
special  comment  and  record  ! 

If,  however,  the  rising  composer  of 
that  day  had  an  inspiriting  and  tempting 
task  before  him,  the  social  relations  of 
his  profession  were  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  large  views 
of  his  art,  or  the  production  of  original 
and  progressive  music.  .Musicians  were 
still  in  the  leading-strings  of  the  patron. 
The  man  who  had  shown  a  genius  for 
composition  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
place  as  kapell  meisier,  originally  of 
course  a  function  concerned  literally 
with  the  conduct  of  the  chapel  music, 
but  which  gradually  came  to  be  synon- 
ymous with  that  of  court  musician 
generally,  and  included  the  provision 
and  supervision  of  court  concerts  as 
well  as  church  services.  The  composer 
might  thus  be  free  from  anxiety  about 
ways  and  means,  but  he  waa  a  paid  ser- 
vant of  the  court,  ranking  often  with 
the  valets,  expected  to  write  to  the  taste 
of  his  patron,  which  might  or  might  not 
be  a  cultivated  one,  and  unable  to  ac- 
cept Other  engagements  without  special 
permission.  Even  under  so  enlighten- 
ed an  employer  as  Prince  Esterhazy,  it 
is  obvious  that  Haydn,  however  his  musi- 
cal genius  may  have  been  appieciated, 
ranked  in  the  household  only  with  the 
superior  order  of  servants.  The  court 
to  which  Mozart  was  attached  during 
his  youth,  and  of  which  his  father,  Leo- 
pold Mozart,  had  been  for  his  lifetime  a 
submissive,  though  grumbling,  servitor, , 
showed  the  institution  of  Court  musician 
in  its  worst  aspect,  more  especially  after 
the  accession  of  Archbishop  Hierony- 
mus,  who  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the 
churl,  "  by  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a 
clown,"  and  whose  coltish  nature  seems 
to  have  been  liable  to  break  through  the 
gilded  pale  without  any  restriction  as  to 
"seasons."  Nor  did  Salzburg  other- 
wise offer  any  relief  to  the  picture. 
About  the  records  of  Mozart's  youthful 
tour  of  prodigy-playing  there  hangs  an 
aroma  which  is  of  the  court,  courtly  ; 
music  appears  as  worshippeid  amid  a 
bustle  of  fans  and  salin  dresses  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  a  ritual  of  jewelled 
snuff-boxes  and  diamond  rings  ;  a  wor- 
ship shallow  enough  possibly,  but  gay 
and  elegant  in  its  mode  of  display,  the 
hints  and  memories  of  which  arouse  the 
same  kind  of  mingled,  half-melai 
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associalion  with  which  we  may  contem-  showing  how  he  could  play  just  as  well 
plate  some  old,  faded,  brocaded  wed-  wilh  the  keyboard  covered  with  a  cloth, 
ding  dress,  once  the  central  symbol  of  etc.,  and  advertising  his  feats  in. a  style 
the  gayely  of  a  happy  morning —  anticipatory  of  Farini,  not  forgetting  lo 
"  Ii,  d.ys  that  n=v=r  com=  again."  ^""'^^  ^"  ^°  !'  »*>«  S^ory  of  God,"  who 
had  thus  performed  a  miracle  at  Salz- 
But  no  such  gauds  decorated  the  life  burg  ^hich,  as  he  endeavored  to  per* 
of  the  boorish  Salzburg  of  Mozart's  old-  suade  the  Archbishop  in  one  letter, 
er  days.  The  people  themselves  had  a  would,  if  properly  worked,  tend  to  the 
saying,  "  He  who  comes  to  Sahburg  be-  suppression  of  Grimm,  Voltaire,  and 
comes  in  (he  first  year  stupid,  in  the  other  profane  persons  who  denied  the 
second  idiotic,  and  in  the  third  a  true  possibility  of  miracles.  When  young 
Salzburger."  Mozart's  cnntempt  for  Mozart  was  grossly  insulted  by  another 
the  place  and  people  seems  to  have  been  lackey  who  happened  to  have  a  title 
early  and  lasting  ;  sarcastic  references  (Count  Arco),  it  was  his  father  who  per- 
to  them  abound  even  in  his  early  boyish  suaded  him  lo  submit  to  the  insult  rather 
letters,  and  deepen  into  a  more  serious  than  resent  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  gentle- 
tone  in  the  later  ones  ;  nor  was  his  father  man,  as  the  son  seemed  dangerously  dis- 
less  acid  on  this  point.  The  Mozarts  posed  to  do  ;  when  Mozart  became  en- 
were  evidently  in  the  position  of  a  clever  gaged  to  a  girl  he  loved,  but  who  was 
family  living  among  stupid  people,  and,  poor,  it  was  his  father  who  urged  him  (o 
as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  kept  a  jilt  her,  and  snubbed  her  after  her  mar- 
good  deal  lo  themselves  and  criticised  riage.  In  short,  Leopold  was  a  model 
their  neighbors  pretty  sharply ;  quite  a  man,  and  naturally  excited  the  enthusi- 
suflicient  reason  for  their  apparent  un-  asm  of  some  of  the  doubtless  equally  re- 
popularity  in  the  town,  perhaps  also  for  spectable  men  who  have  biographized 
the  development  of  that  turn  for  satiri-  Mozart.  Jahn  contents  himself  with 
calcommcnt  which  characterized  Muzart  pulling  the  strings  and  exhibiting  the 
through  life,  though  it  seldom  took  a  motions  of  the  model,  with  little  corn- 
really  unkind  form  with  him.  Both  ment ;  he  at  all  events  does  not  attribute 
phases  of  Mozart's  early  life,  however —  Mozart's  greatness  to  the  fostering  care 
his  exhibition  through  Europe  and  his  and  educational  efforts  of  the  father, 
temporary  obscuration  at  Salzburg — are  On  the  contrary,  whether  intentionally 
of  interest  in  reference  to  his  character,  or  n*t,  he  renders  it  more  than  ever  ap- 
cbiefly  because  they  had  so  little  effect  parent  that  Mozart's  early  exhibition  as 
upon  it.  Neither  does  the  childhood  of  a  prodigy  had  no  connection  with  or  in- 
premature  exhibition,  and  of  petting  and  fluence  on  his  subsequent  career.  The 
coaxing  by  princesses,  seem  lo  have  in-  one  thing  Mozart  does  seem  either  to 
jured  in  the  least  his  natural  simplicity  hace  learned  or  inherited  from  his  fa- 
and  modesty  of  character,  nor  his  want  ther  was,  the  artist's  feeling  for  finish  of 
of  recognition  in  the  Salzburg  Court  to  execution.  Leopold  Mozart,  though  no 
have  in  the  least  impaired  his  independ-  composer,  was  a  thoroughly  sound  and 
ence  and  confidence  in  his  own  powers ;  uccomplished  craftsman  in  his  art;  he 
nor  did  he  ever  learn  the  lesson  of  lime-  could  tolerate  no  slovenly  execution,  and 
serving  and  cringing  to  patrons  inculcat-  no  doubt  instructed  his  son  and  daugh- 
ed  by  his  father,  who  has  been  the  ob-  ter  thoroughly  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
ject  of  much  ill-bestowed  admiration  by  art;  and  the  importance  which  Mozart  at- 
Mozart  biographers.  Leopold  Mozart,  tached  to  sound  and  finished  execution 
valet  and  musician  in  the  court  of  the  throughout  his  life,  as  well  as  his  impa- 
Archbishop  in  Salzburg,  was  a  highly  tience  of  clumsy  and  defective  manipu- 
reapectable,  prudent,  and  pious  musical  lalion,  is  constantly  apparent  in  his  cor- 
lackey.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  in-  respondence  and  talk  ;  in  his  satirical 
stinct  for  bettering  himself,  and  finding  descripiionsof  thedefects  of  various  play- 
himself  blessed  with  a  child  of  excep-  ers;  his  delight  in  a  brilliant  bit  of  vocal 
tionally  precocious  genius,  he  did  his  bravura  successfully  executed  :  his  ob* 
best  to  ruin  the  boy  as  man  and  artist  jeciiun  to  dementi's  show  passages  in 
by  making  a  show  of  him  at  courts,  al-  thirds  and  sixths,   as  at  variance  with 
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the  pianoforte  ;  his  leply  to  a  clarionet 
player  who  complained  of  the  difficulty 
of  3  passage  written  for  him,  ' '  The  notes 
are  in  your  instTument,  are  they  not  ? 
Well  then,  it  is  your  business  to  bring 
them  out."  These  and  other  traits, 
besides  what  is  recorded  of  Ihe  beautiful 
6nish  of  his  own  playing,  are  deserving 
of  note,  not  only  as  characteristic  of 
Mozart's  view  of  the  art,  but  also  as  af- 
fording a  curious  and  not  un instructive 
contrast  to  the  comparative  carelessness 
about  executive  finish,  provided  there  be 
feeling  and  comprehension  of  the  music, 
which  has  pervaded  recent  criticism. 

But  while  we  have  abundant  evidence 
of  Moiart's  views  as  to  musical  execu- 
tion, that  intermediate  ait  whereby  the 
conception  of  the  composer  is  brought 
within  range  of  the  sensuous  perception 
of  the  hearer,  the  far  more  interesting 
question  as  to  his  views  about  the  art  of 
music  in  itself,  the  ideal  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  it,  and  the  method  of 
composition,  receives  no  illustrations 
from  his  writings  or  recorded  remarks, 
save  in  some  vague  hints,  few  and  far 
between.  One  single  remark  recorded 
of  Haydn,  if  it  be  true  (I  cannot  recall 
the  authority  for  il),  that  in  composing 
his  quaitets  he  was  accustomed  to 
diversify  their  design  by  imagining  to 
himself  the  various  incidents  of  an  ex- 
cursion or  some  such  proceeding  in  real 
life,  gives  more  insight  into  the  process 
of  intellectual  formation  of  a  composi- 
tion than  Mozart  ever  vouchsafed.  Such 
a  remark  indicates  intelligibly  enough 
the  manner  in  which  variety  and  con- 
trast of  real  incident  may  find  its  re- 
dection,  in  the  mind  of  the  composer, 
in  variety  and  contrast  of  tonal  incident ; 
a  phenomenon  of  which  there  are  several 
acknowledged  instances,  and  probably 
manymoreunacknowledged.in  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  whose  frequent  use,  be- 
sides, of  what  is  now  called  ''  poetic 
basis,"  in  a  larger  and  more  important 
sense,  is  incontestable.  But  in  regard 
to  Mozart's  music,  considered  apart 
from  words,  we  are  not  furnished  with 
even  any  such  general  hint  as  would  be 
implied  in  Haydn's  remark  above  refer- 
red to.  In  one  allegro  for  the  piano- 
forte, in  sonata  form,  there  is  an  episode 
in  the  middle  portion  quite  unconnected 
with  the  general  design  of  the  move- 
ment, in  which  (in  the  original  manu- 
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script)  two  opposing  phrases  are  labelled 
with  the  names  of  the  two  daughters  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  writing. 
Probably  the  girls  disturbed  him  while 
composing,  and  he  symbolized  the  inci- 
dent in  the  music  ;  but  this  is  a  unique 
instance,  and  merely  renders  the  com- 
position, as  one  of  his,  an  exceptional 
curiosity.  It  is  vexatious  to  have  to 
note  that  the  very  characteristic  letter 
from  Mozart  to  a  nameless  "Count," 
who  had  asked  for  a  description  of  his 
system  of  composing,  which  was  given 
in  Holmes's  "  Life  of  Mozart,"  is  pro- 
nounced by  Jahn  tn  be  "  unquestionably 
apocryphal  -is  it  stands,"  though  some 
portions  of  it  are  so  like  what  one  could 
imagine  Mozart  writing  that  one  can 
hardly  believe  there  is  not  something  of 
him  in  it.  The  statements  in  it  about 
his  composition  merely  amount  to  saying 
that  melodies  came  to  him  he  knew  not 
whence,  and  that  he  soon  perceived  in 
his  mind  which  of  them  would  work 
together  into  a  composition,  and  could 
mentally  hear  the  combined  effects  ;  but 
that  he  could  give  no  more  reason  why 
his  compositions  took  the  particular 
form  which  characterized  them  than 
why  his  features  had  the  special  expres- 
sion which  made  Ihem  Mozart's  and  no 
other  man's.  If  Mozart  did  not  write 
this  part  of  the  letter,  it  is  a  very  happy 
hit  ;-  it  is  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  reticence  of  his  whole  ariistic  life. 
Nowhere  in  his  correspondence  about 
his  own  compositions,  and  his  playing, 
and  the  effects  produced,  is  there  a  hint 
about  the  raison  d'etre  of  any  composition 
or  of  the  form  which  it  assumed-  True, 
as  Jahn  observes,  abstract  reflections  on 
art  and  its  relation  to  individual  artists 
were  not  at  that  time  the  .fashion  ;  yet 
it  is  strange  to  find  such  a  total  ignoring 
of  any  theory  of  his  art,  not  only  in 
ordinary  family  correspondence  about 
his  musical  doings,  but  even  on  such  an 
occasion  as  his  sending  to  Haydn  the 
six  quartets  dedicated  to  the  latter, 
which  he  describes  as  having  arisen  out 
of  his  Study  of  Haydn's  quartets,  and 
which  were  a  great  advance  in  that  most 
beautiful  and  abstract  form  of  instru- 
mental music  :  but  not  a  word  from 
Mozart  as  to  his  aims,  his  treatment  of 
the  instruments,  or  even  as  to  the  special 
character  of  any  of  the  comgiositionE. 
What,  then,  was  Mozart's  obj«fct~iaia^^l.. 
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sinimenlal  composition  ?  We  get  a  hint  an  exciting  kind  of  performance  this 
of  one  side  of  it  from  some  of  the  stories  was;  but  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
which  are  related  about  his  tours  deforce  learning  the  secret  of  the  exquisite  charm 
of  musical  memory  and  power  of  com-  of  expression,  the  emotional  power  in 
bination.  To  a  musician  to  whom  it  was  many  of  his  compositions,  It  was  his 
an  easy  matter  to  play  his  own  part  in  favorite  occupation  to  sit  at  the  piano 
a  new  concerted  composition  without  extemporizing  fantasias,  either  alone 
having  ever  written  it  down  (a  feat  per-  or  with  one  or  two  chosen  hearers  ;  and 
formed  more  than^once  with  perfect  if  the  well-known  (now  unfortunately 
nalvetS  and  absence  of  pretence),  or  rather  hackneyed)  fantasia  in  C  Minor 
while  he  was  writing  out  a  fugue  pre-  be,  as  it  probably  is,  a  type  of  the  kind  ,. 
viou sly  conceived,  to  compose  simulta-  of  thing  he-produced  on  these  occasions, 
neouslyin  hismindapreludeinperfectly  we  can  imagine  what  passionate  out- 
different  form — to  one  who  handled  his  pourings  of  eroolional  expression  some 
art  thus  it  is  evident  that  musical  form,  ot  these  extempore  effusions  may  have 
for  its  own  sake,  must  have  been  a  been.  But  of  the  feelings  which  should 
paramount  interest ;  composition  was  a  be  the  fountain  of  such  musical  expres- 
form  of  design,  in  which  successions  and  sions  we  hardly  find  a  trace  in  Mozart's 
proportions  of  sounds  took  the  place  of  outward  life  and  character.  The  gayety 
successions  and  proportions  of  lines  and  and  wit  were  in  his  life;  the  sadness, 
spaces.  Not  less  was  he  engrossed  by  and  longing,  and  tenderness  came  out 
the  pure  joy  of  constructive  power.  The  only  in  his  music.  Almost  the  one  tiait 
combination  of  sounds  as  music  is  more  in  Jahn's  pages  which  hints  at  a  deep 
or  less  condilioned  by  physical  laws;  emotional  element  in  his  character  is  the 
how  far  the  conditions  are  rigorous  is  interesting  story  of  his  extemporizing, 
matter  for  an  essay  in  itself  ;  there  was  when  quite  a  child,  a  song  on  the  word 
tacit  conviction  on  the  subject  in  the  prrfido^  ''  which  excited  him  so  much 
time  of  Mozart,  who  as  to  detail  bowed  that  he  struck  the  clavier  hke  one  pos- 
indeed  nominally  to  no  dicta  of  musical  sessed,  and  several  limes  sprungup  from 
theorists,  but  did  not  "deny  their  his  seat."  There  is  nothing  in  the  calm, 
major;"  sunt  cerii  denique  fines.  How  equable  development  of  his  mature 
to  move  with  ease  and  a  sense  of  con-  genius  corresponding  at  all  to  this  trait, 
trolling  power,  then,  within  these  limits  ?  His  emotions,  as  expressed  in  music. 
To  handle  the  most  complicated  combi-  were  always  under  the  shaping  and  con- 
nations  of  melodies  (melody  being  in  trolling  influence  of  artistic  power, 
itself  an  organized  succession  of  sounds  Haydn,  indeed,  has  testified  that  "he 
in  mutual  relation  of  tone  and  rhythm),  could  never  forget  Mozart's  playing — it 
as  if  the  weaving  of  such  a  tonal  struct-  came-from  the  heart ;  "  and  his  hearers 
ure  were  the  most  natural  effort  of  the  noticed  that  when  seated  at  the  clavier 
will  ?  There  was  some  pleasure  in  that,  he  became  another  man,  his  expression 
for  the  sense  of  power  means  pleasure,  serious  and  abstracted,  his  whole  manner 

..„  .    .  , ,,  J  altered.     But  we  have  nothing  in  his 

On  one  occasion,  at  the  house  of  Madame  _  \-t  _j  -_  ,_-  .r  ,■ 
Vidas.  he  was  asked  to  improvise  something.  "''"  '''«^  J^°-  '"  ^"^  expressed  feelings  to 
Readily,  as  his  custom  was,  he  complied,  and  accotint  for  the  deeper  qualities  of  ex- 
seated  himsell  at  tbc  piano,  having  just  been  pression  in  his  music  ;  for  the  pathos  of 
provided  with  two  themes  by  the  musicians  ihe  G  Minor  Symphony,  the  exquisite 
who  were  present.  Madame  V,d^st0od  near  sentiment  of  the  adagio  of  the  E  Flat 
his  chair  to  watch  him  playing,  Mozart,  who  „  ,  i,,.  *  u.  •.■■»  u  ^  lai 
loved  a  joke  with  her.  looked  up  and  said,  symphony.  Whatever  was  the  ground- 
■  Come,  have  not  you  a  theme  on  your  mind  work  ot  the  emotion  thus  expressed,  it 
for  me  too  ?'  She  sang  him  one.  and  he  be-  came  out  in  his  art  alone. 
gan  a  most  charming  fantasia  now  on  the  one  j^  his  operas,  in  which  the  poetic 
subiect,  now  on  ibe  other,  endmi;  by  brmcinB  •  .  ,  .i.  .  .  r  .  ,  <  >  , 
them  ail  three  together,  to  the  inlense  delight  ^"'^  °^  !^F  '"V^"=  "S  furnished  by  the 
and  amazement  of  all  who  were  present."  words  and  Situations,  thercis,  of  course, 
less  ditnculty  in  estimating  Mozart's 
When  we  compare  with  this  account  feeling  and  interest  as  expressed  in  the 
what  is  said  on  other  testimony  as  to  music.  Their  main  characteristic,  be- 
thc  "inexhaustible  wit"  of  Mozart's  sides  the  pure  emotional  beauty  of  mel- 
extempore  playing,  we  can  imagine  what  ody,  of  which  they  are  fti^'i  Jj^  jP)ttl^C 
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presence  of  very  marked  and  delicate  such  marked  and  unusual  type,  he  vas, 

character-painting,  which  is  nevertheless  of  course,  rather  more  indebted  to  the 

subordinated  for  the  most  part  to  the  poet's  original  conception   than  in  the 

demands  of  a  perfectly  consistent  and  case  of  the  more  ordinary  types,  but 

coherent  musical  form.       No   one    can  even- thus  the  music  of  Cherubino's  part 

doubt,  in  reading  so  full  a  biography  as  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  subtlety  of 

the  one  before   us,  that    the  dramatic  expression ;  and  Jahn  throtrs  an  addi> 

interest  was  exceedingly  strong  in  Mo-  tional  light  on  this  by  his  mention  of  the 

zart  from  an  early  age.  His  quick  sense  treatment  of  the  part  of  Polidoro  in  La 

of    humor,   his  appreciation  of  special  Finta  SemplUe^    written    at    the  age  of 

foibles  of  character  in  individuals,  and  twelve  :  "  The  naive  emotion  of  ayouth 

his   power   of   lively  satire   thereupon,  who  is  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  strength 

come  out  in    his   correspondence  con-  of  his  own  passion,  is  so  o at u rally  and 

tinually,  and  we  have   glimpses  of  his  heartily  expressed,  that  we   may  well 

figure  as  an  accomplislied  actor  in  the  ask  how  the  boy  had  acquired  such  a 

personation   of  characters   in  drawing-  degree  of  psychological  insight."    The 

room  comedy.     But   the   realization  of  dignity  and  elevation  of  feeling,  again, 

this  power  in  his  principal  operas  goes  with  which   Mozart    invests    the    love 

far  beyond   all  which   the   suggestions  music   of  a   high-minded    lady,   of   a 

of  it  in  his  every-day  life  would  have  Donna  Anna  or  a  Countess,  is  not  less 

led  us   to   expect.     For   the  plot  and  remarkable  in  its  way ;   and  the  truth 

situations   he  was  mainly   indebted   to  and  reality  of  Mozart's  pathos,  as  ex- 

the  "poet,"  but  for  everything  beyond  hihited  through   such    characters,    has 

thera  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  Mo-  been  commented    on  by   John   Stuart 

zart.      The  skeleton  characters- of  the  Mill,  who  contrasts  the  feeling  expressed 

conventional   librettist  are  clothed,  by  in  the  Countess's   airs  in  Figaro,  the 

Mozart's   musical    treatment  of  them,  genuine  outpouring  of  the  heart  in  soli- 

with  the  full  outline  and  endowed  with  tude,  with  what  he  terms  the  "  garru- 

the    warm    pulsations    of     living    and  lous  pathos"  of  Rossini,  a  pathos  which 

.breathinghumanbeings,  menandwomen  is  manifestly  conscious  of  the  listeners, 

of  likepdssionswithourselves  ;  nordoes  and  acts  to  them.    The  new  form  which 

any  mood  seem  to  be  beyond  the  range  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra  in  opera 

of  the  composer's  appreciation.   He  can  took  in  his  hands  cannot  be  better  put 

give  expression  to  the  love  or  the  grief  than  in  Jahn's  own  words  : 
of  the  high-born   lady,   the  coquetry  of         ■■  it  (the  orchestra)  is  no  longer  a  m<re  ad- 

the  waitmg-maid,  the  artlessness  of  the  junct  10  the  vocal  parts,  but   takes  its  share 

country  girl.     The  polished  sensuality  in  the  effective  working  of  the  whole,  filling 

of  lUe  libertine  gentleman,  the  humors  out  detaili  which  the  vocal  parts  leave  imper- 

Of   nis  good-for-nothing  valet,   the   ill-  f«i.  «ndol«yingnot»oti.uchthc.equ,rementi 

,         °,  „        ,  ,     "  a-   ■   1  .  of  the  vocahst  as  the  conduioni  of  ariisiic  per- 

teolperof  asulkyoldcourtofficial,  each  f^tj„„_     Thi?  altered  relationship  required  aii 

receive   from   Mozart   their   appropriate  altered  organization  ;  each  component  part  of 

and  entirely  individual  musical  expres-  the  orchestra  must  have  a  distinct  existence, 

sioD.      In  this  respect  it  is  not  too  much  ».*"  =»«h.  "CCOrding   to  ita  place   and  kind 

to  say  that  there  is  what  may  be  called  .^ft  e%\™  of 'thetaEV^Sf  Js^^ 

a  certain  Shakespearian  power  m   Mo-  „iu  serve  to  make  this  clear.    Hitherto  the 

zart.      It   is,  in   effect,  as   if   he   said  to  basses  had  served  merely  as  the  foundation  of 

US,  "  This  is  how  these  characters  would  '•"   melody,   indispensable   indeed,  but  often 

express  themselves  if  music  were  their  f'"."*^u"'?,\;"!!^l^,T^,h^"™'H  J^^^ 

•^       ,   ,  ,,  ,     ,  losing  their  character  as  the  groundwork  ol 

natural  language;         and  the  more   we  harmonic  elaboration,  they  have  an  indcpend- 

hear- and  compare   their  various   utter-  enl  movement :  they  serve  not  only  to  support 

aoces,  the  more  we  must  feel  convinced  the  superincumbent  mass,  but  their  quickening 

of  the  composer's  clear  and  vivid  per-  F°""  «'? '" .™«''°"  "n*"  8'""  ">«  impulse  to 

ception  of  the  varieties  of  human  char-  '"  ormation. 

acter.      This  is  exhibited  notably  in  his        All  that  need  be  added  to  this  is,  that 

musical  coloring  of  the  almost  epicene  Mozart,aloneamongoperaticcomposer5, 

character  of   Cherubino,  the  amorous  has  been  able  to  preserve  precisely  the 

boy-page  with  the  timidity  and  bashful-  balance  between  the  vocal  and^the  or- 

ncss  of  a  woman.      In  a  character  of  chestral  portion  of  the  ''or^  ;^jfff^»|j^ 
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the  OTcheBtia  into  ihe  whole  design,  and 
give  individual  expression  to  various 
instruments,  without  hampering  and 
over- weigh  ting  the  singeis.  Even  in 
Beethoven's  one  exquisite  opera  the 
balance  is  sometimes  lost,  the  singers 
too  much  enmeshed  in  the  elaborations 
of  the  accompaniment ;  and  in  much  of 
recent  German  opera  the  balance  is  so 
entirely  lost  that  the  result  is  really  an 
orchestral  composilion,  with  explanatory 
comments  by  the  singers. 

The  strong  sense  of  character,  and 
power  of  musically  defining  it,  which 
has  been  referred  to  and  illustrated  in 
Mozart's  operas,  should  in  itself  be 
sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  which  some 
critics  of  to-day  seem  to  entertain,  that 
he  was  essentially  a  superior  class  of 
music-maker,  producing  by  a  happy 
instinct,  rather  than  by  intellectual  ef- 
fort. The  man  Mozart,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, does  not  represent,  apart  from 
his  art,  a  very  high  ideal  of  life  ;  nor 
does  the  strong  light  of  Jahn's  biog- 
raphy benefit  his  memory  much  in  this 
respect,  save  in  so"  far  as  it  justifies  us 
in  regarding  him  as  a  beautiful  nature 
spoiled  by  untoward  circumstances, 
acting  upon  some  inherent  weaknesses 
of  character.  In  youth  he  was  far  more 
serious  and  self-respecting  than  in  his 
later  life  ;  but  Grimm  characterizes  him, 
during  his  stay  in  Paris,  in  a  letter  to 
the  elder  Mozart,  as  "  zu  treu/ursig,  peu 
actif,  trop  ais^  4  attraper,  trop  peu 
occup^  des  moyens  qui  peu  vent  conduire 
i  la  fortune,"  and  Grimm's  penetration 
is  sadly  justified  by  the  records  of  the 
composer' sJater  life — the  tale  of  improv- 
idence and  carelessness  about  money, 
resulting  in  constant  grinding  embar- 
rassment; of  thoughtless  expenditure  on 
the  whim  of  the  moment,  ill  counter- 
balanced by  equally  thoughtless  ex- 
pectations of  something  turning  up,  or 
schemes  for  attaining  that  end  ;  of  the 
swindles  perpetrated  upon  him  by 
worthless  companions,  who  were  par- 
doned and  taken  into  good  fellowship 
again  out  of  mere  easy-hearted  good- 
nature, reckless  of  consequences ;  of 
wine  and  billiards  employed  as  the  ref- 
uge from  anxiety.  It  is  a  pathetic  pict- 
ure, but  hardly  a  heroic  one.  In  regard 
to  general  culture  and  breadth  of  view, 
Mozart's  mind  was  evidently  but  of  a 
very  ordinary  type,  as  may  readily  be 
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concluded  from  the  total  absenceof  any 
reference  to  the  higher  class  of  literature 
in  his  correspondence  ;  from  the  tone 
of  puerile  spile  in  which  he  chronicles 
the  death  of  Voltaire,  "  the  arch-here- 
tic ;"  the  mingled  superstition  and 
naivet^  with  which  he  defends  himself 
against  the  charge  of  having  not  fasted 
with  full  orthodoxy  in  Lent,  somewhat 
in  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Quickly  ("  What's 
a  joint  of  mutton  or  two  in  a  whole 
Lent  ?  ") ;  from  his  fondness  for  rings, 
chains,  and  finery,  which  led  to  his  once 
being  actually  taken  for  a  liveried  ser- 
vant in  some  one's  palace  ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  he  could  descend  to  make 
a  boon  companion  of  such  a  vulgar 
"rip"  as  Schikaneder,  the  manager  for 
whom  he  wrote  Die  Zauberflok,  when 
the  theatre  was  in  low  water,  and  who 
rewarded  his  ill-advised  good-nature  by 
swindling  him  of  all  that  he  should  have 
made  by  the  opera.  His  weaknesses 
were  mostly  amiable,  and  the  man  was 
lovable  through  them  all,  and  was  loved 
by  many  ;  but  he  was  not  a  hero,  either 
intellectually  or  morally,  outside  oT  his 
art.  Let  so  much  be  conceded  ;  does 
this  fact  materially  affect  the  importance 
of  his  place  as  a  composer  ?  If  we  con- 
cluded so,  we  should  in  consistency 
have  to  lurch  the  garland  from  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  names  in  literature 
and  art.  Nor  do  the  school  of  critics, 
who  now  affect  to  slight  Mozart,  profess 
to  do  so  on  this  ground.  They  charge 
him  with  want  of  earnestness  in  his  art, 
with  having  no  definite  aim,  or,  as  I 
once  saw  the  charge  more  distinctly 
formulated  in  print,  with  a  thoughtless 
habit  of  taking  a  beautiful  melody,  and 
elaborating  it  solely  with  the  view  of 
displaying  its  beauty,  with  np  ulterior 
aim.  Is  this  then  so  ignoble  a  task  ?  We 
have  Filippo  Lippi's  answer — 


an  answer  the  weight  and  significance  of 
which  are  apt  to  be  sadly  overlooked  in 
these  days  of  self-conscious  theorizing 
upon  the  morale  of  art.  But  the  further 
answer  on  the  part  of  Mozart  might  be 
this  :  that  inasmuch  as  his  special  power 
consisted  in  the  utterance  of  feeling 
through  musical  form,  we  have  no  right 
to  demand  that  he  should  also  have  ut- 
tered that  feeling  through  otl(e[,^I^^in|'(j 
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literary  or  moral,  not  congenial  to  his 
};eniii3 ;  that  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
(luestionable  evidence,  >n  his  lytic 
dramas,  of  the  existence  in  him  of  n 
feelinji;  based  upon  the  etementa)  facis 
of  a  human  nature  and  humati  pathos, 
we  have  no  right  lo  deny  the  existence 
of  such  a  basis  in  his  purely  instrumental 
works,  merely  because  he  did  not  for- 
mulate in  words  what  he  could  better 
express  in  music,  the  very  raison  d'etre 
of  which  is  that  it  expresses  what  words 
cannot  express  ;  and  furthermore,  that 
the  mere  development  of  perfect  musical 
form,  proportion,  and  detail  is  in  itself 
an  intellectual  exercise  of  the  highest 
interest,  leading  to  a  result  the  contem- 
plation of  which  forms  an  intellectual 
pleasure  of  the  purest  and  most  abstract 
nature,  which,  just  because  it  is  abstract. 
is  incapable  of  rigorous  or  logical  defi- 
nilion,  but  is  not  the  less  genuine  on 
that  account.  And  in  the  days  when,  as 
Sterndale  Bennett  said,  "music  was 
young,"  it  was  the  proper  object  of  a 
composer  to  perfect  its  form,  to  experi- 
ment upon  its  resources  of  design,  to 
master  its  technical  difficulties ;  just  as 
in  the  younger  days  of  painting  (he  mere 
effort  to  wotk  out  effects  and  handling 
not  previously  mastered  was  one  of  the 
main  objects  o)  the  most  gifted  painters, 
and  was  a  suf!icient  and  ennobling  aim 
initself.  The  "  Warum?"  which  Wag- 
ner has  so  persistently  put,  and  which 
is  a  question  naturally  intruding  itself 
upon  the  practitioners  of  an  art  which 
has  passed  its  prime  and  is  falling  into  its 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  could  have  no 
place  in  the  early  and  formative  epoch 
of  the  same  art.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Mozart's  peculiar  mission  to  exhibit  the 
perfect  balance  of  form  and  design  in 
his  own  art.  In  lyric  drama  he  hasdone 
this  more  completely  than  any  one  since 
his  time  has  succeeded  in  doing  it.  In 
one  important  and  very  popular  branch 
of  instrumental  music,  that  of  which 
the  keyboard  is  the  medium,  he  has 
beei>  far  surpassed,  because  he  never 
thoroughly  emancipated  himself  from 
the  old  clavier  or  harpsichord  style 
which  was  in  vogue  in  his  youth,  never 
fully  appreciated  the  new  and  different 
powers  of  the  modern  pianoforte,  which 
was  only  coming  into  general  use  in  the 
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latter  part  of  his  musical  career.  In  the 
higher  forms  of  instrumental  music,  the 
quattet  and  the  symphony,  he  achieved 
a  perfection  of  finish  in  regard  to  form, 
expression,  and  relation  of  means  lo  the 
end,  which  has  never  been  surpassed, 
and  not  often  equalled  even  by  Beet- 
hoven. He  gave  to  music  of  this  class 
a  higher  and  more  serious  tone  than 
it  had  ever  exhibited  before.  Of  one 
section  of  his  instrumental  movements, 
the  minuets,  Jahn  remarks  very  truly, 
"  Haydn's  minuets  are  the  product  of 
alaughter-lovingnationallife ;  Mozart's 
give  the  tone  of  good  society,"  the 
distinction  of  character  which,  as  before 
observed,  belongs  also  to  the  music  of 
his  heroines  in  opera;  and  the  same 
kind  of  comparative  elevation  of  tone 
belongs  to  the  best  of  his  instrumental 
music  generally,  iu  comparison  with 
what  had  preceded  it.  When  we  come 
to  compare  the  emotional  expression  of 
his  music  with  that  of  his  greatest  suc- 
cessor, then  indeed  we  are  conscious  of 
a  comparative  limitation  in  his  powers  ; 
but  we  must  also  perceive  that  so  pas- 
sionate a  Stress  of  feeling  as  is  poured 
out  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  even 
could  the  poetic  motive  for  it  have 
existed  in  Mozart's  day,  would  have 
torn  asunder  the  delicate  and  finished 
framework  of  Mozart's  exquisitely  con- 
structed forms.  The  greatest  intensity 
of  expression  is  perhaps  incompatible 
with  the  greatest  perfection  of  form  ; 
but  while  recognizing  in  Mozart  the 
musician  who  gave  us  the  most  balanced 
and  complete  musical  art,  we  must, 
while  recognizing  also  his  limitation  in 
regard  to  emotional  intensity,  remember 
that  he  had  lived  but  a  short  life,  that 
his  latest  work,  the  "Requiem"  (taking 
those  portions  which  are  unquestionably 
his),  evinces  deeper  and  more  serious 
feeling  than  any  of  his  previous  compo- 
sitions, and  that  we  can  hardly  estimate 
what  he  might  have  done  with  twenty 
years'  longer  life,  under  favorable 
circumstances.  As  it  is,  he  has  left 
enough  to  justify  Rossini's  characteriza- 
tion of  him,  as  "  the  only  musician  who 
had  as  much  knowledge  as  genius,  and 
as  much  genius  as  knowledge."  — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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Life  and  Times  or  the  Rwmt  Hon.  John 

Bright.     By   William    Robertion.     New 

York:  Caitill &•  Co. 

This  work  aims  to  be  something  more  Ihan 
3  biography,  to  sketch  an  ouUine  of  the  gieal 
movemenls  which  have  mode  the  middle  hall 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  such  an  important 
epoch  in  English  history.  Inileed,  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  an  adequate  life  of  John 
Bright  could  be  written  His  glory  has  been 
that  he  has  interpreted  the  domestic  needs  of 
England  to  herself  ami  to  the  world  with  an 
eloquence  unsurpassed  in  its  day  in  his  own 
country,  as  well  as  with  a  single-minded  devo- 
tion which  lias  never  been  questioned.  This 
henlgn  political  figure  would  have  been  an 
object  of  deep  sympathy  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans,  had  he  not  endeared  himself  pecu- 
liarly to  US  during  our  late  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. When  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
Great  Britain  were  hostile  to  the  Union  cause 
John  Bright's  eloquence  rang  like  a  trumpet 
through  the  land  unfaltering  in  its  suppoit, 
and  through  this  trumpet  spoke  the  voice  of 
the  great  middle  class,  which  he  represented 
and  had  inspired.  The  life  of  such  a  man 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  most  pregnant  inter- 
est and  bis  biographer  has  perlormed  his  work 
can  amort.  We  do  not  discover  that  literary 
skill  in  the  work  which  make  some  biographies 
so  delightful.  It  is  the  matter  rather  than  the 
manner  which  interests,  and  if  the  author  is  at 
times  pculix  and  cumbersome,  we  can  readily 
overlook  this  fault  in  view  of  the  sincerity  and 
sympathy  shown  on  every  page.  Every  biog- 
ripher  must  be  a  hero-worshipper,  so  far  as  his 
subject  is  concerned,  to  be  successful,  and  Mr. 
RotKrtson  cannot  be  mistaken  in  this  attitude. 

John  Bright  was  the  scion  of  a  respectable 
guaker  family  and  was  born  at  Rochdale,  in 
t^e  Noith  of  England,  in  iSit.  His  father  ac- 
quired a  fortune  in  manufacturing,  but  John 
Bright,  after  he  had  received  a  faiily  good 
school  training,  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  a 
uoiversily  but  was  put  to  the  more  practical 
training  of  his  father's  mill.  Though  engaged 
in  active  business  while  yel  a  youth,  he  de- 
voted all  bis  leisure  time  to  study,  and  so  laid 
the  fonndation  of  that  extensive  knowledge  of 
literature  and  history  which  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  of  his  political  colleagues  and  rivals. 
He  soon  became  interested  in  the  great  con- 
test which  sprang  from  lift  Corn  Laws,  and  as 


public  agitation  increased,  his  irresistible  im- 
pulse as  an  orator  came  to  the  fore,  and  he  be- 
came known  for  the  fervor  and  charm  of  his 
eloquence.  It  was  not  many  years  before  he 
was  recognized  with  Richard  Cobden  as  lh« 
most  poweiful  advocate  in  England  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  establishment 
of  that  free-trade  policy  which  has  since  been 
the  dominant  fact  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  In  1843  be  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment from  Durham.  He  entered  political  life 
with  a  large  stock  of  practical  political  knowl- 
edge, a  noble  and  lofty  purpose,  and  an  ex- 
tensive training  in  the  very  best  school  of  ora- 
tory, the  habit  of  addressing  large  masses  of 
people  for  at  least  ten  years  previously.  He 
instantly  sprang  to  the  front  rank  as  a  debater 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Side  by  side  with 
Cobdeii  at  Westminster  during  parliamentary 
sessions,  or  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  at  other  times  he  brought  his  eloquent 
voice  and  strong  logic  to  bear  on  bis  work,  till 
in  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  won  over,  and  th^ 
Corn  Laws  were  abolished.  It  is  not  practi- 
cable for  us  to  pursue  at  any  length  the  impor- 
tant part  taken  by  John  Bright  in  successive 
reforms  in  English  policy.  He  was  identified 
with  most  of  the  diRerenl  reform  and  suffrage 
bills  which  passed  Parliament,  and  his  voice 
was  a  most  potent  one  in  bringing  about  those 
changes.  Of  his  more  recent  career  we  do  not 
need  to  speak,  for  ail  Americans  are  familiar 
with  il.  His  biographer  has  given  us  a  pleas- 
ant picture  of  John  Bright  in  private  as  well  a« 
of  the  statesman  and  reformer,  and,  however 
faulty  on  the  literary  side  of  bis  work,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  reading  world  for 
his  very  full  presentation  of  the  life  of  so  great 


The  Creators  op  the  Age  of  Steel.     By 
W.  S.  Jeans.     New  York  :  CharUs  Stnintrt 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  the  practical 
arts,  and  among  these  arts  those  connected 
with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  iron  and  steel 
take  the  highest  place.  The  utilization  of  iron 
has  been  agreed  on  as  the  measure  of  the 
world's  more  advanced  civilitaiion.  For  exr 
ample,  the  archsologists  have  divided  the 
progress  of  man  from  savagery  to  civitlialioa 
accordingly  as  he  has  made  his  weapons  and 
tools  of  stone,  bronie,  or  iron.     It  is  not  till 
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man  ia  tbe  bislor;  of  the  nee  bad  r^died  a 
comparatively  advanced  stage  of  progress  that 
he  learned  to  smelt  and  nork  iron,  and  the  use 
of  this  most  valuable  of  all  Ineials  contributed 
largely  to  advance  bim  In  that  civjljiation. 
The  knowiedKe  o(  that  peculiar  modiScation  at 
iron  called  Bteel  existed  almost  contemporane- 
ously nilh  the  other,  but  for  many  thousand 
years  the  vrorld  advanced  oot  beyond  the  very 
thieshold  of  knowledge  as  to  nhat  the  capacity 
of  steel  was.  It  may.  in  fact,  be  said  that  as 
much  nas  known  about  methods  and  processes 
of  wotlting  and  tempering  steel  at  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era  as  in  (he  year  iSno  a.d.  The 
age  of  steel  had  not  yet  begun.  The  dawn  of 
modern  physical  science  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifieealh  century.  For  a  hundred  years 
progress  was  slow.  From  the  middle  pf  tbe 
^xieenlh  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
cenlaiy  It  became  universally  rect^iniied  that 
observation  and  experiment  were  indispensa- 
ble to  the  eilension  of  physical  knowledge. 
This  was  the  period  of  Galileo.  During  the 
neit  hundred  years  tbe  world  witnessed  tbe 
applictttioa  of  malhemaiics  to  mechanics  and 
physics.  This  was  ibe  age  of  Newton  and 
Leibnitz.  From  1750  to  1850  there  existed 
no  distinctive  characteristic  except  the  enor- 
mous and  widespread  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  physical  and  industrial  knowlejige. 
It  has  been  reserved  lor  the  latter  half  ol  this 
cenlury  to  witness  the  marvellous  discoveries 
in  the  properties  of  steel,  processes  of  making 
it.  and  varieties  of  application  which  ha;>e  rev. 
ulnlioniied  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  so 
many  particulars.  The  little  book  before  us  is 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  great  inventors  and 
scientists  who  hHve  cuntribuied  most  largely 
to  making  this  the  age  of  steel — Sir  Henry 
Bessemer.  Sir  William  Siemens,  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworlb,  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  others. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  an  outline  sketch,  but  it 
give*  an  admirable  rfeum£  of  the  field  and  a 
sufficiently  graphic  idea  of  what  the  woild 
owes  10  some  half  doien  men.  To  illustrate, 
for  example,  the  value  of  the  invention  of 
Bessemer  in  steel-making  :  It  is  stated  by  M. 
Chevalier,  the  French  economist,  that  the 
whole  gold  yield  of  California  up  to  liSi 
amounted  to  about  ti,z(Ki,ooo,ooo.  Yet  he 
riaims  that  the  Bessemer  iteel  process  has 
saved  the  world  much  more  than  that  enor- 
mous turn,  though  it  was  only  discovered  or 
at  least  made  known  to  the  public  in  1856. 
Sir  William  Siemens  supplemented  the  discov- 
eries of  Bessemer  in  processes  of  cheap  steel- 
makiog.  and  so  these  two  men  have  revulution- 


iied  the  tndnstHal  conditions  of  the  century, 
for  all  other  indnstries  depend  on  iron  aiid 
steel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  collate  vari- 
ous fans  and  statements  from  the  book  of  Mr. 
Jeans,  and  thus  give  a  more  vivid  notion  of  the 
value  of  these  brief  biographies,  but  this  we 
cannot  do.  Sir  William  Siemens,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  was  not  only  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  greatest  operations  in  steel 
metallurgy,  but  a  scientist  of  most  versatile 
attainments,  who  seemed  indefatigable  in  the 
more  abstract  branches  as  well  as  in  the  prac- 
tical field.  It  is  to  him,  too,  that  we  owe  some  of 
tbe  most  important  steps  in  modern  electrical 
engineering.  Sir  Joseph  Wfaitworth  is  special- 
ly known  as  the  inventor  and  manufacturer 
of  the  beaviest  rifled  ordnance  and  Sir  Henry 
Brown  as  the  iron-master  who  has  carried  the 
art  of  rolling  armor  plates  of  vast  site  to  a 
higher  perfection  than  any  other  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Of  the  other  two  men  whq^ 
biographies  arc  sketched  in  this  book  we  can 
only  say  ihat  they  are  worthily  grouped  with 
tbe  others.  The  author  has  done  his  work 
with  good  taste  and  suflicient  skill,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  very  interesting  book,  and 
one  not  less  instructive  than  interesting. 

The  Pagans.  {American  Novel  Series.)  By 
Arto  Bates.  New  York  :  J/enry  Hell  *-  Ca. 
This  Is  the  aecond  issue  in  the  American 
Novel  Series,  "A  Latter-Day  Saint"  bavit^ 
been. the  first.  Though  essentially  different 
from  the  other  story  in  motive  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  product  of  a  riper  and  more  cxt 
pericnccd  mind,  it  has  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance that  come  of  a  common  flippancy  of 
method  and  an  audacious  misstatement  by  im- 
plication, at  least  of  social  facts  and  tendencies. 
II  the  publishers  have  the  same  luck  witb  the 
succeeding  authors  ol  the  series,  it  will  be 
unique  oi  its  kind.  By  the  title,  "  The  Pagans," 
ia  meant  no  allusion  wbatsoever  to  those  wor- 
thy forefathers  of  us  all  who  worshipped  idols. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  uf  a  little  society 
of  artists  and  litterateurs  in  Boston,  who  meet 
periodically  in  a  very  informal  way  to  drink 
beer,  smoke  pipes,  rail  at  the  established  order 
of  things,  make  long  speeches  against  what  Is 
known  as  Philistinism,  condemn  everything 
wh^ch  does  nf>t  square  with  their  notions  <rf  art 
and  society,  and  otherwise  aeport  ihemselvea 
as  harmless  lunatics.  It  is  with  the  sayings 
and  doings  ol  these  people  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  outer  world  that  "  The  Pagans" . 
itself.    The  story  is  not  much,  bu^ljilc 
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serves  as  a  sufficient  framework  for  Ihe  deline- 
ation of  certain  queer  and  uDUsing  cfaaracten, 
and  to  give  opputtunity  [o  not  a  ItUle  nkly, 
epigrammatic,  Bometiraes  suggestive,  and  often- 
times absurd,  dialogue,  nhich,  however,  always 
6la  nell  with  the  peuple  who  utter  ii.  The 
leading  motive  of  the  story  is  found  in  the  re- 
lations of  two  of  the  Pagans,  a  young  woman 
who  Is  studying  modelling,  supposed  to  be 
a  widow,  but  really  only  sepaiated  from  her 
husband,  and  her  master,  a  rculpior.  Of 
course  these  two  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
The  husband  of  madame  turns  up  and  declares 
that  he  has  at  last  become  really  enamored  of 
his  wife,  proposing  that  ibey  shall  then  and 
there  rectify  their  strained  relBtions,  which 
suggestion  is  promptly  vetoed.  The  husband, 
who  is  a  'doctor,  consoles  himself  by  a  little 
prussic  acid.  There  is  then  no  obstacle  be- 
tween the  lovers.  But  the  lady  discovers  thai  a 
certain  ignorant  Italian  model-girl,  who  has  the 
talent  of  a  very  shapely  figure,  had  been  io  the 
old  days  in  Rome  the  fiancie  of  her  suitor,  and 
had  come  to  America  to  find  him  out  and  prove 
to  him  that  he  had  parted  from  her  under  a 
gross  misconception.  She,  rising  immediately 
IO  the  height  of  a  sublime  self-denial,  compels 
her  lover,  after  the  exchange  of  certain  preter- 
naturally  long  and  adhesive  kissel,  which  she 
permits  as  a  last  concession  to  Ibeir  mutual 
weakness,  to  marry  the  aforesaid  Italian  dam- 
sel, whereupon  she  hersilf  departs  for  Italy 
to  study  an.  Another  minor  element  in  the 
story  and  to  our  mind  the  brightest  and  most 
interesting  is  the  defection  of  one  of  the  Pa- 
gans, who  had  been  the  most  brilliant  and  un- 
compromising of  the  railers  against  Philistin- 
ism, to  the  world  again.  This  backsliding  and 
the  causes  which  lead  to  it  are  related  with  a 
good  deal  of  unconscious  humor  and  considera- 
ble subtlety  of  analysis.  On  the  whole,  the  read- 
er does  not  half  blame  him  for  returning  to  the 
flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  and  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  this  descent  from  the  high  esthetic  pedes- 
tal into  what  may  be  roetuphorically  called  the 
pig  sties  of  social  order  and  established  usage 
Is  about  the  most  sensible  thing  done  by  any 
personage  in  the  booh.  It  is  Impossible  to 
deny  this  novel  the  possession  of  a  very  dis- 
tina  kind  of  cleverness,  but  we  are  afraid 
(though  we  shall  be  called  Philistines  for  say- 
ing so)  (hat  Ihe  laxest  of  critics  would  never 
charge  the  story  with  being  moral  or  having 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  that  consensus  of 
the  world's  best  conclusions  which  we  call  so- 
cial decorum  and  decency.  But,  to  be  snre, 
the  modem  canons  of  ctittcism  forbid  us  to 


cfiticise  any  production  either  in  art  or  lelleis 
on  Ihe  score  of  lack  of  such  an  elcmenL  Tbis^ 
however,  may  be  said  :  Aside  Iroin  the  ques- 
tion of  morals  the  story  is  unsatisfactory  artis- 
tically, lor  there  is  not  one  character  in  it  con- 
sistent to  himself.  "The  Pagans"  may  be 
read  with  amusement  and  interest  for  Ihe 
brightness  and  sparkle  of  its  talk,  but  in  other 
respects  we  cannot  commend  its  author's  soc- 


Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, Author  of  "  Travels  with  a  Donkey," 
"An  Inland  Voyage,"  etc.  With  Iltuslra- 
tions.  Boston  :  Rebtrit  Bralkert. 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  given  the  world  within  a 
year  or  two  several  charming  books,  and  in 
' '  Treasure  Island  "  he  has  contributed  for  the 
pleasure  of  young  people  and  even  o(  children 
at  an  older  growth  a  very  fascinating  story, 
told  with  a  freshness,  a  qualntness,  and  a 
"go,"  which  are  simply  irresistible.  We 
would  not  give  much  for  the  lad  who,  once  he 
settles  down  to  read  this  narrative  of  buried 
treasuie  and  ranting  pirates  of  the  true-blue 
school,  and  of  stirring  adventures  by  lield  and 
flood,  which  fairly  make  the  hair  stand  on  end. 
would  permit  hiiusell  to  be  torn  from  it  till  he 
had  seen  Ihe  business  through.  Of  course  we 
bavf  alt  read  the  "  Pirate's  Own  Book"  and 
innumerable  other  blood-cutdling  tales  of  buc- 
caneering in  boyhood. 

The  motive  of  Ihe  Btoiy  in  the  beginning  is 
furnished  by  the  discovery,  on  the  pan  of  a  boy. 
the  son  of  an  innkeeperin  England,  in  the  last 
century,  of  the  whereabouts  of  a  wonderful 
buried  treasure,  the  revelation  being  made 
through  a  paper  found  In  Ihe  chest  of  an  old 
hard-drinking  sailor  man,  who  bad  died  at  the 
tavern.  It  is  made  known  to  the  squire  of  the 
district,  who  proceeds  to  organize  an  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  the  treasure.  But  the  brother- 
pirates  of  the  old  wretch  who  bad  died  got 
wind  of  the  matter,  and  shipped  on  board.  Tbe 
imaginative  reader,  with  this  background  for 
the  romance,  can  now  forecast  a  long  series  of 
the  most  thrilling  adventures.  We  will  not 
lessen  his  enjoyment  by  further  describing  the 
story  of  the  book.  Tbe  author  has  shown  him- 
self a  great  adept  in  character  creation  by  bis 
description  of  some  of  the  pirates,  particularly 
of  Silver,  the  suave  but  bloodthirsty  ringleader 
of  ihe  pirate  gang,  who  hops  about  on  his  one 
leg  with  as  much  agility  as  the  youngest  of  the 
crew.  The  author  has  shown  his  art  by  mak- 
ing us  fascinated  with  his  brutal  buccaneers, 
desperately  wicked  as  they  a^.(^^^on™|  ^e 
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SIOI7  ends  prospetuusly  after  a  roost  CKciiiog 
series  of  adventures. 

Pilgrim  Sorrow,  A  Cycle  op  Tales.  By 
(Carmen  SjWa)  Queen  Etitabeth  of  Rouma- 
nia.  Translated  by  Helen  Zimmern.  New 
York :  I/enry  HeU  &•  Company. 
The  royal  author  of  these  allegorical  stories, 
which,  however,  may  properly  be  regarded  ai 
one  and  the  same,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Germaa 
(irinceling.  nho  carried  with  her  to  her  wild 
and  romanticlilUe  kiogdom  In  Eastern  Europe 
a  parsionale  love  of  poetry  and  nature,  and  a 
tender  sympathy  with  distress  and  suffering, 
which  speedily  endeared  her  to  her  haif-barba- 
rian  subjects.  We  find  in  this  cycle  of  tales  a 
warm  love  of  nature  and  a  tendency  to  idealite 
and  embody  it.  t  mental  bias 
,  German  race,  which  has  found 
the  most  delightful  and  quaint  features  of  their 
folk-tore.  Carmen  Sylva,  as  we  will  conlintie 
lo  call  the  author,  aims  in  her  congeries  of 
stories  to  illustrate  the  mission  of  sorron  in 
purifying  and  redeeming  the  world,  observing 
much  the  same  method  which  Bunyan  has  im- 
mortalized in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  The 
lender  vein  of  melancholy,  as  of  one  who  had 
bad  much  disappointment  and  trouble  in  life 
and  who  feels  irresistibly  impelled  to  find  ex- 
pression (or  it  in  writing,  is  so  far  from  dis- 
pleasing that  it  quite  makes  one  of  the  domi- 
nant charms  of  the  book.  Without  it  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  stories  would  lose  its  charac- 
teristic flavor.  The  translation  appears  to 
have  been  well  done  by  Miss  Zimmern. 

Old  Ladv  Mary.  A  Story  of  the  Seen 
AND  Unseen.  Boston  :  Robert!  Brothtn. 
This  remarkable  ghost  story,  which  our  read- 
ers will  remember  as  having  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  The  Eclectic,  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  was 
originally  published  in  BtackwaotCs  Masaiim, 
It  may  certainly  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  fascinating  stories  of  its  kind 
which  has  appeared,  we  were  about  to  say, 
since  Bui  wer's  "'The  House  and  the  Brain." 
But,  unlike  the  latter  most  ingenious  produc- 
tion, it  does  not  excite,  In  the  least,  any  senti- 
ment of  terror.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  full  of 
gentle  pathos,  which  touches  the  heart.  The 
story  is  of  an  old  lady  of  rank  who,  dying  sud- 
denly, entails  on  an  orphan  child,  whom  she 
bad  adopted,  poverty  and  dependence,  because 
•he  had,  in  a  careless  freak,  put  her  will  where 
no  one  thought  of  looking  for  it.     The  spirit, 


when  it  finds  its  place  in  the  other  world, 
suffers  the  deepest  remorse  for  this  neglect, 
aod  after  much  solicitation  gains  permission 
from  the  guardian  of  Hades  lo  return  to  the 
earth  that  she  might.  If  possible,  communicate 
with  the  orphan  and  rectify  the  wrong.  The 
interest  is  painfully  aroused  in  the  desperate 
but  unavailing  attempts  oi  the  gentle  spirit  to 
perform  her  mission,  her  misery,  and  Che  vague 
consciousness  of  ihe  living  inmates  of  the 
house  where  she  lingers  ol  the  presence  of 
some  mysterious  being.  The  author  has  treat- 
ed the  matter  with  great  an,  and  is  certainly 
unique  in  her  conception  of  a  ghost  story  which 
revolves  about  the  ghost  as  the  ceniral  figure 
of  interest,  instead  of  human  beings.  We  can 
most  cordially  praise  this  little  book  as  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  eSiirls  of  its  kind  for  many 
a  long  year. 

English  Poetesses.  A  Series  of  Critical 
Biographies  with  1lli;strative  Ex- 
tracts. By  Eric  5.  Robertson,  M.D.  New 
York  :  Caisdl  &•  Cempany. 
Among  her  galaxy  of  poets,  certainly  no 
small  or  inglorious  company,  for  no  country, 
modern  or  ancient,  can  cijual  it,  England  num- 
bers not  a  few  woman-poets,  who  shine  with  a 
bright  lustre.  It  Is  then  well  worthy  the  am- 
bition of  the  appreciative  critic  to  make  a  study 
of  ihem,  and  collect  such  estimates  where  ihey 
may  be  read  consecutively.  Mr.  Robertson 
has  done  this,  and  to  make  the  work  more 
thorough  he  has  accompanied  his  text  with 
such  extracts  as  fairly  illustrate  the  genius  and 
characteristics  of  each  poet.  (£n  passant  we 
may  wonder  that  so  clever  and  capable  a  man 
as  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  uses  :uch  a 
vulgarism  as  "  poetesses"  instead  of  woman- 
poets.)  To  cover  the  ground  (ally  Mr.  Robert- 
son includes  many  women  who  are  best  known 
as  prose  writers,  and  only  wrote  occasional 
verses.  This  is.  perhaps,  as  it  should  be,  but  it 
is,  after  all,  a  little  misleading.  For  instance, 
we  have  Aphia  Behn,  Lady  Mary  Montagu, 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mrs.  Opie,  Mary  Lamb,  and 
others  ranked  in  ihe  poeti"-  category,  though  the 
world  knows  them  not  in  this  way  at  all.  The 
review  is  certainly  thoroughly  done,  aod  we  do 
not  discover  any  woman,  who  has  done  even 
respectable  occasional  work  in  poetry,  who  has 
been  omitted.  The  most  space  and  attention, 
of  course,  are  given  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. Then  come  in  relative  importance  George 
Eliot,  Felicia  Hemaiis,  Joanna  Baillie.  L.  E.  L. , 
and  Adelaide  Procter.  Mr.  Robertson  shows  . 
considerable  critical  acumen  in  his  stiitiic^i^kitfilu 
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Cremation  and  Other  Modes  op  Sepulture. 

By   R.    E.   Williams.  A.M.      PhiUdcIphia  : 

/.  B.  LippincaU  Sf  Company. 

Though  the  burning  of  the  dead  does  not 
now  arouse  the  interest  in  the  public  mind 
which  waa  displayed  some  years  ago,  it  seems 
to  be  certain  that  a  belief  in  the  desirability  of 
such  a  method  is  slowly  ^nd  surely  (taininj; 
ground.  The  roost  bigoted  opponents  of  cjc- 
matlon  cannot  very  well  dispute  the  fact  that 
many  strong  arguments — religious,  historical, 
and  sanitary — can  be  adduced  for  Ibis  method 
of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Certainly,  on  the  lat- 
ter side  of  the  argnment  the  argument  is  almost 
overwhelming.  The  main  objection  appears 
to  be  in  custom  and  tradition,  which  have  great 
force  on  the  human  mind.  Mr.  Williams  has 
summed  up  the  case  in  favor  of  inc 
cremation  ably  and  fully,  and  it 
his  conclusions  arc  irresistible. 
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The  Sultan,  "  in  testimony  of  high  salisf^- 
lion"  with  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's  "  Pearls  of  ibe 
Faith"  as  a  poetical  exposition  of  the  religion 
of  Islam,  has  conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  the 
Osmani^  of  the  third  class. 

Thk  volume  of  essays  by  George  Eliot  which 
Messrs.  Blackwood  announce  for  immediate 
publication  was  left  by  her  ready  corrected 
for  the  press.  It  wit!  contain  all  her  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature  thai  she  was  will- 
ing to  have  republished,  together  with  some 
short  essays  and  pages  from  her  note-book 
that  have  not  hitherto  been  printed.  Among 
the  repiinled  articles  will  be  "  Worldliness  and 
Other  wo  rldliness."  "German  Wit,"  "  Evan- 
gelical Teaching,"  "  The  Influence  of  Rational- 
ism." and  •'  Felix  Holt's  Address  to  Working 
Men." 


April, 

selected  as  sculptor,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
two  bnsls  is  put  at  £yx>. 

The  "  Salurday  Review"  begins  a  review  of 
Ouida'g  "  Frescoes"  with  the  following :  "  Gent 
wants  a  thinner  and  drier  vintage,  does  he  ? 
We'll  see  how  he  likes /*!>."  says  the  waiter, 
in  Leech's  sketch,  as  he  pumps  water  into  k 
sherry  decanter.  Critics  have  always  been  tell- 
ing Oulda  that  they  liked  a  thinner  and  drier 
tap  than  she  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying. 
The  Falernian  vintages  of  Duida's  genius  have 
been  found  too  sweet  and  rich,  though  undoubt- 
edly very  '■  curious."  "  Si  rath  more"  and  "  Un- 
der Two  Flags,"  with  many  of  Ouida's  other 
samples,  really  seemed  as  it  no  amotint  of 
keeping  would  ever  lone  them  down,  and  cor- 
rect their  luscious  flavor  and  superabundant 
alcohol.  In  deference,  perhaps,  to  numerous 
requests.  Ouida,  now  presents ns,  in  "Fres- 
coes, etc.,"  with  B  beverage  which  is  distinct- 
ly thinner  and  drier  then  "Chandos"  and 
"Strathmore."  But  ne  fear  reviewers  will 
say  that  the  dryness  and  thinness  are  only  got 
by  the  waiter's  expedient.  The  tap  is  not  a 
new  tap ;  it  is  only  the  old  lap  watered  down. 


E  has  been  formed  to  place  a 
marble  bust  of  the  poet  Gray  in  the  hall  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  bronte 
replita  in  the  Fitznilliam  Museum.  Among 
the  members  are  Lord  Tennyson,  Lord  Hough- 
ton, Prof.  Sidney  Colvin,  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr. 
Austin  Dobsoo,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  and  Mr. 
Boughton,  nith  a  branch  committee  in  America, 
where  Gray's  popularity  has  recently  been 
shown  by  three  illustrated  editions  of  the 
"Elegy."     Mr.   Hamo  Thornycroft  has   been 


The  catalogue  of  the  books  and  m 
belonging  to  the  Bibliotbique  Nalionale,  or 
Slate  Library  of  France,  has  been  complcted- 
The  Biblioih^que  Nationale  is  said  to  be  th« 
richest,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient  library  in  the 
world.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
v.,  "the  Sage"  (1364-80),  whose  valet  Gilles 
Mallet,  drew  up  a  list  of  the  books  in  1367. 
This  catalogue  is  preserved  under  a  glass 
cover  as  a  priceless  relic.  It  refers  to  a  collec- 
tion of  973  articles. 

"  It  was  shown  in  this  column  a  short 
time  since,"  saysthe  Pall  Mall  Caseite,  "  that  a 
celebrated  line  in  one  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
poems  has  undergone  more  than  one  change. 
The  other  evening  at  the  dinner  of  the  "  Odd 
Volumes,"  nbere  several  Oriental  authorities 
were  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Quarilch's  lect- 
ure, it  was  mentioned  by  a  Chinese  scholar 
Ihat  when  Lord  Tennyson  wrote  "  Locksley 
Hall"  he  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
exact  nature  of  a  Chinese  cycle.  "Better," 
h:  exclaimed,  "  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  & 
cycle  of  Cathay."  It  being  granted  that 
Cathay  is  poetical  English  (or  China,  It  was 
stated,  with  the  complete  concurrence  of  an 
eminent  mandarin  who  was  preseni,  that  a 
Chinese  cycle  consists,  and  has  fur  some  cen- 
turies consisted,  of  sixty  years.  By  these 
cycles  the  lapse  of  time  has  bee^  ' 
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China  during  Ihe  whole  of  the  present  dynasty. 
Our  poet,  therefore,  was  less  complimentary 
to  Europe  than  he  probably  intended  to  be 
VI hen  he  said  that  tifiy  years  of  Europe  nere  only 
equal  to  sixty  years  of  China.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  so  far  wrong  after  all." 

As  a  result  of  the  Internalional  Literary  Con- 
gress at  Berne  last  September,  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  M.  Ruchonnet. 
has  issued  a  circular  inviting  the  European 
Goveroments  to  send  representatives  to  aeon- 
ference  at  which  the  establishment  o(  an  in- 
ternational code  of  literarycopyrighl  willbe  dis- 
cussed. Our  own  Government  has  agreed  to 
lake  pan  in  this  conferetice,  and  Lord  Granville 
has  informed  Mr.  Blancbard  Jerrold,  the  CHair- 
man  of  Ihe  English  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
lional  Literary  Association,  that  Mr.  Adams, 
her  Majesty's  Minisier  at  Berne,  is  instructed 
to  attend  as  British  delegate,  but  that  he  is  to  be 
preseni  in  "a  purely  consultative  capacity, 
and  with  no  power  to  vole  or  to  bind  her 
MajeMy's  Government  to  accept  any  views  on 
the  copyright  question  which  may  be  adopted 
by  the  conference." 

Mk.  LabouchSre's  TVdM  gives  these  inter- 
esting figures,  showing  the  earnings  of  a  num- 
ber of  well-known  writers.  Disraeli,  it  is  staled 
made  by  his  pen  ^30.000  ;  Byron.  ;f  23,000  ; 
Lord  Macaulay  received  ^fzo.ooo  on  account 
of  three  fouiihs  net  proHts  for  his  history. 
Thiers  and  Lamaninc  received  nearly  ^so.ooo 
each  for  their  lespeclive  histories.  Thackeray 
is  said  not  to  have  received  ^£5000  for  any  of 
bis  novels.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  paid  ;^iia.- 
000  for  eleven  novels  of  ihree  volumes  each 
and  nine  volumes  of  "Talcs  of  my  Landlord." 
For  one  novel  be  received  j^io.oooand  between 
November,  1825,  and  June,  1827.  he  received 
^26.000  for  literary  work.  Bulwet,  Lord 
Lytlon,  is  said  to  have  made  .^So.ooo  by  his 
irovels  ;  Dickens,  it  has  been  computed  otight 
to  have  been  making /'lo, 000  a  year  (or  the 
IblVe  years  prior  10  (he  publication  of  "  Nicho- 
las Nickleby  ;"  and  Trollope  in  twenty  years 
made  ;£'7o,oua.  The  following  sums  are  said 
to  have  been  paid  for  single  woiks  ;"  Romola," 
George  Eliot, /lo.oao:  ■■  Waverley,  "  Scott, 
^7000;  "Woodstock,"  Scott,  ;£Booo;  "Life 
of  Napoleon,"  Scolt,  ^£18,000  ;  "  Armadale," 
Wilkie  Collins.  ,£5000;  '■  LalUh  Rookh," 
Thomas  Moore.  /3000  :  "  History  of  Rome," 
Goldsmith,  .i'300  ;  "  History  of  Greece,"  Gold- 
smith ^250:  "History  of  England,"  Guld- 
amitb,j^6oo;  "Vicarof  Wakefield," Goldsmith. 
£(10 ;  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  Gibbor, /'lo.ooo  ; 


"Livesof  the  Poets,"  Johnson,  ^300;  "Rasse-" 
las,"  Johnson,  ^f  100. 

The  sketch  of  the  life  and  times  of  Sydney 
Smith  which  Mr,  Stuart  J.  Reid  is  engaged  up- 
on should  prove  an  unusually  interesting  book. 
Mr.  Reid  has  had  some  valuable  papers  in- 
trusted to  him  by  members  of  the  (amity  of  the 
great  wit;  and  the  Marquis  of  Lan&downe, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  A. 
ICinglake,  and  others,  have  placed  unpub- 
lished letters  at  his  disposal,  while  several 
old  friends  of  Sydney  Smith's  have  enriched  the 
volume  with  personal  reminiscences.  The  book 
will  also  contain  a  portrait,  from  a  miniature 
never  before  engraved,  belonging  to  Miss 
Holland  ;  a  view  of  Combe  Florey  Rectory. 
with  Sydney  Smith  in  the  foreground,  drawn 
by  his  friend  Mrs.  Grole,  during  a  visit  in  iG.)o  ; 
and  other  illustrations  specially  executed  for 
ibe  work.  The  book  will  be  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  Why,  we  do  not 
know.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  two  men 
who  had  less  in  common  than  the  genial  wit 
and  the  "cantankerous"  critic. 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Kuenen's  revision 
of  his  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is  to 
be  translated  from  Ihe  Dutch  by  a  well-known 
English  clergyman.  The  chapter  relating  to 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  were  translated 
by  the  late  Dt.  Colenso. 

Mr.  Froude  is  writing  the  preface  to  a  new 
work  on  the  massacre  of  Protestants  in  Ireland 

An  interesting  account  appears  in  the  Lon- 
don IContf  of  the  respective  conversational 
powers  of  some  of  the  lights  of  French  litera- 
ture. Alexandre  Dumas  "has  a  tendency  to 
stand  in  corners,  with  arms  folded  and  nursing 
his  chin  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  of 
his  right  hand,  while  he  relates  some  anecdote 
of  himself  or  of  his  father,  in  a  roughish,  hoarse 
voice,  and  with  a  certain  brusqneness  of  lan- 
guage." Augier  is  a  nervous  and  incisive  talker, 
"joyous,  gauhii  at  times,  and  gifted  with  a 
ive  laugh."  Renan  is  "urbane, 
priestly,  and  unaffirmalive."  Al- 
pbonse  Daudet  retains  the  awkwardness  of 
Bohemian  antecedents  ;  Sardou  "  will  talk  your 
head  oS  :  a  single  word  is  sufficient  to  start 
him,"  Edmond  de  Goncourl  talks  "  well  and 
elegantly,  and  with  great  originality  of  lan- 
guage. "  Victor  Hugo  "  iised  to  be  reputed  an 
excellent  talker. "  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  who  is 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  Baronne  de  Pollly's 
salon,  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  '^I'M^f^^^^I^T  |(^ 
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■s  a  narrator  and  in  repanee.  About  "of 
course,  is  a  capital  tallter."  Zola  is  a  "  boor 
in  all  respects  ;  he  never  appears  in  a  saloo, 
and  when  by  chance  he  visits  one  o(  bis  col- 
leagues in  naturalism  he  invariably  talks  »boul 
the  circulation  of  his  booiis  and  the  scurv; 
ibievery  of  those  Ameritan  publishers  who 
translate  his  novels  and  never  pay  him  ■  cent." 
Mr.  Charles  Lbwes,  ills  said,  writes  that  it 
is  udlrue  that  George  ElioE  left  many  note- 
books behind  her  dealing  with  numeroDS  sub- 
jecis.  When  the  biography  upon  which  her 
husband,  Mr.  Cross,  is  now  engaged,  and  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  essays,  are  published, 
there  will  remain  almost  nothing  unprinied. 


MISCELLANY. 
RiNfiS  IN  THE  United  States.— Owing  to 
several  circurasiances,  "  rin^s."  as  they  are 
called  in  the  United  States,  or  cambinaiions  of 
speculators,  are  able  to  effect  much  more  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  they  could 
in  Europe.  These  tings  are  a  tind  of  tempo- 
rary partnership  formed  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  often  only  lor  a  biiel  space  of  lime.  They 
by  some  means  or  other  get  command  of  large 
amounis  of  capital,  and  iliey  operate  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  getting  con- 
trol of  great  industrial  undertakings.  Their 
mode  of  operation  is  first  to  spread  rumors  dis- 
advantageous lo  the  property  which  ihey  wish 
to  get  possession  of.  They  usually  fix  upon 
some  time  when  there  exists  partial  or  general 
commercial  discredit;  when  a  lailure  of  the 
harvest,  great  Hoods,  or  excessive  speculation 
have  excited  apprehensions.  They  then  take 
advanuge  of  this  stale  o(  feeling  to  spread 
rumors  disadvantageous  lo  the  property  they 
wish  to  acquire.  When  the  price  of  the  prop- 
erty is  sufficiently  lowered,  they  are  able  to 
buy  such  an  amount  ol  shares,  as  practically 
enables  Ihem  to  vote  Ihemselves  into  (he  direc- 
tion and  management  of  the  company.  They 
follow  up  this  step  by  bringing  uut  glowing 
reports  shortly  afterward  showing  (hat  their 
management  has  put  an  end  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  things  that  previously  existed, 
and  tbat  the  future  of  the  company  promises 
to  be  most  brilliant.  They  succeed  in  this 
way  after  a  time  in  running  up  the  price  of  (he 
shares  to  an  extravagant  height,  when  (bey  take 

(aciics  which  frighten  sharehotders  and  bring 
down  prices.  Thus  they  go  on  alternately 
buying  and  selling,  and  at  each  mave  increas- 
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ing  their  own  wealth.  In  the  management  of 
the  property,  moreover,  they  utterly  disregard 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  ol  the 
public.  They  refuse  all  adequate  information  ; 
they  publish  reports  of  the  most  meagre  kind 
and  at  the  longest  intervals,  and  generally 
tbey  maintain  so  much  secrecy  that  il  is  impos- 
sible (or  the  outside  public  (o  form  anv  true 
estimate  of  the  real  value  of  (be  property.  Ac 
the  same  lime  Ihey  usually  increase  Ibeir  wcaltti 
by  what  is  called  watering  the  stock^lhat  is, 
issuing  fresh  share  capital  for  which  there  b«s 
been  no  expenditure  of  any  kind.  And  ihcj 
disregard  (be  interests  of  their  customers  just 
as  they  make  light  of  the  interests  of  their 
shareholders. — Saturday  Revino. 

Ahglo-Fbench  and  Franco-English. — 
There  is  an  ancient  and  niusty  merry  jest 
about  a  City  madam  who  spoke  only  the 
French  habilually  used  in  young  ladies' 
schools,  and  who  rendered  inio  English  the 
familiar  ris  di  vcau  h  la  fiiianeiin  as  "  a  smile 
of  the  little  con  in  the  manner  of  the  female 
financier."  But  Ibis  is  not  more  sUriling  than 
many  other  things  to  be  discovered  by  those 
who  search  the  cook-books  diligently.  We 
remember  a  bill  of  tare  in  a  tar  Western  hotel 
in  the  United  States  in  which  all  the  familiar 
dishes  were  (ranslaied  into  unfamiliar  French, 
the  climax  being  reached  when  ginger-snaps, 
the  sole  dessert,  appeared  transmogrified  as 
gaieux  de  gingimbre.  Perhaps  it  is  in  re- 
venge for  repealed  insults  like  this  that  the 
Paiisians  now  advertise  on  Che  windows  of  the 
caf^s  on  the  t>oulevards  that  Boiiioni  Arniri- 
cainis  are  sold  within,  (be  only  American  drink 
particularized  being  a  certain  '*  Sliery  Gob- 
bler," Warranted  (o  warm  the  heart  of  all  va- 
grant American  humorists  who  may  chance  to 
visit  Paris  while  alive^  and  in  (he  flesh.  In 
essence  ihtry  gobbler  is  but  little  more  comic 
than  roibij,  or  than  bifUck,  which  are  rec- 
ognized French  forms  of  the  roast  beef  of  old 
England  and  ol  ibe  beefsteak  which  plays 
second  to  it.  Both  mbif  and  bi/itci  are 
accepted  by  Li(tr6,  who  finds  for  the  laiter 
a  sponsor  as  early  and  as  eminent  as  Vol- 
taire. And  i/lety  gabbler  is  not  as  comic  as 
"  cutlete"  and  "  tar(le(e,"  which  we  de[ected 
day  at(er  day  on  (he  bill  of  fare  of  a  Cunard 
steamer  crossing  from  Liverpool  lo  New  York 
a  few  months  ago.  When  we  drew  (he  al(ea- 
(ion  of  a  fellu»-(  rave  Her  to  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  superfluous  t  a(  the  end  ol 
cutlet  and  urtlet,  the  active  and  (n(elliKen( 
steward,  who  anticipated  our  sliflMest  wanu. 
Digitized  b\ 
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leaned  forward   with   a  benignant  smile,  and  sustained  as  they   are  by  artificial  irrigation. 

benevokotly  explained  the    luystery.      "  It's  Of  the  Brown  Races  the  Arabs  generally  pre- 

French,  sir,"  fae  said  ;  "  cuttete  and  tartlete  is  fer  abstemiousness  carried  to  a  siaivlng  point 

French,  sir  !"  to  continuous  labor;  but  the  most  numerous 

Of  the  many  amusing  stones  in  circulation  brown  people,  the  Indian,  labor  uorelaxingly 

and  turning  on  an  English  misuse  of  French,  for  seventy-seven   hours  a  week.     They  are 

the  most  popular  is  perhaps  the  anecdote  in  often  called  laiy  by  unobservant  Europeans, 

which  one  of   two  gentlemen    occupying   an  because  they  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening; 

apartment    in    Paris    leaves   word   with    the  but  they  go  to  work  before  four  in  the  morning 

ceneierge  that  he  does  not  nish  his  fire  to  go  and  woric  on  lilt  three,  and  only  eat  once  dur- 

out ;  as  he  unfortunately  expresses  this  desire  ing  sunlight,  the  second  meal  being  taken  after 

in  the  phrase  "  nc  laissez  pas  sorlir  te  fou,"  dark.     They    take,   loo,   no    weekly   holiday, 

much  inconvenience  results  to  the  other  gentle-  The   result,   in   fact,    proves    their    industry. 

man,  who  is  detained  In  the  apartment  as  a  They  keep  up  a  system  of  agriculture  singu- 

dangerous  lunatic.     This  pleasant  tale  bas  in  larly  toilsome,  because  It  involves  irrigation, 

its  time  been  fathered  on  many  famous  Eng-  raise  often  three  crops  and  aWays  two  in  the 

lishmen.     And  like  unto  it  is  another  which  year,  and  have  covered  India  with  grand  cities 

Americans  are  wont  to  place  to  the  credit  of  a  which  they  built  for  themselves.     As  they  feel 

cockney,  while  the   English  are  sure  that  its  tbcir  climate,  though  less  than  Europeans  do, 

true  hero  was  a  Yankee — both  parties  acting  their  labor  is  severe,  and  we  should  say  delib- 

on  iheold  ptincipleof  "  putting  the  Frenchman  erately.  after  the  observation  of   years,   that 

up  the  chimney  when  they  tell  the  story  in  Eng-  iheir  industrial  fault  was,  when  laboring  for 

land,"     The  story  goes  that  a  certain  Anglo-  themselves,  a  disposition  to  du  too  much  on 

Saxon— for  thus  we   may  avoid  international  insufficient  food.     They  wear  themselves  out 

complications — entered  into  a  Parisian  restau-  too  early.     They  know  this  themselves,  and 

rant  with  intent  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  have  a  tendency  to  refuse  overtime  and  reject 

Wishing  to  inform  the  waiter  of  his  hunger  he  pay  for  it  which  is  often  most  annoying.     Of 

said,  "  J'ai  une  femme  !"  to  which  the  polite  course,  the  savage  brown  races  will  not  work 

but  astonished   waiter    naturally    responded,  continuously,  but  neilher  will  the  savage  white 

"  J'espiie    que     madamc    se    porte    bien?"  ones,  c,^,,   the  mean  whites  of  the  Southern 

Whereupon  the  Anglo-Saxon  makes  a  second  Stales  ;  but  then  both  will  make  incredible  ex. 

attempt  at  the  French  for  hunger,  and  assens.  ertions  by  Gts  and  starts,  as,  for  example,  in 

"  Je  suis  fameux  !"  to  which  the  waiter's  nbvi-  hunting,   or   rowing    very   long     distances. — 

ous  reply  is,  "  Je  suis  bien  aiae  de  le  savoir,  Spfctator. 
monsieur!"     Then    the   Anglo-Saxon   girded 

up  his  loins  and  made  a  final  effort,  and  de-  Parisian  Pleasures.— Leaders  of  fashion 
dared,  '  Je  suis  femme  !"  to  which  the  waiter  '"  ^^''1=  dpserve  the  rare  praise  o(  having  dis- 
could  answer  only.  ■' Alors  madame  s'habille  covered— not.  indeed,  a  new  pleasure,  but  a 
d'une  fajon  trfis  ttrange,"  After  which  the  ""'  variety  of  an  old  one.  This  is  the  very 
Anglo-Saxon  fled,  and  was  seen  no  more. —  heart  of  the  dancing  season,  Paris  being  in  all 
Sniurday  Rivicvi.  things  a  month  earlier  than  London  ;  and  after 
Cinderellas,  fancy  balls,  and  costume  r£unioas, 
iNiwsTkv  AS  A  Matter  op  Race.— We  sup-  in  which  inventive  eccentricity  was  to  he  con- 
pose  there  are  indolent  Chinese,  but  the  im-  fined  entirely-to  (the  outsides  of)  the  heads  of 
mense  mjjoriiy  of  that  vast  people  have  an  the  gaests,  it  seemed  that  nothing  new  in  that 
unequalled  powerof  work  ;  care  nothing  about  line  could  he  devised.  Something  new  has 
'  hours,  and  so  long  as  they  are  paid,  wili  go  on  been  devised,  and  is  now  in  the  full  swing 
with  a  dogged,  steady  persistence  in  toil  for  of  Parisian  patronage  and  popularity.  Dances 
sixteen  hours  a  day  such  as  no  Euiopean  can  are  given  in  which  the  hostess  assumes  a  na- 
rival.  No  English  ship-carpenter  will  work  lionality.  The  Parisienne  is  content  for  ihe 
like  a  Chinese,  no  laundress  will  wash  as  many  night  to  be  a  Spaniard,  a  Pole,  a  Neapolitan, 
clothes,  and  a  Chinese  compositor  would  very  and  as  is  the  hostess  so  must  be  her  guests, 
soon  be  expelled  for  overtoil  by  an  English  The  miVir  f«  jc^iw  is  rigorously  correct.  In  one 
"  chapel"  of  the  trade.  The  Chinese  peasants  salon  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  Madrid, 
and  boatmen  work  all  day,  and  every  day  ;  especially  if  you  had  never  been  there.  You 
»nd,  in  fact,  but  for  untiring  industry,  the  have  the  sarabaode  and  the  bolero,  the  short  ■ 
closely  packed  masses  of  China  could  not  be  petticoats,  the  gay  flounces  ;  and,  wherenatiuaQlC 
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(or  ait)'  can  supply  them,  the  olive  complex- 
ions, the  lustrous  locks,  and  the  rather  nanlon 
eyes  of  the  country  o(  bull-fights  ;  dark  beau- 
ties are  much  admired  and  Spanish  lace  is  in 
hi|;h  request.  A  few  doors  oS  you  arc  in  Po- 
land, Chopin's  dreamy  walties  giving  the 
music  and  (be  slow,  swinging  step  so  inexplic- 
able to  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to  teetotum 
gyrations.  German  manners  and  customs  are 
not  yet  very  popular  ;  but  there  seems  a  craze 
(or  the  Russian  mode.  On  ihe  nhole,  the 
boulevardler  lAiasis  with  reason  (hat  after  It 
has  struck  twelve  he  can  make  a  tour  of  the 
world  in  forty  aiittiiUB.— Pall  Afali  GatttU. 

The  Spbctatob  on  Ehersok. — Emerson  is 
a  mosl  stimulating  writer— one,  however,  who, 
like  most  stimulating  writers,  is  apl  somellmes 
to  make  you  think  that  you  have  got  hold  of  a 
real  truth,  only  because  he  has  put  an  old  error 
into  a  novel  and  fascinating  dress.  II  you 
would  be  stimulated  by  him  to  the  besi  advan- 
tage, you  must  be  stimulated  to  challenge  his 
gnomic  sayings,  and  (o  silt  (hem  through  and 
through  before  you  accept  them.  He  has  a 
genuine  dignity  in  him  which  often  gives  a 
false  air  of  authority  10  his  announcements, 
and  so  tabes  in  (he  nowary.  It  was  he,  we 
fancy,  who  introduced  the  unfortunate  mistake, 
which  has  heea  followed  by  so  many,  of  using 
imposing  scientific  terms,  like  ''  polarity  "  or 
"  polarized,"  lor  instance,  in  a  hybtid  popular 
sense,  which  makes  them  at  once  pretentious 
and  misleading.  "  Let  me  see  every  irtSe," 
says  Emerson,  "  bristling  with  the  polarity  that 
ranges  it  constantly  on  an  eternal  law,  and  the 
shop,  (he  plough,  and  (heledger  refecred  tothe 
like  cause  by  whicb  light  undulates  and  poet^ 
sing."  How  (he  ledger  is  to  be  made  to  bristle 
with  a  polarity  (hat  ranges  i(  constanlly  on  an 
eternal  law,  Emerson,  of  course,  never  even 
suggested  ;  but  (hat  grandiose  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  (hings  (akes  hold  of  all  his  disciples.  Mr. 
Joel  Benton,  in  defending  his  poems,  says,  for 
instance— '-They  are  hints  rather  than  finish- 
ed statements.  The  words  alone  startle  by 
their  deep  suggestion.  Their  polarized  vitality, 
rich  symbolism,  and  strong  percussion,  shock 
the  mind,  and  celestial  vist,is  or  unlathomed 
deeps  aic  opened. "  There,  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  metaphorical  polarity  of  Emerson  — 
a  very  vafrue  kind  of  polarity  even  in  him,  for 
it  meant  only  the  indication  given  by  some  de- 
Mil  o(  common  life  (hat  that  deuil  had  its  ex- 
planation in  grander  life  beyond  itself— has 
fallen   to  a  yet  lower  level   of  metaphorical 


etnptiness.  The  "polariied  vitality"  of  his 
poems  can  hardly  be  so  explained  as  to  give  it 
any  very  distinct  meaning.  Polarized  light  is. 
we  believe,  light  deprived  of  one  set  of  its  vi- 
brations ;  and  polarized  life  ought,  we  suppose 
by  analogy,  to  mean  life  thai  docs  not  show 
itself  equally  in  all  spheres — life  thinned  off 
into  what  is  spiritual  only.  If  Mr.  Benton 
means  this  by  the  ''polariied  vitality"  of 
Emerson's  poems,  he  certainly  is  using  (enns 
at  once  pedantic  and  ineffectual  to  convey  a 
very  simple  meaning  ;  and  (his  is  just  the  fault 
into  which  Emerson  not  unfrequendy  fell  him- 
self, and  almost  always  led  bis  followers. 
There  is  a  cant  of  scientilic  symbolism  about 
their  language  which  makes  it  at  once  obscure 
and  aSected. 

Barren  and  Fertile  Soils.— It  may  excite 
some  surprise  that  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
manure,  and  the  amount  of  crop,  is  (he  same 
on  what  have  hitherto  been  reckoned  barren 
soils  as  on  (hose  which  have  been  esteemed 
highly  fertile.  The  statement  is  nevertheless 
(rue,  subject  to  some  qualificadons.  Where 
sterility  has  arisen  from  presence  of  some  nox- 

removabie  by  additional  manure.  Where  it 
arises  from  Impermeability  o[  the  soil  (oair  ani] 
water  i(  maji  often  be  modified  by  drainage, 
but  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  entirely  rem- 
edied. Such  soils  form  however  no  large  per- 
centage of  the  land  of  the  country.  Where  it 
is  the  consequence  of  high  situation  or  bad  ex- 
posure, it  cannot  be  removed  by  art,  though 
drainage  often  sensibly  improves  climate.  In 
such  situations,  unsuited  for  grain  crops,  cat- 
tle food  may  generally  be  profitably  grown. 
Where  its  cause  is  over-dryness  at  soil,  it  can 
only  be  aided  by  deeper  cultivation  or  by  irri- 
gation. Lastly,  where  it  exists  on  account  o( 
the  soil  being  what  farmers  call  "  hungry,"  (hat 
is  (o  say  not  only  barren  but  incapable  of  re- 
taining manures  for  any  length  of  time,  it  can 
only  be  overcome  at  the  cost  of  some  additional 
labor,  in  giving  rather  larger  doses  of  manure  ; 
but,  above  all,  in  dividing  them, into  several 
applications,  so  that  at  each  stage  of  existence 
the  plant  finds  a  fresh  supply.  From  some 
experience  with  such  soils,  I  can  state  that  this 
is  very  effectual,  and  at  a  moderate  additlooal 
cost,  not  on  the  whole  exceeding  3os.  per  acre. 
But  the  advantage  o(  this  method  has  not  been 
generally  recognized,  and  for  this  reason  (he 
use  of  artilicial  manures  on  such  soils  has  been 
supposed  lo  be  unprofitable,  if  not  injurious. 
—  To-Day. 
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THE    GHOST    OF    RELIGION. 

BY  FREDERICK  HARRISON. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Review  coDclusions  on  the  theological  problem, 

is  to  be  found  an   article  on   Religion  it    seems   to    me  frankly   unanswerable. 

which  has  justly  awakened  a  profound  Speaking  (generally,  I  shall  now  dispute 

and  sustained  interest.      The  creed  of  no  part  of  it  but  one  word,  and  that  is 

Agnosticism  was  there  formulated  anew  the  title.    It  is  entitled  "  Religion."    To 

by  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Evolu-  me  it  is  rather  the  Ghost  of  Religion, 

lion  philosophy,  with  a  definiteness  such  Religion  as  a  living  force  lies  in  a  difFer- 

as  perhaps  it  never  wore  before.    To  my  ent  sphere. 

mind  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  The    essay,    which    is    packed    wiih 

of  modem  religious  discussion  more  co-  thought  to  a  degree  unusual  even  with 

gent  and  more  suggestive  than  the  array  Mr.  Herbert  Speocer,  contains  evidently 

ofeonclusions  the  final  outcome  of  which  three  parts.     The   first  (pp.  1-5)  deals 

is  marshalled  in  those  twelve  pages.    It  with  the  historical  Evolution  of  Religion, 

is  the  last  word  of  the  Agnostic  philos-  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  traces  the  germs 

ophy  in  its  long  controversy  with  The-  in  the  primitive  belief  in  ghosts.     The 

ology.     That  word  is  decisive,  and  it  is  second  {pp.  6 — 8)  arrays  the  moral  and 

hard  to  conceive  how  Theology  can  rally  intellectual  dilemmas  involved  in  all  an- 

for  another  bout  from  such  a  sorites  of  thropomorphic  theology  into  one  long 

dilemma  as  is  there  presented.    My  own  catena  of  difficulty,   out  of  which  it  is 

humble  purpose  is  not  to  criticise  this  hard  to  conceive  any  free  mind  emerging 

paper,  but  to  point  its  [wractical  moral,  with  success.    The  third  part  (pp.  S-12) 

and,  if  I  may,  to  add  to  it  a  rider  of  my  deals  with  the  evolution  of-  Religion  in 

own.      As  a  summary  of  philosophicEiI  the  future,  and  formulates,  moreprecise- 

N«w  Siwis.— Vol.  XXXIX ,  No.  5  37                                Uicjiized  fcyCiOOQlC 
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ly  than  has  ever  yet  been  effected,  the 
positive  creed  of  Agnostic  philosophy. 

Has,  then,  the  Agnostic  a  positive 
creed  F  It  would  seem  so  ;  for  Mr. 
Spencer  brings  us  at  last  "to  the  one 
absolute  certainty,  the  presence  of  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy,  from  which 
all  things  proceed."  But  let  no  one 
suppose  that  this  is  merely  a  neir  name 
for  the  Great  First  Cause  of  so  many 
theologies  and  metaphysics.  In  spite  of 
the  capital  letters,  and  the  use  of  theolog- 
ical terms  as  old  as  Isaiah  or  Athanasi- 
us,  Mr.  Spencer's  Energy  has  no  analo- 
gy with  God-  It  is  Eternal,  Infinite, 
and  Incomprehensible  ;  but  still  it  is  not 
He,  but  It.  It  remains  always  Energy, 
Force,  nothing  anthropomorphic ;  such 
as  electricity,  or  anything  else  that  we 
might  conceive  as  the  ultimate  basis  of 
all  the  physical  forces.  None  of  the 
positive  attributes  which  have  ever  been 
predicated  of  God  can  be  used  of  this 
Energy,  Neither  goodness,  nor  wisdom, 
nor  justice,  nor  consciousness,  nor  wilt, 
nor  life,  can  be  ascribed,  even  by  analo- 
gy, to  this  Force.  Now  a  force  to  which 
we  cannot  apply  the  ideas  of  goodness, 
wisdom,  justice,  consciousness,  or  life, 
any  more  than  we  can  to  a  circle,  is  cer- 
tainly not  God,  has  no  analogy  with  God, 
nor  even  with  what  Pope  has  called  the 
"  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood-" 
It  shares  some  of  the  negative  attributes 
of  God  and  First  Cause,  but  no  positive 
one-  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  Unknow- 
able a  tittle  more  defined  ;  though  I  do 
not  remember  that  Mr-  Spencer,  or  any 
evolution  philosopher,  has  ever  formu- 
lated the  Unknowable  in  terms  with  so 
deep  a  theological  ring  as  we  hear  in  the 
phrase  "  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy, 
from  which  all  things  proceed-" 

The  terms  do  seem,  perhaps,  rather 
needlessly  big  and  absolute-  And  fully 
accepting  Mr.  Spencer's  logical  canons, 
one  does  not  see  why  it  should  be  called 
an  "absolute  certainty-"  "Practical 
belief "  satisfies  me  ;  and  I  doubt  the 
legitimacy  of  substituting  for  it  "  abso- 
lute certainty."  "  Infinite"  and  "  Eter- 
nal," also,  can  mean  to  Mr.  Spencer 
nothing  more  than  "  to  which  we  know 
no  limits,  no  beginning  or  end."  and, 
for  my  part,  I  prefer  to  say  this.  Again, 
"  an  Energy  " — why  an  Energy  ?  The 
Unknowable  may  certainly  consist  of 
more  than  one  energy.  To  assert  the  pres- 
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ence  of  one  uniform  energy  is  to  profess 
to  know  something  very  important  about 
the  Unknowable :  that  it  is  homogeneous, 
and  even  identical,  throughout  the  Uni- 
verse. And  then,  "  from  which  all 
things  proceed"  is  perhaps  a  rather 
equivocal  reversion  to  the  theologic 
type.  In  the  Athanasian  Creed  the 
Third  Person  "  proceeds"  from  the  First 
and  the  Second.  But  this  process  has  al- 
ways been  treated  as  a  mystery  ;  and  it 
would  be  safer  to  avoid  the  phrases  of 
mysticism.  Let  us  keep  the  old  words, 
for  we  all  mean  much  the  same  thing  ; 
and  I  prefer  to  put  it  thus-  All  observa- 
tion and  meditation.  Science  and  Philos- 
ophy, brings  us  "to  the  practical  belief 
that  man  is  ever  in  the  presence  of  some 
energy  or  energies,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  and  to  wliich  therefore  he  would 
be  wise  to  assign  no  limits,  conditions, 
or  functions.  This  is,  doubtless,  what 
Mr.  Spencer  himself  means.  For  my 
part,  I  prefer  his  old  term,  the  Un- 
knowable. Though  I  have  always 
thought  that  it  would  be  more  philosoph- 
ical not  to  assert  of  the  Unknown  that 
it  is  Unknowable-  And,  indeed,  I  would 
rather  not  use  the  capital  letter,  but  stick 
literally  to  our  evidence,  and  say  frankly 
"  the  unknown." 

Thus  viewed,  the  attempt,  so  to  speak, 
to  put  a  little  unction  into  the  Unknow- 
able is  hardly  worth  the  philosophical 
inaccuracy  it  involves  ;  and  such  is  the 
drawback  to  any  use  of  picturesque  lan- 
guage. So  stated,  the  positive  creed  of 
Agnosticism  still  retains  its  negative 
character-  It  has  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions and  terms,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
negation.  A  friend  of  my  own, who  was 
much  pressed  to  say  how  much  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  he  still  accepted,  once 
said  that  he  clung  to  the  idea  "  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  a  something."  In  homely 
words  such  as  the  unlearned  can  under- 
stand, that  is  precisely  what  the  religion 
of  the  Agnostic  comes  to,  "  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  a  something,  ab^ut 
which  we  can  know  nothing." 

Now  let  us  profess  that,  as  a  philo- 
sophical answer  to  the  theological  prob- 
lem, that  is  entirely  our  own  position. 
The  Positivist  answer  is  of  course  the 
same  as  the  Agnostic  answer.  Why,  then, 
do  we  object  to  be  called  Agnostics? 
Simply  because  Agnostic  is  only  dog- 
Greek  for  "  don't  know,"  Rt^d  we  have 
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DO  taste  to  be  called  "don't  knows."  science  confronts  all  their  asseitions. 
The  Spectator  calls  us  Agnostics,  but  But  how  whimsical  is  it  to  tell  us  that 
that  is  only  by  way  of  prejudice.  Our  religion,  which  cannot  find  any  resting- 
leligion  does  not  consist  in  a  compre-  place  iu  theology  or  ontology,  is  to  find 
faensive  negation  ;  we  are  not  forever  its  true  home  in  the  Everlasting  No ! 
replying  to  the  theological  problem  ;  we  That  which  is  defecated  to  a  pure  trans- 
are  quite  unconcerned  by  the  theological  parency  can  never  supply  a  religion  to 
problem,  and  have  something  that  we  any  human  being  but  a  philosopher  con- 
do  care  for,  and  do  know.  Englishmen  structing  a  system.  It  is  (]uite  conceiv- 
are  Europeans,  and  many  of  them  are  able  that  religion  is  to  end  with  theology, 
Christians,  and  they  usually  prefer  to  call  and  both  might  in  the  course  of  evolution 
themselves  Englishmen,  Christians,  or  become  an  anachronism.  But  if  religion 
the  like,  rather  than  non-Asiatics  or  anti-  there  is  still  to  be,  it  cannot  be  found  in 
Mohammedans.  Some  people  still  prefer  this  No-man's-land  and  Know-nothing 
to  call  themselves  Protestants  rather  creed.  Better  bury  religion  at  once  than 
than  Christiana,  but  the  taste  is  dying  let  its  ghost  walk  uneasy  in  our  dreams, 
out,  except  among  Irish  Orangemen,  The  true  lesson  is  that  we  must  hark 
and  even  the  Nonconformist  newspaper  back,  and  leave  the  realm  of  cause.  The 
has  been  induced  by  Mr.  Matthew  accident  of  religion  has  been  mistaken 
Arnold  to  drop  its  famous  motto  ;  "  The  for  the  essence  of  religion.  The  essence 
dissidence  of  Dissent,  and  the  Protes-  of  religion  is  not  to  answer  a  question, 
tantisro  of  the  Protestant  religion."  but  to  govern  and  unite  men  and  socie- 
For  a  man  to  say  that  his  religion  is  Ag-  ties  by  giving  them  common  beliefs  and 
nosiicism  is  simply  the  sceptical  equiva-  duties.  Theologies  tried  to  do  this,  and 
lent  of  saying  that  his  religion  is  Protes-  long  did  it,  by  resting  on  certain  an- 
tantism.  Both  mean  that  his  religion  is  swers  to  certain  questions.  ,The  progress 
to  deny  and  to  differ.  But  this  is  not  of  thought  has  upset  one  answer  after 
religion-  The  business  of  religion  is  to  another,  and  now  the  final  verdict  of 
affirm  and  to  unite,  and  nothing  can  be  philosophy  is  that  all  the  answers  are 
religion  but  that  which  at  once  affirms  unmeaning,  and  that  no  rational  answer 
truth  and  unites  men.  can  be  given.  It  follows  then  that 
The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  questions  and  answers,  both  but  the  ac- 
show  that  Agnosticism,  though  a  valid  cident  of  religion,  must  both  be  given 
and  final  answer  to  the  theological  or  up.  A  base  of  belief  and  duty  must  be 
ontological  problem — "  what  is  the  ul-  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  when  this  has 
timate  cause  of  the  world  and  of  man  ?"  been  found,  then  again  religion  will  suc- 
— is  not  a  religion  nor  the  shadow  of  a  re-  ceed  in  governing  and  uniting  men. 
ligion.  It  offers  none  of  the  rudimentsor  Where  is  this  base  to  be  found  ?  Since 
elements  of  religion,  and  religion  is  not  the  realm  of  Cause  has  failed  to  give  us 
to  be  found  in  that  line  at  all.  It  is  the  foothold,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the 
mere  dissembodied  spirit  of  dead  relig-  realm  of  Law — social,  moral,  and  mental 
ion  :  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  the  law,  and  not  merely  physical.  Religion 
ghost  of  religion.  Agnosticism,  perfect-  consists,  not  in  answering  certain  ques- 
ly  legitimate  as  the  true  answer  of  science  tions,  but  in  making  men  of  a  certain 
to  an  etlete  question,  has  shown  us  that  quality.  And  the  law,  moral,  mental, 
religion  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  social,  is  pre-eminently  the  field  wherein 
within  the  realm  of  Cause.  Having  men  may  be  governed  and  united.  Hence 
brought  us  to  the  answer,  "  no  cause  to  the  religion  of  Cause  there  succeeds 
that  we  know  of,"  it  is  laughable  to  call  the  religion  of  Law.  But  the  religion  of 
that  negation  religion.  Mr.  Mark  Patti-  Law  or  Science  is  Positivism, 
son,  one  of  the  acutest  minds  of  modem  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  criticise 
Oxford,  rather  oddly  says  that  the  idea  Mr.  Spencer's  memorable  essay,  except 
of  deity  has  now  been  "  defecated  tc  a  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  that 
pure  transparency."  The  evolution  which  is  a  sound  philosophical  conclu- 
philosophy  goes  a  step  further  and  defe-  sion  is  not  religion,  simply  by  reason 
cates  the  idea  of  cause  to  a  pure  trans-  that  it  relates  to  the  subject-matter  of 
parency.  Theology  and  ontology  alike  theology.  But  a  few  words  may  be  suf- 
end  in  the  Everlasting  No  with  which  fered  as  to  the  historical  erolutiqn-of  re-    1 
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Hgion,  To  many  persons  it  will  sound  visible  things  themselves — trees,  stones, 
rather  whimsical,  and  possibly  almost  a  rivers,  mountains,  earth,  fire,  stars,  sun, 
sneer,  to  trace  the  germs  of  religion  to  and  sky.  Some  of  the  most  abiding  and 
the  ghost-theory.  Our  friends  of  the  powerful  of  all  religions  have  consisted 
Psychical  Research  will  prick  up  their  m  elaborate  worship  of  these  physical  ob- 
ears,  and  expect  to  be  taken  au  grand  jects  treated  frankly  as  physical  objecls, 
siriaix.  But  the  conception  is  a  thor-  without  trace  of  ghost,  spirit,  or  god. 
oughly  solid  one,  and  of  most  suggestive  To  say  nothing  of  fire-worship,  river, 
kind.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  hypothesis  and  tree-worship,  the  venerable  religion 
of  quasi-human  immaterial  spirits  work-  of  China,  far  the  most  vast  of  all  sys- 
ing  within  and  behind  familiar  phenome-  tematic  religions,  is  wholly  based  on 
na  did  take  its  rise  from  the  idea  of  the  reverence  for  Earth,  Sky,  and  ancestors 
other  self  which  the  imagination  contin-  treated  objectively,  and  not  as  the 
ually  presents  to  the  early  reflections  of  abode  of  subjective  immaterial  spirits. 
man.  And,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  phe-  Hence  the  origin  of  religion  is  to  be 
nomena  of  dreams,  and  the  gradual  sought  in  the  countless  ages  before  the 
construction  of  a  theory  of  ghosts,  is  a  rise  of  theology  ;  before  spirits,  ghosts, 
very  impressive  and  vivid  form  of  the  or  gods  ever  look  definite  form  in  the 
notion  of  the  other  self.  It  would,  I  human  mind.  The  primitive  uncultured 
think,  be  wrong  to  assert  that  it  is  the  man  frankly  worshipped  external  objects 
only  form  of  the  notion,  and  one  can  in  love  and  in  fear,  ascribing  to  them 
hardly  suppose  that  Mr.  Spencer  would  quasi  human  powers  and  feelings.  All 
limit  himself  to  that.  But,  in  any  case,  that  we  read  about  Animism,  ghosts,  spir- 
the  construction  of  a  cohecent  theory  of  its,  and  universal  ideas  of  godhead  in  tnis 
ghosts  is  a  typical  instance  of  a  belief  in  truly  primitive  stage  are  metaphysical 
a  quasi-human  spirit-world.  Glorify  and  assumptions  of  men  trying  to  read  the 
amplify  this  idea,  and  apply  it  to  the  ideas  of  later  epochs  into  the  facts  of  an 
whole  of  nature,  and  we  get  a  god-world,  earlier  epoch.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
a  multitude  of  superhuman  divine  than  that  man  everywhere  started  with 
spirits.  a  simple  worship  of  natural  oujects. 
That  is  the  philosophical  explanation  And  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  future  of 
of  the  rise  of  theology,  of  the  peopling  religion  is  decisive.  The  religion  of 
of  Nature  with  divine  spirits.  But  does  man  in  the  vast  cycles  of  primitive  ages 
it  explain  the  rise  of  Religion  ?  No,  for  was  reverence  for  Nature  as  influencing 
theology  and  religion  are  not  contermi-  Man,  The  religion  of  man  in  ^the  vast 
nous.  Mr,  Spencer  has  unwittingly  cycles  that  are  to  come  will  be  the  rever- 
conceded  to  the  divines  that  which  they  cnce  for  Humanity  as  supported  by  Na- 
assume  so  confidently — that  theology  is  ture.  The  religion  of  man  in  the  twenty 
the  same  thing  as  religion,  and  that  there  or  thirty  centuries  of  Theology  was  rev- 
was  no  religion  at  all  until  there  was  a  erence  for  the  assumed  authors  or  con- 
belief  in  superhuman  spirits  within  and  trollers  of  Nature-  But,  that  assumption 
behind  Nature,  This  is  obviously  an  having  broken  up,  religion  does  not 
oversight.  We  have  to  go  very  much  break  up  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it 
farther  back  for  the  genesis  of  religion,  enters  on  a  far  greater  and  more  potent 
There  were  countless  centuries  of  lime,  career,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  emotions 
and  there  were,  and  there  are,  countless  of  the  human  heart  are  now  combined 
millions  of  men  for  whom  no  doctrine  of  with  the  certainty  of  scientific  knowl- 
superhuman  spirits  ever  took  coherent  edge.  The  final  religion  of  enlightened 
form.  In  all  these  ages  and  races,  prob-  man  is  the  systematized  and  scientific 
ably  by  far  the  most  numerous  that  our  form  of  the  spontaneous  religion  of  nat- 
planet  has  witnessed,  there  was  religion  ural  man.  Both  rest  on  the  same  ele- 
in  all  kinds  of  definite  form,  Comte  ments — belief  in  the  Power  which  con- 
calls  it  Fetichism — terms  are  not  impor-  trots  his  life,  and  grateful  reverence  for 
tant :  roughly,  we  may  call  it  Nature-  the  Power  so  acknowledged.  The  prim- 
worship.  The  religion  in  all  these  types  itive  man  thought  that  Power  to  be  the 
was  the  belief  and  worship  not  of  spirits  object  of  Nature  affecting  Man.  The 
of  any  kind,  not  of  any  immaterial,  imag-  cultured  man  knows  that  Power  to  be 
ined  being i>»f/ir  things,  but  of  the  actual  Humanity  itself,    controlling  and  con- 
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trolled  by  nature  according  to  natural 
law.  The  transitional  and  perpetualiy 
changing  creed  of  Theology  has  been  an 
interlude.  Agnosticism  has  uttered  its 
epilogue.  But  Agnosticism  is  no  more 
religion  than  differentiation  or  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis  is  religion. 

We  have  only  to  see  what  are  the  ele- 
nents  and  ends  of  religion  to  recognize 
that  wc  cannot  find  it  in  the  negative 
and  the  unknown.  In  any  reasonable 
use  of  language  religion  implies  some 
kind  of  belief  in  a  Power  outside  our- 
selves, some  kind  of  awe  and  gratitude 
felt  for  that  Power,  some  kind  of  influ- 
ence.cxerled  by  it  over  our  lives.  There 
are  always  in  some  sort  these  three  ele- 
ments— belief,  worship,  conduct.  A  re- 
ligion which  gives  us  nothing  in  particu- 
lar to  believe,  nothing  as  an  object  of  awe 
and  gratitude,  which  has  no  special  rela- 
tion to  human  duty,  is  not  a  religion  at 
all.  It  may  be  formula,  a  generaliza- 
tion, a  logical  postulate  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
religion.  The  universal  presence  of  the 
unknowable  (or  rather  ot  the  unknown) 
substratum  is  not  a  religion.  It  is  a 
logical  postulate,  You  may  call  it,  if 
you  please,  the  first  axiom  of  science,  a 
law  of  the  human  mind,  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter the  universal  postulate  of  philosophy. 
But  try  it  by  every  test  which  indicates 
religion  and  you  will  find  it  wanting. 

The  points  which  the  Unknowable  has 
in  common  with  the  object  of  any  relig- 
ion are  very  slight  and  superficial.  As 
the  universal  substratum  it  has  some 
analogy  with  other  superhuman  objects 
of  worship.  But  Force,  Gravitation, 
Atom,  Undulation,  Vibration,  and  other 
abstract  notions  have  much  the  same 
kind  of  analogy,  but  nobody  ever 
dreamed  of  a  religion  of  gravitation,  or 
the  worship  of  molecules.  The  Unknow- 
able has  managed  to  get  itself  spelled 
with  a  capital  U ;  butCarlyle  taught  us 
to  spell  the  Everlasting  No  with  capi- 
tals also.  The  Unknowable  is  do 
doubt  mysterious,  and  Godhead  is  mys- 
terious. It  certainly  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  wonder,  and  the  Trinity  appeals 
to  the  sense  of  wonder.  It  suggests 
vague  and  infinite  extension,  as  does 
the  idea  of  deity  :  but  then  Time  and 
Space  equally  suggest  vague  and  itifinite 
extension.  Yet  no  one  but  a  delicious 
Kantist  ever  professed  that  Time  and 
Space  were  his  religion.     These  seem  all 


the  qualities  which  the  Unknowable  has 
in  common  with  objects  of  worship — 
ubiquity,  mystery,  and  immensity.  But 
these  qualities  it  shares  with  some  other 
postulates  of  thought. 

But  try  it  by  all  the  other  recognized 
tests  of  religion.  Religion  is  not  made 
up  of  wonder,  or  of  a  vague  sense  of 
immensity,  unsatisfied  yearning  after  in- 
finity. Theology,  seeking  a  refuge  in  the 
unintelligiblei*as  no  doubt  accustomed 
this  generation  to  imagine  that  a  yearn- 
ing after  infinity  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  religion.  But  that  is  a  meta- 
physical disease  of  the  age.  And  there 
is  no  reason  that  philosophers  should 
accept  this  hysterical  piece  of  transcen- 
dentalism, and  assume  that  they  have 
found  the  field  of  religion  when  they 
have  found  a  field  for  unquenchable 
yearning  after  infinity.  Wonder  has  its 
place  in  religion,  and  so  has  mystery  ; 
but  it  is  a  subordinate  place.  The 
roots  and  fibres  of  religion  are  to  be 
found  in  love,  awe,  sympathy,  gratitude, 
consciousness  of  inferiority  and  of  de- 
pendence, community  of  will,  accept- 
ance of  control,  manifestation  of  pur- 
pose, reverence  for  majesty,  goodness, 
creative  energy,  and  life.  Where  these 
things  are  not,  religion  is  not. 

Let  us  take  each  one  of  these  three 
elements  of  religion — belief,  worship, 
conduct — and  try  them  all  in  turn  as 
applicable  to  the  Unknowable.  How 
mere  a  phrase  must  any  religion  be  of 
which  neither  belief,  nor  worship,  nor 
conduct  can  be  spoken  !  Imagine  a  re- 
ligion which  can  have  no  believers,  be- 
cause, ex  hypotlusi  its  adepts  are  forbid- 
den to  believe  anything  about  it.  Im- 
agine a  religion  which  excludes  the  idea 
of  worship,  because  its  sole  dogma  is 
the  infinity  of  Nothingness.  Although 
the  Unknowable  is  logically  said  to  be 
Something,  yet  the  something  of  which 
we  neither  know  nor  conceive  anything 
is  practically  nothing.'  Lastly,  imagine 
a  religion  which  can  have  no  relation  to 
conduct ;  for  obviously  the  Unknowable 
can  give  us  no  intelligible  help  to  con- 
duct, and  ex  vi  termini  can  have  no  bear- 
ing on  conduct.  A  religion  which  could 
not  make  any  one  better,  which  would 
leave  the  human  heart  and  human  society 
just  as  it  found  them,  which  left  no  foot- 
hold for  devotion,  and  none  for  faith ; 
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no  temples,  no  piiests,  no  teachers,  no  it  out  of  the  Equator.  We  know  some- 
rites,  no  morality^  no  beauty,  no  hope,  thin);  of  the  Equator^  it  influences  sea- 
no  consolation  ;  which  is  summed  up  in  men,  equatorial  peoples,  and  geographers 
one  dogma— the  Unknowable  is  every-  not  a  little,  and  we  all  hesitate,  as  was 
where,  and  Evolution  is  its  prophet — ■  once  said,  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
this  is  indeed  "  to  defecate  religion  to  a  the  Equator.  But  would  it  be  blasphe- 
pure  transparency."  my  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Un- 
The  growing  weakness  of  religion  has  knowable  ?  Our  minds  are  a  blank  about 
long  been  that  it  is  being  thrust  inch  it.  As  to  acknowledging  the  Unknow- 
by  inch  off  the  platform  of  Knowledge  ;  able,  or  trusting  in  it,  or  feeling  its  influ- 
and  we  watch  with  sympathy  the  des-  ence  over  us,  or  paying  gratitude  to  it, 
perate  efforts  of  all  religious  spirits  to  or  conforming  our  lives  to  it,  or  look- 
maintain  the  relations  between  knowl-  ing  to  it  for  help— the  use  of  such  words 
edge  and  religion.  And  now  it  hears  the  about  it  is  unmeaning.  We  can  wonder 
invitation  of  Evolution  to  abandon  the  at  it,  as  the  child  wonders  at  the 
domain  of  knowledge,  and  to  migrate  "  twinkling  star."  and  that  is  all.  It  is 
to  the  domain  of  no-knowledge.  The  a  religion  only  to  stare  at. 
true  Rock  of  Ages,  says  the  philosopher.  Religion  is  not  a  thing  of  star-gazing 
is  the  Unknowable.  To  the  eye  of  and  staring,  but  of  life  and  action. 
Faith  all  things  are  henceforth  dKara-  And  the  condition  of  any  such  effect  on 
Xtfrpia,  as  Cicero  calls  it.  The  paradox  our  lives  and  our  hearts  is  some  sort  of 
would  hardly  be  greater  if  we  were  told  vital  quality  in  that  which  is  the  object 
that  true  religion  consisted  in  unlimited  of  the  religion.  The  mountains,  sun. 
Vice.  or  sky  which  untutored  man  worships  is 
■  What  is  religion  for  ?  Why  do  we  thought  to  have  some  sort  of  vital 
want  it  ?  And  what  do  we  expect  it  to  quality,  some  potency  of  the  kind  pos- 
do  for  us?  If  it  can  give  us  no  sure  sessed  by  organic  beings.  When  moun- 
ground  for  our  mindstorest  on,  nothing  tain,  sun,  and  sky  cease  to  have  this 
to  purify  the  heart,  to  eialt  the  sense  of  vital  potency,  educated  man  ceases  to 
sympathy,  to  deepen  our  sense  of  beauty,  worship  them.  Of  course  all  sorts  and 
to  strengthen  our  resolves,  to  chasten  us  conditions  of  divine  spirits  are  assumed 
into  resignation,  and  to  kindle  a  spirit  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  have  this 
of  self-sacrifice — what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  quality,  and  hence  the  tremendous  force 
The  Unknowable,  ex  kypolkesi,  can  do  exerted  by  all  religions  of  divine  spirits, 
none  of  these  things.  The  object  of  Philosophy  and  the  euthanasia  of  theol- 
all  religion,  in  any  known  variety  of  ogy  have  certainly  reduced  this  vital 
religion,  has  invariably  had  some  quasi-  quality  to  a  minimum  in  our  day,  and  I 
human  and  sympathetic  relation  to  man  suppose  Dean  Mansel's  Bampton  Lecl- 
and  human  life.  It  follows  from  the  ures  touched  the  low- water  mark  of  vital- 
very  meaning  of  religion  that  it  could  ity  as  predicated  of  the  Divine  Being, 
not  effect  any  of  its  work  without  such  Of  all  modem  theologians,  the  Dean 
quality  or  relation.  It  would  be  hardly  came  the  nearest  to  the  Evolution  nega- 
sane  to  make  a  religion  out  of  the  Equa-  tion.  But  there  is  a  gulf  which  sepa- 
tor  or  the  Binomial  theorem.  Whether  rates  even  his  all-negative  deity  from  Mr. 
it  was  the  religion  of  the  lowest  savage,  Spencer's  impersonal,  unconscious,  un- 
of  the  Polytheist,  or  of  the  Hegelian  thinking,  and  unthinkable  Energy. 
Theist ;  whether  the  object  of  the  wor-  Knowledg--  is  of  course  wholly  within 
ship  were  a  river,  the  Moon,  the  Sky,  the  sphere  of  the  Known,  Our  mor^l 
Apollo,  Thor,  God,  or  First  Cause,  there  and  social  science  is,  of  course,  within 
has  always  been  some  chain  of  sympathy  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  Moral  and 
— influence  on  the  one  side,  and  venera-  social  well-being,  moral  and  social  edu- 
lion  on  the  other.  However  rudimentary,  cation,  progress,  perfection  naturally 
there  must  be  a  belief  in  some  Power  in-  rest  on  moral  and  social  science.  Civil- 
tluencing  the  believer,  and  whose  influ-  ization  rests  on  moral  and  social  proj;- 
ence  he  repays  with  awe  and  gratitude  ress.  And  happiness  can  only  be 
and  a  desire  to  conform  his  life  thereto,  secured  by  both.  But  if  religion  has 
Buttomakearelicionoutof theUnknpw-  its  sphere  in  the  Unknown  and  Un- 
able is  far  more  extravagant  than  to  make  knowable,  it  is  thereby  outside 
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field  of  the   Known.     In   other  vords  tative  face,  and  sajrs,  "  Oh  !  wise  and 

Religion  (of  the  Unknowable  type)   is  great  Master,  what  is  religion  7"  And  he 

ex  kypothesi  outside  the  sphere  of  knowl-  tells  that  child.  It  is  tlie  presence  of  the 

edge,  of  civilization,  of  social  discipline.  Unknowable.      "But  what,"  asks  the 

of  morality,  of  progress,  and  of  happi-  child,    "am   I    to   believe  about  it?" 

ness.     It  has  no  part  or  parcel  in  human  "  Believe  that  you  can  never  know  any- 

tife.     It   fills    a   brief    and    mysterious  Ihingabout  it."  But  how  am  I  to  learn  to 

chapter  in  a  system  of  philosophy.  do  my  duty  ?"    "  Oh  !  for  duty  you  must 

By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them  turn  to  the  known,  to  m»ral  and  social 

is   true  of  all  sorts  of  religion.     And  science."      And  a  mother  wrung  with 

what  arc  the  fruits  of  the  Unknowable  agony  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  or  the 

but  the  Dead  Sea  apples  ?     Obviously  wife  crushed  by  the  death  of  her  chil- 

it  can  teach  us  nothing,  influence  us  in  dren's  father,  or  the  helpless 'and  the 

nothing,  for  the  absolutely  incalculable  oppressed,    the  poor  and    the    needy, 

and  unintelligible  can  give   us   neither  men,  women,  and  children,  in  sorrow, 

ground   for  action   nor  thoueht.     Nor  doubt,  and  want,  longing  for  something 

can  it  touch  any  one  of  our  feelings  but  to  comfott  them  and  to  guid:  them, 

that  of  wonder,  mystery,  and  sense  of  hu-  something  to  believe  in,  to  hope  for,  to 

man  helplessness.     Helpless,  objectless,  love,  and  to  worship — they  come  to  our 

apathetic  wonder  at  an   inscrutable  in-  philosopher  and  they  say,  "  Your  men 

finity  may  be  attractive  to  a  metaphysi-  of  science  have  routed  our  priests,  and 

cai  divine  ;  but  it  does  not  sound  like  a  have  silenced  our  old  teachers.     What 

working  force  in  the  world.     Does  the  religious  faith  do  you   give  us  in   its 

Evolutionist    commune    with   the   Un-  place?"      And  the  philosopher  replies 

knowable  in   the  secret   silence  of  his  (his  full  heart  bleeding  for  them)  and  he 

chamber  ?     Does  he  meditate  on  it,  say-  says,  "  Think  on  the  Unknowable." 

ing,  in  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  And  in  the  hour  of  pain,  danger,  or 

your  strength  ?     One  would  like  to  see  death,   can   any  one  think  of  the  Un- 

ihe  new  Imitatio  Ignoti.     It  was  said  of  knowable,   hopie  anything   of   the   Un- 

old,  Ignotum  omtte  pro  magnifico.     But  knowable,  or  find  any  consolation  there- 

the  new  version  is  to  be  Ignotum  omne  in  ?     Altars  might  be  built  to  some  Un- 

pro  divine.  known  God,  conceived  as  a  real  being. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  knowing  us,  though  not  known  by  us 

the  Evolutionist's  day  is  consecrated  to  yet.    But  altars  to  the  unknowable  infin- 

seeking  the   Unknowable  in  a  devout  ity,  even  metaphorical   altars,  are   im- 

way.   and  what  the    religious  exercises  possible,  for  this  unknown  can  never  be 

might  be.    How  does  the  man  of  science  known,  and  we  have  not  the  smallest  rea- 

approacb  the  All-Nothingness  ?  and  the  son  to  imagine  that  it  either  knew  us,  or 

microscopist,  and  the  embyrologist,  and  affects  us,  or  anybody,  or  anything.     As 

the  vivisection ist  ?     What  do  they  leain  the  Unknowable  cannot  bring  men  to- 

about  it,  what  strength  or  comfort  does  gether  in  a  common  belief,  or  For  com- 

it  give   them  ?     Nothing— nothing  :   it  mon  purposes,  or  kindred  feeling,  it  can 

is    an    ever-prcsen:    conundrum   to   be  no  more  unite  men  than  the  precession 

everlastingly  given  up,  and  perpetually  of  the  equinoxes  can  unite  Ibem.     So 

to  be  asked  of  one's  self  and  one's  neigh-  there  can  never  be  congregations  of  Un- 

bors,    but  without  waiting  for   the  an-  knowable  worshippers,  norchurchesded- 

swer.      Tantalus    and    Sisyphus    bore  icated   to  the   Holy   Unknowable,    nor 

their  insoluble  tasks,  and  the  Evolution-  images  nor  symbols  of  the  Unknowable 

ist   carries    about  his  riddle  without  an  mystery.     Yes  !  there  is  one  symbol  of 

answer,  his  unquenchable  thirst  to  know  the     Infinite     Unknowable,     and    it    is 

that  which  he  only  knows  he  can  never  perhaps  the  most  definite  and   ultimate 

know.     Quisque   sues   patimur   Manes,  word   that  can   be  said  about  it.     The 

But    Tantalus   and   Sisyphus    called   it  precise  and  yet  inexhaustible  language 

Hell  and  the  retribution  of  the  Gods,  of  mathematics  enables  us  to  express. 

The   Evolutionist  calls  it  Religion,  and  in   a  common    algebraic    formula,    the 

one  might  almost  say  Paradise.  exact    combination    of    the     unknown 

A  child  comes  up  to  our  Evolutionist  raised  to  its  highest  power  of  infinity. 
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have   the   beginning  and    perhaps   the  ion  to  the  unknowable  is  only  the  last 

end  of   a  symbolism    for  the   religion  step  in  the  process  which  has  gradually 

of  the  Infinite  Unknowable.     Schools,  reduced  leligion  to  an  incomprehensible 

academies,  temples  of  the  Unknowable,  minimum.     And  this  has  been  the  woilc 

there  cannot   be.     But  where  two    or  of   theologians    obstinately    fighting    a 

three  are  gathered  together  to  worship  losing  battle,  and  withdrawing  at  every 

the    Unknowable,    there  the  algebraic  defeat  into  a  more  impregnable  and  nar* 

formula  may  suffice  to  give  form  to  their  rower  fastness.    They  have  thrown  over 

emotions :  they  may  be  heard  to  pro>  one  after  another  the  claims  of  religion 

fess  their  unwearying  belief  in  (x"),  even  and  the  attributes  of  divinity.    They  are 

if  no  weak  brother  with  ritualist  tenden-  so  hopeless  of  continuing  the  contest  on 

cies  be  heard  to  cry,  "O  x",  love  us,  the  open   field  of  the  known  that  they 

help  us,  make  us  one  with  thee  !' '  more  and  more  seek  to  withdraw  to  the 

These  things  have  their  serious  side,  cloud-world  of  the  transcendental.  They 
and  suggest  the  real  difficulties  in  the  are  so  terribly  afraid  of  an  anthropomor- 
way  of  the  theory.  The  alternative  is  phic  God  that  they  have  sublimated  him 
this  :  Is  religion  a  mode  of  answering  a  into  a  metaphorical  expression — "  defe- 
question  in  ontology,  or  is  it  an  institu-  catedtheideatoapuretransparency,"  as 
tion  for  affecting  human  hfe  by  acting  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  puts  it. 
on  the  human  spirit  ?  If  it  be  the  lat-  Dean  Mansel  is  separated  from  Mr. 
ter,  then  there  can  he  no  religion  of  the  Spencer  by  degree,  not  in  kind.  And 
Unknowable,  and  the  sphere  of  religion  now  they  are  pushed  by  Evolution  into 
must  be  sought  elsewhere  in  the  Know-  the  abyss,  and  are  solemnly  assured 
able.  We  may  accept  with  the  utmost  that  the  reconciliation  of  Religion  and 
confidence  all  that  the  evolution  philos-  Science  is  ejected  by  this  religion  of  the 
•  ophy  asserts  and  denies  as  to  the  per-  Unknowable — \\\\s  ehimara  ^mtinaiu  in 
petual  indications  of  an  ultimate  energy,  vacuo.  Their  Infinites  and  their  In- 
omnipresent  and  unlimited,  and,  so  far  comprehensibles,  their  Absolute  and 
as  we  can  see,  of  inscrutable  mysterious-  their  Unconditioned,  have  brought  them 
ness.  That  lemains  an  ultimate  scien-  to  this.  It  is  only  one  step  from  the 
tific  idea,  one  no  doubt  of  profound  im-  sublime  to  the  unknowable, 
portaoce.  But  why  should  this  idea  be  Practically,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
dignified  with  the  name  of  religion,  when  lives  of  men  and  women  in  the  battle  of 
it  has  not  one  of  the  elements  of  relig-  life,  the  Absolute  and  Unconditioned 
ion,  except  infinity  and  mystery  ?  The  Godhead  of  learned  divines  is  very 
hallowed  name  of  religion  has  meant,  in  much  the  same  thing  as  the  Absolute 
a  thousand  languages,  man's  deepest  Unknowable.  You  may  rout  a  logician 
convictions,  his  surest  hopes,  the  most  by  a  "  pure  transparency,"  but  you  can- 
sacred  yearnings  of  his  heart,  that  which  not  check  vice,  crime,  and  war  by  it,  nor 
can  bind  in  brotherhood  generations  of  train  up  men  and  women  in  holiness  and 
men,  comfort  the  fatherless  and  the  truth.  And  the  set  of  all  modem  iheol- 
widow,  uphold  the  martyr  at  the  stake,  ogy  is  away  from  the  anthropomorphic 
and  the  hero  in  his  long  battle.  Why  and  into  the  Absolute.  In  trying  to  save 
retain  this  magnificent  word,  rich  with  a  religion  of  the  spirit-world  theologi- 
tbe  associations  of  all  that  is  great,  pure,  ans  are  abandoning  all  religion  of  the 
and  lovely  in  human  nature,  if  it  is  to  be  real  world  ;  they  are  turning  religion  in- 
henceforth  limited  to  an  idea,  that  can  to  formulas  and  phrases,  and  are  taking 
only  be  expressed  by  the  formula  (x")  ;  out  of  ii  all  power  over  life,  duty,  and 
and  which  by  the  hypothesis  can  have  society. 

nothing  to  do  with  either  knowledge,  I  say,  in  a  word,  unless  religion  iE  to 
belief,  sympathy,  hope,  life,  duly,  or  be  anthropomorphic,  there  can  be  no 
happiness .'  It  is  not  religion,  this.  It  working  religion  at  all.  How  strange  is 
is  a  logician's  artifice  to  escape  from  an  this  new  cry,  sprung  up  in  our  own  gen- 
awkward  dilemma.  eralion,  that  religion  is  dishonored  by 

One  word  in  conclusion  to  those  who  being     anthropomorphic  !       Fetichism, 

wonld   see   religion   a   working   reality,  Polytheism,     Confucianism,     Mediaeval 

and  not  a  logical  artifice.     The  startling  Christianity,  and  Bible  Puritanism  hai 
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all  owed  their  strength  and  dominion  to  and  the  certainly  known,  to  the  religion 

that  fact.  Yqu  can  have  no  religion  with-  of  Realism.     It  must  give  up  explaining 

out  kinship,  sympathy,  relation  of  some  the  Universe,  and   content   itself   with 

human  kind  between  the  believer,  wor-  explaining  human  life.    Humanity  is  the 

shipper,  servant,  and  the  object  of  his  grandest  object  of  reverence  within  the 

belief,   veneration,   and    service.     The  region  of  the  real  and  the  known,  Hu- 

Meo-Theisms  have  all  the  same  mortal  manity  with  the  World  on  which  it  rests 

weakness    that    the    Unknowable    has.  as  its  base  and  environment.     Religion, 

They   oCFer  no  kinship,   sympathy,   or  having  failed  in  the  superhuman  world, 

relation    whatever  between   worshipper  retums  to  the  human  world.  Here  relig- 

and  worshipped.     They  too  are  logical  ion  can  find  again  all  its  certainty,  all 

formulas  begotten  in  controversy,  dwell-  its  depth   of   human   sympathy,  all  its 

ing  apart  from  man  and  the  world.     If  claim  to  command  and  reward  the  pur- 

the  formula  of  the  Unknowable  is  (x")  eat  self-sacrifice  and  love.     We  can  take 

or    the    Unknown    raised    to    infinity,  our  place  again  with  all  the  great  relig- 

theirs  is  («x),  some   unknown   expres-  ions  spirits  who  have  ever  moulded  tRe 

sion  of  Infinity.     Neither  {x")  nor  (nx)  faith  and  life  of  men,  and  we  find  our- 

will  ever  make  good  men  and  women.  selves  in  harmony  with  the  devout  of 

If  we  leave  the  region  of  formulas  and  everyfailh  whoaremanfuUybattlingwith 

go  back  to  the  practical  effect  of  religion  sin  and  discord.  The  way  for  us  is  the 

on  human  conduct,  we  must  be  driven  clearer  as  we  find  the  religion  of  Spir- 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  future  of  reltg-  itism.  in  its  long  and  restless  evolution 

ion  is  to  be,  not  only  what  every  real  of  thirty  centuries,  ending  in  the  legiti- 

religion  has  ever  been,  anthropomorphic  mate  deduction,  the  religion  of  the  Un* 

— but  frankly  anthropic.  The  attempted  knowable,  a  paradox  as  memorable  as 

religion  of  Spiritism  has  lost  one  after  any  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 

another  every  resource  of  a  real  religion.  The  alternative  is  very  plain.     Shall  we 

until  risu  solvuntur  tabula,  and  it  ends  cling  to  a    religion    of    Spiritism    when 

in  a  religion  of  Nothingism.     It  is  the  philosophy  is  whittling  away  spirit  to 

Nemesis  of  Faith  in  spiritual  abstrac-  Nothing  ?    Or  shall  we  accept  a  religion 

tions  and  figments.    The  hypothesis  has  of  Realism,  where  all  the  great  traditions 

burst,  and  leaves  the  Void.     The  future  and   functions  of.  religion   are  retained 

will  have  then  to  return  to  the  Knowable  unbroken  ?  — Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  INTROSPECTION. -TWO  RECENT  JOURNALS. 


"For  the  rest,"  wrote  Maurice  de  bends  any  mathematical  certainty  what- 
Guirin,  at  a  moment  of  utter  discour-  ever,  is  more  advanced  in  the  under- 
agement,  when  the  poetic  faculty  within  standing  of  the  true  than  the  finest  im- 
him  seemed  to  be  ebbing  away,  leaving  agination.  He  has  acquired  an  inviola- 
nothing  behind  it,  "for  the  rest,  what  ble  possession  in  the  domain  of  the 
does  it  matter  whether,  what  we  call  im-  intelligence,  in  which  we  may  dwell  to 
agination,  poetry,  leaves  .me  or  stays  all  eternity,  whereas  the  poet  is  hunted 
with  me  ?  Whether  it  goes  or  comes,  from  exile  to  exile,  and  will  never  have 
the  course  of  my  destiny  is  the  same  ;  any  settled  home." 
and  whether  I  have  divined  it  or  not  This  doubt  of  Maurice  de  Gu^rin's 
from  below,  I  shall  none  the  less  one  implies  a  conflict  which  is  perpetually 
day  behold  what  is  reserved  for  me.  repeating  itself  in  natures  like  his,  and 
Ought  I  not  rather,  forgetting  all  these  which  is  but  an  echo  of  one  of  the  great- 
anxieties,  to  apply  myself  to  extend-  est  controversies  of  humanity.  How 
ing  the  range  of  my  positive  knowl-  prone  has  the  world  always  been,  how 
edge,  ought  I  not  to  prefer  the  least  ready  is  it  still  to  find  new  arguments  as 
luminous  thread  of  certain  truth  to  the  old  fail,  whereby  to  exalt  knowledge 
the  vague  glimmerings  to  which  I  am  at  the  expense  of  feeling,  science  at  the 
too  often  lost  ?     The  man  who  appre-  expense  of  poetry  !     And  yet  so^^ntra-  ■ 
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dictory  have  been  the  common  opinions  in  words  a  few  more  of  Ihose  floating 
and  the  ultimate  action  of  mankind  on  and  impalpable  impressions  made  upon 
the  point  that  the  whole  course  of  the  mind  by  the -visible  world?  If  their 
human  development  has  been  one  long  work  tends  to  general  edification,  if  it 
testimony  to  the  importance  and  influ-  falls  in  witb  current  systems  and  helps 
ence  of  poetry,  broadly  conceived,  upon  to  beautify  and  subtilize  existing  prej- 
life.  The  share  of  the  poets,  that  is  to  udices,  it  may  win  an  easy  toleration  as 
say  of  the  men  of  exceptional  insight  one  more  aid  to  the  optimistic  beliefs 
and  fervor,  in  the  education  of  feeling,  which  the  ordinan'  man  loves  to  see  pre- 
and  thereby  in  the  gradual  transforma-  vail.  Bui  supposing  it  has  no  tendency 
don  of  human  action,  has  been  long  ago  to  edification  outside  those  few  minds 
admitted,  and  has.  taken  rank  as  a  com-  which  are  independent  o(  popular  philos- 
monplace.  There  arc  few  of  us  who  ophies,  supposing  its  content  is  one  of 
will  not  grant  with  Sidney  if  we  are  doubt,  its  tone  one  of  depression,  sup- 
challenged  that  "  as  virtue  is  the  most  posing  the  whole  aim  of  the  producers 
excellent  resting-place  for  all  worldly  has  been  merely  to  find  new  modes  of 
learning  to  make  his  end  of,  so  poetry,  expressing  feeling,  new  images  in  which 
being  the  most  familiar  to  teach  it,  and  to  embody  the  subtlest  and  most  fleeting 
most  princely  to  move  toward  it,  in  the  aspects  of  the  visible  world  ?  Where,  it 
most  excellent  work  is  the  most  excel-  is  often  asked,  shall  we  find  a  less  useful 
lent  workman."  Society,  with  all  her  and  less  dignified  mode  of  human  activ* 
easy  contempt  for  sentiment,  has  never  ity  ?  are  not  these  men  at  least  of  a  po- 
failed  to  gather  up  and  treasure  in  her  etical  race  which  maybe  safely  and  prof - 
bosom  the  great  utterances  of  human  itably  banished  from  the  Republic  of 
emotion,  and  has  shown  herself  at  least  thought  ? 

as  careful  of  the  spiritual  experience  of  So  it  comes  about  that  many  of  us 
an  Augustine  or  a  Dante  as  of  any  of  have  to  justify  our  favorite  books,  ajid 
the  discoveries  of  science.  find  a  reason,  if  we  can,  for  the  love 
Still,  although  indifferent  shapes,  this  which  is  in  us.  Will  not  our  jusli5cation 
doubt  of  Maurice  de  Gu6rin  as  to  the  take  some  such  line  as  the  following? 
value  of  the  poetical  gift  is  constantly  The  cffeets  of  experience  on  conscious- 
reasserting  itself  in  opinion,  as  the  forms  ness — it  is  in  the  study  of  these  that  all  ' 
of  poetical  expression  become  more  van-  philosophy  consists.  But  the  mass  of 
ous  and  complex.  The  poetical  tern-  mankindgetlittlefrom  philosophy  prop- 
perament  implie::  two  things,  sensitive-  er,  of  which  the  methods  are  scientific 
ness  to  impressions,  and  a  capacity  for  and  its  subject  the  broad  averages  and 
self-study.  But  the  ordinary  man  is  normal  states  of  consciousness.  Our 
naturally  distrustful  of  both.  His  inner  chief  lessons  are  learned  from  the  visible 
conviction,  justified  in  some  sort  by  the  spectacle  of  how  experience  affects  those 
whole  course  of  experience,  is  that  to  be  sensitive  impressionable  souls  between 
extremely  sensitive  to  impressions  tends  whom  and  nature  the  barriers  of  the  flesh 
to  make  a  man  their  slave,  and  that  in-  are  exceptionally  light  and  frail  ;  from 
trospection  weakens  all  the  springs  of  .  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  genius  ;  from 
aclion.  At  bottom  we  all  feel  that  it  is  all  those  striking  instances  of  sensibility, 
well  not  to  look  too  closely  into  exist-  those  raised  states  of  consciousness,  con- 
ence.  To  act  is  the  difficult  matter,  tact  with  which  develops  a  correspond- 
Those  who  like  the  great  poets  of  the  ing  passion  in  the  beholder.  With  every 
world  can  either  maintain  around  us  age  we  have  seen  the  capacities  and  re- 
"  the  infinite  illusion"  which  makes  sources  of  human  feeling  becoming 
action  easier,  or  stir  in  us  the  primal  wider  and  more  complex.  Associations 
sources  of  feeling  which  keep  human  between  experience  and  consciousness, 
nature  sweet,  are  welcome  and  neces-  which  were  once  thought  to  be  penna- 
sary.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  nent  and  necessary,  are  seen  to  be  merely 
thinkers  and  dreamers,  who,  without  provisional,  and  beneath  them  other  and 
any  supreme  magic  of  expression,  or  stronger  links  come  into  view.  And  in 
any  definite  message,  make  it  their  the  Study  of  these  successive  modifica- 
whole  aim  either  to  unravel  the  tan-  tions  of  the  mind  mankind  has  been 
gte  of  their  own  spirit,  ortocatchandfix  growing  more  and  more  deaperateb 
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terested.  The  more  light,  we  have  Nemesis  on  the  individual.  The  man 
come  to  feel,  is  thrown  upon  the  evolu-  tormented  and  bewildered  by  Nature's 
lion  of  human  thought,  the  vaster  be-  hardest  problems  may  often  ignore,  and 
comes  our  future,  the  clearer  our  pres-  destroy  himself  by  ignoring,  some  of 
ent.  '  those  answers  to  the  commoner  puzzles 
Such  a  belief  naturally  adds  enor-  of  life  and  duty  which  have  been  wrung 
mously  to  the  importance  of  the  whole  from  her  long  ago  by  human  effort  and 
literature  of  feeling.  It  makes  us  value  experiment.  But  the  individual  passes 
not  only  the  men  who,  like  Wordsworth,  with  all  his  errors  and  passions,  and  his 
make  emotion  a  means  of  education,  work  remains.  Let  him  only  have  felt 
who  are  inspired  by  the  didactic  pas-  more  vividly  and  more  variously  than 
sion,  and  endeavor  to  apply  the  energy  the  rest  of  us — he  will  have  added  his 
of  Iheir  feeling  to  the  common  needs  of  mite  to  our  knowledge  of  what  man  is 
life,  but  also  the  men  like  Senancour,  and  may  be,  he  will  have  rescued  one 
whose  whole  aim  is  but  to  feel  and  to  more  fragment  of  the  mind  from  noih- 
express,  and  much  of  whose  work  may  ingness  and  silence.  The  multitude 
Sout  our  most  cherished  beliefs.  In  an  may  blame  and  pass  him  by,  but  to  the 
age  of  dissolving  creeds  and  systems  it  few  he  will  bring  added  knowledge  and 
is  more  and  more  important  to  gather  new  sympathies,  and  their  gratitude 
up  every  deep  and  genuine  impression  should  not  fail  him. 
made  by  life  and  nature  upon  the  human  Modern  times  have  witnessed  an  enor- 
mind.  As  the  old  things  pass  away  and  mous  development  of  the  literature  of 
the  old  paths  are  deserted,  each  voice  feeling.  With  us  in  Europe  the  facts 
which  relates  for  us  with  accents  of  truth  of  spiritual  experience  had  for  many 
and  inwardness  some  passage  of  intimate  centuries  but  one  language,  the  language 
human  experience  becomes  of  more  and  of  the  great  religion  which  had  absorbed 
more  value.  Certain  forces,  at  any  rate  into  itself  all  the  older  philosophical  and 
in  the  form  hitherto  known  to  us,  can  no  spiritual  enthusiasms  of  the  world.  But 
longer  be  counted  upon  for  rousing  or  in  the  multiplication  of  sensations  and  ex- 
consoling  human  hearts.  But  the  world  periences  which  the  West  has  seen  since 
is  as  much  in  need  of  emotion  and  con-  the  Renaissance,  the  language  of  religion 
solation  as  ever.  There  is  nothing  for  has  not  expanded  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
it  but  to  turn  to  those  who  to  the  sense  new  needs  of  the  soul.  They  have  had  to 
of  struggle  and  the  susceptibility  to  im-  find  for  themselves  a  fresh  and  supple- 
pressions  add  the  artist's  power  of  ex-  mentary  language,  expressing  shades  and 
pression.  "  You  who  feel  vividly  what  subtleties  of  relation  between  man  and 
others  feel  dully,  you  who  can  make  the  great  spectacle  of  the  universe,  un- 
vocal  what  is  dumb  in  others,  be  our  known  to  older  generations.  To  this 
guides  through  the  sulva  oscura  of  ex-  language,  Rousseau,  with  his  sympathy 
perience  ;  give  us  not  so  much  knowl-  for  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  his  sen- 
edge  as  emotion,  quicken  in  us  the  ac-  sitiveness  to  the  shades  of  human  feel- 
curate  sense  of  human  need,  and  reveal  ing  on  the  other,  made  contributions  in 
to  us  those  glimpses  of  ideal  beauty  the  last  century  which  have  been,  as  we 
whicharethe  sustenanceof  life."  Such  all  know,  of  far-reaching  intiiience  upon 
is  practically  the  demand  made  upon  our  own.  But  a  much  higher  degree  of 
all  who  possess  the  poetical  tempera-  inwardness  has  been  reached  in  the 
ment  whether  they  write  in  poetry  or  modem  world  than  was  possible  to  Rous- 
prose,  and  the  want  revealed  in  it  ex-  seau.  The  study  of  nature  and  of 
plains  the  hold  upon  human  sympathy  human  life,  growing  keener  and  pro- 
of the  hterature  of  feeling  in  all  its  founder  as  the  fathomless  mystery  of 
forms.  both  has  been  brought  home  more  un- 
it is  true  indeed,  and  one  of  the  disguisedly  to  a  wider  range  of  minds, 
strangenesses  of  fate,  that  these  heighten-  has  had  its  issue  in  forms  of  expression 
ed  states  of  consciousness,  when  the  mind  through  which  not  only  are  the  great  ob- 
becomes,  as  it  were,  both  visible  10  it-  jects  of  experience  more  and  more 
self,  and  able  to  reflect  with  extraordi-  plainly  apprehended,  but  the  powers  of 
naty  vividness  and  brilliancy  the  world  the  mind  are  more  and  more  revealed  to 
outside  it,  bring  with  them  too  often  a  itself.     The  modern  poetry  of  nature  is     I 
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one  such  form,  with  Us  two  strains— ihe  self  a  great  deal  of  easy  conlempt  for 

strain  of  hungry  yearning —  human  customs  and  human  faiths.     All 

^^  this  may  be  true  ;  and  yet  to  the  careful 

■, •  ■  ".V     "°""     .1,"?^'^^^' t  observer  the  booic  may  be  none  the  less 

Haunted  me  liii  j  pasnun ;  the  Iflll  rock,  ■      .-e    j     t  -.      ir        ki       l            i 

The  mountain,  and  ihc  deep  and  gloomy  wood,  justified  of  Itself.     Nowhere  else  can  we 

Their  colors  and  their  lornis,  vitn  the»  to  mi  And  SO  true,  SO  full  a  picture  of  a  phase 

An  affefiie"—  of  human  feeling  which  had  never  been 

,    ,       ,    .       c      ■  -i  ->  .-..t...^  ^^A  expressed  before,  and  has   never   been 

.„d  th=  strain  of    pintMl  r.ptore  and  „J^,,,j  .;         '^^.^  ,^,  ,,„,  ,^.^^ 

aspiration,  embodying-  ^J  precision.     In  tliat  (act  lies  the  im- 

"  A  Moae  sublime  portance  of  Obermann.     It  is  well   to 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused,  recognize  that  there  are  cerUin   books 

Who,ed».ll,ngl.tnel.8jtolse.,,n8suns,  „^            ,  j         ^              j      j        and  fore- 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  trie  living  air,  .     .l   .   ..i            jj                          .       iT 

And  the  biue  sky  and  in  the  mind  o?  man."  most,    that  they  add  one  more  to  the 
documents  which  enable  us  to  map  out 

What  we  may  call  the  modem  litera-  the  regions  of  the  mind  and  so  the  bet- 

ture  of  despair  is  another  such  outlet,  ter  to  understand  our  past  and  forecast 

One  of  its  chief  preachers  was  the  man  our  future. 

who  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  begin-  The  letters  of  Obermann  belong  to 
ning  of  the  introspective  writing  of  the  this  class.  Like  the  "  Confessions  '  of 
century,  Obermann  (Eticnne  de  Sen-  Kousseau,  they  revealed  a  generation  to 
ancour)  will  always  remain  for  us  a  type  itself,  inferior  as  tbeir  stu3  is  to  the 
of  one  of  the  main  tendencies  of  intro-  stuff  of  the  older  book  in  all  that  givei 
spective  literature.  More  than  this,  like  a  man's  thought  vogue  and  influence 
that  of  his  great  successor  in  the  art  of  among  his  fellows.  The  aimless,  rest- 
delicate  and  intimate  description,  Maur-  less  melancholy  "inherent  in  the 
ice  de  Gu^rin,  his  work  may  be  taken  epcx;h,"  according  to  M.  du  Camp, 
as  illustrative  in  the  highest  degree  of  never  found  a  franker  exponent  than 
that  divining,  penetrating  gift  which  is  Obermann.  "  Of  what  avail  has  it  been 
to  our  mind  the  only  but  the  sufficient  to  me  that  I  have  left  all  in  search  of  a 
raison  ifttre  of  a  whole  class  of  books.  freer  life  7    If  I  have  had  glimpses  of 

The  letters  of  Senancour  indeed  have  things  in  harmony  with  my  nature,  it 
never  obtained  any  vogue  either  in  this  has  only  been  in  passing,  without  en- 
country  or  their  own.  The  ait  of  a  liv-  joying  them,  and  with  no  other  effect 
ing  English  poet,  has  drawn  from  the  than  to  redouble  in  myself  the  impa- 
barsh  utterance  of  Seoancour's  person-  tience  to  possess  thero.  I  am  not  the 
ality  all  that  was  morally  inspiring  in  it,  slave  of  passion  ;  1  am  more  unhappy 
and  has  made  him,  by  the  associations  still.  The  vanities  of  passion  do  not 
of  beautiful  verse,  a  name  at  least  of  deceive  me — but  after  all,  must  not  life 
pity  and  veneration  to  many  of  us.  be  hiled  with  something?  When  an  ex- 
But  the  book  itself  is  difficult  to  read  ;  istence  is  empty,  can  it  satisfy  ?  If  the 
it  is  diffuse  ;  wc  may  easily  regard  a  life  of  the  heart  is  but  an  agitated  noth- 
great  deal  of  it  as  mere  posing  ;  and  ing  is  it  not  better  to  leave  it  for  a  more 
there  is  in  it  an  insensibihty  to  what  the  tranquil  nothing  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
English  temperament  in  paiticular  is  ac-  the  intelligence  seeks  some  result ;  if  I 
customed  to  regard  as  commonplaces  of  could  learn  in  any  way  what  good  my 
civil  and  domestic  duty,  which  make  us  life  is  seeking  !  I  long  for  something 
at  first  inclined  to  deny  the  right  of  which  may  veil  and  hasten  the  hours, 
complaint  altogether  to  a  man  who  has  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  always  en- 
taken  the  world  so  perversely.  But,  dure  to  feel  them  toltmg  so  heavily 
after  all,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  over  me,  lonely  and  slow,  without  de- 
of  insisting  that  Obermann  would  have  sires  without  emotions,  without  aim." 
been  a  happier  and  better  man  if  he  had  And  yet  side  by  side  with  all  the  de- 
put  his  hand  patiently  to  the  wheel  of  spair,  and  the  cynicism,  there  emerges 
human  labor,  instead  of  escaping  from  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  even  the  moral 
labor  to  reverie,  if  he  had  thought  bet-  passion  which  have  been  the  guiding 
ter  of  women,  and  cherished  a  nobler  forces  of  our  time.  Take  this  medita- 
ideal  of  marriage,  if  he  had  denied  him-  tion  on  the  slavery  of  pleasure  :  "  To 
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consecrate  to  pleasure  alone  the  facul-  the  century,  into  the  old  channels  of  re- 
ties  of  life  is  to  give  one's  self  over  to  ligious  life,  filling,  deepening  or  diveri- 
eternal  death.  However  frasiJe  may  be  ing  them,  as  the  case  might  be.  And 
these  powers  of  mine,  I  am  responsible  as  time  has  gone  on,  this  particular  im- 
for  them,  and  they  must  bear  their  pulse  among  the  many  which  have  gone 
fruits.  Benelits  of  existence  as  they  to  make  up  one  vast  movement  of  the 
arc,  I  will  preserve  them  :  I  will  do  modern  mind  toward  greater  actuality 
them  honor.  I  will  not,  at  least,  enfee-  and  force,  both  of  apprehension  and 
blemyself  within  myself  till  the  inevitable  presentment,  has  embodied  itself  in 
moment  cornea.  Oh,  profundities  of  finer  and  finer  shapes.  With  us,  the 
the  universe,  shall  it  be  in  vain  that  it  leaders  of  Tractarianism  and  the  earlier 
is  given  to  us  to  perceive  you?  The  Broad  Churchmen  ;  in  France  the  group 
majesty  of  night  alone  repeats  from  age  of  widely  differing  men  who,  thirty  years 
to  age,  woe  to  every  soul  that  takes  its  ago,  raised  the  standard  of  ademocratic 
pleasure  in  servitude  !"  Catholicism  ;    in    Italy   Rosmini,    have 

Or  this  exquisite  flower  scene,  with  been  striking  representatives  in  the  field 
which  the  whole  strange  drama  ends:  of  religion  of  tendencies  visible  over  all 
"  The  violet  and  the  field  daisy  are  other  fields  of  thought.  On  the  one 
rivals.  They  have  the  same  season,  the  side  we  have  seen  the  new  developments 
same  simplicity.  But  the  violet  enthralls  in  the  language  of  feeling  becoming  im- 
us  with  each  reluming  spring  ;  the  daisy  mensely  helpful  to  religion;  on  the 
keeps  our  love  from  year  to  year.  The  other  we  have  been  witnesses  to  a  con- 
violet  recalls  the  purest  sentiments  of  slant  anxiety  on  the  part  of  religion  to 
love,  as  it  presents  itself  to  upright  keep  feeling  within  certain  bounds, 
hearts.  But  after  all,  this  love  itself,  so  balanced  by  an  equally  constant  ten- 
persuasive  and  so  sweet,  is  but  a  beauti-  dency  on  the  part  of  feeling  to  escape 
ful  accident  of  life.  It  passes,  while  from  those  bounds,  and  to  adopt  stand- 
the  peace  of  nature  and  the  country  ards  and  traditions  at  variance  with 
remains  with  us  to  our  latest  hour,  those  of  official  and  organized  belief. 
And  of  all  this  reposeful  joy,  the  daisy  Of  this  religious  revival,  taking  shape 
is  the  patriarchal  symbol.  If  I  ever  in  many  minds,  rather  in  a  tender  ideal- 
reach  old  age,  and  if,  one  day  while  still  ist  exaltation  than  in  definite  forms  of 
full  of  thoughts,  although  no  longer  de-  faith,  Maurice  de  Gudrin  is,  perhaps, 
sirous  of  pouting  them  out  upon  men,  I  the  most  pathetic  and  penetrating 
find  beside  me  a  friend  who  will  receive  voice.  His  work,  with  all  its  defects 
my  farewell  to  earth,  let  hiro  place  my  and  weaknesses,  can  hardly  be  denied  a 
chair  upon  the  grass,  and  let  tranquil  permanent  place  among  the  utterances 
daisies  be  there  before  me,  under  the  of  modern  sentiment,  if  only  because  it 
Bun,  under  the  vast  heaven,  so  that  in  combines  and  harmonizes  so  many 
leaving  the  life  which  passes,  I  may  re-  different  strains.  We  may  find  in  it 
cover  soriiething  of  the  infinite  illusion. "  echoes  from  the  despair  of  Obermann, 

This  loftier  note  in  Obermann  leads  side  by  side  with  the  Wordsworihian 
us  naturally  to  anojher  strain  of  intro-  sensitiveness  to  the  spells  and  effluences 
spection,  with  which  he  has  in  general  of  natural  things  ;  while  beyond,  and  in- 
very  little  in  common.  As  we  all  know,  terpe  net  rating  these  two  modes  of  ex- 
in  the  midst  of  a  widespread  disinlegra-  pression,  is  a  third,  quite  individual, 
lion  of  positive  belief,  and  of  a  society  which  forms  another  fresh  and  impor- 
penetrated  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  tant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
new  ardors  of  science,  the  modem  the  inner  world  in  man.  How  shall  we 
world  has  witnessed  a  wonderful  resur-  characterize  this  strange  nature,  so  pain- 
rection  of  the  religious  spirit.  The  re-  fully  clairvoyant  in  certain  directions,  so 
vival  of  religious  intensity,  taking  "  re-  dull  in  others,  torn  between  two  pas- 
ligious"  In  a  broad  sense,  has  been  half  sions,  the  passion  for  God,  and  the 
of  what  we  call  the  Romantic  move-  haunting  insatiable  passion  for  an  evanes- 
ment.  The  mental  passion  and  tumult  cent  and  finite  nature?  Maurice  de 
roused  by  the  disclosure  of  new  hori-  Guferin  is  like  the  mortals  of  his  own 
zons  and  the  growth  of  a  thousand  new  prose  poem  "  who  have  picked  up  in  the 
perceptions  overflowed,  very  early    in  waters  or  in  the  woods,  and  carried  to 
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their  lips  some  fragments  of  the  pipe  sively  claimed  by  a  different  and  more 

brokenbylhegod  Pan,"a(idwho(hence-  lasting  order  of  phenomena,    or    still 

forward,  possessed  by  a  wild  and  secret  worse,  it  is  to  ran  the  risk  of  confounding 

passion,  lire  only  foi  nature  and  her  the  Creator  with  the  created,  and  of  los- 

mysteries.      That  strange    instinct    of  ing  one's  self  in  a  pantheistic  mysticism, 

community  with  the  visible  world  which  Maurice  de  Gu^rin  had  no  sooner  ar- 

appears  to  us,    the  more  we  study  it,  as  rii-ed  at  maturity  than  the  conflict  be- 

thc  development  of  a  new  sense  in  men,  tween  these  two  strains  in  him  became 

was  in  him  the  strongest  of  all  instincts,  almost  intolerable.     After  an  exquisite 

"  Aa  a  child,"  writes  his  sister,  "  he  was  description  of  a  fine  Good  Friday,  when 

accustomed  to  spend  long  hours  in  gaz-  the  divine    beauty  of  the  spring  had 

ing  at  the  horizon,  or  leaning  against  a  brought  back  to  him  in  all  their  ftesh- 

tree,"  Ihteaiag  to  those  sounds  of  naiu re  ness  some  of  the  earliest  impressions  oi 

which,  as  a  boy  of   eleven,   he    ttied  his  childhood,   he  breaks  off  with  the 

to    embody   in    a    long  prose   poem."  remorseful  cry,  "  My  God,  what  is  niy 

"There  is   something  in  Nature,"   he  soul  about,   to  let   herself  be   thus  se- 

wrote  later  on.  "  whether  she  smiles  and  duced  by  all  these  fugitive  joys,  upon 

adorns    herself    in    fair    weather,    or  Good   Friday,    upon   a  day  filled  with 

whether  she  becomes  pale,  gray,  cold.  Thy  death  and  with  our  redemption  !" 

and  stormy  in  autumn  and  in  winter.  And  a  little  later  on,   when   sudden 

which  moves  not  only  the   surface  of  cold  has  checked  the  spring  and  with- 

the  soul,  but  its  most  secret  depths,  and  ered  not  only  the  flowers,  but   all   the 

rouses  a  thousand  memories  which  have  pleasure  of   the  poet,  he    writes  sadly, 

in  appearance  no  connection  with  the  "  I  am  more  depressed  than  iu  winter, 

spectacle  before  us,  but  which  no  doubt  In  days  like  this,  there  is  revealed  to 

maintain  a  correspondence  with  the  soul  me  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  in  (he 

of  Nature  by  means  of  sympathies  which  deepest  and  most  intimate  recesses  of 

areunknown  to  us."     These  sympathies  my  being,  a  sort  of  strange  despair;  it 

which  he  was  thus  accustomed  to  watch  is  a  kind  of  desolation  and  darkness  fa^ 

and   study    in    himself    as    mysterious  from  God.     My  Gad,  how  is  it  that  my 

forces  in  some  sort  independent  of  his  rest  is  troubled  by  whatever  passes  in 

will,  strengthened  with  his  growth  till  the  air,  and  that  the  peace  of  my  soul 

they  attained  at  once  a  force  of  being  is  thus  given  over  to  the  caprices  of  the 

and  a  subtlety  of  expression  hardly  to  he  winds  !" 

matched  in  the  whole  range  of  imagina-  For  a  time  the  struggle  continues,  and 

tive  literature.  then  the  whole  man  is  suddenly  pene- 

But  the  tragedy  of  Gu^rin's  life  lay  in  trated  by  a  new  idea,    which    for    the 

the    fact  that   whereas  throughout  half  moment  supersedes  it.     Under  the  in- 

his  being  he  was  a  child  of  nature  and  of  fluence  of  sympathy  for  M.  Lamennais, 

poetical  contemplation,  throughout  the  in     the    struggle    which     began    with 

other  he  was  a  Catholic,  formed  by  an  L'  Avenir  and  culminated  in  the  Paroles 

ancestral  faith,  and  ready  to  carry  into  dun  Croyant,   the  burden  of  bis  creed 

the  expression  of  it  as  much  intensity  seems  temporarily    to   fall  away  from 

and  passion  as  into  the  expression  of  his  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  asserts  him- 

divining  and  imaginative  gift.     And  how  self  against  the  bonds  which  have  been 

is  it  possible   that    the    true  Catholic  upon   him   since  his  birth.     "  I    shall 

should  continue  to  allow   himself  that  never  be  anything  but  an  ant  carrying  a 

abandonment    to    the    impressions    of  grain  to  the  construction  of  the  future  ; 

nature,  which  to  Maurice  de  Guerin  was  but,  however  small  may  be  my  powers 

a  necessity  of  life  ?    To  the  Catholic  the  they  will  not  the  less  be  inspired  by  a 

visible  world  is  a  mere  stage  on  which  grand  and  sacred  thought — the  thought 

is  played  out  the  central  scene  from  the  which  drives  the  century  before  it,  the 

drama  of  human  life,  of  which  the  pre-  noblest  and  the  strongest  after  that  of 

paratory  and  concluding  scenes  belong  God — the  thought  of    liberty."     Such 

|o  the  world  of   eternity.       To  absorb  was  the  dream  of  his  first  months   in 

one's  self  in  nature,  therefore,  is  either  Paris — a  fugitive   dream  !      So   fragile 

to  waste  upon   something  passing  and  and  delicate  a  plant  was  not  made  for 

ephemeral,  sympathies  which  are  exclu-  the  keen  air  of  freedom,  and  very  soon 
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upon  the  momeDtary  exultation  6e-  memory.  The  light  and  silent  steps  of 
scends  a  cloud  of  black  misgiving.  "O  my  intaf^nation  take  once  more  the 
ttuth,  dost  thou  not  sometimes  appear  beloved  paths  ;  like  Paul  wandering  in 
to  me  like  a  luminoas  phantom  behind  his  island,  I  return  drawn  by  an  invisi- 
a  cloud?  Yet  the  lirst  wind  effaces  ble  attraction  to  the  place  of  shipwreck, 
thee  !  Wast  thou  then  nothing  but  an  Thus  am  I  able  to  cheat  and  dis- 
illusion of  the  eyes  of  the  soul  ?  Rea-  tract  those  bittei  regrets  which  no  con- 
son  and  faiih !  When  these  two  words  solation  dare  approach.  1  surround 
shall  make  but  one  the  enigma  of  the  them  wiih  a  murmuiing  crowd  of 
world  will  be  solved.  Meanwhile  how  memories.  Grief  listens  to  their  min- 
to  wait?  At  the  moment  X  write,  the  gled  voices  and  considers  their  features 
sky  is  magnificent,  naiure  breathes  marked  by  a  thousand  expressions,  till 
upon  us  airs  fresh  and  full  of  life.  The  at  length  his  headlong  couise  grows  calm- 
world  rolls  melodiously  onward,  and  er  and  takes  the  cadence  and  gentle- 
amid  all  these  harmonies  something  ness  of  a  gliding  stream." 
sad  and  timid  circulates  ;  the  mind  of  The  special  power  represented  by 
man,  who  is  restless  in  the  presence  of  such  writing  as  this  is  surely  a  power 
all  this  order  which  he  cannot  under-  struck  out  in  the  writer  by  a  peculiar 
stand."  combination  of  circumstances,   of  de- 

And  at  last,   in  the  antechamber  of  scribing    those   ethereal  moods  which 

death,    the  tender  nature  wasted   with  form  .the    meeting-place    between    the 

fever  of  body  and  mind  bows  itself  once  spirit  and  nature,  and  so  of  becoming  a 

more  to  the  old  yoke,  and  the  Church  herald    of    fresh   experiences   to  other 

reclaims  her  son.  minds. 

Here  then  we  have  one  more  faithful  M.  de  Gu^rin's  work  brings  us  to 
record  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  expeti-  the  threshold  of  our  own  lime.  What, 
ence,  one  more  typical  story  of  the  mner  parallel  can  we  make  to  it  in  England' 
life  of  man.  But  Maurice  de  Guerin's  during  the  last  twenty  years  ?  The 
claim  is  more  than  this.  It  is  as  the  period  teems  with  journals  and  biogra- 
discoverer  of  new  terms  in  the  language  phies  of  one  kina  or  another.  But  is 
of  the  soul,  the  lifter  of  one  more  corner  there  anything  among  them  which  in 
of  the  veil  that  he  makes  his  deepest  time  to  come  will  stand  for  a  typical  ex- 
impression  upon  us.  Take,  fur  in-  pression,  either  of  feeling  wrought  to  its 
stance,  tlie  passage  in  his  journal  on  the  highest  point  of  divining  intensity,  or  of 
death  of  his  friend  and  adopted  sister,  feeling  expressed  under  such  conditions 
Mme.  de  la  Morvonnais,  in  which  his  of  knowledge  and  freedom  from  preju- 
artist's  gift  of  expression  had  rendered  dice  as  may  enable  it  to  appeal  to  the 
for  us  the  very  essence  of  tender  and  world  in  general  and  not  only  to  a 
meditative  grief.  "I  have  broken  the  clique  however  large?  In  the  precise 
idea  of  her  terrestrial  existence  :  1  have  shape  in  which  we  are  at  present  seek- 
effaced  her  from  the  outer  world.  AIL  iog  for  it,  we  shall  find  little  or  nothing 
is-changed  ;  a  whole  scene  of  actual  life  of  the  kind.  The  voice  of  philosophy 
has  withdrawn  itself  from  my  heart,  and  and  argument  we  know,  the  voice  of 
1  have  beheld  entering  in  its  place,  the  poetry  and  poetical  desciiption  ;  but 
incorruptible  images  and  forms  of  the  the  voice  of  reverie,  the  note  of  delicate 
unknown  world  which  surrounds  us.  and  sincere  introspection,  is  almost  un- 
Why  do  we  spend  ourselves  on  the  known  to  us.  For  our  purpose,  the 
world  of  sight?  What  secret  beauties  most  important  utterance  in  the  whole 
of  nature  have  more  power  to  draw  and  period  is  that  of  Miit  in  the  "  Autobiog- 
keep  our  hearts  than  those  mysterious  raphy."  That  deeply  interesting  book 
coasts  on  which  Marie  faded  from  our  lacks  the  expansion  and  the  intimacy  of 
gaze  ?  tone  which  would  have  come  naturally 

"  And  yet  often  in  the  very  formation  to  a  Frenchman  of  Mill's  calibre  ;  but 

of  this  phantom  world,  grief  shaken  off  its  very  austerity  and  simplicity  give  it 

for  a  moment  returns  and  falls  upon  me  importance  among  its  kind,  and  there  is 

in  the  midst  of  the  most  tranquilliising  one  passage  in  it  which  describes  how 

visions.     I  can  only  escape  from  it  in  the  young  man  of  twenty-one,  isolated 

beginning  over  again  the  pilgrimage  of  by  his  training  from  the  ordinaijc  sources 
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of  emotion,  suddenly  awakes  to  the  human  spirit  is  learning  to  adapt  its 
claims  o£  feeling  and  from  what  sources  loving,  hoping,  and  suffering  lo  the  al- 
he  is  able  to  satisfy  them,  which  will  tered  conditions  of  modem  knowledge, 
probably  be  long  recognized  as  a  land-  But  it  is  not  with  M.  Amiel  thai  we 
mark  in  English  spiritual  history.  In  are  at  present  concerned.  The  "  Jour- 
that  remarkable  novel  of  two  seasons  nal  Intime"  belongs,  if  we  are  not  mis* 
ago,  "  John  Inglesant,"  there  was  more  taken,  lo  the  first-rate  books  of  the 
of  the  true  power  of  reverie  than  has  yet  world.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  modem 
appeared  among  our  prose  writers  ;  and  spirit,  equalling  any  of  the  great  records 
its  success  seems  to  show  that  there  is  of  intimate  experience  in  the  range  and 
after  all  some  fuiure  for  the  literature  of  quality  of  mind  which  it  represents  and 
reverie  in  England.  But  for  the  most  in  the  distinction  and  beauty  of  its 
part  our  books  of  spiritual  experience  style.  We  propose  to  give  a  detailed 
have  been  of  a  quite  other  type.  The  account  of  it  next  month.  The  other, 
"Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life"  may  be  infinitely  less  important  both  in  sub- 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  them  ;  stance  and  in  manner,  is  yet  full  of  in- 
and  it  is  no  disrespect  to  a  book  that  terest  to  an  observer  of  the  sources  of 
has  given  and  still  gives  pleasure  to  modern  joys  and  griefs,  and  a  short  re- 
thousands  of  congenial  minds,  that  be-  view  of  it  may  serve  as  a  fitting  conclu- 
side  the  penetration  and  diffusiveness  of  sion  to  these  remarks  upon  the  lite ra- 
a  content  like  Maurice  de  Gu^rin's,  the  turc  of  introspection.  The  "  Journal 
dominant  content  of  the  Hare  corre-  d'un  Solitaire,"  by  Xavier  Thirial,  pub- 
spondence  has  no  sort  of  chance  of  per-  lished  apparently  somewhere  in  the  Vos- 
manence.  gesa  few  years  ago,  was  brought  forward 
Nor  has  recent  French  literature  been  in  the  French  press  early  in  the  pres- 
any  belter  off,  France  has  been  spend-  ent  year  by  M.  Scherer,  whose  unfailing 
ing  her  strength  of  late  in  republishing  literary  tact  had  discerned  the  merit  and 
old  memoirs  and  writing  new  ones,  of  a  place  of  this  record  of  Vosges  peasant 
kind  most  useful  and  important  to  the  life.  It  represents  a  year's  diary,  kept 
world  of  letters,  but  wholly  unconcerned  by  the  paralyzed  son  of  a  Vosges  farm- 
with  the  peculiar  literature  we  have  been  er,  and  it  describes  to  us  how  a  youth 
discussing.  The  present  year  however,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  when 
has  seen  the  emergence  of  two  books,  a  boy  of  ten,  rises  from  a  condition  of 
one  produced  among  the  mountains  of  despondency  and  comparative  useless- 
eastern  France  and  the  other  at  Geneva,  ness  to  one  of  influence,  activity,  and 
which  ask  our  attention  on  the  same  inward  happiness.  Certain  parts  of  it 
grounds  as  Rousseau,  asSenancour,  or  are  conventional  and  insignificant,  but 
Maurice  deGu^rin.  The  class  to  which  the  part  which  remains,  though  not  by 
they  belong  is  so  small  and  its  impor-  any  means  of  a  high  intellectual  quality, 
tance  so  considerable,  that  we  can  hardly  has  yet  an  accent  of  universality,  a  f  ree- 
afford  to  neglect  any  contributions  to  dom  from  the  restrictions  of  country  and 
it,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  nationality,  which  ought  to  carry  it  be- 
point  of  literary  quality.  Nor  indeed  yond  the  immediate  circle  and  people  of 
have  there  been  an^  symptoms  of  such  the  writer.  Our  own  English  journals 
neglect  in  the  present  case.  Both  have  are  almost  always  wanting  in  this  ac- 
won  an  audience,  and  one  at  least  of  cent.  I'hey  have  the  accent  of  AngU- 
them,  the  "Journal  Intime"  of  the  can  ism,  of  the  English  parsonage  or  of 
Genevese  professor,  Henri  Fr^d^ric  Puritan  association,  each  powerful  in  its 
Amiel,  has  made  an  impression  during  turn  with  Anglicans,  or  with  those  living 
the  ten  months  which  have  elapsed  since  within  the  recognized  circle  of  English 
its  publication,  which  seems  to  show  country  life,  or  with  English  Puritans  of 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  physical  and  different  shades.  But  if  you  come  to 
material  stress  of  our  day,  and  the  put  one  of  them  into  the  hands  of  some- 
weakening  of  so  many  of  the  older  body  widely  dissociated  from  it  in 
stimuli  of  emotion,  numbers  of  minds  place  and  circumstances,  he  will  get  little 
are  now  fully  alive  to  the  exceptional  or  nothing  from  it ;  it  speaks  a  language 
interest  which  attaches  to  any  effective  only  really  understood  in  a  particular 
presentation  of  the  modes  in  which  the  mental  district.     In  this  uQprctendjng 
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French  journal,  with  all  its  occasional  employment  would  ever  be  possible  to 
affectation  and  conventionality,  there  is  him,  he  learned  how  to  sew  and  em- 
something  which  appeals  to  the  sympa-  broider,  and  thus  to  while  away  the  long 
ihies  oi  everybody  possessing  a  heart  hours.  But  it  was  in  the  store  of  old 
anfl  intelligence, whatever  may  be  his  in-  books  from  which  as  a  child  he  had  pil- 
hcrited  relations  to  life  and  religion,  laged  "  T^l^maque"  that  he  found  his 
The  story  is  briefly  this  :  best   consolation.      They    consisted  of 

Xavier  Thiriat,  the  son  of  a  French  an  "Ancient  Geography,"  and  "An 
peasant  in  the  valley  of  Cleuric  in  the  Ahiidgmentof  all  theSciences/'a"  His- 
Vosges,  was  born  in  1835.  He  grew  tory  of  Morocco,"  Young's  "  Night 
up  a  bright,  active  little  boy,  delighting  Thoughts"  (of  course  in  a  French 
in  all  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind,  translation),  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints" 
in  the  long  hours  which  he  and  his  in  twelve  volumes,  the  "  Book  of 
companions  spent  herding  cattle  in  the  Tobit,"  the  "  Synodal  Statutes  of  the 
Vosges  mountains,  in  the  glissades  of  Diocese  of  Toul,"  and  the  "Psalms." 
winter  down  the  long  ice-slopes  of  the  From  these  materials  the  boy  built 
valley  as  well  as  in  the  competition  of  for  himself  a  house  of  the  mind  in 
the  village  school,  and  in  the  reading  of  which  he  could  dwell  with  some  content 
a  few  tattered  books,  F^nelon's  "  Tel^-  and  resignation.  It  was  the  "  Abridg- 
maque"  among  them,  hidden  away  in  ment  of  all  the  Sciences"  which  espe- 
an  old  cupboard  of  the  farm.  One  ciaily  fascinated  him,  and  which  induced 
January  day,  however,  he  and  his  com-  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  begin  regular 
paoions  were  going  to  a  catechizing  class  meteorological  observations,  and  to 
to  be  held  some  distance  down  the  val-  communicate  them  month  by  rOonlh  to 
ley.  They  had  to  cross  a  canal  swollen  the  local  paper.  Thenceforward  his  life 
by  winter  rain,  and  bridged  by  one  nar-  was  no  longer  empty.  Some  light  man- 
row  plank.  Xavier  passed  first,  but  the  ual  labor  enabled  him  to  earn  his  living 
little  girl  next  to  him,  missed  her  foot-  without  burdening  his  family,  and  for 
ing,  and  fell  into  the  water,  overturning  the  rest  his  hours  were  filled  up  with  the 
the  plank  in  her  fall.  Xavier  sprang  pursuit  of  ^uch  science  as  was  within 
into  the  water,  caught  the  child,  helped  his  reach,  and  in  suir.mer  by  long  media- 
her  to  scramble  out,  put  back  the  plank,  tions  out  of  doors  and  in  the  sunshine, 
and  still  clinging  to  it,  waist-deep  in  the  long  self-abandonments  to  the  delights 
ice-cold  water,  helped  the  other  children  of  flowers,  colors  and  sounds  to  which 
to  cross.  Then  all  hurried  on  to  school  in  he  became  more  and  more  sensitive  as 
dreadof  ascoldingfrom  thepriest.  They  years  went  on. 

arrived  late,  and  Xavier,  shivering  with  As  he  grew  into  manhood,  however, 
cold,  had  to  sit  near  the  door  during  the  the  limitations  of  his  cimliii'm  mide 
lesson,  and  afterward  to  walk  home  themselves  for  a  time  more  painfully  felt 
through  a  bitter  air,  which  froze  his  than  ever.  He  was  of  an  impression- 
wet  clothes  upon  him.  For  two  days  able,  Expansive  disposition,  and  it 
he  felt  no  consequence  beyond  a  certain  seemed  hard  to  him  at  the  age  of  twen- 
malaise  ;  then  began  excruciating  pains  ly,  as  it  must  have  seemed  hard  to  many 
in  the  limbs,  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  another  in  similar  circumstances,  that 
child's  shrieks  were  almost  incessant  none  of  the  commonest  joys  of  life 
night  and  day.  This  state  of  active  could  ever  be  his — no  work  in  sun  and 
suffering  and  confinement  to  bed  con-  air,  no  country  merrymaking,  no  court- 
linued  in  a  rather  less  acute  form  for  ing  or  taking  in  marriage.  When  he 
about  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  a  young 
time,  it  was  evident  from  the  distorted  girl  from  a  neighboring  farm  took  some 
and  useless  limbs,  that  the  boy  would  friendly  notice  of  him,  and  the  youth, 
henceforth  never  be  anything  but  a  para-  whose  reading  had  gradually  extended 
lytic  invalid.  itself  to  books  like  Gilbert,   Millevoye 

Much  kindness  was  shown  to  him  in  and   I.amartine,   threw  himself  into  the 

his  trouble.     The  schoolmaster  of  the  friendship  with  romantic  zeal,  and  for  a 

village  came  to  him  out  of  school  hours  time  made  it  the  centre  of  his  thoughts, 

and  taught  him  for  nothing,  and  as  it  But  naturally  a  maiden  with  prudent 

became  evident  that  no  sort  of  active  parents  was  not  long  allowed  to-concern   1 
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herself  with  a  hopeless  cripple,  and  Lilie  heavenly  harmony;   in  Ihe  hours  spent 

was    forbidden    to  meet  and    talk    to  with  my  favorite  poets  under  the  shadow 

young  Thiiiat  as  she  had  been  accus-  of  the  beech-trees,  when  the  chafiiDch 

tomedtodo.     This  little  incident,  in  all  piped  on  the  highest  branch,  and  guiis 

respects  natural  and  inevitable,  brought  of  cool  wind  shook  the  leaves  ;   while 

Xavier's  discontents  to  the  surface,  and  the  butterflies — '  sons  of  the  Virgin'  as 

for  the  next  fenryears  his  habitualcondi-  we  were  taught  to  call  them  in  child- 

tion  seemed  to  have  been  one  of  struggle  hood — floated  softly  in  ihc  air  or  between 

with  his  lot,  and  of  incapacity  to  find  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  all  the 

it  any  lasting  source  of  contentment,  story  of  the  poet — I  saw  it  under  my 

Scientific  study,  however,  still  remained  eyes  in  Nature." 

to  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  clung  to  From  science  and  books  in  the  second 
it  in  his  blackest  times  as  the  only  pos-  place.  Nothing  can  be  more  naive  or 
sible  barrier  between  him  and  utter  de-  more  sincere  than  the  excitement  and 
spondcncy.  And  gradually  the  clouds  enthusiasm  he  shows  about  his  various 
lifted,  and  he  passed  into  a  stale  of  more  scientific  studies.  "  This  morning," 
or  less  habitual  serenity  and  patience  he  writes  in  May,  "  I  have  gathered 
with  life,  the  causes  of  which  we  shall  some  plants  in  bloom  round  my  retreat, 
presently  try  to  describe.  and  I  have  busied  myself  with  classify- 
At  some  time  or  other  of  this  period  ingthem.  Each  day  will  bring  me  fresh 
he  seems  to  have  begun  to  keep  a  diary,  flowers  now  and  new  species.  The  inl- 
and the  published  journal  takes  us  mense  book  of  Nature  is  open  under 
through  the  year  i860,  when  he  attained  my  eyes,  and  it  shall  be  my  principal 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  to  which  he  study.  In  my  hermitage,  surrounded 
seems  afterward  to  have  looked  back  as  with  flowers  and  birds,  there  is  no  more 
the  critical  year  of  his  life.  To  the  place  for  melancholy.  To-day  I  feel  a 
daily  records  of  the  journal  he  must  charm  I  had  almost  ceased  to  feel." 
have  added  for  publication  passages  de-  Later  on  a  kind  uncle  bestowed  a  don- 
scribing  the  principal  incidents  in  his  key  on  the  cripple,  and  with  this  wcl- 
earlier  career,  so  that  the  liJtle  book  is  come  animal  harnessed  to  a  tiny  wooden 
really  a  complete  picture  of  his  develop-  cart  the  poor  recluse  is  able,  for  the 
menl  up  to  the  moment  when  he  appears  first  lime  for  fifteen  years,  to  move  free- 
to  have  gathered  about  him,  from  differ-  ly  about  the  neighborhood-  One  of  (be 
ent  sources,  a  sufficient  stock  of  happi-  first  uses  that  he  makes  of  this  nen* 
ncss  wherewith  to  shelter  and  sweeten  power  of  movement  is  to  plan  a. history 
his  future  life.  Whence  was  this  happi-  of  his  native  villey  :  "  Sly  wish  has 
ness  drawn  ?  From  the  most  simple  always  been  to  write  a  paper  on  the  his- 
and  obvious  sources,  representing,  how-  tory  of  my  valley.  For  a  long  time 
ever,  in  their  measure  the  chief  human  past  I  have  been  questioning  the  older 
felicities.  From  nature  and  poetry  in  men,  and  taking  notes  on  all  occasions 
the  flrst  place  ;  "For  me,  I  have  never  uponlheanliquity  of  the  country  popula- 
sought  out  the  joys  of  my  life  ;  they  tions,  their  history,  manners,  supersti- 
have  come,  so  to  speak,  to  find  me.  tions,  legends,  popular  beliefs,  etc. 
They  have  grown  and  flowered  under  Now  it  is  a  book  that  I  dare  to  plan,  a 
my  feet  like  the  field  daisies,  though  I  book  of  some  length,  which  may  be  a 
have  not  always  perceived  lliem  at  first  picture  both  of  the  past  and  of  the 
sight.  Often  indeed  I  have  overlooked  present,  and  I  shall  consult  for  it  the 
them  :  it  was  not  always  allowed  me  to  archives  of  our  commune  and  of  the 
see  clearly  through  my  tears.  I  have  communes  near.  Already  the  outline 
known  them  in  the  few  journeys  that  I  of  the  book  grows  clear  to  me.  It  will 
have  made  since  my  childhood.  .  .  .  take  years  to  wiite,  but  the  prospect  is 
I  have  known  them  in  my  walks,  along  delightful  to  mc' ' 
the  hedges,  fields,  and  pastures  of  the  Often  indeed,  after  an  evening  passed 
tiill  above  my  home  ;  in  observing  the  in  answering  the  questions  of  a  group  of 
floweis,  the  mosses,  the  birds ;  in  those  curious  peasants  on  some  of  the  element- 
poetical  reveries  or  rather  ravishments  ary  facts  of  physical  science,  he  has  his 
in  which  voices,  colors,  and  perfumes  moments  of  discouragement,  "Thiscle- 
blendcd     themselves     for     me    into    a  mentary  half-knowledge  is  nowadays  to 
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me  litile  more  than  the  measure  of  my  ig-  place  in  life  afforded  him  by  hisappoint- 

norance.       I  despair  of  learning  inoie  ment  as  grejffier  to  ihe  commune.     Tbe 

with  the  few  resources  I  have  in  Ijiis  cry  of  the  first  half  of  the  diary  is  for  a 

complete  isolation  from  the  world,  and  friend,  first  of  all  ;  and  next,  for  some 

it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall  never  be  able  useful  part  in  society,  which  shall  make 

to  disengage  my  mind  from  the  swad-  it  possible  for  him  to  be  something  else 

dling  clothes  which  encircle  and  stifle  than  an  object  of  pity  or  ridicule  to  his 

it."     The  moment  of  depression,  how-  fellow  men.      By  the  end  of  the  year  he 

ever,  soon  passes  ;  a  little  kindly  interest  was   able    to   exclaim    with  joy,    "The 

shown  in  him  by  a  friend,  the  loan  of  a  future,  once  so  dark,  appears  to  me  un- 
hook, the  arrival  of  some  new  plants  or    der   the   most   smiling  colors  :    /  have 

insects,  above  all,  the  wholesome  stir  in  friends   and  protectors.     My  God  !     I 

bis  life  created  by  the  acquisition  of  the  never  should  have  thought  it  possible  to 

donkey,  and  by  his  work  as  greffier  or  be  so  happy."     The  last  day  of  the  old' 

secretary  to  the  commune,  always  sufiice  year  arrives,  and  Xavier,    looking  back 

in  the  long  run  to  restore  his  cheerful-  over  his  journal,  sees  in  it  the  record  of 

ncss  and   hope  in  the  future,  and   the  a    state    of    transition    from    a    "  first 

crippledyouthends  the  record  of  his  year  youth,"  tormented  with  dreams  and  re- 

wiih  the  quiet  words,  "  I  know  yet  very  grets,  mad,  extravagant  and  despairing, 

little,   but  I  have  courage  and^  hope."  to  a  "  second  youth  ripened  by  study 

Since   then   the  book  on   the  valley  of  and    friendship."     And    he  passes   the 

Cleurie  has  appeared  and  gained  a  pub-  threshold  of  the  new  in  a  glow  of  feeling 

lie  prize.     Vari.us  other  studies  on  the  and  aspiration.     "  Forme,  asforall,  the 

aarlciillure  and  scenery  of  the  neighbor-  future  remains  obscure,  uncertain,   un- 

hood  have  also  been  published  ;  and  to  known  ;  but  a  tide  of  hope  has  come 

judge  from  M.   Campaux's  preface   to  Hooding  into  my  heart,  and  1  shall  enter 

the  journal,  not  only  has  Xavier  Thrriat  the  gate  of  the  openingyear  with  gayety 

improved  and  developed  his  own  apti-  and  contentment." 

tudes,  but  he  has  formed  round  him  a         There   are    other    notes    than    these 

circle  of  people  in  the  same  class  as  him-  we  have  tried    to    reproduce,   in    this 

self  devoted   to   the  same  studies  and  little  journal.     A  short  description  of  it 

eager  for  the  same  pleasures.  may  very  easily  convey  a  false  impres- 

Religion,  speaking  broadly,  seems  to  sion  that  the  book  is  sometimes  virtuous 
have  meant  much  to  Thiriat ;  Caiholi-  overmuch,  that  is  to  say,  virtuous  for 
cism,  taken  strictly,  very  little.  His  in-  effect.  The  pictures  of  common  life, 
lirroity  naturally  prevented  him  from  however,  interspersed  in  it,  the  lively 
sharing  much  in  the  religious  practice  pieces  of  dialogue  and  shrewd  descrip- 
of  the  neighborhood,  although  in  ^e  tions  of  peasant  character,  show  a  sense 
few  church  ceremonies  he  was  able  of  humor  which,  when  the  journal  is 
to  attend  his  impressionable  tempera-  read  as  a  whole,  tend  to  remove  this  im- 
ment  drew  constant  delight  from  the  pression,  and  to  make  one  forget  the  cvi- 
"  religious  singing,  the  melodies  of  the  dent  leaven  in  it  of  Lamartine  and  Ber- 
organ,  the  perfumes  of  incense  and  of  nardin  de  Si.  Pierre.  But  it  is  not  so 
candles."  Religious  expressions  of  the  much  what  Xavier  Thiriat  has  to  tell  us 
ordinary  kind  occur  in  his  book,  but  no  about  life  or  Nature  that  is  important  or 
temptation  to  the  life  of  a  devot,  so  interesting  ;  it  is  the  personality  itself, 
natural  to  the  invalid  in  Catholic  coun-  its  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  its 
tries,  seems  to  have  overtaken  him.  It  means  of  happiness  under  unfavorable 
is  evident  that  unconsciously  to  him-  conditions  that  are  worth  studying.  For 
self  his  spiritual  life  was  chiefly  vitalized  us  who  are  so  apt  to  alarm  and  terrify 
by  interests  and  influences  of  a  more  ourselves  as  to  the  future  sources  of  en- 
universal  kind  than  those  belonging  to  thusiasm,  and  therefore  of  action,  in 
any  given  system  of  faith.  man,   the  books  adds  one  more  to  the 

Lastly,  among  the  new  elements  of  facts  that  console  and  point  us  forward, 
happiness  which  made  the  year  i860  Science,  nature,  poetry,  human  kind- 
memorable  to  him,  we  may  reckon  the  ness,  bound  together  and  encompassed, 
gain  of  several  new  friends  brought  him  all  of  them,  by  some  spiritual  hope, 
by  scientific  studies,  and  (he  recogni/.ed  however  vague  ami  large — in  these,  it 
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• 
seems  to  say  to  us,  lie  ihc  motive  bom,  are  rising  into  life.  If  the  human 
powers  of  the  future,  powers  which  will  spirit  is  more  conscious  than  ever  before 
but  strengthen  as  others  decay.  of  jls  own  limitations  and  of  the  iron 
George  Sand,  in  discussing  Obermann  pressure  of  its  physical  environment,  it  is 
and  the  kindred  literature  of  her  own  also,  paradox  as  it  may  seem,  niore  con- 
day,  saw  in  it  signs  of  a  probable  indefi-  scious  of  its  own  Ereainess,  more  deeply 
nite  multiplication  of  "moral  mala-  thrilled  by  the  nobility  and  beauty  inter- 
dies."  The  comment  which  a  modern  woven  with  the  universe.  Such  is  the 
observer  is  inclinsd  to  make  upon  her  deepest  meaning  of  modern  poetry,  such 
prophecy  is  that  it  divined  only  half  the  is  the  main  impression  left  upon  us  with 
truth.  The  forces  of  human  nature  increasing  force  by  almost  all  the  at- 
tend, after  all,  perpetually  to  the  same  tempts  of  the  modern  spirit  to  throw 
level.  If  old  joys  are  passing  away,  new  light  upon  itself. — Macmillan  s  Maga- 
■joys,  which  are  perhaps  but  the  old  new  siru. 


'•CHINESE  GORDON."* 

The  author  of  this  book — one  of  the  to  have  let  him  suspect  that  a  volume 
most  moving  and  heroic  romances  of  was  being  written  of  which  he  was  the 
real  life  ever  given  to  the  world— is  subject,  would  have  been  to  court  a  pas- 
specially  qualified  for  his  undertaking  in  sionate  veto  which  could  not  be  gain- 
that  he  is  a  kinsman  of  Gordon';  and  said;  consequently  the  world  must  have 
has,  therefore,  been  able  to  command  remained  in  that  state  of  mingled  curi- 
information  not  easily  accessible  to  a  osity  and  misapprehension,  which  existed 
writer  less  favorably  placed.  To  a  per-  prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  book, 
sonal  knowledge  of  Gordon's  character  The  author's  couiage  in  this  matter  in- 
and  life,  he  has  been  able  to  add  a  close  deed  claims  our  gratitude  ;  and  it  is  im- 
acquaintance  with  his  private  and  official  possible  not  to  feel  that  in  thus  risking 
correspondence,  and  the  disposal  of  a  Gordon's  displeasure,  both  he  and  those 
mass  of  documents  of  the  highest  signi-  other  members  of  the  family  who  share, 
ficance.  These  are  great  advantages,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  responsi- 
and  Mr.  Hake  has  turned  them  to  ex-  bility  of  the  work,  have  done  a  wise  and 
cellent  account.   But  if  in  these  respects  useful  thing. 

his  kinship  was  a  benefit,  in  others  it  has  Two  books,  previously  published,  have 

been  a  drawback.     For  one  thing  it  was  partially  acquainted  a  certain  number  of 

a    considerable  curb   to   that  freedom  people  with  the  greatness  of  Gordon's 

which  as  a  man  and  a  writer  he  must  character,  and  with  someof  the  asionish- 

have  felt    to    be    appropriate    to    his  ing  events  of  his  career — to  wit,  "The 

great    subject;     with    the    result    that  Ever-Victorious  Army,"  by  the  late  An- 

many  episodes  in   the  drama  of  Gor-  drew  Wilson  ;  and  "  Colonel  Gordon  in 

don's  career  are  treated  with  a  reticence  Central  Africa,' '  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill. 

which  we  must  both  admire  and  regret.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  facts  therein 

Further  than  this,  he  Has  been  checked  treated  should  be  included  in  Mr.  Hake's 

to  some  extent  by  respect  for  one  of  the  study  ;  but  in  his  hands  they  take  clearer 

strongest  points  in  Gordon's  character  shape,  futlcrsignificance,  and  their  prop- 

— his  almost  morbid  modesty.    Publicity  er  places  in  the  story  of  Gordon's  life, 

he  loathes  ;   and  Mr.  Hake  in  his  pref-  Much  of  Mr.  Hake's  material  is  new, 

ace  apologizes  to  him  for  giving  his  life  and  most  of  it  bears  very  valuably  on 

totheworld,  not  merely  without  his  con-  three  of, the  most  urgent  matters  now 

sent,  but  without  his  knowledge.      To  troubling'  the  world.     These  are  the  war 

have  asked  his  permission  to  publish,  or,  between   France  and   China,   the  wild 

~- — — chaos  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  compli- 

•  "  The  Scory  oi  Chinese  Gordon,"  by  A.  Er-  cated  dangers  in  South  Africa.     In  this 

r?°"'    "?''%  »"'H?'  ,"'    w^tw '.  °"8'",^\  connection  the  book  is  full  of  teaching, 

'■  Flaitenng  Tales.'    etc.     Wilh  two  portraits  .         >   ■                     .v          .l   .       -.u      . 

and   iwo  inaps.    London:  Remington  &  Co.,  and  explams  many  thmgs  that,  without 

1884.  It,  were  understood  but  diin' 
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And  besides  this  it  is  particularly  inter-  Japanese  waters,  and  did  their  best  to 

esting  because  it  contains  a  large  num-  build  a  commerce  with  the  Middle  King- 

ber  of  Gordon's  familiar  letters.     In  the  dom.     Not  every  fina  can  show  a  record 

first  half  of  the  book,  indeed,  these  and  like  to  this. 

other  documents  are  quoted  at  such  Gordon's  father  was  a  man  of  mem- 
lenglh  and  so  often,  that  in  some  degree  orable  qualities.  A  good  and  cultivated 
they  disturb  the  current  of  thenarra-  soldier,  he  was  firm  and  humorous,  gen- 
tive  ;  and,  from  the  literary  point  of  erous  and  robust.  In  his  presence  none 
view,  this  portion  contrasts  a  little  un-  could  be  dull,  neither  could  the  careless 
favorably  with  the  rest.  The  second  or  neglectful  escape  his  severity.  His 
part,  dealing  chielly  with  Gordon's  work  figure  was  striking;  his  individuality 
in  Africa,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  writing,  was  strong  ;  the  twinkle  of  his  clear  blue 
full  of  graphic  vigor,  and  touched  with  eye  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  And  Gor- 
something  of  the  wonderful  romance  of  don's  mother  was  no  less  remarkable  in 
Gordon's  life.  Criticism  aside,  how-  character  and  spirit.  Cheerful  under 
ever,  the  book  is,  for  the  vast  majority,  difficulties,  which  she  conquered  with 
one  of  absorbing  interest.  While  those  no  show  of  effort,  she  possessed  a  perfect 
who  already  know  something  of  Gordon  temper,  and  a  genius  for  making  the 
and  his  career  will  read  it  for  the  further  best  of  everything, 
light  it  gives  them,  and  while  many  will  Charles  Gordon  was  educated  at 
read  it  for  its  teaching  on  current  affairs,  Taunton  and  at  Woolwich.  His  early  life 
the  mass  of  people  will  read  it  for  its  presents  little  of  note.  Of  no  great 
affecting  and  astonishing  story,  and  for  physical  strength,  he  appears  to  have 
the  sake  of  its  hero,  who,  so  simple,  done  little  either  at  school  or  at  the 
true,  and  strong,  and  50  sincerely  Cliris-  Royal  Military  Academy.  Still,  we  are 
tian,  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  any  told  that  in  the  record  of  these  early 
time.  ,  years  there  was  "always  humor,"  and 
Gordon's  family  has  made  a  respecta-  an  occasional  barst  of  fire  and  resolu- 
ble figure  in  history.  Ancestors  of  his  tion.  One  incident  only  is  given  by 
fought  on  either  side  at  Preston-Pans,  Mr.  Hake.  Once  during  his  cadetship 
and  the  son  of  one  of  them  served  in  he  was  told  "  he  would  never  make  an 
the  Fortieth,  Seventy  -  second,  and  officer."  He  tore  the  epaulets  from  his 
Eleventh  Regiments  ;  fighting  valiantly  shoulders  and  flung  them  at  his  supe- 
at  Minorca  and  I.ouisburgh,  and  with  rior's  feet. 

Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.     This  In  1S54  he  was  gazetted  an  officer  of 

gentleman   had  three  sons,  who  all  en-  Engineers  ;  and,  after  a  narrow  escape 

tered  the  army.     Two  died  in  the  ser-  from  duty  elsewhere,  was  ordered  to  the 

vice;  the  third,  William  Henry  Gordon,  Crimea,     i'oiced  inaction  at  Balaclava 

who   was  born   in    1786,   entered    the  gave  place  to  arduous  and  dangerous 

Royal   Artillery,  became  a  Lieutenant-  work  in  the  trenches  at  Sebaslopol.     Of 

General,  and,  by  his   marriage  with  a  this  period  we  shall  -only  say  that  it  is 

daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Enderby,  of  figurative  of  his  later  career  ;  that  he 

Blackheath,  was   the  father  of  Chinese  was  slightly  wounded,   and   more  than 

Gordon.     Gordon's  grandfather,  on  the  once  all  but  killed  ;  that  he  showed  him- 

mother's  side,    was  a  merchant   and  a  self  a  fatalist  ;  and  (hat  his  intelligence 

shipowner  of  ability  and  enterprise.    His  and  zeal  won  the  admiration  of  his  su- 

ships  took  to  Boston  that  unhappy  tea,  periors.       Colonel     Chesney,     indeed, 

which,  so  to  speak,  fired  the  mine  of  the  affirms  that  his  personal  knowledge  of 

War   of    Independence.      His   boldness  the  enemy's  movements  was  such  as  no 

and  tenacity  largely  aided  the  explora-  other  officer  attained.     He  had  already 

tion  and  colonization  of  the  Southern  made  his  mark. 

Hemisphere.     He  ballasted  his  whalers  The  Tatping  rebellion  was  a  climax  of 

with  convicts  for  Botany  Bay,  and  car-  discontent    and     religious    fanaticism. 

Tied  the  earliest  settlers  to  Australia  and  The  province  of  Kwang-tung  had  become 

New  Zealand-     His  ships  were  the  first  a  Tom  Tiddler's   Ground  for  every  sort 

to  round  Cape   Horn   and  trade  in  the  of  blackguard  and  pirate  ;  it  was  rotten 

archipelagos  of  the  Pacific  ;   and  they  with  secret  societies  ;  its  suffering  and 

were   his  whalers  who   first    fished   in  rebellious  people  had  learned  the-dse  of  1 
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arms  ;  the  result  was  the  worst  of  anarchy. 
Hereupon  there  came  from  enlightened 
Europe  an  individual  who,  possibly  at 
risk  of  his  head,  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  He  met  an  obscure  schoolmas- 
ter, one  Hung-Isu-Schuen,  to  whom  he 
presented  a  choice  collection  of  tracts, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he, 
the  obscure  schoolmaster,  would  attain 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. Schoolmasters,  we  know,  occa- 
sionally cherish  ambitions,  and  they  are 
often  very  shrewd  fellows  indeed.  But  in 
these  matters  never  did  schoolmaster  in 
any  land  equal  Hung  of  China,  He 
conceived  a  great  scheme  ;  he  trusted  to 
his  ability  to  carry  it  out  ;  time  and  )>eo- 
ple  were  ripe.  Straightway  he  went  forth, 
proclaiming  that  he  had  seen  the  Lord 
God  Almighty,  who  had.  he  said,  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  the  Second  Celestial 
Brother.  The  schoolmaster  became  the 
prophet — a  prophet  of  freedom  and  ven- 
geance, an  agent  of  Divine  wrath.  Wise 
in  his  generation  he  stood  forth  in  a  land 
of  poor  and  oppressed,  as  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  poor.  Supe- 
rior persons— who,  it  seems,  exist  in 
the  Flowery  Land  as  elsewhere — said  in 
their  mild  way  that  he  was  mad.  His 
madness  centred  in  a  determination  to 
usurp  the  Dragon  Throne,  to  extermi- 
nate the  hated  Manchoos,  and  to  restore 
to  power  and  glory  the  degraded  Mings, 
and  he  very  nearly  succeeded.  ,Thc 
people,  filled  with  hope  and  fire  by  his 
propaganda,  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  in  a  litUe  while  he  and  twenty 
thousand  followers  were  stalking  through 
the  land,  breaking  idols  in  the  temples, 
and  effacing  Confucian  texts  from  the 
schools.  Open  war  with  the  authorities 
duly  followed,  and  Hung,  full  of  ability 
and  resource,  had  pretty  much  his  own 
way  ;  defeat  swelled  his  ranks  and  his 
influence  equally  with  victory.  At  last 
he  formally  declared  himself  the  Heav- 
enly King,  The  Emperor  of  the  Great 
Peace,  and  at  the  head  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  barbaric  desperadoes — 
women  and  men  together — pirates  from 
the  coast,  bandits  from  the  mountains, 
with  a  vast  horde  of  scum  of  the  earth, 
armed  with  knife  and  cutlass,  decked  in 
tawdry  dress,  and  maddened  on  by  flut- 
ter of  gaudy  flags  and  banners,  he  passed 
from  province  to  province,  robbery  and 
murder  before  him,  and  fire  and  fa[r.ine 
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in  his  train.  After  a  march  of  seven 
hundred  miles  he  captured  the  city  of 
Nanking,  and  there,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Porcelain  Tower,  set  up  a  mon- 
strous worship  and  tyrannic  stale,  and 
made  his  kinsmen  kings. 

A  conflict,  desultory  in  its  conduct, 
but  unspeakably  savage  in  its  incidents, 
was  waged  between  the  Talpings  and 
the  Chinese  authorities.  The  Pekin 
Government  was  powerful  but  supine, 
and  hampered  by  interior  politics  and 
unfriendly  relations  with  France  and 
England.  Its  policy  had  been  to  drive 
the  rebels  toward  the  sea.  The  policy 
was  bad,  for  the  rebels  had  everything 
to  gain  from  the  cities  of  the  coast — 
wealth,  and  munition,  and  arms.  The 
Government  discovered  its  foily,  and 
with  truly  Celestial  cunning,  persevered 
in  it.  It  saw  that  the  foreign  communi- 
ties would  defend  themselves  and  their 
possessions,  and  thus  the  rebels  would 
be  caught  between  two  fires.  Shang- 
hai, for  long  an  asylum  for  the  desti- 
tute and  distracted  fugitives  from  the 
stricken  inlands,  was  soon  attacked  by 
the  Faithful  One  himself ;  but  he  got 
a  bad  beating  from  the  allied  French 
and  English  troops.  That  was  in  iS6o, 
in  which  year  Gordon,  after  doing  valu- 
able service  on  the  frontier  commission 
in  Bessarabia  and  Armenia,  left  home 
for  China.  He  was  present  at  the  sack 
and  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace  at 
Pekin,  and  there  or  thereabouts  he  re- 
mained as  Commanding  Engineer  till 
the  spring  of  1862,  and  gained  great 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  peo- 
ple. When  the  Talpings  grew  trouble- 
some at  Shanghai,  Gordon  was  appointed 
to  the  district  command.  lie  drove 
them  from  the  neigborhood  ;  and  then — 
quiet  for  a  few  months — employed  his 
time  in  surveying  a  thirty  mile  radius 
round  the  port.  Every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  that  radius,  and  we  dare  say 
every  creek  and  path  in  that  flat  net- 
work of  paths  and  creeks,  became  known 
to  him,  and  the  knowledge  was  presently 
of  the  ulnjost  value. 

The  Shanghai  traders  had  commis- 
sioned two  American  adventurers,  Ward 
and  Burgevine,  to  raise  a  foreign  force 
for  defence  against  the  rebels.  Ward 
was  killed,  and  Burgevine  being  cash- 
iered for  corrupt  practices,  the  British 
Governor  was  asked  to  provide  a  cap- 
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tain.  The  choice  fell  on  Gordon.  He 
did  not  rush  upon  his  tasic,  however,  but 
asked  thai  he  might  first  finish  his  thirty 
mile  survey,  as  it  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most service  in  the  campaign.  This 
granted,  the  temporary  command  was 
given  to  Captain  Holland,  of  the  Ma- 
rines. This  officer  was  over- confident 
and  ill-informed  ;  he  was  severely  de- 
feated in  an  attack  on  the  rebel  city  of 
Taiisan.  The  Taipings  triumphed  over 
Ihe  "  foreign  devils,"  and  Mr.  Hake 
gives  a  curious  account  of  the  battle, 
written  by  one  of  the  principal  wangs  or 
warrior- chiefs.  The  result  was  that 
Gordon  left  his  survey  unfinished,  and 
hastened  to  the  head  of  the  Ever  Victo- 
rious Army. 

He  determined  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  rebellion,  and  decided  instantly 
upon  a  complete  change  of  tactics. 
Petty  operations,  confined  to  a  thirty 
mile  radius  gave  place  to  a.  large  strateg- 
ic plan,  which  involved  the  capture  of 
a  great  number  of  rebel  posts,  ending 
with  the  great  city  of  Soochow,  the  fall 
of  which  would  crush  the  Taipings  and 
insure  the  ultimate  surrender  of  Nank- 
ing. In  a.  few  days  he  moved  (by  two 
steamers)  about  one  thousand  men  to 
Fushan,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Yangtze  estuary.  He  landed  under 
cover  of  an  imperial  force  intrenched 
near  by,  and,  watched  by  a  large  body 
of  Taipings,  reached  fushan  on  April 
3d  '863,  and  attacked  forthwith.  A 
smart  action  ended  in  evacuation  by  the 
rebels  ;  thus  Fushan  was  gained,  and 
Chanzu,  a  loyul  city  hard  pressed,  ten 
miles  inland  was  relieved.  The  man- 
darins at  the  latter  city  received  Gordon 
and  his  officers  in  stale.  Leaving  three 
hundred  men  in  the  stockade,  ihe  young 
commander  returned  to  headquarters  at 
Sung  Kiang-  Here  he  set  to  work  to 
discipline  his  army,  which  was  terribly 
disorganized  and  demoralized.  Under 
Burgevine  and  Ward  it  was  customary 
to  bargain  for  the  performance  of  special 
service,  reward  being  full  license  to  loot 
a  fallen  city.  Gordon  established  regu- 
lar pay  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  broke  the' 
habit  of  plunder.  His  force,  three  or 
four  thousand  strong,  consisted  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery  ;  the  infantry  being 
armed  with  smooth-bore  muskets,  save 
a  chosen  few  who  were  intrusted  with 
Enfield  rifles.      The  rank  and  file  were 


Chinese  ;  the  officers  all  foreign,  and 
mostly  adventurers — brave,  reckless, 
quarrelsome-  The  artillery — sfege  and 
field  alike — was  good  ;  the  equipment 
of  it.  and  transport,  and  general  provi- 
sion for  rapid  movement,  were  com- 
plete ;  wherein  we  see  the  brain  of  the 
true  commander  His  army  organized, 
his  steamers  and  gunboats  ready,  Gor- 
don was  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

A  line  drawn  on  the  map  from  Taiisan 
to  Soochow  will  pass  through  Quinsan. 
These  the  three  leading  strongholds  of 
the  rebels,  were  connected  by  a  road- 
Bcfore  the  end  of  April,  Gordon  started 
with  his  little  force  to  Quinsan,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  three  centres,  and,  therefore, 
the  strategic  key  of  the  situation-  On 
his  way,  however,  he  heard  that  the  rebel 
commander  at  Taitsan  had  played  a  ter- 
rible trick  on  the  Imperial  forces.  This 
treacherous  rebel-chief  made  proposals 
of  surrender  to  Governor  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  Bismarck  of  China,  as  he 
has  been  called,  and  accordingly  a  na- 
tive force  was  sent  to  take  over  the 
place.  That  force  was  treacherously 
imprisoned,  and  two  hundred  men  were 
beheaded.  On  hearing  this,  Gordon  in- 
stantly changed  his  plan,  and  marched 
rapidly  on  Taitsan.  The  rebel  force 
numbered  ten  thousand,  of  whom  a  fifth 
were  picked  warriors,  with  several  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  renegades 
working  the  guns.  Gordon's  army  num- 
bered three  thousand  of  all  arms-  He 
laid  siege  lo  the  place  at  once.  The 
outlying  stockades  fell  immediately  ;  he 
then  seized  Che  bridges  of  the  main 
canal ;  and,  working  round  out  of  gun- 
shot, captured  the  forts  protecting  the 
Quinsan  road,  and  so  isolated  the  town. 
He  opened  fire  at  six  hundred  yards  ; 
in  two  hours  the  walls  were  breached  ; 
the  moat  was  then  bridged  with  gun- 
boats, and  the  stormers  under  Captain 
Bannen  crossed  to  the  attack,  A  tre- 
mendous conflict  ensued  ;  fire-balls  pelt- 
ed the  bridge,  bullets  the  column, 
which,  however,  held  its  way  into  the 
breach,  where  it  was  met  and  repulsed^. 
Then  Gordon  bombarded  the  breach 
for  twenty  minutes  ;  once  more  the 
stormers  charged,  the  breach  was  crown- 
ed, the  city  won  ;  and  in  their  hurrj'  to 
escape  the  enemy  trampled  each  other 
to  death. 

Gordon's  troops  had  broken  rule,  and 
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plundered.  He  punished  them  by  had  (irst  to  be  carried.  But  Gordon 
marching  straight  to  the  siege  of  Quin-  was  hampered  and  disheartened — even 
Ban  before  they  could  sell  their  loot.  At  to  the  point  of  Ihrowinf;  up  his  com- 
Quinsan  Gordon  ordered  the  mandarins  mand — by  the  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese 
to  front  the  walls  with  strong  stockades,  authorities,  who  broke  their  promise  to 
and  man  them  with  their  own  troops,  pay  his  troops  regularly,  and  even  fired 
while  he  marched  his  own  men  back  to  on  them  occasionally  by  way  of  proving 
headquarters  to  reorganize.  There  he  their  sense  of  humor.  But  Gordon  had 
complained,  in  a  general  order,  of  laxity  barely  reached  Shanghai,  full  of  his  de- 
among  the  officers  ;  and  to  improve  the  terminaiion  to  resign,  than  he  heard  that 
force,  filled  vacancies  with  ceriain  ofR-  Burgevine,  whose  intrigue  and  bluster 
cers  of  the  Ninely-ninth  Regiment,  who  never  ceased,  h.ad  collected  a  well-arm- 
had  been  allowed  to  volunteer.  But  ed  band  of  foreign  rowdies,  declared 
when  starting  again  for  Quinsan,  his  for  the  Taipings,  and  seized  a  Chinese 
majors  struck  for  increased  ijay.  Cor-  war-siearaer,  in  which  he  and  hisdesper- 
don  refused  point-blank.  They  resign-  adoes  made  their  way  into  Soochow.  In 
ed,  with  a  request  that  they  should  be  this  Cordon  recognized  the  birth  of  an- 
allotred  to  serve  on  the  pending  expedi-  other  and  more  desperate  phase  of  the 
lion.  Their  resignations  were  accepted,  campaign.  To  resign  was  to  abandon 
their  services  declined.  The  majors,  a  suffering  people  not  merely  to  ttie 
finding  there  was  "only  one  command-  Taipings,  whose  dominion  was  one  of 
fi  in  that  army."  submitted.  blight   and   murder,  but  to  a  most  un- 

The  story  of  the  capture  of  Quinsan  scrupulous  and  violent  filibuster.  More- 
is  a  sort  of  wonder.  The  place,  as  we  over,  Burgevine  had  commanded  Gor- 
have  said,  was  the  key  to  the  military  don's  own  troops,  had  plundered  treas- 
situation  ;  it  was  captured  in  the  most  uries  and  temples  with  them  ;  and  they, 
brilliant  and  original  manner — particu-  with  present  pay  in  arrear,  and  future 
lars  of  which,  however,  must  be  sought  prospect  of  unlimited  loot,  were  ready 
in  Mr.  Hake's  pages.  It  became  the  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Under  these 
headquarters  of  the  Ever  Victorious  conditions,  Gordon  was  hard  pressed 
Army,  a  change  which  caused  a  mutiny  ;  by  the  rebels  at  Quinsan  and  Kalipoo. 
for  at  Quinsan  the  men  could  not  do  as  "  I  am,"  he  writes,  "  in  a  very  isolated 
Ihey  did  at  Sung  Kiang— sell  their  loot,  position,  and  have  to  do  most  of  the 
The  artillery  refused  to  fall  in,  and  work  myself."  He  was,  in  fact,  in  the 
threatened  to  blow  all  the  officers  to  bands  of  traitors,  and  could  trust  no 
pieces,  of  which  Gordon  was  informed  one.  Desperate  fighting  continued,  and 
by  written  proclamation.  The  non-com-  some  neat  negotiations  with  Burgevine's 
missioned  officers  were  the  instigators  ;  "scum  of  Shanghai,"  which  ended  in 
he  called  them  up,  and  asked  who  wrote  their  defeclion  from  the  rebel  cause; 
the  proclamation.  They  professed  en-  and  in  the  latter,  Gordon's  great  char- 
tire  ignorance,  Gordon  replied  that  actcr  shines  in  a  curious  way.  The 
one  in  every  five  would  be  shot.  They  chiefs  in  Soochow  suspected  Burgevine, 
groaned,  and  Gordon  noticing  a  corpo-  and  imprisoned  him  ;  whereupon  Cor- 
ral who  groaned  louder  and  longer  tfian  don  wrote  begging  them  to  spate  his 
the  rest,  with  his  own  hand  dragged  life.  Yet  all  this  while  Burgevine  was 
him  from  the  ranks,  and  ordered  two  planning  to  cut  up  Gordon,  and  would 
soldiers  standing  by  to  shoot  him  on  Die  have  succeeded  but  for  a  companion, 
spot.  It  was  done.  Gordon  confined  not  less  desperate  but  infinitely  more 
the  rest  for  one  hour,  telling  them  that  honest.  In  the  multitudinous  engage- 
within  that  time  if  the  men  had  not  pa-  ments,  too,  Gordon  had  always  to  be  in 
raded,  and  if  the  writer's  name  were  not  the  front,  and  often  to  lead  in  person, 
given  up,  every  fifth  man  among  them  He  would  take  one  or  other  of  his  ofii- 
would  be  shot.  The  men  "  fell  in"  ;  cers  by  the  arm,  and  lead  him  into  the 
the  writer  of  the  proclamation  was  dis-  thickest  of  the  fire.  He  was  never  arm- 
closed  ;  he  was  the  executed  corporal.  ed,  and  carried  only  a  Htlle  cane,  which 

Quinsan  captured,  it  remained  to  in-  the    natives    called  "  Gordon's    magic 

vest  Soochow,  which  means  that  a  num-  wand  of  victory." 
ber  of  minor  places  clustering  round  it        Two  heroic  attacks  and  some  curious 
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negotiation  ended  in  the  capitulation  of  command.  Some  "final 
SoDchow,  whereupon  occurred  one  of  the  crushed  the  lebelHon  forever  ;  the  prov- 
inost  tremendous  events  in  Gordon's  inces  were  restored  to  peace  and  pros- 
career.  The  capture  of  Soochow,  as  we  perity  ;  the  empire  was  rescued  from  an 
have  explained,  was  the  vital  b loir  to  age  of  civil  war.  The  destiny  of  China 
the  rebellion.  The  fighting  which  tn^e  had  depended  on  him,  and  he  saved  it. 
it  possible  had  all  been  planned  by  Gor-  Even  to  this  day  China,  the  treacher- 
don,  and  executed  by  Gordon's  three  or  ous,  the  malter-of-fact,  the  mercenary, 
four  thousand  troops  ;  yet  no  sooner  is  grateful,  as  well  she  may  be.  The 
was  the  end  achieved  than  ihe  Chinese  campaign  against  the  Taipings  is  one  of 
authorities  betrayed  him.  They  refused  the  great  chapters  in  military  history  ; 
to  pay  his  troops  ;  the  rebel  wangs,  or  the  part  that  Gordon  played  in  it  is  al- 
warrior-kings,  (or  whose  lives  he  had  together  singular  and  heroic, 
pleaded,  were  treacherously  murdered,  In  reading  once  again  the  siory  of  the 
and  the  fallen  city  was  given  over  to  be  "  Ever  Victorious  .\rray,"  we  have  been 
looted  by  the  Imperial  troops  of  Gov-  struck  with  the  singular  military  capac- 
ernor  Li  Hung  Chang.  ity  of  its  hero   and  its    captain.       It 

The  murder  of  the  five  kings,  with  its  seems  to  us,  moreover,  that  in  a  general 
accompaniments  of  treachery  and  cold-  way,  but  particularly  in  the  recent  volu- 
blooded  horror,  made  a  great  impression  minous  remarks  in  Ihe  newspapers,  to 
in  this  country  at  the  time.  Thafad-  that  capacity  justice  has  not  been  done. 
dists  charged  Gordon  with  the  deed ;  People  give  to  Gordon  the  credit  of 
but  the  faddists  were  confuted  by  the  being  a  great  administrator,  a  novel 
facts  elicited  in  an  official  inquiry,  diplomatist,  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
Gordon,  as  we  have  said,  pleaded  for  of  a  strange  and  wondrous  influence  over 
the  lives  ot  those  men,  and  he  was  prom-  the  hearts  of  nden  ;  but  his  ability  and 
ised  they  should  be  honorably  dealt  achievements  as  a  leader  of  armies  and 
with.  We  see  him  enter  the  fallen  city  a  master  of  campaigns  seem  to  have 
of  Soochow,  alone,  and  innocent  of  been  considerably,  if  not  entirely,  over- 
what  was  being  done;  the  gates  are  looked.  Gordon  the  Christian  governor, 
shut  upon  him  by  the  Taipings  ;  he  is  and  Gordon  the  kindly  helper  of  the 
a  prisoner  for  twenty-four  hours  among  poor,  are  realized  in  the  popular  mind, 
the  thousands  of  men  he  had  conquered,  and  loved;  Gordon,  the  consummate 
He  escapes— to  find  the  city  sacked,  strategist,  is  barely  understood.  And 
and  to  weep  over  the  mangled  bodies  of  yet,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  military  re- 
the  kings  for  whose  safety  he  had  pledg-  source  and  audacity,  the  originality  and 
ed  himself,  tor  the  first  time  during  keen  perfectitude  of  plan,  and  the  al- 
the  war  he  armed — armed  and  went  most  magic  insight  into  an  enemy's  in- 
forth  to  seek  Li,  the  traitor.  There  is  tention,  which  are  visible  throughout  his 
not  the  least  doubt  that  if  he  had  met  career — in  the  Crimea,  in  China,  in  the 
bis  enemy  he  would  have  shot  him  on  Soudan — are  points  of  character  not  less 
the  spot.  But  Li  had  been  informed  of  important  nor  less  admirable  than  the 
Gordon's  terrible  anger,  and  hid.  For  qualities  which  have  received  a  wider 
many  days  Gordon  was  "  hot  and  in-  recognition  because  they  appeal  more 
stant  in  his  trace"  ;  but  in  vain.  Back  directly  to  sentiment  and  imagination.  " 
he  came  to  Quinsan  with  his  troops.  Rectitude,  courage,  simple  trust  in 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  assist  in  the  God — these  qualities  are  great,  and  en- 
pursuit,  and  there  with  deep  emotion  able  men  to  do  great  things  ;  but  in  Gor- 
read  to  them  an  account  of  what  had  don  there  is  something  more.  He  has 
happened.  the  genius  of  a  great  general,  a  rapidity 

The  massacre  placed  him  in  unparal-  of  thought,  and  energy  of  action  which, 

leled  difficulty.     On  the  one  hand  the  if  notenlirelysingular,  perhaps,  in  them- 

clamor  of  Europe  10  desist,  on  the  other  selves,  become  so  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 

the  call    of  his  conscience  and  the  mule  personality,  the  daring  of  his  invention, 

appeal  of  the  people  to  finish  the  work  and  often  the  humor   of  his   methods. 

he  had   begun  and  so  brilliantly  carried  For  Gordon,  with  all  his  earnestness  and 

on.      "To  waver  was  to  fail."     He  ig-  mysticism,  with  all  his  unsparing  thor- 

□ored  the  world's  opinion,  and  resumed  oughness  in  every  department  of.  action  ■ 
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assigncf]  to  him  by  othcis  or  selected  by  in    his    character.     Many    he    rescued 

himself,  is  a  humorist.  from  the  gutter,  cleansed  and  clothed. 

At  the  close  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  and  fed,  and  kept  them  io  bis  home  for 

Gordon  returned  to  England  with  the  weeks  until  work  and  place  were  found 

one  idea  of  enjoying  well-earned  quiet  fortbem.     He  called  them  his  "  kings," 

in  the  circle  of  his  family.      But  "no  and  marked  their  voyages  with  innumer- 

sooner,"  writes  Mr.  Hake,  "  had  he  set  able   pins  stuck  in  a  map  of  the  world 

foot  in  this  country  than  invitations  came  that    hung  over   his   mantelpiece,     and 

in  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  to  these  pins  he   "  moved  from  point  to 

have  him  for  a  guest  was  the  season's  point  as  his  youngsters  advanced,"  and 

ideal ;  friends  and  kinsmen  were  made  day  by   day  prayed  for  them  as  they 

the  bearers  of  superb  invitations,  alt  of  went.     The  lads  loved  him,  and  scrib- 

which  he  had  the  courage  to  decline."  bled  on  the  fences  a  touching  legend  of 

When  he  found  himself  pronounced  a  their  own   invention  :  "  God  bless    the 

hero    he    ceased    to    listen,    and    even  Kernel  !  " 

begged  a  fellow-officer  who  had  written  Pleasant  indeed  it  would  be  to  linger 
an  account  of  the  campaign  to  let  the  over  this  chapter  in  the  life  of  this  won- 
subject  drop.  "  To  push  and  intrigue  derfut  man  ;  but  biography  is  long,  and 
was  impossible;"  and,  at  a  moment  our  pages  are  short.  Let  us  pass  at  once 
when  most  men  would  have  accepted  to  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  by  far  the 
with  proud  pleasure  the  courtesies  of  mos|  romantic  period  in  Gordon's  career 
society  and  the  praises  of  the  great,  he  — the  years  that  he  spent  in  the  Soudan, 
was  content  to  resume  his  duty  as  a  Roy-  the  land  of  the  dry  desert,  and  mighty 
al  Engineer.  A  striking  instance  of  this  rivers,  and  fiery  sun;  the  remote  un- 
exceptional modesty  (or  is  it  an  excep-  friended  country  of  the  hunters  of  men 
tional  and  admirable  vanity  ?)  is  related  and  their  victims,  the  suffering  and 
in  connection  with  his  Journal  of  the  human  blacks. 
I  Taiping  War.  This  valuable  document  Early  in  1874  Gordon  succeeded  Sir 
was  illustrated  by  himself,  and  he  had  Samuel  Baker  as  Governor  of  the 
sent  it  home  from  China  on  the  under-  Tribes  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  Khedive 
standing  that  it  should  be  seen  by  none  — Ismail — proposed  to  give  him  ten 
but  his  farplly.  But  one  of  Her  Majes-  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  would  not 
ty's  Ministers  heard  of  the  manuscript,  hear  of  it  ;  he  accepted  two  thousand 
borrowed  it,  and  was  so  impressed  that  pounds.  This  act  was  much  discussed 
he  had  it  printed  for  the  benefit  of  his  at  the  time,  and  the  right  interpretation 
colleagues.  Late  one  evening  Gordon  was  not  always  forthcoming.  But  it  was 
inquired  about  his  journal,  and  being  entirely  consistent  with  Gordon's  con- 
told  what  had  happened,  rose  from  duct  in  similar  affairs  in  China  and  else- 
table  and  sped  in  hot  haste  to  the  Minis-  where.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
ter's  house.  The  Minister  was  not  at  paign  against  the  Taipings,  the  Chinese 
home;  Gordon  hurried  to  the  printers,  government  presented  the  Captain  of  the 
demanded  his  ms.,  and  ordered  the  Ever  Victorious  Army  with  a  large  fort- 
printed  copies  to  be  destroyed  aijd  the  une.  He  not  only  rejected  it  with  con- 
type  broken  up.  No  one  has  seen  the  tempt,  but  actually  thrashed  from  his 
manuscript  since,  and  Mr.  Hake  de-  tent  the  messengers  who  brought  it  ! 
dares  there  is  every  probability  of  its  Bgypt  had  made  vast  strides  into  the 
having  been  destroyed.  heart  of  Africa  since  1853,  and  as  its 
In  1865,  Gordon  was  appointed  Com-  empire  spread,  so  grew  the  slave-trade, 
manding  Engineer  at  Gravesend,  and  and  so,  under  the  unscrupulous  and  ler- 
there  for  six  years  he  remained,  fulfil-  rible  rule  of  the  Pashas,  deepened  the 
ling  his  official  duties  in  the  construction  misery  of  the  people.  The  Arab  cap - 
of  the  Thames  defences  and  devoting  tains,  "  the  hunters  of  men,"  attained 
himself,  in  a  manner  almost  unexam-  great  political  power,  and  their  abomi- 
pled,  to  the  poor.  "His  house  was  nable  traffic  was  thedominant  interesiof 
school,  hospital,  and  alms-house  in  everybody  in  the  land,  from  the  little 
turn,"  and  his  delight  in  children,  and  children  of  the  blacks,  who  wanted  free- 
especially  in  boys  working  on  the  river  dom,  to  the  Governor-General  of  the 
or  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  sunniest  traits  Soudan  himself,  who  wanted,coin.     So 
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strong,  indeed,  did  the  slavers  at  last  Pasha  (the  able  minister  who  is  once 

become  that  the  government  got  at  once  again  in  office,  and  who,  Mr.  Hake  says, 

ashamed  and  afraid.     The  mightiest  and  in  many  ways  tried   Gordon's  patience) 

cleverest  of  them  was  one  Sebehr  Kaha-  insisted  upon  his  going  in  state-     The 

ma,  who,  by  the  way,  has  lately  come  to  special   train    was  engaged,    therefore  ; 

the  front  again  in  a  very  remarkable  and  but    the   engine    collapsed.       Thus,    in 

entirely  Anglo-Egyptian  fashion.     This  huge  delight,   Gordon  wrote  :    "  They 

superior    man-hunter    was    called    the  had    begun   in    glory,    and    ended   in 

Black    Pasha,   and   commanded   thirty  shame." 

stations.     Conscious   of  his  power,  he  His  first  decree  is  as  follows,   and  in 

set  up  as  the  rival  and  equal  ol  the  Khe-  the  light  of  his  new  mission  to  the  land 

dive  himself,  with  a  court  of  Arab  ruf-  of  his  old  labors,  it  will  be  read  with  in- 

fians  and   burlesque  of  princely  state,  terest,  particularly  when  it  is  considered 

The  Khedive  was  considerably  moved  that  the  circumstances  differ  in  nothing 

by   the   preposterous   behavior  of   this  but  unessentials : 

upstart,    and    determined  forthwith  to  "By  reason  of  the  authority  of  the 

humble  him  to  the  dust.     An  attempt  Governor  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Equa- 

lo  effect  this    object  failed  miserably  ;  torial  Lakes,  with  which   His  Highness 

and  the  Khedive  was  weak  enough,  in  the  Khedive  has  invested  me,   and  the 

his  dilemma  of  fear  and  doubt,  to  make  irregularities  which  until  now  have  been 

Sebehr  a  Bey,  and  lo  accept  his  services  committed,  it  is  henceforth  decreed  : 

in  the  invasion  of  Darfur.     Darfur  be-  "  i.  That  the  traffic  in  ivory  is  the 

jng  conquered.   Sebehr  was    rewarded  monopoly  of  the  government, 

with  the  rank  of  Pasha.     But,  like  Hung  "a.  No  person  may  enter  these  prov- 

of  China,   he  cherished  vast  ambition^,  inces    without    a    '  teskere'     from    the 

He  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  Governor- General    of     Soudan,     such 

than    the  Governor- Generalship    of  the  '  teskere'   being  available  only  after  it 

Soudan.     This  pretension  brought  mat-  shall    have    received    the    visa  of    the 

ters  to  a  crisis.     Hitherto,   Ismail  had  competent  authority  at  Gondokoro,  or 

encouraged    slave-dealing,    for     it    in-  elsewhere. 

creased  his  revenue  ;  but.  the  moment  "  3.  No  person  may  recruit  or  organ- 
his  personal  supremacy  was  threatened  ize  armed  bands  within  these  provinces. 
by  the  man  whose  power  he,  by  his  own  "4.  The  importation  of  firearms  and 
cupidity,  had  helped  to  make,  he  was  gunpowder  is  prohibited. 
converted  into  what  Mr.  Hake  happily  "  5.  Whosoever  shall  disobey  this  de- 
terms  "  active  and  sonorous  philan-  cree  will  be  punished  with  all  the  rigor 
thropy."  Of  a  sudden,  he  began  lo  re-  of  the  military  laws.  Gordon." 
gard  the  slave-trade  with  "holy  hor-  This  proclaimed,  he  sailed  for  Gondo- 
ror,"  and  determined  to  suppress  it — at  koro — a  strange  river  voyage,  amid  croc- 
least,  so  he  said.  For  this  purpose  he  odiles  that  slumbered  00  the  mud,  and 
engaged  Sii;  Samuel  C.  Baker ;  to  this  ponderous  river-horses  that  splashed 
end  he  enlisted  the  genius  of  Gordon.  and  blew  in  the  stream,  while  little  mobs 

Gordon  had  not  been  at  Cairo  many  of  monkeys  came  down  from  the  gum- 
days  before  he  wrote  :  "  I  think  I  can  trees  to  the  margin  to  drink,  and  wild 
see  the  true  motive  of  the  expedition,  birds  sailed  in  Hocks  overhead.  One 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  straw  to  catch  the  night,  Gordon,  thinking  of  home  in  the 
attention  of  the  English  people."  moonlight,  was  startled  by  loud  laughing 
Nevettheless,  he  determined  lo  go  in  a  bush  on  the  river's  bank.  "  I  fell 
through  with  his  undertaking  ;  for  he  put  out,  but  the  irony  came  from  birds, 
saw  that  he  could  help  the  suffering  that  laughed  at  us.  .  .  .  for  some 
tribes.  In  his  own  words  may  be  read  time  in  a  very  rude  way.  They  were  a 
the  spirit  in  which  he  began  and  carried  species  of  stork,  ai^l  seemed  in  capital 
on  this  perilous  task  :  "  I  will  do  it,  for  spirits,  and  highly  amused  at  anybody 
I  value  my  life  as  naught,  and  should  thinking  of  going  up  to  Gondokoro  with 
only  leave  much  weariness  for  perfect  the  hope  of  doing  anything." 
peace."  By  a    rare  coincidence   of    favorable 

Gordon  wished  to  proceed  by  ordi*  circumstances — such  as  rarely  gladden 

nary  steamer  to  Souakim,    but   Nubar  the  traveller  in  any  land,  leastjof- all  jn,  I  . 
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what  is  called  Upper  E{!ypt — and  hast-  "as  bad  as  it  well  could  be;"  and  go 
ened  by  Gordon's  invincible  energy,  the  terribly  had  they  been  treated  that,  half  a 
little  band — consisting  of  Gordon,  his  mile  from  its  walls,  the  Governor-Gen- 
staff,  and  escorl^reached  Khartoum  in  eral  himself  would  have  gone  in  petil  of 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  From  his  life.  But  Gordon's  spirit  did  not 
ihat  flat-ropfed,  mud-built  city  Gordon  fail.  He  was  confident  that  he  could 
stalled,  after  a  busy  slay  of  eight  days,  relieve  the  people  of  their  sufferings, 
for  Gondokoro.  "The  journey  was  ac-  Ihat  he  could  build  a  better  stale  of  life 
complished  by  steamer,  and  was  not  for  them  if — there  always  is  an  "  if" — if 
without  romantic  incident.  Once  when  he  could  but  win  their  confidence.  To 
cutting  wood  for  the  steamer's  fires  they  achieve  that  necessary  consummation  he 
surprised  some  Dinkas— a  people  who  passed  hither  and  thither  through  the 
are  black,  and  pastoral,  and  worshippers  land,  Ibere  giving  grain,  here  employing 
of  wizards.  The  chief,  in  full  dress  (a  the  natives  to  plant  their  patches  with 
necklace),  was  induced  to  come  on  maize.  Why  employ  them  to  do  that 
board.  He  came  and  softly  licked  the  which  is  Iheir  normal  occupation  ?  Be- 
back  of  Gordon's  hand,  and  held  his  cause  before  he  came  they  had  ceased 
face  to  his  own  and  "made  as  if  be  to  sow  since  they  could  never  reap  the 
were  spitting."  At  dinner  he  devoured  fruits  of  their  toil ;  they  were  systemat- 
his  neighbor's  portion  as  well  as  his  ically  robbed  of  their  little  l)arvest. 
own,  after  which  he  and  his  liege-men  And  so  when  the  strange  fame  of  this 
sang  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and  pro-  kingly  white  man  spread  among  them, 
ceeded  to  crawl  to  Gordon,  that  they  in  their  simple  hearts  they  thought  he 
might  kiss  his  feet.  That  was  denied  could  do  all  things,  and  Hocked  about 
them,  but  they  weresent  away  rejoicing,  him  in  great  numbers,  and  begged  that 
under  a  splendid  burden  of  beads.  he  would  buy  their  children,  whom  they 

At  the  junction  of  the  Bahr-Gazelle  were  loo  poor  to  feed  themselves, 
with  the  Gondokoro  River  they  found  Clearly  their  confidence  was  being  surely 
gwaims  of  natives  who  had  rubbed  won  ;  and  if  one  thing  in  this  world  is 
themselves  with  wood-ash  until  their  certain  it  is  that,  in  those  bare  and 
complexions  were  "  the  color  of  slate  burning  lands,  the  name  of  Gordon  is 
pencil."  These  people  were  half-starv-  remembered  to  this  day  with  gratitude, 
ed  and  in  great  suffering.  "  What,"  This  grand  result  was  reached  in  great 
writes  Gordon,  "  what  a  mystery,  part  by  his  uncompromising  attitude 
is  it  not,  why  they  are  created  ?  A  toward  the  slavers.  The  slaveis  ate, 
life  of  fear  and  misery  night  and  day  !  perhaps,  as  unequivocal  a  race  of  black- 
One  does  not  wonder  at  their  not  fear-  guards  as  ever  existed  ;  and  they  were 
ing  death.  No  one  can  conceive  the  in  collusion  with  the  government, 
utter  misery  of  these  lands.  Heat  and  "  They  stole  the  cattle  and  kidnapped 
mosquitos  day  and  night  all  the  year  their  owners,  and  they  shared  the  dou- 
round.  But  I  like  the  work,  for  I  be-  ble  booty  with  officials  of  a  liberal  turn 
lieve  I   can  do  a  great  deal  to  ameli-  of  mind." 

orate  the  lot  of  the  people."     At  Bohr,  Here  is  a  record  of  one  exploit,  typi- 

a  slavers'  stronghold,  the  people  were  cal  of  many,  and  showing  how  Gordon 

"  anything  but  civil :  they  had  heard  of  dealt  with  this  stale  of  things.     By  the 

the    Khartoum    decree;"     but   at   St.  timely  interception  of  some  letters,  he 

Croix,   a  mission-station,    the   steamer  discovered  that    two    thousand    stolen 

passed  to  the  joyous  sounds  of  dance  cows  and  a  troop  of  kidnapped  negroes 

and  song.  were  on  their  way  from  a  gang  of  man- 

Gondokoro  was   reached   in  twenty-  hunters  to  that  estimable  personage,  the 

four  days,  and  once  there,  Gordon  was  governor   of  Fashoda,     "The  cavalcade 

at  his  seat  of  government,  and  in  the  was  promptly  stopped.     The  cows,  since 

very  heart  of  his  perilous  task.     So  swift  it  was  impossible  to  return  them  to  their 

had  been  his  journey  that  the  townsmen  owners,  were  confiscated  ;  the  slaves  he 

bad  not  heard  even  of  his  nomination,  either  sent  home  or  bought  himself,  and 

His  advent  amazed  them.     Gondokoro  they  came  about  him,  trying  to  touch 

was   a  try  sting-place   for   wretchedness  his  hand,  or  even  the  hem  of  his  gar- 

and  danger  ;  the  state  of  the  people  was  ment.     In    China,    Gordon,  had    con* 
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quered  rebels  to  enlist  them  on  his  own  much  trouble,  and  many  of  th<t  tribes 
side  ;  and  much  the  same  happened  would  not  be  content  until  they  had  Telt 
here.  The  chief  slavers  he  cast  into  the  might  of  his  arm.  Brisk  battles 
prison,  but  after  a  while  those  who  .  were  frequent,  and  in  one  of  them  the 
proved  themselves  possessed  of  useful  bulk  of  the  force  with  him  at  the  time 
qualities  he  released  and  employed,  was  completely  "  eaten  up,"  as  our 
Equally  with  the  great  essential  duties  friends  the  ^ulus  pleasantly  describe  the 
of  his  position,  the  most  trivial  matters  process  of  annihilation.  This  engage- 
received  unremitting  attention.  He  was  ment  is  in  some  ways  typical  of  them 
never  idle,  even  amusing  himself  in  odd  all,  and  it  is  instructive.  In  travelling 
moments  o{  leisure  by  "  inventing  traps  through  a  turbulent  region  of  his  king- 
for  the  huge  rats  that  shared  his  cabin."  dom,  Gordon  observed  that  the  temper 
And  he  writes  of  a  poor,  sick  old  woman  of  the  tribes  was,  to  say  the  least,  for- 
whom  he  nursed  and  fed  for  weeks,  but  bidding.  Wizards  gathered  on  the  hills, 
all  in  vain  ;  "  She  had  her  tobacco  up  and  cursed  their  enemy — as  ihey  sup- 
to  the  last.  What  a  change  from  her  posed  Gordon  to  be — and  waved  him  off 
misery  !  I  suppose  she  filled  her  place  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  spies  hung  about 
in  life  as  well  as  Queen  Elizabeth."  the  camp  and  in  the  long  grass;  alto- 
His  work  grew  more  dangerous  and  gelher  there  was  general  warning  of  a 
difficult.  His  native  staff  were  useless  storm.  Gordon  was  joined  about  this 
from  intrigue  and  treachery,  and  his  time  by  his  good  Lieutenant  Linant  and 
Europeans  to  a  man  were  down  wiili  his  party,  who  came  in  from  an  outljing 
ague  and  fever.  Yet  notwithstanding  station.  Gordon  wished  to  find  a 
traitors  in  the  camp,  and  enemies  with-  steamer,  which  lay  somewhere  in  the 
out,  Gordon  toiled  on  at  his  post,  and,  river,  and  for  this  purpose  ])assed  thirty 
though  worn  to  a  shadow,  was  at  once  men  over  to  the  east  bank.  The  instant 
governor  of  the  Provinces  and  nurse  to  they  landed,  down  came  the  natives  ; 
his  staff.  His  difficulties  were  in-  Gordon  followed  at  once.  The  natives 
creased  by  the  real  or  feigned  ineptitude  retorted  by  making  a  rush  at  his  men. 
of  his  subordinates.  When  the  com-  They  were  repulsed,  and  Gordon  at- 
mandant  he  had  left  at  Gondokoro  was  tempted  to  parley.  They  refused,  and, 
ordered  to  send  up  a  mountain  howitzer,  knowing  him  for  the  chief,  tried  to  sur- 
he  forwarded  empty  ammunition-tubes  round  htm  ;  he  let  them  come  near, 
instead  of  full.  Thus  Gordon  was  left  and  then  drove  them  back  wiih  bullets. 
defenceless  with  ten  men,  in  a  place  Linant  proposed  that  he  should  burn 
where  no  Arab  would  have  stayed  with-  (leir  houses,  and  Gordon,  fearing 
out  a  hundred.  And  yet  we  find  him  further  mischief  unless  he  effectually  re- 
always  cheerful,  and  devoted  to  the  peo-  taliated,  agreed.  One  morning,  there- 
pie — teaching  them,  with  novel  methods,  fore,  he  sent  off  a  party  of  forty-one 
the  use  of  money  ;  while  he  delighted  men.  At  mid-day  he  heard  firing,  and 
his  ragamuffin  soldiery  with  the  wonders  saw  Linant  in  a  red  shirt  he  had  given 
of  a  magic  lantern,  and  by  firing  a  gun  him,  on  a  bill ;  the  red  shirt,  and  the 
a  bundled  and  fifty  yards  off  with  a  parly  led  by  its  wearer  were  visible  for  a 
magnetic  exploder  !  In  truth,  with  Got-  couple  of  hours,  when  they  disappeared. 
don,  to  be  single-handed  is  to  work  mar-  Later  on  thirty  or  forty  blacks  were  seen 
ve!s  ;  and  during  this  period  he  labored  running  down  to  the  river,  and  Gordon, 
with   astonishing  energy   and    success,  concluding     they     had     gone 


He  converted  Khartoum  into  a  Botany  steamer,  fired  on  them  as  they  ran. 
Bay  for  do-nothing  governors,  the  black-  Ten  minutes  afterward,  one  of  his  own 
guard  slavers  whom  he  caught  and  pun-  detachment  appeared  on  the  opposite 
ished,  and  the  traitors  of  his  own  staff,  bank  ;  he  had  been  disarmed,  and  de- 
To  punish  rebellious  chiefs,  he  resorted,  dared  that  all  the  others  of  the  party 
not  to  fire  and  sword,  but  to  the  razzia,  were  killed.  The  red  shirt  had  mad- 
or  cattle-raid,  a  method  much  more  dtned  the  natives  ;  the  party  got  scat- 
humorous,  and  infinitely  more  final  in  tered  ;  spears  did  the  rest.  Gordon 
its  results.  was  left  with  only  thirty  men,  and  he 
Not,  however,  that  he  had  no  fight-  decided  to  make  a  strategic  movement 
ing.     The  wizard-worshippers  gave  hint  to  the  rear.     VVonderful  to  relate,  the . 
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tribesmen  did  not  molest  him—  with  the  as  Trontiei^guards  robbed  on  Iheii  own 

exception    of     a    certa'n    wizard    ivho  account,    and  wiqlced  at  the  doings  of 

elected  to  survey  the  retreat  from  the  the  slavers  ;    savage  and  reckless  tribes 

top  of  a  rock,  whence  he  "  grinned  and  had  to  be  subdued.      "  It  was  a   stu- 

jeered,  and  vaticinated,"  as  Gordon  was  pendous  task,  to  give  peace  Co  a  country 

giving  orders.     The  Governor  took  his  quick  with  war ;     to  suppress  slavery 

tide.     "  I  don't  think  that's  a  healthy  among    a    people    to    whom    trade  in 

spot    from   which    lo    deliver    an    ad-  human  flesh  was  life,  and  honor,  and 

dress,"  he  said,  and  the  wizard  prophe-  fortune  ;  tu  make  an  army  out  of  per- 

sied  no  more.  haps  the  worst  material  ever  seen  ;    to 

After  a  brief  holiday  in  London,  grow  a  iloaiishing  trade  and  ^  fair  rev- 
Gordon  returned  to  Egypt  early  in  lii?;.  enue  in  the  wildest  anarchy  in  the 
He  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  world." 

the  Soudan,  with  Darfur  and  the  prov-  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  desper- 

inces  of    the    Equator  —  a  district  one  ate  of  the  tasks  before  Gordon,  was  the 

thousand    six  hundred  and  forty  miles  subjugation  of  the  vast  province  of  Bahr- 

lung,  and  nearly  seven   hundred  wide.  Gazelle.     This,  itself  a  little  continent. 

Furthermore,    he  was  deputed  to  look  bad     been     lashed     to     anarchy     and 

into  Abyssinian  aSairs,  and  lo  negotiate  wretchedness     by     Sebehr,     the    Black 

with    King    John    for    a    sctllement    of  Pasha,     already    mentioned.        It    was 

pending  disputes.      Into  events  Ab>s-  necessary  that  he  and  his  son  Suleiman, 

sinian,   however,   the  space  at  our  dis-  with<their  army  of  man-hunters,  should 

posal  does  not  permit  us  lo  enter.     Suf-  be  subdued,   and  the  land  brought  to 

fice   it   to   say    that    they   were    every  rule  and  order.     But,  before  that  could 

whit  as^fuU  of  romance  and  significance  be  achieved,    it  was  of  the  utmost  ur- 

as  anything  else  in  Gordon's  wonderful  gen cy  that  Gordon  should  go  to  Darfur, 

career.  where    revolt    was    rampant,    and    the 

His  installation  in  the  new  position,  Khedive's   garrisons   were  besieged    in 

so  much  more  important  and  difhcult  their  barracks  by  the  rebels.     Here  that 

than  any  he  had  yet  held,  took  place  at  splendid  confidence  in  himself,  which  is 

Khartoum   on    the   5th   of    May.     The  one    of    his    strongest    characteristics, 

firman  of  the  Khedive  and  an  address  helped  him  in  an  exlraordihary  degree, 

were  read  by  the  Cadi,  and  a  royal  salute  His    army   was   a  useless  mob  of  raga- 

was   fired.     Gordon    was    expected   to  muffin's  —  "nondescripts,"    he    called 

make  a  speech.     He  said  :  "  With  the  them  ;  the  tribes  and  the  slavers  he  had 

help  of  God  I   will  hold   the  balance  to  subdue  were  warlike  and  fierce ;  his 

level."  Thisbriefandtrenchantsentence  nondescripts  could  be  trusted  only  to 

delighted  the    people  more,    says  Mr-  run  away  from  danger,  or  to  plot  the 

Hake,    than   if  he   had   talked  for  an  murder  of  himself.     Most  men   would 

hour.     Afterward  he  ordered  gratuities  not  have  undertaken  such  work  under 

lo  be  given  to  the  deserving  poor ;  in  such   severely   trying  conditions  ;    but 

three  days  he  had  distributed  upward  of  Gordon  never  faltered. 

one  thousand  pounds  of  bis  own  money.  The  city  of  Dara  plays  a  strong  part 

The  formalities  of   his    new   stale  dis-  in    these   chapters   of   Gordon's    story. 

gu.sted   him;  he  was  "  guarded  like  an  During  the  revolt  caused  by  Haroun,  the 

ingot  of  gold.''  and  was  given,  it  seems,  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Darfur,  its 

in  the  midst  of  solemn  ceremonies,  to  people  were  shut  within  its  walls.     They 

making  irrelevant  humorous  remarks  to  had  heard  nothing  from  without  for  six 

the  great  chiefs— in  English,  which  they  months,  and  when,  one  day,  there  was 

did  not  understand,  a  sudden  stir  at  the  gate,  and  the  Gov- 

Many   things  had   happened    in   the  ernor-General  himself   rode  into  theic 

Soudan  since  1874.  When  he  took  up  the  midst,  they  were  dumbfounded.    It  was, 

reins  of  government  in  1S77,  he  found  says  Gordon,    in  his  trenchant  graphic 

the  country,  as  Mr,  Hake  says,  "  quick  way — "  It  was  like  the  relief  of  Luck- 

with    war."       The  provincial  governors  now,"       The    illustration,    SO    full    of 

were   worthless,   and   often   mutinous  ;  moving  memories  and  great  suggestions, 

the  slavers  were  out  in  revolt  ;  the  six  was  only  just.     As  Gordon  advanced, 

thousand  Bashi-Bazouks  who  were  used  dangers  gathered  on  every  side,  \iatil, 


y  side,  \intil, 
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as  Mr.  Hake  happily  puts  it,  he  was  sat  in  a  circle  in  the  Governor's  divan. 
"  ringed  about  with  perils."  A  crisis  Then,  in  "  choice  Arabic,"  as  Gordon 
came,  which  needed  all  his  energy  and  humorously  puts  it,  Gordon  said  to 
indomitable  will  to  keep  him  master  of  them  :  "  Vou  meditate  revolt ;  I  know 
the  situation.  His  presence  in  the  field  it.  You  shall  have  my  ultimatum  now  : 
against  Haroun  was  urgent  ;  on  cither  I  will  disarm  you  and  break  you  up." 
hand  he  was  menaced  by  powerful  They  listened  in  a  dead  silence,  and 
tribes;  worse  than  all  else,  Suleiman,  went  away  to  consider.  At  any  moment 
son  of  Sebehr,  the  Black  Pasha,  sat  ihey  could  have  put  Gordon  and  his 
down  with  six  thousand  robbers  before  "garrison  of  sheep  soldiers"  to  the 
Dara,  and  ravaged  the  land  around.  Tn  sword  ;  amazed  by  his  utter  indifference 
the  midst  of  all  this,  his  army  was  plot-  to  dan)i;er,  and  quelled,  perhaps,  by  the 
ting  his  life  ;  his  secretary  fell  ill.  The  magic  of  his  eye,  they  submitted- 
measure  of  his  troubles  was  full  indeed.  Of  his  further  labors  in  the  Soudan 
But  his  spirit  never  quailed.  So  rapid  and  Abyssinia— in  the  latter  country  he 
were  his  movements  now,  that  no  idea  afterward  had  an  adventure  nearly  as 
of  them  can  be  conveyed  in  this  place  ;  dramatic  as  that  just  related,  and  even 
Mr.  Hake  himself  has  perforce  found  it  mure  dangerous— we  cannot  now  speak, 
impossible  to  give  more  .than  a  sketch  What  they  were — -how  varied  and  diffi- 
of  them.  Brief  and  slight  as  that  sketch  cult,  how  amusing,  how  pathetic,  and 
is,  it  indicates  with  a  sort  of  swift  how,  after  all,  they  were  to  be  unre- 
dramaticism  the  marvellous  activity  and  quiled— all  this  is  written  in  Mr.  Hake's 
resource  of  its  hero.  pages ;  to  these  the  curious  and  sympa- 
While  in  the  heart  of  all  this  battling  thetic  reader  must  turn  for  many  a 
and  peril,  he  heard  something  which  romance,  many  a  piece  of  daring,  many 
rendered  all  else  as  naught.  Suleiman,  a.  touch  of  sincer.;  and  gentle  charity, 
with  his  six  thousand,  was  on  ihe  eife  many  an  astounding  proof  of  courage, 
of  attacking  Dara.  Not  an  instant  was  that  considerations  of  space  prevent  our 
lost.  Ignoring  nondescripts  and  allies  dealing  with  here.  With  that  rare  rood- 
alike,  and,  as  usual,  far  in  advance  of  esty  01  his,  and  wilh  an  heroic  and  sug- 
his  lagging  escort  of  Bashi-Bazouks>  gestive  brevity  like  the  diction  of  the 
Gordon  mounted  his  camel  and  rode  Bible,  Gordon  has  said  :  "  I  have  cut 
straight  away  to  Dara.  The  distance  off  the  slave-dealers  in  their  strongholds, 
was  eighty-five  miles ;  lie  did  it  in  a  day  and  1  made  the  people  love  me. "  Jl  is 
and  a  half,  unarmed  and  alone.  "  A  true.  To  this  day  the  poor  blacks  of 
dirty,  red-faced  man,"  covered  wilh  the  Boudan  beg  the  white  traveller  to 
flies,  he  burst  upon  his  people  as  athun-  send  back  to  them  the  "  good  Pasha," 
derbolt  ;  they  could  not  believe  their  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  cer- 
eyes.  Next  day,  as  dawn  broke  over  tainty  of  his  influence  upon  the  people, 
the  city,  he  put  on  the  "  golden  armor"  of  his  personal  magnetic  power  over  the 
of  his  office,  and  rode  to  the  camp  of  the  wild  savages  and  pastoral  blacks  of  the 
robbers,  three  miles  off.  The  chiefs  Soudan — these  are  the  things  which  feed 
were  awestruck  and  startled.  Gordon  the  hopes  all  of  us  cherish  for  the  suc- 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  ordered  Suleiman  cess  of  the  mission  upon  which,  after 
to  follow  wilh  his  people  to  his  divan,  the  eleventh  hour  has  struck,  he  has 
and  rode  back  to  Dara.  The  son  of  been  hurriedly  despatched. — AUlheYear 
Sebehr  came  with  his  chiefs,  and  they  Round. 


QUEER     FISHES. 
BY   JOHN    GIBSON. 

The  typical  fish  is  a  creature  of  an  is  suited  for  seeing  through  a  watery 
elongated  oval  form,  covered  with  medium.  Such  is  the  "  generic  image" 
scales,  and  having  tins  for  limbs,  which  naturally  rises  in  the  mind  when 
Breathing  by  gills,  it  lives  in  the  water  thinking  of  fishes.  It  would  be  difficult, 
and  dies  out  of  it,  while  its  "  fishy"  eye    however,    to  afiirm  anything  wjiatever 
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of  the  typical  fish  which  would  not  be  be- 
lied in  one  or  other  of  the  many  aberrant 
forms  of  those  interesting  aninidls.  Few 
things  aVe  more  generallt-  true  than  that 
fishes  can  only  live  in  water,  "  a  fish  out 
of  the  water"  being  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  incongruous  and  unnatural  ;  yet 
there  are  dozens  of  fishes  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  the  world  that  seem 
never  to  be  happier  than  when  thus  out 
of  their  element.  Some,  indeed,  there 
are  that  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  on  land,  while  a  few  actually  get 
drowned  if  prevented  from  rising  to  the 
surface  to  breathe. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  climb- 
ing perch  of  the  Indian  region,  which 
gained  its  name  from  having  been  seen 
by  its  discoverer  on  the  stem  of  a 
Palmyra  palm,  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  where  it  was  apparently  strug- 
gling, by  means  of  the  spines  on  its  scales 
and  gill-covers,  to  get  higher.  As  that 
happened  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  there  is  no' authentic  instance  of  the 
fLih  having  since  lieen  detected  climb- 
ing trees,  the  occurrence  may  lairly 
be  regarded  as  incidental  rather  than 
habitual.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  travels  long  and  far  by  land,  gen- 
erally in  the  morning  when  the  dew 
waters  its  path,  although  on  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  met  a  number  of 
them  journeying  along  a  dusty  road  un- 
der a  mid-day  sun.  They  are  said  to 
form  a  favorite  food  of  the  boatmen  on 
the  Ganges,  who  have  been  known  to 
keep  them  alive  for  five  or  six  days 
without  water,  and  to  find  them  at  the 
end  of  that  time  as  lively  as  when  first 
oaught.  The  typical  fish  cannot  breathe 
out  of  ihewater;  butlheclimbing  perch 
can,  because  above  its  gills,  and  in  the 
same  cavity  with  them,  lies  an  organ, 
composed  of  a  complicated  system  of 
thin  bony  plates,  which  acts  as  a  lung. 
The  fish  was  until  lately  supposed  to  fill 
this  cavity  with  water,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  latter  from  time  to,  time  in  wetting 
its  gills,  just  as  the  camel  in  the  desert 
draws  upon  its  internal  reservoir  of  water 
in  order  to  quench  its  thirst.  This 
theor)',  however,  has  not  been  able  to 
survive  the  fact  that  those  who  have 
sought  for  water  in  this  labyrinthine 
organ  have  never  yet  found  it.  Many 
fishes  occur  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Amazon  basin  which  are  thus  truly  am- 


phibious. They  all  have  gills  by  which 
they  can  breathe,  like  other  fishes,  in 
water  ;  but  they  have  also  special  con- 
trivances for  enabling  them  to  respire 
atmospheric  air  as  well.  In  some  of 
these  It  is  the  intestinal  tube  that  plays 
the  part  of  lung  ;  in  others  it  is  the  air- 
bladder,  the  efficiency  of  the  Salter  in  this 
ca])acily  being  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  close  the  passage  which 
connects  it  with  the  atmosphere  in  order 
to  suffocate  the  fish.  One  of  those  am- 
phibious fishes  of  South  America  is  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  by  night  in  great 
droves,  moving  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
walk,  its  only  locomotive  organs  being 
the  spiny  ray  of  its  pectoral  fins  and  its 
tail.  Another,  inhabiting  the  swamps 
of  Carolina,  travels  by  leaps,  and  al- 
ways, it  has  been  observed,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nearest  water.  Most  of  these 
fishps  live  in  ponds  and  marshes  which 
are  liable  to  disappear  in  the  dry  season, 
and  it  is  in  search  of  fresh  waters  that 
Ihey  undertake  those  migrations. 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  world,  how- 
eiTer,  in  which  at  such  seasons  this  search 
would  be  hopeless,  and  in  those  cases 
the  pond  fishes  »:siivate,  that  is,  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pools,  and  there  lie  torpid  till  the 
advent  of  the  rainy  season  sets  them  free. 
In  Ceylon  the  natives,  according  to  Ten- 
nent,  are  in  the  habit  of  digging  for  them, 
and  a  friend  who  had  been  present  at 
one  of  those  fish  diggings,  informed  him 
that  "  the  clay  was  firm  but  moist,  and 
as  the  man  Hung  out  lumps  of  it  with  a 
spade,  it  felt  to  pieces,  disclosing  fish 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  which 
were  full  grown  and  healthy,  and 
jumped  on  the  bank  when  exposed  to 
the  sunlight, "  The  Lepidosiren  or  Mud- 
fish of  tropical  Africa  similarly  buiies 
itself.  Forming  a  hollow  in  the  mud, 
and  lining  it  with  mucus,  it  there  lies, 
like  the  kernel  in  anuishell,  till  released 
by  the  rains.  These  clay-balls  are  often 
dug  up  by  the  natives,  and  if  the  inclos- 
ing shell  be  nol  broken,  the  fish  can  be 
safely  transported  in  them  to  Europe, 
and  there  released  by  immersion  in  tepid 
water.  How  long  this  torpid  condition 
may  continue  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
in  India  it  is  believed  that  they  may 
thus  survive  for  more  than  one  season — 
tanks  that  have  been  dry  for  several 
years  having  been  found  to  s^arm  with 
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fish -as  soon  as  a  Eufficiency  of  water  had  bodies,  but  probably  aho  the  largest  ex< 

gathered  in  them  to  soften  their  baid-  panseof  wing  ;  thus  an  example  before 

ened  beds.  the  writer  has  each  of  its  wing-like  pec* 

The  habit  of  occasionally  leaving  their  torals  measuring  9  inches  in  length 
proper  element  is  not  confined  to  fresh-  and  7.2  inches  in  breadth.  Professor 
water  fishes,  it  is  also  found  in  a  few  Moseley,  when  on  board  the  Challenger, 
marine  forms.  There  are  several  species  was  convinced  that  he  had  seen  Sy- 
of  tropical  gobies  found  very  abundant-  ing  gurnards  move  their  wings  rapidly 
ly  on  the  Indo-Pacific  coasts,  especially  during  their  flight.  On  one  occasion 
where  mud  and  fucus  abound.  They  he  watched  large  numbers  of  a  species 
skip  about  in  the  mud  and  seaweed  close  ,  with  beautiful  colored  wings  fly  along 
to  the  water-line,  hunting  for  insects  before  the  boat  in  which  he  was  collect- 
and  moUusks,  and  so  nimbly  do  they  ing,  at  a  height  of  about  a  foot  above 
leap  on  land  that  it  is  difhcult  to  catch  the  water,  and  for  distances  of  15  to  29 
them.  With  their  great  prominent  eyes,  yards;  and  as  they  thus  flew  they  ap- 
whicb  they  have  the  power  of  thrusting  peared  to  him  to  buzz  their  wings  very 
far  out  of  their  sockets,  and  witH  the  rapidly,  reminding  him  of  the  buzzing 
fore-part  of  the  body  raised  on  their  of  the  wings  in  the  grasshopper, 
limb-like  pectoral  fins,  they  present  a  Poverty,  that  ever-present  factor  in  the 
somewhat  frog-like  appearance.  In  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  said  to  make 
water  they  prefer  leaping  along  the  sur-  people  acquainted  with  strange  bed- 
face  to  swimming  beneath  it,  "  I  have  fellows,  and  the  same  universal  struggle 
chased  one,"  says  Professor  Moseley,  has  brought  about  some  curious  alli- 
"  in  Trincomali  harbor  which  skipped  ances  among  fishes.  Although  there  are 
thus  before  me  until  it  reached  a  rock,  1  no  true  parasites  among  them,  there  are 
wheie  it  sat  on  a  ledge  out  of  the  water  in  many  forms  which  find  it  to  their  ad- 
ihe  sun  and  waited  till  1  came  up,  when  vantage  to  get  attached  to  other  ani- 
it  skipped  along  to  another  rock."  mals.     These  either  fix  themselves   to 

The  Flying  Fishes  of  tropical  seas,  of  the  outside  of  their  host,  or,  passing 
which  more  than  forty  species  are  within,  occupy  the  mouth  or  intestinal 
known,  are  further  examples  of  fish  that  tube — not,  however,  as  parasites,  but  in 
leave  the  water,  although  it  is  the  bird  or  the  capacity  of  lodgers,  or  messmates,  as 
bat,  and  not  the  land-walking  animals,  Beneden  calls  them.  Few  sharks  are 
that  they  seek  to  emulate.  Their  pec-  caught  in  tropical  seas  that  have  not  one 
toral  (ins  are  enormously  enlarged  so  as  or  more  sucking  fish  attached  to  ihem. 
to  resemble  wings,  and  in  some  cases  These  are  feeble  little  fishes  that  owe 
these  extend  from  the  gills  to  the  tail,  their  success  in  life — for  they  are  found 
Whether  they  move  their  wings  in  flight  in  every  sea — to  the  powerful  alliances 
or  not  is  still  an  unsettled  question,  they  form.  Unable  of  themselves  to 
although  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  swim  either  quickly  or  far,  they  get  at- 
favor  the  view  that  they  do  not.  The  lached,  by  means  of  a  dorsal  fin  which 
result,  however  produced,  is  that  they  has  been  modified  into  a  sucker,  to  any 
glide  o/er  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  the  swift-swimming  creature,  or  even  ship, 
height  of  one  or  two  feet  above  it,  often  that  may  come  in  their  way.  Thus  re- 
rising  and  falling  in  the  most  graceful  lieved  of  the  fatigue  of  swimming,  and 
manner.  They  have  been  observed  protected  from  their  enemies  by  the 
thus  to  glide  over  a  distance  of  from  close  proximity  of  their  aiiacAed  host, 
Soo  to  I200  feet  in  a  period  of  about  they  are  free  to  devote  their  energies  to 
forty  seconds,  which  is  probably  the  tne  sole  purpose  of  picking  up  such  food 
longest  time  they  have  been  seen  "fin-  as  may  come  within  their  reach,  Ac- 
ning"  it  out  of  the  water.  That  they  cording  to  Beneden,  the  fishermen  of  the 
can  rise  to  a  much  greater  height  is  Mozambique  Channel  utilize  the  Re- 
proved by  the  fact  that  frequently  at  mora,  as  it  is  aho  called,  as  a  live  fish- 
night  they  fall  on  the  decks  of  passing  ing  hook.  Parsing  a  ring  to  which  a 
ships.  There  are  two  widely  different  cord  is  attached  through  its  tail,  they 
grjjups  of  flying  fish,  namely,  the  "  Fly-  send  it  in  pursuit  of  any  passing  fish  or 
ing  Herrmgs"  and  the  "  Flying  Gur-  turtle,  and  should  it  succeed  in  attach- 
nards."     The    latter  have    the  heavier  ing  itself  by  its  sucker,  few  hooks  aie 
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more  secure.  It  was  of  Ihis  fish  Ihat  the 
strange  delusion  formerly  prevailed  that 
it  was  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  any 
vessel  to  which  it  got  fixed.  Says  Op- 
pi  an  : 


The  fishes  that  make  their  home  in 
the  interior  of  other  animals  ar^  some- 
what numerous.  Considerable  numbers 
of  a  small  species  habitually  lodge  in 
the  ample  mouth  cavity  of  a  Brazilian 
cat-fish,  living  on  such  crumbs  as  they 
can  (ilch  from  the  table  of  their  host. 
A  Mediterranean  eel  which  dwells  in  the 
branchial  sac  of  a  devil-hsh  picks  up  its 
living  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion. 
The  Sea- cucumbers  or  Holothurians,  are 
the  favoiite  home  of  a  curious  group  of 
small  eel-like  fishes  known  as  FUras/er. 
The  commonest  of  the  Mediterranean 
species  measures  about  7.2  inches  in 
length,  and  Professor  Emery  has  seen 
seven  of  these  fishes  enter,  one  after  the 
other,  the  body  of  a  large  sea-cucumber. 
They  use  it,  in  his  opinion,  as  a  habila* 
lion  or  as  a  reruge  from  their  enemies, 
getting  their  nourishment  all  the  while 
from  the  sea  by  pushing  their  heads  out 
of  their  Holothuiian  home.  Sea-anem- 
ones are  also  known  as  fish-shelters. 
Dr.  Collingwood,  when  sailing  in  the 
seas  about  I.abuan,  came  upon  an  anem- 
one which  measured  fully  two  feet  in 
diameter  when  its  tentacles  were  ex- 
panded. Seeing  a  small  fish  hovering 
over  the  anemone,  and  suspecting  that 
there  might  be  more  of  them  within,  he 
began  raking  about  with  a  stick  in  the 
body  of  the  creature,  and  succeeded  in 
turning  no  fewer  than  six  similar  fishes 
out  of  its  body  cavity.  I'he  great  sea- 
jetlits,  with  their  dome-like  disks  and 
fringe  of  stinging  tentacles  are  somewhat 
suggestive  of  floating  marine  homes,  and 
it  is  found  that  beneath  those  living 
umbrellas  crowds  of  the  smaller  fishes 
habitually  shelter.  A.  Agassiz  counted 
no  fewer  than  twenty  of  them  swimming 
in  safety  within  the  fringed  circle  of  a 
single  medusa.  Professor  Sars,  of 
Chiistiania,  also  found  that,  at  an  early 
stage  ot.its  growth,  the  c)d  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Loffoden  Islands  avails 
itself  of  a  similar  shelter.  In  this  in- 
stance the  alliance  is  supposed  to  be 
mutually  beneficial;  the  cod-fry  sharing 


in  the  minute  food  which  the  jelly-fish 
is  able  to  stupefy  by  its  stinging  tenta- 
cles ;  while  ii,  in  return,  is  supposed  to 
relieve  its  host  of  certain  minute  para- 
sites which  infest  it. 

There  is  a  fish  often  found  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  other  fishes  which 
can  neither  be  called  a  parasite  nor  a 
messmate.  This  is  the  Hag-fish  or 
"  Borer."  With  neither  scales  npr  visible 
eyes,  and  with  scarcely  any  appearance 
of  a  head,  it  looks  more  like  a  worm 
than  a  fish  ;  yet  this  lowly  organized 
creature  inflicts  immense  injury  upon 
the  Norwegian  fisheries.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  fishermen  of  the 
Loflodens  to  be  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather  to  leave  their  lines  and  nets  in 
the  water  for  several  days,  and  in  such 
cases  they  too  often  find  that  the 
majority  of  the  fish  caught  are  totally 
destroyed  by  hag-fish.  Penetrating  the 
skin  of  the  captured  cod  or  ling,  the 
"borer,"  as  it  is  appropriately  called, 
devours  the  soft  parts  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  leaving,  says  Sars,  "nothing 
but  skin  and  bone.'' 

The  typical  fish  has  an  unmistakable 
eye,  but  there  are  large  numt>ers  of 
species  in  which  the  organ  of  vision  is 
distinctly  abnormal.  Agassiz,  in  his 
journey  up  the  Brazilian  river  Para, 
found  a  fish  which  (eaped  about  in  the 
water  like  a  frog,  and  which  conse- 
quently had  its  eyes  as  often  above  the 
water  as  below  it.  It  is  known  as  the 
"  four-eyed  fish,"  because  each  eye  is  di- 
vided into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion 
by  an  opaque  horizontal  line,  which 
gives  the  effect  of  two  pupils,  the  one 
suited  for  atmospheric  and  the  other  for 
aqueous  vision.  The 'eyes  of  the  South 
American  cat-fishes  are  found  in  almost 
every  imaginable  position  in  the  crea- 
ture's head,  and  of  immense  variety  in 
size,  the  most  curious  being  those  in 
which  the  organs  of  vision — very  small 
in  this  instance — are  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  so  that  their  owners  can 
only  see  what  is  going  on  above  them. 
Others  of  the  amphibious  fishes  can  ele- 
vate and  depress  their  eyes  at  will. 
Probably,  however,  there  are  no  such 
"  queer"  eyes,  or  eyes  with  so  queer  a 
history,  in  the  entire  animal  kingdom  as 
those  of  flat-flshes.  These  creatures 
when  they  first  emerge  from  the  egg 
swim  like  their  neighbors,  that  is,  with 
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the  back  above  and  the  belly  beneath,  a  rudimentary  state.  It  may  therefore 
and  at  this  stage  tbey  further  resembV^  be  regarded  as  tolerably  certain  that  they 
other  fishes  in  having  an  eye  on  each  are  the  descendants  of  a  seeing  fish, 
side  of  the  head.  So  compressed,  how-  which,  having  by  chance  got  conveyed  in- 
ever,  are  their  bodies  laterally,  that  to  those  subterranean  waters,  has gradu- 
when  only  about  a.  week  old  they  seem  ally  had  its  eyes  obliterated  through  dis- 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  themselves  use,  compensation  being  found  for  the 
in  the  position  of  a  coin  standing  on  its  loss  in  the  greater  development  of  the 
edge.  They  consequently  fall  on  their  other  sense  organs.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
side, the  side  beneath  becoming  there-  markablethalsidebysidewiththoseblind 
after,  to  all  intents  and^purposes  the  fishes  there  should  be  other  species,  liv- 
under  surface  of  the  fish,  and  the  side  ing  in  the  same  utter  darkness,  with 
above,  its  back.  An  eye  beneath,  how-  well-developed  eyes.  The  evolutionist 
ever,  would  be  useless  or  worse — conse-  can  offer  no  other  explanation  than  that 
quently  no  sooner  does  the  flat-fish  take  those  seeing  forms  may  be  comparatively 
to  swimming  on  its  side  than  the  lower  recent  importations  into  the  cave  waters, 
eye  begins  to  travel  round,  and  does  whose  eyes  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
not  cease  moving  until  it  has  reached  get  atrophied  by  disuse.  The  blind 
the  upper  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  its  cave-fish  being  thus  probably  the  de- 
neighbor.  Thus  both  eyes  come  to  be  scendants  of  species  which  once  lived , 
on  the  same  sideof  the  fish's  head.  In  above  ground,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
a  few  species  the  eye,  instead  of  keep-  posed  that  they  would  show  affinity  with 
ing  at  the  surface  while  thus  shifting  its  forms  now  inhabiting  the  surrounding 
position,  sinks  into  the  tissues  of  the  countr)-.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
head,  and  so  bores  its  way  through  to  case  with  the  fishes,  although  relation- 
the  other  side,  the  creature  appearing  ships  of  this  sort  have  been  shown  to 
to  have  three  eyes  until  the  opening,  on  exist  in  certain  other  blind  animals  of 
what  then  becomes  known  as  the  blind  those  caves.  Is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
side,  closes  over.  pose,  as  the  writer  has  elsewhere  stated, 
Many  species  of  fishes  are  totally  "  that  the  ancestors  of  these  fishes,  hav- 
blind  :  but,  as  these  all  live  in  the  dark-  ing  been  beaten  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ness  of  ocean  depths  or  of  subterranean  ence.  died  out,  while  those  of  their 
caves,  ihe  presenceof  eyes  in  the  absence  number  which  betook  themselves  to  the 
of  light  could  serve  no  useful  purpose.  In  caves  have  survived,  owing  to  the  less 
the  limestone  region  of  the  United  severe  competition  there  encountered  ; 
Slates  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  just  as  the  remnants  of  conquered 
cavern,  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  dry  land,  nations  have  sometimes  succeeded  in 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  for  the  most  maintaining  their  separate  existence  and 
part  blind.  Among  the  most  interest-  independence  by  retiring  to  their  moun- 
iog  of  the  curious  forms  found  in  the  tain  fastnesses  ?" 

great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  Recent  deep-sea  dredgings  have  also 
also  in  the  less  known  Wyandotte  Cave  proved  the  existence  of  blind  fishes  in 
of  Indiana,  are  the  blind  fishes  {Am-  "  the  caves  of  ocean."  Ttie  rays  of  the 
blyopsis).  Professor  Cope,  who  recently  sun  are  not  believed  to  penetrate  beyond 
observed  them  in  the  latter,  says  they  a  depth  of  zoo  fathoms,  but  fishes  have 
came  to  the  surface  to  feed,  swimming  been  found  living  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
in  full  sight  like  white  aquatic  ghosts,  two  miles.  The  profound  darkness  of 
Provided  the  most  perfect  silence  is  pre-  those  abysmal  depths  is  somewhat  re- 
served, there  is  no  difficulty  in  catching  lieved,  however,  by  the  faintly  diffused 
them  with  the  hand  ;  but  the  faintest  light  of  phosphorescence  given  ofiF  by 
sound — such  is  the  acuteness  of  their  countless  multitudes  of  marine  animals  ; 
sense  of  hearing— icauses  them  to  dart  and  the  deep-sea  fish  are  either  totally 
downward  and  hide  themselves  beneath  blind,  or  havehuge  eyei  specially  adapt- 
stones  at  the  bottom.  That  this  species  ed  for  making  the  most  of  the  light  they 
was  not  always  blind  is  proved  by  the  have.  Dr.  Gunlher,  towhom  thedescrip- 
tact  that,  although  its  individuals  are  tion  of  the  Challenger  deep-sea  fish  wa^ 
destitute  of  external  eyes,  yet  beneath  intrusted,  has  found  that,  in  certain  of 
the  skin  those  organs  are  to  be  found  in  the  blind  forms,   the  organs  o(  vision, 
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appear  to '  have  been  superseded  by  The  fishennen  of  the  Mauritian  and 
sinictures,  in  some  cases  very  large,  other  coasts  on  which  ihey  occur  no 
which  he  is  inclined  to  tegaid  as  pio-  moie  think  of  handling  those  creatures 
ducers  of  light.  In  this  view,  these  than  they  would  the  venomous  sea- 
fishes  cany  phosphorescent  lanterns  on  snakes  of  the  same  region.'  Sometinoes, 
their  heads,  which  may  be  used,  as  however,  they  are  trodden  upon  unwit- 
torches  sometimes  are,  in  attracting  tingly  by  people  wading  with  naked  feet, 
towaid  them  the  great-eyed  species  sup-  when  they  inllict  a  wound  which  not  in- 
posed  to  form  their  prey.  Ah  hough  the  frequently  proves  fatal.  Other  fish,  as 
blind  fishes  cannot,  it  is  true,  see  the  the  sting-ray  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
approach  of  their  living  food,  their  even  the  sea-spiders  or  weevers  of  Brit- 
snouts  are  liberally  provided  with  long  ish  waters,  inflict  wounds,  with  stiletto- 
feelers  and  other  delicate  tentacular  like  spines,  so  severe  a?  (o  raise  the  sus- 
organs  that .  no  doubt  keep  them  in-  picion  that  the  dart  is  in  some  sense  a 
formed  of  all  movements  taking  place  poisoned  one.  If  a  few  fishes  are  thus 
over  a  considerable  area.  Other  deep-  venomous  when  living,  a  great  many 
sea  Rshes,  some  of  them  blind,  others  more  are  poisonous  when  dead.  The 
not,  have  rows  of  luminous  spots  run-  typical  fish  is  a  more  or  less  edible  crea- 
ning  along  the  lower  side  of  the  body  ture  ;  the  eating  of  the  forms  here  re- 
and  tail,  and  sometimes  also  on  the  feired  to,  however,  frequently  proves 
tnoui.  Some  of  these  spots,  which  fatal.  These  include  many  of  those 
differ  structurally  from  the  others,  have  curious  balloon -shaped  fish  known  as 
been  regarded  as  accessory  eyes,  glube-fish  and  sea-porcupines,  also  ttig- 
Gunther,  however,  inclines  to  the  view  ger-fish  and  trunk-hsh.  These  may  be 
that  they  are  all  producers  of  light.  Cut  readily  recognized  by  the  peculiarity  of 
off,  as  deep-sea  creatures  thus  are,  their  forms ;  but  less  recognizable,  al- 
trom  all  paiticipation  in  the  beneRcent  though  equally  poisonous,  are  certain 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  would  seem,  under  tropical  species  of  herrings  and  parrot- 
the  influence  no  doubt  of  natural  selec-  wrasses.  Their  deleterious  properties 
tion  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  to  are  said  to  be  due  in  most  cases  to  the 
have  become  a  light  unto  themselves.  poisonous  nature  of  their  food. 

Venom  is  invariably  associated  in  the  Unfishlike  as  the  possession  of  a  poi- 
human  mind  with  snakes,  and  never  with  son  apparatus  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  never- 
fishes  ;  yet  the  ciicle  of  poisonous  ant-  theless  common  enough  outside  of  their 
malshas  lately  been  extended  by  the  ad-  class.  There  are  at  least  a  dfazen  species 
dition,not  only  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  of  fishes,  however,  which  are  alone 
lizard,  but  also  by  several  fishes.  There  among  animals  in  the  possession  of  elec- 
ts a  fish  found  in  Central  America  the  trie  organs — truly  the  most  remarkable 
operculum  of  which  is  artned  with  a  weapons  in  the  entire  animal  armory, 
spine  closely  resembling  the  lang  of  a  The  application  of  electricity  to  the  arts 
venomous  serpent.  The  spine  is  hollow,  is  one  of  the  proudest  achievements 
and  communicates  at  its  base  with  a  of  nineteenth-century  man  ;  yet  those 
poison-bag,  the  contents  of  which  pass  fishes,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
through  the  spine  into  the  wound  which  applied  their  electric  batteries  to  the  art 
it  inflicts.  The  dorsal  fin  of  the  same  of  capturing  their  prey  long  before  man 
fish  is  likewise  provided  with  two  spines,  had  come  into  existence.  That  those 
each  of  which  is  similar  in  structure  and  natural  batteries  exhibit  true  electrical 
function  to  that  already  described,  and,  phenomena  is  shown  by  their  currents 
together,  they  form  the  most  perfectly  behaving  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
developed  poison  apparatus  yet  found  those  produced  artificially ;  thus,  says 
in  the  class  of  fishes.  More  dangerous,  Gunlher,  "  they  render  the  needle  mag- 
because  more  common,  are  two  species  netic,  decompose  chemical  compounds, 
of  fish  found  in  the  Indo-Pacific  seas,  and  emit  the  spark."  To  receive  a 
Each  of  their  very  numerous  dorsal  shock,  it  is  as  necessary  in  the  one  ap- 
spines  is  as  good  (or  as  bad)  as  a  poison-  paratus  as  in  the  other  that  contact 
fang,  being  provided  in  every  case  with  should  be  made  at  two  points  in  order 
poison-bag  and  grooves  for  the  convey-  to  complete  the  circuit.  The  various 
ance  of    the  venom   into   the   wound,  species  of  electrically  armed -fishes 
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not,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  make  the  noise  during   the  spawning 

the  common  possession  of  so  unique  a  time;  and  that  "it  is  possible  by  imi- 

weapon,   by   any  means  all  closely,  re-  taling  it  to  take  them  without  bait."    If 

lated.^    They  belong  to  three  widely  di(-  this  be  so,  the  noise  must  be  regarded 

ferent  groups — namely,   rays,  eels,  and  as  the  love-call  of  the  male  lish  to  its 

sheath-hshes — which  would  seem  to  in-  male,  and.  as  such,  comparable  to  the 

dicate  that  electric  organs  have  origi-  staging  of  birds  during  the  breeding  sea- 

nated  independently  in  each  group.  The  son. 

electric  eel  of  South  American  rivers  is  I.ilce  birds  also,  a  f^w  fishes  are 
the  most  powerful  of  those  creatures,  known  to  build  nests.  Most  of  these 
growing  to  a  length  of  six  feet,  and  pro-  are  mere  hollows  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
vided  with  a  pair  of  batteries  containing  but.  such  as  they  are,  they  are  jealously 
some  hundreds  of  minute  cells  copi-  guarded  by  their  builders — the  males, 
ously  supplied  with  nerves.  Although  who  as  soon  as  the  nests  are  ready"  try 
the  story  told  by  Humboldt  of  the  Ind-  every  blandishment  to  induce  the 
ian  method  of  capturing  those  fishes  females  to  enter  and  spawn  in  them.  A 
by  driving  the  wild  horses  of  the  plains  few  species,  however,  build  nests  which 
into  the  streams,  and  keeping  them  will  bear  comparison  in  point  of  neat- 
there  until  the  eds  had  exhausted  their  ness  and  constructive  skill  wiiti  those  of 
electricity  upon  them,  is  now  discredited  most  birds.  The  fifteen-spined  stickle- 
forwant  of  subsequent  corroboration,  it  back  thus  builds  its  nest  of  seaweed  and 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  vigorous  ^»7-  corallines.  With  much  skill  and  pa- 
ftotus,  will  paralyze  the  largest  animals,  tience  it  weavesabout  its  nest  a  silk-like 
The  torpedoes  are  the  best  known  of  elastic  cord,  spun  from  its  own  body, 
electric  fishes,  and,  although  much  less  the  whole  when  finished  forming  a  corn- 
powerful  than  the  eel,  they  are  a  source  pact  pear-shaped  structure,  from  five 
of  danger  to  bathers  in  the  Mediter-  to  six  inches  in  length,  in  which  the 
ranean  and  other  seas  where  they  occur,  female  deposits  her  spawn.  In  only  two 
■ '  As  mute  as  a  fish' '  has  come  to  be  instances  are  female  fishes  known  to  take 
proverbial,  nevertheless  there  are  many  any  care  of  their  progeny.  In  all  other 
fishes  which  can  and  do  utter  sounds  cases  where  any  heed  is  paid  to  (he  eggs 
more  or  less  musical.  The  gurnards,  and  fry,  it  is  upon  the  male  that  the 
one  of  which  is  known  as  the  lyre-fish,  labor  devolves.  That  they  are  some- 
emit  a  grunting  sound  when  being  taken  times  not  far  behind  birds  in  what  they 
out  of  the  water— due,  it  is  said,  to  the  will  do  and  dare  for  their  young,  was 
escape  of  gas  from  the  air-bladder  ;  and  seen  lately  in  the  case  of  a  small  perch- 
the  herring  squeaks  under  similar  cir-  like  fish  inhabiting  the  streams  of  Trini- 
cumslances.  A  fish  resembling  a  sole,  dad.  A  gentleman  watching  one  was 
found  in  Siam,  is  said  to  attach  itself  to  astonished  (o  find  that  on  putting  his 
the  bottom  of  boats,  and  there  give  out  hand  into  the  water,  this  usually  shy 
harmonious  sounds.  An  English  travel-  fish,  instead  of  making  off,  made  at  his 
ler,  while  lately  surveying  a  piece  of  hand,  striking  it  with  all  the  might  and 
water  in  eastern  Siam,  watched  the  main  of  a  five-inch  fish.  He  soon,  how- 
movements  of  certain  fishes  known  as  ever,  discovered  the  cause  of  this  un- 
"  Mahsir,"  and  became  aware  of  a  wonted  boldness  in  the  near  proximity 
peculiar  click  or  percussive  sound  fre-  of  its  nest — a  structure  hollowed  out  in 
quently  repeated  on  all  sides.  This  he  the  sand,  about  the  size  of  half  an  egg, 
soon  found  came  from  the  mahsir,  one  and  crowded  with  little  fish  not  bigger 
of  which  passing  close  to  him  made  sev-  than  house-fiies.  On  returning  next 
eral  distinct  sounds.  The  noise  was  day,  he  found  that  the  parent  fish,  taking 
loud  enough,  he  says,  to  have  been  alarm  at  his  intrusion  of  the  previous 
heard  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet.  The  day,  had  made  another  nest  some  dis- 
Umbrinas  of  European  seas  are  well  tance  off,  and  had  conveyed  thither 
known  for  the  drumming  sound  they  its  numerous  offspring.  Nest-building 
make,  audible,  it  is  said,  from  a  depth  among  fishes  is  probably  not  nearly  so 
of  twenty  fathoms.  The  fishermen  of  rare  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  the 
Rochelle,  according  to  the  Rev.  Charles  keeping  of  fish  in  aquaria  having  proved 
Kingsley   assert  that   the   males    alone  the  existence  of  this  habit  where  it  had 
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not  been  previously  suspected.     While  an  abjominal  pouch,    where   they  are 

the  luajority  of  fishes  shed  their  Gpavn  hatched,  and,  as  some  maintain,  nour- 

broadcast  on  the  waters,  there  are  some,  ished  also  during  their  early  fijhood. 
not  next -builders,  which  take  other  means        Widely  different  as  most  of  the/onns 

of  protecting   their    eggs    and    voung.  here  referred  to  undoubtedly  are  from 

Thcs  in  the  two  instances  above  referred  the  typical  fish,  a  study  of  their  life  his- 

to  the  females  attach  the  eggs  to  the  un-  tory  and  habits  shows  that  their  peculi- 

der  surfaces  of  their  bodies  ;  in  other  aiities  in  structure  and  mode  of  life,  if 

two,  the  males  actually  carry  the  eggs  not  in  every  case  the  direct  outcome  of 

in  their  mouths  until  they  are  hatched  ;  their  environment,   at  least  harmonize 

while  in  a  whole  group   of  fishes,    of  with  it,  and  thus  enable  them  to  hold 

which  the  sea-horse  is  the  best  known  iheirown  in  the  great  battle  of  life. — 

example,  the  males  receive  the  eggs  into  Longman  s  Afagatine. 


SIX  SONNETS  OF  CONTRAST. 

BY    H.  D.  TRAILL. 

I.    What   the    Fathers   Found. 

A  HAND  that  shaped  the  plastic  stuff  of  things, 

With  more  than  all  we  know  of  craftsman's  skill  ; 
A  mind  that  ruled  the  fingers'  fashionings 

With  more  than  we  can  dream  of  prescient  Will  ; 
Contrivance  superhuman,  yet  which  brings 
Its  eld er-bro the t -hood  with  human  shift 

Writ  on  the  face  of  its  perfected  plan  ; 
Economy  beyond  a  housewife's  thrift 
In  world-material,  from  the  simplest  flower. 

The  tiniest  herb  and  insect  up  to  man,  — 
AH  these  our  fathers  found — transcendent  Power, 

Unerring  Art  and  unhorizoned  Love 
In  nature— with  some  puzzles,  which  an  hour 

Of  sound  apologetics  would  remove. 

II.  What  the  Sons  Find. 
A  struggling  herd,  of  whom  some  fight  their  way 

To  the  perfected  type  by  slow  degrees, 
Through  countless  forms  of  death  and  of  decay. 

And  (possibly)  a  Being,  watching  these ; 
Whose  attributes  we  know  not,  save  to  say 
That  none  in  full  infinitude  he  hath. 

Not  Power— or  else  Omnipotence  laid  by  ; 
Not  Skill — his  blunders  strew  creation's  path; 
Not  Thrift — the  world  stands  shuddering  at  its  waste  ; 

"Not  Love!"  the  unselected  millions  cry. 
Naught  infinite ;  unless  it  there  be  traced, 

Where  the  grim  Humor  of  his  work  appears 
Seasoning  the  scheme  for  mortals,  with  a  taste 

As  sharp  as  anguish  and  as  salt  as  tears.  , 

III.  According  to  Arminius. 
Choose  ye  between  the  logic  that  arraigns 

Jehovah  at  the  bar  of  human  woe. 
And  that  which  pleads.  Our  God  not  fore-ordains 

The  eternal. pangs  he  cannot  but  foreknow. 
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Choose  ye  !    Our  choice  is  made :  the  soul  constrains 
The  mind ;  the  reasoning,  pious  in  its  flaws, 

Lax  but  endurable,  contents  us  well ; 
Nor  need  we,  zealous  for  symmetric  laws 
To  bind  the  earth  about  the  Eternal's  flirone. 

Round  off  his  scheme  witlf  a  predestined  hell. 
Meanwhile,  though  everlasting  pain  foreknown, 

And  while  foreknown  permitted  in  man's  lot, 
Resembles  evil  fore- ordained,  we  own, 

Our  watchword  still  shall  be:  "God  wills  it  not." 

IV.  According  to  Calvin. 
Foreknown  is  fore-ordained :  He  knoweth  all ; 

There  is  no  life  His  purpose  runs  not  through. 
He  planned  to  d^mn  the  many  by  the  Fall, 

And  by  the  Sacrifice  to  save  the  few. 

It  helps  not  Actions,  that  the  facts  appall. 

.  F(ee  Will  ?    How  could  He  other  than  decree 

The  act  Who  made  Ihc  doer  what  he  is  ? 
Free  Will !  His  saving  Grace  alone  is  free  : 
To  whom  He  wills  'tis  given  or  denied. 

Believe  it — though  thy  spirit  mutinies ; 
Believe  it^though  thy  riven  heart  have  cried, 

"  Lord  !  see  ray  tender  child !    Be  these  thy  ways, 
That  it  should  lisp  '  Our  Father'  at  my  side. 

And  ripen  for  damnation  as  it  prays?" 

V.  Theism. 
The  Being  immanent  in  things,  the  Thought 

Incarnate  in  the  world,  the  Absolute, 
The  Unconditioned — dost  thou  give  us  naught 

But  husks  like  these.  Philosophy,  for  fruit  ? 
What  room  or  reason  for  "I  love,"   "1  ought," 
In  mouths  of  men  who  stand  in  barren  awe 

Before=— nay  in — this  vast  and  shadowy  All, 
Worshippers  and  self-worshipt  ?  Guiding  law. 
Protection,  love,  communion,  where  are  these? 

How  for  this  limitless  Impersonal, 
Resign  thatwealth  of  tender  images, 

The  Father  with  the  father's  eye  and  hand. 
The  Shepherd  with  the  sheep  about  his  knees. 

The  Great  Rock-shadow  in  the  weary  land  ? 

VI,  Pantheism, 
Worship  the  man-made  god  that  pleaseth  you. 

Good  Theists !     So  the  mediaeval  heart. 
Adored  undoubtingly  the  robed-in-blue 

Cloud-straddling  gray-beard  of  monastic  art  ; 
And  so  Xenophanes  his  oxen,  too, 
Constructed  fiar  ideal.     But  for  me 

Spinoza's  creed  shall  serve ;  my  feet  must  stray 
I'nguided,  to  the  end,  ere  I  shall  see 
A  Shepherd-God  to  guide  them.     Yet  my  soul 

Goes  not  unfortified  upon  its  way  ; 
For — once  vain  yearnings  brought  beneath  control — ■ 

The  Infinite,  in  whom,  by  whom  we  live. 
Shall  breathe  from  solemn  sea  and  starry  pole, 

A  deeper  peace  than  even  prayer  can  give.|^   ^  C  jOOQIc 

— Fortmghily  Kei'teto.  O 
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ABOUT    OLD    AND    NEW    NOVELS. 

BY    KARL    HILLEBRAND. 

This  essay — the  scanty  fruit  of*  a  have  even  given  a  voice  to  certain  cur- 
long  leisure,  shortened  only  by  light  rents  of  the  century,  does  not  make  it 
reading  and  reflection  on  it — was  origi-  the  less  true,  that,  considered  as  artists — 
nally  to  be  entitled,  "  Why  are  old  novels  i.e-,  in  their  way  of  seeing  and  treating 
so  enterlaining  and  modern  ones  so  (e-  their  subject,  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
dious  ?"  Fortunately  for  him,  the  au-  time  which  has  seen  the  fioraison  of 
thor  met  in  lime  a  highly  cultured,  and,  George  Sand  and  Dickens,  still  less  to 
on  the  whole,  unprejudiced  English  the  time  which  has  produced  a  Freytag, 
lady  who  confessed  to  him  that  she  George  Eliot,  and  Octave  Feuillet.* 
had  never  been  able  to  read  "Tom  Forwhatever  onemay  thinkof  thefacl,  it 
Jones  "  to  the  end,  while  a  young  would  be  difficult  to  deny  it ;  the  whole 
diplomat  of  literary  pretensions  assured  literature  of  fiction  in  Europe,  frotn 
him  that  "  The  Nabob"  was  infinitely  Homer  to  Goethe,  is  severed  by  a  deep 
more  entertaining  than  "  Don  Quix-  abyss  from  that  of  our  century,  whose 
ote."  Then  only  the  author  began  to  productions  bear  always,  in  spite  of  all 
understand  how  relative  an  idea  is  at-  differences,  a  certain  family  likeness  ; 
tached  to  the  word  "  enleitaining,"  and  in  other  terms,  men,  authors  as  well  as 
that  perhaps  the  modem  reader  is  readers,  for  three  thousand  years  saw 
quite  as  accountable  as  the  modern  nor-  the  task  of  literature  in  another  light 
elist,  if  the  novel  of  to-dsy  is  so — well,  from  that  in  which  we  have  seen  it  for 
so  different  from  the  old.  Let  us  then  the  last  hundred  years. 
speak  only  of  this  ditfereuce.  For  why  Strangely  enough,  the  novelists  of  the 
establish  supervision,  distribute  praise  younger  generation,  who,  like  £.  Zola, 
and  blame,  by  which  nobody  learns  any-  Spielhagen,  Henry  James,  and  W.  D. 
thing,  when  it  is  so  much  more  instruc-  Howells,  are  never  weary  of  treating 
live  to  investigate  the  what  and  the  why  their  own  art  in  a  iheoreti co-critical 
of  certain  phenomena,  and  to  leave  way,  which  would  probably  never  have 
every  one  to  be  judge  of  bis  pleasure  occurred  to  a  Charles  Dickens — seem  to 
and  displeasure.  have  no  consciousness  whatever  of  this 

As,  however,  there  has  been  a  ques-  difference  of  periods.  No  doubt  all 
lion  of  entertaining  reading,  be  it  un-  the  theories  of  those  practitioners  rest 
derslood  from  the  beginning  that  the  upon  the  tacit,  sometimes  also  the  out- 
amusement  novel,  properly  so  called —  spoken,  supposition  of  the  superiority 
i.e.,  that  which. has  no  other  aim  but  of  the  novel  of  to-day  Over  that  of  for- 
amusement,  and  which  the  French  have  mer  times,  or  at  least  of  a  progress  in 
brought  to  perfection  in  our  century,  the  development  of  this  genre.  To 
shall  be  at  present  excluded  from  con-  this  there  would  be  little  to  object,  if 
sideration,  although  it  often  shows  more  the  writers  in  question  were  awake  to 
talent  and  artistic  instinct  than  more  the  fact  that  such  a  progress  can  only 
pretentious  work  of  the  genre.  If  we  concern  what  is  technical,  and  conse- 
thus  exclude  such  novels  it  is  because  quenlly  is  of  very  little  attistic  value, 
we  wish  to  limit  ourselves  to  those  pr<f-  The  progress  in  technique  from  Ben- 
ductions  of  literature  which  give  them-  ozzi  Sozzoli  to  the  Caracci  is  very  con- 
selves  out  as  works  of  art,  and  which  siderable  ;  nobody  would  admit  as  a 
realize  as  well  as  explain  to  us  the  mode  consequence  that  the  artistic  value  of 
of  thinking  of  the  different  periods,  the  Farnese  gallery  is,  in  spile  of  its 
Let  us  not  forget  either  that  in  all  such  cleverest  raceourcis,   greater  than  that 

historical    comparisons   dales  must  not     

be  taken  too  literally,  and  that  excep-  *  BjOrnsen  too  might  be  numbered  ttmong 

tions  are  not  to  be  taken  into  considera-  ""c*"  f^"  ""'sts  "hom  chance  bas  allowed  to 

tion.       The  fact   that    Manzoni,    Jere-  ^bom  in  th.sunartist.cnm.;.  wereit  not  ihw 

' .  /     „       i_   \i     r'       I  •   J     ir   11        L  h^  has  so  oflen,  particularly  in  later  times,  let 

miah    Gottholf.    Gottfried    Keller  have  him«lf  be  carried  away  by  the  example  of  his 

wri;ten    between    i8zo  and    i860,    and  coniempotahes.                           / ^              1 
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of  a  fresco  in  the  Campo  Santo,  with  all  Roumestan"  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  who 
its  defects  in  drawing  and  perspective,  was  brought  up  in  the  country  and  has 
Now  it  is  difhcult  not  to  feel  in  these  dis-  never  seen  a  newspaper  :  he  will  not  hesi- 
quisitioDS  of  the  specialists  a  conscious-  tateamomentbetween  the  two.  Thetrial 
ness  of  having  also  realized  a  progress,  would  already  be  more  doubtful  with 
The  new  novel  is  "  finer"  than  the  old  a  young  man  of  classical  culture  ;  but 
one,  says  Mr.  Howells  quite  candidly,  as  lo  a  lad  who  had  learned  to  read  in 
while  the  others  plainly  imply  the  same  ;  leading  articles  and  had  left  the  pro- 
and  they  mean  not  only  a  superiority  fessional  school  only  to  enter  on  the 
in  composition,  dialogue,  etc.,  but  also  a  wholly  artificial  relations  and  modes  of 
more  careful  study  of  feelings  and  pas-  thinking  of  our  society,  one  could 
sions,  a,  more  delicate  delineation  of  scarcely  expect  from  him  that  he  should 
characters,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  soci-  prefer  the  pure  wine  of  Goldsmith  to 
ety  and  its  influence  on  the  individual ;  M.  Daudet's  intoxicating  beverage, 
for  that  the  older  writers  could  have  The  great  majority  of  the  younger  gen- 
no  other  reason  for  their  reticence  eration  has  come  into  the  world  as  it 
than  ignorance  or  want  of  power  to  were  grown-up,  has  been  born  into  the 
show  their  knowledge  of  these  things,  modern  civilization,  while  we  older 
is  an  undoubted  fact  to  our  modem  ones  have  at  least  slowly  grown  into 
novelists,  who  have  never  learned  the  it,  and  have  consequently  some  ink- 
art  of  "  wise  omission."  ling  of  the  fact  that  under  the  clothes 
It  is  characteristic  that  this  ignoring  of  there  is  also  something  like  a  body. 
the  past  and  forgetting  of  all  proportion  Now,  the  clothing  of  our  century — i.t., 
show  themselves  most  crudely  in  the  our  civilization,  is  perhaps  more  com- 
North  Americans,  for  whom  even  Dick-  plicated  and  artihcial  than  any  that 
ens  and  Thackeray  Dclong  already  to  went  before  it,  and  those  who  live  in  it 
the  antique.  Thus,  even  people  of  an  like  to  imagine  that  what  is  more  com- 
entirely  European  culture  like  Mr.  H.  plicated  is  also  more  valuable.  Hence  the 
James  speak  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  accumulation  of  details  which  character- 
with  an  admiration  so  unlimited  that  izes  our  literature  and  corresponds  at  the 
one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  same  time  to  our  scientific  habits.  A 
readers  beyond  the  Atlantic  are  un-  microscopic  anatomy  of  human  nature 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  Fielding.  — now  in  its  coarser  manifestations,  as 
Fortunately,  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell's  beauti'  with  M.  Zola  or  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
ful  speech  on  the  author  of  "Tom  now  in  its  nobler  organs,  as  with  George 
Jones  "  proves  that  there  are  still  Eliot  and  Ivan  Turgenief,  would  be 
Americans  who  know  where  the  real  vainly  searched  for  in  the  older  authors, 
models  of  the  art  of  narration  are  lo  be  The  style  has  become  more  complicat- 
sought  for.  Besides,  there  are  people  ed ;  all  sciences,  every  technic,  are 
enough  in  the  Old  World  also,  who,  forced  into  service,  all  archaisms  and 
like  Mr.  John  Bright,  do  not  hesitate  to  neologisms  gathered  together  in  the  die- 
place  any  middling  novelist  or  historian  tionaries,  unusual  and  surprising  juxta- 
of  our  time  above  Homer  and  Thucy-  position  of  words  are  used  to  make  the 
d ides,  whom  they  ought  to  have  had  descriptionsmoreeffective  without,  how- 
more  opportunity  to  read  than  their  ever,  attaining  the  wished-for  effect.  It 
American  co-ie!igionists.  It  is  not  is  particularly  the  native  country  of 
uncommon  to  hear  such  naivele  ptaised  taste,  the  home  of  measure  and  "  sobri- 
as  an  enviable  freshness  of  impression  ety,"  which  pleases  itself  with  these  ex- 
and  judgment ;  but  this  rests  on  a  thor-  ercises  ;  and  on  the  one  hand,  persons 
ough  confusion  of  ideas.  Such  impres-  with  no  other  talent  than  that  of  cor- 
sions  are  not  received,  such  judgments  rupting  language,  taste  and  morals, 
are  not  given,  by  people  who  stand  weary  themselves — cauta  Minerva— "ii\\\\ 
nearer  to  Nature  than  ourselves,  but  on  manufacturing  so-called  tableaux  de 
the  contrary  by  such  as  have  no  bridge  maiurs,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rich- 
behind  them  which  might  have  brought  ty  gifted  writers  trade  upon  their  facility 
them  over  from  Nature  to  our  civiliza-  in  order  to  bring  all  .their  superfluity 
tion.  I  can  with  confidence  place  the  on  the  market  and  to  suffocate  the 
"Vicar    of    Wakefield"    and   "  Numa  readers  under  the  weight  of  their  u' 
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jectives.  But  "  when  the  taste  for  sim-  self  only  id  the  particular,  it  follows  that 
plicity  is  once  destroyed,"  says  Walter  art,  in  one  sense,  is  truer  than  science. 
Scott,  "it  is  long  ere  a.  nation  recovers  This,  however,  does  not  touch  our  ques- 
it."  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  inves-  tion  ;  what  I  want  to  prove  is,  that  the 
ligate  more  dearly  than  has  been  hither-  so-called  scientiiic  treatment  of  an  ob- 
to  done,  the  essence  of  this  new  tendency  ject  can  only  be  harmful  to  art,  in  the 
of  mind  and  taste.  same  way  as  the  artistic  treatment  of 
science  on  its  side  can  give  rise  to  the 
I-  monstrosities  about  which  scientists  are 
The  whole  intellectual  life  of  our  cen-  fond  of  telling  edifying  stories.  When 
lury,  and  especially  of  the  second  half  of  however  M.  Zola,  for  instance,  declines 
it,  is  permeated  by  the  scientific  habits  the  honor  of  having  constructed  works 
and  the  new  morals  which  came  into  of  art,  the  men  of  science  will  not  there- 
prominence  shortly  before  the  French  fore  be  much  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him 
Revolution, and whichsincethedefinitive  merits  in  science.     Forhis  works,  what- 


defeat  of  romanticism  toward  the  mid-  ever  else  they  may  be,  are  productions 
die  of  our  century,  have  attained  almost  of  the  imagination,  and  consequenlly 
absolute  power.  Now,  both  the  scien-  utterly  useless  to  science,  which  reckons 
tific  and  the  moral  view  of  the  world  only  on  realities  and  can  found  no  hws 
are  not  only  insusceptible  of  artistic  on  such  phantasms.  Besides,  all  scien- 
treatment — they  are  incompatible  with  tific  labor  is  collective  and  progressive  ; 
it,  nay,  are  the  negation  of  it.  Also,  artistic  wotk  is  individual  and  self-inclu- 
the  novel,  as  far  as  it  is  an  artistic  sive.  Each  new  work  of  science  super- 
genre,  has  suffered  from  the  reign  of  sedes  its  predecessor,  at  least  in  part,  un- 
these  modern  principles  as  much  as,  and  til  it  is  entirely  antiquated.  The  saen- 
more  than,  all  other  artistic  genres,  be-  tific  achievement  remains  immortal,  the 
cause,  thanks  to  its  form,  it  lends  itself  scientific  work  must  perish.  Would  M. 
more  easily  to  scientiiic  treatment  and  Zola  resign  himself  to  that,  and  does  he 
moral  jurisdiction  than  any  other.  No  seriously  imagine  that  "Nana"  and 
doubt  there  lived  before  the  Revolu-  "  Potbouilli  "  ars  scientific  achieve- 
tion  individual  men  who  carried  the  sci-  menis — i.e.,  rings  in  the  infinite  chain  of 
cntific  and  moral  standard  into  regions  science?  Certainly  not.  At  bottom, 
where  Ihey  have  no  right  nor  currency  ;  however,  these  gentlemen  of  the  scien- 
but  they  were  isolated  instances  ;  now-  tific  school  make  their  scientific  preten- 
adays,  this  double  point  of  view  domi-  sions  in  no  such  strict  sense.  What 
nates  the  whole  of  literature,  and — as  they  aspire  to  is  to  create  works  of  ai t . 
our  culture  has  become  exclusively  book-  by  the  instrument  of  science,  and  to 
culture— of  culture  also.  No  doubt  treat  of  objects,  which  are  the  results  of 
mankind  lives  on  even  to-day  as  if  science,  while  ihey  have  only  the  instru- 
those  principles  did  not  exist.  It  would  ment  of  art,  as  well  as  the  standard  for 
be  impossible  otherwise  to  live ;  but  as  judging  the  artistic  value  of  objects; 
soon  as  it  is  bent  upon  judging,  know-  and  here  arises  the  question  whether 
ing  or  reproducing  life,  it  no  longer  uses  such  an  enterprise  is  not  from  the  begin- 
any  but  those  two  methods.  ning  sure  to  be  a  failure. 

Science  aims  at  the  knowledge  of  the        The  instrument,  if  I  may  so  phrase  it, 

world   and  its  causal  connection-      It  which  science  uses  to  attain  its  aim,  is 

destroys  individual  life  in  order  to  find  understanding ;    that  of  art  intuition, 

its  laws— 1>.,  what  is  common  to  indi-  Science  knows  only  a  conscious  knowl- 

vidual  phenomena.     Art,    on   the  con-  edge  of  things,  art  only  an  unconscious 

trary,  seeks  to  know  and  interpret  the  one  ;    and    as    the    artist    renders    only 

world   by  seizing  and  reproducing  (he  what  he  has  acquired  unconsciously  and 

unity  of  individual  life  ;    it  eliminates  directly  through  intuition,   the  artistic 

the  general  in  order  better  to  seize  the  spectator  or  reader  seizes  what  is  given 

particular,  and  in  the  particular  it  elimi-  to  him  only  intuitively,  not  consciously, 

nates    what    is  accidental   that    it    may  Both  proceed  as  we  proceed  in  ordinary 

belter  see  and  show  the  essential.     Now,  life  and  for    practical   purposes;    art, 

as  the  general   is  only  an  abstraction  of  therefore,  is  much  nearer  life  than  sci- 

our  intellect,  and  real  life  manifests  it-  encc-     We  know  a  person  69~a«(hAb!J:> 
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often  we  do  not  even  know  whether  his  tion  of  life.     As  much  may  be  said  of 

eyes  are  blue  or  brown,  whether  he  has  the  description  of  the  outer  woild  ;   a 

a  high  or  a  low  forehead ;   and  we  are  whole  page  of  M,  Daudet,  in  which  he 

nevertheless   surer  of  this  our  uncon-  describesall  the  articles  to  be  sold  in  the 

sctous  knowledge  than  the  most  accu-  shop  of  a  southern  pro  vision -dealer,  not 

rate  physiognomical  analysis  could  make  omitting  each  individual  smell,  and  all 

ns.     Language  has  equally  formed  jtself  the  furniture   with  all  the  lights  falling 

unconsciously,  is  learned  unconsciously,  on   it,  is   not   worth   the  two  verses  in 

and   is  for  the  most  part  used  uncon-  which  Heine  calls  up  to  us  the  cavern  of 

sciously,  particularly  in  emotion  ;  but  it  Utaka,  as  if  we  saw  it  with  our  bodily 

renders  our  feeling  more  faithfully  than  eyes.     The  former,  in  fact,  is  a  faithful 

any    elaborate    choice    of    expressions  inventory,  which  we  never  make  in  life, 

would  be  able  to  do.     For  the  scientist,  and  which  consequently  touches  our  im- 

it  is  true,  language  is  what  numbers  are  agination  as  little  as  the  list  of  an  up-' 

for    the    mathematician  ;    it    gives    no  holsterer  ;  these  two  verses  awake  in  us 

image,  but  only  the  abstract  expression  a  sensation,  and  so  dispose  our  mood  as 

of  things.    The  physician— we  Germans  to  set  at  once  our  imagination  to  work, 

call  him  the  "  artist,"  Arst — seizes  first  because  there  is  actionln  them,  and  the 

the  total  impression  of  his  patient,  with-  action  therein  shown  acts  in  turn  on 

out  rendering  to  himself  an  account,  of-  the  reader. 

ten  without  being  able  to  render  to  him-  Art  is  more  economical  than  science  ; 
self  an  account,  of  its  components  ;  and  and  the  lavishness  of  authors  who  be- 
he  relies  exclusively  on  the  thermome-  lieve  they  proceed  scientifically  when 
ter  and  determinate  symptoms,  precisely  they  omit  nothing  of  what  a  careful  ex- 
because  he  has  not  the  coup  d'csil.  amination  of  an  object  or  an  action  and 
Now  our  whole  cultured  society,  read-  its  motives  has  revealed  to  them,  is  noth- 
ers  as  well  as  authors,  have  no  longer  ing  but  the  profitless  expenditure  of  the 
the  coup  ifxil.  The  latter  see  only  prodigal.  Art  shows  us  Philina,  in  the 
what  they  have  consciously  considered,  general  confusion  and  despair,  silting 
and  consequently  give  only  that ;  the  quietly  and  rattling  with  her  keys  on 
former  on  their  side  have  got  accustom-  the  saved  trunk,  and  the  irresistible  * 
ed  to  be  content  with  that,  nay,  to  be  stands  more  vividly  before  our  eyes 
proud  of  it,  because  they  thus  can  give  than  would  have  been  possible  by  a 
themselves  an  account  of  everything,  long  enumeration  of  her  charms,  orade- 
which  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  the  tailed  description  of  the  means  by  which 
vanity  of  the  understanding-  But  what  she  has  succeeded  in  getting  off  so 
is  the  consequence  of  the  whole  pro-  cheaply,  and  a  modern  writer  would 
ceeding?  certainly  not  have  let  pass  the  oppor- 
An  author  undertakes  to  paint  the  in-  tunity  of  both  without  taking  advan- 
ner  man  and  the  outer  world.  He  is  to  tage  of  it  ;  for  second  to  description, 
fulfil  the  former  aim  by  an  accurate  psy-  explanation  is  his  principal  pleasure.  It 
chological analysis  ;  thelatter  by  a  care-  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  these  modern 
ful  description.  Now,  in  reality  those  novels  there  is  a  more  minute  observa- 
psychological  qualities  have  no  existence  tion  of  social  and  psychological  facts, 
whatever  ;  they  are  an  abstraction  of  our  a  closer  exposition  of  all  laws  of  feeling 
intellect,  and  therefore  even  the  com-  and  thought,  a  more  conscientious  watch- 
pletest  enumeration  can  produce  no  liv-  ing  over  their  growth,  and.  a  more  la- 
ing  image,  even  if  our  imagination  were  borious  analysis  of  the  passions  and  their 
able  to  reconstruct  a  unity  out  of  such  motives,  thin  are  to  be  found  in  the 
plurality  ;  whereas  one  characteristic  older  <novels  of  this,  and  apparently  of 
feature  would  suffice  to  evoke  the  total  the  past,  century.  The  whole  devel- 
impression  of  a  personality.  For  it  is  opmcnt  of  a  man  is  gone  through  ;  and 
not  the  parts  which  make  man,  but  the  if  possible  even  that  of  his  parents  and 
cohesion  ;  as  soon  as  this  ceases,  life  grandparents— for  this,  too,  passes  for 
ceases.  Now,  conscious  intellect  never  an  application  of  scientific  results — un- 
seizes the  cohesion  ;  unconscious  intui-  til  finally  we  have  forgotten  the  man 
tion  alone  seizes  it ;  and  to  render  this  himself,  as  he  is.  True  art  cares  little 
with  conviction  is  art — i.e.,    reproduc-  about  the  genesis  of  character  ;  it Intcor^^L. 
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duces  man  as  a  finished  being,  and  lets 
hiia  explain   himself  by   his   acts   and 
words.      Shakespeare  leaves   it  to   the 
German  savant  to  explain  huw  Hamlet 
has    became  what  he   is ;    he    contents 
himself    with    showing  him   as  he    is. 
And  not  drama  alone  shows  man  as  he 
is  ;  the  novel,  as  long  as  it  is  a  work  of 
art.  is  contented  to  do  so. 
"  Pourquoi  ManoD,  dans  le  premiere  sc^oe, 
Ebi  rile  si  vivante  et  si  vraiment  bumaine 
Qu'il  semblc  qu'oa  I'a  vue  et  que  c'es[  un 

asks  Musset.  Is  it  not  precisely  be- 
cause she  is  not  described,  analyzed 
and  explained,  but  simply  appears  and 
acts  '.  because  the  poet  gives  us  in  few 
words  (he  imprewion  which  he  has  him- 
self received,  and  by  the  rendering  of 
his  sensalion  our  sensation  is  produced  ? 
We  never  see  persons  and  actions  in 
fiction ;  we  feel  the  impression  they 
exercise  ;  this  is  convincing  ;  an  enu- 
meration of  quahties  and  circumstances, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  it  com- 
plele,  produces  no  disposition  what- 
ever ;  it  produces  knowledge. 

T.et  nobody  say  that  the  older  writ- 
ers contented  themselves  with  sketches 
and  gave  only  the  outlines.  It  is  by  no 
means  so.  What  the  narrator  gives  are 
the  dramatic  moments  of  an  action,  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  person.  The 
truth  and  liveliness  with  which  he  gives 
the  particulars  that  contain  the  whole  in 
nuce^  awake  the  image  of  that  whole 
with  its  antecedents,  its  consequences, 
its  secondary  circumstances — i.e.,  the  co- 
hesion. His  process  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  sculptor,  who  renders  only  the 
plastic  elements  of  his  object ;  of  the 
painter,  who  renders  only  the  pictu- 
resque elements  of  it,  and  makes  an  ab- 
straction of  all  the  rest.  He  takes  only 
those  traits  which  are  fitted  to  produce 
a  literary  effect.  Kow,  as  I  just  said,  it 
is  with  actions  as  with  men.  A  minute 
and  methodical  enumeration  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  different  regiments, 
accurately  ascertained,  which  have  tak- 
en part  in  a  battle,  such  as  we  have  it 
in  (he  history  of  the  war  by  the  great 
General  Hu^,  may  have  a  scientific 
value  ;  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
it  is  without  any  effect,  for  it  leaves  us 
no  intuitive  image  of  the  total  action  ; 
while  the  de::criplion  of  the  battle  of 
Zutpben   from   the   pen  of  "  the  poor 


man  of  Tockenburg,"  or  that  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  in  Stendhal's  "  Char- 
treuse de  Parme,*'  are  works  of  art, 
because  they  render  faithfully  the  im- 
pression of  such  mass  movements  on 
the  individual.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  novelist  proceeds  with  that  scien- 
tii'ico-historical  conscience,  we  get  some- 
thing like  the  struKgle  of  the  two  wash- 
erwomen in  the  "  Assommoir,"  which 
fills  I  don't  know  how  many  pages,  and 
with  nevertheless  one  has  not  before 
one's  eyes,  whereas  the  Homeric  battle 
of  Molly  Seagrim  remains  unforgottea 
by  whosoever  reads  it  once  only.  Here, 
indeed,  the  total  impression  dominates 
the  detail,  while  there  the  number  of 
particulars  forbids  the  forming  of  a  to- 
tal impression.  M.  Zola  takes  up  his 
object  like  the  man  of  science,  destroy- 
ing it  in  order  to  lecompose  it  ;  Field- 
ing, as  the  artist,  who  seeks  and  repro- 
duces unity,  not  to  speak  of  the  art  with 
which  he  renders  the  repulsive  object 
attractive  by  irony,  which  alone  gives 
such  objects  the  passport  to  literature, 
drawing  theii^  out  of  common  reality. 
This  observation,  however,  would  lead 
us  to  a  controversy  with  the  verists,  re- 
alists, naturalists,  or  whatever  their 
name,  and  I  should  like  to  defer  this 
disquisition  to  another  opportu^nity. 

II. 
Equally  with  the  scientific  view,  the 
moralizing  view  of  the  world  has  come 
into  prominence ;  and  it  proves  to  be 
still  more  dangerous  to  art  than  the  for- 
mer. All  modem  morals  aim  at  mak* 
ing  men  better — i.e.,  other — than  they 
are.  Art  takes  them  as  they  are  ;  it  is 
content  to  comprehend  thero  and  to 
make  them  comprehensible.  And  the 
more  mankind  have  abandoned  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  charitjr, 
election  by  grace  and  predestinatioQ, 
which  are  so  repulsive  to  rationalism, 
the  more  decisively  the  tendency  o( 
morals  to  change  men  hfis  come  to  the 
foreground  of  literature.  It  is  so  with 
society  ;  all  are  to  becouc  equal  ia 
virtue,  as  all  are  to  become  equal  in 
possessions.  These  of  course  are  Uto- 
pian views,  which  have  little  or  no  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  life :  no  moral 
system  changes  the  nature  of  men,  as 
no  socialism  is  able  to  change  the  ine* 
quality  of  property  ;    but/tliey  have  au 
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influence  on  the  way  of  judging  things  ;  literature,  to  lending  to  their  dramatis 
arrrl,  as  judgment  plays  30  large  a  part  persona  thoughts  and  fedings  which 
with  modem  writers,  so  it  does  also  on  they  cannot  have,  but  especially  to  re- 
literature,  quiring  them  to  be  something  different 

Until  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  from  what  they  really  are,  since  they 
every  class  and  every  individual  accept-  must  correspond  to  the  abstract  moral 
ed  the  world  as  we  accept  Nature,  as  a  type  which  we  have  constructed.  Corn- 
given  order,  in  which  there  is  little  to  pleiely  isolated  are  the  writers  who 
be  changed.  People  lived  and  acted,  know  how  to  divine  to  the  reader  the 
wrote  and  enjoyed  naively,  without  re-  sensations  of  uncultivated  people — as 
flection,  or  at  least  without  comparing  e.g.,  Jeremiah  Gottholf  ;  the  large  ma- 
the  existing  world  and  its  laws  with  rea~  jority  of  readers  properly  so-called,  pre- 
soning  and  its  norms.  A  man  of  the  fer  ideal  figures  in  George  Sand's  stjle, 
people  thought  as  little  of  becoming  a  which  have  nothing  of  the  present  but 
burgher,  as  any  of  us  wishes  to  become  the  certain. 

a  prince  of  the  blood.     If  any  one  vent-         In   political  and  social  life  such  aspi- 

ured  to  raise  himself  and  knew  how  to  rations  do  mischief    enough,    without, 

penetrate  through  bis  circumstances,  it  however,  being  able  to  change  the  es- 

was  because  he  felt  himself,  his  strength  sence  of  either  State  or  society.     In  lit- 

of  mind  and  will— (>.,  his  individuality  erature,    where  we  treat  not  with  live 

— and  not  because  he  thought  himself  people  on  actual  ground  but  with  the 

justified    by  -his    quality    as    "  man."  docile  creations  of  our  imagination  on 

What  he  became,  he  became  much-enduring  paper,  the  new  view  of 

■■  Et  par  droit  de  conquSie  «  pa.  droit  de  '•>«  world  has  worked  as  its  consequence 

naissance."  ^  much  deeper  revolution.     It  is  true 
that  the  pretensions  of  rationalism  to 

His  legal  title  was  founded  on  his  per-  regulate  legislation  according  to  precon- 

sonal  gifts,  not  on  a  so-called  justice,  ceived  ideas  of  equality  and  justice  have 

which  nowadays  every  mediocrity  thinks  not  remained  without  influence  ;    on  the 

himself  entitled  to  invoke,  and  the  idea  whole,  however,  States  have  continued 

of   which   is  suggested  to  him  by  ail  our  in  our  century,  as  in  all  former  ones,  to 

speeches    and  inslituiions,  inasmuch  as  register  and  codify  existing  customs  and 

they  almost  directly  entice  him  to  leave  to   regulate  newly  formed  interests  and 

his  station   in  order  to  feel  himself  un-  relations.       It  is  true  that  in  most  coun- 

happy  inahigherone,  for  which  he  is  not  tries  each  citizen  has  been  recognized  as 

fit.    This  eternal  comparing  of  the  actual  of  equal  right  and  equal  value,  but  in 

world  with  the  postulates  of  reason  has  fact  power  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 

"  sicklied  o'er"  our  life  in  more  than  one  the  man  of  culture  and  property.     It  is 

sense.     For  the  whole  of  this  so-called  true  that  people  have  tried  to  bestow 

humane  morality  consists  in  nothing  else  on   Egypt  and  Turkey  the  blessing  of 

than  in  exhorting  us  to  try  to  put  our-  Western  constitutions  ;   but  not  a  year 

selves  in  other  people's  steads,  not  by  a  was    required    to    show    that  one   thing 

direct  intuition,  but  according  to  an  all-  does  not  suit  all.     The  same  is  the  case 

levelling  abstraction,  which  from  its  vtry  in  society.     It  never  enters  the  heads  of 

nature  must   also   mean   putting  other  children  to  find  social  order,  in  So  far 

people  in  our  stead.     Both  are  fictions,  as  they  know  it,  unjust  or  even  unnatu- 

which    take   place   in  our    head    alone,  ral.     We  have  seen  the  mason  join  his 

and  hive  no  reality.     Every  man  feels  bricks,  the   peasant  mow  his  grass,  the 

differently,  and  grosso  modo  one  might  woodcutter  saw  our  wood,  without  even 

say   that  every  nation  and  every  class  asking    ourselves  why   our   father   had 

feels  diEFerently.     This  ignoring  of  nat-  nothing   of    that    kind  to    do.     In  this 

ural  limits  has  led   in   political  life  to  sense,  almost  all  men  before  the  revotu- 

pretsnding  to  and  granting  tights  which  lion  remained    children,  as  nine  tenths 

those  whom  they  concern  do  not  know  of  them   remain   children  to  this  day. 

how  to  use ;  in  social  life,  to  a  dislocat-  And  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so  ;  for 

ing  of  fixed    relations  and    wandering  the   whole  machine  of  humanity  would 

from    the  natural      atmosphere,    which  stop  if  we  wanted  continually  to  put  our- 

n  nst  always  be  a  painful  sensation  ;  in  selves  into  the  place  of  others-  and  to. 


of  others-and  to  1  .^ 
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endeavor  to  insure  for  every  one,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  an  abstract 
equality,  the  same  conditions  of  life. 
So  in  consequence  we  stop  short  at  good 
wishes,  sufficient  to  make  men,  who  for- 
merly were  quite  happy  in  this  limited 
existence,  and  leflected  but  little  upon 
it,  discontented  with  their  lot,  but  in- 
suRicienttochangelhis  lot.  "  Forthere 
is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  think- 
ing makes  it  so,"  says  Hamlet.  When 
man  ceases  thinking  on  what  he  has  to 
do  in  order  to  think  that  he  has  to  do  it, 
good-by  to  alt  content.  Now.  this  is 
the  clearest  resultof  principle  which  un- 
derlies modern  philanthropy  as  opposed 
to  Christian  charity,  although  it  has  call- 
ed into  existence  many  things  which 
have  alleviated  and  improved  the  life  of 
the  working  classes  within  their  station, 
helping  them  in  illness,  old  age  and 
want  o(  work,  without  spoiling  their  nor- 
mal existence  by  illusive  pictures  of  a 
better  condition.  Besides,  the  positive 
wrong  is,  I  repeat,  much  less  than  one 
might  suppose,  precisely  because  the 
mass  of  mankind  continues  taking  the 
world  as  it  is  and  does  not  demand  that 
the  sun  should  henceforth  rise  in  the  west. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  with  men  of  letters, 
who  are  in  quite  a  different  relation 
with  the  world  from  other  people,  that 
the  new  way  of  thinking  has  become 
predominant ;  but  then  their  number 
has  wonderfully  increased  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  As  the  whole  of 
our  culture  has  become  a  literary  one,  a 
book  culture,  all  we  who  call  ourselves 
cultured  {Gebildeie)  are  at  bottom  men 
of  letters.  The  cultivated  man  of  for- 
mer times,  who  had  been  formed  by 
commerce  with  men,  for  whom  a  b[>ok 
had  interest,  not  as  a  book  but  only  in 
so  far  as  it  reflected  life,  becomes  rarer 
and  rarer.  Our  whole  civilization  is  in- 
fluenced by  literature  ;  readers  and  au- 
thors live  in  thesame  atmosphere  of  un- 
reality, or,  lo  speak  more  accurately, 
they  divide  life  into  two  halves,  that  of 
practical  activity — the  bookmaking  of 
the  author  is  also  a  practical  activity — 
and  that  of  intellectual  activity,  two 
spheres  which  touch  each  other  no- 
where, not  even  where  the  intellectual 
one  borrows  its  object  from  the  practi- 
cal one  ;  for  it  divests  them  immediate- 
ly of  their  reality  and  shapes  them  only 
after  having  falsified  them. 


Tocqueville  has  a  chapter  headed  : 
"How  the  men  of  letters  became,  tpw- 
ard  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  principal  politicians."  This  is 
now  universally  the  case  in  one  sense  ; 
for  even  in  England  political  life  has 
been  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  nten 
of  letters,  through  the  advance  of  the 
Radical  on  the  one  hand, and  the  reform 
of  Toryism  by  Disraeli  on  the  other  ; 
the  fact  remains,  however,  particularly 
true  of  France,  where  the  whole  polity 
sutlers  cruelly  under  it.  Nevertheless, 
art  and  literature  are  always  the  two 
activities  most  afecled  by  it,  and  it  is 
with  them  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

III. 
The  novels  of  our  time  in  which  tfae 
moral  point  of  view  does  not  absolutely 
predominate  may  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers. Even  where  unveilejj  immorality, 
or  at  least  indecency,  displays  itself, 
there  is  from  beginning  to  end,  with  or 
without  the  author's  consciousness,  a 
certain  didactic  tendency.  In  the  ap- 
parently most  objectionable  of  all  mod- 
ern works  of  fiction,  in  "  Madame  Bo- 
vary,"  one  feels  that  the  writer  has  an 
intention  which  is  not  purely  artistic, 
the  intention  to  warn  us  against  certain 
modes  of  education  and  kinds  of  read- 
ings. In  M.  Zola  it  is  clear  that  his 
workmen  and  workwomen  who  perish  xn 
the  mud  are  to  serve  as  deterrent  in- 
stances. Neither  do  so.  The  German 
novelists  conceal  the  moral  standard 
which  they  use  in  their  novels,  the  Eng- 
lish and  North-Americans  even  boast  of 
it.  Certainly  morals,  as  well  as  any 
other  human  interest,  have  their  right 
of  citizenship  in  art.  Only  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  what  is  undetstood  by  mur- 
als :  the  natural  and  sound  ones  which 
culminate  ialhe  worship  of  truth,  or  the 
artificial,  made  up,  unhealthy  ones, 
whose  mother  is  human  vanity,  whose 
godmother  is  falsehood.  It  is  sound 
morals  when  Prince  Hal  leaves  bis  pet 
favorite  in  the  lurch  as  soon  as,  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  crown,  the  earnest 
of  lire  begins  for  him  ;  it  is  unhealthy 
morals  when  Victor  Hugo  disturbs  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  by  glorifying  a 
galley-slave  who  has  become  the  victim 
of  an  error  of  justice.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  examine  at  length  what  were 
the  instinctive  morals  of  menJjcfore  the 
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victory  of  rationalism,  nor  to  recall  to 
mind  how  Kant  has  scientifically  estab- 
lished these  unconscious  ethics  by  his 
doclrineof  the  intelligible  character,  and 
Schopenhauer  by  his  theory  of  compas- 
sion ;  sufnce  it  to  stale  that  the  morals 
of  our  authors  have  another  origin  and 
another  aim.  and  that  these  are  as  in- 
compatible with  art  as  the  older  ones 
are  fitted  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
it.  Now,  modem  morals  may  apparent- 
ly differ  as  much  from  one  another  as 
Zola's  from  Howell's  ;  but  they  have 
the  same  family  feature — discontent  wiih 
this  world  as  it  is  ;  and  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  it  is  the  sombre  tone  of  all 
this  literature. 

"  Ernst  ist  das  Leben,  heiter  ist  die  Kunst," 

thought  Schiller  ;  to-day,  art  is  to  be 
earnest,  a  species  of  worship  for  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  a  moralor  political  lesson 
for  Gustav  Freylag.  And  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  If  one  compares  unceas- 
ingly this  world  and  human  nature  with 
a  high,  arbitrary,  self-created  ideal,  void 
of  all  reality,  they  must  appear  very  in- 
sufficient, and  may  well  lead  to  bitter 
judgments.  How  morose  at  bottom  are 
all  ihe  novels  of  George  Eliot,  in  what 
one  might  call  their  key-note  ;  how  bit- 
ter Charlotte  Bronte's,  how  infinitely 
sad  Miss  Poynter's  "  Among  the  Hills" 
— to  instance  a  little-known  masterpiece 
of  this  sombre  moralo-psychological  art. 
All  great  narrators  of  former  times,  from 
Homer  to  Cervantes,  and  from  Chau- 
cer to  Walter  Scott,  unchain  our  hearts 
by  their  good  humor ;  even  the  tragic 
muse  has  always  known  how  to  trans- 
late 

"  Das  dflstre  Spiel 
Oer  Wabrbeii  ia  das  beiite  Reich  der  KunsL  " 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  always  feet 
oppressed  by  the  long  face  and  the  lu- 
gubrious tone  which  our  authors  take 
when  they  relate  things  our  ancestors 
were  prone  to  laugh  over.  Sensuality 
even,  which  formerly  used  to  piesent  it- 
self with  ingenuousness,  healthy  and  nak- 
ed, or  forced  its  entrance  into  literature 
by  a  smile,  is  now  grave,  reflective,  a 
product  of  corrupt  intelligence  rather 
than  of  overstreaming  force  and  fulness. 
In  deference  to  truth  it  must,  however, 
be  said  that  the  modern  novel  has  on  the 
whole  kept  itself  freer  than  poetry  from 
this  unwholesome  ana  over-refined  sen- 


suality. On  theotherhand,  it  has  become 
more  sentimentally  charitable  toward  all 
those  phenomena  and  types  which  were 
formerly  the  -object  of  mirth.  >  Who 
would  dare  nowadays  to  treat  comically 
poor  stammering  fiiidoison  ?  Compas- 
sion for  his  infirmity  would  get  the 
better  of  us  ;  full  of  human  tenderness, 
we  should  "  put  ourselves  in  his  stead," 
and  forthwith  make  a  tragical  figure  of 
him.  The  dry  savant  whom  the  world 
has  laughed  at  for  centuries  as  an  awk- 
ward or  vain  bookworm,  becomes  in 
George  Eliot's  hands  an  unfortunate, 
who  sighing  for  a  false  ideal,  is  on  the 
other  hand  seen  by  the  noblest  of  women 
herself  as  an  ideal.  For  whatever  is 
comical  objectively  becomes  tragical 
when  it  is  taken  subjectively  :  our  tender 
little  self  suffers,  and  no  wonder  it  pities 
itself. 

How  rudely  would  all  the  serene  fig- 
ures which  live  in  our  imagination  be 
destroyed,  if  we  were  to  put  them  under 
the  discipline  of  our  conscientious  au- 
thors !  Only  fancy  poor  Manon  under 
the  birch-rod  of  Jane  Eyre,  the  school- 
mistress !  Imagine  Squire  Western  in 
M,  Zola's  clinique  :  "  If  you  continue 
getting  drunk  every  night,  while  your 
daughter  is  playing  the  harpsichord,  a 
terrible  end  is  awaiting  you,  Mr.  West- 
em.  Shall  I  desciibe  it  to  you  ?  I 
have  accurately  studied  several  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  potatorum,  the  punish- 
ment which  is  in  store  for  all  alcohol- 
ized  persons  as  you  are."  And  our  old 
friend  Falstaff,  whom  that  losel  Shakes- 
peare treated  so  indulgently,  what  les- 
sons George  Eliot  would  hare  read  to 
him  ;  "for  really.  Sir  John,  you  have 
no  excuse  whatever.  If  you  were  a  poor 
devil  who  had  never  had  any  but  bad 
examples  before  your  eyes ;  but  you 
have  had  att  the  advantages  which  des- 
tiny can  give  to  man  on  his  way  through 
life  !  Are  you  not  born  of  a  good  fam- 
ily ?  have  you  not  had,  at  Oxford,  the  best 
education  England  is  able  to  give  to  her 
children  ?  have  you  not  had  the  highest 
connections  ?  And,  nevertheless,  how 
low  you  are  fallen  !  Do  you  know  why  ? 
I  have  warned  my  Tito  over  and  over 
against  it :  because  you  have  always 
done  that  only  which  was  agreeable  to 
you,  and  have  shunned  everything  that 
was  unpleasant."  "  And  you.  Miss 
PhilJis,"  Mr.    Howells   would, say,  "  if  ■ 
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you  go  on  bnng  nauahty  I  shall  write  is  only  a  moral  convention.  Other 
a  writ  against  you,  as  I  did  against  my  times  havi.  advocated  more  severe  con- 
hero  Bartley,  who,  too,  won  everybody's  ventions,  but  they  remained  on  the  sur- 
heatt,  but  at  bottom  was'a  very  fiivo-  face  ;  ours  seem  lighter,  more  accom- 
lous  tellow  ;  or  I  shall  deliver  you  up  to  modaiing,  but  they  penetrate  to  our  raar- 
my  friend  James,  who  will  analyze  you  row.  It  it  incredible  hon-  great  a  mass 
until  nobody  knows  you  again.  That  of  artificial  feelings,  interests,  and  du- 
wiil  teach  you  to  enter  into  yourself  ties  we  carry  about,  how  our  language 
and  to  become  another  "  "  Become  and  our  actions  are  dominated  by  them, 
another."  is  that  not  the  first  require-  Fine  scenery,  fine  arts,  philanthropy, 
raent  of  a  novel  hero  of  our  days?  etc.,  without  any  inner  want,  fill  our  in- 
Fielding  would  have  rather  expected  tellectual  life  ;  we  believe  in  the  reality 
that  the  adder  should  lose  her  venom,  of  sensations  we  never  experienced  ;  or 
than  that  Blilil  should  cease  to  be  a  wedrive  out  Nature  byculture.  Shakes- 
scoundrel,  peare  would  not  be  able  nowadays  to 

I  spoke  of  Howells  taking  part  against  create  an  Othello  who  would  listen  to 
his  own  hero,  in  the  most  perfect  of  his  lago's  insinuations,  because  no  gentle- 
woiks.  You  will  find  something  similar  man  nowadays  would  allow  sifch  calum- 
in  almost  every  novel  of  our  time.  It  nies,  and  the  gentleman  has  driven  out 
seems  as  if  the  authors  could  not  refrain  the  man.  Language  bas  suffered  so 
from  persecuting  in  an  odious  type  cer-  much  under  this  rule  of  conventional- 
tain  persons  whom  they  have  learned  to  ism,  that  to  the  cultivated  it  has  become 
know  and  to  hate  in  life — a  disposition  quite  insufficient  for  the  direct  transla- 
of  mind  which  is  the  most  contrary  to  tion  of  sensation.  Let  a  lady  to-day 
the  artist's  disposition  which  could  be  speak  like  the  Queen  of  Cortanza  or 
(houghL  out  ;  for  he  neither  hates  nor  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  how  the  public 
loves  his  objects  personally,  and  to  him  would  protest  against  the  coarseness  of 
Richard  III.  is  as  interesting  as  Anio-  her  language  and  feeling.  This,  by  the 
nio,  "  one  in  whom  the  ancient  Roman  way,  is  also  the  real  reason  why  all  our 
honor  more  appears  than  any  that  draws  dramas  are  and  must  be  so  lifeless,  as 
breath  in  Italy."  Remember  only  George  well  as  of  the  striking  fact  that  all  the 
Eliot's  character,  Rosamond,  and  with  more  important  works  of  fiction  of  our 
what  really  feminine  perfidy  she  tries  to  time  move,  with  few  exceptions,  among 
discredit  her.  How  differently  Abbe  the  lower  spheres  of  the  people,  where 
Pidvost  treats  his  Manon  !  Even  if  alone  there  Still  survives  a  direct  rela- 
Richardson,  and,  in  our  lime,  Jer.  Gott-  lion  between  language  and  sensation, 
holf,  do  take  a  moralizing  tone,  and  be-  Even  in  America,  which  is  always  laud- 
ffn  with  ever  so  many  preachments  and  ed  as  the  virgin  soil  of  a  society  wiih- 
good  lessons,  the  artist  runs  away  with  out  an  inheritance,  convention  rules 
them  ;  they  forget  that  they  wanted  to  unconditionallv,  particularly  in  moral 
teach  and  paint  their  objects  with  artis-  views  ;  for  this  society  has  not  yet  even 
lie  indifference  :  sim  ira  nee  itudio,  not  known  how  to  free  itself  from  the  ab- 
to  speak  of  their  morals  being  of  a  kind  surdest  and  most  tyrannical  of  religions 
which  has  nothing  in  them  rebellious  to  — puritanism,  on  whose  inheritance  it 
art.  With  George  Eliot  and  W.  D.  has  grown  and  developed.  Onlyarem- 
Howells  it  is  the  contrary  :  they  want  to  nant  of  puritanism  can  give  the  key 
be  objective,  but  the  moralist  soon  gels  to  the  stilted  tune  of  Hawthorne's  ad- 
the  belter  of  the  artist.  urobration,  or  explain  how  a  writer  of 

I  hope  the  reader  has  observed  that  I  the  taste  and  talent  of  Mr,  W.  D.  How- 
choose  only  novels  and  novelists  of  first  ells,  who  besides  does  not  lack  a  keen 
rank,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  sense  of  humor,  has  been  able  to  create 
those  of  former  times,  such  indeed  as  a  comical  figure  like  that  of  Ben  Hal- 
might,  perhaps,  come  out  victoriously  lack,  wiibout  as  much  as  an  inkling  of 
from  such  a  comparison,  if  they  were  the  comicality  of  it, 
not  infected  by  the  moral  epidemic  of  People  are  never  weary  of  inveighing 
our  time.  How  deeply  our  generation  against  the  prosaicism  of  oui  time — the 
is  steeped  in  it  we  generally  forget,  be;  yelling  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  which 
cjuse  habit  makesappear as  nature  what  has  superseded  the  musical  post- horn, 
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the   ungraceful   chimney-pot,  etc.  :  no-  should  no  more  learn  it,  canning  us  oS 

body  thinks  of  the  unnaturalness  of  our  irresistibly,  and  for  a  long  while,  I  am 

sensations.      Where,   however,    is    the  afraid,  in  totally  different  tracks.     And, 

source  of  all  poetry,  in  the  truth  of  our  who  would  demur  against  it  ?     Only 

sensations  or  in  the  decoration  of  the  we  must  not  imagine  that  art,  too,  can 

stage  on  which  we  move?    In  the  cut  meet  us  on  these  tracks.     The  novel  of 

of  our  coat  or  in  the  heart  which  beats  the  future  will  remain  what  the  novel  of 

beneath   it?     Let  us  only  leain  again  the  present  is :  a  work  of  edification,  of 

bow  to  feel  naturally,  to  think  naturally,  instruction,     of     amusement — perhaps, 

above  alt,  to  see  natuially,  and  art  will  also,   Of  the  contrary ;   it   will  be  long 

not  fail  to  reappear.     But  "  the  spirit  before  it  becomes  a  work  of  art. — Cen- 

of  history  "    takes  good  care  that  we  temporary  Review. 


A   SURPRISING   NARRATIVE. 
BY    FREDERICK    BOYLE. 

I    OFFER    this    Story    without    com-  calmly  about  the  everyday  life  of  the 

ment.     It  was  told  me  by  an  old  com-  Woolwas. 

rade  of  the  Nicaraguan   Gold   Fields,  Barbachella    said    at  length,    "  Vou 

known  to  us  under  the  nickname  of  Bar- •  don't   believe  what   I  am  telling  you, 

bachella,  who  called  on  his  way  to  re-  padre?" 

tirement  in  Alsace.  "  So  far  as  you  speak  from  your  own 

Besides  his  mine  at  Libertad,  thisgood  experience,  sir,"  answered  Lequeu,  dis- 

fellow  owned  a  cattle  farm  on  the  Mas-  tressed,     "I    believe   you     implicitly, 

saya  road,  outside  the  village.     When  What  you  repeat  from  hearsay  I  don't 

he  was  there  one  night  a  peon  told  him  discredit,  but  it  comes  on  much  weaker 

that    a    foreign    priest    asked    shelter,  authority." 

Forthwith  Barbachella  ran  out,   drove  "  But  you  think  these  stories  may  be 

away  the  dogs,  and  brought  his  visitor  true?    And  still  you  mean  to  risk  your 

to  the  hearth — it  is  chilly  at  evening  on  life  among  such  brutes  !" 

those  uplands.     After  a  rough  meal  the  "  Every  one  to  his  rnHier,  sir  !"  the 

priest  accepted  a  big  china  pipe  and  lo-  priest  replied.     "  That  is  mine.     What 

bacco,     home-grown    and    home-cured  you  recount  of  these  Indians  is  not  quite 

after  an  heroic  recipe.  Then  he  gave  his  new  to  me,  for  I  have  passed  three  years, 

name — Jean  Lequeu.  on  the  Lacandon.     There,   sir,   I  have 

Diggers  had  heard  of  this  ecclesiastic  been  exposed  to  more  terrible  dangers, 

and  his  mission.     For  some  months  past  and    I     ha\'«    seen    sights    far    mor« 

be  had  been  living  at  Massaya,  studying  strange." 

the  tongue  of  the  Wootwa  Indians.     It  Barbachella    answered    sharply,    for 

was  said  Ihat  he  cherished  an  idea  of  set-  he  was  not  used  to  a  challenge,  "Oh, 

tliog  among  that  people,  whose  frontier  if  you're  going  to  talk  of  the  Itzimaya,. 

— a  vague  expression — lies  but  a  few  I  give  in.  of  course  !     But  I  should  not 

miles  beyond   Libertad,     Some  happy  have  expected    such  histoires  from    a 

conceits  this  rumor  had  suggested  among  priest." 

the  diggers.  The  other  colored,  but  his  reply  was 

Barbachella,  therefore,  recognised  his  gentle.     "  Personal  experiences  are  not 

guest,  and,   after  learning  ihal  the  re-  properly     descritied     as     ktstoires,     I 

ports  were  true,  be  told  some  Indian  think." 

stories  to  cheer  him  up.     Few  equals  "What!  you've  seen  the  Itzimaya  ?" 

has  my  old  friend  at  this  pastime,  but  he  "  1  have  seen  an  Indian  town  that  an- 

saw  with   mortification   that  his  awful  swers  the  legendary  description." 

fancies  did   not    alarm.      Higher  and  Barbachella  took  out  his  pipe  to  stare, 

higher    he  pitched    the  key — in   vain,  laughed  abruptly,  resumed  it,  and  blew 

Lequeu  showed  a  lively  interest,  but  he  a    cloud.     "  Let's   talk   of    something, 


passed  by  marvels  and  horrors  to  inquire    ebe,"  he  said. 
New  Se>»s.— Vot.  ZXXIX.,  Ho.  5 
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"  Pray  tell  me  more  of  your  interest-  within     forty-eight    hours.      So    their 

ing  anecdotes."  friendship  ended  abruptly,  and  Lequeu 

"  Not  1,  after  this  !     Now,  I  under-  engaged  Indians  to  run  him  up  a  house, 

stand  that  you,  a  Frenchman,  a  priest,  in  their  sketchy  fashion, 

declare  you  have  seen  the  Itziraaya?"  The   attitude  of   natives  toward  the 

"  I  declared  that  1  had  seen  a  place  Church   perplexed  him   sorely.      They 

that  resembled  it — and  that  is  true  !"  showed  the  zeal  of  fanatics  in  claiming 

"  Hearken     to    him,     mon     Dieu  I  its  ministration  at  baptism,  marriage,  or 

When  ? — how  ? — where  ? — what  are  you  death.     But  they  would  hold  no  dealing 

going  to  do  about  it  Y '  with  the  priest.     In  a  few  rare  moments 

"  I  do  not  know,  Heaven  help  me  I  For  of  conversation  with  the  men — women 

twelve  months  nearly  I  have  been  wait-  visited  the  hamlet  only  for  religious  cere- 

ing  the  answer  of  the  Propaganda  to  my  monies— Lequeu   discovered  that   they 

report.     I  have  come  to  do  what  I  can  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  Christianity, 

among  the   Mosquito   Indians,  to  dis-  nor  cared  to  know.     At  length  it  was 

tract  most  painful  thoughts.     My  dear  borne   into  him   that  the  sentiments  of 

brother  is  still  in  Cosigalfa,  sir,  if  he  the  Indian  toward  the  Church  exactly 

survive."  resemble  those  of  a  negro  toward  the 

"The  man  talks  sense  in  a  way!— I  "white  man's  fetish" — a   mystery   he 

should  think  if  the  Itzimaya  answers  to  does  not  try  to  understand,  but  horribly 

description,  ten  thousand  scamps  would  fears  and  assiduously  courts.      He  has 

be  delighted  to  rescue  your  brother  in  also  a  fetish  of  his  own,  or  many,  in 
passing."                                                         •  whose  propitiation  devilries  are  played 

"  Ay,  and  to  renew  the  horrors  of  the  on  high  tare  peaks  or  in  murkiest  re- 
Conquest.  Not  even  for  Antoine's  cesses  of  the  woods.  Those  ceremonies 
sake."  the    Indians    so  eagerly  demanded   at 

"  Well  now,  padre,  I  throw  up.     Tell  church  were  prefaced  doubtless  or  fol- 

us  all  about  it."  lowed  by  mysterious  rites  which  formed 

And  the  priest  did  so,  making  reser-  the  real  bond  on  conscience, 

vations   evidently.      Most  of   these,    I  This  was  a  painful  discovery.     But 

fancy,  regarded  his  brother's  conduct,  when   Lequeu    observed    the    kind    of 

Motives  were  not  quite  coherent  in  the  priest  who.  even  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 

story  as  outlined,  but  by  assuming  that  tury,  was   stationed    among    them,    he 

.Antoine's  character,  not  rare  or  unamia-  could  not  feel  surprise.     It  became  his 

ble,  was  such  as  is  suggested  in  the  pages  earnest  endeavor  to  show  that  this  sot 

following,  difficulties  arc  reconciled-  and  libertine  was  no  representative  of 

Jean   Lequeu  was  despatched   from  Christianity.     He  visited  the   Indians, 

Europe  as  pioneer  of  a  mission  to  be  undertaking  journeys  toilsome  and  not 

founded  among  the  free  heathen  Indians  unperilous  through  the  woods  or  on  the 

of     Lacandon — called     Bravos.      The  river.     He  built  a  school,  and  offered 

Archbishop  of  Guatemala  recommended  money  for  attendance.     His  efforts  came 

him  to  the  priest  of  a  small  settlement  to    nothiuK    apparently.     The    Indians 

deep  in  the  woods  beyond  Lake  Peten.  looked  askance.     When  they  saw  him 

There,  among  the  semi -civilized  Indians,  coming,  they  left  the  hut.     If  he  caught 

he  might  study  the  language,   which  is  them  by  chance,  they  stood  respectful, 

almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Bravos.  answered  ih    monosyllables,    and  tired 

A  dreary,  sordid,  uninteresting  existence  him  out.     Sick  people  whom  he  nursed 

the  young  man  led  for  two  years.     The  and  cured  made  no  sign  of  gratitude, 

white   population   consisted   of    half  a  Silent    they  lay  under  his  hands,  and 

dozen  families,  who  bred  cattle  in  a  small  silent    they    withdrew.       The  settlers 

way,  and  traded  with   the  Indians  for  warned  Lequeu  that  if  he  persevered, 

jungle  produce.     They  did  not  welcome  quite  quietly  and  methodically  the  Ind- 

a  foreigner.     The  priest  to  whom  Le-  ians  would  kill  him  when  they  wearied 

queu  was   recommended  could   hardly  of  exhortation, 

read.     His  soul  was  given  to  fees,  crops.  He  was  almost  disheirtened  by  the 

pigs,    cards;   women,   and,    above  all,  prospect,  when  the  bravo  Lacandones 

drink.     So  gross  was  the  public  scandal  came  down.     This,   I  gather,  was  the 

of  his  life  that  the  visitor  expostulated  disastrousirruplionof  t88o:.BarbacheUa 
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heard  the  story  in  September  or  October,  inarch.     He  worked  upon  his  hosts  with 

iSfSz.     All  the  white  inhabitants   fled,  judgment,  appealing  not  to  abstract  or 

with  their  priest  and  his  large  family,  chivalrous  ideas,  but  to  the  selfishness 

The  garrison  of  twenty  soldiers  fell  back  and  superstition  of  a  savage  peasantry, 

on  Flores.     Some  of  the  tame  Indians  The  retiring  invader  had  destroyed  all 

roamed   avay,   as  one  might   properly  the  harvest  which  they  had  not  cut  be* 

describe    the     movement ;  others    pre*  fore  it  was  ripe.     He  had  burned  their 

pared  to  defend   themselves.     Nobody  fruit  trees  and  their  huts,   killed  their 

paid    attention    to    I.equeu.       Utterly  friends ;    and   now  he  was  retiring  in 

alone,      he     commended     himself     to  their  sight  with  the  plunder  of  church 

Heaven.     To  him  one  day,  digging  in  and  village.     Should    they 'be    called 

his  little  garden,  came  three  Indians,  warriors  who  allowed  him  to  go  by  tri- 

The  hedge  of  cactus  was  still  so  young  umphant  ?    These  remarks  were  heard 

that  they  could  look  over  it,  and  they  without  impatience,  but  no  reply  came. 

Btood  by  the  roadside,   mute  as  usual.  The  Lacandones  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 

Lrcqueu  asked  them  into  the  house,  but  until  scouts  declared  that  on  the  morrow 

they  gave  no  heed.     Said  one  at  length,  they  would  pass.     In  the  evening  came 

"The  bravos  will  be  here  to-morrow,  the    head    cacique;    for    Lequeu    dis- 

padre  !   Why  don't  you  save  yourself  ?"  covered   that   these    people    had    their 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  a  conversation  chiefs  and  dignities  and  government  out- 

the  purport    of  which   is  understood,  side  the   Guatemalan   law.     He  asked 

When  the  visitors  learned  that  it  was  not  Le<jueu  to  pray — in  fact,  as  he  meant  it, 

fgnorance  of  danger  which  caused    the  to  propitiate  the  white  man's  fetish  in 

priest  to  stay,  they  took  grave  counsel  the  action  of  the  next  day.    Lequeu  was 

among      themselves.      And     then    the  overjoyed.     Those  holy  ornaments  of 

spokesman  invited  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  church  might  be  recovered.     But  he 

their  camp.  suddenly  remembered  the  horrors  of  Ind- 

It  was  a  great  opportunity — providen-  ian  warfare,  the  bloody  rites  which  he 

tial  as  Lequeu  hoped.     There  and  then  had  so  much  reason   to  suspect.     He 

he  marched  away  with  them.      Several  would  not  consent  to  pray  unless  the 

thousand   males    had    assembled,    with  caciques  solemnly  swore  that  all  pris- 

their  old  people,  women,  and  children,  oners  should   be   delivered   up  to  him 

For  the  first  time  he  had  a  real  oppor-  alive.    That  condition  roused  such  stub* 

tunity  of  influencing  that  sex   through  born  resistance  that  Lequeu  saw  how 

whom  all  national  conversions  have  been  necessary   it  had  been.     Finding   him 

effected.     A  hut  was  built  for  him  of  resolute,  they  gave  way.     And  then — I 

boui^hs  before  nightfall ;  I.equeu  conse-  have  not  to  judge  whether  he   acted 

crated  it  as  a  church.     Presently  a  red  rightly — he  implored  victory  for  their 

glow  in  the  sky  told  that  the  Lacan-  arms.     They   sallied    forth    next    day, 

dones  had  reached  the  village.  fought  from  dawn  to  sunset,  lost  many. 

They  did  not  turn  aside  to  assault  the  killed   many,    took    much    spoil,    and 

camp,  and  those  within  it  never  thought  brought  three  prisoners  home.     All  the 

of    molesting   them.     They    communi-  other  vanquished,  as  they  gravely  swore, 

cated  freely  with  the  invader.     Every  rejected  quarter. 

day  Lequeu  heard  news.     The  enemy        An  old  man,  a  youth,  and  a  boy  were 

swept  over  a  large  space,  looting  and  the  three  Lacandones,   all  badly   hurt, 

burning,       converging       on       Flores.  They  recovered  with  that  promptitude 

Thither  all  the  troops  of  the  province  the  savage  displays  when  his  ailments 

had  retired,   with  guns.      The   Lacan-  are  of  the  surgical  order.     The  camp 

dones    encamped    within    their    sight,  broke  up,  and  Lequeu  set  the  captives 

rested  a  day,   and  leisurely  set   back,  to  rebuild  his  house.     Neither  gratitude 

heavy  with  plunder  and  captives.     A  nor  impatience  did  they  show ;   their 

month  elapsed  between  the  passage  and  manners  were  quiet  and  passive  as  those 

the  return.  of  other  Indians.     After  a  few  days  Le* 

The  fighting   instinct  ran   strong  in  queu  could  make  himself  understood, 

Lequeu's  blood,  and  it  was  stirred  by  but  whatever  subject  he  chose  they  lis- 

awful  narratives  reported   with  Indian  tened  with  brow  inscrutable  and  eyes 

composure,  by  scouts  who  followed  the  askance.     A  direct   question /iiru  ^^  I  ^ 
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swered  in  tew  words,  but  frankly,  as  it  stood  teniples  and  paUces.     From  this 

seemed.     The  veteran   and   the  youth  lake-city  issued  a  "  countless  multitude 

were  unconsidered  people  ;  the  lad  vas  of  warriors"   to  resist  Mazaiiegos,  his 

son  to  a  cacique  of  consequence.     If  his  guns  and  brigantiues.     The  land,  now  a 

father  knew  him  to  be  living  he  would  waste  of  swamp  and  jungle,  was  culti- 

send  ransom.  This  espectalion.  Lequeu  vated  to   sustain  a  dense  population, 

thought,  prevented  any  e&ort  at  escape.  which  disappeared  after  the  final  over- 

The  boy's  appearance  was  unlike  that  throw,  leaving  not  a  child  behind,  nor 
of  his  comrades,  his  features  of  higher  plunder  suf^cient  to  repay  the  Guatema- 
type,  his  complexion  fairer.  He  did  Ian  adventurers — only  dead  men  and 
not  speak*  the  common  dialect  easily,  those  great  buildings  which  Mazariegos 
Lequeu  gathered  that  his  home  lay  be-  laboriously  blew  up.  What  anincredi- 
yond  that  of  the  others,  toward  the  bly  true  report  is  his  for  the  date,  com- 
frontier  of  Chiapas  ;  and  that  his  people  paratively  modern,  1695  a. d.  ForCortes 
were  richer  than  theirs.  It  was  all  very  and  Pizarro  we  can  make  some  allow- 
vague,  but  certain  hints  aroused  the  ance,  but  the  doings  of  those  Christian 
priest's  curiosity.  Learning  that  his  savages,  complacently  related  by  the  Roy- 
prisoner  had  marched  twenty  days  be-  al  Secretary,  Valanzuela,  who  was  eye- 
fore  joining  the  host  of  the  Lacandones,  witness,  read  like  mischievous  tricks  of 
he  asked  who  lived  beyond  his  father's  apes  possessed.  When  Lequeu  fancied 
kingdom.  Indians.  Rich  Indians,  or  that  it  might  be  his  glorious  task  to  re- 
poor,  like  those  of  Peien  ?  Rich,  very  discover  the  fugitives  of  Peten  in  their 
rich,  living  in  houses  of  stone.  Had  he  new  home,  his  heart  glowed  with  holf 
visited  them  ?  No  ;  the  peoples  were  not  zeal.  And  Antoine  listened  with  kind- 
friendly.     Did   hostilities  occur  ?     Not  ling  spirits, 

now  ;  those  rich  Indians  sent  meh  every  When  they  regained  the  settlement, 

year,  who  robbed  his  father.     How  were  events  had  happened.     Lequeu  had  left 

they   called  ?    Their  land  was  named  his  prisoners  with  the  cacique,  who  told 

Cosigalfa.      They  had    no    guns ;    his  him  that  envoys  had  arrived  with  ran- 

father  had  a  few  very  old,  which  nobody  som.     They   would  not  see  the  while 

understood,    but    no    powder.      Some  men,    fearing    enchantment,    but    they 

other  details  were  gradually  and  pain-  offered  a  bag  of  gold,  and  fifty  skins  of 

fully    drawn    out.     Lequeu    could    no  the  quftzal  bird,  the  insignia  of  native 

longer  disbelieve  that  somewhere  to  the  royalty.     Antoine    was    disgusted    on 

north  lay  an  Indian  kingdom  which  was,  weighing  the  gold,  which  hardly  reached 

at  least,  much  more  civilized  than  the  ten  pounds.     Lequeu  demanded  speech 

clans  round  Peten.     At  his  instance  the  of  the  strangers,  and  it  was  granted  after 

cacique   sent  messengers  to  assure  the  much     parley,    and    much    incantation 

lad's  father  of  his  safety.     They  started  doubtless.     They  resembled  the  boy  in 

without  alarm,  apparently,  on  promise  looks  and  color,  were  plainly  but  com- 

of  reward.  pktely  clothed.  Some  forty  or  fifty  Ind- 

The  settlers  began  to  come  back,  and  ians  of  lower  type  formed  their  train, 
they  were  astonished  to  find  Lequeu  Lequeu  offered  to  release  his  slaves 
alive.  His  death  had  been  reported  in  unransomedif  he  wereallowed  to  accom- 
Guatemala.  The  second  party  brought  pany  them  back.  This  proposition,  re- 
interesting  news.  Ashipof  war,  in  which  ceived  in  silence,  deeply  moved  the 
Antoine  Lequeu  was  lieutenant,  had  emissaries.  They  withdrew  to  deliber- 
put  into  Istapa,  The  young  man  heard  ate,  possibly  to  refer,  since  the  negotia- 
of  his  brother's  fate  with  deep  con-  tions  lingered  week  after  week.  Finally 
cern,  obtained  leave  to  satisfy  himself,  they  put  forward  an  ultimatum.  If  he 
and  was  preparing  to  start  when  the  ref-  would  supply  fifty  guns,  and  ammuoi- 
ugees  left.  Lequeu  rode  into  Ftores  and  tion  in  proper  quantity,  they  would  take 
met  him.  Antoine,  who  had  a  month  him  ;  if  not,  they  abandoned  the  young 
to  spare,  proposed  to  visit  the  settle-  chief,  who  was  not  his  father's  heir.  It 
mcnt.  But  before  leaving  Flores,  they  was  a  terrible  temptation,  but  Lequeu 
explored  its  massive  ruins,  overgrown  rejected  it.  He  lodged  the  boy  in  the 
now  with  forest,  plundered  to  build  guard-house,  for  on  him  all  his  hopes 
Jiouses.     Here,   not  two  centuries  ago,  rested.                                     /  '              1 
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Antoine  at   this    lime    look  a  holi-  tabi?  patches  from  the  lawless  passer-by, 

day  to  FloreB.     Three  days  after  his  thinned  uniil  it  vanished.     Population, 

r«tuTn,  the  cacique  arrived.     He  said,  traffic,  visibly  increased.     The  huts  o( 

"  The  envoys  want  to  go  home,  if  you  the  common  people,  their  scanty  dress, 

are  ready."  differed  no  way  from  those  of  the  Peteo 

Lequeu's  astonishment  and  triumph  Indian.  Their  features  were  scarcely 
were  the  keener  in  proportitm  to  his  late  more  regular.  But  the  dwellings  of  the 
despair.  He  bade  Antoine  farewell  with  chiefs  showed  greater  and  greater  pre- 
deep  emotion  ;  but  that  mariner  replied,  tension.  From  the  naere  hut,  unlike 
"No  nonsense  between  us,  Jean!  I  others  only  in  size,  they  gradually  im- 
am going  with  you!"  His  brother  proved  into  wooden  houses,  ornamental, 
argued,  entreated,  then  pointed  out  that  surrounded  by  a  wall,  filled  with  slaves 
he  himself  only  had  been  named  in  the  more  or  less  clothed.  The  cacique  had 
negotiation.  That  did  not  move  An-  his  dependants  who  began  to  show  airs, 
toine,  and  they  started  with  the  pris-  Then  buildings  with  a  stone  under -course 
onA's  for  the  cacique's  hut.     A  number  appeared. 

of  Guatemalan  soldiery  stood  about  it ;        One    evening    came    messengers    in 

fifty  stand  of  arms  were  piled  in   the  robes  of  silky  tree-cotton,  embroidered 

midst  of  ihem,   and  fifty  boxes  of  am-  round  the  edge.     They  brought  a  ham- 

muniiion  lay  round.  mock  for  the  prince,  slaves  and  presents. 

"What  is  this?'*  exclaimed  Lequeu  It  was  announced  that  next  day  they 

aghast.  would  pass  the  frontier.     At  that  point 

"  Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives  !"  a  large  body  of  armed  men  was  waiting, 

Antoine  replied.     "  I  have  played  the  several  caciques  among  them,    distin- 

d«vil  for  you  Jeanl"     And  forthwith  guished  by  feathers  and  gold  ornaments 

he  busied  himself,   giving  the  sergeant  and  gems — emerald    and    opal.     They 

his  discharge,   with  a  sealed  letter  for  descended    from   iheir    hammocks,   of 

the  commandant  at  Flores,  and  distrib-  which  the  gay  fringe  and  tassels  swept 

Hting  cash  among  lUe  men.     They  filed  the  ground,    to    prostrate    themselves, 

away,   well  pleased  ;     Indians  of  the  At  night  the  Frenchmen  lay  in  a  house, 

strangers'    retinue  quietly  loaded  up ;  all  stone,    rudely  built,    but   spacious, 

the  boy  dressed  himself  in  clean  gar-  having  three  couityards.     Beside  it  rose 

ments,    distinguished    by    embroidery,  a  little  pyramid  with  a  broad  stone  altar 

And  before  the  priest  exactly  realized  at  the  top,  which  Lequeu  shuddered  to 

how   matters  stood,   he  was   marching  observe.     From  the  moment  of  starling 

with  his  brother  at  the  head  of  the  pro-  he  had  assiduously  labored  to  convert 

cession.  the  chiefs,  who  listened  without  reply. 

At  the  first  halting  -  place  Antoine  At  this  halUng-place  a  certain  etiquette 
drilled  his  men  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  we  was  observed.  The  Frenchmen  re- 
are  carrying  through  a  land  of  bandits  ceived  separate  quarters,  and  it  was  con- 
treasure  worth  a  thousand  times  its  veyed  to  them  somehow  that  they  ought 
weight  io  gold.*'  It  was  a  sound  pre-  to  stay  there.  As  soon  as  dark  set  in, 
caution.  Every  day  the  scouts  reported  above  the  walls  of  their  courtyard  they 
a  tumultuous  assembly  of  Lacandones  saw  a  glare  of  illumination,  and  a 
upon  the  road,  but  at  sight  of  An-  great  drum  boomed  solemnly.  When 
toine's  company,  awkward  squad  though  that  finished,  a  rustle  of  many  feel,  a 
it  were,  they  silently  opened  their  murmur  of  many  voices  speaking  low 
ranks.  The  villages  offered  ostentatious  passed  their  abode.  Presently  arose  a 
welcome,  but  it  was  refused  ;  through-  drunken  clamor  which  did  not  cease  till 
out  their  long  and  toilsome  journey  the  after  midnight.  Decidedly  these  Ind- 
strangers  ate  no  provisions  but  Iheir  ians  differed  from  their  tame  brethren 
own,  or  animals  they  bought  and  killed  in  habit  as  in  externals.  But  in  one  re- 
themselves.  After  a  fortnight's  slow  spect  they  showed  a  likeness.  Never 
travel,  signs  of  belter  cultivation  and  were  the  strangers  plagued  by  public 
more  civilized  habits  began. to  appear,  curiosity.  Thousands  of  eyes  fixed  on 
slight  at  first,  but  daily  growing  in  nnm-  them  when  they  appeared,  but  no  one 
ber-  The  screen  of  bush  which  edged  moved,  and  no  one  made  remarks  in 
the  track,  hiding  maize-fields  and  vege-  their  bearing.  /  -  i 
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A  few  days  afterward  they  reached  the  brother?  saw  that  something  new  had 

capital,   their  train    swollen    by  every  happened.     A  certain  excitement  pos> 

chief  dwelling   on  that  line  of  route,  sessed  the  crowd.     As  they  approached 

This  town  resembled  others  on  a  larger  the  palace,  a  procession  issued  from  it 

scale.     It  had  several  temples  and  other  -  -priests  in  grand  array,  their  beads  ne«r 

edifices     that    rose     above    the    huts,  shaven,  and  their  leopard-skins  trailing. 

Every  point  of  sight  was  crammed  with  Behind  these  marched  a  cranpany  of  the 

silent,   staring  people.      On  the  outer  palace  guard,   surrounding    four    pris- 

steps  of  a  huge  rough  pyramid,  altar-  oners,  whose  bands  were   tied.     They 

crowned,  stood  many  priests  and  noble  wore  a  plume  of  quetzal  feathers,  which 

virgins  in  white  dress.     Quarters  were  signified,  as  the  Frenchmen  knew,  that 

assigned  in  the  palace  close  by,  a  build-  they  were  representatives  of  a  king.    No 

ing  of  curious  architecture,   raised  by  need  to  ask  the  doom  of  those  who  are 

several  steps  above  its  courtyards,  and  delivered,  bound,  to  Indian  priests, 

cloistered  all   round.       In  one  of  the  Jean  lost  all  prudence  at  the  sight, 

small  courts  they  found  a  meal  provided  Regardless    of  Antoine's  entreaty,   he 

on  dishes  of  gold  and  silver  ve^  rudely  forced  his  way  to  the  king,  who  sat  in 

fashioned,   baths,  slaves,   and  all  they  grand  council.     Nobody  stopped  him, 

could  want.      At  night  there  was  a  tre-  but  every  eye  gleamed  with  stem  re* 

mendous  revelry.  buke.     Breathlessly  he  made  his  appeal. 

The  king  received  his  guests  in  state  urging  the  sovereign  by  every  nobler 
next  day.  Lequeu  could  speak  the  dia-  impulse  of  humanity  to  abolish  human 
lect  with  ease  by  this  time,  and  Antoine  sacrifice-  Horror  and  rage  visibly 
seems  to  have  made  himself  understood  thrilled  the  council,  but  none  interrupt- 
somehow.  After  a  gracious  welcome,  ed  until  Lequeu  choked  with  the  deep 
his  majesty  asked  point-blank  why  they  emotion  that  could  not  vent  itself  in  an 
had  been  anxious  to  visit  him,  and  Le-  unfamiliar  tongue.  Then,  at  a  motion 
(|ueu  as  frankly  proclaimed  his  mission,  of  the  king,  guards  closed  on  him  and 
The  harangue  was  beard  in  silence  ;  led  him  out,  not  too  roughly.  Antoine 
when  he  finished  the  king  said:  "If  pushed  to  his  aid,  but  the  Indians  seized 
you  bring  a  message  from  foreign  gods,  him  afso  and  carried  both  to  their  quar- 
address  yourself  to  our  priests."  To  ters,  where  they  were  confined.  Toward 
Antoine  his  majesty  was  more  gracious,  evening  arose  that  horrid  booming  of 
appointed  him  oflicers  and  quarters,  and  the  drums,  and  then,  after  dark,  the  bus- 
begged  him  to  instruct  the  troops  in  his  tie  of  a  feast,  outbreaks  of  shouting  and 
system  of  drill.  No  restrictions  were  singing,  and  the  clash  of  arms, 
placed  upon  (he  guests,  and  each  in  his  Near  midnight,  Antoine  was  sum- 
own  way  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  af-  moned.  He  found  the  royal  court 
fairs.  Jean  attacked  the  high  priest,  abla2e  with  torches,  littered  with  drunk- 
whose  manner  was  encouraging,  and  in  en  men,  asleep  or  roaring.  The  king 
hopes  of  this  decisive  conquest  he  ab-  sat  in  the  midst,  heavy-eyed,  mad,  not 
stained  from  public  disputation.  Antoine  stupid,  with  hquor.  His  pages,  male  and 
became  a  most  important  personage.  Fif-  female,  stood  around,  and  the  high  ca- 
ty  picked  warriors  received  the  guns,  and  ciques  crouched  at  his  feet, 
they  drilled  with  stolid  enthusiasm.  A  dozen  of  the  noble  youths  who  at- 
The  king  was  often  present,  the  princes  tended  drill  seized  their  captain  uproari- 
always,  and  great  caciques  attended  by  ously,  gave  him  to  drink  the  purple, 
command,  but  evidently  with  reluc-  fermented  juice  called  Avu  by  tame  Ind- 
tance.  Occasionally  a  group  of  girls  ians,  and  carried  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
stood  watching  in  the  cloister.  Antoine  sacred  platform.  There  Antoine  bowed 
was  constantly  summoned  to  enteitaia  and  heard  a  brief  harangue.  But  of  the 
the  king  with  descriptions  of  European  king's  drink-thickened  utterance  he 
war.  From  all  these  incidents  be  could  not  understand  a  word,  and  he 
guessed  that  schemes  of  conquest  were  begged  that  Jean  might  be  sent  for. 
afoot,  but  he  breathed  no  word  of  this  Lequeu'came,  and  translated  with  gather- 
suspicion  to  Jean,  who  interpreted  guile-  ing  dismay.  Those  four  men,  "who 
lessly.  had    just  testified    to  the   might    and 

One  day,  passing  the  main  street,  the  majesty  of  the  gods,"  were  envoys  from 
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Cosigalfa,  who  had  presumed  to  threaten  and  with  the  white  man's  fetish,  the 
Ihc  king.  Therefore  he  had  designed  white  man's  lightning,  success  was  as- 
war  upon  Cosigaifa,  and  he  offered  the  sured.  Antoine  thought  so.  A  levy  en 
command  of  his  armies  to  Antoine.  masse    would    cerlainly     return    many 

Speaking  foi  his  brother,  Lequeu  re-  thousand  warriors  of  a  sort, 

fused  at  once.     "  This,"   he  said  pas-  And  Cosigalfa,  as  all  declared,  was 

sionatety,  turning  to  Antoine,  "  is  what  rich  in  gold  and  arts  beyond  computa- 

I  foresaw  when  they  asked  for  guns  I"  tion.     No  town  in  the  world,  they  said, 

"  So  did  I,"  Antoine  replied,  coolly  approached   its    capital    for   grandeur, 

laughing.     "  Each  to  his  business.     It  Though   Antoine   recollected   that    the 

is  mine  to  fight !     King,  show  me  to-  knowledge  of  the  world  possessed  by  his 

morrow  your  power  and  the  enemy's,  informants  was  quite  curiously  limited, 

name  the  reward,  and  I  will  answer."  the  statement   had   its    relative  value. 

"  That  is  just  and  prudent,"  said  the  He  asked  what  would  be  his  reward, 
king.  "  I  drink  a  farewell  draught  to  and  the  Icing  bade  htm  name  his  terms, 
you."  And  he  did.  The  cup-bearer  He  pointed  out,  with  a  sailor's  frank- 
handed  him  a  great  golden  bowl,  and  ness,  that  his  majesty  had  valued  his  son 
every  chief  felt  flat,  his  forehead  to  the  at  10  lbs.  of  gold,  say  £400,  and  some 
earth.  After  draining  it,  his  majesty  ^u^^in/ skins  for  which  a  European  has 
glared  round,  but  no  one  moved.  'Then  no  use.  This  sort  of  thing  would  not 
the  royal  eyes  closed,  the  royal  head  fell  do.  He  proposed  a  speculative  bargain 
forward  with  a  jerk.  Girl  slaves  caught  — his  share  of  plunder  should  be  one 
him  hurriedly,  and  with  the  neatness  of  half  the  valuables  of  every  kind  dis- 
long  practice  each  unrolled  her  scarf,  covered  in  the  palace  of  Ci^igalfa,  The 
swathed  it  round  the  king's  body  from  king  accepted  eagerly,  but  his  caciques 
the  shoulder  down,  and  handed  the  free  looked  black.  Antoine  pointed  out  that 
ends  to  a  page  on  either  side.  By  these  guns  fall  out  of  order,  that  ammunition 
Boft  bandages  the  sovereign  was  lifted  is  fast  exhausted  ;  mishaps  he  only 
shoulder  high  and  carried  in,  girls  sup-  could  repair.  But  the  council  did  not 
porting  his  head.  seem  content.     Stimulated  by  the  dan- 

"  You  would  do  murder  at  the  bid-  ger  and  difHculty  of  the  situation,  An- 

ding  of  a  sot  like  that '("  cried  Lequeu,  toine  seized  another  idea.     He  begged 

}>ointing  to  the  group.  private  speech  with  his  majesty,   and 

"  If  war  is  murder,  1  am  pledged  to  forthwith    the'  court   was  cleared,-  the 

commit  it  for  the  Republic.     And  that  guards  stood  back. 

noble  savage  is  not  more  drunk  than  This  young  man  was  too  typically 
she!"  For  all  argument  and  thrcdt  and  French  to  have  kept  his  eyes  at  at  ten- 
passion  ate  appeal,  Lequeu  did  not  shake  tion  when  a  bevy  of  ladies  stood  in 
his  brother's  resolve.  On  the  following  view.  Pretty  faces  and  neat  shapes  he 
day  he  attended  a  great  council,  where  had  remarked  among  those  who  watched 
it  was  explained  that  the  armies  of  the  his  drill  from  the  cloister.  Two  young 
king  were  numberless,  while  Cosigalfa  girls  especially  charmed  his  sailor's  eye, 
had  not  a  man  worth  counting.  But  not  too  exacting.  It  was  Antoine's 
historical  facts  that  leakecl  out  did  not  hope  and  vague  belief  that  they  had 
confirm  this  cheerful  prospect.  The  rank  as  well  as  comeliness,  and,  if  so, 
people  of  Cosigalfa  came  from  the  south  policy  might  be  combined  with  love, 
some  generations  ago.  By  magic  art  He  told  the  king  that  in  Europe — a 
they  subdued  this  country  and  others,  geographical  expression  which  had,  of 
After  some  time  they  pushed  farther,  course,  no  meaning  whatsoever  for  his 
leaving  their  conquests  tributary.  Sev-  majesty — an  honored  general  was  always 
etal  timeshad  this  kingdom  rebelled  un-  bound  to  the  royal  interest  by  alliance, 
successfully.  Those  four  men  "who  Forthwith  the  monarch  gave  an  order; 
bad  testified  to  the  might  and  majesty  two  pages  vanished  indoors.  "  I  grant 
of  the  gods" — this  was  evidently  for-  you  my  eldest  daughter,"  said  the  king, 
mula — had  come  to  demand  an  explana-  "  You  may  choose  the  others."  "  The 
(ion  of  the  Frenchmen's  presence,  others!  £t  Jean  done!"  murmured 
Cosigalfa  would  exact  vengeance  ;  but  Antoine  to  himself, 
the  king  hoped  to  be  first  in  the  field,  The  pages  came  back  ;   nobles  and 
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chiefs  resumed  their  places  on  the  enough.  Artful  traps  for  an  entbusias- 
ground  ;  and  then  a  group  of  girls  is-  tic  priest  the  sailor  laid.  When  he  him- 
Bued  from  the  palace,  yirst  in  the  rank  self  ruled  supreme  in  Cosigalfa,  Jean 
were  those  Antoine  bad  noticed  ;  they  should  be  apostle  and  archbishop, 
all  stood  in  line  before  the  king,  that  They  would  open  a  road  to  Mexico  ;  re- 
one  he  most  admired  to  the  left,  store  this  strange  and  interesting  people 
"These  are  my  daughters  unmarried,  to  communicationwith  theworld.  Jean 
I  give  them  all  to  you, ' '  said  his  majes-  should  be  a  new  and  happier  Las  Casas, 
ty.  Antoine,  in  his  way,  had  romance  saving  while  evangelizing  these  millions 
to  spare.  This  wholesale  dealing  with  of  human  creatures  threatened  by  the 
the  sex  shocked  him,  when  his  heart,  or  Spaniard  and  oppressed  by  their  own 
his  eye,  had  made  a  choice  and  it  was  hideous  superstition.  Jean  thrilled  at 
granted.  Said  he,  after  fitting  thanks  the  prospect.  But  that  was  a  chance, 
and  declarations ;  "  In  my  country,  and  the  horrors  necessary  to  realize  it 
king,  a  soldier  takes  but  one  wife  until  were  certain. 

his  sovereign  and  the  army  have  pro-  Antoine  had  enough  to  do,  learning 

nounced  him  brave.     If  you  permit,  I  routes,  gathering  his  motley  host,  mak- 

will  abide  by  the  customs  of  my  fore-  ing  himself  master  of  arrangements  that 

fathers."  had  been  long  maturing.     But  he  made 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  think  this  time  daily  to  visit  the  princess,   who 

an  excellent  idea,  and  commended  it  to  proved  to  be  all  he  had  imagined — or 

his  nobles.     The  girls   stood    looking  near  enough.     Though  shy  and  timid, 

down,  and  nobody  consulted  them.    Not  quite  unused  to  such  chivalrous  dealing 

unkindly,  the  king  motioned  them   to  on  a  suitor's  part,  she  had  no  little  d.ig- 

withdraw.     "  You  shall  be  married  to-  nity.     In  short,  Antoine  really  fell  in 

morrow,"  he  told  Antoine,  without  ref-  love  after  two  interviews,  and  so  prob- 

erencG  to  the  lady.     "  And  on  the  next  ably  did  theprincess.     Thewhite  man's 

day  my  army  will  march. "  customs  appealed    to  her  woman's   in- 

"  Oh,    king!"     Antoine   exclaimed,  stinct,   no  doubt,    and  he   reaped   the 

"  Suffer  me  to  follow  the  habits  of  my  benefit  of  his  shrewd  invention, 

country  in  this  matter  also.     A  soldier  The  expedition  started,  after  much 

may  not  marry  until  the  campaign  is  fin-  booming  of    those    drums    which   dis- 

ished    and    victory  won.     He    sees  the  tracted   Jean  with  helpless  indignation, 

lady' daily,  and  talks  with  her.     But  our  The  king  did  not  wish  him  to  accom- 

fathers  thought  it  unwise  to  distract  a  pany  the  force,  but  Antoine  insisted, 

young  man's  mind  on  the  eve  of  bat-  Danger  there  was  for  both,  he  knew, 

tie."  from  nobles  jealous  or  ill-disposed  ;  but 

The  monarch  was  entranced  with  ad-  the  priest  had  foes  more  subtle  and  more 
miration  for  an  instant.  He  rose,  powerful  than  warriors.  Since  that  out- 
"  You  have  heard,  caciques  and  cap-  break  in  the  royal  court,  neither  king  nor 
tains,  what  this  wise  young  man  has  told  chiefs  noticed  him  ;  and  if  they  had  re- 
me.  I  adopt  the  white  man's  law.  solved  to  break  faith  with  their  ^est,  no 
Stop  every  marriage  in  the  realm  1  consideratioijs  of  prudence  would  make 
Henceforth  no  man  shall  take  a  wife  them  hesitate  after  Antoine's  depart- 
without  my  permission."  ure.      For  the  brother's  had  prudently 

The  caciques  prostrated  themselves  ;  suppressed  all  hints  of  European  power 

criers  started  at  a   run,   their  clapper-  and  European  activity.     When  describ- 

bearers    after   them,    to    proclaim   the  ing  battles  and  marvels  to  amuse  the 

edict.  court,   they  took  pains  to  convey  that 

"  Your  majestyis  gracious,"  said  An>  these  were  legends  belonging  to  another 

toine.     "  We  are  allowed,  as  I  stated,  sphere,   as  one  might  say,   with  which 

to  talk  privately  with  our  brides."  the    Indians   could    not    possibly    have 

"  The  customs  of  your  people  cannot  direct  concern.  As  for  the  Spanish 
be  wrong.  You  will  be  admitted  at  all  colonists,  these  secluded  people  ex- 
hours  to  the  princesses'  chamber."  pressed  neither  fear  nor  curiosity  about 

Antoine  did  not  dare  tell  his  brother  them.     As  I  understand  it,  they  have 

all  that  had  passed.     To  learn  he  had  dwelt  unmolested  from   all  time  within 

accepted    the    command    was   distress  their  memory.    That  white-tinned  pep- 
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pie  dwelt  about   Pelen,   they  knew  of  Stick  to  your  prayers  and  leave  me  to 

course,  and  that  these  had  teTrible  in-  my  business  !" 

struments  of  warfare.     But  of  any  other        Next  day  Ihe  great  caciques  advanced, 

superiority  enjoyed   by   them  the  Ind-  Both  sides  of  the  ford  were  held  by  the 

ians  had  no  idea.      And  this,  when  one  enemy,  who  had  raised  no  works.     Ther 
thinks  of  it,   is  quite  natural,    for  the  '  used   arrows    and    spears,    tipped   with 

Guatemalan    country   harried    by  bravo  flakes  of  obsidian,  clubs  set  with  spikes 

Lacandones  is  certainly  more  barbarous  of  the  same,  wooden  swords  ingeniously 

than  that  we  speak  of.  edged   with     it,    that    cut    like   glass. 

So  the  brothers  started,  Jean  riding  a  Chiefs  carried  weapons  of  hardt:ned 
horse  scarcely  broken,  while  the  sailor  bronze,  but  these  were  probably  valued 
preferred  a  hammock.  Horses  are  com-  for  appearance,  since  they  did  not  com- 
mon there,  and  chiefs  keep  them  for  pare  with  swords  of  stone  for  utility, 
show,  but  lliey  are  very  seldom  ridden.  When  the  invaders  came  within  reach, 
The  army  made  slow  progress,  convetR-  the  enemy  charged  under  shelter  of  a 
ing  by  three  rough  roads  on  Iheenemy's  cloud  of  arrows.  It  was  a  great  fight, 
frontier.  It  was  crossed  on  the  seventh  hand  to  hand,  but  at  length  the  former 
day  of  march,  and  the  scene  changed  gave  way,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
instantly.  As  far  as  one  could  see,  the  routed.  Helter-skelter,  pell-mell,  van-  , 
land  was  cultivated,  though  its  harvests  quished  and  victor  came  tearing  from 
had  been  cut  or  wasted.  The  road  the  field.  Antoine  stood  with  his  com- 
straightened.  In  a  country  where  vehi-  pany  about  a  mile  behind.  Vainly  the 
cles  are  unused  and  horses  rare,  high-  caciques  urged  him  to  advance,  and 
ways  must  always  be  narrow,  and  here  then  they  began  to  steal  away.  The 
the  rich  earth  is  so  soft  tliat  every  sea-  small  group  of  musketeers  remained 
son  they  are  deeper  cut,  and  the  banks  alone ;  many  of  the  pursuers  passed 
rise  steeper.  Antoine  was  gravely  per-  them,  and  arrows  whistled  by  their  ears, 
plened  how  to  march  his  army  along  by  "  Attention  !"  Antoine  roared.  "  Fire 
a  fourfoot  road,  but  it  solved  the  prob-  a  volley  !' ' 

lem  by  dispersing  in  search  of  plun-  At  the  sound  and  the  flash  enemies 
der.  In  each  burnt  village  there  were  dropped,  killed,  wounded,  and  unhurt 
ruins  of  a  temple,  and  generally  of  a  all  together.  The  company  doubled 
chief's  house.  The  first  halt  was  made  forward,  crossed  the  stream  without  an- 
at  a  large  town,  of  which  the  embers  other  shot,  and  pressed  on.  Neither 
still  smoked.  A  guard-room  stood  by  foe  nor  friend  they  saw  after  ten  minutes 
the  roadside,  which  the  caciques  ex-  hurried  marching — the  former  had  van- 
plained  in  terms  only  fitting  for  a  cus-  ished,  the  latter  was  collecting  the 
tom-house.  A  pyramid  temple  and  a  spoil,  and  killing,  performing,  possibly,  * 
palace,  gutted  and  scorched,  rose  among  some  awful  rite.  Antoine  did  not 
the  ashes.  With  mingled  grief,  aston-  pause.  He  rode  and  tied  with  Jean, 
ishment,  and  delight,  Jean  observed  the  his  soldiers  shufRed  through  the  dust  in 
gardens  and  artificial  watercourses,  unwearying  trot.  After  twenty  miles  of 
Next  day  they  reached  a  town  very  simi-  march  they  halted  two  hours  in  an 
lar,  and  others  appeared  at  a  distance  empty  town,  and  started  once  more, 
on  the  line  of  march.  Not  a  living  soul  The  guides  declared  that  Cosigalfa  lay 
they  beheld  ;  but  the  scouts  ahead  sent  but  ten  miles  on,  when  they  stopped  for 
news  that  a  vast  army  had  collected  to  the  night.  At  dawn  came  a  deputation 
dispute  the  passage  of  a  river.  in  humble  dress ;   but  superb  coronets 

Antoine  paused  some  miles  from  it  to  of  plumes  proclaimed  their  rank.     An- 

collect  his  troops;    meanwhile,  against  toine  replied  he  had  no  authority  to  treat, 

strictest   orders,    the   advance   engaged  If  the  city  surrendered,  he  would   not 

and  were  badly  beaten.     Survivors  came  harm  it;  that  was  all.     Jean  protested, 

racing  back;  Antoine  hung  everyone,  but  his  brother  shook  him  off.     Theem- 

They  said  nothing  as  they  suffered,  and  bassy  went  back  in  haste,  the  pursuers 

the  bystanders  said  nothing,  save  Jean,  close  behind. 

whom  his  brother  silenced  impressively.         They  saw  Cosigalfa  in  the  dewy  light 

"  It's  life  and  death  for  us  now  !"  he  of  morning,  encircled  by  gardens  and 

said.     "There's  mutiny  in  this  force  !  fields     and    orchards,    brown  ^llages    1 
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nestling  under  shade  of  patms  and  for-  that  Dashed  brighter  than  jewels.  It  sat 
est  trees,  white  walls  and  buildings  cross-legged  upon  a  throne  built  of 
gleaming.  The  city  coveted  a  large  sculptured  skulls,  overshadowed  by  a 
space.  Many  great  edifices  oveitopped  grotesque  panther,  wide-eyed,  wide- 
its  roofs,  pyramids  and  terraced  colon-  mouthed,  an  embodiment  in  stone  of 
nades  and  long  facades.  High  above  cruelty.  The  royal  caciques  feebly  re- 
all  towered  the  tiocatli,  the  polished  slab  sisted,  but  Lequeu  struck  them  down, 
upon  its  top  glittering  like  a  star.  Le-  upset  their  withered  monarch,  and 
queii  remembered  the  description  of  dashed  foe  the  second  flight  of  steps. 
Peten,  as  Valaiizuela  gives  it.  His  The  whizzing  of  arrows  from  below  re- 
heart  ached  to  think  that  such  destruc-  commenced.  And  Ihe  weak  old  priests 
tion  as  befell  the  latter  cily  mi^bt  be  re-  up  above  hurled  their  stone  weapons  of 
peated  here,  and  through  his  means,  sacrifice,  which  gashed  like  razors 
But  as  he  rode  and  sadly  thought,  though  they  could  not  stay.  Lequeu 
figures  app<>ared  on  the  crown  of  the  was  dyed  in  rushing  blood  as  he  gained 
grand  temple,  surrounding  the  altar,  the  top,  where  a  little  throng  of  fanat- 
Jean  knew  what  rites  ihey  were  going  to  ics,  screaming  and  tumultuous,  opposed 
perform  and  he  urged  on  the  march.  him.  With  a  feint  and  a  bound  he  es- 
No  one  greeted  the  invaders  as  they  caped  their  senile  grasp,  sprang  upward 
swiftly  neared  the  town.  All  the  wide  still,  and  stood  upon  the  bloody  plat- 
expaiise  about  it  was  dense  with  hurry-  form.  None  occupied  it  but  those 
ing  groups  who  drove  cattle  or  trans-  awful  things  upon  the  altar,  and  the  old 
ported  loads  upon  their  heads  in  panic-  priest  who  lay  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  a 
struck  confusion.  The  street  they  en-  great  idol.  Unheeding  him,  Lequeu 
tered  was  desert.  But  on  the  distant  pushed  the  god  with  all  his  strength — as 
housetops,  down  every  byway,  they  saw  well  might  he  have  set  his  shoulder  at 
thousands  clustered  watching  the  Uo-  the  pyramid  itself;  His  foot  slipped  on 
calli.  It  rose  before  Ihem,  alongside  a  an  object  lying  in  the  pools  of  blood — 
vast  palace.  All  the  lower  terraces  the  sacrificial  knife  of  obsidian,  heavy  as 
were  occupied,  and  at  the  top  three  or  an  axe.  With  that  he  struck  the  idol  in 
four  white-robed  priests  were  busy,  its  lolling  tongue  red  with  gore  ;  a  little 
Antoine  held  the  horses'  bridle  as  he  chip  flew  off,  and  the  knife  shivered  in  a 
ran  ;  the  Indians  followed  with  but  half  thousand  pieces. 

a  heart.  At  a  turn  of  the  street  they  Bullets  were  already  flying  in  the 
reached  the  great  square  filled  with  an  crowdbelow,  but  itseemedthatthey  were 
enormous  throng  of  people,  mostly  waiting  this  supreme  trial.  The  roar  of 
armed,  sitting  on  the  earth.  At  that  horror  and  bewilderment  mounted  to 
*  sight  Antoine  loosed  his  bold,  to  put  Lequcu  above  like  a  strong  wind, 
his  men  in  order.  And  Jean  spurred  Headlong  then  the  Indians  fled,  all  who 
forward,  reached  the  foot  of  the  steps,  could  run.  And  Lequeu,  clinging  to 
threw  himself  off  his  plunging  horse,  and  the  idol  for  support,  saw  people  drop 
ran  up.  from  housetops,  pour  through  the  lanes. 
At  that  instant,  huge  drums  tolled,  joining  thatmultitude  of  rustic  folk  who 
whistles  screamed,  rasping  the  very  ear.  had  already  taken  flight.  So  their  an- 
A  priest  whosewhitehair  hung  In  anar-  cestors  left  Peten,  near  two  hundred 
row  circlet  round  his  shaven  tonsure  years  ago — and  his  toils,  his  dangers, 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  attar  platform  perhaps,  as  he  feared,  his  sins,  were 
and  shrieked  to  the  populace.  Then  wasted  !  He  sank  on  the  terrace,  faint- 
broke  out  a  roar  of  vengeful  triumph,  ing  with  loss  of  blood. 
Arrows  flew  thick  around  Lequeu,  some  What  took  place  afterward  Lequeu 
piercing  his  flesh.  He  bounded  upward,  cannot  tell  from  eyewitness.  On  re- 
and  gained  the  lowest  terrace.  Here,  on  covery  he  found  himself  alone,  in  a  bare 
the  left,  stood  a  score  of  men,  all  deco-  chamber  roofed  with  beams  and  slabs  of 
rated  with  the  quetzal  feathers.  They  stone.  Food  and  tistd  lay  beside  him. 
surrounded  a  figure  like  a  mummy,  so  Presently  Antoine  arrived,  but,  finding 
wrinkled  and  dry  its  skin,  so  lifeless  its  his  brother  conscious,  he  was  eager  to 
eyes.  Many  strange  trappings  swathed  be  gone.  The  caciques  declared  that  he 
it,  all  sewn  with  crests  of  humming-birds  had  left  them  unsupported  in  the  battle. 
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and  if  they  could  corrupt  the  little  band  could  gain  leave.     And  that  august  body 

of  musketeers  he  and  his  brother  were  would  send  a  mission  of  devoted  priests, 

doomed.     Antoine  had  sent  trusty  mes'  with  just  guard  enough  to  meet  the  dan- 

sengers   to    the    king  begging    him  to  gers  of  the  way.     He  would  prepare  the 

come.     He    dared  not  stay    to    tSlk  ;  king's  mind  to  receive  them, 

changed  the  bandages,  renewed  the  store  Next  day  Jean  started  in  a  hammock, 

of    victuals,     and    hurriedly    departed,  reached   his   home  in  due  course,   and 

Such  anxious,  hasty  interviews  they  had  sent  back  word.     Thence  he  proceeded 

every  day.      Then  Antoine  announced  to  the  capital,  and  drew  up  his  report 

that  the  king  had  started  ;    but  at  the  for  the  Propaganda-      The   archbishop 

same  time  he  gave  his  brother  arms  to  relieved  him  from  duty  pending  a  reply, 

meet  a  sudden  attack.     His  own  quar-  which  did  not  arrive-     I  should  think 

ters  were  close  by  ;  at  the  sound  of  a  it  probable  the  despatch  lies  unopened 

pistol  shot  he  would  fly  to  the  rescue,  now.       Next  day,   after  telling    Barba- 

if  it  lay  in  his  power.     Meantime  Le-  chella  his  story,  Lequeu  rode  into  Mos- 

queu  did  his  utmost  to  gain  strength,  quito,  and  no  more  have  I  heard  of  him. 

walking  up  and  down  his  long  chamber  ;  But  a  prudent  man  is  safe  enough  along 

at  Antoine's  pressing  request  he  did  not  the  frontier,  and  he  did  not  intend  to 

show   outside.     He  gathered  that  the  venture  far. 

people  of  Cosigalfa  had  all  left ; — those  As  for  the  truth  of  the  tale  I  must  say 
too  old  or  sick  to  move  lay  dead  in  their  only  this:  the  tradition  ot  a  civilized 
houses.  The  town  had  many  fine  build-  bravo  kingdom  in  Guatemala  runs  with- 
ings,  and  abundant  evidence  of  those  out  abreaklrom  the  seventeenihcentury 
arts  which  we  call  civilized.  But  the  to  our  time.  Hundreds  of  matter-of- 
plunder  was  not  great,  and,  as  he  fact  people  dwelling  in  Chiapas,  Vera 
thought  upon  the  matter,  Antoine  was  Paz,  and  neighboring  districts  have 
keenly  vexed  to  have  forgotten  common-  noted  incidents  that  support  the  legend- 
sense  under  the  fascination  of  weird  No  man  can  authoritatively  deny  it. 
stories.  This  part  of  the  country  does  When  Mazaiiegos  discovered  Pelen,  now 
not  furnish  gold,  so  far  as  is  known.  called  Flores,  he  did  not  doubt  that  this 

OnedayAntoineappeared withacoro-  city  was  the  Itzlmaya.     His  ofiicial  re- 

□et  of  quetzal  feathers.     The  king  had  port  is  published.     It  did  irot  strike  him 

come  and  instantly  had  done  him  jus)  ice.  as  wonderful  when  every  inhabitant  dis- 

But  his  air  was  sad  and  constrained,  appeared,  not  from  the  town  only,  but 

Taking    his  brother's    hand,   he  said,  from  the  cultivated  lands  about.    Mazar- 

"  They  will  not  let  you  stay,  Jean,  and  iegos   supposed   they  had  fled  into  the 

they  will  not  let  me  go.      That  is  the  neighboring  woods,  and  he  did  not  remain 

price   I   pay  for  the  good-will   of  the  long  enough  to  perceive   that  this  was 

priests.     I  have  struggled  to  the  utmost,  certainly    not     the    explanation.       We 

and  it  is  of  no  use.     I  thought  to  make  know  now  the  Indians  must  have  retired 

a  fortune  here  and  escape  with  you  ;  or  much  farther.     They  went  beyond  any 

to  found  a  kingdom,  as  many  brave  ad-  districts  of  which  we  have  even  report  in 

venturers  have  done.     In   that   I  may  detail.     It  is  to  the  last  degree  improba- 

stitlsucceed  ;  but  we  must  part,  brother,  ble  that  a  race  so  advanced  could  have 

You  will  reach  the  frontier  safelj',  for  fallen  oack  into  barbarism   within   the 

the  oflicer  of  the  escort  is  charged  to  space  of  one  generation.     The  popular 

bring  me  back  a  letter.     Have  no  fear  notion  is  that  somewhere  in  the  remoter 

tor  yourself  nor  for  me."  wilds  betwixt  Peten  and  Mexico  the  Ind- 

When  Jean  heard  all  the  circnm-  ians  whom  Mazariegos  conquered  re- 
stances,  he  saw  that  he  must  leave,  for  built  their  city  and  re-established  their 
a  time.  An  expedition  for  rescue  would  civilization.  No  man  can  contradict 
be  easily  raised.  But  Antoine  pointed  the  wildest  story  whereof  the  scene  is 
out  the  perils  and  mischief  of  bringing  laid  in  those  parts.  Lequeu's  report  of 
wild  hordes  of  Guatemalans  into  a  the  traditions  lingering  among  those 
country  semi-civiljzed.  They  are  still  tribes  the  Indians  must  have  passed 
as  barbarous  as  their  forefathers  who  through  from  Peten  makes  it  at  least 
blew  up  Peten.     He  suggested  another  consistent  with  probability  that  he  has 


course.     Jean  might  report  to  the  Prop-    rediscovered  the   inhabitants  of 
sganda,  might  attend  the  council  if  be    mous  inland  city. — Selgravioi 
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BALLADE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  HOME. 
By    a.    LANG, 

To  C.  r.  E.  AND  M.  A,  E. 

The  painted  Biiton  built  his  mound 

And  left  his  weary  clay 
On  yonder  slope  of  sunny  ground. 

That  fronts  your  garden  gay. 
The  Roman  came,  he  seized  the  sway, 

He  bullied,  bought,  and  sold ; 
The  fountain  sweeps  his  works  away, 

Within  your  manor  old  ! 

But  still  his  worn  old  coins  are  found 

Within  the  window-bay, 
Where  once  he  listened  to  the  sound 

That  lulls  you  day  by  day ; 
The  sound  of  summer  winds  at  play, 

The  sound  of  waters  cold. 
To  Yarty  wand' ring  on  their  way, 

Within  your  manor  old. 

The  Roman  passed  :  his  firm-set  bound 

Became  the  Saxon's  stay. 
Church  bells  made  music  all  around. 

For  monks  in  cloisters  gray  ; 
Till  fled  the  monks  in  disarray. 

From  their  warm  chantry's  fold  ; 
Old  abbots  slumber  as  they  may, 

Within  your  manor  old  ! 

Envoy. 

Creeds,  empires,  peoples — all  decay, 

Down  into  darkness  rolled  ; 
May  life  that's  rieet  be  sweet,  I  pray. 

Within  your  manor  old. 

— Longman's  Magazine, 
ITALIAN  STUDIES. 

THE   CARNIVAL   IN    ITALY. 

The  first  sight  of  an  Italian  Carnival  true,   the  processions  are  occasionally 

is  generally  disappointing  to  alt  but  the  even  more  splendid  than  they  used  to  be. 

very  young.     In    many  of   the  larger  Both  cities  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 

towns  all  chat  the  stranger  sees  of  the  their  English,    American,    and  Russian 

celebrated  festival  are  a  few  groups  of  visitors.      An   unusual  influx  of  these  is 

shabby  maskers,   whose  purpose  is  evi-  what  a  remarkable  vintage  or  olive  har- 

dently  profit  rather  than  pleasure,  and  vest  is  to  a  country  district ;  their  rarity 

who  endeavor  to  extract  soldi  from  the  is  dearth,  their  absence  famine.   As  with 

pockets  of  the  simple  foreigner  by  the  the  grape  and  olive,  too,  their  quality  is 

repetition  of  obsolete  jokes  and  mechan-  of  greater  importance  than  their  quantity, 

ical  antics.     In  Rome  and  Naples,  it  is  and  the  innkeepers  declare  that  the  for- 
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mer  has  deteriorated  of  late.  This  is  provebyequally  weightyargumentsthat, 
chiefly  due  to  the  increased  ease  of  trav-  under  the  well-known  and  carefully  as- 
elling.  Fonneily  a  journey  to  Italy  was  ceitained  conditions  of  the  time,  such  an 
the  great  event  in  thelivea  ofmanymen.  event  is  clearly  impossible.  Scienti5c 
It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  young  noble's  diPFerences  of  this  kind  frequently  lead 
education,  the  cherished  purpose  for  to  social  emulation,  as  we  know  by  the 
which  poor  scholars  hoarded  their  scanty  sadfateof  Heine's  hero  who  was  obliged 
savings.  And  Rome  was  the  place  in  to  fight  a  duel  to  establish  the  funda- 
which  both  were  anxious  to  appear  at  mental  doctrine  of  all  theology.  So  as 
their  best.  Did  not  the  good,  frugal  soon  as  Rome  had  a  successful  Carnival, 
wife  of  Herder  insist  that  her  husband  it  was  clear  that  Naples  must  have  one 
ought  to  procure  a  violet  silk  coat — at  too  ;  since  then  her  efforts  have  been 
DiUberg's  expense,  of  course — in  order  great,  though  somewhat  spasmodic,  and 
that  he  might  represent  the  Protestant  once  at  least  the  southern  city  bore  away 
Church  of  Weimar  with  fitting  dignity  in  the  palm.  The  procession  that  moved 
the  city  of  the  Popes?  It  may  well  through  her  streets  during  Victor  Em- 
be  believed  that  whole  batches  of  roanuel's  visit  was  probably  the  most 
Gaze's  tourists  do  not  leave  so  much  magnificent  that  ever  graced  such  a.  fes- 
'  money  behind  them  as  one  of  the  old  tival. 
"  Milordi"  who  used  to  take  princely  Though  the  most  striking  feature  of 
apartments  for  the  winter  and  surround  the  Roman  Carnival,  the  race  of  the  wild 
themselves  with  large  retinues.  But,  unridden  horses  from  one  end  of  the 
besides  this,  the  Romans  had  a  special  town  to  the  other,  has  been  abolished  in 
cause  of  complaint.  After  the  fall  of  consequence  of  an  accident  that  hap- 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  the  pened  a  few  years  ago,  the  traveller  who 
splendor  of  the  great  religious  functions  desires  nothing  but  a  spectacle  will 
of  the  Holy  Week  was  overclouded,  the/eforc  find  enough  to  satisfy  him  in 
Believers  who  had  no  special  business  at  either  of  the  cities  we  have  mentioned, 
the  Papal  Court  shrank  from  visiting  the  if  the  weather  be  fme  and  the  year 
scene  of  what  they  considered  a  great  favorable.  Both  on  the  Corso  and  the 
desecration  ;  while  one  of  its  chief  atirac-  Toledo  he  may  see  masks  as  quaint  and 
lions  for  the  mere  sightseer  was  re-  groups  as  varied  as  those  that  Goethe 
moved.  Under  these  circumstances,  figured  and  described  ;  the  flowers  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  the  sugar-plums  fall  as  thickly  as  ever, 
glory  of  the  carnival ;  large  sums  of  and  the  plaster  pellets  sting  as  sharply 
money  were  subscribed,  and  to  take  a  as  heretofore';  and  yet  to  many  of  us 
conspicuous  part  in  it  was  considered  a  something  seems  wanting  which  the  old 
sign  of  attachment  to  the  new  dynasty,  poets  and  novelists  taught  us  to  expect. 
Naples,  the  shrewd  and  somewhat  en-  It  is  not  merely  that  the  glamor  of  ro- 
vious  tival  of  Rome  for  the  affections  of  mance  is  gone,  that  no  queenly  form 
the  moneyed  foreigner,  soon  followed  beckons  to  the  moody  stranger,  that  no 
the  example  of  the  capital.  Ever  since  elfish  dwarf  thrusts  a  love-letter  into  his 
the  system  of  short  Italian  tours  began,  hand  ;  nor  is  it  that  we  are  old  and 
the  innkeepers  of  each  city  have  been  able  lonely,  and  therefore  find  the  bright 
to  assure  their  guests  that  a  dreadful  scene  wearisome,  as  Goethe  told  Crabb 
fever  is  ravaging  the  other.  They  are  Robinson  he  himself  had  done.  It  is 
subtle  and  persuasive  reasoners,  and  pos-  in  the  Italian  groups  that  we  look  for 
sess  a  medical  and  geological  knowl*  something  that  is  not  there.  Their  cos- 
edge  which  is  rather  surprising  to  find  in  tumes  are  far  more  costly  than  we  had 
a  class  which  is  not  usually  numbered  imagined  they  would  be ;  but  where  is 
among  the  learned  professions.  But  the  thoughtless  and  innocent  mirth, 
like  other  great  authorities  they  are  un-  where  are  the  wild  outbursts  of  perfectly 
fortunately  apt  to  disagree.  While  the  harmless  fun  ?  The  form  of  the  Carni- 
Neapolitans  have  excellent  grounds  for  val  is  with  us  still,  has  the  spirit  flown 
asserting  that  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  forever  f  The  only  persons  in  whom  it 
may  take  place  at  any  moment  and  can-  still  seems  to  live  are  the  youths  and  mai- 
not  posbibly  be  delayed  beyond  a  cer-  dens  of  Eagland  and  America,  who  pelt 
tain  number  of  weeks,  the  Romans  can  and  chase  each  other  wildly  for  aa  Juiut  L. 
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or  two,  and  then  go  home  to  write  rapt-  hesitation,   during  which   all   the  g:tTls 

urous  lt;tiers  10  distant  friends  about  the  have    escaped,    the   crone  reveals  the 

light-heartedness  of  the  Italians.       Why  Christian  name  of  somebody  whom  the 

is  this  i    Many  explanations  have  been  victim  is  supposed  to  aHect,  or,  failing 

given  ;  some  say  the  people  are  ground  this,  fhe  boidy  ciles  one  of  the  greatest 

down  with  taxes  till  all  the  old  merriinent  and  most  beautiful  ladies  in  the  noble 

is  crushed  out  of  them,  and  others  that  families  of  Rome.     It  is  characteristic 

they  were  formerly  children,    but  that  of  the  Italians  that  this  joke  is  never 

politics  have  made  men  of  them,   and  playedoff  upon  astrangerorapoorman, 

they  have  cast  away    childish   things,  unless  a    priest    happen  to  be  seated 

Others  again  ai^ue  that  the  sight  of  for-  among  the  rest,  when  he  is  selected  as  a 

eign  luxury  has  robbed  them  of  their  old  matter  of  course ;  but  in  that  case  it  is 

capacity  to  enjoy  simple  mirth  and  in-  understood  that  the  whole  company  pays 

expensive  fun.     You  are  so  weaned  and  the  very  inconsiderable  tax. 

dispirited  that  you  scarcely  care;  you  But,  if  you  have  any  of  the  electricity 

get  out  of  the  crowd  as  quickly  as  you  of   the  time  about  you,  you  have    not 

can,  and  wend  your  way  to  the  "  Wap-  waited  to  watch  this  scene,  but  have  put 

ping  of  Rome,"  where  you  know  a  little  on  your  cloak   and  mask  and  quickly 

tavern  in  which  a  sound  old  wine  mav  be  followed   the  girls.     If  you  find  them 

had.     There  you  cast  aside  your  domino  laughingly  crouching  in  some  byway,  do 

and  mask.     At  the  other  end  of  the  high  not  seem  to  notice  them,  but  keep  them 

damp  vaulted  room,  or  rather  cellar,  a  carefully  in  sight.     After  indulging  in  a 

number  of  respectable  shopkeepers  are  good  many  jests,  they  will  probably  pass 

seated  round  an  oil   lamp.     They  are  through  a  low  archway,  and,  when  you 

celebrating  their  Carnival  with  an  extra  attempt   to  follow    them,   a  porter  will 

^asca  or  two  of  the  tight  sort.    You  will  demand  your  ticket  or  your  name.     You 

follow  their  example,  only  you  do  not  answer,    you  are  a  poor  brother  of  the 

want  the  light  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  in  Carnival — too  poor,   in  fact,  to  possess 

darkness  and  moralize  of  the  dreariness  either.     In   that  case,  he  will  tell  you 

of  all  official  holidays.     You  have  hardly  there    is   dancing   in    such    or    such     a 

drunk  your  second  glass,  however,  when  place,  to  which  you  will  doubtless  be 

a  sound  of  suppressed  tittering  is  heard  welcome,  but  this  is  a  private  society, 

at  the  door,  and  an  old  woman  enters  in  In  the  mean  time  two  or  three  of   the 

her  everyday  costume  followed  by  a  bevy  young  men  who  manage  the  affair  will 

of   masked   girls.     Their  dresses  have  probably  have  made  their  appearance, 

evidently  been  patched  together  out  of  You  single  out  the  roost  forbidding  of 

old   odds  and  ends,  but  they  have  the  them,  and,   turning  to  him,  you  say  : 

true  old  Roman  grace  and  bearing,  and  "  Sir,  1  have  a  secret  to  impart ;  if  you 

you  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  true  knew  it,  I  think  you  would  sympathize 

spirit  of  the  carnival  Is  alive  in  every  with  me. "     He  steps  forward  :  and  you 

pulse.     They  can  hardly  restrain  their  continue,  in  a  whisper  as  audible  as  you 

laughter  while  their  venerable  leader  de-  can  make  it :  "  Pity  me  ;  I  have  fallen 

mands  the  best  and  oldest  wine,   and  in  love  with  a  lady  whose  name  and  ad- 

they  turn  to  drink  it  so  that  no  one  may  dress  I  have  no  means  of  finding  out. 

recognize  them  when  they  lift  the  dark  but  who  has  just  entered  this  gate,     I 

veil  which  hangs  from  their  half  masks  only  wish  to  speak  to  her  for  a  momeat. 

and  hides  the  lower  part  of  their  face.  You  would  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  step 

When  they  have  finished,  the  old  lady  over  my  corpse  on  leaving  your  ball — at 

advances  to  the  table  and  says  to  one  of  least  I  think  you  would  not."     "But 

those  whoare  seated  there  :  "  Sir,  I  have  what  kind  of  a  lady  is  it  f*  he  will  prob- 

the  honor  to  inform  you  that  you  have  ably    ask,      suspiciously.      "  An     un- 

been  selected  to  pay  for  our  wine.  And,  masked  lady,  who  entered  with  a  num- 

oh  !"  she  adds,  in  a  very  audible  whis-  ber  of  masked  attendants  a  few  minutes 

per,  "  if  you  only  knew  who  drank  it,  ago"  ;  and  here  you  must  describe  the 

you  wouldconsider  this  the  happiest  day  duenna  as  graphically  and  satirically  as 

in  all  your  life."     A  shout  of  laughter  you  can,  always  adding  when  yoiThave 

arises,  and  everybody  wants  to   know  dweltonhergameeyc.herhunchback.or 

the  secret  name.     After  a  long  apparent  her  wry  leg,  that  there  is  an  indescribable 
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charm  in  this  which  has  captivated  your  deeply  into  any  single   pair  of  them  ; 

heart.     Some  such  jest  is  almost  sure  to  the  youths  around  you,  for  all  their  soft 

secure    your  admission  to    any  popular  manners  and  careless  gayety,  have  sharp 

Carnival  dance  that  is  worth  the  visiting,  knives  in  their    pockets,  and   there  are 

at  least  in  Rome.    Uut  you  must  keep  up  many  dark   corners  between  here  and 

your  part  for  the  evening,  and  be  prodi-  your  lodgings, 
gal  and  extravagant  in  your  admiration  of 

your  partner,  who  will  in  all  probability  vendetta  in  Naples. 
play  the  prude,  the  coy,  the  tender,  and  A  foreign  visitor  to  Naples  who 
the  offended  naaiden,  by  turns,  with  no  glances  through  the  police  reports  in 
inconsiderabie  skill.  When  you  enter  one  of  the  local  papers  will  probably 
all  the  male  part  of  the  company  will  form  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  security 
crowd  round  you  with  their  glasses,  of  the  city.  He  will  read,  among  other 
and  you  must  take  a  sip  from  each —  things,  that  from  four  to  five  persons  are 
not  to  do  so  would  be  an  offence — then  on  an  average  daily  found  stabbed  in  Ihe 
you  must  order  wine  and  offer  your  own  streets,  and  that  Chose  of  the  victims 
full  glass  to  each  in  turn.  That  is  the  who  are  still  living  almost  without 
only  expense  you  need  incur  ;  but  it  may  exception  declare  that  they  are  unable 
be  well  to  slip  out  in  an  hour  or  two  and  to  supply  any  information  with  respect 
purchase  as  many  sweetmeats  as  you  can  to  their  assailants.  This  in  itself  is 
carry.  The  landlord  will  lend  you  a  startling ;  but  when  he  learns  that 
tray,  and  you  and  the  lady  of  youradora-  neither  the  killed  nor  the  wounded  have 
tion  may  carry  them  round  and  re-  been  robbed  of  a  penny,  his  surprise 
quest  the  other  ladies  to  partake  of  them  will  increase,  and  he  will  not  improbably 
in  honor  of  your  betrothal.  A  bottle  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  town  is 
or  two  of  wine  at  the  same  time  for  the  infested  by  a  band  of  miscreants  who ' 
mate  part  of  Ihe  assembly  would  not  be  lake  a  disinterested  pleasure  in  murder, 
out  of  place  ;  but,  aboveall  things,  take  and  look  upon  stabbing  as  a  legitimate 
care  not  to  be  ostentatious,  form  of  sport.  The  fact  is  that  these 
What  renders  such  evenings  possible  crimes  have  all  their  origin  in  the  ven- 
ts the  extraordinary  tact  of  the  lower-  delta,  and  that  the  lips  of  the  sufferers  are 
class  Italians.  The  old  woman  with  sealed  by  a  sense  of  honornut  more  per- 
whom  you  have  carried  on  your  mock  verse  than  that  which  would  prevent  any 
flirtalioD  may  perhaps  unexpectedly  turn  gentleman  from  reporting  the  name  of 
out  to  be  your  own  washerwoman,  but  an  opponent  by  whom  he  had  been 
she  will  never  refer  to  the  subject  unless  wounded  in  a  duel.  Both  the  vendetta 
you  do  so,  nor  will  any  of  the  merry  and  the  duel  are  unquestionably  bar- 
company  bow  to  you  in  the  street  unless  barous  and  immoral  ;  but  to  take  an 
you  encourage  them.  But  to  continue  unfair  advantage  in  either  is  base,  and 
the  description.  The  ball-room  is  prob-  this  is  a  baseness  of  which  the  lowest  of 
ably  large  and  high,  but  it  is  furnished  the  lazzaroni,  to  do  him  justice,  is  rarely 
only  with  chairs  hired  for  the  occasion  guilty,  even  in  his  death  agony, 
from  some  neighboring  church  ;  the  The  Neapolitans  boast  that  they  are 
music  is  somewhat  worse  than  middling,  not  a  revengeful  people;  and  this  is 
but  the  fun  grows  heartier  and  the  danc-  true  if  we  compare  them  only  with  the 
ing  wilder  from  hour  to  hour.  If  you  Corsicans  and  the  Calabrese.  They 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  latter,  you  must  stand  too  fully  under  the  impression  of 
ask  the  dame  of  your  choice  to  stand  up  the  moment ;  ihey  are  too  tight-hearted 
with  you.  After  she  has  hobbled  a  few  and  also  too  good-natured  to  hoard  up 
paces  and  returned  to  her  seat,  girl  after  the  memory  of  an  insult  as  if  it  were  a 
gill  will  ask  her  permission  to  dance  with  secret  treasure,  and  to  wait  and  watch 
you,  and  you  too  are  free'  to  choose  patiently  for  years  for  an  opportunity  of 
what  partner  you  will.  At  last  the  wiping  it  out  in  blood.  Hence  family 
moment  for  unmasking  comes,  and  now  feuds  are  almost  unknown  among  them, 
you  may  admire  not  only  the  stately  though  family  is  constantly  quarrelling 
forms  and  graceful  movements,  but  the  with  family.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
dark,  passionate,  unfathomable  eyes,  traveller  southward  passes  Salerno,  be 
Take  care,   however,   not  to  look  too  finds   himself  among  a  differeAt'race.^!.. 
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The  forms  are  taller  and  sturdier,  the  pathy  of  the  populace  is  almost  iararia- 
features  more  strongly  marked,  and  bljr  on  the  side  of  the  assailant,  whom 
the  movements  heavier,  but  at  the  same  they  consider  the  probable  victim  of  an 
time  more  decisive  ;  energy  is  no  longer  unjust  and  cruel  law.  The  act  of  which 
expended  in  constant  gesticulation  ;  the  he  has  been  guilty  is  no  crime  in  their 
faces  of  men  and  women  alike  are  stern,  eyes.  They  know  that  his  life  would 
almost  forbidding,  in  their  aspect,  have  been  rendered  intolerable  if  he  had 
though  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  not  committed  it,  and  that  now  the  only 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  more  physical  prospect  before  him,  if  he  be  discovered, 
beautv  here  than  in  the  region  he  has  is  death  or  a  lifelong  ignominy.  In  the 
just  left.  The  population  seems  to  be  old  days  the  brigands  were  constantly 
wantingin  the  imagination,  the  spontane-  recruited  by  men  who  had  had  such  a 
ity,  the  quick  responsiveness,  the  poetry,  "misfortune,"  and  who  fled  to  the 
the  wit,  and  the  humor  of  the  Neapoli-  mountains  to  escape  the  galleys, 
tans,  though  their  unintelligible  dialect  Vendettamay  beincurredin  a  number 
renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  quite  of  different  ways.  When  a  man  has  been 
certain  that  he  may  not  be  mistaken  on  slain  or  a  woman  seduced,  the  duty  of 
any  of  these  points  ;  but  be  feels  that  the  revenging  the  act  falls  upon  the  nearest 
persons  whom  he  meets,  though  less  male  relative,  though  if  he  be  advanced 
amiable,  are  men  on  whose  friendship  in  years  it  will  probably  be  undertaken 
he  could  rely  more  fiiraly,  and  whose  by  a  younger  kinsman.  In  these  cases 
enmity  he  would  have  more  reason  to  punishmentfoUowsasamatterof course, 
dread.  He  has  entered  the  country  of  and  no  warning  need  be  given.  The 
the  true  vendetta.  worst  of  personal  insults  is  a  remark 
Yet  in  Naples,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  it  casting  direct  obloquy  on  a  parent,  espe- 
exists,  though  in  a  far  milder  form,  and  cially  a  dead  mother.  Merely  to  curse 
it  is  easier  there  to  obtain  trustworthy  her  soul  is  comparatively  harmless,  and 
information  about  it.  It  is  not  the  wild  even  an  allusion  to  her  past  life  need 
and  reckless  vengeance  which  foreigners  not  be  taken  amiss.  There  are  a  num- 
usually  suppose,  but  vengeance  reduced  ber  of  Neapolitan  expressions  which  a 
to  rale  and  recognized  by  public  opin-  stranger  rarely  hears,  as  they  are  only 
ion.  It  is  only  in  the  most  highly-civil-  used  for  purposes  of  provocation,  and 
ized  societies  that  men  are  content  to  in-  which,  with  a  very  different  meaning, 
trust  the  defence  of  their  honor  to  the  have  the  same  weight  which  such  terms 
law.  Indeed,  England  is  almost  the  as  liar  or  coward  would  have  if  ad- 
only  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  dressed  to  a  Continental  officer.  A 
upper  classes  do  so  frankly.  Every-  blow  from  a  master  or  an  acknowledged 
where  else  it  is  felt  that  there  are  per-  superior  is  rarely  seriously  resented  ; 
sonat  wrongs  which  must  be  personally  from  an  equal  it  is  said  that  one  given 
avenged,  and  any  attempt  to  bring  these  with  a  stick  may  be  forgiven,  while  one 
before  the  public  tribunals  is  considered  with  the  hand  must  be  avenged.  It  is 
an  act  of  cowardice.  What  constitutes  a  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
technical  insult  of  this  kind  is  a  ques-  formation  as  to  this  and  several  other 
lion  on  which  we  cannot  enter  here,  as  points  in  the  lazzaroni's  code  of  honor, 
the  details  of  the  code  differ  in  diSer-  As  soon  as  a  man  feels  himself  ag- 
ent countries,  and  even  in  different  grieved  he  must  give  fair  notice  tb  his 
classes  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  well  known  enemy  ;  even  if  he  intends  to  avenge 
to  all  whom  it  concerns.  Now  the  laz-  the  insult  on  the  spot,  he  must  allow  his 
zaroni  entertain  these  feelings  as  strong-  opponent  time  to  unclasp  his  knife. 
ly  as  the  most  chivalrous  nobles  ;  the  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  strange 
vendetta  is  their  duel,  and  any  peasant  courtesy  and  consideration  for  others  in 
or  fisherman  who  shrinks  from  entering  these  hot-blooded  Neapolitan  bcggars- 
upon  one  when  due  cause  is  given  is  A  crime  of  violence  is  very  rarely  com- 
treaicd  with  as  much  contempt  by  his  mitted  in  the  house  of  a  friend  or  in  a 
equals  as  a  German  ofhcer  would  be  if  tavern,  as  this  would  cause  the  host  un- 
he  refused  a  challenge.  This  explains  pleasantness.  When  young  men  quarrel 
a  fact  that  has  often  puzzled  strangers,  over  their  wine,  they  do  not  fly  at  once 
When  a  ma"                   -ibbed  the  sym-  at  each  other's  throats  ;/thejr  talkrapd 
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gesliculate  fiercely,  so  that  the  stranger  remained  there  between    five  and  six 

ihioks   a  free  fight  may  begin   at  any  years.     A  marriage  then  took  place  in 

moment.     While  the  noise  lasts  there  is  his   family  ;  it   was  desirable    (hat    he 

no  danger  ;  as  soon  as  the  matter  grows  should  be  present,  and  he  thought  the 

serious  those  concerned  become  quiet  interval  was  long  enough  to  permit  him 

and  drop  away  in  groups  to  settle  their  to  visit  his  home  in  safety.      He  invited 

differences  where  nobody  but  themselves  one  of  his  new  friends  to  accompany 

will  have  to  bear  the  consequences.  him.     They  met  his  old  opponent  in  the 

A  warning  of  vendetta  may  be  given  street,  and  he  passed  them  without 
in  so  many  words  ;  but  this  is  rarely  notice  ;  but,  on  meeting  the  Neapolitan 
done  except  in  private,  as,  if  the  threat  alone  one  evening  in  (he  tavern,  he 
were  known,  the  danger  of  the  victor  treated  him  with  very  marked,  though 
would  be  increased.  The  language  of  not  effusive,  courtesy.  The  two  ac- 
signs  which  every  Neapolitan  of  the  quaintances  returned  to  Naples  without 
lower  classes  knows  is  generally  made  use  the  slightest  unpleasantness.  A  year  or 
of,  and  the  gesture  most  commonly  so  later,  the  Calabrese,  thinking  that 
employed  is  made  by  pressing  the  thumb  the  affair  had  blown  over,  resoU-ed  to 
and  forefinger  together  in  such  a  way  as  settle  once  more  in  his  native  place.  In 
to  leave  a  small  narrow  space  between  a  very  few  days  he  was  found  stabbed  to 
them,  which  is  supposed  to  typify  the  death.  After  some  years  the  Neapolitan 
hole  the  challenger  hopes  to  make  in  his  once  more  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
adversary's  body.  In  Naples,  loo,  men  village,  and  when  there  spoke  about  the 
still  bite  their  thumbs,  as  they  did  in  the  murder  of  his  friend  to  the  tavcin- 
days  of  Sampson  and  Gregory  ;  and  this  keeper,  "  It  was  the  old  vendetta,  of 
is  not  an  expression  of  contempt,  but  a  course,"  "  Yes,  but had  several  op- 
declaration  of  war.  This  gesture,  how-  portunities  during  the  wedding  ;  why 
ever,  has  fallen  a  good  deal  out  of  use  did  not  he  take  advantage  of  any  of 
of  late,  as  it  is  apt  to  attract  attention,  them  ?"  "  That  would  have  been  pain- 
and  it  is  said  to  be  discouraged  by  the  ful  to  you,  and  no  Calabrese  would  will- 
Camorra.  ingly    be-  mde    to    a    foreign   guest." 

When  the  warning  has  once  been  given  There  was  a  good  deal  of  provincial 

and  understood,  the  claims  of  honor  are  bravado  in  the  reply,  no  doubt ;  but  the 

satisiied.     From   thenceforth  each  op-  sentiment   that  prompted   it   was  real, 

ponent  is  free  to  guard  his  own  life  and  That  was  what  the  innkeeper  thought 

attempt  that  of  his  adversary  as  best  he  it  would  be  truly  noble  to  do  ;  perhaps, 

can.     He  may  lurk  in  dark  and  lonely     after  all,  it  was  what did. 

corners,  and  stab  him  in  the  back  with-  To  return  to  Naples.     Men  will  often 

out  shame.     This,   which  seems  to  an  speak   in  the  heat  of  a  moment  words 

Englishman  the  foulest  spot  in  the  ven-  which  they  regret  when  they  arc  cool, 

delta,  has  certainly  been  spreading  of  A  vendetta  seldom  arises  out  of  these, 

lale  years,  since  the  vigilance  of  the  unless  the  two  opponents  are  alone  and 

police    have  rendered    a    fair    combat  draw  their  knives  almost  at  once.     If 

almost    impossible,   and    cunning    and  they  have  companions,  two  parties  are 

secrecy  are  the  only  arts  by  which  the  immediately  formed  by  a  common  un- 

victor  can  hope  to  escape.     In  the  old  derstanding,  and  each  of  the  adversaries 

days,  when  an  offence  was  slight,  a  fair  is  accompanied  home  by  his  supporters 

combat  with  knives  which  ended  in  a  on  roundabout  ways  which  prevent  the 

scratch  is  said  to  have  been  thought  as  chance  of  a  meeting.     One  friend  has 

satisfactory  by  the  lazzaroni  as  it  still  is  cigars  to  buy  at  a  particular  shop,  an- 

by  the  journalists  of  Paris,  though  the  other  must  pay  a  little  account,  a  third 

fiercer  kind  of  vendetta  has  always  ex-  is  obliged  to  speak  a  word  or  two  with 

isted  in  the  south.     Yet,  even  when  it  his  cousin.     The  rage  of  both  the  adver- 

assumes  its  wildest  form,  there  are  con-  saries  has  generally  cooled  down  consid- 

siderations  that  will  stay  the  hand  of  the  erably    befoje    they    reach    their,  own 

avenger.     We  have  the  following  story  doors,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  afterward 

on  what  seems  to  us  good  authority.     A  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  leason.     If 

Calabrese   who   had    incurred    vendetta  the  case  be  a  difficult  one,  a  Camorrist 

fled  to  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  and  is  called  in  as  umpire  to  decidej«'ho  has 
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been  technically  in  the  wrong,  and  the  have  torn  such  a  culprit  to  pieces  is  doit 

man  against  whom  judgment  is  given  is  eager  to  screen  him.     They  complain 

expected  not  only  to  make  an  apology  that  in  momentary  encounters  the  due 

to  his  opponent,  but  to  invite  him,  the  notice   is  not  always  fairly  given,    but 

friends    who   prevented    the    fray,    and  that  a  man  often  draws  his  own  knife 

above  all  the  Camorrist,  to  a  sumptuous  from  his  pocket  and  even  unclasps  it  bc- 

dinner.     It  may  be  remarked  here  that  fore  he  speaks  a  word  of  warning,  and 

the   Camorra  undertakes    the    task  of  that  such  an  act  of  murder,  not  ven- 

avenging  the  wrongs   done  to  its   own  detta,     is     not    sufficiently     resented, 

members.    If  any  one  of  them  be  kilted  or  Whether  these  things  are  so  or  not  we 

wounded,  his  kinsmen  aie  informed  that  cannot  say,  and  we  have  no  desire  either 

they  have  neither  the  duty  nor  the  right  to  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of 

to  undertake  the  vendetta ;   vengeance  the  vendetta  in  Italy  or  to  acclimatize 

in  such  a.case  belongs  to  the  association  it  in  Kngland.     If  we  have  thought  it 

alone,  and  it  rarely  fails  in  inflicting  it.  worth  while  to  give  this  rough  sketch  of 

Old  men  among  the  Lazzaroni  assert  its  character,  it  is  because  it  is  the  last 

that  (he  vendetta  has  been  demoralized  pooranddegradedsurvivalof  acondition 

of  late.     Thirty  years  ago  the  offences  of  things  through  which  every  civilized 

that  roust  be  answered  by  the  knife  were  country  in    Europe   has    passed,,   and 

clearly  known.     Now,   men  slab   each  which,   when   it  was  in  the  ascendent, 

other  in  a  passing  fit  of  passion,  or,  formed   the  theme  of   a   thousand  ro- 

whal  is  worse,  from  rivalry  m  business,  mances,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  for- 

and  the  populace  which  would  formerly  gotten.— Saturtiay  Review. 
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BY     MARGARET     LONSDALE. 

O  it  is  not  loud  tones  and  mouth ingoess,  men,  SO  did  a  few  noble  and  highly  cul- 

7JS"'''i^*T™»l;'-^f^J',"''Thf^i^i'A'l'^i,H.  ''"'«i  'Jan'"  in   Italian  cities  during 

Thai  make  a  woman  s  force.    lb«  timeat  birds     ,.         -       .  _.         ...       .         ,   ** 

With  softest  downy  breasts  have  passions  in  mcdlJEVal    times.      The    distmction    be- 

ttiem,  tween  teaching  and  speaking  is  not  easy 

And  are  brave  with  love.  to  define,  and  yet  there  does  exist  a  very 

There  is  no  doubt  a  general  tendency  marked  line  of  distinction.     A  teacher 

among  women,  both  in  our  own  country  does  not  put  himself  forward,  but  rather 

and  in  America  toward  public  speaking,  the  matter  which  he  has  to  impart,  and 

Why  is  there  this  tendency,  and  what  is  although  his  own  personality  does,  and 

at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  for  it  is  not  only  indeed  must,  pervade  his  teaching  if  it 

(hat   women  for  the  mcfst   part  aspire  is  to  be  in  any  degree  instinct  with  life, 

toward  a  religious  ministry  in  their  gen-  it  is  not  the  main  part  of  his  business  to 

eration  (which  would  be   an   ambition  insist  upon  it.     If  he  be  really  a  first- 

both  intelligible  and  laudable),  but  that  rate  teacher,   he  keeps  himself  in  the 

on  questions  of  reform,  social  as  well  as  background  as  much   as  is  consistent 

moral,   in  political    and    philanthropic  with  making  his  subject  acceptable  and 

matters,  they  insist  on  being  seen  as  well  intelligible  to  his  pupils. 

as  heard.  The  reverse  is,  and  must  be,  the  case 

We  women  seem  to  be  specially  fitted  in  public  speaking  of  any  kind.  The 
for  the  work  of  teaching ;  we  bring  to  fact  of  being  raised  upon  a  platform, 
bear  upon  it  great  patience,  power  of  either  actual  or  implied,  in  order  to  de- 
entering  into  minute  detail,  and,  above  liver  yourself  of  your  opinion  on  a  ques- 
all,  imagination,  which  enables  us  to  put  tion,  political,  moral,  or  religious,  de- 
ourselves  into  the  mental  condition  of  mands  that  your  individuality  shall  be 
our  pupils.  AlthouKb  ihqre  are  objec-  brought  into  the  foreground,  and  shall 
tions  to  women  as  teachers  of  men,  yet  be  made,  of  necessity,  to  play  a  large 
there  are  instances  in  which  they  have  part  in  the  effect  produced  upon  your 
been  specially  successful.  Hypatia,  the  audience. 
Alexandrian,   taught    and    lectured    to  Now,  is  it  intended,  or  is  it  desirable, 
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that  the  personal  in6uence  of  a  woman  high    degree    unsatisfactory.     So    that 

should  be  employed  in  this  direction  ?  here  alone  a  field  of  wide  and  vast  use- 

ller  beauty  or  her  ugliness,  her  grace  or  fulness,  of  which  the  end  even  cannot  be 

her  awkwardness,  her  charm  of  voice  foreseen, isopentothecultivatedwoman. 
and    manner,   or   her    brusqueness    of        Again,  the  woman  who  makes  litera- 

speech  and  address,  is  it  well  that  all  turc  her  occupation,  and  who  tries  to  in* 

these  things  should  be  brought  to  bear  fluence  or  to  teach  the  world  by  means  of 

upon  her  audience,  and  displayed  to  the  her  written  thoughts,  and  gives  it  in  this 

aid  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause  she  way  the  benefit  of  her  imaginative  facul- 

advocates  ?  ties,  is  a  public  character  only  in  so  far 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  personal  attri-  as  she    chooses  ;  her  private   personal, 

bntes  which  play  a  secondary  part  in  feelings  may  be  unknown  and  even  un- 

teaching,  are,  m  speaking,  of  primary  im-  guessed  at;  she  may  remain  a  wholly 

poitance.    Here  may  therefore  be  drawn  fictitious  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the 

a  true,  though  by  no  means  the  only,  world.     In  a  word,  the  natural  right  of 

line  between  woman  as  a  teacher  and  privacy  of  the  literary  man  or  woman  is 

woman  as  a  public  speaker.     Teaching  uninvaded,  and  yet  they  may  influence, 

is  suitable  to  wgmen  because  it  can  be  have  inQuenced,  and  will  still  influence, 

done  only  on  certain  subjects  and  within  the   whole    civilized    world.     Witness, 

certain    limits,    and    because  it   implies  shades  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  George 

supeiiority  in  the  teacher  over  the  per-  Eliot,    of    Elizabeth    Barrett    Browning 

suns  taught,  and  again,  submission  on  (for  whose  life  among  them  the  Floren- 

the  part  of  the  pupil.  tines  have  inscribed  their  gratitude  upon 

Yet  the  question  of  how  far  women  the  walls  of  her  house),  nay,  the  great 

may  go  in  teaching  on  religious  subjects  master  and  depicter  of  human  nature 

opens  so  wide  a  door,  and  so  nearly  sug-  itself,   to  the  truth    of   my   assertion, 

gesls  preaching,  which,  in  spite  of  good  The  distinction)  therefore,  which  I  have 

and  learned  opinion  to  the  contrary,  ap-  drawn    between    teaching    and    public 

pears   to  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  be  speaking  exists  equally  between  writers 

distinctly  forbidden  to  women  by  the  and  speakers. 

inspired  St.  Paul,  that  great  caution  is  But  teaching  and  literature  are  quiet 
needed,  if  women  are  to  instruct  other  fields  of  usefulness  in  these  days  of  ex- 
grown  men  and  women  in  religion,  that  citement,  and  they  are  hardly  enough  to 
it  does  not  become  preaching.  satisfy  the  cravings  of  ambition,     A  de- 

The  teaching  of  spiritual  and  religious  sire  to  be  a  visible  power  in  the  world 
truths  to  children  of  both  sexes  is  so  around  us,  to  exercise  a  conscious  and 
distinctly  a  woman's  work  that  no  com-  widely-felt  influence  on  our  equals  of 
ment  upon  it  can  be  necessary  beyond  both  sexes,  to  make  our  opinions  on 
the  obvious  remark  that  it  would  be  well  questions,  social,  moral,  and  religious, 
if  more  educated  women  would  employ  heard,  and^  if  possible,  entertained  by 
themselves,  their  high  cultivation,  and  certain  sections  of  the  public,  if  not  by 
their  imaginative  faculties  more  largely  the  world  at  large,  to  leave  a  mark 
in  this  direction.  I  am  not  now  speak-  which  shall  he  seen  by  all,  and  a  ^ap 
ing  so  much  of  their  home  duties,  be-  which  shall  be  felt  by  the  many  instead 
cause  the  instruction  of  her  own  children  of  the  few;  this  is  woman's  ambition 
in  religion  is  understood  to  be  incum-  and  aim  in  these  latter  days, 
bent  on  every  mother,  but  rather  of  the  And  surely  a  righteous  aim,  a  most 
children  of  the  lower  orders,  who  are  worthy  ambition  !  Let  women  only  be 
left  to  be  educated  (for  that  is  the  much-  sure  that  (hey  are  pursuing  the  right 
abused  word  which  is  employed)  by  road  to  their  attainment,  that  they  are 
crammed  machines,  who  are  only  capa-  not  eating  ashes  for  bread,  taking  bitter 
ble  of  making  other  machines  of  their  for  sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter,  darkness 
pupils.  And  when  the  mechanical  prin-  for  light  and  light  for  darkness,  that 
ciple  comes  to  be  applied  to  religious  they  are  really  gainers,  and  are  not  let- 
teaching,  in  which,  if  ever,  appeal  should  ting  what  is  valuable  slip  from  their 
be  made  through  the  teacher's  noble  hold,  while  they  are  grasping  at  what 
faculties  of  imagination  and  feeling  to  may  after  all  hardly  prove  tobeasub- 
those  of  the  child,  the  results  are  in  a  stanre  woith  possessing.  -,  . 
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It  is  nothing  new,  this  desire  to  play  in  this  direction,  among  educated  men 
n  public  part  in  the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  women,  as  well  as  among  men  and 
educated  women  of  all  ages  have  felt  i(,  women  the  very  lowest  of  the  low  and 
and  it  is  only,  I  believe,  put  prominently  most  corrupt  of  the  corrupt,  no  reason- 
forward  just  now  because  more  women  able  person  can  doubt.  A  woman's 
are  in  a  position  to  feel  their  intellectual  powers  of  persuasion  are  great,  her  per- 
power  than  was  formerly  ihe  case.  sonal  attractiveness,  be  she  young  or 
Names  like  those  of  Hypalia,  Gather-  old,  is  often  greater  still ;  she  possesses, 
ine  of  Siena,  Vittoria  Colonna,   Eliza-  as  a  rule,  a  larger  share  of  energy  and 

.  Vieth  of  Hungary,  and,  nearer  our  own  perseverance  Ihan  men,  she  has  an  un- 

lime,     Mrs.     Fry     and    Mrs.   Nassau  mistakable  gift  of  speech,   she  can  be 

-  Senior,  rise  to  our  recollection  as  amonR  eloqilent  and  heart-stirring  in  her  ap- 
those  who,  in  their  separate  ways,  tried  peals  to  the  imagination  of  her  hearers, 
to  benefit  their  generation  by  putting  even  addresses  to  their  sense  and  rea- 
ihemselves  personally  forward  either  as  son  are  not  wanting.  If  she  be  not 
public  teachers,  speakers,  or  leaders  of  always  as  logical  as  she  is  heart-stirring, 
a  movement  in  a  new  and  sometimes  logic  is  not  what  is  mainly  wanted  in 
startling  direction.  But  of  all  these  speakers,  though  it  may,be  granted  that 
women,  as  of  one  or  two  still  living  some  very  few  women  (and  only  some 
whose  names  will  readily  occur,  it  may  few  men  !)  have  strictly  logical  minds, 
be  said  that  they  were  exceptions,  single  I  would  admit  all  this  fully  and 
instances  perhaps,  or  nearly  single,  in  heartily,  and  yet  I  must  also  declare 
their  own  century.  They  had  followers,  that  there  are  serious  intellectual  draw- 
but  scarcely  imitators.  What  they  spoke  backs  (apart  from  any  others)  to  women 
came  out  as  it  were  in  spite  of  them-  as  public  orators.  We  commonly  allow 
selves  ;  they  were  enthusiasts  pure  and  ourselves  (and  this  I  regard  as  part  of 
simpleinthediSerent  causes  of  morality,  our  physical  constitution,  and  depend- 
rcligion,  ethics,  philanthropy.  Some  of  ent  upon  it),  when  we  feel  strongly  on 
these  women  moved  the  world  at  large,  any  subject,  to  becr>me  mentally  warped 
not  so  much  because  they  stood  upon  a  in  that  direction.  We  are  no  longer 
platform  themselves,  but  because  they  able  to  see  it  in  its  true  bearings  as  it 
were  enthusiasts,  and  were  therefore  able  stands  in  relation  to  other  things,  it  fills 
to  make  their  subject  assume  large  pro-  our  whole  horizon  (justly  it  may  be,  and 
portions  and  fill  a  platform.  And  en-  even  necessarily),  and  therefore  we  see 
thususm  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  no  reason  why  it  should  not  fill  the  hori- 
one  of  the  very  few  levers  by  which  this  zon  of  every  one  else,  to  the  exclusion 
world  can  be  raised.  Thus  carried  out  and  almost  to  the  exlinclion  of  matters 
of  and  beyond  themselves,  a  few  women  which  are  in  themselves  perhaps  equally 
have  moved  that  portion  of  the  world  important,  and  which  may  be  to  other 
which  they  desired  to  lift,  and  have  left  people  of  greater  significance  than  what 
great  names  behind  them.  Were  it  poa-  we  have  in  hand.  When,  therefore,  we 
sible  to  imitate  them  successfully,  even  force  our  particular  subject,  as  likewise 
once  a  century,  the  world  might  be  the  our  own  special  view  of  it,  on  the  minds 
belter  for  it.  Meanwhile  we  are  surely  of  others  (it  may  be,  less  educated  minds 
in  danger  of  confounding  real  enthusi-  than  our  own,  and  therefore  in  our 
asm  with  restless  craving  for  excite-  power  as  regards  the  immediate  impres- 
ment.  and  absorption  in  a  vital  question  sion  to  be  produced  upon  them),  we  do 
affecting  the  world  at  large  with  the  de-  certainly  achieve  our  object,  we  oblige 
sire  for  a  platform  on  which  to  exhibit  our  hearers  to  take  our  view  of  the  mat- 
our  dissatisfied  restlessness.  ler,  but  if  it  be  a  warped  or  a  one-sided 
Howwilllheworldbethebetterforthe  view,  how  do  we  thereby  contribute  to 
public-speaking  women  of  our  own  day  the  improvement  of  the  world?  All 
is  the  question  before  us,  for  of  course  teaching  is  of  course  open  to  this  objec- 
the  bettering  of  society  at  large  is  uni-  tion,  since  a  man  may  be  narrow-minded 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  the  object  and  warped  as  well  as  a  woman,  but  I 
of  all  public  speaking  and  teaching  on  believe  that  we  women  have  this  one- 
whatever  subject.  That  immediate  good  sided  tendency  to  such  a  marked  degree 
results  may  be  traced  to  women's  work  that  we  are  usually  unable lo-controhil. 
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Education  only  increases  our  unfitness  do  not  mean  that  we  immediately  follow 

as  public  teachers  and  speakers,  since  an  impulse,  but  that  on  the  whole  we 

with  education  our  power  of  using  in-  are  governed  by  impulse.     Nay,  we  care 

fluencc  fairly  or  unfaidy  also  increases.  often  only  for  results  which  we  can  mea- 

Further,  not  only  is  the  calm  judicial  sure,  and  which  we  can  see  are  pretty 

quality  usually  absent  from  our  natures,  certain     to    follow    closely    upon    our 

but  common  fairness  under  arf;ument  or  actions.     We  fail  to  grasp  that,  in  the 

opposition  of  any  kind  is  apt  to  desert  long  run,  wc  may  risk  the  loss  of  what 

us.     We  are  ready  to  measure  ourselves  is  more  really  valuable  than  any  new 

with  men,  and  yet  we  require  of  them  possession  ;  we  may   forfeit  what    has 

that  they  shall  treat  us  with  the  courtesy  been  ours  by  right  of  inheritance   by 

and  consideration  which  used  to  be  ac-  long  centuries  of  possession,  what  might 

corded   to    old-fashioned  weak-minded  have  been    ours,   or,    better    still,  the 

women,  and  we  lose  our  self-possession,  world's,  for  centuries  to  come, 
if  not  exactly  our  temper,  because  we        In  self-assertion  we  lose  respect.     By 

have  deliberately  put  ourselves  outside  insisting  upon  our  own  opinion  on  sub- 

ihe  pale  by  our  own  act  and  by  the  dec-  jects  of  which,  owing  to  our  condition  as 

laraiion  of  our  ability  to  stand  alone.  well  as  our  education,  we  cannot  see  or 

Here  it  becomes  desirable  to  notice,  understand  all  the  bearings,  we  let  go  the 

though  for  a  moment  only  in  passing,  justly  and   righteously    high  honor  in 

the  physical  disqualifications  of  women  which  on  certain  points  the  instincts  of  a  . 

for  any  sustained  or  prolonged  public  woman  have  always  been  held.     By  de- 

effoit.     Our  conditions    of    being   are  manding  as  our  right  (what  can  be  ac- 

against  us,  and  let  those  who  have  made  corded  only  10  our  pertinacity)  power  in 

such  efforts  say  whether  they  have  not  political  and  social  affairs,  we  are  losing 

paid  either  in  the  quality  of  their  work,  insensibly  and  gradually  it  may  be,  but 

or   in  the  health  of  their  bodies,  and  still  losing,  the  natural  influence  which 

through  these,  in  their  tempers,  ay,  and  belongs  to  every  woman  more  or  lesf, 
in    their  intellects  too,   for  the  strain  .  according  to  her  own  force  of  charactei, 

which  tbey  have  put  upon  themselves  in  over   the  men  and  women   who  come 

order  to  sustain  their  parts.     This,  how-  within  her  private  circle,  and  who  are 

ever,  is  hardly  a  part  of  our  subject,  and  therefore  naturally  under  the  dominion 

is  only  a  digression,  because  it  applies  to  of  her  personal  attractiveness.     Women 

actresses,  to  public  singers  and  readers,  who  arc   exhibiting    themselves,    their 

to  medical  women,  women  artists  and  persons,    talents,    and  opinions,   upon 

others,  of  whom  we  are  not  speaking,  platforms   (for  exhibiting   is  often  the 

because  the  following  of  their  profes-  only  word  to  use),  these  also,   although 

sions  implies  no  perianal  display  what-  tbey  may  perhaps  be  doing  a  certain 

ever,  and  may  be  consistent  with  the  ut-  amount  of  immediate  good  in  their  own 

most  actual  privacy.  line,  are  unconsciously  helping  to  lower 

But  admitting  alt  that  has  been  said,  the  standard  of  womanhood  in  the  eyes 
and  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  of  the  world  at  large.  They  are  de- 
many  drawbacks,  the  immediate  results  scending  from  their  firm  pedestal  hewn 
produced  by  vomen  speakers  are  great,  from  the  solid  rock  of  the  honor  and 
the  question  reduces  itself  to  a  simple  glory,  ay,  and  the  heroism  of  their  sex 
one.  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ?  in  ages  past,  and  are  anxiously  engaged 
Let  us  weigh  the  results  against  the  in  scrambling  up  a  ladder,  each  tread- 
grave  difficulties  to  which  the  present  ing  upon  the  other's  heels,  and  trying  to 
condition  of  women's  minds  on  this  sub-  get  to  the  top  first  in  spite  of  broken 
ject  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  give  rise,  steps.  It  will  be  well  if  the  ladder  itself 
Already  unpleasant  consequences  are  be  not  destined  soon  to  give  way  under 
apparent.  The  attitude  of  some  of  the  the  unnatural  pressure,  long  before  the 
best  men  and  women  toward  women  who  wished-for  platform  of  the  house-top  is 
present  themselves  upon  platforms  reached.  They  arc  bartering  the  ac- 
verges  upon  repulsion.  These  are  the  knowledged  sovereignty  and  boundless 
beginnings  of  sorrows  ;  and,  atas,  we  influence  of  gentleness,  softness,  and 
women  are  not  far-sighted.  We  com-  quiet  dignity,  which  once  belonged  to 
monly  act  upon  impulse,  and  by  this  I  them  as  an  undisputed  right,  fot^im-,  I  . 
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certain  kingdom,  held  by  declanaation  aggerated  sort  of  woman.  These  kindly 
and  opinion  at  iveness  and  by  deter-  ladies  still  get  up,  spectacled  and  scien- 
mined  meddling  with  legislation,  the  tific-looking,  and  read  papers  at  Social 
very  drift  of  some  of  which  they  are  un-  Science  Congresses,  or  mildly  address 
able  to  appreciate.  It  is  just  possible  young  women  on  abstruse  and  purely 
that  occasionally  a  man's  vanity  may  intellectual  subjects,  but  they  are  not  to 
lead  him  to  allow  his  wife  to  distinguish  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with 
herself  upon  a  platform,  even  though  at  their  more  advanced  sisters, 
the  same  time  the  display  may  lower  The  mental  and  moral  condition 
herself  in  his  eyes,  but  what  is  to  be-  which  the  modem  platform  woman  her- 
come  of  all  the  finer  delicacy  of  feeling,  self  exhibits  is  the  surest  proof  of  the 
and  of  the  quiet,  almost  nameless,  in-  mischief  which  public  speaking  is  work- 
tangible  quality  which  we  call  influence  ?  ing  by  her  agency  on  the  community  at 
'  For  a  platform  woman  must  strive,  she  large — the  gradual  hardening  of  the 
must  oppose  herself  to  those  who  differ  countenance  and  of  the  external  manner 
from  her  ;  she  may  have  to  suffer  rude-  and  address,  indicating  too  surely  the 
ness  and  contempt  at  their  hands,  she  real  repression  going  on  within  of  much 
must  assert  herself,  and  make  herself  a  that  is  lovable  and  admirable  in  a 
very  different  creature  from  that  which  woman.  No  repose,  outwardly  or  meo- 
we  should  wish  our  children  to  possess  lallj,  is  to  be  found  in  her  society,  she 
as  a  recollection  of  their  mothers,  or  our  produces  a  strong  impression  of  un- 
brothers  of  their  sisters.  naturalness,  and  of  living  in  antagonism 

To  rub  off  the  bloom,  to  blow  away  with  the  world  around  her ;  an  unfort- 
the  aroma,  so  soon  alas  !  got  rid  of  that  unate  frame  of  mind  which  has  to  be 
we  appear  hardly  to  be  aware  any  longer  fostered,  since  her  position  is  not  yet, 
of  its  existence,  to  banish  good  taste,  thank  heaven,  by  any  means  an  assured 
the  appreciation  for  what  is  refined  and  cue,  and  must  be  struggled  for  and  pur- 
retiring  and  fitting  in  a  woman's  nature,  sued  under  protest  from  a  large  section 
and  to  do  all  this  in  the  name  of  religion  of  both  sexes.  Who  does  not  know  the 
or  philanthropy,  is  this  to  improve  the  shudder  with  which  a  sensitive,  highly 
world  at  large?  We  present  ourselves  wrought,  fastidious  man  or  woman 
before  our  children  or  our  younger  sis-  speaks  of  those  whose  persons  are  con- 
ters  as  talking  machines,  loo  often  one-  tinually  before  the  world,  whose  names 
sided,  with  only  one  idea,  as  specimens  are  bandied  about,  whose  principles  are 
of  what  they  too  may  become  when  by  discussed  in  half  the  drawing-rooms  of 
aid  of  our  example  they  shall  have  rid  London  ?  "  That  dreadful  woman"  is 
themselves  of  alt  latent  feelings  of  retire-  the  mildest  time  apphed  to  them.  Even 
ment,  and  quietness,  and  dislike  of  the  harder- natu red  part  of  the  commun- 
being  stared  at  bodily  and  spiritually  by  ity  receives  shocks  from  its  public-speak- 
ihe  multitude,  and  shall  have  put  on,  ing  sisters  occasionally  with  a  shrug  of 
like  their  elders,  a  panoply  of  sclf-asser-  the  shoulders,  and  makes  jokes  at  their 
tion  which  gradually  thickens  and  be-  expense-  And  the  meaning  of  it  all  is 
comes  a  brazen  front  upon  wnich  noth-  that  the  women  who  lake  up  a  personally 
ing  short  of  an  arrow  or  a  sword-thrust  prominent  position  in  the  world  are  dis- 
can  make  a  mark  or  leave  an  impres-  tasteful  to  the  good  sense  and  refined 
sion.  feeling  of  the  majority,   and   therefore 

It  will  be  objected  that  these  are  hard  that  female  influence  in  the  world  is  de- 
words,  that  they  do  not  adequately  de-  generating.  Their  power  may  be  in- 
scribe many  of  the  cultivated  women  creasing  (but  that  I  take  leave  still  to 
who  speak  in  public,  and  who  are  yet  doubt),  but  in  their  proper  sphere,  a 
gentle  and  quiet  in  their  homae,  and  tem-  small,  it  may  be  only  a  home  circle, 
perate  even  in  their  mental  attitude  tow-  their  once  all-powerful  influence  is  wan- 
ard  others.  That  such  women  exist,  ing.  Would  not  true  width  of  intellept, 
I  am  well  aware,  but  they  are  found  true  largeness  of  heart  and  soul,  be 
now  chiefly  among  the  old-Fashioned  shown  by  submitting  to  live  in  what 
leaders  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  seems  a  small  space — by  seeking  to  in- 
"  blue-stockings,"  and  they  are  fast  flue  nee  what  appear  to  be  few  men  and 
giving  way  to  the  more  pushing  and  ex-  women,  to  bring  up  a  few  children  faith-  , 
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fully— by  realizing  that  a  narrow  sphere  and  me  as  they  might  have  been  is  half 

does  not  imply  narrow  sympathy — that  owing  to  the  number  who  lived  faithFiiUy 

in  fact  "  the  growing  good  of  the  world  a  bidden    life,   and    rest   in   unviti  ed 

is  partly  dependent  on  unhistoric  acts,  tombs?" — NineUe/Uh  Century. 
and  tbat  things  ate  not  so  ill  with  you 


MACHIAVELLI. 

BY   p.    F.  WILLEBT. 

In  our  own,  as  in  other  European  Ian-  completed.  After  marvelling  at  the 
guages.  the  name  of  Machiavelli  is  a  ingenious  perversity  of  so  many  of  his 
household  word,  and  has  supplied  a  predecessors,  we  are  disposed  to  rate  the 
term  of  reproach  loosely  given  to  all  acuteness  and  sobiiely  of  judgment, 
dishonest  and  unscrupulous  policy,  shown  by  Signor  Villari,  even  more 
Yet  probably  to  the  majority  of  educated  highly  than  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
men,  even  "The  Prince,"*  the  most  his  subject  which  we  expected  as  a  mat- 
famous,  if  not  the  best,  of  his  works,  is  ter  of  course  from  an  historian  whose 
known  only  by  reputation,  and  a  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Italy  of 
scholarly  translation  of  that  renowned  the  fifteenth  century  needed  no  further 
treatise  is  therefore  neither  inopportune  proof. 

nor  supeifluous.  Mr.  C.  Detmold  has  Machiavelli  is  far  from  being  one  of 
undertaken  a  more  ambitious  task.  He  the  roost  attractive  in  that  brilliant  series 
has  published  in  four  handsome  volumes  of  great  men  who,  during  three  cen- 
a  translation  of  the  collected  historical  turies,  maintained  the  supremacy  of 
and  political  works  of  the  Florentine  Italy  in  every  province  of  literature  and 
statesman.!  Mr.  Detmold  has  done  his  art.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  were 
work  with  care  and  ability,  and  it  is  per-  neither  romantic  nor  striking.  He 
haps  hypercritical  to  remark  that  he  has  served  his  country  with  a  loyal  and  un- 
not  reproduced  the  admirable  lucidity  wearying  devotion,  but  the  part  he 
and  terse  vigor  of  Machiavelli's  style,  played  was  obscure,  and  the  stage  nat- 
and  that  a  careful  comparison  of  his  row.  The  misfortunes  of  his  later  days 
translation  with  the  original  discloses  touch  us,  not  because  they  extend  be- 
here  and  there  trifling  inaccuracies.  yond  our  experience,  but  rather  because 

The  appearance  of  these  translations  we  find  in  them  so  much  of  the  common 
permits  an  English  reader  to  form  his  lot  of  humanity,  disappointed  ambition, 
own  judgment  on  Machiavelli's  writings  :  capacities,  real  or  fancied,  which  are 
but  such  a  judgment  must  be  erroneous,  denied  the  opportunities  ol  action,  ideal 
or  at  best  imperfect,  unless  the  student  aspirations  obscured  by  the  sordid  re- 
of  Machiavelli  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  aJities  of  poverty.  Machiavelli  meanly 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  wrote,  dressed,  drinking  and  wrangling  with 
the  circumstances  which  inspired  him,  boors  in  a  wayside  pot-house,  is  a  strik- 
the  age  which  he  addressed.  Such  .ing  instance  of  fortune's  irony  ;  but  we 
knowledge  is  amply  supplied  by  Profes-  miss  the  tragic  grandeur  of  that  nobler 
sor  Villari 's  life  of  Machiavelli,  the  Eng-  Florentine,  walking  with  unimpaired 
lish  version  of  which  X  has  just  been  dignity  through  the  antechambers  of  the 
Scala,   or  pomted  at  with  awe  in  the 

•  ■'  The  Prince."  By  Nicolo  Machiavelli.  Cii-  Streets  of  Ravenna.     Nor  are  the  quali- 

izen  and  SecreUry  of  Florence.      Translated  ties   of  Machiavelli's  writings,   however 

^Tnci"*  "o"''"s87  ^'  "■  •'■    ^^^"^  ^^'  en'inent,  those  which  command  general 

f  ■TbeHistorical.'  Political,  and  Diplomatic  P"puiarity  and  widespread  fame. 
Writing!  of  Nicolo  Machiavelli."    Translated         It  may,  therefore,  appear  remarkable 

by  C.  Detmold.     4  voU,    Tritbner  k  Co.,  that,  after  being  the  subject  of  unintet- 

'  r-  Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  hi«Time,.-  By  '"K«  ""^.K^^'t?  r  "^'  '^.k""^"*"^^ 

Prof.  Paaquale  Villari.      Translated  by  Linda  centuries,  no  Other  Italian  author  should 

Villari.    4  vols.    (Kegan  Paul.  Trench,  &  Co.  '"    o"""    o""    "me    have    atlracted    SO 

1883.)  much  of  the  attention  of  his^cduntM^-^L. 
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men.  Yet  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  public  office  o(  the  Florentine  govcm- 
The  theme  on  which  MachiarelU  in-  ment.  It  rfas  his  duty  to  act  as  secrc- 
sisted,  and-  to  which  he  constantly  re-  tary  of  the  "  Ten  of  War  and  Liberty," 
turned,  the  object  and  the  excuse  of  his  or  commissi  oners  for  war  and  home 
statecraft,  was  twofold — the  expulsion  aifairs.  From  this  time  onward  we  find 
of  the  barbariaDS  and  the  establishment  Machiavelli  busily  engaged  in  the  gov- 
of  an  Italian  kingdom  as  the  necessary  ernment  of  Florence  ;  as  the  permanent 
condition  of  national  unity  and  regener-  secretary  of  a  changing  board  he  would 
ation.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  an  naturally  influence  their  decisions,  while 
age  which,  after  sharing  in  these  hopes,  the  execution  of  their  measures  seems  to 
has  seen  their  realization,  should  revere  have  been  left  to  his  discretion, 
in  him  a  prophet  and  a  guide.  Another  The  n<-w  secretary  was  in  his  thirtieth 
great  people  has  in  this  century  attained  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  mod- 
to  unity  and  freedom  from  foreign  inter-  erate  height,  thin,  with  dark  hair,  aqui- 
ference,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  line  nose,  quick,  peering  eyes,  firmljr 
the  Machiavelli  has  been  studied  as  care-  compressed  lips,  sometimes  unbendin;; 
fully  and  sympathetically  by  Germans  into  a  sarcastic  smite.  He  was  a  bora 
as  by  his  own  countrymen.  Too  many,  diplomatist,  an  accurate  observer,  pos- 
no  doubt,  of  the  measures  he  recom-  sessed  of  perfect  self-command,  and  able 
iLends,  may  be,  as  he  himself  allows,  to  hide  bis  thoughts  under  a  not  wholly 
opposed  not  only  to  the  precepts  of  our  assumed  character  of  levity  and  good- 
religion,  but  even  to  the  plain  dictates  fellowship.  Indeed,  a  taste  for  dissipa- 
of  humanity  ;  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  tion,  neither  creditable  nor  refined,  wasa 
if  Germany  has  become  great  and  Italy  salient  feature  in  his  character.  For 
free,  it  has  been  by  foljowing  a  policy  fou.rleen  years  he  was  the  devoted  ser- 
which  tht  Florentine  secretary  would  vant  of  the  Florentine  Republic.  No 
not  have  disavowed.  It  may  there-  patriotism  was  ever  more  disinterested, 
fore  not  be  without  interest  shortly  to  he  was  content  that  others  should  enjoy 
recapitulate  the  most  important  facts  the  credit  of  the  measures  he  suggested 
of  Machiavelli's  life,  and  to  offer  such  and-promoted  ;  far  from  enriching  him- 
conside rations  as  may  enable  the  reader  self,  he  was  impoverished  in  the  service 
to  decide  for  himself  the  few  and  simple  of  his  country.  Yet  political  action  was 
issues  which  can  be  raised  about  the  probably  not  less  pleasiog  to  him  as  an 
character  and  objects  of  the  political  artist  than  as  a  patriot,  and  had  the 
treatises  of  the  Florentine  secretary.  Medici  continued  to  employ  him,  he 
Machiavelli  was  bom  in  May,  1469,  would  have  been  scarcely  less  zealous, 
of  an  old  Florentine  family,  not  noble.  These  fourteen  years  must  have  been  the 
but  reckoned  among  the  notable  plebeian  happiest  of  Machiavelii's  life.  His 
houses  of  the  Guelf  faction.  In  1494,  duties  were  congenial,  he  was  brought 
when  Piero  de'  Medici  fled,  and  Charles  into  contact  with  the  leading  men,  and 
VIII.  of  France  entered  Florence,  the  initiated  into  the  political  movement 
future  secretary  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  and  intrigues  of  the  time.  Yet  he  was 
year.  Like  all  Italians  he  sought  the  afterward  able  to  illustrate  the  errors 
ideal  of  the  future  in  the  past,  but  Taci:  which  a  ruler  should  most  strive  to 
tus  taught  him  to  hate  the  Empire  ;  avoid  by  the  policy  of  Florence,  and  he 
Caesar  to  him  was  but  a  more  fortunate  must  often  have  experienced  how  bitter 
Catiline  ;  and  in  Livy  he  learned  to  re-  a  thing  it  is — in  the  words  of  Herodotus 
vere  the  Roman  Republic  as  the  model  — to  abound  in  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
of  all  political  wisdom.  An  ardent  ad-  yet  to  have  little  control  over  action, 
mirer  of  pagan  antiquity,  he  was  likely  When  Machiavelli  entered  upon  the 
to  feel  but  little  interest  in  the  theocrat-  duties  of  his  office,  Florence  had  begun 
ic  Republic  with  which  Savonarola  that  long  struggle  to  reconquer  Pisa,  in 
sought  to  replace  the  tyranny  of  the  which  the  patient  resolution  shown  by 
Medici.  the  conquerors  and  the  obstinate  hero- 
It  was  not  till  after  the  friar*s  death  ism  of  the  conquered  proved  that  some, 
that  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  at  least,  of  the  qualities  which  lit  men 
public  life.  In  1498  he  was  appointed  to  be  citizens  of  a  free  state  survived  in 
Chancellor  of  the  second  Chancery,  or  Italy.     The  Secretary  of  the-Ten  was  a 


the-Ten  was  at 
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once  plunged  into  preparations  for  the  of  their  influence  in  Italy,  the  flight  of 
war,  and  into  the  confused  negotiations  the  GonFaloniere  Sodertni  from  Flor- 
which  it  occasioned.  He  witnessed  the  encc,  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
treachery  of  the  Italian  mercenaries,  the  the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  Torn  by 
insubordination  and  ill-will  of  the  factions,  surrounded  by  enemies,  accus- 
French  allies  of  the  Florentine  govern-  tomed  for  many  years  to  a  monarchical 
menc,  and  it  became  an  axiom  of  his  or  oligarchical  government,  Florence 
policy  that  no  state  can  be  powerful  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  carry  the 
which  rehes  an  other  arms  than  those  experiment  of  a  Republican  constitution 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  its  own  citi-  to  a  successful  issue.  It  might  Have 
zens.  been  possible  to  substitute  the  rule  of 
His  embassies  in  1502  to  the  Court  of  the  Soderini  for  that  of  the  Medici,  but 
Cxsar  Borgia,  matk  what  was  perhaps  the  desire  of  Soderini  to  act  as  a  repub- 
the  most  important  epoch  in  Machiavel-  lican  magistrate,  to  conform  strictly  to 
li's  political  experience.  He  was  in  the  the  laws,  made  his  overthrow  inevitable. 
Romagna  with  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  Such  absolute  devotion  to  legality  and 
at  a  juncture  when  his  boldness,  his  un-  to  one  form  of  government  seemed  folly 
scrupulous  statecraft,  -  the  undeviating  to  Machiavelli.  Hence  the  seveiily  of 
pertinacity  with  which  he  followed  out  the  judgment  which  he  passed  on  bis 
the  line  of  action  on  which  he  had  de-  friend's  political  capacity.  Soderini 
termined  were  most  conspicuous  ;  quali-  was,  we  are  told  ("  Discourses,"  Book 
ties,  the  absence  of  which  Machiavelli  II.  chap,  iii.),  a  memorable  example  of 
most  lamented  in  the  rulers  of  Florence,  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  the  work  of 
and  which  were  most  opposed  to  the  the  founder  of  a  Republic  who  hesitates 
pulley  of  compromise  and  of  timid  in-  to  slay  the  sons  of  Brutus  will  not  long 
trigue  which  he  deprecated.  endure.  He  \hought  that  by  his  pa- 
in r503  he  had  an  opportunity  of  wit-  tience  and  goodness  he  would  overcome 
nessing  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  regret  of  his  opponents  for  the  for- 
:st.  Peter  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  of  mer  government,  and  in  this  he  was  de- 
watching  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  ceived  :  besides,  he  shrank  from  break- 
Court,  at  a  time  when  its  vice  and  cor*  ing  the  Constitution  as  from  an  evil  pre- 
ruption  were  most  shamelessly  paraded,  cedent,  not  suthciently  considering  that 
Machiavelti's  political  education  was  the  means  must  be  judged  by  the  ends  for 
now  far  advanced-  In  superintending  which  they  are  employed:  so,  too,  else- 
the  preparations  for  the  war  against  where,  we  are  assured  that  Savonarola 
Pisa,  he  had  studied  the  causes  of  the  and  Soderini  both  failed,  because  they 
military  weakness  of  the  Italian  States,  did  not  destroy  their  enemies  when  iik 
His  embassy  to  France  had  taught  him  their  power.  Savonarola  was  disarmed 
the  humiliation  of  their  dependence  on  by  bis  profession  and  position,  Soderini 
foreigners  ;  his  conversations  with  by  his  humanity  ("  Discourses,"  Book 
CsBsar  Borgia,  what  he  had  seen  of  the  III.  chap,  ix.). 

success     of    bis     govemmeot     in    the  Machiavelli  at  once  submitted  to  the 

Romagna,    convinced    him    that    even  new  government.      He  seems  to  have 

Italian  anarchy  mi^ht  be  overcome  by  a  considered  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 

vigorous  prince,  whose  policy  should  be  citizen  to  make  the  best  of  the  Constitu- 

wholly  directed    by    considerations  of  tion  under  which  he  lives,  and  to  refrain 

utility.   In  Rome  he  had  learned  to  know  from  conspiring   against  it;     but   if  it 

those  "rascally  priests,."  to  whose  evil  come  to  be  overthrovtn,   then  to  obey 

example  be  attributed  the  ruin  of  relig-  the  de  facto  ruler.     Machiavelli  trusted 

ion   and   morality  in  Italy,  while  her  to  be  allowed  to  serve  the  Medici,  if  not 

political  disunion  was  the  result  of  their  with  as  much  pleasure,  at  any  rale  as 

selfish  intrigues.*  faithfully  as  he  had  served  Soderini  and 

The  year  ifra,  which  opened  so  fa-  the   Republic.     But  he  had  taken  too 

vorably  for  the  French  and  their  allies,  prominent  a  part  in  the  late  administra- 

with  the  short  and  brilliant  campaign  of  tion  for  the  Medicean  faction  to  permit 

Gaston  de  Foix,  saw  the  total  overthrow  him  to  retain  his  office.     The  power  of 
the  Medici  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 


"Discourses,"  Book  I.  ch.  xii.  Spanish  troops  was  but  ilt-establi! 
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Conspiracies  were  feared,  Machiavelli,  old  I  tKrow  off  my  filthy,  mud-stained 
with  other  friends  of  the  late  govern-  peasant's  dress  and  put  on  fair  and 
ment,  was  imprisoned  and  tortured  on  courtly  garments,  in  order  that  I  may  en- 
scanty  evidence,  and  he  was  only  set  at  ter  into  the  presence  of  the  great  men  of 
liberty  when  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.,  antiquity  reverently  and  decently  clad, 
made  the  Pope's  family  strong  enough  They  receive  me  lovingly,  and  I  am  al- 
to be  clement.  lowed  to  satiatemyself  with  the  only  food 
Despairing  of  employment  for  the  which  suits  me,  and  for  which  I  was  bom, 
present,  Machiavelli  retired  to  a  little  I  do  not  hesitate  to  converse  with  them, 
property  he  possessed  near  Florence,  and  and  to  ask  them  (he  motives  and  objects 
to  this  retirement  we  owe  his  most  eel e-  of  their  actions.  They,  in  their  courtesy, 
brated  works — "  The  Discourses  on  the  answer  me,  and  I  spend  four  hours  with- 
First  Decade  of  Livy,"  "  The  Prince,"  out  cares  and  without  weariness.  I  forget 
"  The  Discourse  on  the  .\rt  of  War,"  my  misfortunes,  I  fear  neither  poverty 
and  his  "  Comedies."  The  life  he  led,  nor  death,  I  lose  myself  entirely.  But, 
and  the  objects  of  his  literary  activity,  as  Dante  says,  there  is  no  profit  in 
are  described  in  a  well-known  letter  to  learning  unless  we  remember  what  we 
his  friend  Vettori.  "  Since  the  last  have  heard ;  and  I  have,  therefore, 
events  I  have  remained  at  my  farm,  and  noted  down  all  that  has  seemed  to  me 
have  not  spent  in  all  twenty  days  at  most  profitable  in  these  conversations, 
Florence.  ...  In  the  morning  I  go  to  and  I  have  composed  a  treatise,  '  De 
a  coppice  which  I  am  having  felled,  and  Principatibus,'  in  which  I  have  gone  as 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  wood-  deeply  into  the  subject  as  I  am  able.  I 
cutters,  looking  at  what  they  have  done  have  inquired  into  the  definition  of  a 
(he  day  before,  and  lislei^ing  to  the  dis-  monarchy,  into  its  varieties,  how  it  can 
putes  which  constantly  arise  between  be  acquired,  how  maintained,  how  lost, 
them  and  their  neighbors.  Then  I  sit  If  anything  I  ever  scribbled  pleased  you, 
down  by  a  spring  or  visit  my  decoy,  a  this  ought  not  to  displease  you.  It 
book  under  my  arm,  Dante  or  Petrarch,  should  be  acceptable  to  a  prince,  and 
or  one  of  the  less  renowned  poets,  such  especially  to  one  who  is  new  to  power, 
as  Ovid  or  Tibullus.  I  read  of  their  I  have,  therefore,  dedicated  it  to  the 
loves  and  tender  passions  and  recall  my  magnificence  of  JuUano.  .  ,  .  I  wish 
own.  In  these  thoughts  some  time  slips  my  lords  the  Medici  would  set  me  to 
pleasantly  away.  Then  I  walk  on  to  the  work,  were  it  only  to  roll  a  stone  ;  for 
inn  by  the  wayside  ;  enter  into  conver-  if  I  did  not  then  win  their  favor  I  should 
sation  with  any  travellers  who  pass  and  blame  none  but  myself. " 
learn  their  news.  Thus  I  hear  something  Juliano  de'  Medici  read  "The 
new,  and  observe  the  various  opinions  Prince,"  but  Machiavelli  was  disap- 
and  fancies  of  men.  So  dinner  lime  pointed  in  his  hopes  of  employment.  It 
comes,  and  with  my  family  I  sit  down  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
to  such  cheer  as  my  poor  farm  and  slen-  in  1519,  that  Leo  X.  began  to  consult 
der  patrimony  can  afford.  After  dinner  him  and  to  send  him  on  trifling  missions. 
I  return  to  the  inn  ;  there  I  find  the  Guicciardini  compares  his  friend  to 
host,  a  butcher,  a  miller,  and  a  couple  Lysander  superintending  the  rations  of 
of  charcoal-burners — in  their  company  I  the  soldiers  he  had  used  to  lead  to  vic- 
besot  myself  while  day  lasts  over  some  tory.  Once  Machiavelli  had  been  an 
game  of  chance,  the  source  of  endless  ambassador  to  princes  and  kings,  now 
quarrels  and  of  much  gross  and  unman-  he  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Fran- 
nerly  abuse — generally  it  is  all  about  a  ciscan  frairs  of  Carpi.  The  ill-advised 
farthing,  but  we  scream  loud  enough  to  conspiracy  of  Soderini  aggravated  the 
be  heard  at  S.  Casciano.  tyranny  of  the  Medici  and  threw  in- 
"  Thus  I  plunge  and  wallow  in  the  creased  suspicion  on  Machiavelli :  he 
base  lot  which  fortune  has  reserved  was  not  again  employed.  He  died  in 
for  me ;  if  so,  perchance,  she  may  feel  June,  1527,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  a 
some  shame  for  her  cruelly  in  thus  month  after  the  expulsion  of  Ippolilo 
trampling  me  under  her  feet.  When  and  Alessandrode' Medici  and  the  resto- 
evening  comes,  I  return  home  and  enter  ration  of  Florentine  liberty  had  opened 
my  study  ;  but  before  I  cross  the  thresh-  to  him  a  new  prospect  of  public  activity. 
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Eren  such  a  slight  sketch  as  I  have  people,  of  the  oppression  of  subordinate 

been    able     to    give    may    show    that  offici;i1a,  of  ihe  injustice  and  cruelty  of 

MachiavelH's  political  life  was  perfectly  the  nobles,  and  of  other  petty  tyrants. 

■     simple  and  straightforward.     He  was  a  If  we  would  compare  the  condition  of 

Republican  by  conviction,  but  not  un-  the  French  people  during  the  fifteenth 

willing  to  serve  his  country  under  an-  century  with   that  of  the  Italians,   we 

other  form  oF  government.     This  may  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 

not  be  the  conduct  of  an  ideal  patriot,  the  daily  history  of  the  citizens  of  Blois, 

but  it  has  at  all  times  been  that  of  many  Angers,   Rouen,  and  other  great  towns, 

useful  and  not  dishonorable  public  ser-  with  the  private  crimes  and  tragedies  of 

vants.     How  many  men  in  France  held  many  hundred  families.    This,  no  doubt, 

office  with  little  btame  or  loss  of  credit  is  true,  yet  we  may  prefer  to  believe  the 

under   Louis-Pttilippe,  the  Republic  of  concurrent    testimony  of    natives    and 

'48,    and   the   Second    Empire  ?      Nor  foreigners,   and  the  proofs  which  con- 

because  we  excuse  Machiavelli,  and  the  stantly  meet  us  in  her  literature,    that 

more  readily  when  we  take  into  account  Italy  was  pre-eminently  corrupt.     The 

tite  time  and  the  place  of  his  life,  does  it  courts  of  France  and  England  and  Spain 

follow  that  we  must  approve  him.     M.  were  assuredly    no   schools  of    virtue, 

Sismondi,  and  other  writers,  have  en-  their  royal  familes   were  stained   with 

deavored  to  show  that  unbridled  ferocity,  fratricide  or  its  suspicion  ;  but  nowhere, 

shameless  perfidy,  and  cynical  hypocrisy  except  in  Italy,  can  we  find  such  long 

werenot  less  rife  in  other  parts  of  Europe  records  of  crime  as  are  presented  by 

at  this  period  than  in  Italy.     It  is  easy  annals  of  the  Scalas,  the  Viscontis,  the 

to  point  to  the  unscrupulous  statecraft  Malatestas,  the  Estes,  or  the  Baglioni  of 

of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  York,  of  Perugia. 

Louis  XI.,  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ;        There  are,  moreover,  so  many  reasons 

to  the  sensuality,  grovelling  superstition,  why  the  Italians  should  have  been  more 

and  hardly  more  enlightened  infidelity  vicious  than  men  of  other  nations,  that  if 

prevalent    among    the    clergy  ;  to    the  there  were  no  other  evidence  we  should 

^bsence  of  any  higher  aims  and  aspira-  be   almost  justified  in  concluding  that 

vions  which  characterized  all  classes  ;  to  such  must  have  been  the  case.     Machia- 

tbe  fact  that  even  the  renewed  interest  velli  is   never   tired  of  insisting  on  the 

in  ancient  culture  seemed  at  first  only  to  evil    influence  of  the  Church  and  of  the 

introduce  an  additional  element  of  cor-  Papal  Court.     The   Papacy  had  rapidly 

ruption,   and  produce  monsters  such  as  descended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  in- 

Tiptoft,  the  butcher  Earl  of  Worcester,  famy.     The  fiercely  avaricious  and  cruel 

or  that  Marshal  de  Retz  who,  after  mur-  Paul  II.  had  been  succeeded  by  Sixtus 

dering  two  or  three  thousand  children  IV.,  who  was  steeped  in  bloodshed  and 

with  circumstances  of  nameless  infamy,  diabolic    lust;    under  Innocent    VIII., 

was  tardily  overtaken  by  reluctant  jus-  more    contemptible    and    scarcely    less 

tice.     But  what    is    proved    by    these  guilty,   the  imperial  city   became  once 

facts  ?    That  morality,  both  public  and  more  the  asylum  of  murderers  and  rob- 

piivate,   had  sunk  to   a    very   low  ebb  bers.    till  finally,    in  Alexander  VI.  the 

during  the  century  which  preceded  the  Christian    nations    saw   a    monster  who 

Reformation — not   that    there   were    no  excelled    in    depravity    the    most   hated 

degrees  in  that  corruption,  not  that  the  names  of  the  pagan  empire  seated  on  the 

Italians  might  not  be  worse  than  their  throne  of    St.   Peter  and  presented  to 

neighbors.     But,  says  M.  Sismondi,  the  their  adoration   as  the  Vicar  of  God. 

social  life  of  the  Italians  in  the  little  Such  religion  as  the   Italians  still  pos- 

states  which  then  composed  Italy  was  all  sessed  was  almost  purely  formal  ;  there 

public,  and  their  private  sufferings  were  was  a  complete  separation  between  relig- 

often  historical.     Each  individual  was  in  ion  and  morality.     Benvenuio  Cellini  in 

immediate  contact  with  the  government,  this  as  in  many  other  things,  is  the  type 

his  intrigues,  his  passions,  his  crimes,  of  his  countrymen.     He  believed  him- 

were  intimately  connected  with  the  revo-  self  to  have  been  allowed  to  communi- 

lutions  and  the  history  of  the  state.     In  cate  directly   with  the    Deity  ;  he  pos- 

the  great  monarchies  of  Europe  we  hear  sessed   an   outward   sign  of  the  divine 

little  of  Ihe  sufferings  of  the  mass  of  the  favor  in  the  halo  which  surrounded.hj&L-. 
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head,  and  which  under  favorable  atmos-  to  an  Italian  was  to  enter  the  service  of 
phcric  conditions  was,  he  assures  us,  some  despot,  the  only  object  of  his  am* 
distinctly  visible.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  bition  to  win  his  master's  favor,  or  per- 
felt  no  scruple  in  assassinating  bis  eue-  haps  to  supplant  him  ;  and  it  was  obvi-  , 
mies,  or  in  dragging  round  his  studio  by  ous  what  the  means  were  by  which  alone 
her  hair  the  wretched  woman  who  was  these  ends  could  be  attained, 
his  model  and  his  mistress.  No  wonder  Machiavellt's  writings  were,  perhaps, 
(hat  many  of  the  nobler  spirits,  who  rose  more  influenced  by  the  evil  atmosphere 
to  virtue  through  philosophy,  loolced  in  which  he  lived  than  his  actions ;  yet 
upon  such  Christianity  with  contempt  ;  if  it  be  allowed  that  Machiavelli's  politi- 
but  ihey  could  offer  no  popular  doctrine  cal  career  was  straightforward  and  coin- 
capable  of  regenerating  the  multitude.  prehensible,  neither  do  I  believe  that  an 

Nor  did  the  sense  of  honor  serve  the  unprejudiced   reader    will    find    in    his 

Italians  as  a  restraining  principle  and  books  that  strange  confusion  of  good  and 

substitute  for  conscience.     Their   idea  evil  which  Macaulay  so  characteristically 

of  honor  seems  to  have  been  entirely  describes  wheb  he  tells   us  that   "  the 

different  from  that  of  the  Western  na-  whole  man  seems  to  be  an  enigma,^ 

lions,     A  man's  honor  forbids  him  to  grotesque    assemblage    of    incongruous 

do  that  which  would    forfeit  his   self-  qualities,    selfishness    and     generosity, 

respect ;   courage,  and  all   the   virtues  cruelty  and  benevolence,  craft  and  sim- 

which  imply  courage,  were  most  highly  plicity,  abject  villainy  and  romantic  hero- 

riespected  in  feudal  Europe,  and  these  a  ism.     One  sentence  is  such  as  a  veteran 

man  would  wish  to  convince  himself  that  diplomatist  would  scarce  write  in  cipher 

he   possessed.     The    Italian    especially  for  the  direction  of  his  most  confidential 

admired    that    versatile,     unscrupulous,  spy  ;  the  next  seems  to  be  extracted  from 

and  audacious  cleverness  which  Machia-  a  theme  composed  by  an  ardent  school- 

velli  calls  "  virtEi."     They  could,  there-  boy  on  the  death  of  Leonidas."     To  be 

fore,  retain  their  self-respect  and  com-  understood,   Machiavelli's   works  must 

mit  the  basest  crimes  ;  especially  if  pre-  be   read  as  a  whole,  and  we  must   not 

pared,  "  vitam  impeadeie /a/sa,' '  to  stake  isolate  sentences  from  their  context  and 

their  life  on  the  success  of  their  tieach-  discuss  them  as  maxims  of  universal  apO 

ery.     The  sense  of  honor  is  purely  sub-  plicability  ;  and  especially  we  must  not 

jeciive,  it  may  be  rooted  in  dishonor,  it  separate  the  "  Discourses  on  Livy"  and 

may  even  assume  the  form  of  pride  in  "  The  Prince,"  but  remember  that  they 

bolder  and  more  cynical  wickedness  than  were  written  at  the  same  time,  and  that 

that  of  others,    it  may  lead  us  to  sav.  they  do   not  represent  different  phases 

"  evil,  be  thou  my  good.''  in   the  development  of    their  author's 

The  very  circumstances  and  qualities  political  opinions,  but  suppl»nent  and 

which  have  been  so  favorable  to  the  prog-  explain  each  other. 
resG  of  Italy  in  the  arts  and  humanities        Machiavelli  attributes  the  corruption 

of    life    had    been     hostile    to    ruoral  and  immorality  which  he  recognizes  and 

growth.     Over  great  subtlety  of   Intel-  deplores   to   defective    institutions,    for 

lect,  and  a  tendency  to  analyze  motives  men,    he  asserts,    are  always  the  same, 

and  conduct,  are  always  fatal  to  delicacy  The  rough  material  on  which  the  legis- 

of  moral   fibre.      Whatever  the  origin  lator  works  varies  as  little  as  the  marble 

of  conscience  may  be,  it  does  not  bear  of  the  sculptor ;  if,  therefore,  we  can 

arguing  with  ;  the  devil  still  proves  the  discover  the  means  by  which  Romulus 

better  logician.     The    numerous    little  and  Lycurgus  of  old  produced  such  good 

courts  of  the  despots  were  centres  of  results,  if  we  can  observe  the  rules  they 

culture,  they  vied  in  encouraging  artists  followed,  we  shall  be  as  certain  to  suc- 

and  men  of  letters,  but  they  were  also  ceed  in  establishing  a  well-constituted 

centres  of  a  corruption  brought  close  to  state,  and  in  raising  men  from  their  pres- 

the  door  of  every  citizen.     All  the  de-  ent    degeneracy,    as   an    artist    well-ac- 

moralizing  effects  of  despotism  were  in-  quainted  wiih.  and  capable  of  following, 

tensified  tenfold  by  the  narrowness  of  the  method  of  Praxiteles  would  becer- 

the  dominions,  and  also  by  the  skill  and  tain  to  produce  a  good  statue.* 
vigor  of   many  of  these  petty  tyrants.        •  -Disconrsw^n  Liv^"    Intruduction   to 

The  only  public  life  open  in  most  cases  Book  I.  ti panim.  .  ,  . 
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This  belief  in  the  indentity  of  human  pulses.     MaghiavelH  tells  the  legislator 

nature  at  all  times  and  in  all  races,  and  that  he  must  take  for  granted  that   all 

ihe  absence  of  any  conception  of  de-  n>en  are  bad,   and  that  they  never  do 

velopment,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  good    except    under   complilsion.     He 

obvious  defects  in  Machiavelli's  political  would  therefore  have  been  the  last  to 

philosophy.     But  though  he  does  not  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the  most 

recognize  any  difference  which  will  pre-  dangerous  of  brutes,  and  to  have  hoped 

vent  the  same  institutions  from  produc-  to  guide  and  restrain  the  dregs  of  the 

ing  at  all  times  the  same  results,  yet  he  France  of  Lewis  XV,    by  the  laws  of 

docs  not  assert  that  all  men,  as  circum-  Utopia.      Italy  was  corrupt,  and  a  cor- 

slances  have  fashioned   them,    are  the  rupt  people  cannot  govern  itself  aright, 

same.     Men  now  are  different  from  what  NorisaRepublicanGovemmentpossible 

Ihey  were  ;  the  Italian  is  very  different  where  there  is  a  feudal  aristocracy,  as  in 

from  the  German.     And  though  these  Naples,  the  States  of  the  Church,  the 

differences  are  the  results  of  the  laws,  Romagna,     and     Lombardy.     If     Italy 
ihe  civil  and  religious  institutions  under  -  therefore  is  to  be  united,  it  must  be  as  a 

which  they  live,  it  does  not  follow  that  kingdom.     The  remedy  indeed  is  dan- 

if  these  laws  and  institutions  were  abol-  gerous,  for  a  despotism  in  itself  is  but  an 

ished  their  influence  would  at  once  cease  additional  cause  of  corruption,  and  it  is 

to  be  fell.     Despotism,  for  instance,  so  easier  to  find  a  Caesar  than  a   Romu- 

corrupts  the  people  who  submit  to  it  as  lus ;  yet   when  a  palient  is  sick   unto 

lo  make  them  incapable  of  living  under  death  a  good  physician  will  often  pre- 

free  institutions  ;  when  first  set  at  liberty  scribe  poison.* 

they  will  be  as  helpless  as  a  wild  beast  Submission  to  a  inonarcb  is,  then,  the 

brought    up  in   captivity  and  suodeoly  condition  of  Italy's  reformation  ;    it  is 

released   from    its  cage.*     Even    good  also  the  condition  of  her  liberation  from 

laws  areof  Ihlle  usetosuch  apeople,  for  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.     She  herself 

they  will  not  be  observed.     The  only  is  conscious  of  it.     "  She  has  long,"  he 

chance  of    improvement  tor  a  nation  says  in  concluding  his  "  Prince,"  "she 

which  has  become  corrupt  is,  that  some  has  long  looked  eagerly  for  the  coming 

good  and  wise  man  should  rise  to  power  ot   her  liberator.     Who   can   tetl   with 

and  enforce  a  reformation.  Unfortunate-  what  love  he  would  be  received  by  all 

ly  in  such  a  State  power  can  only  be  ac-  those  lands   which  have  suffered   from 

(juired  by  means  which  a  good  man  will  the  flood  of  foreigners,  with  what  thirst 

rarely  consent  lo  employ,  even  though  for  vengeance,  with  what  steadfast  faith, 

his  object  be  praiseworthy. f     Evidently  with  what  affection,  with   what  teats  ? 

Machiavelli's  doctrine  is  more  reason-  What  gates  would  be  closed  against  him  ? 

able  than  that  of  Rousseau  and  of  his  fol-  What  people  would  refuse  him  obedi- 

lowers,  who  legislated  for  abstract  men  ence  ?     What  envy  could  oppose  him  ? 

in  the  Constituent  Assembly  under  the  What    Italian    deny    him    his    service  ? 

conviction  that  only  tyrannous  laws  and  The  barbarian  domination  stinks  in  the 

corntpt  customs  prevented  the  rabble  of  nostrils  of  all.     Let  the  noble  house  of 

Paris  from  following  their  natural  im-  the  Medici  take  upon  itself  this  emprise, 

pulses,  and  attaining  to  a  virtue  as  lofty  with  such  courage  and  such  good  hopes 

as  that  of  the  noble  savages  who  con-  as  a  just  undertaking  should  inspire  ;  so 

eluded   the  social  contract.     And   not  that  under  its  standard  our  country  may 

only  was  Machiavelli's  mistake  less  mis-  regain    her   honor,    and    that  under  its 

chievous,  because  he  did  not  believe  that  auspices  the  words  of  Petrarch  may  be 

cause  and  effect  would  cease  together,  fulfilled,  '  Valor  against  blind  rage  shall 

there  was  another  point  on  which  his  take  up   arms  and   make   the  struggle 

divergence  from  the  French  philosophers  short,   for  in  the  Italians'  breast  their 

would   have    guarded    him   from   their  ancient  might  stiil  breathes.'  " 

practical  errors,  Machiavelli   was   doubtless    right    in 

They  asserted  that  man  was  naturally  holding  that  a  united  Italy  was  only  pos- 
prone  to  virtue  and  swayed  by  tofty  im-  sible  under  a  prince,  and  that  Italy  must 
be  united  to  wiihsland  the  newly  central- 
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ized   French  and   Spanish  monarchies,  govern  the  acquisition  of  political  pover. 

The  constitution  of  the  little  Italian  re-  as  political  economy  treats  of  the  laws 

publics  was  but'  ill-suited  for  extended  which  govern  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 

authority,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  The  parallel  is  perhaps  not  uninstruc- 

thcir  power  decreased  in  proportion  to  live,  for  as  the  older   Political  Econ- 

Ihe  growth  of  their  territory,  and  to  the  omy  considers  man  as  actuated   by  one 

increase  in  the  number  of  discontented  simple  desire,  that  of  acquiriuK  wealth, 

subjects    over   whom    they    tyrannized,  so    also    MachiavelH   admits    only    one 

Nor  could  any  federal  constitution  have  motive,  the  desire  of  power.     He  would 

been  devised  capable  of  holding  together  have    described    "The    Prince"   as    a 

such    jairtng     elements.       Commercial  treatise  on  the  art  rather  than  on  the 

jealousy,  traditions  of  hatred  and  mutual  science  of  politics.     For  his  aim  is  not 

injury  separated  the  cities  ;  in  many  dis-  to  deduce  and  ascertain  the  laws  of  polJt- 

tricis    there    was    a    powerful    nobility  icai  phenomena,  but  to  lay  down  prac- 

whose  existence  Machiavelli  rightly  pro-  tical  precepts.     Here  again  there  is  some 

iiounced  incompatible  with  popular  free-  similarity  between  his  method  and  that 

dom.  of  Political  Economy,  which  is  gener- 

Itut,  was  not  an  Italian  monarchy  as  ally  treated  both  as  a  science  and  as  an 

impossible  as  an  Italian  republic,  or  fed-  art.    Economists  have  professed  to  inves- 

eration  of  republics  ?    There  was  prob-  ligate  and  establish  general  laws,  and  have 

ably   no  city,  certainly  no  despot,  who  then  laid  down  rules  for  legislalton  on 

would   not   have   preferred  an   alliance  such  subjects  ;  and  in  some  degree  they 

with  a  foreign  power,  however  danger-  share  Machiavelli's  incapacity  to  recog- 

ous,    to  submission  to  a  native  prince  ;  niie  sufficiently  that  such  rough  generali- 

while  the  Papacy,  which  had  prevented  zations  have  for  the  most  part  only  a 

in  times  past  the  formation  of  an  Italian  presumptive   value,   owing   to   the  ex- 

nalion,    which   had  undermined  every  Heme  variability  of  the  subject  matter 

power  which  threatened  to  rival  its  own  and  to  the  many-sidedness  of  human 

m  thepeninsula,  wasstill  there,  ready  to  nature,   swayed   as   it   is   now   by  one 

employ  every  weapon  of  intrigue,  diplb-  and  now  by  another  class  of  motives, 

macy,  and  war  again  the  future  libera-  Moreover,  though  in  "  The  Prince"  and 

lor.  the   "  Discourses"    Machiavelli    has    a 

In  "  The  Prince"  the  rules  arc  given  practical  aim  in  view,  yet  he  at  all  times 

by  observing  which  the  desired  monarch  takes  an  abstract  interest  in  political  ac- 

of  a  united  Italy  may  attain  power.     Id  tion,    in    tracing  the  causes  and  efiecls 

the  "  Discourses"    we  find    suggeslinns  of  political  phenomena.     If    there  was 

for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  one  thing  which  he  held  sacred  it  was 

(he  free  government,  for  which  that  ruler  the  Roman  Republic;  if  there  was  one 

would,  it   really  great,    seek  to  prepare  crime  which  he  abhorred,  it  was  that  of 

the  way.     In  the  former,  the  most  cele-  those  who  conspired  to   overthrow   it, 

brated  of  his  works,  the  author  simply  whether  unsuccessfully  like  Catiline,  or 

states  in  general  terms  what  he  has  seen  successfully  like  Csesar.     Yet  he  coldly 

to  be  the  rules  of  conduct  observed  by  discusses  the  policy  of  Appius  Claudius, 

the    most    successful    statesmen     and  and  points  out  his  mistakes  and  what 

princes.     He  intends  to  write  a  manual  he  ought  to  have  done  to  establish  his 

of  statecraft,  of  such  statecraft  as  men  tyranny. 

who  live  in  face  Hamuli,  and  not  in  an        He  is  scientifically  studying  the  effects 

ideal  world,    would   really  practice  and  and    causes  of  a.  certain  class  of  facts, 

must  practice  if  they  value  success.  and  moral  indignation  would  be  as  much 

Machiavelli  told   his  friend    Vettori  out  of  place  -as  reflections  on  the  sinful- 

that  he  occupied  the  evenings  of  his  en-  ness  of  drunkenness  in  a  rhedical  treatise 

forced  leisure  in  reading  the  ancients,  on  delirium  tremens.     Any  generaliza- 

and  in  noting  down  what  he  could  learn  lion  seems  to  him  worth  noticing  and  of 

from  them  and  from  his  own  experience  equally   universal  applicability,  since  he 

touching  the  manner  in  which  political  believes  that  the  same  causes  will  at  all 

power  is  gained,  maintained,  and  lost ;  times  produce  the  same  effect,  human 

the  principles,    in   short,   of  a   science  nature  remaining  unchanged  ;   he  thus 

which  should  establish   the  laws  which  is  often  led  to  rest  his  induQtions  on  a 
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very  nairow  basis  ;  the  facts  he  cilcs  pr  pared  to  lay  these  virtues  aside  when 
f lom  aacient  history  often  serve  rather  they  are  likely  to  be  hurtful.' '  No 
as  generalizations  than  as  the  data  for  doubt  Machiavelli  is  right.  Most  states- 
induction  from  particular  instances,  men  from  Themistocles  to  Prince  Bis- 
His  method,  professedly  experimental,  marck.  have  acted  on  these  principles, 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  A  priori.  But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  we 
Even  granting  that  human  nature  does  ought  .to  be  grateful,  as  Bacon  would 
not  change,  Florence  and  Arezzo  have  have  us  be.  to  Machiavelli  for  telling  us 
little  analogy  with  Rome  and  Veii.  openly  and  without  hypocrisy  how  men 

We  have  already  said  that  Machiavelli,  act,  and  not  how  they  ought  to  act.  Even 

in  examining  the  means  to  be  employed  if  we  are  wholly  bad,  it  is  better  we  should 

for  the  attainment  of  a  political  end,  believe   that  we   have   a   little    virtue, 

leaves   their   morality    entirely   out   of  Besides,  though  virtuous  practice  is   a 

sight,   and  considers  only  how  far  they  better  incentive  to  morality  than  virtuous 

are  conducive  to  that  end.     He  does,  precept,   vice  formulated  in  maxims  is 

indeed,    say  that  a  good  man   would  more  offensive  to  the  moral  sense,  and 

sooner   live   in   obscurity  than  become  more  corrupting. than  vicious  example  ; 

king  at  the  price  of  much  human  suffer-  for  the  latter  is  often  attributed  to  human 

ing  ;  but  it  is  only  our  personal  ambition  weakness,  to  the  strength  of  temptation, 

which  we  should  not  satisfy  at  every  cost ;  and  is  lamented  and  condemned,  for  the 

when  the  good  of  our  country  is  at  stake  most  part,  even  by  the  perpetrator,  while 

we  must  not  regard  justice  or  injustice,  the  former  seduces  by  a  show  of  logic, 

mercy   or  cruelty,   honor  or  dishonor,  of   self-reliant   pride,   and  of  cynicism 

but,  putting  aside  all  other  considera-  superior  to  the  shams  of  conventionality, 

lions,  pursue  that  policy  which  may  best  Hence   the  almost  instinctive  and  just 

preserve  its  existence  and  maintain  its  reprehension  of  Machiavelli  by  the  mor- 

liberty.     In   short,    Machiavelli   always  ally  sensitive  ;  while  those  who  admitted 

argues  on  the  assumption  that  the  end  and  practised  his  piiaciphs,  wishing  10 

jusiiRes  the  means.     This  appears  to  him  secure  the  reward  of  apparent  virtue, 

a   self-evident  axiom  ;    indeed,   if   put  have  joined  in  the  chorus  of  condemna- 

in  the  form  of  the  almost  identical  state-  tlon.     Unless  a  man  is  thought  honest, 

ment  that  the  morality  of  our  acts  de-  his  dishonesty  is  but  unprofitable.     This 

pends  rather  on  the  circumstances  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 

motives  of  the  agent  than  on  the  nature  odium  which  has  attached  to  Machiavelli, 

of   the   acts  themselves,    it  would  still  but  be  was  also  peculiarly  unfoitunate  in 

command  pretty   general  assent.     Yet  exciting  the  rancor  of  opponents  who 

even  those  statesmen  whose  policy  seems  agreed  in  nothing  but  in  hostility  to  his 

only  justiSable  on  the  assumption  that  name, 

the  welfare  of  the  people  overrides  all        Although  his  works  were  first   pub- 

Ihe  ordinary   rules  of  morality,    would  lished  by  the  Papal  press,  it  was  not 

admit  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  long  before  his   bitter   attacks  on  the 

principle-     They  would  agree  with  Aris>  Roman  Court,  and  his  almost  contempt- 

totle,  whose  common-sense  so  often  cuts  uous  attitude  to   the  Catholic  religion, 

the  knot  of  logical  difficulties,  that  th Are  provoked  the  enmity  of  its  apologists, 

are  some  acts  which  allow  of  no  justilica-  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits.    ."The 

tion  or  palliation.    This  Machiavelli  did  vice  and  infidelity  of  the  Italians,"  he 

not  see.  had  said,  "are  their  first  obligation  to 

I  have  already  admitted  that  Machia*  the  Papacy,  their  second  the  political 
vetli's  maxims  fairly  represent  the  prac-  anarchy  and  ruin  of  the  peninsula.' ' 
tice  of  the  most  successful  princes  of  his  "  When  one  considers,"  he  adds,  "  the 
own  and  other  times.  "A  pnidenl  wickedness  and  corruption  of  the  priest- 
ruler,"  he  says,  "  cannot  and  ought  not  hood,  one  cannot  but  conclude  that  their 
to  keep  faith  when  to  do  so  is  against  scourge  and  their  ruin  are  at  hand." 
bis  interests,  and  when  the  reasons  John  Paul  Baglione,  had  he  dared  to  de- 
which  led  him  to  engage  himself  no  stroy  Julius  II.  when  in  his  power  at 
longer  exist.  It  is  right  to  appear  mer*  Perugia,  would  have  won  everlasting  re- 
ciful,  honorable,  humane,  pious,  and  nown  by  showing  these  priests  how  little 
loyal,   and  to  be  so,  but  to  be  always  reverence  is  due  to  men  who  jive  such 
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lives  as  theirs.  But  Machiavclli's  dis- 
like^of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  had  even 
deeper  roots  than  aversion  to  their  cor- 
ruption, or  to  the  Church  as  one  of  those 
institutions  which  were  obstacles  to  that 
equality  between  all  members  of  the 
State  which  he  considered  the  necessary 
condition  of  a.  well -constituted  republic 
or  strongly-organized  monarchy.  It  is 
clear  that  his  was  a  thoroughly  irrelig- 
ious nature.  Notwithstanding  occa- 
sional and  conventional  expressions  of 
respect,  he  was  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
Christianity.  He  was  deeply  imbued 
wiih  the  pagan  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
he  reserved  his  admiration  for  the  re- 
publics of  antiquity  and  for  those  civic 
and  intellectual  virtues  which  maintained 
them,  and  he  naturally  disliked  a  relig- 
ion which  cherished  virtues  of  another 
type.  "  Ancient  religion,"  he  says, 
"  exalted  men  full  of  worldly  ambition, 
fiich  as  great  captains  and  founders  of 
States,  while  ours  glorifies  men  of  lowly 
and  comtemplaltve  rather  than  of  aclive 
life.  It  seeks  for  the  highest  good  in 
humility  and  contempt  of  the  things 
of  this  world  ;  paganism  held  that  it  is 
to  be  sought  in  loftiness  of  sonl,  in 
bodily  strength,  and  in  all  that  renders 
men  more  bold  and  arrogant.  Our  relig- 
ion wishes  men  to  shqw  courage  in  endur- 
ance, rather  than  in  daring  bold  deeds. 
Hence  it  comes  that  the  world  has  fallen 
a  prey  to  scoundrels,  who  have  found 
men  anxious  to  gain  paradise  by  suffer- 
ing instead  of  being  desirous  to  avenge 
themselves  on  their  oppressors."  It  is 
true  that  he  afterward  admits  that 
Christianity,  rightly  understood,  is  no 
enemy  to  patriotism  ;  and  that  respect 
for  religion  is  a  necessary  element  of 
national  greatness.  But  Republican 
Rome  furnishes  him  with  an  instance  of 
a  nation  which  throve  by  its  piety ; 
paganism  is  clearly  to  him  as  good,  or 
rather  a  better  basis  of  social  order  than 
Christianity,  and  Moses  is  only  classed 
with  Lycurgus,  and  Romulus,  and  Numa, 
and  other  lawgivers  and  founders  of  re- 
ligions. 

This  ill-concealed  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity was  as  offensive  to  the  Reformers 
as  to  the  men  of  the  Catholic  reaction, 
and  the  Romanist  controversialists,  who, 
from  Reginald  Pole  onward,  attacked 
Machiavelli,  often  without  leading  him, 
may  be  matched    by  an    equal  list  of 
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Protestant  assailants.  The  latter  have 
an  additional  motive  of  hatred.  Our 
author  was,  tliey  thought,  the  instructor 
in  statecraft  of  their  opponents,  the  in- 
stigator of  their  treacherous  cruellies 
and  persecutions.  His  writings  were 
the  favorite  study  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici  and  of  her  son,  Henry  III.  ; 
therefore  he  was  held  responsible  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Next  came  the  philosophers  who  be- 
lieved in  the  natural  goodness  of  human 
nature,  and  that  to  remove  the  artificial 
restrictions  which  cramped  and  dis- 
torted original  righteousness  was  the 
proper  function  of  the  reformer ;  to 
these  men  Machiavclli's  doctrine  was 
naturally  repugnant.  They  inveighed 
against  him,  or  if  they  defended  him  it 
was  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  mean 
what  he  said,  that,  as  Rousseau  declared, 
his  object  was  to  paint  the  tyrant  in  his 
true  colors,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  recognize  and  flee  from  such  a 
monster.  While  accusers  rose  up  on  all 
sides,  the  defence  was  long  neglected. 
The  statesmen  who  read,  appreciated, 
and  profited  by  the  works  of  the  Floren- 
tine secretary  were  naturally  not  dis- 
posed to  proclaim  themselves  his  disci- 
ples ;  and  the  writers  who  borrowed 
from  (he  stores  of  his  wisdom  acknowl- 
edged their  obligation  by  a  few  words  of 
guarded  praise. 

During  tnis  century,  on  the  Other 
hand.  Machiavelli,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  has  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  hostility  of  his  critics. 
They  agree  for  the  most  part  in  seeking 
to  extenuate  and  excuse  his  faults,  how- 
ever much  they  may  differ  in  the  ex- 
planation of  his  motives.  For  while 
some  maintain  that  he  took  a  purely 
scientific  interest  in  the  study  of  state- 
craft, and  therefore  leaves  aside  all  con- 
siderations of  morality  ;  others,  and 
these  are  the  majority,  defend  what  is 
mcsi  questionable  in  his  writings  on  the 
ground  that  his  aim,  the  liberation  and 
unity  of  Italy,  is  high  and  unselfish,  and 
4hat  if  he  seems  unscrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  means,  he  is  to  be  excused, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  partly 
because  he  shared  in  the  tax  morality  of 
his  country  and  of  his  age-  There  are  even 
some  who  still  offer  the  old  apology, 
meniiouEd  by  Cardinal  Pole,  that  he  con- 
ceals his  true  opinions—that,  hating  del 
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potism,  he  satirizes  the  tyrants  he  de-  gradually  prepare  the  people  for  ftee- 

scHbes,  and  seeks  by  revealing  the  hide-  dom,  would  be  not  only  the  juslificaiion 

ous  secrets  of  their  policy  to  warn  the  but  the  glory  of  any   prince   who,    by 

people  against  them,  or  even  by  his  in-  whatever  means,  might  raise  himself,  to 

sidious  advice  to  incite  Ihem  to  further  sovereign  power  in  the  peninsula.     In 

atrocities  and  so  to  bring  about  their  the    statement  of    the  motives  of    his 

ruin.  Lastly,  it  has  been  maintained  that  writings,  as  in  all  else,   Machiavelli  is 

"The  Prince"  was  little  more  than  a  perfeclly  -straightforward.       Hypocrisy 

rhetorical    exercise  ;     that    Machiavelli  was  not  his  vice  nor  that  of  his  country- 

merely  wished  to  show  the  Medici  how  men,  with  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesu- 

clever  he  was,  and  how  useful  a  servant  its   it  was  conferred   on  Italy  as  a  last 

Ihey  would  find  him.  benefit  by  the  Roman  Church. 

t*fo  one  who  has  read  "  The  Prince"  Machiavelli  was  not  then  wholly  cither 
and  "  Discourses"  carefully,  and  who  a  disinterested  patriot  or  a  mere  student 
has  compared  them  with  Machiavetli's  of  political  phenomena,  or  an  intellect- 
other  treatises  and  letters,  can  maintain  uat  condolliere  seeking  to  prove  to  his 
that  he  is  speaking  ironically,  or  giving  customers  the  sharpness  of  the  weapon 
advice  which  he  imagines  to  be  injuri-  he  offered  for  hire.  But  above  all,  I 
Dus.  If  he  were,  how  can  we  explain  would  insist  that  he  was  not  the  origina- 
Ihe  reilerated  exhortation  to  princes  to  tor  of  a  new  system  of  statecraft.  It 
secure  the  affections  of  their  subjects,  to  is  true  that  no  book  has  ever  been 
affect  virtues  even  if  they  have  them  "  more  diligently  studied  by  the  rulers  of 
not,  never  to  be  more  cruel  than  the  mankind  than  was  "The  Prince"  by 
occasion  requires  ?  But  it  is  unneces-  the  statesmen  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
S3ry  to  seek  for  arguments  against  an  but  it  would  be  difhcult  to  show  that  it 
opinion  so  far-fetched  and  untenable,  had  any  great  inlluence  on  theirconduct. 
and  so  at  variance  with  Machiavelli's  The  policy  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  was 
own  statements.  not  more  Machiavellian  than  that  of 
.  All  the  other  explanations  probably  Lewis  XI. — indeed  far  less  so,  if  we  use 
contain  more  or  less  of  the  truth.  Mach-  that  word  in  its  true  and  better  sense  ; 
iavdli,  as  we  have  seen,  himself  tells  us  nor  did  Philip  II.  or  Alva,  Elizabeth  or 
that  his  object,  at  any  rate  in  Ihe  com-  Cecil,  surpass  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
position  of  "The  Prince,"  partly  was  or  Richard  III.  in  unscrupulous  pursuit 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  Medici  and  of  the  objects  of  their  ambition, 
to  obtain  employment  by  showing  his  On  the'  whole,  we  may  perhaps  con- 
cleverness,  partly — for  his  own  instruc-  elude  that  the  mischief  which  Machia- 
tjon  and  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  pain-  velli  may  have  done  by  exalting  ex- 
ful  meditation^— to  note  down  all  (hat  he  pediency  at  the  expense  of  morality,  and 
could  collect  from  the  ancients  and  from  by  sanctioning  revolutionary  violence, 
modern  experience  touching  the  circum-  has  been  fully  compensated  by  the  im- 
stances  which  enable  men  to  acquire  and  pulse  he  has  given  to  patriotism  ;  while 
retain  political  power.  On  the  other  his  influence  on  political  speculation  has 
hand,  he  again  and  again  insists  that  the  been  altogether  salutary,  since  he  first 
expulsion  of  the  foreigner?,  the  forma-  returned  to  the  method  of  Aristotle,  and 
lion  of  an  Italian  kingdom,  and  the  in-  appealed  to  the  teaching  of  experience 
troduction  of  constitutions  which  would  and  of  facts. — Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  MILK  IN  THE  (JOCO-NUT. 

Fob  many  centuries  the  occult  prob-  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  that  it "  has 

lem  how  to  account  for  the  milk  in  the  puzzled  the  philosophers  of  all  ages" 

coco-nut  has  awakened  the  profoundest  (for  Sanchoniathon  was  certainly  igno- 

interest  alike  of  ingenious  infancy  and  rant  of  the  very  existence  of  that  deli- 

of  maturer    scientific  age.     Though  it  cious  juice,  and  Manetho  doubtless  went 

cannot  be  truthfully  affirmed  of  it,  as  of  to  his  grave  without  ever  having  tasted 

the  cosmogony  or  creation  of  the  world,  it  fresh  from  the  nut  under  a  trapical.      1 
New  SlMB.— Vol.  XXXIX..  No.  5  4*  Digtized  by^iOOglC 
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veranda),  yet  it  may  be  safely  asserled  mystenous  name  of  copra  (which  most 
that  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  of  iis  have  seen  with  awe  desc/ibed  in 
philosopher  who  has  not  at  some  time  the  market  reports  as  "  firm"  or  "  weak, " 
or  other  of  his  life  meditated  upoathat  "receding"  or  "steady")  it  forms  the 
abstruse  question  is  unworthy  of  such  main  or  only  export  of  many  Oceanic 
an  exalted  name.  The  cosmogony  and  Islands,  and  is  largely  imported  into 
the  milk  in  the  coco-nut  are,  however,  this  realm  of  England,  where  the  thicker 
a  great  deal  closer  together  in  thought  portion  is  called  slearine,  and  used  fur 
than  Sanchoniathon  or  Munetho,  or  the  making  sundry  candles  with  fanciful 
rogue  who  quoted  them  so  glibly,  is  ever  names,  while  the  clear  oil  is  employed 
at  alt  likely,  in  his  wildest  moments,  to  for  burning  in  ordinary  lamps.  In  the 
have  imagined.  process  of  purification,  it  yields  glycer- 
The  coco-nut,  in  fact,  is  a  subject  me;  and  it  enters  largely  into  the  manu- 
well  deserving  of  the  most  sympathetic  facture  of  most  better-class  soaps.  The 
treatment  at  the  gentle  hands  of  grate-  fibre  that  surrounds  the  nut  makes  up 
ful  humanity.  No  other  plant  is  useful  the  other  mysterious  article  of  coro- 
to  us  in  so  many  diverse  and  remark-  merce  known  as  coir,  which  is  twisted 
able  manners.  It  has  been -truly  said  into  stout  ropes,  or  woven  into  coco- 
of  that  friend  of  man,  the  domestic  pig,  nut  matting  and  ordinary  doormats, 
that  he  is  all  good,  from  the  end  of  his  Brushes  and  brooms  are  also  made  of  it, 
snout  to  the  tip  of  his  tail ;  but  even  and  it  is  used,  not  always  in  the  most 
the  pig,  though  he  furnishes  us  with  so  'honest  fashion,  in  place  of  real  horse- 
many  necessaries  or  luxuries  —  from  hair,  in  stuffing  cushions.  The  shell, 
tooth-brushes  to  sausages,  from  hann  to  cut  in  half,  supplies  good  cups,  and 
lard,  from  pepsin  wine  to  pork  pies—  is  artistically  carved  by  the  Polynesians. 
does  not  nearly  approach,  in  the  multi-  Japanese  Hindoos,  and  other  benighted 
plicity  and  variety  of  his  virtues,  the  heathen,  who  have  not  learned  the 
all-sufficing  and  world-supplying  coco-  true  methods  of  civilized  machine- 
nut.  A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  there  made  shoddy  manufacture.  The  leaves 
are  as  many  useful  properties  in  the  serve  as  excellent  thatch  ;  on  the  flat 
coco-nut  palm  as  there  are  days  in  the  blades,  prepared  like  papyrus,  the 
year  ;  and  a  Polynesian  saying  tells  us  moat  famous  Buddhist  manuscripts 
that  the  man  who  plants  a  coco-nut  are  written;  the  long  mid  -  ribs  or 
plants  meat  and  drink,  hearth  and  home,  branches  (strictly  speaking,  the  leaf- 
vessels  and  clothing,  for  himseFf  and  his  stalks),  answer  admirably  for  rafters, 
children  after  him.  Like  the  great  Mr.  posts,  or  fencing;  the  ^brous  sheath 
Whiteley,  the  invaluable  palm-tree  might  at  the  base  is  a  remarkable  natural  im-_ 
modestly  advertise  itself  as  a  universal  itation  of  cloth,  employed  for  strainers,' 
provider.  The  solid  part  of  the  nut  wrappers,  and  native  hats  ;  while  the 
supplies  food  almost  alone  to  thou-  trunk,  or  stem,  passes  in  carpentry  un- 
sands  of  people  daily,  and  the  milk  der  the  name  of  porcupine  wood,  and 
serves  thero  for  drink,  thus  acting  as  an  produces  beautiful  effects  as  a  wonder- 
efticient  filter  to  the  water  absorbed  by  fully  colored  cabinet-maker's  material, 
(he  roots  in  the  most  polluted  or  mal-  These  are  only  a  few  selected  instances 
arious  regions.  If  you  tap  the  Hower-  out  of  the  innumerable  uses  of  the  coco- 
stalk  you  get  a  sweet  juice,  which   can  nut  palm. 

be  boiled  down    into  a  peculiar  sugar  Apart  even  from  the  manifold  merits 
called  (in  the  charming  dialect  of  com^bf  the  tree  that  bears  it,  the  milk  itself 

merce)  jaggery ;  or  it  can  be  fermented  has  many  and  great  claims  to  our  re- 

into  a  very  nasty  spirit  known  as  palm-  spect  and  esteem,  as  everybody  who  has 

wine,  toddy,  or  arrack  ;   or  it  can  be  ever  drunk  it  in  its  native  surroundings 

mixed  with   bitter  herbs  and  roots  to  will   enthusiastically   admit.     In    Eog- 

make  that  delectable  compound  "native  land,  to  be  sure,  the  white  milk  in  the 

beer."     It  you  squeeze  the  dry  nut  you  dry  nuts  is  a  very  poor  stuff,  sickly,  and^ 

get  coco-nut  oil,  which  is  as  good  as  strong- flavored,    and   rather    indigesti- 

lard  for  frying  when  fresh,  and  is  "an  ble.     But  in  the  tropics,  coco-nut  milk, 

excellent  substitute  for  butter  at  break-  or,  as  we  oftener  call  it  there,  coco-nut 

fast,"  op   tropical   tables.     Under    the  water,  is  a  very  different  and  vastly  supe- 
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rior  sort  of  beverage.  At  .eleven  o'clock  nut  water  is  the  deposition  of  the  nutty 
every  morning,  when  you  are  hot  and  part  around  the  side  of  the  shell ;  it  is, 
tired  with  the  day's  work,  your  black  so  to  speak,  the  mother  liquid,  from 
servant,  clad  from  head  lo  foot  in  his  which  the  harder  eatable  portion  is 
cool  clean  white  linen  suit,  brings  you  afterward  derived.  This  state  is  not 
in  a  tall  soda  glass  full  of  a  clear,  light  uncommon  in  embryo  seeds.  In  a  very 
r.rystal  liquid,  temptingly  displayed  young  pea,  for  example,  the  inside  is 
against  the  yellow  backe;roun<l  of  a  quite  watery,  and  only  the  outer  skin  is 
chased  Benares  brass-work  tray.  The  at  all  solid,  as  we  have  all  observed  when 
lump  of  ice  bobs  enticingly  up  and  green  peas  Rtst  come  into  season.  But 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  tumbler,  or  the  special  peculiarity  of  the  coco-nut 
■  clini;s  musically  against  the  edge  of  the  consists  in  the  fact  that  this  liquid  con- 
glass  as  he  carries  it  along-  You  take  dition  of  the  interior  continues  even 
the  cool  cup  thankfully  and  swallow  it  after  the  nut  is  ripe,  and  that  is  the  really 
down  at  one  long  draught;  fresh  as  a  curious  point  about  the  milk  in  the  coco* 
May  morning,  pure  as  an  English  hill-  nut  which  does  actually  need  accounting 
side  spring,  delicate  as — well,  as  coco-  for. 

nut  water.     None  but  itself  can  be  its  In  order  to  understand  it  one  ought  to 

parallel.     It  is  certainly  the  most  deli>  examine  a  coco-nut  in  the  act  of  bud- 

cious,  dainty,  transparent,  crystal  drink  ding,  and  to  do  this  it  is  by  no  means 

ever  invented.     How  did  it  get  there,  necessary  to  visit  the  West  Indies  or  the 

and  what  is  it  for  ?  Pacific  Islands ;  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 

In  the  early  green  stage  at  which  co-  ask  a  Covent  Garden  fruit  salesman  to 

co-nnts  are  generally  picked  for  house-  get  you  a  few  "  growers."     On  the  voy- 

hold  use  in  the  tropics  the  shell  hasn't  age    to    England,  a  certain    number  of 

yet  soiiditied  into  a  hard  stony  coat,  but  precocious  coco-nuts,  stimulated  by  the 

still  remains  quite    soft  enough  to  be  congenial   warmth   and  damp   of  most 

readily  cut  through  with  a  sharp  table  shipholds,  usually  begin  to  sprout  before 

knife — just    like  young  walnuts  picked  their  lime  ;  and  these  waste  nuts  are  sold  ' 

for    pickling.     If   you  cut    one    across  by  the  dealers  at  a  low  rate  to  East  End 

white  it  is  in  this  unsophisticated  state,  it  children    and    inquiring  botanists.     An 

is  easy  enough  to  see  the  arrangement  examination  of  a  "grower"  very   soon 

of  the  interior,  and  the  part  borne  by  convinces  one  what  is  the  use  of  the  milk 

the  milk  in  the  development  and  growth  in  the  coco-nut. 

of  the  mature  nut.     The  ordinary  trop-  It  must  be  duly  borne  in  mind,  to  be- 

ical  way  of  opening  coco-nuts  for  table,  gin  with,  that  the  prime  end  and  object 

indeed,  is  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  of  the  nut  is  not  to  be  eaten  raw  by  the 

shell  and  rind  in  successive  slices,  at  ingeuious  monkey,  or  to  be  converted 

the  end  where  the  three  pores  are  situat-  by  lordly  man  into  coco-nut  biscuits,  or 

ed.  until  you   reach   the   level   of.  the  coco-nut  pudding,  but  simply  and  solely 

water,  which  fills  up  the  whole  interior,  to  reproduce  the  coco-nut  p^m  in  suffi- 

The  nutty  part  around  the  inside  of  the  cient    numbers    to   future    generations. 

shell  is  then  extremely  soft  and  jelly-  For  this  purpose  the  nut  has  slowly  ac- 

like,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  eaten  with  quired  by  natural  selection  a  number  of 

a  spoon  :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  protective  defences  against  its  numerous 

few  people  ever  do  eat  the  flesh  at  all.  enemies,  which  serve  to  guard  it  admir- 

After  their  first  few  months  in  the  trop-  ably  in  the  native  state  from  almost  all 

ics,  they  lose  the  taste  for  this  compara-  possible  animal  depredators.     First  of 

lively    indigestible    part,   and    confine  all,  the  actual  nut  or  seed  itself  consists 

themselves  entirely  (like   patients   at  a  of  a  tiny  embryo  plant,  placed  just  inside 

German  spa)  to  drinking  the  water.     A  the  softest  of  the  three  pores  or  pits  at 

young  coco-nut  is  thus  seen  to  consist,  the  end  of  the  shell,  and  surrounded  by 

first  of  a  green  outer   skin,  then  of  a  avastquantityof  nutritiouspulp,  deslin- 

fibrous  coat,  which  afterward  becomes  ed  to  feed  and  support  it  during  its  ear- 

the   hair,  and  next  of  a  harder  shell  liest  unprotected  days,  if  not  otherwise 

which  finally  gets  quite  woody  ;  while  diverted    by  man  or   monkey.     But    as 

inside  all  comes  the  actual  seed  or  un-  whatever  feeds  a  young  plant  will  also 

ripe  nut  itself.     The  office  of  the  coco-  feed  an  animal,  and  as  many  ^Animals    1 
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betray  a  felonious  desire  to  appropriate  closed  by  a  slight  film  or  very  thin  shell, 
to  their  own  wicked  ends  the  food-stuffs  which  can  be  easily  bored  through  with 
laid  up  by  the  palm  for  the  useof  itsown  a  pocket-knife,  so  as  to  let  the  milk  run 
seedling,  the  coco-nut  has  been  com-  off  before  cracking  the  shell.  So  much 
pelled  to  inclose  this  particularly  large  we  have  all  learned  during  our  ardent 
and  rich  kernel  in  a  very  solid  and  de-  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge  on  half-holi- 
fensive  shell.  And,  once  more,  since  the  days  in  early  life.  But  we  probably  then 
palm  grows  at  a  very  great  height  from  failed  V>  observe  that  just  opposite  this 
the  ground — I  have  seen  them  up  to  soft  hole  lies  a  small  roundish  knob,  em- 
ninety  feet  in  favorable  circumstances  bedded  in  the  pulp  or  eatable  portion, 
— this  shell  stands  a  very  good  chance  which  knob  is  in  fact  the  embryo  palm 
of  getting  broken  in  tumbling  to  the  or  seedling,  for  whose  ultimate  benefit 
earth,  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  the  whole  arrangement  (in  brown  and 
surround  it  with  a  mass  of  soft  and  yield-  green)  has  been  invented.  That  is  very 
ing  fibrous  material,  which  breaks  its  much  the  way  with  man  :  be  notices 
fall,  and  acts  as  a  buffer  to  it  when  it  what  concerns  his  own  appetite,  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soil  beneath,  omits  all  the  really  important  parts  of 
So  many  protections  has  the  coco-nut  the  whole  subject.  IfV  think  the  use  of 
gradually  devised  for  itself  by  the  con-  the  hole  is  to  let  out  the  milk  ;  but  the 
tinuous  survival  of  the  best  adapted  nut  knows  ihat  its  real  object  is  to  let 
among  numberless  and  endless  sponta-  out  the  seedhng.  The  knob  grows  out 
ncous  variations  of  all  its  kind  in  past  at  last  into  the  young  piantlet,  and  it  is 
time.  by  means  of  the  soft  hole  that  it  makes 
Now,  when  the  coco-nut  has  actually  iis  escape  through  the  shell  to  the  air  and 
reached  the  ground  at  last,  and  proceeds  the  sunshine  which  it  seeks  without. 
to  sprout  in  the  spot  where  chance  (pei-  This  brings  us  really  down  at  last  to 
haps  in  the  bodily  shape  of  a  disappoint-  the  true  raison  d'itrc  for  the  milk  in  the 
ed  monkey)  has  chosen  to  cast  it,  these  coco-nut.  As  the  seed 'or  kernel  cannot 
numerous  safeguards  and  solid  envel-  easily  get  at  much  water  from  outside, 
opes  naturally  begin  to  prove  decided  it  has  a  good  supply  of  water  laid  up  for 
nuisances  to  the  embryo  within.  It  it  ready  beforehand  within  its  own  en- 
starts  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  circling  shell.  The  mother  liquid  from 
being  hermetically  sealed  wiihin  a  solid  which  the  pulp  or  nutty  part  has  been 
wooden  shell,  so  that  no  water  can  pos-  deposited  remains  in  the  centre,  as 
sibly  get  at  it  to  aid  it  as  most  other  the  milk,  till  the  tiny  embryo  begins  to 
seeds  are  aided  in  the  process  of  germi-  sprout.  As  soon  as  it  does  so,  the  little 
nation.  Fancy  yourself  a  seed-pea,  anx-  knob  which  was  at  first  so  very  small 
ious  to  sprout,  but  coated  all  round  with  enlarges  rapidly  and  absorbs  the  water, 
a  hard  covering  of  impermeable  sealing-  till  it  grows  out  into  a  big  spongy  cellu- 
wax,  and  you  will  be  in  a  position  faint-  lar  mass,  which  at  last  almost  fills  up  the 
ly  to  appreciate  (he  unfortunate  predica-  entire  shell.  At  the  same  time,  its  other 
ment  of  a  grower  coco-nut.  Natural  se-  end  pushes  ils  way  out  through  the  soft 
lection,  however — S!a^X  dtus  tx  machtna  hole,  and  then  gives  birth  to  a  growing 
,  of  modern  science,  which  can  perform  bud  at  the  top — the  future  stem  and 
such  endless  wonders,  if  only  you  give  leaves — and  to  a  number  of  long  threads 
it  time  enough  to  work  in  and  variations  beneath — the  future  roots.  Meanwhile, 
enough  to  work  upon — natural  selection  the  spongy  mass  inside  begins  gradually 
has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  unhappy  to  absorb  all  the  nutty  part,  using  up 
plant  by  leaving  it  a  iittle  hole  at  the  its  oils  and  starches  for  the  purpose  of 
top  of  the  shell,  out  of  which  it  can  push  feeding  the  young  plant  above,  until  it 
its  feathery  green  head  without  dithculty.  is  of  an  age  to  expand  its  leaves  to  the 
Everybody  knows  that  if  you  look  at  the  open  tropical  sunlight  and  shift  for  itself 
sharp  end  of  a  coco-nut  you  will  see  in  the  struggle  for  life.  It  seems  at 
three  little  brown  pits  or  depressions  on  first  sight  very  hard  to  understand  how 
its  surface.  Must  people  also  know  any  tissue  so  solid  as  the  pulp  of  coco- 
that  two  of  these  are  firmly  stopped  up  nut  can  be  thus  softened  and  absorbed 
(for  a  reason  to  which  I  shall  presently  without  any  visible  cause;  but  in  the 
recur),  but  that  the  third  one  is  only  subtle    chemistry  of  living^veKCtalioD 
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such  a  transformation  is  comparatively  experience  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  only 
simple  and  easy  to  perform.  Nature  son  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house,  set  up 
sometimes  works  much  greater  miracles  in  life  with  a  good  capital  to  begin  upon, 
than  this  in  the  same  way  :  for  example,  than  to  be  one  of  a  poor  family  of  thir- 
whal  is  called  vegetable  ivory,  a  sub-  teen  needy  and  unprovided  children, 
stance  so  solid  that  it  can  be  carved  or  Now,  the  coco-nuts  are  descended 
turned  only  with  great  difficulty,  is  really  from  a  great  tribe— the  palms  and  lilies 
the  kerneKof  another  palm-nut,  allied  to  — which  have  as  their  main  distingnish- 
the  coco-palm,  and  its  very  stony  parti-  ing  peculiarity  the  arrangement  of  parts 
cles  are  all  similarly  absorbed  during  in  their  flowers  and  fruits  by  threes  each, 
genoination  by  the  dissolving  power  of  For  example,'^  in  the  most  typical  flowers 
the  young  seedling.  of  this  great  group,  there  are  three  ^reen 
Why,  however,  has  the  coco-nut  three  outer  calyx-pieces,  three  bright-colored 
pores  at  the  top  instead  of  one,  and  why  petals,  three  long  outer  stamens,  three 
are  two  out  of  the  three  so  carefully  and  short  inner  stamens,  three  valves  to  the 
firmly  sealed  up?  The  explanation  of  capsule,  and  three  seeds  or  three  rows 
this  strange  peauliarlty  is  only  to  be  of  seeds  in  each  fruit.  Many  palms  still 
found  in  the  ancestral  history  of  the  keeppretty  well  to  this  primitive  arrange- 
coco-nut  kind.  Most  nuts,  indeed,  start  ment,  but  a  few  of  them  which  have 
ill  their  earlier  stage  as  if  they  meant  to  specially  protected  or  highly  developed 
produce  two  or  nfore  seeds  each  ;  but  as  fruits  or  nuts  have  lost  in  their  later 
they  ripen,  all  the  seeds  except  one  be*  stages  the  threefold  disposition  in  the 
coroe  abortive.  The  almond,  for  exam-  fruit,  and  possess  only  one  seed,  often 
pie,  has  in  the  flower  two  seeds  or  ker-  a  very  large  one.  There  is  no  belter 
nels  to  each  nut ;  but  in  the  ripe  state  and  more  typical  nut  in  the  whole  world 
there  is  generally  only  one,  though  occa-  thap  a  coco-nut — that  is  to  say,  from 
sionally  we  find  an  almond  with  two —  our' present  point  of  view  at  least,  though 
a  philipoena,  as  we  commonly  call  it —  the  fear  of  that  awful  person,  the  botan- 
jusl  to  keep  in  memory  the  original  a r-  ical  Smelfungus,  compels  me  to  add 
rangement  of  its  earlier  ancestors.  The  that  this  is  not  quite  technically  true, 
reason  for  this  is  that  plants  whose  fruits  Smelfungus,  indeed,  would  insist  up- 
havc  no  special  protection  for  their  seeds  on  it  that  the  coco-nut  is  not  a  nut  at 
are  obliged  to  produce  a  great  many  of  all,  and  would  thrill  us  with  the  delight- 
them  at  once,  in  order  that  one  seed  in  ful  ioforraalion,  .innocently  conveyed  in 
a  thousand  may  finally  survive  the  on-  that  delicious  dialect  of  which  he  is  so 
slaughts  of  their  Argus-eyed  enemies  ;  great  a  master,  that  it  is  really  '  a  drupa- 
but  when  they  learn  to  protect  them-  ceous  fruit  with  a  fibrous  mesocarp.' 
selves  by  hard  coverings  from  birds  and  Still,  in  spite  of  Smelfungus  with  his 
beasts,  they  can  dispense  with  some  of  nice  hair-splitting  distinctions,  it  remains 
these  supernumerary  seeds,  and  put  true  that  humanity  at  large  will  srill  call 
more  nutriment  into  each  one  of  those  a  nut  a  nut,  and  that  the  coco-nut  is  the 
that  Ihey  still  retain.  Compare,  for  ex-  highest  known  development  of  the  pccul- 
ample,  the  innumerable  small  round  iar  nutty  tactics.  It  has  the  largest  and 
scedlets  of  the  poppy-head  with  the  sol-  most  richly-stored  seed  of  any  known 
itary  large  and  richly-stored  seed  of  (he  plant ;  and  this  seed  is  surrounded  by 
walnut,  or  the  tiny  black  specks  of  mus-  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  unmanage- 
tard  and  cress  with  the  single  compact  able  of  any  known  shells.  Hence  the 
and  well-filled  seed  of  the  filbert  and  the  coco-nut  has  readily  been  able  to  dis- 
acom.  To  the  very  end,  however,  most  pense  with  the  three  kernels  which  each 
nuts  begin  in  the  flower  as  if  they  meant  nut  used  in  its  earlier  and  less  developed 
to  produce  a  whole  capsuleful  of  small  days  to  produce.  But  though  the  palm 
unstored  and  unprotected  seeds,  like  has  thus  taken  to  reducing  the  number 
their  original  ancestors ;  it  is  only  at  of  its  seeds  in  each  fruit  to  the  lowest 
the  last  moment  that  they  recollect  them-  possible  point  consistent  with  its  contin- 
selves,  suppress  all  their  ovules  except  ued  existence  at  all,  it  still  goes  on  re- 
one,  and  store  that  one  with  all  the  best  taining  many  signs  of  its  ancient  three- 
and  oiliest  food-stuffs  at  their  disposal,  fold  arrangement.  The  ancestral  and 
The  nuts,  in  fact,  have  learned  by  long  most  deeply  ingrainet^  If^hij^^  |^p(sf4Jpa|(^ 
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the  earlier  stages ;  it  is  only  in  the  ma-  for  coco-nuts  are  essentially  shore-loving 
ture  form  that  the  Uter  acquired  habits  trees,  and  thrive  best  in  the  immediate 
begin  fully  to  predominate.  Even  so  our  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  Among  the 
own  boys  pass  through  an  essentially  sav-  fallen  nuts,  the  clumsy-looking  thief  of  a 
age  childhood  of  ogres  and  fairies,  bows  crab  ;his  appropriate  Latin  name  is  Bir- 
and  arrows,  sugai-plums  and  barbaric  gus  latrd)  makes  great  and  dreaded 
nursery  tales,  as  well  as  a  romantic  boy  havoc.  To  assist  him  in  his  unlawful 
hood  of  mediaeval  chivalry  and  advent-  object  he  has  developed  a  pair  of  front 
ure,  before  they  sieady  down  into  that  legs,  with  specially  strong  and  heavy 
crowning  glory  of  our  race,  the  solid,  claws,  supplemented  by  a  last  or  tail-end 
sober,  matter- of'f act,  commercial  Brit-  pair  armed  only  with  very  narrow  and 
ish  Philistine.  Hence  the  coco-nut  in  slender  pincers.  He  subsists  entirely 
its  uDstripped  state  is  roughly  triangular  upon  a  coco-nut  diet.  Setting  to  work 
in  form,  its  angles  answering  to  the  sep-  upon  a  big  fallen  nut — with  the  husk  on, 
arate  three  fruits  of  simpler  palms  ;  and  coco-nuts  measure  in  the  raw  state  about 
it  has  three  pits  or  weak  places  in  the  twelve  inches  the  long  way — he  tears  off 
shell,  through  which  the  embryos  of  the  all  the  coarse  fibre  bit  by  bit,  and  gets 
three  original  kernels  used  to  force  their  down  at  last  to  the  hard  shell.  Then  he 
way  out.  But  as  only  one  of  them  is  hammers  away  with  his  heavy  claw  on 
now  needed,  that  one  alone  is  left  soft ;  the  softest  eye-hole  till  he  has  pounded 
the  other  two,  which  would  be  merely  a  an  opening  right  through  it.  This  done 
source  of  weakness  to  the  plant  if  un-  he  twists  round  his  body  so  as  lo  turn 
protected,  are  covered  in  the  existing  his  back  upon  the  coco-nut  he  is  operat- 
nut  by  harder  shell.  Doubtless  they  ing  upon  (crabs  are  never  famous  either 
serve  in  part  to  deceive  the  too  inquisi-  for  good  manners  or  gracefulness)  and 
tive  monkey  or  other  enemy,  who  prob-  proceeds  awkwardly  but  effectually  to 
ably  concludes  that  if  one  of  the  pHs  is  extract  all  the  whi>e  kernel  or  pulp 
bard  and  impermeable,  the  other  two  through  the  breach  with  his  narrow  pair 
are  so  hkewise.  of  hind  pincers.  Like  ntan,  too,  (he 
Though  I  have  now,  I  hope,  satisfac-  robber-crab  knows  the  value  of  the  out- 
torily  accounted  for  the  milk  in  the  coco-  er  husk  as  well  as  of  the  eatable  nut  it- 
nut,  and  incidentally  for  some  other  self,  for  he  collects  the  fibre  in  surpris- 
matters  in  its  economy  as  well,  I  am  ing  quantities  to  line  his  burrow  and  lies 
loath  to  leave  the  young  seedling  whom  upon  it,  the  clumsy  sybarite,  for  a  luxu- 
I  have  brought  so  far  on  his  way,  to  the  rious  couch.  Alas,  however,  for  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  winds  and  storms  helplessness  of  crabs  and  the  rapacity 
and  tropical  animals,  some  of  whom  are  and  cunning  of  all -appropriating  roan  ! 
extremely  fond  of  his  juicy  and  delicate  The  spoilsport  Malay  digs  up  the  nest 
shoots.  '  Indeed,  the  growing  point  or  for  the  sake  of  the  5bre  it  contains, 
bud  of  most  palms  is  a  very  pleasant  which  spares  him  the  trouble  of  picking 
succulent  vegetable,  and  one  kind — the  junk  on  his  own  account,  and  then  he 
West  Indian  ■  mountain  cabbage — de-  eats  the  industrious  crab  who  has  laid  it 
serves  a  better  and  more  justly  descrip-  all  up,  while  he  melts  down  the  great 
tive  name,  for  it  is  really  much  more  like  lump  of  fat  under  the  robber's  capacious 
seakale  or  asparagus.  I  shall  try  to  fol-  tail,  and  sometimes  gets  from  it  as  much 
low  our  young  seedling  on  in  life,  there-  as  a  good  quart  of  what  may  be  pracli- 
fore,  so  as  to  give,  while  I  am  about  it,  cally  considered  as  limpid  coco-nut  oil. 
a  fairly  comprehensive  and  complete  bi-  Sic  vos  turn  veMs  is  certainly  the  roelaa- 
ography  of  a  single  flourishing  coco-nut  choly  refrain  of  all  natural  history.  The 
palm.  coco-nut  palm  intends  the  oil  for  the 
Beginning,  then,  with  the  fall  of  the  nourishment  of  its  own  seedling ;  the 
nut  from  the  parent-tree,  the  troubles  of  crab  feloniously  appropriates  it  and 
the  future  palm  confront  it  at  once  in  stores  it  up  under  his  capacious  tail  for 
the  shape  of  the  nut-eating  crab.  This  future  personal  use  ;  the  Malay  steals  it 
evil-disposed  crustacean  is  common  again  from  the  thief  for  his  own  pur- 
around  the  sea-coast  of  the  eastern  trop-  poses;  and  ten  to  one  the  Dutch  or 
ical  islands,  which  is  also  the  region  English  merchant  beguiles  it  from  hint 
mainly  affected  by  the  coco-nut  palm  ;     with  sized  calico  or  poisoned  J 
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transmits  it  to  Earope,  where  it  serves  which  the  tall  graceful  stem  begins  to 
-  to  lighten  our  nights  and  assist  at  our  rise  lapidly  into  the  open  air.  In  this 
matutinal  tub,  to  point  a  moral  and  condition  it  may  be  literally  said  to  make 
adorn  the  present  tsde.  the  tropics— those  fallacious  tropics,  I 
If,  however,  our  coco-nut  is  lucky  mean,  of  painters  and  poets,  of  Enoch 
enough  to  escape  the  robber-crabs,  the  Arden  and  of  Locksley  Hall.  You  may 
pigs,  and  the  monkeys,  as  well  as  to  observe  that  whenever  an  artist  wants 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  man,  and  to  make  a  tropical  picture,  he  puts  a 
being  converted  into  the  copra  of  com-  group  of  coco-nut  palms  in  the  fore- 
merce,  or  sold  from  a  coslermonger's  ground,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Vou  see 
barrow  in  the  chilly  streets  of  ungenial  (here's  no  deception  ;  these  are  the  gen- 
London  at  a  penny  a  slice,  it  may  very  uine  unadulterated  tropics."  But  as  to 
probably  succeed  in  germinating  after  painting  the  tropics  without  the  palms, 
the  fashion  I  have  already  described,  and  he  might  just  as  well  think  of  painting 
pushing  up  its  head  through  the  sur-  the  desert  without  the  camels.  At  eight 
rounding  foliage  to  the  sunlight  above,  or  ten  years  old  the  tree  flowers,  bear- 
As  a  rule,  the  coco-nut  has  been  drop-  ing  blossoms  of  the  ordinary  palm  type, 
ped  by  its  mother  tree  on  the  sandy  soil  degraded  likenesses  of  the  lilies  and 
of  a  sea-beach  ;  and  this  is  the  spot  it  yuccas,  greenish  and  inconspicuous,  but 
best  loves,  and  where  it  grows  to  the  visited  by  insects  for  the  sake  of  (heir 
stateliest  height.  Sometimes,  however,  pollen.  The  flower,  however,  is  feitil- 
it  falls  into  the  sea  itself,  and  then  the  ized  by  the  wind,  which  carries  the  pol- 
toose  husk  buoys  it  up,  so  that  it  floats  ten  grains  from  one  bunch  of  blossoms 
away  bravely  till  it  is  cast  by  the  waves  to  another.  Then  the  nuts  gradually 
upon  some  distant  coral  reef  or  desett  swell  out  to  an  enormous  size,  and  ripen 
island.  It  is  this  power  of  floating  and  fvery  slowly,  even  under  the  brilliant 
surviving  a  long  voyage  that  has  dispers-  tropical  sun.  (T  will  admit  that  the 
ed  the  coco-nut  so  widely  among  ocean-  tropics  are  hot,  though  in  other  respects 
ic  islands,  where  so  few  plants  are  gen-  I  hold  them  to  be  arrant  impostors,  like 
erally  to  be  found.  Indeed,  on  many  that  precocious  American  youth  who 
atolls  or  isolated  reefs  (For  example,  on  announce  don  his  tenth  birthday  that  in 
Keeling  Island)  it  is  the  only  tree  or  his  opinion  life  wasn't  all  that  it  was 
shrub  that  grows  in  any  quantity,  and  on  cracked  up  10  be.)  But  the  worst  thing 
it  the  pigs,  the  poultry,  the  ducks,  and  about  the  coco-nut  palm,  the  missionaries 
the  land-crabs  of  the  place  entirely  sub-  always  say,  is  the  fatal  fact  that  when 
sist.  In  any  case,  wherever  it  happens  once  fairly  started,  it  goes  on  bearing  ,' 
to  strike,  the  young  coco  nut  sends  up  fruit  uninterruptedly  for  forty  years, 
at  first  a  fine  tosette  of  big  spreading  Thisis  very  immnral  and  wrongoftheitl- 
Icaves,  not  raised  as  afterward  on  a  tail  conditioned  tree,  because  it  encourages 
stem,  but  springing  direct  from  the  the  idyllic  Polynesian  to  lie  under  the 
ground  in  a  wide  circle,  something  like  palms  all  day  long,  cooling  his  limbs 
a  very  big  and  graceful  fern.  In  this  in  the  sea  occasionally,  sporting  with 
eaily  stage  nothing  can  be  more  beauti-  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  or  with  the  lan- 
ful  or  more  essentially  tropical  in  ap-  gles  of  Nesra's  hair,  and  wailing  for  the 
pearance  than  a  plantation  of  young  co-  nuts  to  drop  down  in  due  time,  when 
co-nuts.  Their  long  feathery  leaves  he  ought  (according  to  European  no- 
spreading  out  in  great  clumps  from  the  tions)  to  be  killing  himself  with  hard 
buried  slock,  and  waving  with  lithe  work  under  a  blazing  sky,  raising  cotton, 
motion  before  the  strong  sea-breeze  of  sugar,  indigo,  and  coffee,  for  the  imme- 
the  Indies,  are  the  very  embodiment  of  diate  benefit  of  the  white  merchant,  and 
those  deceptive  ideal  tropics  which,  alas,  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  British 
are  to  be  found  in  actual  reality  nowhere  public.  It  doesn't  enforce  habits  of 
on  earth  save  in  the  artificial  palm  steady  industry  and  perseverance,  the 
houses  at  Kew,  and  (he  Casino  Gardens  good  missionaries  say  ;  it  doesn't  induce 
at  too  entrancing  Monte  Carlo.  the  native  to  feel  that  burning  desire  for 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  Manchester  piece-goods  and  the  other 
young  palms  must  be  well  watered,  and  blessings  of  civilization  which  ought 
the  soil  around    them    opened;    after  properly  to  accompany  the  prtyiagaJtiaD^I.. 
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oF  the  missionary  in  foreign  parts.  You  have  been  developed  in  ourselves  at  all, 
stick  your  nut  in  the  sand  ;  you  sit  by  a  and  we  might  be  lazily  picking  copra  off 
few  years  and  watch  it  growing  ;  you  pick  our  own  coco-nut  palms,  to  this  day,  to 
up  the  ripe  fruits  as  ihey  fall  from  the  export  in  return  for  the  piece-goods  of 
tree  ;  and  you  sell  them  at  last  for  illim-  some  Arctic  Manchester  situated  some- 
itable  red  clolh  to  the  Manchester  piece-  where  about  the  north  of  Spitzbergen  or 
goods  merchant.  Nothing  could  be  more  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
simple  or  more  saiisfaciory.  And  yet  Even  as  thingsstandatthepresentday. 
it  is  diflicult  to  see  the  precise  moral  dis-  however,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  use 
linction  between  the  owner  of  a  coco-nut  we  modem  Englishmen  now  make  in  our 
grove  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  own  houses  of  (his  far  Eastern  nut,  whose 
owner  of  a  coal-mine  or  a  big  estate  in  very  name  still  bears  upon  its  face  the 
commercial  England.  Each  lounges  impress  of  its  originally  savage  origin. 
decorously  through  life  after  his  own  From  morning  to  night  we  never  leave 
fashion  ;  only  the  one  lounges  in  a  Rus-  off  being  indebted  to  it.  We  wash  with 
sia  leather  chair  at  a  club  in  Pall  Mall,  it  as  old  brown  Windsor  or  glycerine 
while  the  other  lounges  in  a  nice  soft  dust-  soap  the  moment  we  leave  our  beds, 
heap  beside  a  rolling  surf  in  Tahiti  or  We  walk  across  our  passages  on  the  mats 
the  Hawaiian  archipelago.  made  from  its  fibre.  We  snreep  our 
Curiously  enough,  at  a  little  distance  rooms  with  its  brushes,  and  wipe  our 
from  the  sandy  levels  or  alluvial  Hats  of  feet  on  it  as  we  enter  our  doors.  As 
the  seashore,  the  sea-loving  coco-nut  will  rope,  it  ties  up  our  trunks  and  packages  ; 
not  bring  its  nuis  to  perfection.  It  wilt  in  the  hands  of  the  housemaid  it  scrubs 
grow,  indeed,  but  it  will  not  thrive  or  our  floors ;  or  else,  woven  into  coarse 
fruit  in  due  season.  On  the  coast-line  cloth,  it  acts  as  a  covering  for  bales  and 
of  Southern  India,  immense  groves  oft  furniture  sent  by  rail  or  steamboat, 
coco-nuts  fringe  the  shore  for  miles  and  The  confectioner  undermines  our  diges- 
miles  together  ;  and  in  some  pails,  as  in  tion  in  early  life  with  coco-nut  candy  ; 
Travancore,  ihey  form  the  chief  agricult-  the  cook  tempts  us  later  on  with  coco- 
ural  staple  of  ihe  whole  country,  nut  cake  ;  and  Messrs.  Huntley  & 
"  The  State  haii  hence  facetiously  been  Palmer  cordially  invite  us  to  complete 
called  Coconutcore,"  says  its  historian  ;  the  ruin  with  coco-nut  biscuits.  We 
which  charmingly  illustrates  the  true  anoint  our  chapped  hands  with  one  of 
Anglo-Indian  notion  of  what  constitutes  its  preparations  after  washing  ;  and 
facetiousness,  and  ought  to  stiike  the  grease  the  wheels  of  our  carriages  with 
last  nail  into  the  coffin  of  a  coQipelitive  another  to  make  them  run  smoothly, 
examination  system.  A  good  tree  in  full  Finally  we  use  the  oil  to  bum  in  our 
bearing  should  pioduce  120  coco-nuts  reading  lampj,  and  light  ourselves  at 
in  a  season  ;  so  that  a  very  small  grove  last  to  bed  with  stearine  candles.  Al- 
is  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  respecta-  together,  an  amateur  census  of  a  single 
ble  family  in  decency  and  comfort.  Ah,  small  English  cottage  results  in  Ihe  slart- 
what  a  mistake  the  English  climate  ling  discovery  that  it  contains  twenty- 
made  when  it  left  off  its  primitive  warmth  seven  distinct  articles  which  owe  their 
of  the  tertiary  period,  and  got  chilled  by  origin  in  one  way  or  another  to  Ihe  coco- 
the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Glacial  epoch  nut  palm.  And  yet  we  affect  in  our 
down  to  its  present  misty  and  dreary  black  ingratitude  to  despise  the  question 
wheat-growing  condition.  If  it  were  not  of  the  milk  in  the  coco-nut. — Ct>rn/dlt 
for  that,  those  odious  habits  of  steady  Magazine. 
industry  and  perseverance  might  never 
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Time  was  when  dynatnite  seemed  like-  side  the  Muscovite  Empire,  except  the 

ly  to  remain  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  innocent    industrial    one  of  exploding 

Russian  revolutionists — that  is  to  say,  of  mines.      But   in   the  last  year  or  two 

Nihilists— and  to  have  no  function  out-  events  have  occurred,  now/^in  (me  plan 
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and  now  in  another,  which  makes  this  the  causes  of  Russian  terrorism— con- 
supposition  questionable.  In  France,  sidering  them  impartially  and  as  far  as 
in  Belgium,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  even  possible  c^jectively,  not  as  a  political 
in  England,  there  have  been  explosions  tendency,  but  as  historical  facts,  the  in- 
of  dynamite,  of  which  the  aim  has  been  evilable  and  fatal  result  of  special  cir- 
by  DO  means  industrial  ;  and  hardly  a  cumstances  ;  by  studying  which  we  n^y 
week  passes  wilhout  newspaper  reports  perhaps  come  to  understand  the  condi- 
of  the  arrest  of  this  person  or  that  tor  tions  of  terrorism  in  general,  and  so 
carryinK  dynamite  or  bombs,  or  of  the  qualify  ourselves  to  form  an  opinion 
discovery  of  a  d^pdt  of  these  infernal  upon  the  terrorism  of  the  present  anar- 
subsiances.  It  is  true  that  the  acts  of  chy. 
terrorism  committed  in  Europe  have  j 
not  as  yet  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  ow- 
ing to  the  manifest  want  of  organization  That  which  surprises  and  perplexes 
in  their  preparation,  the  inexperience  all  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
shown  in  their  execution,  and  the  defect  so-called  Nihilists,  is  the  incomprehensi- 
of  concerted  plan  by  which  they  are  all  ble  contrast  between  their  terrible  and- 
characterizcd.  They  are  isolated  at-  sanguinary  methods  and  their  humane 
tempts,  evidently  conceived  and  carried  and  enlightened  ideals  of  social  progress  : 
out  by  single  individuals  or  by  small  a  contrast  that  is  suggested  most  forci- 
groups,  and  may  be  regarded  as  experi-  bly  by  their  personal  qualities.  For, 
mcnts  in  the  use  of  dynamite  rather  whenever  these  men  come  actually  be- 
ihan  as  political  acts  ;  for  in  most  cases  fore  the  eyes  of  the  public,  every  un- 
it has  been  equally  impossible  to  dis-  prejudiced  and  independent  observer  is 
cover  the  individuals  against  whom  they  forced  to  recognize  that,  instead  of  the 
have  been  directed  and  the  class  it  has  ferocious  monsters  their  acts  would  sug- 
beeo  proposed  to  intimidate.  gest,  they  are  in  fact  men  of  the  gentlest 
But  may  not  this  aspect  of  the  mat-  disposition,  evidently  inspired  by  unsel- 
ter  change  with  time  ?  The  first  step  fish  love  for  their  country,  and,  more 
has  been  achieved,  and  it  involves  often  than  not,  well-educated,  relined, 
much:  to  the  acts  mentioned  above,  and  belonging  to  the  best  society.  How 
the  significance  of  a  policy  has  been  im-  is  it  then,  that  men  of  this  sort,  not  only 
puted  ;  dynamite  has  become  the  ac-  commit  so  many  deeds  of  blood,  but  de- 
credited  symbol  of  anarchy,  the  banner  fend  them,  and  proclaim  them  openly 
of  the  extreme  revolutionary  party,  as  fair  means  of  political  warfare? 
And  for  a  certain  class  of  minds,  ex-  This  ia  the  peremptory  question  that 
treme  parties  will  always  have  peculiar  every  historian  of  the  revolutionary 
attractions.  Wilt  it  not  be  possible  for  movement  in  Russia  has  to  answer, 
all  revolutionary  spirits  who,  have  re-  And  accordingly  each  one  in  turn  first 
sorted  to  courses  of  destruction  and  approaches  the  phenomena  of  terrorism 
violence,  to  unite  themselves  under  this  from  a  psychological  point  ol  view,  and 
baoDer  in  a  single  organization  of  a  pru-  shows  how  this  apparent  contradic 
dent  and  far-seeing  character,  which  shall  tion  is  explained  by  the  conduct  of  the 
give  a  terrible  concentration  to  these  Government  toward  the  Socialists.  On 
hitherto  disconnected  acts  ?  Tt  is  not  nee-  this  point  it  maybe  said  that  there  is 
essary  to  look  far  in  order  to  find  the  but  one  opinion  among  competent  judg- 
country  in  which  all  this  has  already  es;  all,  without  distinction  of  party, 
happened.  The  spectre  of  Russian  ter-  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  ihe  Nihil- 
rorisra   rises    before  eyes  dilated  with  ists. 

panic,  and  forces  upon  us  Ihe  question  When  a  Government  considers  all 
— are  the  bombs  and  explosives  of  ihe  thingspermittedagainst  a  particular  sec- 
Europeanterroristsmerety extravagances  lion  of  its  subjects,  and  hunts  them 
of  a  few  hot  heads,  or  are  we  on  the  eve  down  like  wild  beasts  without  mercy  and 
of  a  new  era  in  the  revolutionary  move-  without  truce,  the  persecuted  body  are, 
ment  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  ques-  ipso  facto,  absolved  from  all  civil  obliga- 
tion, and,  what  is  more  important,  to  tions.  The  social  pact  ceases  to  exist 
put  the  reader  in  a  position  to  answer  it  for  them,  and  unable  to  put  themselves 
for  himself,  we  propose  to  pass  in  review  under  the  protection  of  the  civil  Uw  (he«^|r> 
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are  constrained  to  appeal  to  the  natural  gle  fur  liberty  in  Russia  is  but  a  reflec- 

instinci  of  self-defence  and  retaliation,  tion  of  the  anomalies  inherent  in  the  so- 

which,  under  the  name  of  Lynjh  law,  pre-  cial  condition  of  the  country, 
vails  in  the  forests  of  the  New  World,         In  other  countries  where  liberal  ideas 

where  there  are  neither  judges  nor  tribu-  have  been  developed  concurrently  with 

nals — as,  in   Russia,  there  are  none  for  the   material    and    intellectual   develop* 

the  Socialists.  menl  of  the  classes  that  stand  in  need  of 

A  very  good  exposition  of  the  grad-  them,  the  result  has  been  the  overthrow 
ual  progress  of  the  terroristic  tendency  of  the  lutocracy  by  the  revolutionary 
under  the  influence  of  Government  movement;  iheipurgeciisie,valaingitstit 
repression,  was  given  by  Prince  Kropot-  upon  its  influence  with  the  working- 
kin  in  an  article  on  Nihilism,  published  class,  and  especially  with  the  more  in- 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  May,  telligent  and  excitable  operatives  of  the 
i8Sa,  to  which  I  would  refer  my  read-  towns,  has  slirredup  the  people  lo  over- 
ers.  throw   the  ancien  rigime,  and   establish 

It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  treat  the  upon  its  ruins  the  parliamentary  institu- 
ferocity  of  Ihe  system  of  repression  as  tionsthat  belong  to  the  new  political  or- 
the  sole,  or  even  the  principal,  cause  of  der.  But  in  Russia  nothing  of  this  sort 
terrorism  in  Russia.  The  acts  we  are  is  possible-  The  whole  nation  languish- 
considering  have  never  been  mere  meas-  es  under  its  barbarous  and  incapable 
ures  of  personal  defence  or  vengeance —  Government ;  and  the  working-class, 
they  have  always  contained  an  element  reduced  to  literal  starvation,  suffers 
of  aggression,  of  war  ;  they  have  had  a  most  of  all.  Profoundly  discontented 
general  purpose;  they  represent,  in  with  its  position,  it  is  given  up  to  dreams 
short,  a.  system  of  political  strife.  And  as  of  agrarian  communism.  We  have  here 
such  they  have  been  adopted  ;  by  which  the  elements  of  a  vast  popular  revolu- 
I  mean,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  tion  that  should  loosen  the  joints  of  the 
Russian  affairs  it  is  hoped,  by  these  existing  order  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
means,  to  realize  approximately,  if  not  mit  of  the  social  fabric.  In  the  begin- 
entirely,  the  common  aim  of  the  party, —  ning,  the  Socialisis  entertained  the  dream 
that  is  to  say,  the  liberty  of  the  country,  that  Russia  would  accept  the  situation, 

Liberty  won  by  assassination  !  ex-  and  pass  by  one  leap  from  despotism 
claim  the  good  people.  The  phrase  has  to  socialism.  But  the  actual  course  of 
an  ugly  sound.  We  are  the  hrst  to  ac  events  has  cruelly  exposed  the  fallacy  of 
knowledge  it  and  to  regret  it.  But  is  such  hopes ;  and  it  is  now  inexorably 
Ihe  idea  altogether  new  ?  Is  not  Timo-  evident  that  the  overthrow  of  the  autoc- 
leon,  the  liberator  of  Syracuse,  univer-  racy  is  an  indispensable  first  step  tow- 
sally  celebrated  as  a  hero,  though  he  ard  progress  of  any  kind.  The  means 
slew  his  own  brother  to  deliver  his  coun-  by  whicl)  such  apolitical  revolution 
try  from  a  tyrant  ?  The  executions  of  could  be  worked  are,  however,  present- 
Charles  I.  in  England  and  of  Louis  ly  wanting  in  Russia,  and  they  are  likely 
XVL  in  France,  were  they  not  called  to  be  wanting  for  a  time  that  cannot  be 
legal  assassinations  by  Royalists  ?  And  calculated.  The  operatives  of  the  towns 
were  they  not  really  such?  Yet  who  make  an  insignificant  part  of  the  popula- 
can  deny  that  these  acts  helped  the  tion,  and  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  countries  in  which  rest  by  no  special  intelligence.  The 
they  were  perpetrated  ?  Why  then  bourgeoisie  is  only  beginning  to  exist ; 
should  not  the  assassination  of  Alexan-  and  that  of  the  country  and  the  prov- 
der  II.  prove  equally  useful  ?  But  let  incial  towns  which  alone  has  influence, 
us  not  mvolve  ourselves  in  moral  con-  is  quite  uncultivated  :  it  can  barely  read 
siderations.  It  is  not  the  apology  for  and  write,  and  is  anything  but  liberal  in 
terrorism  that  we  are  making,  but  the  its  ideas. 

analysis  of  it.    'The  task  before  us  is  to        There  remains  the  mixed  class  of  cul- 

inquire  rather  than    to  palliate.      We  livated  and  educated  people — in  Russia 

will  therefore  leave  the  reader  lo  apply  for  called  "  the  intelligent  class" — that  has 

himself  the  French  maxim — tout  compren-  no  distinctive  origin,  or   even  position, 

dre,  c  est  tout  par donner.  except  such  as  comes  by  professional  or 

The  anomaly  presented  by  the  strug-  official  occupation,  and  includes  ntibUity 
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and  bourgeoisie,  sons  of  the  Church,  as  able  to  resort  to  open  revolution,  "in- 
well  as  employes  of  the  Qoveinment.  telligent  Russiar"  is  in  a.  state  of  perma- 
It  is  upon  this  class,  nourished  from  nent  passi-ve  rebellion  ;  and  by  refusing 
childhood  on  the  liberal  thoughts  of  the  all  service  and  aid  to  the  powers  that 
best  European  thinkers  and  permeated  be,  contrives  to  paralyze  such  small 
by  the  most  advanced  democratic  ideas,  efforts  at  reform  as  are  attempted  by 
that  the  actual  despotism  presses  D>ost  the  Government,  which  is  thus  driven 
painfully.  But,  with  a  ctuel  irony,  this  to  conRde  in  unscrupulous  and  incom- 
class  is  deprived  of  its  natural  support  petent  adventurers.  Another  result  of 
by  the  moral  gulf  that  separates  ic  from  this  isolation  of  the  cultivated  class,  aud 
the  people.  one  specially  interesting  to  us  here,  is 

This  social  chasm  is  the  supreme  mis-  the  formation  of  a  milieu,  in  which  those 
fortune  of  our  country.  Left  to  itself,  whose  patriotic  feeling  is  strong  enough 
without  means  of  enlightenment,  the  peo-  to  make  them  indifferent  to  personal  risk 
pie  is  given  over  to  mediaeval  prejudices  can  find  moral  support  and  encourage- 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  becomes  the  ment  even  though  they  go  the  length  of 
docile  and  unconscious  instrument  by  open  rebellion.  For  In  this  class  there 
which  the  Government  maintains  the  is  no  disposition  to  be  squeamish  about 
very  regime  under  which  it  suffers ;  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  more  des- 
while  the  cultivated  clashes,  deprived  pcrate  spirits  :  the  inequality  of  the 
of  support,  are  placed  in  a  truly  desper-  forces  pitted  one  against  the  other  is  so 
ate  position.  In  their  own  country,  well  appreciated — the  wrongs,  the  griefs, 
surrounded  by  compatriots  in  speech  the  outrages,  ate  so  intimately  felt — that 
and  in  blood,  their  condition  is  that  of  everything  is  justified,  everything  ap- 
a  race  numerically  small  but  of  superior  plauded,  provided  the  blow  strikes  to 
culture,  subject  to  conquering  barbari-  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  and  the  serpent 
ans.  that  strangles  the  whole  nation  is  made 

This  then  is  the  anomaly  in  the  social  to  writhe, 
stale  thai  produces  the  anomalv  of  the  These  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  princi- 
political  issue.  There  was  only  one  pal  causes  leading,  among  us,  to  the  sys- 
course  by  which  it  could  have  been  ob-  tem  of  war  known  by  the  name  of  terrot- 
viated — that  the  GovemiDenl,  accepting  ism.  The  repressive  measures  of  the 
the  situarion,  should  have  voluntarily  Government  do  but  supply  the  kindling 
abstained  (rora  using  the  material  forces  spark  :  they  educate  Socialists  in  the  im- 
at  command  to  oppress  this  new  nation  placable  haired  of  oppressors,  and  they 
within  the  nation  that  has  been  be-  determine  the  first  acts  of  terrorism,  but 
gotten  by  the  ardor  of  the  Western  they  do  not  create  terrorism  :  without 
breeze,  on  the  plains  of  the  Muscovite  the  political  and  social  conditions  al- 
Empire.  The  part  of  a  generous  con-  ready  indicated,  these  manifestations 
queror  would  have  been  to  recognize  would  remain  isolated  acts  of  self-de- 
that  this  new  nation  had  its  needs  and  fence  and  vengeance,  and  could  never 
its  sacred  rights,  however  incapable  it'  achieve  the  importance  belonging  to  the 
might  be  of  asserting  them  by  force-  systematized  policy  of  a  whole  party. 
But  this  the  Government  has  never  On  the  other  hand— supposing  for  a  mo- 
done,  and  in  truth  cannot  do,  without  ment  that  an  impossibility  had  occurred 
renouncing  the  autocracy.  It  has  gone  —that  the  actual  autocratic  Govern- 
to  the  opposite  extreme  and  treated  the  ment,  while  continuing  to  oppress  the 
new  class  with  a  brutahty  rather  Vandal  country,  had  treated  the  Socialist  party 
than  European.  Every  manifestation,  with  the  utmost  mildness  ;  we  still  think 
however  slight,  of  that  independence  of  it  more  than  probable  that  terrorism 
spirit  which  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  would  none  the  less  have  made  its  ap- 
intelligent  citizens— every  freedom  of  pearance  in  Russia — with  only  this 
thought  or  of  speech,  it  has  been  the  difference,  that  in  that  case  the  move- 
policy  of  the  Government  to  requite  ment  would  have  begun  at  the  point  of 
with  -exile  or  the  galleys.  Rebellion  aggression — that  is  to  say,  at  Tiaricitie , 
was  inevitable,  and  we  have  it  in  fact.  — instead  of  passing  through  the  prelim- 
Turn  Nature  out  by  the  door  and  she  inary  phase  of  attacks  upon  government 
comea  back  though  the  window.     Un-  employes,  all  acts  of  this  charactenhanlr 
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ing  been  directly  provoked  by  the  repres-  propose  to  linger  a  little  as  (hat  vhich 
sive  measures.  In  the  shoit  history  of  is  above  all  jnleresting.  Modern  social 
our  revolutionary  movement,  there  is  science  teaches  us  that  every  phenome- 
an  interesting  incident  that  jostifies  this  non  of  social  life  has  its  material  sub- 
assumption.  Karakozoff's  attempt,  made  stratum  with  which  it  is  so  intimately 
in  1866,  was  determined  simply  by  and  essentially  connected  that  it  can- 
the  general  policy  of  reaction  pursued  not  exist  independently  of  it.  We  shall 
by  the  Government,  and  had  no  pretext  see  that  this  principle  holds  in  the  prcs- 
of  provocation  in  measures  of  repres-  ent  case  ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  ap- 
sion  against  the  Socialists,  who  indeed  plication  plain  we  will  venture  upon  a 
hardly  existed  as  a  party  at  that  date,  parallel.  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  the 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  all  con-  new  school  of  political  economy,  has 
cerned,  that  the  society  of  which  Kara-  proved  to  demonstration  that  in  the 
kozoS  was  a  member  had  deliberately  course  of  history  the  creation  of  capital 
planned  a  series  of  similar  attempts,  and  the  development  of  the  power  of 
But  the  times  were  not  then  mature  ;  the  third  estate,  or  bourgeoisie,  has  al- 
neithcr  the  society  nor  the  revolutionary  ways  been  based  upon  the  spoliation  uf 
party  were  equal  to  so  great  a  cause,  peasants  and  artisans,  and  the  conver- 
How  they  have  become  so  since,  we  sion  of  the  whole  laboring  class  into  a 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter.  Let  us  proletariate  without  property  in  the  soil, 
conclude  this  one  with  a  recognition  and  obliged  to  hire  itself  out  for  daily 
that,  with  the  existing  constitution  of  wages  to  landlords  and  capitalists.  In 
parties  in  Russia,  only  two  courses  of  like  manner  it  may  be  said  that  terror- 
events  are  possible  ;  cither  political  ter-  ism  is  based  upon  the  creation  of  a  po- 
rorism  on  all  sides,  or  a  social  revolution  litical  proletariate  consisting  of  the  so- 
of  the  starving  and  desperate  masses  of  called  "  illegal  men'.'  or  outlaws  of 
the  population.  There  is  only  one  way  Russia)  society.  I  have  explained  eise- 
of  escape  from  this  dilemma-— that  the  where  that  this  name  is  given  to  all 
revolution  shall  convert  an  integral  part  those  who  continue  to  live  in  open  defi- 
of  the  Government,  that  is  to  sav,  of  ance  of  the  police  by  means  of  false 
the  army,  of  the  ministry,  of  the  Impe-  names  and  passports.  This  is  a  class 
rial  family  itself,  and  the  officials  nearest  that  exists  in  no  other  country,  but  is 
to  the  throne.  By  thii  means  the  Gov-  numerous  in  Russia,  in  consequence  of 
emment  would  be  divided  against  it-  the  arbitrary  action  of  one  party  and  the 
self,  and  the  autocracy  would  fall  to  revolutionary  temper  of  another, 
pieces  by  a  process  of  natural  decay.  The  fact  is  that  in  Russia  every  one 
Such  an  event  is  anomalous,  but  the  who  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
system  now  obtaining  in  Russia  is  an  hands  of  the  police  as  a  political  offender 
anachronism  monstrous  enough  to  make  — no  matter  how  trivial  his  offence  may 
such  anomalies  possible.  Should  this  be — is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
stateof  things  be  realized,  we  should  have  hundred,  a  lost  man.  The  preliminary 
a  series  of  coups  dital  and  military  insur-  detention  is  made  at  the  arbitrary  pleas- 
rections,  with  more  or  less  intervention  urc  of  the  prosecution,  which  in  Russia 
on  the  part  of  other  sections  of  the  social  is  another  name  for  the  police  :  they  can 
body.  And  this  is  precisely  the  pro-  arrest  and  detain  whom  they  will.  No 
gramme  adopted  by  the  party  of  "  Nar-  blame  attaches  to  a  mistaken  arrest :  on 
odnaya  Volya,"  and  which  they  are  the  contrary,  the  more  arrests  the  great- 
seeking  to  carry  out.  If  they  succeed,  er  the  merits  of  the  prosecutor.  Forin- 
it  will  be  well  for  us  ;  if  not,  we  shall  stance,  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 
have  terrorism  once  again.  "hundred  and  ninety-three"  in  1878, 
there  were,  over  and  above  this  number 
'L  of  the  accused,  about  one  thousand  four 
In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  hundred  persons  arrested.  Of  these, 
endeavored  to  point  out  the  method  and  half  were  set  at  liberty  after  a  few 
the  causes  of  the  creation  of  terrorism,  months,  but  the  remainder  were  kept  in 
as  an  idea,  a  tendency,  and  a  system,  prison  during  the  whole  four  years  that 
We  have  now  to  consider  its  machinery  ;  the  case  lasted  ;  save  only  seventy-five 
and  on   this  aspect  of  the  matter  we  who  died,  some  by  suicide,  wime  o^cop- 
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sumption,  some  insane.  And  in  moTe  means  of  recovery  with  lime  and  in- 
rccent  times,  when  the  white  terror  fol-  duslry  ?  Even  so  poor  a  hope  as  this 
lowed  upon  outbreaks  of  revolutionary  will  prove  illusory  in  Russia.  The  prin- 
terrorism,  and  especially  in  the  reign  of  ciple  of  the  terrible  iaiv  of  suspects  is 
Alexander  111. — who  invented  a  species  that  not  only  the  act,  but  the  thought 
of  political  proconsuls,  such  as  Strelmi-  and  the  intention,  shall  be  punished, 
koff,  to  devastate  towns  and  provinces,  and  that  these  can  be  divined  by  the  in- 
and  arrest  right  and  left— the  severities  tuition  of  a  clairvoyant  police  who  need 
have  been  even  greater.  But  I  have  no  no  proofs  to  confirm  their  guesses.  It 
positive  figures  at  hand.  is  an  altogether  exceptional  and  as- 
The  nonnal  penalties  for  political  tounding  thing  for  a  man  once  impli- 
crimes  are  simply  Draconian,  ten  years  at  cated  in  a  state  prosecution  to  be  ever 
the  galleys  for  a  single  speech,  or  for  read-  again  left  in  peace.  Convicts  with  defin- 
ing or  preserving  a  proclamation.  And  itive  sentences  just  after  they  have 
whenever  a  prosecution  follows  an  out-  served  out  their  term  of  punishment  as 
break,  the  tribunal  receives  special  or-  well  as  those  who  are  acquitted  by  the 
ders  to  aggravate  the  penalties  so  as  to  tribunals,  even  the  very  witnesses  (who 
make  "a  salutary  example,"  and  the  had  also  suffered  imprisonment  to  make 
verdicts  become  legaj  assassinations  of  them  more  malleable),  except  of  course 
the  most  monstrous  character.  The  lad  those  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  are 
Rosovksy  was  condemned  to  death,  and  generally  sent  afterward  into  exile  by  or- 
actually  hanged  at  Kiev  on  the  5lh  of  dtr  of  the  administration.  The  imposition 
March,  1880,  for  merely  having  in  his  of  this  final  penalty  is  left  entirely  to  the 
house  a  proclamation  of  the  Executive  discretion  of  the  police,  who  are  guided 
Committee.  The  same  judgment  was  only  by  information  privately  received, 
passed  on  the  student  Efremofl  for  hav-  and  who,  according  to  the  behavior  of 
ing  lent  a  room  in  his  house  to  two  rev-  the  witness  or  implicated  person,  before 
olutionists  who  were  concerting  a  plan  the  tribunal  or  the  judge,  pronounce 
of  escape  without  even  taking  their  sentence  of  exile  and  appoint  the  place 
young  host  into  confidence.  But  his  of  punishment.  This  last  point  is  a  very 
sentence  was  commuted  to  a  bfelong  weighty  one,  for  it  makes  a  material 
condemnation  to  the  galleys  in  conse-  difference  to  a  man  whether  he  is  sent  to 
quence  of  his  having  the  weakness  to  ap-  the  uttermost  parts  of  Siberia  or  to  some 
peal  for  mercy.  Drobiasgin,  Maidan-  less  remote  region.  It  is,  moreover,  in 
sky,  Lisogub,  Tchubarovr  were  all  hang-  the  power  of  the  police  to  extend  or 
ed — some  for  having  subscribed  money  shorten  the  term  of  exile  at  their  pleas- 
to  the  revolutionary  cause,  others  for  ure.  But  they  are  in  little  haste  to 
conveying  a  box,  of  which  they  did  not  shorten  it.  Without  any  exaggeration, 
know  the  contents,  but  which  was  prov-  we  may  declare  that  no  man  of  the  op- 
ed to  contain  notes  for  a  circular  drawn  position  who  refuses  to  renounce  his 
up  by  two  or  three  youths  :  offences,  convictions  or  to  pretend  hipocriiically 
one  and  all,  which  the  actual  law  of  Ihe  to  do  so,  will  ever  be  recalled  from  exile, 
country  punishes  only  with  exile  or  a  even  though  he  may  have  committed 
few  years  of  imprisonment.  absolutely  no  offence.  Some  of  the  wit- 
But  is  there  not  a  degree  of  innocence  nesses  in  the  case  of  Netchaieff,  tried  in 
that  can  avail  even  before  a  Russian  187  r,  are  to  this  day  in  administrative 
tribunal  ?  If  a  man  knows  himself  to  exile.  And  what  is  this  administrative 
be  absolutely  uncompromised  in  any  rev-  exile  ?  A  horrible  slow  decay,  an  under- 
olutioaary  enterprise  ;  if  the  police,  on  mining  of  the  whole  moral  and  physical 
searching  his  house,  could  find  no  com-  constitution  of  a  man,  a  consumption  by 
promising  document  ;  if  no  treacherous  slow  fire.  We  need  not  sptak  of  admin- 
deposition  aggravate  his  danger — might  istralive  exile  in  Eastern  Siberia  among 
not  this  man  hope  to  get  off  with  a  few  the  wild  Yakut  of  the  horrible  deserts,  in 
months,  or  at  the  utmost  one,  two,  or  the  country  where  winter  lasts  ten 
three  years  of  detention,  and  be  left  in  months  and  cold  reaches  to  40  or  50 
p9ace  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  health  degrees  below  zero  ;  where  no  clothing 
impaired  perhaps  but  not  ruined,  a  fut-  can  be  had  but  untanned  skins  of  beasts, 
ure  spoiled  but  not  destroyed,  and  the 
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most  the  only  luxury  is  a  meal  of  rotten  Obviously,  having  thus  deprived  the 
fish  ;  where  there  are  no  human  beings  exiles  of  the  means  of  earning  their  liv- 
to  exchange  speech  with,  for  the  aborig-  ing,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Oovern- 
ines  speak  an  unintelHgible  gibberish  ;  roent  to  maintain  them,  like  prisoners, 
where  the  post  comes  but  once  in  a  year,  at  the  public  cost.  And  in  fact,  this 
In  these  icy  deserts  exile  is  ivorse  than  obligation  is  recognized  in  principle, 
the  galleys.  Nevertheless,  it  is  inflicted  and  a  monthly  allowance  is  made  to 
administratively— \\\3X  is  to  say,  at  the  every  political  exile— five  roubles  to 
sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  police,  and  those  who  are  of  noble  origin,  and  three 
for  offences  too  trivial  (when  not  purely  to  those  who  are  not  noble.  The  larger 
imaginary)  to  be  cited  even  before  a  sum  is  about  equal  to  ten  shillings,  the 
Russian  tribunal.  smaller  to  six  shillings,  a  month.  Such 
But  enough  of  this.  Let  us  consider  an  allowance  as  this  is  a  mockery.  And 
administrative  exile  in  its  milder  forms  were  it  not  for  the  contributions  of 
— in  Western  Siberia  or  Northern  Rus-  friends  and  relations,  which  all  the  exiles 
sia.  Here  we  are  in  civilized  countries  share  like  brothers,  they  must  all  die  oC 
— at  least  so  far  as  the  material  side  of  starvation.  But  the  friends  of  the  exiles 
life  is  concerned.  There  are  houses  to  are  overburdened  with  other  expenses  ; 
live  in.  there  is  food  to  eat.  the  Euro-  and  the  utmost  they  can  do  for  iheir  un- 
pean  costume  is  in  vogue.  Only  in  order  fortunate  comrades  amounts  to  little 
to  enjoy  all  this,  we  must  have  money  or  more  than  a  few  crumbs  cast  into  an 
the  means  of  earning  it.  But  how  shall  abyss  of  tndif;ence.  The  exiles  sink  into 
this  last  be  done  without  intercourse  astateof  squalid  misery,  and  their  health 
with  other  citizens  ?  And  this  is  just  wastes  aw^y  for  want  of  the  commonest 
what  the  Government  is  determined  to  necessaries  of  life.*  At  the  same  time, 
prevent,  on  the  ground  that  "  loyal  sub-  the  absence  of  books  and  newspapers, 
jecls  "  are  in  danger  of  being  corrupted,  the  want  of  occupation  and  of  intellectual 
Hence  the  monstrous  regulation  of  interests,  in  this  death-in-life,  dragged 
March  izth,  i88z — reprinted  in  all  the  out  from  day  to  day  under  the  incessant 
Russian  newspapers  of  the  day.  It  is  espionage  of  the  superintendents,  pro- 
forbidden  to  administrative  exiles  to  give  duces  a  dull  despair  and  apathy  that 
lessons,  or  occupy  themselves  in  any  wears  out  the  spirit  even  more  terribly 
educational  function,  or  even  to  give  than  the  physical  hardships  ruin  the 
instruction  in  manual  arts.  They  are  body.  Those  who  have  suffered  it  for  a 
also  forbidden  to  hold  conferences,  to  few  years  feel  the  effects  of  it  all  their 
take  part  in  scientific  meetings  or  to  at-  lives,  and  maintain  that  even  the  misery 
tend  theatrical  performances,  to  serve  in  of  solitary  confinement  is  preferable  to 
libraries,  in  printing-offices,  in  lithogra-  this  slow  consumption  prolonged  through 
phers'  or  photographers'  shops,  or  even  years  and  years,  and  sometimes  through 
as  journeymen  laborers  ;  and  always  for  a  lifetime.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the  num- 
the  same  reason— to  obviate  the  risk  of  ber  of  suicides  that  occur  among  the  ad- 
propaganda.  On  the  same  ground  those  ministrative  exiles  :  every  issue  of  the 
who  are  doctors,  chemists,  or  accou-  "  Narodnaya  Volya "  announces  scv- 
cheurs,  are  forbidden  lo  exercise  their  re-  eral. 

specti  ve  professions.      Finally,  because        Such  is  the  future  that  awaits  not  only 

many  of  them  are  men  of  letters,  they  every  revolutionist  in  Russia,  but  every 

are  forbidden  to  contribute  to  reviews  member  of  the  opposition  who  has  once 

and  newspapers.     What  means  of  earn-  come    in   contact  with  the  police.      It 

ing  their  bread  is  left  to  them  ?    Manual  would  be  easy  to  fill  whole  page*  with 

labor,    in  some  cases.      But  what  does  examples  of  arbitrary    inflictions  of  the 

that  mean  for  educated  men  who  have  extreme  penalty.  Not  seldom,  the  police 

never   held  a  workman's   tool  in  their       •  t„  „j„  ,„  .ii„,u..  ■»..!, ..,«.,;.,».  „  j 
,        ,    ,       ,     ,  ,         .  "In  order  to  alleviate  tneir  sufferings  and 

hands  ?      And  even    that  is  not  always  supply  their  wanw  as  far  as  possible,  a  purely 

permitted.      The  Government  does  not  philanthropic  society  has  been  foundud  under 

think  itself  safe,  short  of  granting  dis-  ">e  name  of  "  The  Red  Cross  of  the  Narod- 

cretionary  power  to  the  administration,  "■jy"  ^"'^^''.^  "'"l ""  ^.f"=y,^';""'-  P™"* 

.     ,    ,    j^  "^  -1     I  ..-       L'  ed  over  by  Vera  Zassooliich  (Clarens,  Swuz 

to  forbid  any   exile   to  practice  his  own  ^Und) ;    and    Pietro   Lovroff   (328,   Rue  St. 

'  handicraft.  Jacques,  Paris).  -,  , 
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are  unable  to  formulate  any  kind  of  defi-  tiers  ;  then  he  devoted  himself  either  to 

nite  accusation,  and  the  charges  written  activeagitationamong  the  European  pop- 

against  the  names  of  men  sent  to  perish  ulations  or  to  the  literary  propaganda  of 

in  Siberia  will  be  of  this  sort—"  he  be-  revolutionary  ideas.     But  since  the  year 

longs  to  a  dangerous  family,"  "  has  per-  1873,    when    the  movement  reached  lis        ♦ 

verse  opinions,  '  bad  a  brother  who  was  maturity  and  was  reinforced  by  new  life 

hanged  !"    We  have  not  as  yet  complete  and  ardor,  to  abandon  one's  country  and 

statistics  as  to  these  exiles.     It  is,   how-  agitate  abroad  has  been  felt  to  be  too 

ever,  calculated  approximately  that,  in|  troublesome  a  course,  and  the  resolution 

the  reign  of  Alexander  II.   alone,  their  has  been  taken  to  remain  on  the  soil  and 

number  amounted  to  ten  thousand — the  work  for  the  cause  under  cover  of  false 

flower  of  a  whole  generation  brought  to  passports.      At  this  point  the  new  figure 

the  sickle  like  the  com  in  ear.   Verily,  in  of  the   "illegal   man"  comes  into  the 

these  scattered  hamlets  of  the  desert,  the  political  field. 

youth  of  Russia  is  immolated.     It  is  not  We  have  seen  that  Hie  anticipated  ar- 

necessary  to  seek  further  for  the  causes  rest  is  the  pijncipal  means  of  his  creation, 

of  sterility  in  all  our  Relds  of  intellectual  Such    cases  occur  every  day  ;  never  an 

labor;  a  country  as  poor  as  ours  in  inlel-  arrest   takes  place  that  does  not  carry 

Icctual  resources  cannot  stand' this  con-  with  it  ioss  of  legality  (as  the  Nihilist 

stani  letting  of  its  best  blood.  phrase  has  it)  for  several  citizens  whose 

But  now  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  addresses,  letters,  or  photographs  show 

man  who,  by  some  lucky  chance,  learns  them  to  be  friends  or  acquaintances  of 

beforehand  that  he  is  regarded  with  =us-  the  accused  ;  the  most  energetic  of  these 

picion  by  the  police.     An  inquiry,  fol-  always    resort    to    outlawry,    and    iheir 

lowed  by  an  arrest,  is  inevitable.      Be>  number  is  swollen  by  those  who,   less 

yond  this,  the  evf^nt  is  doubtful  :  he  will  fortunate  or  less  resolute,  have  not  been 

be  cited  to  a  trial  of  some  sort,  and  may  able  to  evade  arrest,  and  after  being  sent 

appear  either  at  the  prisoner's  bar  or  in  into  exile,   contrive  to  get    away    from 

the  wiiness-box  ;  he  may  be  acquitted  or  their  station,  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 

condeihned  ;  hanged  or  restored  to  pro-  ter.     And,  finally,  these  are  joined  by  a 

visional  liberty.      All   these   points  are  curious  contingent  of  volunteer  outlaws, 

uncertain,  and  a  man  of  sanguine  tern-  consisting  of  men  who  renounce  legality 

perament    may    Hatter  himself  that  the  before    they    havii    even    compromised 

issue  is  doubtful  also  ;  bilt,  in  fact,  one  themselves,  knowing  well  that  ihey  stand 

thing  is  certain,  he  will  be  sent  into  ad-  in  daily  risk  of  doing  so,  and  not  wish- 

ffiinisiraiive  exile,  and  will  suffer  all  its  ing  lo  be  caught  unprepared.      Such  are 

miseries  ;  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to  the  sources  from   which   illegal  Jiussia 

be  a  hypocrite  or  to  make  compromises,  has  sprung  into  existence.      Statistics 

he  must  lay  his  account  to  spending  the  are  wanting  by   which   to  estimate  its 

best  years  of  his  life  in  such  exile,  if  not  numerical  strength  ;  we  can  only  say  that 

to  die  in  it.   Unless,  indeed,  he  will  have  it  is  less  than  it  should  be  in  the  present 

recourse  to  the  only  remaining  expedient  condition  of  Russia';  and  this  because 

— flight.     In  this  case,  is  it  liot  better  to  none  enter  into  it  except  the  Socialists. 

Hy  at  once  r     Accordingly,  he  flies.    But  Even  so,  however,  the  number  of  "  ille- 

it  is  those  who  hold  the  revolutionary  gal    men"    who   have  come  upon   the 

faith  who  fly  ;  those  only  who  have  not  scene  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 

sufficient  faiih  to  endure  the  life  of  an  cannot  be  less  than  several  thousands, 

outlaw  remain,  because  their  position  in  These  outlaws  may  be  described  as 

the  heart  of  the  revolutionary  movement  men  deprived  of  all  political  and  civil 

would  be  like  that  of  an  atheist  priest  rights.    If  they  have  had  a  profession,  a 

within  the  Church.  trade,  or  any  sort  of   occupation,  they 

It  is  precisely  the  predominance  of  the  c^  no  longer  practice  it,  for  to  make 
revolutionary  faith  that  has  created  this  themselves  known  is  to  be  arrested.  If 
class  of  outlaws.  In  former  days  a  man  they  are  men  of  property,  fhey  must  re- 
being  warned  that  he  was  compromised  nounce  all  rights  of  property  ;  for  hav- 
with  the  Government,  began  by  getting  ing  lost  their  identity,  they  are  no  longer 
out  of  the  way,  and  kept  in  hiding  until  in  a  position  to  enjoy  their  estates,  or  to 
he  could  succeed  in  crossing  the  fron-  alienate  theiu  by  will  oc  by  gift.,  ^f  they  , 
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have  families,  they  must  disown  them,  tule  of  political  rights,  bears  (he  same 
for  they  cannot  venture  to  see  them  any  relation  to  the  systematization  of  terror 
more.  The  police,  knoning  the  weal^-  that  the  creation  of  the  proletariate  (or 
ness  of  human  nature,  keeps  special  class  economically  spoiled)  bears  to  the 
watch  over  the  near  relations  of  every  organization  of  capital.  The  one  is  the 
"  illegal  man,"  and  seizes  the  oppor-  material  substratum  of  the  other.  The 
tunity  of  a  stolen  interview  to  effect  his  truth  of  this  assertion  may  be  tested  by 
arrest.  His  sweetheart  will  sometimes  a  single  question.  Is  it  possible  to 
follow  him,  abandoning  everything  for  ^arry  on  an  organized  revolutionary 
his  sake.  movement  in  the  manner  of  Zassou- 
All  these  things  taken  into  considera-  litch — that  is  to  say,  can  every  man  who 
lion,  the  position  of  the  "  illegal  men"  takes  part  in  a  revolutionary  act  consign 
is  not  so  miserable  or  so  defenceless  as  himself  afterward  into  the  hands  of  so- 
might  be  supposed.  For  these  reasons,  called  justice,  as  Vera  Zassoulitch  did 
Their  own  number  is  considerable,  and  when  she  shot  General  TiepoflF  ?  This 
thenumberof  those  who,  without  throw-  is  a  question  that  admits  of  no  answer 
ing  in  their  lot  with  them,  are  yet  willing  but  a  unanimous  and  emphatic  "  No"  ; 
to  help  them,  is  simply  enormous.  So  except  perhaps  on  the  part  of  mere 
that  they  constilate  a  State  within  the  lookers-on,  quiet  citizens  who,  knowing 
State,  having  their  own  organization,  nothing  of  the  real  working  of  revolu- 
their  particular  code  of  manners  and  tions  always  imagine  the  revolutionist  to 
customs,  an  independent  public  opinion,  be  an  abnormal  creature  outside  the  or- 
a  special  press  and  various  offices  of  dinary  laws  of  human  nature.  The  rev- 
government,  among  which  the  most  im-  olutionists  of  all  countries,  and  especially 
portant  are  the  passport  office  and  the  those  of  Russia,  will  answer  with  one 
finance  office — by  which  the  community  accord  that  on  these  terms  a  systematic 
provides  for  the  needs  of  its  members-  revolution  is  a  thing  absolutely  impossi- 
This  mysterious  republic,  in  constant  ble  ;  no  party,  however  enthusiastic, 
war  with  the  Government,  is  moreover  exalte,  heroic,  can  produce  men  like 
on  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with  all  the  Zassoulitch  by  the  dozen, 
world  outside.  Altogether  the  life  of  And  a  roan  who  is  not  an  outlaw,  but 
such  an  outlaw  is  as  different  as  possible  a  citizen  living  under  ordinary  condi- 
from  what  a  European  reader  might  sup-  tions,  when  he  commits  an  act  of  terror- 
pose,  if  he  judged  by  the  case  of  a  man  ism  does  nothing  less  than  sacrifice  com- 
in  a  corresponding  position  in  any  other  pletel)*  and  irrecoverably  his  future,  his 
country.  The  Russian  outlaw  is  on  his  life,  his  all  !  For  in  Europe  there  re- 
guard,but  he  is  not  obliged  to  hide  him-  mains  no  possible  position  in  society, 
self.  He  goes  about  openly,  frequents  no  occupation  of  any  sort,  for  the  roan 
public  haunts  and  domestic  circles,  at-  who  has  a  deed  of  blood  at  his  heels. 
tends  theatres  and  concerts,  becomes  a  He  is  dead,  if  not  physically,  at  least 
member  of  scientific  and  literary  socie-  morally  and  politically.  Men,  ready  to 
ties,  etc.  etc.  ;  and  wherever  he  goes  he  make  such  sacrifices,  are  not  easy  to 
meets  people  who  are  aware  of  his  ille-  find.  When  they  fall,  how  are  they  to 
gality.    But  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  be  replaced  ? 

them,  for  any  one  who  should  betray  his  But  the  violence  of  Russian  despotism 
secret  would  incur  universal  contempt,  has  created  the  class  of  "  illegal  men," 
and  be  counted  irredeemably  dishonored  and  so  solved  the  problem.  The  revo- 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Generally  speak-  lutionary  outlaws  are  men  sacrificed  in 
ing,  it  may  be  said  that  an  "  illegal  advance.  They  know  that  the  fatal 
roan' '  stands  in  no  danger  whatever  so  hour  musl  come  for  each  one  of  them 
long  as  he  stands  alone.  The  real  and  sooner  or  later ;  and  one  and  all  they 
only  danger  is  when  he  puts  himself  in  throw  themselves  into  the  desperate 
relation  with  comrades  to  concert  a  rev-  struggle  initiated  by  a  handful  of  heroes, 
olutionary  attempt.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  calcu- 
li is  from  among  this  class  of  "  ille-  lated  the  average  duration  of  an  "  illegal 
gal  men"  that  the  ranks  of   terrorism  man's"  life  at  two  years.     Possibly  the 


ted,  and  therefore  I  afhrm  that     estimate  is  even  too  long.      But  in  that 
the  creation  of  this  class  of  men,  desti-    short  space  there  is  no  definiL^  moment 
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or  act  that  is  knovn  beforehand  to  be  manner  of  the  Roman  leaders,  by  dedi- 
the  fatal  one — an  important  point,  as  eating  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods, 
every  one  knows  who  understands  Such  was  the  part  of  Zolovlcff,  of  Grin- 
human  nature.  The  outlaw  knows  he  evezki,  of  Kara  Rosoft,  of  Mlodezki, 
stakes  his  life  upon  every  enterprise  in  and  others.  But  these  cases  of  excep- 
which  he  embarks,  but  he  knows  also  tional  heroism,  and  indeed  all  the  gen- 
that  by  coumge,  resolution,  and  pres-  eral  heroism  displayed  by  the  revolution- 
ence  of  mind  he  may  escape  death,  and  ary  party,  to  the  amazement,  and  even 
that  in  that  case  he  loses  nothing,  while  the  admiration  of  I  their  very  enemies  — 
he  gains  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  is  it  not  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
his  part  well.  It  matters  little  to  him  to  this  life  beyond  the  law  and  under 
that  the  police  arc  on  his  track  ;  he  is  the  sword  of  Damocles  ? 
not  a  person — but  a  shadow,  a  number.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
a  mark.  He  has  but  to  change  his  apotheosis  of  a  nation  any  more  th'an 
name,  his  passport,  and  his  dwelling-  of  a  party.  If  the  Nihilists  have  any 
place,  and  he  vanishes,  to  begin  life  virtue  peculiar  to  themselves  (as  they 
anew.  If  through  any  unfortunate  com-  certainly  have  some  defects)  it  is  in  con- 
bination  of  circumstances  his  real  name  sequence  of  the  conditions  in  which  they 
transpires,  he  only  suffers  the  annoyance  live.  The  ancients  said  :  poetm  nascun- 
of  being,  for  a  short  lime,  carefully  tur  oratores  fiunt.  We  may  say  with 
sought  by  the  police.  Protected  and  more  truth  that  heroes  are  not  born, 
hidden  in  his  little  world  beyond  the  but  are  moulded  in  the  school  of  danger 
law,  he  can  afford  to  lau^h  at  their  and  sacrifice.  Man  is  altogether  a  crea- 
pains  ;  and,  after  a  short  inter\'al  of  ture  of  habit.  There  is  nothing  to 
repose,  he  appears  again  and  once  more  which  he  may  not  be  accustomed  :  to 
openly  defies  the  enemy.  Neither  does  privations  and  inconveniences,  to  things 
he  lose  consideration  in  general  society  pleasant  as  well  as  unpleasant.  By 
if  he  has  any  relations  there  which  he  merely  having  it  every  day  and  each  dav 
cares  to  maintain  ;  for  the  devotion  and  before  his  eyes,  he  may  become  so  used 
affection  of  "loyal  subjects"  to  their  to  danger  that  he  will  not  think  of  it. 
Czar  is  of  such  a  singular  character  that  He  may  become  indifferent  even  to  the 
a  man  who  has  attempted  the  life  of  his  idea  of  death,  by  looking  it  constantly  in 
sovereign,  or  of  one  of  his  ministers,  the  face  and  carrying  it  always  in  his 
does  not  thereby  lose  respect  and  es-  thoughts.  A  Russian  traveller  relates 
teem,  or  cease  to  be  a  welcome  guest  in  that  once,  when  he  was  visiting  the 
the  houses  of  the  best  society.  (This  is  monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  an  earth- 
a  statement  that  will  provoke  a  shriek  quake  occurred  during  the  celebration 
of  rage  from  Kat  Roff,  the  present  vice-  of  mass.  All  the  congregation  were 
emperor;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Govern-  seized  with  panic,  and  rushed  out  of 
mem  can  deny  its  perfect  truthfulness,  doors  shrieking.  But  the  monks  re- 
Least  of  all  does  the  prospect  of  punish-  mained  at  their  posts  and  went  through 
ment  deter  the  "  illegal  man"  from  at-  the  service  with  imperturbable  calm, 
tempting  desperate  deeds.  That  is  a  Whe'n  the  shock  was  over,  the  traveller 
consideration  that  does  not  weigh  with  expressed  his  surprise  to  a  friend  among 
him  for  a  moment ;  he  knows  that  as  a  the  monks,  who  answered  simply  : 
revolutionist  he  has  no  hope  of  escaping,  "What  surprises  you?  Is  not  all  our 
whatever  he  does  or  does  not  do.  He  life  a  preparation  for  death  ?"  A  like 
is  only  concerned  to  crowd  into  the  brief  answer  may  be  given  by  the  Russian 
term  of  life  allotted  to  him,  the  greatest  revolutionary  about  to  ascend  the  gal- 
possible  number  of  services  to  the  cause  lows  with  a  firm  step.  Sophie  Perovs- 
of  liberty,  and  of  injuries  to  the  common  kaya,  a  few  days  before  her  execution^ 
enemy.  wrote  to  her  mother  r  "My  fate  does 
But  the  opposing  forces  are  so  un-  not  afflict  me  in  the  least,  and  I  shall 
equal  that  the  revolutionary  party  can-  meet  it  with  complete  tranquillity,  for  I 
not  carry  on  the  struggle  in  the  form  of  have  long  expected  it,  and  known  that 
war.  Its  soldiers  often  transform  them-  sooner  or  later  it  must  come. "  We  do 
selves  into  voluntary  martyrs,  and  in-  not  pretend,  therefore,  that  these  men 
yoke  victory  for  their  cause,  after  the  are,  in  anysense,  giants— or  evenstrange  1 
New  Seribs.— Vol.  XXXIX  .  No.  5  43                                    Uki  Iiz:  I  l:v  ^tOOQIC 
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freaks  of  chance  or  nature  ;  we  will  not  which  the  reader  cao  hardly  have  failed 
even  call  them  rare  and  passing  types,  to  anticipate.  I  do  not  believe  that 
but  simply  men  who  have  been  well  dynamite  will  ever  be  naturalized  in 
trained  in  the  awful  school  the  Russian  Europe  as  a  political  agent.  I  do  not 
Government  supports.  So  long  as  this  think  that  teiroribui  has  a  future  there, 
school  exists,  and  education  ia  it  con-  The  situation  in  Russia  has'  been  de- 
tinues to  be  compulsory,  the  supply  of  termined,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  fact 
heroes  will  not  fail.  that  the  party  through  which  the  actual 

We  have  now  seen  how  terrorism  has  political  revolution  is  maintained  is 
been  developed  in  Russia,  how  it  main-  numerically  so  smalt,  that  were  it  to 
latns  itself  and  must  continue  to  main-  venture  upon  an  open  trial  of  its 
tain  itself.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  strength,  it  must  inevitably  be  over- 
this  system,  which  has  been  kept  up  for  powered  by  the  Government,  which  has 
same  years  past  by  the  existence  of  this  the  mass  of  the  people  at  command, 
outlawed  class,  must,  as  lime  goes  on,  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rev- 
banish  all  security  from  the  State.  The  otutionary  movement  is  noi  so  much 
conditions  that  have  created  this  class  political  as  economical,  and  the  class 
are  unchanged  ;  the  class  itself  is  now  concerned  in  it  is  the  strongest  as  well 
more  numerous  than  it  has  ever  been  as  the  largest  numerically  :  so  much  so, 
before.  It  is  quiet  for  the  moment,  that  a  considerable  section  of  it — let 
But  the  apparent  calm  is  not  to  be  alone  the  whole,  supposing  it  to  be 
trusted.  Modern  Russia  may  be  com-  united  and  determined  to  act — would 
pared  to  Germany  during  the  thirty  suffice  to  overpower  all  its  enemies, 
years'  war,  when  the  whole  country  And  yet  no  insurrection  takes  place, 
teemed  with  volunteers,  and  the  cry  of  Where  political  liberty  exists,  a  favora- 
a  popular  leader  sufficed  to  turn  them  ble  vote  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  social- 
iuto  an  army  and  put  the  country  to  ists.  The  important  thing  is  to  make 
tire  and  sword.  The  soldiers  of  the  the  liberal  intention  felt.  Therefore, 
revolution  are  scattered  through  the  for  European  revolutionists  to  make 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  personal  attacks  upon  the  Government 
.  everywhere  their  power  is  felt  and  the  or  the  bourgeoisie,  would  be  as  absurd,  as 
most  energetic  and  resolute  spirits  are  if,  in  the  last  Franco- Prussian  war, 
driven  to  make  themselves  outlaws.  Molike,  Manteuffel,  and  other  Prussian 
Tne  moment  a  new  Wallenstein  sounds  generals,  instead  of  encompassing  the 
ihe  alarm  ;  the  momtnt  a  few  victories  weak  enemy  with  their  mighty  bat- 
have  been  gained — the  contagion  will  talions,  would  seek  to  penetrate  in  dis- 
spread  from  mind  to  mind,  and  those  guise  to  the  heart  of  the  French  camp  to 
who  still  hesitate,  or  seem  to  hesitate,  engage  in  single  combat  with  Napoleon, 
will  crowd  to  his  banner  and  throw  Bazaine,  and  McMahon,  insteadof  meet- 
themselves  with  new  energy  into  the  ing  them  at  thehead  of  their  battalions,* 
work  of  destruction.  As  things  are  at  Terrorism  has  no  raison  d'etre  on  Euro- 
present,  no  one  can  answer  for  the  tran-  pean  soil,  and  will  therefore  not  succeed 
quillity  of  the  country  ;  no  one,' from  in  forming  for  itself  the  indispensable 
the  Emperor  down  to  his  humblest  surrounding  of  a  mass  of  sympathizers 
RubaUern,  can  be  sure  of  his  life  from  and  supporters. 

day  to  day,  any  more  than  one  can  sleep  Moreover,  the  cause  wants  soldiers  ; 

peacefully   in  a  house  under  which  a  there  are  no  "illegal  men"  in  Europe 

barrel  of  dynamite  is  concealed.  like  those  of  Russia.     The  conditions 

of  European  life  have  certainly  produced 

III-  revolutionists  and  socialists,    but  these 

I  have  completed  my  study  of  terror-  are  not  driven  to  put  themselves  beyond 

ism  in  Russia,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  law  in  order  to  work  for  their  ideals. 

me  to  come  back  to  the  question  con- 

cerning  the  nascent  terrorism  in  Europe,  *  Invert  the  comparison  andimaginelhaiby 

which  I  put  at  starling.      Is  it  the  begin-  misadventure  a  single  company  of  francliiwirs. 

ningof  anew  revolutionary  movement—  K'l°"  lo  defend  iheir  country  against  the 

,      ".        ,            ,                     '        .  invaders,    act  in   the  same  way   toward   the 

has  it  a  future  ?  Prussian  generals-you  have  then  the 

I  need  not  linger  long  over  the  answer,  ihe  Russian  Nihilisu. 
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They  remain  citistens  of  their  res^Seclive  the  hope  that  it  will  make  ils  party  the 

countries,  and  will  certainly  not  sacrifice  strongest ;  and  the  anarchists  (we  should 

willingly  the  possibility  of  appearing  in  rather  say  a  few  knots  of  anarchists) 

*  public  and  speaking  freely  and  openly  would  nothave  betaken  themselves  loter- 

— ihe  only   means  by   which    men   can  rorism  if  they  had  not  expected  10  draw 

seriously  influence  iheir  fellow- citizens  the  operative  class  into  their  camp,  and 

in  Europe.  inaugurate  a  movement  of  considerable 

But  if  the  adoption  of  terrorism  as  an  importance.     As,  however,  it  is  impos- 

organized  s^jiem  of  political  warfare  is  sible,  for  the  reasons  indicated  above, 

absolutely  impossible  in  Europe,  what  that  such  a  result  can  ever  be  lenlized, 

is  the  meaning  of  those  acts  of  terrorism  ttiey  find  themselves  reduced  to  a  kind  of 

that  occur  now  here,  now  there?    We  agitation  of  which  llic  political  insignifi- 

are   very  far  from  approving  of  them,  caoce  (not  to  speak  of  its  other  aspects) 

On  the  first  page  of  the  number  of  the  is  too  evident ;  and  they  will  probably 

"  Narodnaya  Volya,"  published  shortly  abandon     their     ill-advised     practices, 

after  the  death  of   President  Gaitield,  rather  than   risk   their  lives   for  such 

the  following  declaration  appeared  :  false  stakes.    The  sooner  they  do  so,  the 

„,„^.,  ,      _,  L      .  V  befler  it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  the 

"While  eipressmg  profound  sympaihy  with  ■   ,  .„„»|,„|n„ 

tl>e  American  people  in  the  death  of  President  ^°"l'  revolution. 

lames  Abrara  Garfield.  Ihe  Executive  Com-         There    IS,     however,    one    important 

iniuce  feels  itself  obliged  to  protest  inihe  name  factor  in  the  problem  by  means  of  which 

of  the  Russian  revolutiona.y  parly  against  all  the  life   of  this  Still-born  babe  may  per- 

(he  subjert  allows  peaceful  discussion  of  ideas,  '"«  action   of  those  governments  who, 

where  the  will  of  the  people  not  only  makes  wishing  to  avoid  the  State  of  things  that 

the  law  but  chooses  the  person  by  whom  it  is  has  come  about  in  Russia,  have  had  the 


such  a  country  as^ihis,  polit-  ^jnlucky  inspiration  to  adopt  the  Russian 

■cat    ussassinaiion   is   a   manilesialion   01  the  _     .•     j         r-  l   .      .l 

identical  despotic  tendency,  to  the  destruciion  methods,      For  in   what  Other   way   can 

of  which  we  are  devoting  ourselves  in  Russia,  we  characterize  sentences  of  five  or  six 

Despotism,  whether  wielded  by  individuals  or  years'  imprisonment  for  the  mere  hoid- 

by  pafiics.  is  equally  condemnable,  and  vio-  ;„„  ^f  anarchical  Opinions,  such  as  were 

lrvts"'('NS  r;»ois°  mV^"  i^'i^.p""/ "  i-y»». ;  <>'  '■"  p"'i=ip- 

tion  in  a  demonstration,  as  in  the  case 
This  declaration  sums  up  the  feeling  of  Louise  Michel  P  Is  not  this  a  repro- 
of Russian  revolutionists  in  regard  duction  of  Russia  in  miniature?  But  it 
to  the  leal  terrorism  in  Europe,  and  we  is  always  the  same  ;  repression  is  the 
can  but  indorse  it.  Nevertheless,  it  easiest  and  quickest  mode  of  response 
would  be  neither  very  philosophical  nor  to  what  Carlylehas  called  the  "  petition 
altogether  reassuring  to  regard  the  acts  in  hieroglyphs 
of  terror  committed  on  European  soil  to  blow  brains 
as  mere  manifestations  of  individual  quire  into  anything. 
wickedness  and  madness  ?  For  what  What  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  will 
guarantee  should  we  have  against  mad-  take  the  trouble  to  decipher  the  hiero-  . 
men  ?  To  us  it  seems  that  these  acts  glyphs  in  older  to  satisfy  the  abstruse 
are  the  fruit  of  class  hatreds  and  antag-  petition — it  is  not  my  business  to  an- 
onisms  developed  under  the  influence  swer.  I  leave  it  to  others.  As  for  me, 
of  foreign  examples,  and  without  due  I  have  only  endeavored  to  show,  by  a 
regard  to  difference  of  local  conditions,  true  exposition  of  Russian  events,  a  use- 
into  a  sanguinary  political  theory.  It  ful  example  of  zv^a/  should  not  be  done^ 
is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  do  of  that  which  all  civilized  countries 
not  believe  they  will  continue  long,  should  avoid  as  completely  as  possible. 
In  politics,  no  course  is  adopted  without  — Contemporary  Review. 
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A     SKETCH     OF    M.     CL^MENCEAU. 
BY  AN   ANOLO-PABISIAN   FRIEND. 

M,  ClEmenceau,  in  alluding  in  his  sons  were  prepared  entirely  by  her  for 
last  speech  to  the  state  of  French  village  the  High  School  at  Nantes,  and  the 
schools  and  the  unjustly  heavy  fiscal  daughters  to  pass  examinations  (or  di- 
burdens  which  weigh  on  the  peasants,  plomas.  George,  the  ora^r,  was  not  a 
was  angrily  interrupted  by  Moderate  promising  pupil  ;  his  minadid  not  irake 
and  Monarchical  deputies,  and  treated  up  until  he  was  near  seventeen,  and 
as  a  cobbler  who  did  not  stick  to  bis  wanted  to  pass  an  examination  for  a 
last.  They  saw  in  him  the  representa-  university  degree.  The  only  thing  be 
live  of  an  urban  constituency,  and  could  up  to  that  time  learn  well  was 
denied  his  competency  to  speak  for  English,  and  that  was  because  he  wanted 
rustics.  In  retaliating,  he  said  he  was  to  read  the  "Adventures  of  Robinson 
country-born  and  reared,  and  came  from  Crusoe.' '  To  remember  what  he  studied 
the  heart  of  a  rural  department-^ La  in  the  day  lime,  he  used  to  fasten  his 
Vendue,  where  he  passes  his  summer  hand  by  a  siring  to  a  nail  in  the  wall 
vacations.  M.  Ciemenceau  has  the  over  his  head.  This  kept  him  from 
west-Vend^an  physiognomy,  but  with  sleeping  and  he  mentally  went  over  his 
the  well-formed  mouth  and  white  even  tasks.  The  faculty  of  assimilation  be- 
teeih  of  the  Breton  Celt,  His  eyes  ex-  came  prodigious.  As  the  brain  got  active 
press  strongly  fugitive  moods  and  rap-  and  conscious  of  its  strength  the  nerves 
idly  gay,  giave  and  sombre  thoughts,  grew  impressionable.  Great  qualities 
Their  changefulness  of  expression  is  a  developed,  in  running  into  excess,  some 
great  help  to  his  oratory  and  enables  defects,  which,  however,  tend  to  soften 
him  to  be  sober  in  gesticulation.  The  down  as  experience  of  the  world  in- 
eminent  French  deputy  has  also  the  creases.  The  moral  isolation  of  his 
moral  characteristics  of  the  Vend6ans.  family  kept  him  from  absorbing  boui^ 
He  holds  fast,  like  them,  to  his  opinions  geois  prejudices,  the  absurdity  of  which 
and  believes  in  his  principles.  If  he  is  came  home  to  him  when  he  grew  up 
ever  persuaded  by  his  party  to  trim,  he  with  the  strength  of  freshness,  and  were 
will  do  it  with  a  bad  grace,  and  soon  made  a  butt  for  his  irony.  One  of  his 
repent.  His  conscience  has  a  healthy  rare  friends  was  Paul  Dubois,  at  whose 
sensitiveness  and  is  aided  by  an  excel-  funeral  M.  Ciemenceau  and  M,  Ranc 
lent  heart.  The  mind  is  quick  to  assim-  exchanged  olive  branches.  Native  sin- 
ilate  and  strong  to  grasp.  It  has  re-  cerity  was  braced  up  by  a  scientific 
ceived  a  scientific  training  and  been  un-  training.  Science  is  an  enemy  to  sham 
trammelled  by  every  sort  of  cant  from  and  humbug. 

infancy  to  the  present  hour.     M.  Cl^-  Rapid  cerebration   and   the  habit  of 

menceau  not  only  sees   the    force    of  saying  what  he  thinks  gives  M,  Cl^meD- 

principle  in   politics,  but   the  impossi-  ceau  a  brusqueness  of  manner,  which 

bility  of  getting  on  without  it.      His  hurts   touchy  persons  who   only  know 

father,  who  was  arrested  on  December  ad,  him  slightly.     His  irony  is  irrepressible 

brought  up  his  sons   and  daughters  in  when  he  meets  with   solemn   and  pre- 

the    ideas   of   the  Revolution  and  the  tentious  nullities.      There  is  no  more 

cult  of  M.  Louis  Blanc.     Dr.  Clemen-  charming,  pleasant,  or  better  fellow  at 

ceau.  p^re,  came  to  Paris  to  make  the  a  small  and  intimate  dejeuner  or  dinner, 

acquaintance  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  in  1S48.  But  those  who  meet  him  in  society,  for 

In  a  Republican  place  the  Doctor  might  which  he  does  not  care,  would  think 

have  been  a  dangerous  foe  of  the  £m-  him  dry  and  harsh.     The  truth  is  that 

pire.     But  he  only  found  sympathizers  he  is  soft-hearted  to  the  point  of  weak- 

eiiiong  his  tenants  and  laborers  and  in  ness.      His    compassionate  disposition 

his  wife.    She  was  a  nominal  Protestant,  renders  his  position   as   deputy  of   an 

and  of  a  sweet  and  firm  disposition,  arrondissement  in  which  poverty  is  the 

Being  highly  educated,  she  was  able  to  rule  a  source  of  frequent  pain.     Nearly 

be  the  preceptress  of  her  children.    The  every  evening  his  ante-room  at  the  of- 

L;,,:.„t,^.._,._.^,^ 
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Rce  of  his  joumal  is  filled  with  scrubby 
men  and  women,  who  come  to  ask  med- 
ical advice  or  to  ask  for  help  and 
patronage.  It  is  torture  to  him  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  but  he  gallantly  hears  them 
out.  and  does  what  he  can  for  them. 
What  tent  him  such  vibrating  eloquence 
when  he  was  demanding  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  French 
working-classes  were  the  harrowing  im- 
pressions which  be  had  freshly  received 
from  such  visitors.  His  visit  to  Eng- 
land has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  a 
veering  round  toward  bourgeoistsra.  It 
thus  came  about.  A  ridiculous  criticism 
of  the  speech  in  which  he  called  for  in- 
quiry into  working  class  grievances  ap- 
peared on  the  5lh  inst.  in  the  Times. 
It  was  read  to  him  on  the  following 
evening  by  M.  Peltetan,  in  the  presence 
of  two  sub-editors  (both  deputies),  a 
municipal  councillor  (also  on  the  staff 
of  the  Justice),  and  an  English  visitor. 
They  were  all  astounded,  and  in  a  way 
amused.  M.  Pelletan  asked  how  it  was 
M.  Cl^menceau's  motion  could  be  so 
treated  in  a  serious  English  journal,  and 
whether  England  was  not,  as  M.  Louis 
Blanc  described  it,  the  classic  land  of 
parliamentary  inquiries.  His  chief, 
though  he  had  had  a  long  conversation 
with  English  trade  unionists  on  the  sub- 
ject, repeated  the  question.  In  answer 
a  short  sketch  was  given  of  Lord  Shaf- 
tesbury's campaign  against  cruel  mill- 
owners  and  colliery  managers,  and  of 
Mr.  PlimsoH's  against  speculators  in  un- 
seaworthy  vessels.  M.  Cl^menceau  then 
paid,  "  As  we  should  keep  on  the  solid 
ground  of  fact  and  experience  I  have  a 
mind  to  run  across  to  London  to  see 
how  the  English  manage  affairs  of  this 
kind.  I  have  friends  there  competent 
to  help  me,  and  I  should  be  delighted 
even  to  receive  light  from  Lord  Shaf- 
tesbury. It  will  not  be  through  our 
fault  if  the  committee  is  not  able  to 
obtain  a  good  diagnosis  of  industrial 
maladies." 

As  a  medical  student  M.  Cl^menceau 
gave  high  promise,  and  was  a  house  pupil 
at  the  H&tcl  IJieu.  Two-and-'lwenty 
years  ago  the  Qu  artier- Latin  was  in  a 
state  of  seething  political  fermentation. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  young  fellow 
brought  up  as  M.  Cl^menceau  was  not 
to  participate  in  le  rh'eil  de  la  jeunesse, 
or  to  avoid  being    drawn    into   plots 


against  the  Empire.  His  future  career 
was  shaped  by  an  apparently  insignifi- 
cant accident.  I'hrough  Nantes  friends 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  wild  soldier 
of  fortune  named  Cluseret,  who  had 
served  in  the  United  States  army  against 
the  South,  and  came  home  with  the 
title  of  General  to  ^et  up  ^meuies. 
Cluseret  had  an  American  following 
which  hated  the  Emperor  because 
he  had  encouraged  the  Secessionists. 
Knowing  English,  M.  Cl^menceau  was 
able  to  converse  with  the  General's 
Yankee  friends,  and  was  of  an  age 
when  the  mind  is  very  receptive  of  new 
ideas.  While  other  young  agitators  were 
living  on  Jacobin  phrases,  he  was  learn- 
ing about  Jefferson,  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, and  how  English  colonies  came  to 
be  a  "Greater  England."  The  true 
cause  of  his  estrangement  from  his  old 
Qu artier- Latin  associates  three  yeai's 
ago  was  the  difference  between  his  point 
of  view  and  theirs.  In  conspiring  against 
the  Empire  M.  Cl^menceau  got  into 
trouble.  A  sojourn  in  Mazas  failed  to 
tame  him.  The  thesis  he  read  at  his 
final  examination  sounded  like  a  call  of 
"  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  !"  To  escape 
returning  to  prison  he  went  to  America, 
bearing  letters  to  Horace  Greeley  and  a 
£ub-editor  of  the  Tribune.  From  New 
York  he  moved  up  to  Connecticut,  and 
while  awaiting  patients  lectured  on 
French  literature  in  an  athenseum.  All 
the  young  ladies  who  came  to  hear  tiim 
were  engaged  save  one,  and  she  is  now 
Mme.  Cl^menceau.  She  came  with 
him  and  her  eldest  child  to  France  in 
1870,  He  at  once  entered  into  relations  , 
with  Gambetta,  whom  he  had  known 
well  in  the  Quanier-Latin,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  September  went 
round  Belleville  for  him  with  Braterei, 
to  tell  the  members  of  the  National 
Guard  there  to  meet  next  day  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  Empire.  M.  Gambetta 
sent  him  to  the  mayoralty  of  Mont- 
martre.  During  the  siege  his  popularity 
rose  fast,  and  he  was  returned  at  the 
next  general  election  to  the  Assembly. 
But,  with  MM.  Lockroy  and  Floquet, 
he  resigned,  when  that  body  refused 
to  hold  any  parley  with  the  Commune. 
M.  CJemenceau  was  authorized  by  the 
regular  Government  to  make  ptomises 
which   they  failed   to    hcnor^   (^H^ijlc 
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breaches  of  faith  deprived  liim  of  the 
moral  authority  which  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  have  saved  the  lives  of 
General  Lecomle  and  M.  Clement 
Thomas. 

Many  of  M.  Cl^menceau's  advanced 
electors  say  that,  although  a  bourgeois, 
he  keeps  faith  witif  them.  His  rejiutalion 
for  probity  enabled  him  to  brave  the 
Collectivisis  who  were  egged  on  by  other 
bourgeois  to  put  him  down  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Montmartre.  M.  Cl^men- 
ceau  is  not  one  of  those  who  hound  on 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  then  hide  until 
the  storm  is  over  ;  nor  is  he  the  partisan 
of  the  revolutionary  means  that  he  was 
under  the  Empire.  The  civil  war  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  Communists  in  the 
Antipodes  impressed  him  with  the  ter- 
rible responsibility  incurred  in  a  resort 
to  illegal  force.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the 
few  friends  of  M,  Gambetta  who  joined 
him  in  preparing  to  resist  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  if  he  dissolved  the  Chamber 
elected  in  October,  1S77.  On  the  Mar- 
shal's resignation  the  eager  and  unswerv- 
ing Vend^an  wanted  M.  Gambetta  to  take 
office  and  proceed  to  the  business  of 
establishing  harmony  between  Repub- 
lican principles  and  dscality  and  political 
institutions.  Unfortunately  the  Jacobin 
stock-in-trade  was  phrases,  and  the  real 
aim  of  Jacobins  was  to  substitute  one 
set  of  men  for  another  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Dissipated  parasites  with  no- 
biliary prefixes  to  their  names  were  to 
be  replaced  by  stingy  parasites  of  humble 
bourgeois  origin,  who  would  look  upon 
themselves  as  part  of  that  great  infalli- 
bility, the  State.  M.  Cl^mcnceau  pro- 
posed to  make  rooks  fly  away  by  pulling 
down  rookeries.  He  saw  that  monarch- 
ical environments  would  produce  Mon- 
archy under  another  name.  Excuses 
were  not  wanting  for  standing  still  and 
enjoying  the  material  fruits  of  victory. 
civvy's  mistrust  of  Radicalism  and  the 
foreign  relations  of  France  were  put 
forward  as  reasons  for  doing  next  to 
nothing.  M.  Gambetta,  it  should  in 
justice  16  him  be  added,  knew  the  Pres- 
ident disliked  him,  and  feared  that  in 
being  taken  between  him  and  the  Senate 
he  would  be  rendered  impotent  and  his 
popuhrity  used  up  in  fruitless  struggle. 
He  preferred  to  do  what  he  could  through 
— as  he  termed  them — Orleanisls  hon- 
teux,  who  were  influential  in  the  Senate. 


A   SKETCH   or   M.   CLfiMENCEAU. 
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This  inertia  demoralized  Republicans 
and  alienated  M,  Cl^menceau  from  the 
Opportunist  chief.  The  former  pressed 
for  at  least  a  total  amnesty  of  the  Com- 
munists, who  had  received  their  initial 
impulse  in  1870  from  the  deputies  of 
Paris  and  their  active  and  agitating 
friends,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Clemen- 
ceau.  It  was  not  only  humane  but  just 
to  amnesty,  and  in  a  Repulilic  it  was 
more  important  to  be  equitable  than  to 
win  the  favor  of  Beacons  field,  Bis- 
marck, and  the  Czar.  A  breach  took 
place  after  the  Prince  Imperial's  death, 
when  Bonapartists  were  rushing  to  the 
Petit  Bourbon  as  if  to  do  obeisance  to 
the  Republic,  but  with  the  ill-concealed 
object  of  hemming  M.  Gambetta  in. 
and  using  him  for  their  own  advantage. 
M.  Cl^menceau  holds  his  ground  in 
the  Chamber,  and  gains  ground  outside, 
because  he  has  convictions  and  can  set 
them  forth  with  peculiar  ability.  He 
has  a  satisfied  majority  before  him,  which 
only  wants  decent  pretexts  for  voting 
with  the  Government,  Incompatibility 
of  humor  and  of  standpoints  fixes  a  gulf 
between  him  and  the  Jacobins.  The 
Right  is  Royalist,  and  the  Extreme  Left 
the  smallest  group.  It  would  form  a 
poor  claque  if  it  tried  to  serve  as  one. 
Yet  its  leader  compels  the  Chamber  to 
listen  to  him,  and  as  often  and  as  long 
as  be  chooses  to  speak.  His  oratory  is 
unique,  and  devoid  of  resonant  phrases 
that  wind  up  in  ear-tickling  climax. 
There  is  no  apparent  art,  and  certainly 
no  artifice  in  his  periods.  What  strikes 
one  fiTst  is  intensity,  and  method  iti  ar- 
rangement exists,  but  is  not  at  once 
perceptible.  Ideas  come  so  fast  and  with 
such  strength  and  brightness  that  atten- 
tion cannot  flag.  One  feels  that  the 
speaker  is  ready  to  practice  what  he 
preaches,  and  the  last  man  10  furl  his 
flag  and  hide  it.  His  gestures  are  rare 
and  instinctive  ;  one  of  them  is  to  hold 
his  big,  full  forehead  in  his  hands,  and 
then  to  push  them  out  from  him  — 
clenched.  However  suddenly  put  upon 
his  mettle,  he  has  the  right  word  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue.  His  irony  is  dreadful, 
but  sparingly  used,  and  in  a  touch-and- 
go  manner.  No  part  of  the  speech  has 
been  learned  by  heart,  but  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals  have  been  laboriously 
mastered  and  thought  out  during  sleep- 
less nights.    When  expeclips-to  make  a 
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speech,  M.  Cl^mcDccau  is  troubled  with  vases  and  blooming  plants.  M.  Cl^mea- 

insomnia  and  the  attendant  nervousness,  ceau  gains  in  bemg  well  known.     But 

In  th«  tribune,  and  particularly  if  holly  he  will  onlyknowwell  persons  whom  he 

interrupted,  his  blood   gets  up  and  he  feels  he  can  like  and  trust.     Repressing 

TC^aias  ses  moyens physigues.     In  enthusi*  his  natural  frankness  bores  him.     As  be 

asm  for  ideas  he  is  a  poet.   Though  fond  has  not    many  political    hangers-on  he 

of  plain  speech,  he   has  a  passion  for  would  not  have  a  long  tail  to  embarrass 

decorative  furniture  and  flowers,  and  is  him  should  he  rise  to  be  Prime  Minister, 

as  good  a  judge  of  picturea  and  bric4-  None  of  his  lieutenants  are  henchmen, 

brae  as  M.  Rocbefort.    He  sleeps  all  the  He  is  their  leader  in  public,  and  their 

year   round  /before    an   open   window,  gay  and  friendly  but  not  boon  compan- 

looking  out  on   a  fifth  floor  balcony,  ion  in  private.  — J'all  Mail  Gasette. 
which  in  summer  is  bright  with  sky-blue 


THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  almost  nations,  when  imagining  the  journey  of 

all  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  the  departed  soul,   had  in  their  mmds 

the  human  soul,  though  it  may  be  de-  the  journey  of  the  sun,  the  one  god  who 

fined  as  iinmortal  and  disembodied,  sel-  dies  daily  ;  yet  who  has  not  really  per- 

dom  entirely  quits  this  earth.     Before  ished,  but  is  only  withdrawn  from  human 

the  birth  of  Geography,  men  imagined  sight.     Nearly    every    tribe   had    some 

ihe  world  to  be  large  enough  to  contain,  knowledge  of  a  sea  toward  the  West, 

not  only  theland  of  the  living,  but  also  with  whose  limits  they  were,  in  the  early 

the  land  of  the  dead,  and  even  thehabita*  part  of  (heir  history,  quite  unacquainted, 

tions    of    the    gods   themselves.      The  Accordingly  the  soul-land  was   usually 

Greek  divinities  dwelt  on  an  Olympus  conceived  as  lying  across  the  unexplored 

which  was  originally  earthly  and  local  ;  Western  waters.     The  Egyptian  abode 

so  did  the  Indian  gods  on  their  Mount  of  the  dead  was  an  exception  to  this  rule, 

Meru  ;  so  loo,  the  deities  of  the   North  for  not  sea  but   desert  forms  the  im- 

abode  in  an   Asgard,    which   men   con-  passable  western  boundary  of  the  Nile 

ceived  as  a  fixed  point  exactly  in  the  Valley.     But  none  the  less  the  Egyptian 

middle  of  the  face  of  Ihe  earth.     And  soul-land  was  placed  in  the  West,  though 

if  a  terrestrial  dwelling  could  be  found  the  spirit  of  the  departed  had  to  cross 

for  the  gods,  much  more  could  a  habita-  the  desert,  the  "  dark  land  of  Apap," 

tion  be  discovered  for  the  disembodied  before  arriving  at  the  home  of  Osiris, 

spirits  of  men.  Soul-lands,  then,  whether  the  bidden  sun. 

figured  as  under-worlds  or  isles  of  the  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  set- 
blessed  (to  use  familiar  names),  are  of  ting  of  the  sun  into  the  west  may  strike 
almost  universal  acceptance.  With  the  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  On  the  one 
former  class  we  are  not  here  concerned  ;  hand,  the  sight  of  the  end  of  a  fine  sum- 
but  to  the  latter,  when  a  place  on  the  mer  day,  when  the  whole  horizon  is  a 
surface  of  the  earth  is  assigned  to  them,  sheet  of  vivid  color  and  the  sea  is  dividod 
we  may  apply  the  name  "  Earthly  Para-  by  a  golden  path,  calls  up  ideas  of  a 
dise."  These,  then,  form  one  branch  land  of  glory  where  the  sun-god  rests 
of  our  subject  ;  along  with  them  must  after  the  labors  of  the  day.  On  the 
be  ranged  the  Christian  Paradise,  which  other  hand,  after  a  day  of  mist  and 
was  identified  with  the  biblical  Eden —  tempest,  when  the  sun  has  seemed  to 
and  also  the  deathless  lands,  not  des-  wrestle  with  the  black  clouds,  and  finally 
tined  for  souls,  but  for  living  men,  with  sinks,  swallowed  up  by  them,  into  a  dark 
which  we  sometimes  meet  in  mediaeval  and  stormy  sea,  the  sight  of  his  end  sug- 
legends.  gests  only  Rloomy  thoughts.     So  we  get 

The  regions  which  belong  to  the  first  the  double  idea  of   the   West— as  the 

of  these  classes  are  invariably  placed  in  bright  Elysian  plain  or  the  garden  of  the 

the  West.     Of  this  fact  the  most  plausi-  Hesperides ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 

ble  explanation  is,  that  all  the  ancient  the  dim  shadowy  land  where  the  diseru-i 
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bodied  souls  spend  an  aimless  and  hope-  extent  of  the   Euxine  was  knoWn,    he 

less  existence.  was  supposed  to  inhabit  an  island  in  its 

Both  these  ideas  appear  in  the  Homer-  extreme  west,  wherche  was  united    lo 

ic  poems.    Although  in  the  "  Iliad"  the  Helen,  and  was  accustomed  to  drive  his 

"  dark  home  of  Hades"  is  certainly  be-  chariot  along  the  smooth   promontory 

low  the  earih,  yet  when  Ulysses  visits  called  Achilleos  Dromos. 

the  shades,   he  doti  not  descend,   but  When  the  Euxine  was  explored,  the 

meets  them  on  the  misty  shore  of  the  idea   vanished,   or    rather   shrank   into 

land  of  the  dead.     Moreover,  it  is  now  the  worship  of  Achilles  as  ruler  of  the 

generally  allowed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  sea  at  the  colony  of  Olbia,  the  place 

wrong  in  placing  this  land  in  the  East,  nearest    to    the    legendary  position   of 

and  that  its  real  situation,  in  accordance  Leuk^. 

with  all  Aryan  ideas,  is  in  the  West,  or  After  a  time  there  came  the  material- 

perhaps  North-west.      Although  in  ihe  izing  age  ef  ancient    history — that   in 

Homeric  poems  the  gloomy  view  of  the  which  all  the  old  legendary  spots  were 

after-life,  which  allots  a  colorless   and  fitted  with  places  in  the  real  lands  of  the 

unhappy  existence  to  the  souls  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,   when  Phieacia 

greatest  heroes,  Achilles,  Ajax,  and  their  became  Corcyra,  and  Sicily  the  dwelling 

fellows,  as  much  as  to  the  souls  of  the  of  the  Cyclops.     At  this  time  the  isles 

common  herd,    is  generally  found,  yet  of  the  blessed  were  placed  outside  the 

the  more  cheerful  aspect  of  the  West  is  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     But  some  centuries 

shown  in  at  least  one  passage,   where  later,  about  B.C.  loo,  actual  islands  of 

Fr6teus  prophesies  to  Menelaus  that  his  pleasant  aspect  were  discovered  in  that 

last  end  will  be  to  come  tq  "  the  Ely-  direction.     Hence  these  which  we  now 

sian  plain   and  the  ends  of  the  earth,  call  the  Cape  de  Verde   Islands  got  the 

where  abides  the  fair-haired  Rhadaman-  name  of  Fortunate  Insulie  :  and  though 

thus  ;    where  life  is  easy  for  mortals  ;  no  one  asserted  that  they  were  inhabited 

where  is  no  snow  nor  storm  nor  rain,  but  by   the  souls  of  the  just,   yet  the  old 

always  the  ocean  sends  up  the  cooling  wonders  of  the  isles  of  the  blessed  were 

breath  of  the  west  wind" —  a   descrip-  related  of  them  ;  and  we  read  of  their 

tion  well-known  as  copied  by  Lucretius  perpetual  spring,  and  the  three  harvests 

and  Tennyson.  a-year  which  they  produced.     The  ac- 

In  Hesiod  we  first  find  this  Western  counts  of  these  islands  in  sober  geogra- 

land  mentioned  by  the  name  which  after-  phers  which  survived    into  the  middle 

wardbecameitspioperlitle,  MoKiipf.n'i'^-  ages,  were  certainly  one  of  the  reasons 

oot.     Speaking  of  the  heroes  of  the  The-  which   induced   the  exploration  of  the 

ban  and  Trojan  wars,  he  makes  Zeus  bear  Western  sea. 

them  away  after  death,  "  to  have  their  Unlike  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  sue 
life  and  their  abode  apart  from  men,  so  ceeded  to  the  rule  of  a  world  which  had 
that  they  dwell  undisturbed  in  the  isl-  been  explored  ;  and  except  in  a  few 
ands  of  the  blessed,  by  the  deep-flowing  allusions  in  the  poets  and  in  Pliny,  man- 
ocean,  where  ihe  fruitful  earth  brings  ifesily  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  we  do 
forth  her  harvests  thrice  a  year. "  not  find  the  islands  of  the  blessed  in 

A  similar  picture  is  found  in  the  their  old  sense  mentioned  till  a  very  late 
Olympian  odes  of  Pindar,  who  speaks  dale.  Strange  to  say,  however,  among 
of  the  island  of  the  blessed,  round  the  very  last  of  the  Roman  authors,  as 
which  the  ocean  breezes  blow — where  if  we  were  coming  on  the  shadow  which 
earth  and  water  alike  blaze  with  golden  the  approaching  middle  ages  cast  before 
flowers,  and  the  just  dwell  wreathed  with  them,  we  find  the  old  Western  spirit- 
garlands,  beneath  the  gentle  sway  of  land  of  the  "  Odyssey"  reappearing.  In 
Rhadamanthus.  Claudian    we   meet   with    the    following 

After  Pindar  it  is  unnecessary  to  men-  passage:  "There  is  a  land,  where  the 

tion  the  numerous  allusions  to  this  West-  farthest  end  of  Gaul  stretches  out  into 

em  land  which  are  found  in  the  Greek  the  ocean,  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  have 

poets.     It  seems,  however,  to  be  differ-  invoked  the  silent  folk  with  libations  of 

ent  from  Leuke,  which  would  appear  lo  blood.     Here,     even    now,    the    pitiful 

have  been  a  sort  of  private  earthly  Para-  wailing  of  the  souls  is  heard  as  they  £' 
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This  alluEion  is  explained  by  the  longer 
passage  on  the  same  subject  found  in  the 
Byzantine  writer  Procopius,  who  flour- 
ished under  Justinian  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury : 

"  Opposite  the  north-western  coast  of  Gaul," 
he  nrites,  "  there  is  a  large  island  called  Bril- 
tia,  no  oiher  than  England  ;  <l  is  divided  into 
mo  parts  by  a  nail  sitelching  north  and  south. 
East  of  the  wall  is  a  pleasant  land  which  is 
occupied  by  Che  Britons,  Angles,  and  Frisians. 
What  the  land  to  the  west  is  like,  no  one 
knows,  for  its  air  is  deadly  to  breathe,  and  any 
one  who  passes  the  jvall  inslanlly  expires. 
Now  on  the  extreme  north  west  coast  of  Gaul," 
he  continues,  ''  there  dwell  certain  fishermen, 
subject  to  the  Franks,  but  excused  from  all 
tribute  on  account  ol  tbc  strange  duty  which 
they  perfomi. 

"  Every  night  one  of  these  fishermen,  in  ro- 
tation, is  roused  from  sleep  by  a  gentle  tapping 
at  his  door,  and  a  low  voice  calls  hitn  to  come 
down  to  Ihef  beach.  There  lie  dark  vessels,  to 
all  appearance  empty,  but  deep  in  the  water, 
as  if  weighed  down  by  a  heavy  burden.  Push- 
ing off,  the  fishermen  arrive  at  tl^e  coast  of 
Brictia  in  one  night,  though  it  was  on  ordinary 
occasions  six  days'  journey  from  Gaul.  During 
the  voyage  they  hear  the  sound  of  voices  in 
[he  boat,  but  do  intelligible  words,  only  a  sub- 
dued whispering.  Arrived  at  the  strange  coast, 
ihey  bear  the  names  called  over,  and  different 
voices  answering  to  them,  while  [hey  felt  [he 
boat  Kl'adually  growing  lighter ;  at  last  the 
roll-call  ceased,  and  tbcy  were  wafted  back  to 
■heir  country  with  the  same  miraculous  speed 
with  which  they  had  left." 

Such  is  the  last  trace  of  the  old  soul-land 
which  we  meet  in  classical  literature. 

In  its  next  appearance  the  earthly 
Paradise  is  entirely  changed,  and  in 
Christian  hands  has  ceased  to  be  the 
habitation  of  departed  spirits,  and  has 
shifted  altogether  ils  position  on  the 
earth.  So  greatly  is  its  character  al- 
tered, that  many  authorities  wilt  derive 
the  medieeral  legends  dealing  with  it,  not 
from  any  pagan  source,  but  entirely 
from  the  literal  interpretations  of  the 
Bible  which  obtained  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  hardly  seems  to  be  due  to  the  princi- 
ple enunciated  at  the  beginning  ;  and 
only  in  its  wider  developments  is  it  in- 
fluenced by  the  old  Greek  or  Keltic  be- 
liefs. The  true  and  orthodox  terrestrial 
Paradise  of  the  middle  ages  lay,  not 
across  the  mysterious  Western  ocean, 
but  in  the  equally  mysterious  lands  of 
the  sun-rising.  It  was  universally  iden- 
tified with  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  which 
Adam  and  Eve  had  been  placed  ;  and 


it  was  therefore  impossible  to  seek  it  in 
any  other  quarter  than  the  East.  Now 
in  medieval  times  the  limits  of  the 
known  world  were  shrunken  far  within 
the  boundaries  known  to  the  later 
Roman  geographers,  Ptolemy,  Strabo, 
and  their  fellows.  In  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century  the  Western  world 
knew  almost  exactly  as  much,  or  rather 
as  little,  of  Asia  as  Herodotus  had 
known  1600  years  before.  The  very 
stories  which  the  faihcr  of  history  re- 
lated of  Indians  and  gold- producing 
ants,  of  griffins  and  Arimaspi,  had  re- 
turned to  their  old  localities  in  Central 
Asia,  though  in  Roman  days  they  had 
for  some  time  continually  receded  farther 
and  farther  into  the  unknown  North- 
east. Now  again,  as  in  the  fifth  cenlury 
before  Christ,  men  believed  that  beyond 
an  India  of  no  great  extent;  there  lay  no 
more  inhabited  lands,  but  only  desert 
and  sea.  But  unlike  the  ancients,  the 
raedifevals  placed  in  the  farthest  part  of 
this  region  the  earlhly  Paradise,  either 
as  an  oasis  in  an  expanse  of  rocks  and 
sands,  or  as  an  island  in  an  unnavigable 
ocean.  Sometimes  we  read  of  it  as  in- 
accessible by  reason  of  lands  of  mist  and 
darkness,  or  insurmountable  precipices  ; 
sometimes  it  is  tempestuous  seas  or  rivers 
which  bar  the  way.  But  beyond  tnem, 
if  a  man  could  but  penetrate,  he  would 
find  the  Eden  where  our  first  father  had 
dwelt,  where  rise  the  four  mysterious 
rivers,  and  where  grows  every  tree  that 
is  pleasant  to  the  sight  or  good  for  food. 

"There,"  says  Neckam,  "is  a  beautiful 
land  where  whole  tracts  are  overgrown  with 
the  noble  vine  ;  there  are  clear  springs,  and 
groves  watered  with  pleasant  streaois.  Glorious 
is  the  fruit  which  enriches  its  gardens,  and  no 
sterile  tree  can  grow  in  its  soil.  Never  do 
storms  come  near  it,  nor  violent  winds,  but 
[here  always  blows  a  gentle  breeze.  Thither 
never  came  the  waters  of  the  all-destroving 
Flood." 

"  In  that  Paradise."  says  in  a  more  prosaic 
strain  the  author  of  the"  Polyclironicon,"  "  is 
everything  that  is  congruent  to  life."  It  hath 
salubrity  and  wholesomeness,  for  it  enjoyeth 
an  equal  temperance,  feeling  neither  coldness 
nor  heat,  insomuch  that  nothing  that  has  life 
may  in  any  wise  die  without  it.  In  testimony 
whereof,  Enoch  and  Elias  wait  yet  therein. 
having  the  bodies  with  which  (bey  left  Ibis  life 
still  uncorrupt.  Moreover,  [hat  place  has  all 
pleasantness,  for  it  is  the  store-house  ol  all  that 
is  fair,  where  no  tree  ever  loseth  its  leaves,  and 
no  flower  withereih.  There  is  mirth  and  sweet- 
ness from  the  fruit  and  trees  that  grow  (here. 
tor  every  tree  that  is  therein  is  sweet  tt 
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.    And  ihere  is  security,  ' 
near  it.  nor  even  did  i 
nigh.- 


may  come  near  it,  nor  even  did  the  nater  of 
the  ^reat  Flood  i  -  ■   >. 

Thus  far  all  the  authorities  coincide  ; 
but  there  were  certain  points  in  the  earth- 
ly Paradise  which  gave  rise  to  dire 
controversies.  Various  authors  give 
various  situations  for  it.  In  some  it  is 
a  K'eat  island  lying  south  and  east  of 
"  Inde  the  Great,"  apparently  occupy- 
ing the  place  of  Ceylon.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears in  the  "  Hereford  Mappa  Mundi  ' 
as  a  circular  island  inclosed  by  a  wall, 
lying  just  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  But  a  little  later,  when  Ceylon 
was  more  or  less  known,  it  receded  to  a 
continental  position  somewhere  in  China. 
Siill  later,  when  Europe  had  heard  of 
Cathay  and  ihe  Great  Khan,  the  insular 
theory  wasrevived  ;  and  as  lying  south  of 
China  and  east  of  India,  we  must  iden- 
tify the  final  position  of  Eden  with 
Sumatra,  Java,  or  some  of  the  islands 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Here  lay  Paradise  in  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  and  from  this  spot  it  vanished 
into  nothingness  when  in  the  end  of  that 
century  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  revealed  both  East  and 
West,  and  banished  from  the  world 
numbers  of  the  old  myths  which  have 
survived  for  so  many  ages.  Vasco  dc 
GaniD,  Columbus,  and  Magellan  de- 
stroyed not  only  the  impassability  of  the 
Cape  of  Storms,  the  unlimited  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  unorlhodoxy 
of  a  belief  in  antipodes,  but  also  the 
beautiful  old  idea  of  the  earthly  Para- 
dise. Men  might  still  sail  to  seek  Ophir, 
or  the  North-west  passage,  or  El  Dora- 
do, but  no  room  was  left  on  earth  for 
the  terrestrial  Eden.  If  even  we  find 
it  mentioned  in  books  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  to  discuss  where  was  the 
Paradise  of  Genesis,  not  where  is  the 
beautiful  land  in  which  the  fourteenth 
century  believed. 

In  the  vague  and  misty  ideas  which 
were  entertained  in  the  middle  ages 
about  Eastern  geography,  a  little  disa- 
greement about  the  exact  position  of 
Paradise  was  not  likely  to  cause  very  hot 
disputes.  But  it  was  otherwise  concern- 
ing the  shape  of  that  locality  :  here  the 
wise  geographers  and  chroniclers  had 
their  own  inner  consciousness  to  draw 
on,  and  three  seta  of  views  were  put 
forth,  whose  supporters  argued  angrily 


against  each  other's  suppositions.  Now 
no  one  doubted  that  the  terrestrial  Para- 
dise was  not  touched  by  the  Flood  (for. 
said  they,  if  it  had  been,  we  should 
have  been  told  of  it),  and  that  it  was 
quite  or  almost  inaccessible  to  man. 
The  oldest  way  of  explaining  these  tw» 
facts  was  hy  making  Paradise  a  pillar- 
shaped  mountain,  with  a  table-land  on 
its  summit,  but  with  steep  and  inacces- 
sible sides.  So  gieat  was  its  height, 
that  we  are  assured  that  it  all  but 
touched  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  This 
being  the  case,  we  cart-  easily  understand 
that  it  was  undistuFbed  by  the  Flood  ; 
for  although  the  waters  rose  forty 
fathoms  above  the  highest  hills,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  of  Paradise  was 
forty  fathoms  above  the  highest  limit  of 
the  Deluge.  Adding  these  eighty 
fathoms  to  the  highest  mountain  known 
to  a  twelfth-century  chronicler,  we  can 
obtain  an  idea  uf  the  distance  from  the 
earth  at  which  the  moon  was  supposed 
to  revolve,  for  Paradise  very  nearly 
touches  the  moon's  orbit.  Allowing 
20,000  feet  altogether  as  a  fair  margin, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  twelfth 
century  was  a  little  weak  in  its  astrono- 

Sy  ;  indeed  we  may  be  deeply  thankful 
at  its  calculations  are  not  exactly  true 
— for  who  can  tell  what  dreadful  results 
mizht  not  follow  if  the  moon  came  into 
collision  with  Mount  Everest,  or  any 
other  elevation  rising  a  little  above  the 
height  which  was  allowed  to  Paradise  ? 

The  same  school  of  geographers  who 
held  this  view  on  the  moon-otbit,  main- 
tained that  the  world  was  not  a  globe, 
but  a  mass  of  land,  of  various  heights  in 
different  places,  which  rests  upon  the  face 
of  a  limitless  ocean.  They  argued  that 
Scripture  speaks  of  "  the  waters  under 
the  earth,"  and  that  this  would  bean 
incorrect  description  if  the  ocean  merely 
formed  part  of  the  surface  of  a  terres- 
trial globe.  The  earth  must,  therefore, 
be  a  body  placed  upon  the  level  face  of 
the  circumfluent  ocean.  Moreover,  so 
small  did  they  imagine  the  world  to  be, 
that  they  objected  to  the  globe  theory 
that  the  mountains  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  the  mountain  of  Para- 
dise, would  prevent  the  earth  from  being  / 
a  perfect  figure.  So  Neckam  writes  ■•. 
"  Ausi  sunt  velcrea  lerram  censere  rotuadam. 
Quamvis  emineat  mootibus  ilia  luia. 
Quimvis  dcliciis  ornalus  apex  Paradisi 
..n.,,,.  unsi,  ™,U„  p.»=  l!°l!;*6oglC 
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It  was  the  same  school  who  deduced 
from  Ezekiel  5  15  the  fact  that  a  circle 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  Jerusalem, 
with  the  radius  to  the  extreme  west  of 
Spain,  would  exactly  embrace  the  whole 
land  of  I  he  world  ;  for  was  it  not  wrti- 
ten,  "  This  is  Jerusalem  ;  I  have  set  it 
in  themidst  of  the  nations  round  about ;" 
and  "  God  is  King  of  old,  working  sal- 
vation in  the  middle  of  the  earth"  ?  So 
map-making  was  simplified  or  compli- 
cated (opinions  may  differ  on  the  sub- 
ject) by  making  all  the  earth  centre 
round  judea,  to  the  sad  distortion  of 
outlying  peninsulas  like  Norway  or 
India. 

The  second  school  of  geographers 
were  prepared  to  admit  that  the  woild 
was  round,  and  maintained  that  Para- 
dise was  no  lofty  mountain,  but  a  spa- 
cious country,  "  not  less  in  size  than 
Egypt  or  India"  ;  for,  said  ihey,  if 
Adam  had  not  sinned,  it  would  have 
had  to  conlain  the  whole  human  race, 
and  must  therefore  be  of  no  mean  she. 
Agaiit,  the  idea  that  Paradise  was  the 
highest  point  of  earth,  was  displeasing  to 

"  We  mu«  not  think,"  says  H[gd«n,  "  as  do 
tome  iDen  of  sm^l  intellect  and  liule  ex- 
petJence,  ttiat  Paradise  is  far  away  fiain  all 
habitable  lands,  and  reaches  up  10  the  orbit  o( 
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this  belief.  Neither  air  nor  water  could  support 
the  weight  of  such  a  burden.  Moreover,  the 
element  of  fire,  as  all  wise  men  agree,  fills  a 
space  between  our  lower  air  and  the  orbit  of 
the  moon.  The  summit,  then,  of  Paradise 
would  be  in  the  region  of  fire,  where  no  vege- 
table can  possibly  exist,  nor  human  life.  How, 
then,  can  Adam  or  the  tree  of  life  have  been 
there  ?  And  again,  if  the  place  were  so  high, 
its  summit  nould  continually  be  getting  be- 
tween us  and  the  moon,  and  causing  eclipses. 
especially  In  Eastern  lands.  No  one,  however, 
has  ever  seen  nr  heard  of  such  an  eclipse. 
Besides  this,  four  rivers  rise  in  Paradise,  which 
Sow  through  well-known  countries ;  therefore 
it  must  be  contiguous  to  our  habitable  world, 
or  the  rivers  could  never  reach  us.  The  ration- 
al view  of  Paradise  is,  (hat  it  is  a  large  fair  re- 
ffion  in  the  extreme  East,  only  separated  from 
tie  homes  of  men  by  that  fiery  wall,  the  sword 
of  the  cherubiui,  of  whom  we  read  in  Genesis.' 

So  much  for  the  views  of  home-staying 
sages  on  the  terrestrial  Eden.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  testimony  of  a  traveller. 
Credulous  and  even  inventive  as  was 
the  author  of  "  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
Travels,"  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  penetrated  some  distance 
into  the  east.     Thus  he  attained   some 


knowledge  both  of  India  and  of  Cathay, 
and  therefore  localized  it  in  neither,  but 
to  the  south-east,  "  hard  by  the  land  of 
Prester  John."  he  is  gracious  enough  to 
confess  that  he  never  went  there  himself, 
both  because  of  the  distance  and  of  his 
own  unworthiness,  but  gives  us  some  ac- 
counts drawn  from  conversations  with 
those  who  had  striven  to  approach  it ; 

"  Paradys,"  he  had  learnt,  "is  inclosed  all 
about  with  a  wall,  of  which  men  know  not  the 
material.  For  it  is  covered  all  over  with  mosse 
as  it  seemelh,  and  is  not  of  the  nalur  of  stone. 
And  that  wall  slrelcbelh  from  the  south  to  ibe 
north,  and  hath  but  one  entry,  that  is  closed 
with  fire  burning,  so  that  men  may  not  enter. 
And  ye  should  understand  that  no  man  may  by 
any  means  approach  to  that  Paradys.  For  by 
land  nu  man  may  go  for  the  wild  beasts  that 
are  in  the  deserts,  and  for  the  high  mountains 
and  huge  rocks,  and  for  the  dark  places  that 
be  there  right  many.  And  by  the  rivers  may 
no  man  go,  for  that  the  water  runneth  rudely 
and  sharpely.  because  that  it  cometb  down 
outrageously  from  the  high  places  above.  And 
it  runneth  in  su  great  waves  thai  no  ship  may 
not  row  nor  sail  against  it;  and  the  water 
rnareth  so,  and  maketh  so  huge  noise  and  so 
great  tempest,  that  no  man  may  hear  olhrr  in 
the  ship,  though  he  cry  with  all  the  might  he 
have,  in  the  highest  voice  that  he  may.  Many 
great  lords  have  assayed  with  great  will  many 
limes  for  to  pass  by  that  river  toward  Paradys, 
with  full  great  companies  ;  but  they  might  not 
speed  in  their  voyage :  and  many  died  for 
weariness  of  rowing  against  the  strong  waves  : 
and  many  became  blind,  and  many  deaf,  for 
the  dashing  and  noise  of  the  water  ;  and  some 
were  penstied  and  lose  within  the  waves — so 
that  no  moriallc  man  may  approach  to  that 
place  without  special  grace  of  God  :  therefore 
of  Paradys  can  I  say  you  no  more." 

Among  these  great  lords  whom  Sir 
John  Mandeviile  motions,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Paludanus,  no  less  a  person  than 
Alexander  the  Great  himself.  Indeed 
we  are  told  that  his  Eastern  conquests 
were  especially  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attaining  to  the  earthly  Paradise. 
When  he  had  reached  India  and  was 
Hearing  his  goal,  some  of  his  soldiers 
captured  a  venerable  old  man  in  a 
ravine,  and  were  about  to  conduct  him 
to  their  king,  when  he  said,  "  Go  and 
announce  to  Alexander  that  it  is  in  vain 
that  he  seeks  Paradise  :  all  his  efforts 
will  be  fruitless,  for  the  way  of  Paradise 
is  humility,  a  way  of  which  he  knows 
nothing. "  And  in  truth  Alexander  could 
pursue  his  purpose  no  longer  from  that 
day,  because  of  the  mutiny  of  his 
soldiers,  who  would  go  no  farther  from 
their  native  land. 
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We  have  found  only  one  account  of 
a  man  who  was  actually  asserted  to  have 
entered  Ihe  terrestiial  Paradise.  This 
is  the  Ule  of  the  Norwegian  Eirek.* 
This  saga  of  Eirek,  however,  hardly 
purports  to  be  an  actual  itinerary,  and 
was  allowed  even  in  the  middle  ages  to 
be  more  of  a  religious  novel  than  a  sober 
narrative.  Eirek,  we  are  told,  made  a 
vow  to  find  the  earthly  Paradise,  and 
having  obtained  information  as  to  its 
locality  from  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
Diligently  sought  for  il  to  the  east  of  In- 
dia. At  last,  after  passing  through  a 
gloomy  forest,  he  came  upon  a  narrow 
strait,  separating  him  from  a  very  beau- 
tiful land.  From  his  instructions  he 
recognized  that  these  were  Paradise  and 
the  River  Pison,  and  determined  to 
cross  the  water,  though  the  only  mode 
of  access  to  the  distant  shore  was  a  nar- 
row stone  bridge,  which  w3a  completely 
blocked  up  by  a  dragon  of  portentous 
size.  The  Norseman  drew  his  sword 
and  deliberately  walked  into  the  mon- 
ster's mouth,  which,  to  his  surprise,  did 
not  close  on  hira,  but  vanished.  Thus 
he  passed  without  obstacle  to  the  farther 
shore,  where  he  found  the  usual  charac- 
teristics of  the  earthly  Paradise — undy- 
ing flowers,  marvellous  fruits,  clear  riv- 
ulets, but  no  living 'being. 

At  last  he  came  upon  a  sort  of  tower 
suspended  in  mid-air,  to  which  access 
could  be  had  by  climbing  a  slender  lad- 
der. On  ascending  to  (his  tower  Eirek 
found  a  dinner  thoughtfully  prepared 
for  him  in  one  of  ils  chambers,  of  which 
he  partook,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  In 
his  sleep  he  saw  in  a  vision  his  guardian 
angel,  who  promised  him  a  safe  return 
to  Norway,  but  added  that,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  he  would  be  carried  away  from 
the  earth  never  to  return  again.  Eirek 
retraced  his  steps  over  the  bridge,  and 
through  the  simulacrum  of  the  dragon, 
which  was  apparently  nothing  more  than 
a  show  to  appall  the  faint-hearted. 
After  long  travelling  he  came  back  to 
his  native  town  of  Drontheim,  and  told 
his  story,  to  the  great  edification  of  all 
true  Christian  folk.  Ten  years  after,  as 
he  went  to  prayer  one  morning,  he  was 
caught  up  and  carried  away  by  God's 
spirit,  and  was  never  again  seen  of  men. 
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The  saga  of  Eirek  is  evidently  in  great 
part  allegorical :  we  seem  to  recognize 
the  narrow  strait  of  death  which  sepa- 
rates the  Christian  pilgrim  from  Para- 
dise ;  and  in  the  dragon,  death  itself, 
terrible  to  the  coward,  but  which,  when 
resolutely  faced  by  the  brave  man,  turns 
out  to  be  an  empty  horror  with  no  power 
to  harm. 

There  are  yet  two  more  points  con- 
nected with  the  terrestrial  Eden  which 
must  be  mentioned  before  we  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Western  death- 
less land,  In  which  there  was  also  a  be- 
lief in  medixvel  times.  Firstly,  as  to 
the  rivers  of  Paradise  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  the  geographers  universally 
identified  the  Pison  with  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile  ;  but  how 
to  bring  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers 
into  juxtaposition  with  those  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  was  indeed  a  hard 
task.  Those  who  maintained  that  Para- 
dise was  an  island,  generally  explained 
the  matter  by  alleging,  that  although  the 
Ganges  might  seem  to  rise  in  North 
India,  the  Tigris  in  Armenia,  and 
so  on,  yet  realiy  the  first  appearances  of 
these  rivers  were  not  their  sources.  The 
real  sources  were  in  Paradise,  from 
whence  the  water  was  conveyed  in  a  mys- 
terious kind  of  submarine  and  subter- 
ranean canal  to  the  places  where  the 
rivers  apparently  take  their  rise. 

Those  who  made  Paradise  continental 
had  not  quite  such  a  hard  task  in  their 
explanation.  They  made  out  that  the 
Ganges,  Euphrates,  and  Tigris  actually 
Bowed  down  from  Paradise,  over  whose 
boundary  they  fell  in  a  cataract,  which 
finally  divided  into  three  streams. 
Moreover  they  added  that  the  roar  of 
this  cataract  was  so  tremendous,  that 
those  who  approached  too  near  were 
usually  rendered  deaf  for  the  rest  of 
their  life,  and  that  the  children  of  a  tribe 
of  savages  who  dwelt  not  far  oS,  were 
even  born  deaf,  from  their  ancestors 
having  lived  for  generations  near  the 
cataract.  The  last  thing  which  we  must 
mention  concerning  the  earthly  Para- 
dise is,  that  there  was  a  difference  ot 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  famous 
Phcenix  lived  in  Paradise,  or  merely 
close  to  it.  The  former  view  was  not 
so  generally  held  as  the  latter.  It  was, 
however,  supported  by  some  who  brought 
forward    the  passage  of   Claudian,  ^{iPI,^ 
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speaks  of  the  dwelling  of  the  Phoenix  long  before  he  became  a  Damnonian 
as  the  "green  grove  surrounded  by  king.  Sad  to  say,  the  all-devouring  Sun 
circumfluent  ocean,  beyond  the  Indians,  myth' theory  has  laid  claim  to  him,  as  it 
close  to  the  sunrising."  This  might  has  to  most  other  heroes,  and  we  are 
easily  be  identitied  with  Paradise.  The  invited  to  recognice  in  him  the  sun  sail- 
majority,  however,  placed  the  home  of  ing  into  the  Western  shades  in  his 
Fhcenix  close  to  but  not  within  the  ter-  golden  boat,  or  wrestling  at  his  end  with 
restrial  Eden.  So  we  read  that  Alexan-  the  dark  clouds  of  evening.  Arthur, 
dcr  the  Great,  though  he  could  never  then,  must  be  regarded  as  a  god  brought 
reach  the  earthly  Paradise,  did  come  down  by  euphemerizing  means  to  the 
upon  the  Phoenix  in  the  most  easterly  form  of  a  man,  not  as  a  man  raised  by 
point  of  his  expedition,  within  the  same  exaggerated  conditions  to  anover-impor- 
grove  where  were  the  talking  trees  of  the  tant  place  in  history.  Moreover  if  we 
sun.  So,  too,  Neckam,  places  the  bird  take  this  view,  certain  points  in  the 
in  Panchtea  in  India ;  and  in  other  Arthur  of  the  romances  seem  well  ex- 
authors  it  is  found  in  its  old  Hero-  plained  by  it.  Thus  we  can  understand 
dotean  position  in  Arabia,  where  it  ap-  his  mysterious  and  apparently  super- 
pears  in  the  "  Hereford  Mappa  Mundi,"  human  birth,  the  strange  legend  which 
So  much  for  the  Eastein  Paradise,  tells  how  he  was  not  really  King  Uther's 
the  ancient  seat  of  our  lirst  parents,  son,  but  was  brought  to  Tintagd  by  the 
We  must  now  endeavor  to  give  some  magic  ship,  and  left  on  the  shore  a  new- 
ideas  of  a  more  hazy  and  mysterious  born  babe  in  Merlin's  hands.  Thus  we 
land,  the  Western  region  of  unending  can  sec  how  he  is  claimed  as  brother  by 
spring  and  perpetual  youth,  which  Mor-  the  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  who  is  cei- 
ris  represents  his  seafarers  as  seeking  in  taiuly  no  mere  human  being.  Thus  it 
his  poem  "The  Earthly  Paradise."  is  only  right  that  this  mysterious  sister 
Although  the  voice  of  ecclesiastical  should  bear  him  away,  after  that  last 
tradition  pronounced  that  in  the  East,  dim  battle  in  the  West,  to  some  fair  land 
and  there  alone  was  the  happy  land  to  beyond  the  sea,  in  the  barge  wherein 
be  sought,  there  was  nevertheless  a  mass  Sir  Bedivere  placed  him.  He  is  no  man 
of  legends  which  insisted  on  placing  it  merely  departing  "  to  heal  him  of  his 
in  the  West.  A  very  large  number  of  deadly  wound,"  but  a  superhuman  being 
these  stories  are  derived  from  Welsh  or  returning  to  the  place  from  which  he 
Irish  sources,  and  it  seems  almost  cer-  came. 

tain  that  they  are  not  mere  medixval  in-  And  as  Arthur  is  no  mere  Dam- 
venlions,  but  survivals  of  the  old  Keltic  nonlan  king,  so  Avilion  is  no  mere  Glas- 
mythotogy.  Like  most  other  nations,  tonbury,  as  the  materializing  chronicler 
the  Kelts  had  imagined  for  themselves  would  make  it.  It  is  the  old  Keltic 
a  soul-land  across  the  Western  ocean,  soul-land  beyond  the  Western  ocean, 
and  when  they  were  converted  to  Chris-  We  may  notice,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
tianity,  and  forbidden  to  look  either  for  that  the  medieval  chroniclers  of  Glaston- 
a  heaven  on  earth,  or  for  a  Paradise  in  bury,  when  they  identify  it  with  Avilion, 
the  West,  they  did  not  entirely  give  up  generally  add  that  the  Welsh  call  the 
their  old  belief,  but  merely  modified  it  place  Inysvitrin,  the  Isle  of  Glass, 
to  a  form  which  did  not  clash  with  the  Now  in  the  Irish  legends  a  hill  or  island 
new  religion.  The  Western  land  might  of  glass  is  invariably  mentioned  as  one 
not  be  the  earthly  Paradise,  but  none  of  (he  marvellous  features  of  Fathinnis, 
the  less  it  might  exist.  Such  was  the  the  land  of  departed  souls.  It  is  notice- 
true  origin  of  the  Land  of  Avilion  or  able  that  the  Morgan  le  Fay,  the  lady 
Avalon,  the  Isle  of  Apples,  to  which  of  Avilion,  has  not  from  a  goddess  be- 
King  Arthur  was  borne  away,  and  also  come  an  evil  spirit,  as  did  HSrscl  the 
the  long-sought  Isle  of  St.  Brandan.  goddess  of  the  German  Venus  berg  ;  she 
Moreover,  the  King  Arthur  who  was  tilt  is  neither  angel  nor  fiend,  but  a  fairy, 
lately  acknowledged  as  historical  (I  superhuman  without  being  evil, 
mean  the  warlike  West  British  prince.  After  the  Arthurian  legend  had  be- 
not  the  legendary  monarch  of  all  come  popular,  Avilion  was  made  the 
Britain),  is  now  asserted  by  many  resting-place  of  other  heroes.  Ogier 
writers  to  have  been  a  Keltic  demi-god  the  dame  came  thither,  at  the~end  Pkiii 
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life,  to  rest  after  all  his  toils  in  the  cas-  another  island,  where  he  found  to  his 
lie  of  Morgan  le  Fay.  So  did  the  surprise  an  abbey  of  twenty-four  monks, 
famous  Paladins,  and  even,  as  some  say,  who  informed  him  that  in  that  isle  was 
the  great  Kasier  Charles  himself.  In  ever  fair  weather,  and  none  of  them  had 
Bhort,  it  became  a  sort  of  Elysian  Fields  ever  been  sick  since  they  came  thither- 
for  all  the  heroes  whom  the  mediaeval  Yet  farlher  on  was  a  third  island,  where 
mind  could  admire,  but  at  the  same  time  was,  in  the  words  of  the  legend,  "  a  fair 
could  not  conceive  as  fulfilling  the  ideal  well,  and  a  great  tree  full  of  boughs, 
of  the  Christian  saint.  The  Christian  and  on  every  bough  sat  a  fair  bird,  and 
heaven  above  was  the  fit  place  for  the  Ihey  sat  so  thicke  on  the  tree,  that  no 
ecstatic  adoration  of  holy  men  and  leaf  of  it  might  oe  seen,  the  number  of 
martyrs,  but  it  was  not  suited  for  the  thi  birds  being  very  great,  and  they 
heroes  of  the  romances  ;  for  them  there  sange  so  merrily  that  it  was  a.  heavenly 
was  imagined  a  more  earthly  resting-  noise  to  hear.  Anon  one  of  the  birds 
place,  a  fairy-land  where  Ihey  might  flew  from  the  tree  to  Brandan,  and  with 
forever  enjoy  youih  and  quiet  repose.  flickering  of  his  wings  made  a  full  merry 
After  Avilion,  the  most  famous  legen-  noise,  like  a  fiddle,  that  the  sainte  never 
dary  Western  land  was  undoubtedly  the  heard  so  joiful  a  melodie.  Then  did 
Isle  of  St,  Brandan.  Brandan,  who  is  the  holy  man  command  the  bird  to  tell 
a  mythical  personage,  is  said  to  have  him  why  they  sat  so  thicke  upon  the 
heen  an  Irish  monk,  and  abbot  of  Birr,  tree,"  The  answer  of  the  bird  was  sur- 
al some  lime  in  the  seventh  century,  prising  :  he  explained  that  he  and  his 
He  was  induced  to  undertake  his  mar-  companions  were  once  angels — namely, 
vellous  vo)age  by  a  monk,  who  lold  him  those  of  the  heavenly  host  who  in  the 
that  he  had  sailed  from  Ireland  till  he  lime  of  Lucifer's  rebellion  refused  to 
had  at  last  come  to  Paradise,  which  was  assist  either  God  or  His  enemies.  In 
an  island  full  of  joy  and  minh,  where  punishment  for  this  they  were  doing 
the  earth  was  as  bright  as  the  sun,  and  penance  in  the  form  of  birds,  but,  after 
everything  was  glorious,  and  .iijc  half-  many  years,  were  to  be  readmitted  to 
)  ear  he  had  spent  there  had  slipped  by  as  their  lost  estate.  Leaving  the  island  of 
a  few  moments.  On  his  return  to  his  birds,  the  voyagers  came  to  another 
abbey  his  garments  were  slill  fragrant  land,  "  the  fairest  country,"  we  are  told, 
with  the  odors  of  Paradise.  Excited  by  "that  any  man  might  see — which  was 
ihis  Story,  Brandan  embarked  in  avessel  so  clear  and  so  bright  that  it  was  an 
wilh  some  oi  bis  monks.  We  are  told  heavenly  sight  to  behold  ;  and  all  the 
in  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend  that  he  trees  were  charged  wilh  ripe  fruit  and 
sailed  due  east  from  Ireland  ;  but  as  herbes  full  of  flowers — in  which  land 
this  must  have  necessarily  brought  they  walked  forty  days  and  could  not 
him  lo  England,  or  some  part  of  see  the  end  thereof;  there. was  alway 
North-weslein  Eur<^e,  we  soon  find  his  day  and  never  night,  and  the  country 
voyage  transferred  to  the  West.  The  was  altemperale,  neither  too  hot  nor  loo 
marvels  which  he  met  were  extraordi-  cold."  At  last,  however,  Brandan  and 
nary.  Among  the  first  was  ihe  astound-  his  companions  came  to  a  broad  river, 
ing  spectacle  of  Judas  Iscarint  afloat  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  a  young 
upon  an  iceberg,  who  explained  lo  the  man,  apparently  an  angel,  who  told  him 
saint  ihat  for  one  day  in  the  year  he  was  that  this  stream  divided  the  world  in 
permitted  to  cool  himself  from  the  fires  twain  and  that  no  living  man  might 
of  hell,  in  consideration  of  a  single  good  cross  it.  On  Ihe  farther  bank  they 
deed  which  he  had  performed  on  earth,  could  see  the  true  Paradise,  but  might 
Matthew  Arnold  has  versified  this  not  approach  it ;  wherefore  Ihey  re- 
episode  in  the  Brandan  legend.  After  traced  their  steps,  and  set  sail  for  Ire- 
passing  through  a  sea  filled  wilh  icebergs  land.  They  reached  their  country  in 
and  vexed  wilh  storms,  Brandan  reached  safety,  but  were  surprised  to  hear  that 
a  more  clement  region,  where  he  first  they  had  been  absent,  not  a  few  months, 
came  on  an  island  inhabited  by  sheep  but  seven  long  years, 
alone,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Such  is  the  legend  of  St.  Brandan, 
luxuiiance  of  the  herbage,  grew  as  large  and  the  existence  of  these  marvellous 
as  oxen.     Soon  after,  the  saint  came  lo  isles  to  which  '>e  had  attained. was  firmly 
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believed  for  centuries.  Sometimes  men  across  the  sea-  Seven  bands  of  fugitives, 
declared  that  they  were  not  far  from  Uic  they  said,  headed  by  seven  bishops,  had 
west  of  Ireland,  and  could  be  seen  in  reached  this  island,  where  they  had 
clear  weather  ;  but  whenever  an  expedi-  founded  seven  cities,  of  which  the  port 
tion  was  fitted  out  to  reach  them  they  at  which  Da  Alma  had  arrived  was  one. 
somehow  seemed  to  disappear.  More  The  discoverer  was  invited  to  accom- 
frequently  the  islands  were  described  as  pany  his  newly  found  fellow-countrymen 
lying  beyond  the  Canaries.  There  lay,  ashore,  and  was  introduced  by  them  to 
as  the  Portuguese  declared,  the  island  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  who  treated 
which  had  been  sometimes  lighted  upon  him  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  Every- 
byaccident,  but  which  whensoughtcould  thing  in  the  town— costume,  buildings, 
never  be  found.  Its  existence  was  re-  language — bore  an  old-world  stamp,  and 
garded  as  so  certain  that  we  are  told  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  cut  o(f  from  all 
one  Portuguese  who  received  a  formal  intercourse  with  other  men  for  seven 
grant  of  it  "'  when  it  should  be  found."  hundred  years.'  They  were  most  anx- 
And  when  the  Portuguese  Crown  ceded  ious  for  news  of  Spain,  and  on  hearing 
to  Spain  its  rights  over  the  Canaries,  the  that  all  that  country  except  Granada  was 
island  of  St.  JBrandan  was  specially  in-  now  Christian,  they  mingled  congratula- 
cluded.  being  described  as  "  the  island  tions  with  regret  at  the  reconqnest  not 
which  has  not  yet  been  found."  In  being  complete.  At  evening  some  of 
1526,  1570,  and  again  in  1605  expedi-  the  islanders  undertook  to  row  Da  Alma 
tions  set  sail  from  the  Canaries  to  dis-  back  to  his  ship,  which  was  anchored  at 
cover  this  land  ;  but  all  met  with  uni-  the  harbor's  mouth.  The  fatigues  of 
form  failure.  Still  the  belief  died  hard,  the  day  and  Ibe  monotonous  song  of 
and  did  not  become  extinct  for  many  the  rowers  caused  him  at  last  to  fall 
years  after  the  third  of  these  unsuccess-  asleep.  When  he  awoke  he  found  him- 
ful  voyages.  Any  one  who  has  the  curi-  self  laid  on  a  bed  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship, 
osily  to  look  over  the  old  aliases  of  the  and  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  prostra- 
seventeenth  century,  wilt  find,  as  late  as  tion.  On  inquiring  where  he  was,  he  was 
1630,  the  Isle  of  Brandan  delineated  as  told  that  he  was  on  board  a  Portuguese 
an  island  of  no  great  size,  lying  west  of  vessel  trading  between  the  Azores  and 
Ireland,  and  notih-westof  the  Canaries  ;  Lisbon.  He  had  been  picked  up,  as  the 
it  is  even  said  that  in  one  map  published  captain  explained,  in  a  slate  of  delirium, 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  from  an  old  and  leaky  boat  which  had 
century,  this  fabulous  land  is  still  indi-  floated  by  the  course  of  the  ship.  For 
caied.  '  many  days  he  had  raved,  and  he  was 
Another  of  the  mythical  Western  only  now  returned  to  consciousness, 
countries  was  the  Isle  of  the  Seven  Cities.  Barely  convalescent,  Da  Alma  was  land- 
This,  however,  was  not  of  Keltic,  but  ed  at  Lisbon,  which  somehow  seemed 
of  Spanish  invention  ;  and  the  legend  strange  to  his  eyes  ;  the  town  appeared 
which  treats  of  their  supposed  discovery  larger,  the  buildings  in  many  cases  al- 
is  of  very  late  date ;  the  name  of  its  tered.  But  when  he  knocked  at  the 
hero  also  makes  us  suspect  that  it  is  door  of  his  own  house,  he  was  refused 
allegorical.  Ferdinando  da  Alma,  we  admittance.  He  stated  who  he  was, 
are  told,  set  sail  from  Lisbon,  moved  by  but  the  occupant  of  the  house  replied 
reports  of  the  finding  of  the  Fortunate  that  he  knew  for  certain  that  no  person 
Islands.  He  met  with  storms  which  of  his  name  had  lived  there  for  fifty 
carried  him  far  to  the  west  of  any  known  years.  Astonished  at  this,  the  returned 
land.  When  the  storm  ceased  after  traveller  began  to  make  inquiries,  and 
many  days,  he  found  himself  near  a  found  to  his  horror  that  not  less  than  a 
large  island,  on  which  he  descried  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  he  set 
harbor  and  a  city.  As  he  sailed  into  this  sail  for  the  Fortunate  Islands.  He  had 
port  he  was  met  by  a  boat  whose  crew,  left  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  his  great  surprise,  addressed  him  in  and  now  found  himself  living  in  the  six- 
Spanish.  He  asked  them  who  they  teenth.  All  his  friends,  the  whole  of  his 
were,  and  received  Cor  answer  that  they  own  generation  had  passed  away,  and 
were  descendants  of  the  Spanish  who  in  the  unfortunate  man,  after  relating  his 
the  eighth  century  Hed  from  the  Moors  tale,  did  not  long  survive.     TKfe  islnndl,^ 
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which  Da  Altna  was  said  to  have  found,  old  age  and  became  nothing  but  a  bur- 
tike  that  of  St.  Brandan,  was  long  den  to  themselves,  they  had  to  be  car- 
sought,  and  retained  a  place  in  geogra-  ried  to  the  mainland  before  their  spirit 
phy  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  could  depart.  This  is  do  doubt  another 
century.  It  is  from  this  legend  that  perverted  form  of  the  old  belief  in  the 
William  Morris  seems  to  have  drawn  deathless  land  of  the  West. 
the  idea  of  the  Western  country  to  In  conclusion,  there  is  one  more  view 
which  his  seafarers  finally  came,  which  we  venture,  with  all  deference,  to 
There  we  get  the  tale  of  an  old-world  suggest.  Surely  Ihemediasval  folk  were 
civilization  existing  in  a  community  long  much  the  happier  for  al!  these  ideas.  Our 
cut  o9  from  intercourse  with  other  own  map  of  the  world  is  dreadfully  de- 
nations  ;  there,  too,  the  anxious  long-  Gcient  in  romance  :  it  is  really  very  hard 
ing  for  news  of  the  ancient  fatherland  to  feel  an  eager  interest  in  the  explora- 
which  the  islanders  had  left  behind  in  tionof  Central  Africa,  or  the  discovery 
the  East :  only,  instead  of  Chriiitian  of  the  South  Pole-  If  some  traveller 
Spaniards,  Mr.  Morris's  people  are  does  trace  the  upper  course  of  the  Con- 
Greeks,  and  worshippers  of  the  old  gods  go,  or  penetrate  up  Baffin's  Bay  to  the 
of  Ulympus.  open  Arctic  Sea,  we  do  not  expect  to 
There  is  yet  remaining  one  more  be-  gain  any  great  good  from  it,  or  to  hear 
lief  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  any  particularly  startling  news  about 
place — that  of  the  fountain  of  youth,  these  regions.  It  will  be  the  difficulty 
The  original  locality,  it  is  true,  was  in  of  the  task,  not  its  results,  that  will 
the  East,  as  is  shown  in  the  fabulous  direct  attention  to  them.  The  dis- 
letter  of  Prester  John  to  the  Byzantine  covery  of  a  few  more  tribes  of  thorough- 
Emperor  Manuel  ;  indeed  Sir  John  ly  uninteresting  negroes,  or  a  few  more 
Mandeville  says  that  he  fouod  it  himself  ice-blocked  bays,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
in  Ceylon,  only  it  was  not  true  that  one  stir  the  heart  of  the  world.  We  look 
draught  of  it  gave  perpetual  youth — this  for  no  marvels  to  be  unveiled,  no  great 
was  only  acquired  by  a  regular  course  of  problems  that  are  to  be  solved.  The 
several  years'  drinking.  Sir  John  had  naturalist  may  indeed  be  gladdened  by 
only  time  to  try  it  for  two  days,  found  the  knowledge  of  a  new  species  of  Arctic 
it  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  thought  he  gull,  or  a  few  varieties  of  tropical 
felt  all  the  better  for  it,  but  experienced  plants  ;  the  collector  of  folk-lore  may 
no  occult  effect.  However,  in  the  four-  rejoice  over  some  new  and  original 
leenlh  century,  the  fountain  migrated  to  negro  funeral  ceremonies  ;  the  merchant 
the  most  western  of  the  Canaries.  Ft  was  may  find  a  new  market  for  his  cottons 
not  even  destroyed  by  the  discovery  of  — but  these  things  will  not  prove  very 
America,  but  was  only  relegated  to  one  interesting  to  the  mass  of  mankind- 
of  the  Bahamas  in  the  West  Indies.  Now  in  the  middle  ages  everything 
Finally,  it  receded  to  the  mainland  of  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
Noith  America,  and  was  sought  by  Soto  grealer  part  of  the  world's  surface  was 
in  Horida.  There,  as  was  to  be  ex*  still  unknown.  There  was  hardly  any 
peeled,  it  was  not  to  be  found,  and  it  thing  on  which  the  adventurous  traveller 
bec.ime  obsolete  long  before  the  day  of  might  not  come-  He  might  reach 
the  final  disappearance  of  St.  Brandan's  populous  lands  and  cities,  rich  far  bc- 
Isle.  Two  more  beliefs  which  attrib-  yond  the  ideas  of  the  European  world  ; 
uted  wonders  to  the  West  may  be  he  might,  on  the  other  hand,  come  to  the 
passed  over  as  not  bearing  any  relation  land  of  the  griffin  and  the  8ying  serpent, 
to  the  earthly  Paradise,  though  proceed-  or,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it  in  "  Othello," 
inn  probably  from  similar  sources  in  the  to 

old  Keltic  mythology.     These  were  St.  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 

Patrick's   Purgatory,    a   sort   of   SUbter-  ^""8''  quanies,  rocks  and  hilts  whose  heads 
ranean  soul-land,  modified  by  Christi-  "*"'=''  "*"'"• 

anity  into  an  entrance  to  the  region  of  and  to 

purification     by     suffering;     and     the  "  The  Cannilwls  that  eacli  other  eat, 

island  in  a  lake  of  Ulster  in  which  no  The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
one  could    die.     There,    as    we    read,     °°  8^°"  *^'"""*'  '*•*''  •boulders, 
when   the  inhabitants  reached  extreme     There  was  a  glorious  uncertainty  in  Iheir 
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voyages  of  discovery  :  one  man  would 
find  the  passige  to  India  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  kingdoms  like  Mexico 
or  Peru  ;  another  would  follow  after 
equally  uncertain  rumors,  and  meet 
nothing  but  disaster,  or  even  never  be 
heard  of  again.  Discovery  could  not 
possibly  manage  to  be  uninteresting  in 
those  days  ;  and  as  if  there  were  not 
enough  real  marvels  to  be  found,  the 
legends  were  continually  holding  out 
fabulous  ones  for  [he  adventurous  to 
seek.  Now  of  all  the  legends,  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  the  legends  of 
the  earthly  Paradise  were  the  most  at- 
tractive. Men  might  not  desire  at  once 
to  leave  their  present  life  for  the  search 
after  the  beautiful  land  of  endless  rest 
without  death  ;  but  slitl  it  was  a  com- 
fortable feeling  to  know  that  such  a  land 


did  exist.  If  a  man's  life  went  hope- 
lessly wrong,  if  he  was  in  despair  and 
felt  that  the  world  was  out  of  joint, 
there  was  still  this  refuge  left  for  him  ; 
it  only  needed  a  little  more  perseverance 
and  courage  than  that  of  the  last  voyager 
who  had  almost  reached  the  happy  land, 
and  then  there  would  be  forever  a  quiet 
and  blissful  repose  in  some  Avilion  cf 
the  Western  sea.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  men  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century  were  happier  than  we  of  the 
nineteenth  ;  but  certainly  it  was  somt- 
thing  not  to  be  bound  down  by  the  pro- 
saic bonds  of  that  knowledge  which  foi- 
bids  us  to  dream  that  we  may 
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The  morning  newspapers  of  the  7th 
of  February  contained  the  account  of 
a  funeral  ceremony  held  the  previous 
day  in  Si.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly, 
which  must  have  caused  many  readers 
no  little  surprise.  The  name  of  the  man 
round  whose  bier  the  mourners  were 
gathered  was  probably  unknown  to  the 
large  proportion  of  the  provincial  pub- 
lic, and  would  have  been  strange  to  afar 
larger,  had  not  the  Times  of  the  preced- 
ing Monday  devoted  two  columns  of  big 
type  to  his  life,  and  suiumed  up  his 
character  and  career  in  a  leading  article. 
But  the  company  collected  to  pay  the 
last  token  of  respect  and  regard  to  his 
memory  within  the  church,  from  which 
the  din  of  the  most  bustling  of  West 
End  thoroughfares  is  audible  comprised 
men  distinguished  in  various  walks  of 
life,  known  and  honored  by  all  their 
countrymen.  The  Prime  Minister 
placed  a  wreath  of  snowdrops,  fresh 
from  (he  woods  of  Hawarden,  upon  the 
pall-  Near  him  stood  one  or  two  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  ;  stood  two  or 
three  ex-Cabinet  Ministers ;  stood  also 
men  famous  in  diplomacy,  in  law,  as 
well  as  in  statesmanship  and  letters—  the 
ornaments  and  represcnlalives  of  what 
is  called  society.  It  is  impossible  to 
Nbw  Sbrizs.— Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  s 


conceive  of  a  more  typical  gathering' 
and  Mr.  Hayward  could  have  desired  no 
more  significant  tribute  to  the  position 
he  had  achieved  long  ago,  and  the  kind 
of  ascendency  he  had  held.  Those  to 
whom  his  patronymic  either  conveyed 
no  idea  at  all,  or  little  else  than  a  dim 
impression  of  some  powerful  reviewer 
whose  writings  they  could  not  well  indi- 
cate, must  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  attention  paid  to  him  by  men 
who  are  already  part  of  English  history, 
[  propose  briefly,  and,  as  it  cannot  but 
be,  most  inadequately,  to  give  some  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon  ;  hereafter 
I  trust  there  may  be  published  in  the 
pages  of  the  Fottnighlly  Review  a  more 
finished  and  worthy  study  of  Hayward'a 
life  and  labors. 

Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than 
many  of  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Hayward 
which  have  already  appeared  in  print. 
He  has  been  represented  as  a  profes- 
sional diner-out,  a  raconteur,  a  Irifler,  a 
cynic,  a  mere  wielder  of  (iippant  persi- 
flage. If  he  had  been  only  one  pf  these 
persons,  or  if  he  had  been  all  of  them 
combined,  he  would  have  faile'd  to  ac- 
quire the  influence  and  distinciion 
which  belonged  to  him.  English  so- 
ciety, whatever  its  follies  and  fij^'^'J^iefn  [/■ 
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is  essentially  serious.  The  wits  and  When  Johnson  asked  Bosvell  his  !m- 
wags,  the  farceurs  and  light  comedians  pression  of  the  conversation  over  night, 
of  the  dinner-table,  make  a  transient  the  faithful  satellite  replied  to  his  mas- 
reputation,  but  they  nevei  reach  the  ter,  "  Well,  sir,  you  gored  and  trampled 
place  which,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  on  a  good  many  people. "  These  words 
was  accorded  to  Hay  ward.  He  had  his  exactly  describe  Haywaid's  attitude 
anaularities  :  he  had  his  faults  ;  but  the  to  every  species  of  falsehood,  inac- 
estimate  in  which  he  was  held  and  the  curacy,  or  cant.  One  can  understand 
authority  which  he  had  won  were,  on  how  a  young  lady,  on  being  told  that 
the  whole,  not  more  creditable  10  him-  Hayward  was  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
self  than  to  the  society  from  which  he  do  vehement  justice  to  her  if  she  were 
derived  his  power.  If  he  had  been  less  wrongly  assailed,  but  would  bring  any 
passionate  in  his  love  of  truth,  less  eager  slip  she  might  make  into  prominent  re- 
in his  pursuit  of  it,  less  intrepid  .in  his  lief,  had  the  nutrW^tOsay,  "Whatahor- 
companionship  of  friends  and  in  his  de-  rid  man  !"  and  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
nunciaiion  of  foes,  he  would  never  have  things  impossible  for  such  a  fierce  hun- 
come  to  eminence  and  even  autocracy,  ter  after  truth  to  be  extensively  popular. 
Endowed  with  a  legal  and  thoroughly  People  observing  from  without  his  dis- 
logical  mind,  wilh  accurate  and  abun-  tinguished  position  in  society  sat  down 
dint  knowledge,  with  prodigious  energy,  at  their  desks  and  deliberately  ascribed 
with  a  rare  power  of  argumentative  his  elevation  to  a  cause  the  reverse  of  the 
speech  of  the  kind-one  may  call  over-  truth.  Samuel  Warren  attempted  to 
bearing,  he  still  will  not  be  remembered  assail  him  in  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year" 
as  a  great  lawyer.  He  produced  no  in-  as  Mr.  Venom  Tuft.  Lord  BeaconsGeld 
dependent  work  of  large  dimensions,  who  often  worked  hard  against  him  by 
and  he  was  not,  in  the  sense  in  which  manipulating  the  hogshead  of  abuse 
that  expression  might  be  applied  to  which  his  followers  brought  him  and  dis- 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  a  great  tilling  it  into  three  drops,  was  supposed 
writer.  His  essays,  indeed,  which  fill  by  many  persons  to  have  lampooned  him 
five  or  six  stout  volumes,  may  be  de-  as  Mr.  St.  Barbe  in  "  Endymion," 
scribed  as  a  thesaurus  of  miscellaneous  The  original  of  that  character,  it  is  now 
information,  not  more  cuiious  for  its  known,  was  Thackeray,  whom  Lord 
comprehensiveness  than  admirable  for  Beaconsfield  disliked  for  the  same  kind 
its  accuracy  and  precision,  it  is  no  ex-  of  reason  that  he  disliked  Hayward. 
aggeraiion  to  say  that  any  person  who  As  he  resented  Thackeray's  burlesque 
had  assimilated  a  tenth  part  of  the  of  his  literary  style  in  Codlingsby,  so  he 
knowledge  contained  in  Hay  ward's  oc-  resented  Hayward's  exposure  of  his  pla.- 
casional  pieces  would  be  unusually  well  giarism  from  Thiers's  funeral  panegyric 
informed.  The  literary  merit  of  these  on  St.  Cyr.  Hayward  had  convicted  him 
compositions  is  considerable  ;  but  it  was  of  a  twofold  rhetorical  dishonesty :  first, 
a;  little  in  his  capacity  of  literateur  as  his  appropriation  of  Thiers's  masterly 
of  lawyer,  anecdotist,  and  critic,  that  composition,  ideas,  words,  and  alt ;  sec- 
Haywaid  look  the  most  powerful  and  ondly,  his  appropriation  of  the  language 
brilliant  portion  of  the  English  public  in  which  it  was  first  placed  before  the 
by  siorm.  and,  once  having  captured  it,  English  public  by  the  Morning  Ckron- 
held  it  in  fee.  The  qualities  which  w6re  tele.  But,  independently  of  this  incident, 
the  instruments  and  guarantees  of  his  there  was  a  natural  antipathy  between 
success  were  his  thorough  genuineness,  the  two  men  which  could  not  have  failed 
his  intensity,  his  abhorrence  of  false-  to  breed  a  reciprocity  of  dislike.  To 
hood  and  sham,  of  trickery  and  im-  Hayward,  Disraeli's  character  seemed 
posture,  his  dauntless  and  fiery  deter-  essentially  false  ;  and  the  very  reasons 
mination  to  arrive  in  every  case  at  facts,  which  made  him,  during  the  latter  years 
to  prevent  others  being  mislead  by  of  his  life,  so  warm  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
phrases,  and.  in  the  words  of  Figaro,  to  Gladstone,  prevented  his  ever  being  a 
"whip  hypocrisy."  Attributes  of  this  sympathetic  critic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
kind  generate  a  moral  atmosphere,  great  opponent.  The  reasons  of  Hay- 
They  may  often  offend,  but  they  never  ward's  unpopularity  during  the  earlier 
fail  to  attract.  stage  of  his  career  were,  on  the  paitiof 
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those  who  knew  him,  impetuous  aggies-  for  ihey  learned  what  could  be  effective!}' 
siveness  ;  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  said  both  against  their  project  and  for 
did  Dt^t,  a  mistaken  estimate  of  him.  No  it.  If  once  brought  to  approve  the  de- 
man  ever  leas  merited  the  surname  be-  sign,  Hayward  never  failed  to  become 
stowed  upon  him  by  Warren  ;  no  man  was  its  strong  partisan, 
ever  less  of  a  parasite,  a  toady,  or  a  tuft.  It  may  be  convenient  here  briefly  to 
He  performed  no  acts  of  unworthy  or  glance  at  such  stages  and  aspects  of 
interested  homage.  Where  others  won  by  Hayward's  life  as  are  necessary  for  a 
blaodishments,  he  succeeded  with  frowns  correct  understanding  of  the  place  he 
and  reprimands.  If  the  number  of  those  filled,  and  his  connection  with  the  pol- 
who  entertained  toward  him. any  warm  itics  and  politicians  of  his  time.  He 
sentiment  of  friendship  or  affection  was  came  of  a  good  Wiltshire  stock,  descend- 
small,  it  was  larger  than  falls  to  the  lot  ing  from  the  Haywards  of  Hillcot,  a 
of  most  of  us,  and  few  men  have  ever  family  owning  landed  estates  which, 
received  on  their  death-bed  such  marks  along  with  high  moral  characters,  enti- 
of  patient  and  tender  devotion  from  tied  them  to  the  envied  privilege  of  enter- 
those  outside  the  pale  of  their  own  ing  church  beforeall  the  other  parishion- 
kindred-  ers.  Hayward  was  indebted  for  his 
Hayward,  indeed,  had  outlived  his  baptismal  name  to  an  uncle  who  lived 
unpopularity.  He  ceased  to  be  unpop-  at  Taunton,  with  whom  his  nephew 
ular  when  he  became  privileged.  The  freqentiy  stayed,  and  who  was  much 
vast  legion  of  his  acquaintances  did  not  shocked  when,  on  calling  on  Hayward 
measure  him  by  the  standard  which  is  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  he  found 
usually  applied  as  a  gauge  of  social  amen-  him  in  the  company  not  of  a  future  Lord 
ity.  He  occupied  a  position  of  his  Chancellor,  but  of  one  whom,  in  an 
own,  apart  from  others,  and  he  was  not  angry  letter  still  extant,  he  called  an  ad- 
expected  to  conform  to  any  conventional  venturer — the  future  Napoleon  III.  In 
canons.  If  these  traits  in  his  character  point  of  property  his  family  encountered 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  sterling  vicissitudes,  sometimes  in  the  downward 
and  rare  merits,  society  would  not  have  sometimes  in  the  happy  direction.  He 
tolerated  and  have  smiled  upon  him.  In  was  educated  at  Blundell's  school  at 
addition  to  his  truthfulness  and  thor-  Tivenon,  then  a  West-country  Win- 
oughness,  he  was  absolutely  loyal  to  his  Chester.  The  discipline  was  harsh,  the 
friends,  not  only  doii^  justice  to  them  In  diet  meagre,  and  his  family  believed  that 
his  talk,  but,  when  necessary,  and  often  the  lad's  health  was  permanently  injured 
when  unnecessary,  doing  fierce  battle  in  by  the  rough  life  and  the  scanty  fare.- 
their  behalf.  He  was,  moreover,  of  On  leaving  school  he  went  to  a  private 
great  practical  assistance  on  more  than  tutor,  and  learned  German.  He  was 
one  occasion  to  some  of  those  friends  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Ilchester,  who 
when  they  were  intrusted  with  the  ad-  had  little  business,  but  an  excellent  libra- 
ministration  of  the  nation's  affairs.  He  ry  of  the  orthodox  English  classics,  on 
was  never  the  depository  of  State  secrets,  which  Hayward  feasted  at  leisure,  and 
for  it  was  his  way  when  anything  had  acquired  much  of  the  varied  and  pro- 
been  told  him  which  interested  him  to  found  knowledge  of  English  literature 
talk  about  it  everywhere.  Hayward's  that  appears  on  every  page  of  his  writ- 
relations  to  statesmen  and  govemtqfats  ings.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  began  to 
will  be  correctly  indicated  if  it  is  said  keep  his  terms  in  the  Temple.  His 
that  before  passing  into  action  irrevo-  means  were  at  this  period  exeedingly 
cably,  ministers  found  it  occasionally  slender.  His  chief  pleasure,  and,  as  it' 
convenient  lo  try  the  streneth  of  their  proved,  a  most  valuable  portion  of  his 
cases  before  him.  When  a  Liberal  Cab-  education,  was  to  attend  the  debates  of 
inet  was  preparing  to  deliberate  on  any  the  House  of  Commons,  admission  to 
measure,  some  of  its  members  instjnc-  which  was  then  to  a  large  extent  gained 
lively  liked,  before  confronting  the  pub-  by  favor  of  the  door-keepers,  who  were 
lie,  to  "  talk  it  over  with  Hayward."  entitled  to  charge  hal'-a-crown,  and  to 
This  "private  trial,"  as  racing  men  whom  consequently  many  of  Hayward's 
might  call  it,  was  of  infinite  service  to  spare  half-crowns  went.  While  he  was 
ministers  adventuring  on  new  ground  ;  yet  a  law  student  he  joined  the-Iiondon. 
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Debating  Society.  This  event  had  a  great 
influence  on  his  lire,  and  consiituied  a 
turning-point  in  his  career.  Roebuck 
was  the  leader  on  the  Liberal  side.  Hay- 
ward  quickly  stepped  into  the  place  of 
Conservative  chief  ;  and,  among  all  the 
ardent  young  mepibers  of  the  society, 
Ihere  was  none  who  pursued  the  pith 
of  the  argument  with  more  closeness  than 
the  Blundell  scholar.  On  being  called 
10  the  Bar,  and  finding  practice  slow  in 
coining,  he  established  the  Laiu  Maga- 
Mine,  which  was  devoted  largely  (o  the 
philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  and  which 
brought  him  into  connection  with  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  and  John  Austin,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  chief  German 
authorities  of  the  period  on  legal  science. 
In  1832,  Hayward  paid  a  visit  to  Ger- 
many. He  did  not  meet  when  there,  as 
has  been  incorrectly  said,  Goethe,  but  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Savigny  the 
jurist,  and  the  father  of  the  subsequent 
Prussian  Minister.  He  was  also  thrown 
into  the  society  of  Tieck,  and  frequented 
the  salon  of  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn, 
whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  he 
retained  during  several  years,  and  with 
whom  he  maintained  a  correspondence 
even  after  she  had  retired  into  a  convent 
at  Mayence.  Few  Englishmen,  indeed, 
have  had  a  larger  personal  acquaintance 
on  the  Continent.  Few  knew  the 
character  of  France  and  Germany  better, 
or  had  a  juster  appreciation  and  a  deep- 
er insight  into  the  spirit  of  their  litera- 
ture. Hayward's  visits  to  Paris  were 
frequent  ;  and  10  the  end  of  his  life  he 
seldom  crossed  the  Channel  less  than 
once  a  year.  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Thiers,  Broglie,  Dumas,  and  many 
others.  He  introduced  more  than  one 
French  writer  for  the  first  time  into  Eng- 
land. One  of  his  most  interesting  essays 
is  devoted  to  Madame  Mohl,  at  whose 
house  he  was  a  frequent  guest.  When 
Thiers,  in  his  futile  quest  for  an  alliance, 
visited  this  country  just  before  the  invest- 
ment of  Paris  in  1870,  the  first  person 
whom  he  saw  on  his  arrival  was  Hay- 
ward.  He  sounded  his  old  'riend  as  to 
the  possibility  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment giving  France  its  support.  Hay- 
ward  at  once  said  the  idea  was  hopeless. 
Thiers  then  began  to  argue  his  case,  and 
to  show  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
balance  of  power  it  was  the  duty  of  Eng- 
land   to    support    his   country.       "  My 
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friend,''  broke  in  Hayward  abruptly, 
"  put  all  that  stuff  out  of  your  head. 
We  care  for  none  of  these  things." 

The  achievement  in  literature  which 
firmly  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary 
reputation,  as  the  London  Debating 
Society  had  done  of  his  political  and 
OTatorical  reputation,  was  his  translation 
of  J^'aust.  Society  now  commenced  to 
welcome  him  ;  and  when,  in  the  year 
following  the  Reform  Bill,  a  hundred 
members  were  added  to  the  Carlton 
Club,  he  was  included  in  the  list.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  elected  by  the 
committee  of  the  Athen^um,  under  the 
operation  of  Rule  2,  providing  for  the 
admission  of  men  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture or  science.  Nor  was  he  by  any 
means  a  briefless  barrister.  Though  a 
junior,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  lead 
in  the  great  Lyme  Pathway  case,  which 
he  conducted  with  extraordinary  energy, 
carrying  everything  be/ore  him,  and 
bringing  his  local  knowledge,  as  well  as 
his  legal  acumen  and  forensic  power,  to 
bear  upon  his  adversaries  with  an  effect 
that  achieved  complete  victory  at  every 
stage.  Taking  silk  in  1845,  he  seemed 
"  to  have  the  ball  at  his  feet ;"  but  at  that 
very  moment  he  abandoned  all  thought  of 
""the  ball"  in  order  to  fight  out  a  battle. 
He  had  years  before  quarrelled  with 
Roebuck,  who  now  excluded  Hayward 
from  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple,  en- 
trance to  whose  body  was  an  honor  that 
would  have  come  to  him  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  on  his  promotion  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Queen's  Counsel.  Hayward 
engaged  in  the  business  of  redressing 
this  wrong  with  characteristic  vehe- 
mence. He  brought  the  matter  before  the 
judges,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  they 
recommended  the  Benchers  to  revoke 
the  deci'^ion.  The  recommendation  was 
not  acted  upon,  and  Hayward,  in  the 
din,of  his  fight  with  the  Benchers,  lost 
or  rather  abandoned  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  considerable  legal  practice. 

But  an  eventful,  and,  as  it  afterward 
proved  to  be,  an  auspicious  epoch  was  at 
hand  for  him.  He  entered  into  the 
political  controversies  of  1846  with  im- 
mense spirit,  and  throwing  over  the 
Protectionists,  worked  night  and  day 
for  Peel  and  his  followers.  This  schism 
between  the  Protectionists  and  the 
newly-converted  free-traders  caused 
angry  dissensions  in  the  Carlton  Club, 
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and  together  with  his  Peelite  friends  press  condemned  bis  contemplated  pro- 
Haywarrd  ceased  to  frequent  it.  The  motion  and  scented  a  job.  '  The  cour- 
Morning  Chronicle  was  next  started,  Mr.  age  of  Ministers  waned,  Hayward  never 
Sidney  Herbert  putting  then  and  after-  obtained  the  merited  reward  of  his  ser- 
ward  into  the  paper  £120,000,  white  vices,  and  the  late  Mr.  Fleming  was  ap- 
ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle  contributed  pointed  in  bis  stead.  His  conduct 
£10,000.  In  conjunction  with  his  throughout  the  whole  of  this  incident 
friend  George  Smythe,  afterward  Lord  was  admirable.  He  showed  great  mag- 
Strangford,  Hayward  took  a  very  active  nanimity.  He  insisted  on  no  claim,  he 
p;tit  as  a  leader  writer,  and  one  of  his  bore  no  grudge,  nor  did  he  solicit  place 
achievements  in  this  capacity  was  to  at  any  later  period.  Independence  in 
finish  an  article  in  the  House  of  Lords  such  matters  as  these  was  one  of  the 
with  his  pencil  on  his  knees  white  Lord  notes  of  his  character. 
Derby  was  delivering  his  famous  speech  A  single  anecdote  will  suffice  to  show 
on  the  Navigation  Laws,  answering  the  the  quality  of  the  political  influence  ex- 
chief  arguments  of  the  speaker.  In  ercised  by  Hayward,  and  the  degree  of 
1852  the  first  Derby  Government  was  political  authority  he  occasionally  exei^ 
formed,  and  Hayward  addressed  a  let-  cised.  In  1864  Palmcrston  and  Russell 
ter  to  Lord  Lansdowne  asking  him  were  both  bent  on  going  to  war  for  Den- 
whether  there  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  mark.  The  newspapers  applauded  their 
anything  dishonorable  in  a  union  resolution.  It  gradually  became  known 
between  the  Peelites  and  the  Whigs,  that  some  of  their  colleagues  in  the  Cabi- 
The  reply,  which  exists  among  Hay-  net  dissented  from  this  view,  and  that  it 
ward's  papers,  came  speedily — to  the  was  thoroughly  unpopular  with  the  rank 
effect  that,  so  far  from  Lord  Lans-  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party.  When  the 
downe's  seeing  anything  dishonorable  in  tide  of  popular  feeling  was  decisively 
such  an  arrangement,  he  considered  it  setting  against  the  war  policy,  inside  and 
a  political  duty.  Hayward's  Temple  outside  the  House  of  Commons,  Hay- 
chambers  now  became  the  scene  of  ward  called  at  Cambridge  House, 
events  of  great  political  interest,  l^e  After  some  conversation  with  Lady  Pal- 
formation  of  a  coalition  Government  merston,  to  whom  he  represented  the 
was  preceded  by  a  dinner  in  them,  at  realities  of  the  position.  Lord  Palmen- 
which  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Sidney  ton  entered,  fresh  from  a  Cabinet,  look- 
Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  ing  unusually  tired,  and  Hayward  left. 
Sir  James  Graham  were  among  the  He  had  scarcely  descended  the  stairs 
guests.  Hayward  himself  would  prob-  when  Palmerston  came  out  of  the  room, 
ably  have  gone  into  the  House  of  Com-  and,  leaning  over  the  banisters,  exclaim- 
mons  but  for  his  disagreement  with  pop-  ed,  "  Hayward,  Hayward,  come  back  !" 
ular  feeling  on  the  question  of  May*  The  summons  was  obeyed,  and  the 
nooth.  As  it  was  the  Government  did  Minister  at  once  asked  what  all  this 
not  ignore  their  obligations,  and  they  meant  ?  Palmerston  was  nettled,  and 
resolved  to  secure  him  permanent  em-  with  some  impatience  proceeded  to  de- 
ployment under  the  crown.  Before  this,  monstrate  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
it  should  be  said,  Hayward  had  had  antagonism  to  his  own  and  Russell's 
some  experience  of  the  public  service,  policy.  Hayward,  in  his  turn,  was  put 
Shortly  after  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  upon  his  mettle,  justified  his  opinion 
he  had  been  appointed  a  revising  bar-  by  explaining  the  structure  of  the  poltti- 
rister  in  the  west  of  England,  and  at  a  cal  groups  which  were  forming  against 
later  date  he  had  been  dispatched  to  the  war,  said,  "Ask  Brand,"  and 
Ireland  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  roundly  told  him  that  unless  he  execut- 
the  readjustment  of  the  municipal  ed  a  change  of  front  he  would  be  out  in 
boundaries  of  Dublin.  He  brought  a  week.  Palmerston  rejoined :  "  I 
back  with  him  to  England  a  host  of  ought  to  have  been  told  of  all  this." 
good  stories  from  the  other  side  of  St.  On  the  following  Monday,  Palmerston 
George's  Channel-  In  1852  it  was  ar-  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
ranged  that  Hayward  should  have  a  and  announced  the  right  about  face, 
place,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  actually  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  man 
wrote  a  letter  promising  him  one.     The  who  exercised  such  an  authoth: 
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with  those  high  in  power,  merits  the  ess  Palmerston  and  the  Countess  Walde- 
epithet  remarkable.  One  of  the  secrets  grave  as  his  life  drew  to  a  close.  ■  There 
of  Hayward's  influence,  as  with  Lord  is  nothing  which  is  not  graceful,  of  which 
Palmerston,  so  with  Nfr.  Gladstone,  and  both  he  and  they  might  not  have  been 
many  more  of  the  public  men  whom  he  proud,  in  his  friendship  with  those  ladies 
knew,  was  his  singularly  practical  mind,  whose  good  looks  have  familiarized  the 
Fond  of  speculation  as  he  might  be  Hay-  whole  public  with  their  photographs, 
ward  was  never  dreamy  or  conjectural  They  recognized inhim  amanofconsom- 
in  bis  political  judgments.  He  talked  male  knowledge  and  experience,  and  of 
on  these  matters  with  authority,  and  not  no  little  kindliness.  His  advice  was  al- 
as the  Scribes  ;  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  ways  trusted  by  them  because  it  was  al- 
and not  as  a  publicist.  Whenever  his  ways  disinterested,  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
advice  was  asked  or  his  opinion  declar-  that  when  he  was  laid  to  his  rest  less 
ed  he  exhibited  a  sense  of  responsibility  than  a  month  ago,  beauty  as  well  as 
entirely  foreign  to  the  political  quid-  power  followed  him  to  the  grave- 
nunc.  He  did  not  say  what  he  would  There  is  no  reason  why  the  fact  should 
wish  to  be  done,  but  what  in  his  view  not  be  here  recorded  that  when  Mrs. 
could  be  done  and  must  be  done  at  Langlry  made  her  private  iff/iut,  the  late 
oDce.  He  dealt  with  an  existing  silua-  Mr.  Chenery  expressed  his  relief  at  dis- 
tion,  and  showed,  at  every  point,  the  covering  that  Mr.  Hayward  possessed  a 
statesman-like  instinct  which  prompted  ticket  for  the  performance  and  was  will- 
him  to  avoid  barren  inquiry  into  what  ing  to  write  a  nolicc  of  it.  The  cri- 
might  have  been  prevented  in  the  past,  tique  might  not  have  been  a  masterpiece. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters,  but  he  was  but  it  struck  the  key-note  which  the 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  affairs.  In  press  o(  two  countries  at  once  took  up. 
every  business,  great  or  small,  which  he  Whatever  Hayward  undertook  to  do 
undertook,  he  was  supremely  trust-  he  did  exhaustively.  He  was  ever  on 
worthy.  Lady  Palmerston  and  Lady  the  crest  of  the  social  wave.  No  matter 
Waldegrave  were  of  those  who  used  what  might  be  the  most  prominent  feat- 
habilually  to  consult  him  about  the  com-  ure  in  the  social  life  of  the  moment,  he 
poiition  of  their  parties,  and  they  both  seized  upon  it.  developed  it,  studied  it, 
of  (hem  paid  him  the  same  compliment  made  it  his  own.  In  this  way  he 
in  very  nearly  the  same  words.  "  You  brought  his  great  and  carefully  trained 
have  never  brought  me  an  unattractive  intellectual  powers  to  bear  upon  the 
woman  or  an  undistinguished  man,  "  smallest  subjects.  Let  us  suppose  that 
and,  unless  I  mistake,  a  greit  lady,  now  some  Ministerial  crisis  or  some  little, 
happily  living,  has  awarded  him  the  same  yet  it  may  be,  deeply  instructive  social 
grateful  praise.  Naturally,  a  councillor  incident  is  the  topic  discussed  in  a 
who  was  as  deeply  in  the  confidence  of  drawing-room.  Hayward  enters,  and 
these  arbitresses  of  fashion  was  not  un-  instinctively  people  say,  "  Here  is  Hay- 
frequently  the  object  of  gentle  imporlu-  ward,  now  we  shall  know  the  exact 
nities  at  the  hands  of  his  fair  friends,  truth.  "  He  soon  shows  that  he  knows 
"  Beauty  parties"  existed  even  in  the  more  of  the  subject  than  any  of  the  gos- 
days  when  there  were  no  professional  sips.  He  is  not  content  with  retailing 
beauties,  and  Hayward  received  hints  the  current  comments  of  the  hour  or  of 
DOW  and  again  that  invitation  cards  expressing  a  few  disjointed  ideas  on  the 
would  be  welcome  in  particular  direc-  topic.  He  delivers  not  an  opinion  but 
lions ;  but  the  hint  was  never  acted  a  judgment,  and  a  judgment  of  a  kind 
upon  unless  he  considered  that  the  aspir-  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Hay- 
ant  guest  came  up*  to  the  prescribed  ward  has  spoken  ;  causa  finita  est.  In 
standard  of  good  looks  and  good  com-  society  this  was  uniformly  his  way. 
pany.  Hayward's  relations  to  women  Hayward  bore  down  everything  before 
will  constitute  a  very  interesting  chap-  him,  and  the  polite  world,  finding  that 
ter  in  his  history.  He  woo  the  favor  of  it  could  not  resist  him,  that  its  protests 
many  ladies  of  consideration  during  his  against  his  vehemence  were  ineffectual, 
earliest  years'  experience  of  London  ended  by  doing  him  homage.'  Hedra- 
society.  He  was  the  confidant  and  gooned  the  society  in  which  he  moved 
counsellor  of  other  ladies  than  Viscount-  iust  as  he  commanded  the  waiters  at  the 
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onljr  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  tional  felicity  of  Lord  Melbourne.  On 
He  occupied  the  same  porlioD  of  the  the  other  hand,  his  conversation  was 
dining-room  at  the  Athenaeum  as  Iradi-  invariably  apposite  and  cogent,  and 
tion  assigns  to  Theodore  Hook,  and  it  those  who  listened  to  it  across  a  dinnei- 
is  not  upon  record  that  the  instructions  table  rose  with  the  knowledge  that  ihey 
he  issued  upon  any  special  occasion  as  had  heard  everything  it  was  possible  to 
to  the  disposition  of  places  and  tables  at  say,  said  in  the  best  possible  of  all 
dinner  were  ever  disregarded.  Seldom  ways,  upon  the  events  of  the  hour.  For 
has  there  been  such  a  combination  of  these  purposes  Hayward  of  course  re- 
manly  intellectual  strength  with  feminine  quired  an  appropriate  audience.  He 
activity.  It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  could  tolerate  the  presence  of  no  rival, 
though  Hayward  was  a  confirmed  bach-  and  if  such  an  one,  who  was  usually  his 
elor  he  was  a  born  housekeeper.  The  inferior,  asserted  himselF,  he  generally 
qualities  which  made  him  a  social  king  relapsed  into  silence.  Above  all  things 
would  have  enabled  him  to  organize  and  he  disliked  the  loud  man  ;  and  this  was 
contivil  the  household  affairs  of  any  es-  probably  the  reason  why  he  could  never 
lablishment,  big  or  small.  Guests  and  arrange  a  social  modus  vivendi  with  one 
waiters,  masters  and  servants,  mistresses  of  the  best  and  kindest  friends  I  have 
and  maids,  instinctively  gave  way  to  ever  been  privileged  to  possess,  the  laie 
him.  They  were  conscious  of  the  pres-  Anthony  Trollope.  In  the  same  way, 
ence  of  the  dominant  man,  and  if  Ihey  though  having  the  truest  regard  and  lik- 
occasionally  reflected  that  his  despotism  ing  for  Bernal  Osborne,  he  never  suc- 
was  somewhat  galling,  they  could  no  ceeded  in  overcoming  his  objection  to 
more  resist  him  than  they  could  the  law  Osborne's  habit  of  talking  across  the 
of  gravitation.  Hayward  has  been  de-  dinner-table  and  silencing  the  rest  of 
scribed  as  an  habitual  diner-out  It  the  guests.  Between  Bernal  Osborne 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  and  himself  there  was  indeed  an  utter 
was  a  fastidious,  and  therefore  a  com-  want  of  intellectual  affinity.  Although  a 
paratively  ^infrequent,  diner-out.  He  large  purveyor  of  humorous  and  witty 
chose  the  bouses  that  be  visited  with  narratives,  Hayward  was  neither  a 
great  care,  and  not  merely  with  a  view  humorist  nor  a  wit.  He  was,  as  has 
to  the  cuisine,  but  to  the  company.  Oc-  been  said  already,  possessed  of  an  over- 
casionally  he  went  to  houses  where  there  mastering,  intellectual  love  of  truth,  and 
was  little  on  the  part  of  the  hosts  to  at-  he  regarded  the  badinage  and  cynicism,  , 
tract  him,  because  he  knew  he  would  the  quips  and  facetis  of  talkers  like 
meet  amusing  people  at  the  table.  Osborne  as  impediments  in  the  way  of 
I  have  already  said  that  great  as  were  his  favorite  inquiry  and  as  calculated  to 
Hayward's  powers  and  extraordinary  as  distract  conversation  from  its  legitimate 
were  his  resources  of  anecdote,  his  path.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
social  position  was  not  won  by  his  facul-  posed  that  Hayward's  talk  was  invari- 
ties  in  this  direction.  Indeed  his  skill  ably  didactic  and  austere.  On  the  con- 
and  felicity  as  a  raconteur  were  perhaps  trary,  he  considered  that  an  occasional 
somewhat  overrated.  His  admirable  laxity  of  tone,  or,  as  he  might  have  ex- 
love  of  brevity  caused  his  narratives  to  pressed  it,  a^ra/u  ^ri7/frzj//aj,  was  one  of 
be  wanting  in  embellishment  and  local  the  conversational  notes  of  the  high-born 
color,  and  as  a  sayer  of  good  things  and  gentleman,  and  he  would  have  found 
a  narrator  of  interesting  historiettes  he  little  difficulty  in  defending  the  asser- 
'  had  several  superiors.  He  never,  for  tion  that,  as  Bacon  has  declared  there  is 
instance,  attained  the  happy  art  that  no  perfect  beauty  which  hath  not  some 
nature  has  conferred  upon  Sir  Henry  strangeness  in  its  proportions,  so  no  talk  • 
Drummond  Wolff  in  the  description  of  can  be  perfectly  high-bred  which  is 
incidents  to  which  society  is  never  without  a  certain  soupfon  of  license, 
weary  of  listening.  He  never  acquired,  Hayward's  mind  was  essentially  that  of 
as  Sir  Henry  Wolff  has  always  possess-  the  litterateur,  and,  as  such,  it  was  un- 
ed.  the  capacity  of  accompanying  the  sympathetic  with  the  scientific  mind, 
narrative  of  occurrences  with  a  vein  of  He  was,  moreover,  so  passionately  fond 
meditative  comment  so  ingenious  and  of  ascertaining  truth  and  verified  cei- 
apt  that  it  recalls  the  peculiar  conversa-  tainty,  that  he  could  not  simulate  fond-  1 
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ness  for  subjects  or  inquiries  which  did 
not  admit  of  demonstration.  He  might 
have  said  of  himself  as  Lord  Derby  did, 
that  he  was  born  and  educated  in  a  prEC- 
scientific  era.  He  had  iitlle  knowledge 
and  less  appreciation  of  the  Darwinian 
doctrine.  He  had  not  mastered  the 
philosophy  of  evolution  and  he  disliked 
it.  "  About.  "  to  quote  the  exact  lan- 
guage he  used  to  a  friend  during  his  last 
illness,  "a  future  state,  we  can  know 
nothing,  but  there  is  something  great." 
These  words,  as  they  appear  in  type, 
bear  little  meaning ;  their  significance 
was  derived  from  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered.  In  another  conversation 
with  one  of  his  best  and  most  illustrious 
friends,  he  said  he  had  no  fear  of  death, 
denied  that  he  was  a  sceptic,  and  spoke 
with  loving  and  tender  reverence  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer — though"  he  had  talked 
sceptically"— in  which,  he  said,  he 
found  the  most  natural  and  frequent 
vent  for  his  feelings. 

As  with  Hayward  his  social  occupa- 
tions were  part  of  the  serious  business 
of  his  life,  so  his  literary  business,  what- 
ever for  the  time  it  might  happen  to  be, 
was  manifest  in  the  field  of  his  social  oc- 
cupations. No  person  who  met  Hay- 
ward  in  society  could  fail  to  know  what 
occupied  him  at  the  moment  in  his 
study.  When  he  had  exhausted  a  sut>- 
jeci  with  his  pen  on  paper,  he  would 
press  it  home  to  his  audience  of  private 
friends  with,  if  the  metaphor  be  permis- 
sible, the  bayonet  point.  No  sooner 
had  any  article  of  his  appeared  than,  es- 
pecially if  it  happened  to  be  of  a  contro- 
versial kind,  he  proceeded,  to  use  his 
own  phrase)  to  follow  it  up.  His  per- 
sistence was  as  intrepid  as  it  was  as- 
tounding. He  gave  his  acquaintance 
no  rest  until  they  had  not  merely  read 
what  he  had  written,  but  assimilated  it. 
He  catechised  the  company  in  which  he 
was  at  home  upon  it  as  a  lecturer  may 
catechise  undergraduates  with  a  view  of 
discovering  whether  they  have  followed 
and  understood  his  discourse.  This 
method,  not  unnaturally,  frequently  led 
him  into  animated  discussions.  He  was 
intolerant  of  contradiction,  and  often 
went  to  invective  against  those  who  pre- 
sumed to  differ  from  him.  But  if  he 
ventured  more  upon  the  license  which 
society  accorded  him  than  others  might 
have  done,  and  in  doing  so  occasionally 
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transgressed  the  limit  of  politeness,  he 
was  generally  ready  with  the  amende, 
and,  once  satisfied  that  he  had  heen  un- 
just or  discourteous,  he  seldom  failed  to 
make  an  adequate  apology.  Nor  was 
he  unforgiving  of  casual  wrongs.  A 
friend  once  remarked,  when  he  was  iti 
one  of  his  most  critical  humors,  that  his 
translation  of  Faust  was  exceedingly — 
only  a  stronger  adverb,  or  rather  not  an 
adverb  at  all,  but  a  past  participle,  was 
employed — bad.  He  was  very  indig- 
nant at  the  moment,  but  he  was  soon 
conciliated,  and  he  may  well  have  found 
substantial  satisfaction  in  the  circum- 
stance, generously  communicated  to  him 
by  the  aggressor,  that  Carlyle,  who  was 
the  chief  llieme  t>f  the  conversation  in 
question,  declared  of  the  nineteen  trans- 
lations of  Faust  extant,  Hayward's  was 
the  best. 

For  some  years  past  Hayward  never 
exceeded  and  never  fell  short  of  four 
articles  a  year  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
These  were  always  looked  forward  to 
with  the  keenest  expectation,  and  their 
author  never  failed  to  herald  their  ad- 
vent in  society.  The  income  which  he 
made  from  his  pen  was  disproportionate- 
ly and,  in  comparison  with  the  time  be 
devoted  to  it,  even  ludicrously  small. 
Most  of  his  mornings  were  given  to 
writing,  and  his  way  of  work  was  this  : 
Having  collected  all  the  books  which 
told  upon  his  subject,  he  would  devour 
whatever  was  essential  in  their  contents, 
and  would  then  ascertain  who  were  the 
persons  living  most  likely  to  give  him 
original  and  authentic  information.  He 
then  worried  his  subject  as  a  dog  wor- 
ries a  bone,  and  when  his  mind  was  filled 
with  al!  the  necessary  knowledge  he 
would  concentrate  every  fact  relevant  to 
his  theme  into  a  focus,  and  display  in 
his  treatment  of  it  an  omniscience,  com- 
bined with  a  lightness  of  touch,  seldom 
if  ever  equalled  in  periodical  literature. 
He  did  not  produce  the  stately  essay  of  - 
Macaulay  or  Lockhart,  but  instead  he 
gave  the  public  a  literary  macidoine,  in 
which  the  hand  of  the  artist  was  appar- 
ent throughout.  Such,  then,  in  brief, 
was  Abraham  Hayward,  the  man  and 
the  writer.  In  society,  in  letters,  and  in 
politics,  he  has  left  a  place  vacant  which 
will  never  be  filled.  His  writings  are 
already  part  of  English  literature.  His 
rare  personal  qualities  are  sufficiently  at- 
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tested  by  the  extraordinary  devotion 
and  affection  which  waited  upon  his  last 
hours,  and  by  the  brilliantly  representa- 
live  character  of  the  mourners  who  met 
round  his  bier  in  St.  James's  Church, 
Piccadilly,  three  weeks  ago- 

I  have  beeu  favored  with  this  interesting 
reminiscence  by  one  who  kneir  Mr.  Hayward 
well  ;  ■■  Naturally,  like  all  men  nho  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions.  Mr.  Hayward  pos- 
sessed enemies,  and  I  have  heard  it  asserled  by 
some  of  these  that  he  never  forgot  a  slight, 
evea  when  the  offender  belonged  10  the  weaker 
■ex.  From  Hayward  himself  1  received  once 
some  sort  uf  conSmialion  of  this.  Years  ago 
I  was  reintroduced  to  him,  fur  he  had  known 
me  when  a  child,  one  morning  in  Ihe  park,  by 
a  lady  who  was  a  friend  of  us  both.  He  seat- 
ed himself  by  my  side,  and  we  talked  at  first, 
about  old  limes.  By  and  by.  in  answer  to 
some  remark  of  mine.  'That  reminds  me,' 
said  he,  'of  the  celebrated  story  of "  Hymen."  ' 
But  I  could  not  at  Ihat  moment  take  any  inter- 
est in  '  Hyuiea.'  I  had  had  an  object  in  coming 
into  the  Park,  which  seemed  to  me,thcn,  tolje 
alMmponanl.  1  was  giving  one  of  my  first 
dinner-parties  that  very  evening,  10  consist,  so 
I  had  intended,  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  con- 
genial guests,  and  Fate  was  trying  hard,  as 
Faie  generally  dms  try,  upon  such  occasions,  10 
arrange  that  it  should  become  a  dinner  of  thir- 
teen. I  had  come  into  the  Park  to  look  for  a 
' num/requatffnt.'  Before  the  stpry  was  finish- 
ed I  broke  away,  and  darted  across  the  gravel- 
walk  to  Ibe  railing  which  divided  it  from  the 
ride.     I  had  seen  my '  num/ro  qualone'  upon  a 
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prancing  sieed,  and  to  secure  hint  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment.  lo  that  moment,  however, 
Mr.  Hayward  Iiad  departed.  He  had  risen 
abruptly,  just  after  paying  (be  chairman,  my 
friend  informed  me.  with  a  frown  on  his  brow.' 
'  He  will  never  forgive  you,'  she  said  tragically, 
'  as  long  as  you  live  !— you  who  wish  to  succeed 
in  literature,  have  stupidly  offended  the  severest 
critic  of  your  time  ?'  I  was  terrified,  but  made 
up  my  mind  thai  when  next  I  saw  Mr.  Hay- 
ward I  would  endeavor  to  atone.  As  il  happen- 
ed, however,  owing  to  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  nearly  four  years  before  I 
had  an  opporlunity  of  doing  so.  Only  quite 
lately  I  confessed  to  him  what  I  had  done — my 
supposed  oSence,  my  remorse  and  terror,  my 
atonement.  '  Would  you  really  have  been  so 
hard  and  relentless  ?'  I  inquired  ;  '  and  unless 
1  had  asked  you  for  the  end  of  that  story  should 
I  never  have  been  forgiven  ?'  '  I  should  have 
forgiven  you,  I  dare  say,'  he  answered,  "  but 
perhaps  f  might  have  forgotten  you  loo.'  And 
he  then  read  me  a  lecture  upon  the  satisfacllon 
which  a  man  well-stricken  in  years  may  derive 
from  perceiving  Ihat  younger  men— and  more 
especially  younger  women— are  anxious  to 
avoid  wounding  their  susceptibilities.  It  was 
this  almost  feminine  sensitiveness,  I  think, 
which  made  him  ever  anxious  to  do  s  kind  act 
or  10  say  a  kind  word  to  a  friend.  He  knew, 
from  personal  experience,  the  effect  that  only  a 
word  can  produce,  and  1  have  known  him  to  go 
out  in  bad  weather  and  when  every  moment 
was  precious,  on  purpose  to  tell  some  one 
something  which  he  knew  it  would  give  them 
pleasure  10  hear." — "Violet  Fans." 

— Fortnightly  Rtvsew. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  language  mote 
remarkable  than  the  English,  (or  the 
range  of  tneanings  which  the  same  word 
will  cover.  "  Action,"  for  instance, 
may  mean  anything  from  an  individual 
deed  to  a  suit-at-law  and  a  battle,  and 
only  the  context  can  tcU  us  which  of 
these  far  sundered  meanings  the  word 
must  have.  But  the  range  of  the  word 
"  action' '  is  nothing  to  the  range  of  the 
word  "passion,"  the  most  passive 
meaning  of  which,  as  Johnson  gives  it, 
is  "  susceptibility  of  effect  from  external 
action,"  Ihe  illustration  being  taken 
from  tx>rd  Bacon  :  "  The  differences  of 
mouldable  and  not  mouldable,  scissible 
and  not  scissible,  and  many  other  pas- 
sions of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions  ap- 
plied to  the  instruments  men  ordinarily 
practice  ;  "  while  the  last  and  highest 
meaning  of  the  word  is  rightly  assigned 
as  "  the  last  suffering  of  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  "  though  ne  should  deny 


that  the  word  "suffering"  is  in  that 
case  at  all  an  adequate  equivalent  for 
what  is  intended.  The  Poet- Laureate,  ■ 
in  the  fine  outline  tragedy  just  published, 
The  Cup,  gives  us  a  noble  passage  on  an 
intermediate  meaning  of  this  great  word 
— the  meaning,  probably,  which  at  the 
present  time  it  most  commonly  bears. 
The  traitor  of  the  tragedy  has  just  stab- 
bed the  Galatian  niter,  and  so  silenced 
the  outburst  of  his  passion,  and  muses 
on  it  thus  : 

"  That  red-faced  rage  at  me  1 
Then  with  one  quick,  short  slab — eternal  peace. 
So  end  all  passions.     T|ien  what  use   in   pas- 

To  warm  the  cold  bounds  of  our  dying  life 
And,  lest  we  freeze  in  mortal  apalhy, 
Employ  us,  beat  us,  quicken  us,  help  us,  keep 
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The  more  you  ihirst— yea— drink  too  much,  as  And  this  is  just  what  we  waht  to  draw 

Have  Tone  on  rafu  of  wreck-It  drive,  you  "^'^V'io."  '°-'I|^' '''^  *°^?  T^'^^,  *°  >'? 
nmij  ..  '  otigm  is  much  the  most  humble  and 
neutral,  the  word  which  expiesses  noth- 
In  that  fine  passage,  passion  means  not  ing  but  the  openness  of  human  nature 
a  mere  susceptibility  to  an  outward  in-  to  the  force  of  external  influences— just 
fluence,  but  a  dominating  desire  for  as  the  malleability  of  day  to  the  hand  of 
some  particular  kind  of  outward  influ-  the  sculptor  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  char- 
cnce,  which,  it  is  declared,  may  so  oc-  acteilessness,  not  of  character — obtains 
cupy  and  possess  the  mind  and  charac-  in  the  end  a  far  higher  significance  than 
ter  as  to  dethrone  reason  and  drive  men  the  words  which  in  ils  origin  does  ex- 
mad.  Surely,  no  greater  stride  can  be  press  the  initiative  of  human  nature, 
conceived  than  from  the  passive  sense  "Action"  never  gets  higher  in  mean - 
in  which  Locke  and  Bacon  use  "  pas-  Ing  than  a  supreme  struggle.  "  Pas- 
sion"—as  a  mere  liability  to  be  acted  sion"  reaches  to  a  meaning  far  above 
upon  in  any  kind  of  way — to  the  sense  that  of  supreme  endurance,  or  supreme 
in  which  Tennyson  uses  it,  as  a  desire  patience  even — to  the  meaning  of  su- 
which  may  take  such  possession  of  the  preme  sacrifice,  the  voluntary  participa- 
tnind  as,  when  yielded  to,  to  drive  tion  in  all  the  deepest  sufferings  of 
strong  men  mad.  Nor,  again,  can  there  others  for  the  purpose  of  healing  and 
be  a  much  greater  stride  than  the  stride  purifying  those  sufferings.  So  that  the 
from  this  overpowering  and  bewildering  passive  word  takes,  after  all,  a  higher 
obsession  of  the  heart,  to  that  higher  meaning,  even  of  the  active  kind,  than 
sense  of  the  word  "passion"  in  which  the  active  word;  that  which  begins  by 
we  talk  of  the  passion  of  Wordsworth,  expressing  mere  liability  to  external  in- 
or  the  passion  of  Isaiah,  or  the  passion  fluences,  ends  by  expressing  a  more 
of  our  Burial  Service,  or,  far  above  every  potent  interference  with  those  external 
other  sense,  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  influences  than  the  very  word  which  was 
It  seem  to  us  that  there  is  a  clearer  les-  built  up  on'  the  idea  of  taking  the  ini- 
son  in  the  "  evolution"  of  the  various  tiative,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  ini- 
ineanings  of  such  a  word  as  this,  than  in  lialive  of  others.  "  Action"  beginning  in 
the  hypothesis  as  to  the  evolution  of  the  the  idea  of  man's  initiative  never  gets  be* 
highest  forms  of  organized  iife  out  of  yond  it,  though  it  expresses  the  most 
the  lowest  forms.  As  the  word  "  ac-  vivid  forms  of  that  initiative.  "Passion" 
tion"  grows  in  intensity  till  it  means,  which  begins  by  denying  man's  initiative 
first,  B  struggle  for  victory  in  the  Courts  reaches  to  a  meaning  in  which  the  intens- 
of  taw,  and  then  a  struggle  for  victory  est  efforts  of  that  initiative  are  included, 
with  an  armed  foe.  so  the  word  "  pas-  as  well  as  the  inten.'^est  forms  of  that  lia- 
sion"  grows  in  intensity  till  ii  means  biliiy  to  be  influenced  by  the  fate  and 
first  a  craving  for  something  outside  our-  feelings  of  others  which  seems  to  spting 
selves  that  dominates  and  disfigures  our  directly  from  the  original  meaning  of 
whole  being,  and  then  a  deliberate  and  the  word.  Is  not  that  another  way  of 
voluntary  participation  in  the  manifold  saying  that  what  theologians  call  the 
joys  and  sufferings  of  mankind,  not  for  doctrine  of  prevenicnt  grace'  is  true  ? — 
the  satisfaction  of  any  personal  craving,  in  other  words,  that  the  highest  form  of 
but  for  the  tempering,  quieting,  ahd  re-  human  activity  can  only  be  produced  in 
lieving  of  all  cravings  by  which  mortal  the  mind  which  is  open  to  receive  the 
natures  are  tossed  about  and  disfigured,  impulses  of  a  higher  inspiration  ;  and 
And  so,  too,  surely  man's  thoughts  in  that  the  form  of  acrivity  which  really 
general  grow  in  intensity  till  the  germ  of  begins  in  the  will  of  man  is  a  lower  form 
what  is  little  more  than  animal  activity  of  activity,  which  may  reach  heroism  ut 
blossoms  in  heroism,  and  the  germ  of  best,  but  can  never  reach  the  saintly 
what  is  little  more  than  abstract  scnsi-  level.  Passion,  in  its  highest  sense,  in- 
bility — liability  to  be  bent  and  mould-  eludes  action  and  the  highest  action, 
ed  from  without— bears  fruit  in  capaci-  Action,  in  its  highest. sense,  docs  not  ex- 
tics  so  ennobling  to  human  nature  that  press  the  higher  passion, 
heroism onlyexpressesthelowerlevel out  To  return  to  a  much  lower  sense  of 
of  which  these  higher  summits  spring.  the  word.     The  use  of  the  passions  is. 


as  Tennjfson  makes  his  selfisli  intriguer  level,  to  the  level  of  what  is  eternal  and 
say —  divine.  Doubtless,  there  is,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  an  intermediate  step 
"  To  Harm  the  cold  boands  of  our  dying  life  between  these  last  two  meanings  in  the 
And  lest  we  (rcMe  in  mortaL  apathy.  ugg  ^f  the  word  "passion"  to  express 
Employes,  heat  as.  qu.cken  us.  help  as.  keep  ^^^^j  j^j^j,^^  ^^^^  ^J?  p^^^j.^  inspiration 
jm.  those  ashes  which  makes  men  voUntary  partakers  of 
the  love,  and  joy,  and  suffering  of 
others,  almost  for  the  mere  sake  of  en- 
Even  in  this  lower  sense,  (he  passions  teiing  into  them.  Here  you  have,  on 
make  men  much  greater — though,  it  the  one  hand,  a  dominant  impulse  of  the 
may  be,  not  always  ie/fer — than  any  imagination — very  much  like  the  love 
energy  which  is  not  passionate  can  make  of  beauty  or  the  love  of  power — which 
them.  It  is  the  passions  which  make  spurs  on  the  poet  to  imagine  and  delin- 
biography  and  history  what  they  are —  eate  human  joys  and  sufferings,  and 
just  as  it  is  passion  in  a  still  higher  sense  which  so  far,  therefore,  has  no  more 
which  makes  poetry  what  it  is.  With-  moral  freedom  and  choice  in  it  than  the 
out  the  passions,  we  should  not  have  more  selfish  passions.  But  then,  on  the 
bad  David,  or  Alexander,  or  Brutus,  or  other  hand,  this  imaginative  passion  has 
Hannibal.  Without  a  higher  kind  of  no  selfish  end  in  view  ;  it  asks  nothing 
passion,  we  should  not  have  had  Homer,  but  to  see  and  feel  as  other  men  see  and 
or  TyrtEGus,  or  Dante,  or  Shakespeare,  feel  in  their  moments  of  truest  and  most 
or  Milton,  or  Goethe.  What  we  are  vivid  life  ;  and  therefore  it  helps  to  bind 
pleased  to  call  "  originality,"  we  all  men  together  in  a  new  and  closer  unity 
with  one  voice  combine  to  declare  not  than  any  they  could  reach  without  it. 
really  original,  but  originated  from  And  hence  even  imaginative  passion,  as 
some  hidden  source  beyond'  itself.  We  it  involves  a  suCFering  with  the  suffer- 
spcak  of  every  orif;inal  genius  as  in-  ings  of  others,  no  less  than  a  rejoicing  in 
spired — in  other  words,  as  not  original,  their  joys,  and  therefore  a  very  real  ex- 
but  due  to  an  origin  above  the  will,  tension  of  individual  experience,  at  the 
above  the  power  of  the  individual  to  cOst  frequently  of  the  sacrifice  of  seren- 
make  or  mar.  Thus,  we  regard  that  ity,  touches  the  still  higher  meaning  of 
activity  as  most  effectual  which  obeys  a  the  word  in  which  sacrifice  for  others  is 
stimulus  beyond  itself ;  and  that  as  the  predominant  and  essential  quality, 
least  effectual  ormost  insignificant  which  As  a  mere  poetic  impulse,  which  no  true 
is  most  truly  self-originated.  And  this  poet  can  suppress,  imaginative  passion 
applies  even  to  the  less  noble  passions  is  little  raised  above  the  other  intcllect- 
— to  ambition,  to  emulation,  to  the  rapt-  ual  passions — little  raised  above  the 
ure  of  esthetic  feeling.  These  passions  desire  for  knowledge,  for  instance, 
really  do  heat  and  fill  with  interest  a  life  But  in  its  uniting  Influences,  and  in-  the 
that  might  otherwise  freeze  into  apathy,  pain  which  it  involves  wherever  a  true 
even  when  they  are  sufficiently  ignoble,  poet  enters  honestly  into  "  the  pangs, 
as  ignoble  as  they  are,  for  instance,  in  the  eternal  pangs,"  of  his  race,  it 
the  breast  of  Tennyson's  Galatian  trai-  touches  that  higher  level  of  passion, 
tor.  Even  such  passions  carry  men  out  where  passion  and  sacrifice  are  one. 
of  themselves — though,  it  may  be,  only  Surely  there  is  hardly  any  story  of 
to  make  them  feel  that  they  ought  not  evolution  in  existence  which  runs 
to  have  been  carried  out  of  themselves  through  so  wide  a  "  diameter  of  being ' ' 
by  principles  so  poor — and  teach  how  as  the  significance  of  this  strange  word, 
-  great  a  spur  to  effective  action  a  domi-  beginning  as  it  does  in  the  very  empti- 
nant  passion  is.  But  the  strange  thing  is  ness  and  nakedness  of  our  liability  to  be 
that  the  same  word  should  represent,  twisted  and  tvarped  in  any  direction, 
first,  that  in  us  which  is  purely  passive  however  injurious,  by  external  influence, 
— next,  that  which  keeps  life  from  stag-  and  yet  ending  in  that  triumph  of  divine 
nating  only  by  endangering  a  fall  below  love  over  human  sensitiveness  which  is 
the  human  level — and  again,  that  which  possible  only  to  the  man  impelled  by 
raises  it  to  a  point  far  above  the  human  God. — Spec/a/or. 
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THE     HARVEST     OF     DEMOCRACY. 
BY    SIB    LEPEL    GRirFIN. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  political  satire  which  the  people  pay  three  dollars  for 

was  published  in  New  York,  under  the  every  one   which    is  expended   on   its 

title  of  "  Solid  for  Mulhooly,"  which  did  behalf. 

not  receive  from  English  politicians  the  There  is,  however,  one  light  in  which 
attention  which  it  undoubtedly  de-  American  politics  have  for  Englishmen 
seived.  It  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  an  engrossing  interest,  and  to  this  I 
club  tables  in  Pall  Mall,  nor  was  it  in  made  reference  in  a  recent  article,* 
demand  at  Mudie's,  and  is  now,  I  namely,  the  effect  which  democratic 
undeistandr  out  of  print.  Nevertheless,  principles,  carried  to  their  extreme  logi- 
ita  interest  is  so  great,  and  the  conclu-  cat  conclusions,  have  had  upon  a  race 
sions  which  seem  naturally  to  follow  its  identical  in  many  particulars  with  the 
story  pierce  ihe  soul  and  marrow  of  Enghsh  from  which  it  has  sprung.  Has 
modern  English  politics  with  so  true  this  effect  been  such  as  to  encourage  us 
and  acute  a  rapier-point,  that  represen-  to  apply  these  principles  at  home  ?  Has 
tative  Radicals  lil^e  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  result  been  a  nobler  view  of  the 
or  disguised  Radicals,  as  is  Lord  Ran-  obligations  of  citizenship  ;  a  more  gen- 
dolph  Churchill,  might  well  republish  erous  and  unselfish  use  of  wealth;  a 
the  woik  for  gratuitous  distribution  in  higher  and  purer  municipal  administra- 
the  still  unenlightened  and  unregenerate  tion  ;  a  more  patriotic,  far-sighted,  and 
constituencies.  "  Solid  for  Mulhooly"  courageous  foreign  policy?  And  even 
purported  to  be  a  new  and  novel  satire  should  a  favorable  answer  be  returned  to 
on  the  Boss  system  in  American  politics,  these  inquiries,  there  remains  for  Eng- 
in  which  the  mysterious  methods  of  the  lishmen'  the  practical  question  whether, 
leaders,  the  Ring  and  the  Boss,  were  if  undiluted  democracy  be  suited  to  the 
laid  bare  ;  and  although,  for  the  Ameri-  conditions  of  America,  with  its  vast 
can  public,  which  the  chief  living  expo-  homogeneous  territory  and  a  population 
nent  of  the  science  of  political  corrup-  still  scanty  proportional  to  its  area, 
tion  asserts  to  have  greater  patience  and  secure  from  all  foreign  attack  and  self- 
longer  ears  than  any  other  animal  in  the  contained  and  self-sufficient  in  its  re- 
New  World,  there  could  be  little  that  sources,  we  could  reasonably  expect 
was  novel  in  the  revelations,  there  is  that  it  should  be  equally  successful  in 
much  which  is,  fortunately,  both  new  England.  For  this  country  is  the  centre 
and  useful  for  Englishmen.  and  omphalos  of  a  world-wide  empire, 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  arid  confronted  in  every  land  and  on  every 

wilderness  of  American  politics  should  sea   with    enemies    or   rivals  ;    with    an 

ever  become  a  fair  and  pleasant  garden  overgrown     population     crowded     into 

in  which  English  students  may  wander  cities  and  dependent  on  others  for  their 

with    delight    and     contentment.     The  very  bread,  and  already  enjoying  a  sys- 

subject  is  strange  and  distasteful,  and  tem  of  government  which  is  not  only  the 

from  most  points  of  view  unprofitable,  envy  of    less    fortunate    peoples,    but 

and  Americans  themselves  turn  from  it  which  has  had  the  force  to  make  us,  and 

with  disgust.     If  but  few  educated  Eng-  may  still  possess  the  inherent  virtue  to 

lishmen  could  explain  the  differences  in  maintain  us,  first  among  the  nations  of 

dogma    between    the    Republican    and  the  earth  ? 

Democratic  patties,  an  average  Ameri-        A  novel  called    "  Democracy,"  giv- 

can  could  do  httle  more,  seeing  that  to  ing  a  clever  and    amusing  sketch    of 

the  eyes  of  impartial  observers  the  only  Washington  society  and  the  political  in- 

conflict  between  political  parties  is  as  to  trigues  which  have  their  origin  and  de- 

which  should  obtain  the  larger  propor-  velopment  in  the  capital  of  the  United 

tjon  of  the  spoils  of  victory— the  fat  States,  excited  considerable  interest  iit 

offices  given  to  unscrupulous  wire-pull- . .   ..., . „ 

ers  ;  judgeships,  the  reward  of  the  pros-        «  -a  Visit  to  PhilUtia."    Fortnightly  A- 

titution  of   justice  ;  and   contracts   by  viiw,  Junuary,  1884. 
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England  a  short  time  ago,    .  It  was  writ-  quemed  by  thieves  and  ahoulder^hi tiers  ;  after- 

len  wilh  much  spirit,  and  its  frankness  "a^d."  bar-iender  in  and  subsequenily  the 

was  SO  condemnatory  of  American  in-  EXT^w"!  If'^::  a^3;i;;bS''an": 

StItUtlOns  that  it  was  first  supposed  to  be  shoulder-hilter  ;  Ihen  made  an   American  citl- 

written   by   an   Englishman.      But  there  len  by  fraud  aflcr  a  residence  of  but  two  years; 

are  no  more  severe  critics  of  their  poliii-  . »  '"<*"  "'  ^,  kshk  o(  repeaters  before  the  ink 

cal  s,s,e»  than  ,h.   American.^,!,™-  ZTJS'rT^^'.tPT SSS'S&Z] 

selves,  and   the  authorship  of       Democ-  then  for  years  a  corrupt  and  perjured  member 

racy  "     is     no     secret    at     Washington,  of  the   Municipal   Legislature,   always   to   be 

where  I  have  met   more   than  one  of  the  hired  or  bought  by  the  highest  bidder,  and  al- 

persons  whose  presentment  is   supposed  ""J"*  ""  uneducated,  vulgar,  flash.ly  dressed, 

f    ,        -          .     .f             I        A       .1.  "^  1.      I  obscene  creature  of  the  Ring  which  made  him 

to  be  given  m  the  novel.     Another  book  „hat  he  is,  and  of  which  he  is  a  worthy  repre- 

lalely  published—"  A   Winter  in   Wash-  sentative  ;  such,  in  brief,  is  the  man  who  has 

ington"— though  of  doubtful  taste,  and  been  forced  upon  ti 

below  criticism  as  a  work  of  literary  art,  l^*"  '^uds  as  its  c: 

i.fullya,<,u,.pok.„„E„dmg.h.lo,  .^^/SV^^t  ^bfcK, 'SSS^r  i'y' 

tone  of  moraltty  which  prevails  in  pohll-  subject  to  which   it  refers,  as  every  man  who 

cal      circles.      But      "  Solid     for      Mul-  reads  it  must  admit  that  it  isonly  the  sitnple 

hooly,  "  the  work  which  I  have  taken  ""'!}■.         -  ,    . 

as  the  text  for  Ihis  article,  is  of  a  differ-  ,    * '^;f JT.'l^nV  fi!  ""^.^mencan  people  are 

...         ..        .  1      i'  J   ■         .1.  compelled  to  scour  the  gutter,  the  gin-mill,  and 

enl    quahty.      Its    style    disdauis    those  ihebrolhel  for  a  candidate  for  Congress?    Uii 

half-lights  and  shadows  and  reticences  possible  that  the  Ring  which  has  already  ptun- 

which  belong  to   romance,   the   conven-  dered  the  city  for  so  many  years,  and  which  has 

tional  glamor  which  artistically  obscures  ^°  '°."8  ?''""'*,  °"^  patience  with  its  arbitrary 

..,           I     J  ,     .1.        T*           - -/    Zv.      iL  —  nominations  of  the  most  unworthy  peoole  for 

the  naked  truth.      It   Carrie's   the  Amen-  ,he  most  honorable  and  responsible  offices,  will 

can  pohlical  system   mto   the  dissectingr  be  permitted  to  crown  its  infamies  by  sending 

room,  and   pitiles^y  exposes  the  hidden  to  Congress  this  creature  who  repcesenis  noth-  ' 

seat  of    its    disease.      While     "  Uemoc-  '"g  decent  and  nothing  fit  to  be  named  to  decent 

racy"    shows    the    ultimate    result    of  "'^ 

ofhcial    corruption    in    the  lobbies    and  Though  all  this,  with  much  more  that 

drawing-rooms  of   Washington,  '"Solid  the   indignant   journal  wrote,    was  not 

for  Mulhooly"  discloses  its  genesis  in  only  true  but  notorious,  it  had  no  effect 

the    drin king-saloon    and    the    gutter,  upon   the  foregone    conclusion  of  the 

"Democracy"  differs  from  it  as  a  rain-  contest.     The   Boss,    who   held   in   his 

bow  differs  from  the  mathematical  for-  hand  the  fifty  thousand  Irish  Catholic 

mulK  which  express  the  laws  that  de-  votes  of  New  York,  called  upon  one  of 

termine  its  shape  and   color.     A  short  the  judges  whom  he  had    "made"   to 

sketch  of  the  plot,  showing  how  a  pen-  convict  of  libel  the  journal  which  had 

niless   adventurer  became    Member   of  dared  to  tell  the  truth  and  condemn  his 

Congress,   rich    without    toil,   like  the  favored  nominee.     Justice  was  dishon- 

lilies,  influential  without  character,  and  ored  and   the    truth  was    condemned, 

famous  through   his    very  Infamy,    will  Meanwhile   the    campaign    was    fought 

not  be  unprofitable.  between  honesty  and  corruption.     The 

Michael  Mulhooly  was  born  in  those  candidate  of  the  Reform   party  was  a 

conditions  which  experience  has  shown  young  man  of  good  family,  the  highest 

to  be  eminently  favorable  to  prominence  character,  possessed  of  wealth,  genius, 

in     American     statesmanship — a    mud  and  eloquence,  and  he  had  at  his  back 

cabin     among     the     bogs    of    County  all  the  voters  of  respectability  and  posi- 

Tyrone,  which  he  shared  with  his  par-     — — 

enis,  his  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  and  *  Repeating  is  an  amusing  game  much  play- 

the  pig.     Fortune  sent    him    early   lo  »  "' A7"'l^"iH-h"°"*'  »'^''^ '^??'f,' """j 

.        "^^         .          ...          ,            J       i_  "  possible,  should  be  a  professiona  bu  v  and 

America,  where  his  struggles  and  subse-  priie-fishter,  represents  himself  to  be  and  votes 

quent  successes   form   the  subject  of  the  (or  some  memlKr  ol  the  party  opposed  to  that 

Story.      Epitomized  as    was   his   history  which   employs    him.     When   the   true   voter 

by  the  journal  of  the  Reform  parly,  it  fPpea^s  at  the  poll  he  is  assailed  as  a  fraudu- 

■,L^A  tK„=  .                                                  r       /t  ifn(  person  wtio  desires  to  register  twice,  and  is 

read  thus  .  kicked  and   beaten   by   the   repealer   and   his 
friends.     This    game   causes    much    innocent 
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tion.  But  he  did  not  condescend  to  many  millions  that  it  has  cost  the  pen- 
those  arts  which  could  alone  insure  sue-  pte,  in  waste,  peculation,  and  undisguis- 
cess.  He  did  not  visit  bar-rooms,  or  ed  and  unblushing  robbery,  form  the 
drink  with  and  treat  the  party -workers,  price  which  they  have  had  to  pay  for  the 
or  bribe  or  cajole  ;  and  he  declared  war  pretence  of  freedom.  Matters  are  now 
to  the  knife  against  the  Boss  and  ihe ,  less  openly  scandalous  than  of  old,  but 
Boss  system,  and  the  Ring,  and  the  the  same  system,  is  in  full  force.  Boss 
whole  gang  of  confederated  thieves  who  Kelly,  who  sways  the  destinies  of  New 
had  for  so  long  laughed  at  and  plunder-  York,  has  been  able,  from  his  near  con- 
ed the  people.  The  result  was  what  nection  with  an  Irish  cardinal,  to  de- 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  leaders,  fend  bis  position  with  spiritual  as  welt  as 
the  Ring,  and  the  Boss,  and  their  thou-  temporal  weapons,  and  the  whole  Irish 
sands  of  dependents,  were  "solid  for  Catholic  population  vote  solid  as  he  bids 
MuJhooly,"  who  was  elected  Member  them.  The  result  of  a  generation  of 
of  Congress  by  the  grace  of  the  munici-  this  rigime  has  been  disastrous.  The 
pal  gods  ;  manhood  suffrage  was  vindi-  commercial  capital  of  the  United  States 
cated,  and  the  corrupt,  obscure  advent-  may  now  be  fairly  reckoned,  for  size 
urer  represented  "  a  Government  of  the  and  population,  the  second  city  in  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo-  world,  if  Brooklyn,  New  Jersey,  and 
pie.  '  the  suburbs    be    included    within    its 

It  will  be  asserted  that  this  satire  is  boundaries.  Its  property  is  assessed  at 
exaggerated,  and  a  caricature  of  the  fifteen  hundred  million  dollars,  its  for- 
ttuth.  But  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  eign  commerce  is  not  fat  from  a  billioo 
those  educated  and  high-principled  dollars,  while  its  domestic  trade  reaches 
Arriericans  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  many  hundred  millions.  But  there  is 
the  large  cities,  such  as  Washington,  hardly  a  European  city  of  any  impor- 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Min-  tance  which  is  not  in^nitely  its  superior 
neapolis,  or  Denver.  They  are  gener-  in  municipal  administration,  convent- 
ally  willing  to  discuss  the  political  situ-  ence,  beauty,  and  architectural  preten- 
ation  with  all  frankness  if  they  be  only  sions.  With  the  exception  of  the  Post- 
approached  with  discretion.  Should  the  OHice  and  the  unfinished  Catholic  cathe- 
liaveller  commence  with  abuse  of  draj,  which  is  neither  in  size  nor  design 
American  institutions  he  will  naturally  a  cathedral  nt  all,  there  is  scarcely  a 
meet  with  a  rebuS  ;  but  should  he  sym-  building  which  repays  a  visit.  The  City 
pathetically  praise  an  administration  Hall,  which  cost  ten  or  twelve  millions 
wihich  professes  to  be  of  and  for  the  of  dollars,  is  certainly  wonh  inspection 
people,  his  listener  will  quickly  open  the  as  an  instance  of  what  swindling  on  a 
floodgates  of  his  invective  against  it.  gigantic  scale  is  able  to  accomplish. 
From  my  Colorado  note-book  I  extract  as  is  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  cost 
the  ipsisiima  verba  of  one  of  the  most  seventeen  millions,  or  three  times  the 
prosperous  and  distinguished  citizens  of  original  estimate,  and  which  was  further 
that  Slate.  "Politics,"  said  he,  "are  unnecessary,  as  a  subway  would  have 
nothing  but  a  trade  by  which  to  live  and  been  more  convenient  and  have  cost 
grow  fat,  and  an  evil  and  a  stinking  much  less.  Local  taxation  is crushingly 
trade-  No  one  who  respects  himself  heavy,  and  so  inequitably  assessed  that 
can  join  it,  and  should  a  respectable  the  millionnaires  pay  least  and  the  poor 
man  be  chosen  for  office  he  refuses  lo  most.  The  paving  of  the  streets  is  so 
accept  the  nomination.  Everything  rough  as  to  recall  Belgrade  or  Peters- 
connected  with  it  is  corrupt ;  and  sue-  burg ;  the  gas  is  as  bad  as  the  pave- 
cess  being  impossible  to  an  honest  mail,  ment,  and  it  is  only  m  Broadway  and 
the  dirty  work  is  left  to  the  scallawags  portions  of  Fifth  Avenue  that  an  unsys- 
and  scoundrels  who  live  by  it,  and  who  temaiic  use  of  the  electric  light  creates  a 
degrade  the  name  of  politics  throughout  brilliancy  which  but  heightens  the  con- 
America."  trast  with  the  gloom    elsewhere.     The 

The  city  of  New  York  has,  for  many  Central   Park,  so  called  from  being  a 

years,  been    one  of  the  most  striking  magnificent  expanse  of  wilderness  in  the 

and  convenient  illustrations  of  what  is  centre  of  nothing,  is  ill-kept  and  ragged, 

known  in  America  as  Boss  rule,  and  the  and  at  night  is  unsafe  for/Cither  seic. 
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Ttfe  fires  of  hack -carriages  are  four  to  the  numerous  catastrophes  on  railway 
five  times  as  high  as  in  London.  The  and  steamers  in  and  near  New  York, 
police  is  inefficient,  arbitrary,  and  cor-  due  to  gross  negligence  and  causing  the 
rupt.  At  its  head  are  four  Commission-  wanton  slaughter  of  numerous  citizens, 
crs,  who  are  politicians  in  the  American  no  official  has  for  years  past  been  pun- 
sense  and  nothing  more.  They  are  virt-  ished.  An  inspector's  certificate  is  the 
ually  appointed  by  the  aldermen,  who  only  guarantee  of  security  of  the  numer- 
have  authority  to  confirm  or  reject  the  ous  passenger  steamboats  which  ply  on 
mayor's  nomination  of  heads  of  depart-  the  waters  of  the  city.  But  in  August 
ments.  The  aldermen  are  in  many  last,  when  the  Riverdale  steamer  blew 
cases  persons  to  whom  the  description  up  and  sank,  the  boiler  was  found  so 
of  Michael  Mulhooty  might  apply — poll-  corroded  that  a  knife-blade  was  easily 
ticians  of  the  drinking- saloons,  the  thrust  through  a  piece  of  iron  which 
tools  and  slaves  of  the  Boss  who  made  was  originally  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
them  and  whose  orders  they  unhesitat-  thick  ;  while  the  inspector  who  had  cer- 
ingly  obey.  When  a  respectable  mayor  tified  that  the  boiler  was  in  good  order 
has  chanced  to  be  appointed,  he  has  de-  stated,  on  itft^uiry,  that  he  did  not 
dared  it  useless  to  nominate  good  men  know  that  the  boiler  was  corroded  be- 
10  office,  and  has  lowered  his  appoint-  cause  he  had  never  examined  the  inside, 
ments  to  the  level  of  the  confirming  Inspectors  of  this  calibre  are  appointed 
aldermen.  The  Comptroller,  who  is  the  to  certify  to  the  soundness  of  the  boilers 
financial  head  of  the  city,  expending  of  ocean  steamers,  and  the  chief  engj- 
between  thirty  and  forty  millions  of  dol-  neer  of  one  of  these  told  me  that  the  in- 
lars  annually,  the  Commissioners  of  Ex-  spector  who  had  looked  at  the  outside 
cise.  Taxes,  Charities,  Fire,  Health,  of  the  engines  and  had  signed  the  re- 
and  Public  Works,  are  all  controlled,  quired  certificate,  when  asked  whether 
approved,  and  virtually  appointed  by  he  was  not  going  to  examine  the  interior 
the  aldermen,  who  are  directed  by  the  of  the  boilers,  confessed  that  such  an 
Boss.  Even  the  eleven  police  judges,  examination  would  give  him  no  infor- 
wbo  should  be  independent  expounders  mation,  as  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of 
and  enforcers  of  the  criminal  law,  are  the  construction  of  engines  or  boilers, 
appointed  by  the  same  agency,  so  that  Nor  are  public  interests  and  private 
if  their  origin  be  traced  to  its  first  cause  rights  in  property  more  respected  than 
they  are  the  nominees  of  the  criminal  personal  safety  is  secured.  In  London 
classes  they  have  to  try  and  punish,  we  see  Mr.  Bowles  fighting  against  a 
I'tie  result  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  pro-  railway  which  is  to  pass  underneath  the 
cure  the  adequate  punishment  of  any  parks  without  once  appearing  at  the  sur- 
official,  however  criminal,  since  he  was  face,  and  even  those  who  consider  his 
appointed  as  a  political'  partisan.  One  zeal  excessive  will  yet  admit  that  this 
or  two  instances,  almost  at  random,  may  jealousy  of  any  invasion  of  popular 
be  cited  in  illustration  of  this.  While  I  rights  is  wholesome  and  admirable, 
was  in  New  York  a  policeman,  named  Yet,  in  New  York,  elevated  railways  on 
McNamara,  killed  a  drunken  but  per-  iron  pillars  level  with  the  first-floor  win- 
fectly  quiet  and  inoffensive  citizen,  dows  have  been  run  through  many  of 
named  John  Smith,  by  blows  on  his  the  principal  streets,  without  a  dollar  of 
head  and  neck  with  a  loaded  club,  compensation  having  been  paid  to  any 
There  was  no  provocation,  and  even  one.  It  may  be  that  the  Ultimate  result 
New  York  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  has  been  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  shops 
outrage,  although  the  police  are  there  in  these  thoroughfares,  but  this  does  not 
accustomed  to  use  thsir  clubs  on  even  alter  the  fact  that  the  original  construc- 
ordcrly  crowds  in  a  manner  which  tion  was  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  pri- 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day  in  Eng-  vate  property  and  a  hideous  disfigure- 
land.  But  while  a  verdict  of  murder  or  ment  of  the  public  streets, 
aggravated  manslaughter  would  alone  The  carcase  over  which  the  New  York 
have  met  the  merits  of  the  case,  vultures  are  now  gathered  together  is 
McNamara  was  found  guilty  of  assault  the  new  aqueduct,  which  is  estimated  to 
in  the  third  degree,  and  sentenced  to  a  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of 
nominal   punishment.     In  the  case  of  dollars,  and  which,  if  the  precedents  of 
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ihe  County  Court  House  and  the  Brook-  able  to  reform  it  whenever  they  have 
lyn  Bridge  be  followed,  will  probably  time  lo  do  so.  At  present,  they  are  en- 
cost  sixty  millions.  Here  is  a  prize  gaged  in  making  money  as  quickly  as 
worthy  of  Tammany  and  a  contest — a  ihey  can.  They  cannot  be  troubled 
mine  rich  in  jobbery  and  corruption  for  with  politics  ;  but  when  at  leisure  they 
years  to  come  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  will  reform  the  administration  and  make 
that,  before  the  work  is  completed,  it  clean  and  honest.  Moreover,  the 
many  patriotic  Irish  statesmen  of  the  country  is  young,  and  people,  like  the 
Mulhooly  type,  who  are  now  loafing  English,  who  have  passed  through  the 
around  the  saloons  on  the  chance  of  a  political  experiences  of  the  Georges, 
free  drink,  will  be  clad  in  purple  and  should  not  be  squeamish  in  criticising 
line  linen  and  cheerfully  climbing  the  America,  which  is  undergoing  a  not 
venal  steps  which  lead  to  the  Capitol.  more  discreditable  process  of  purihca- 

The  municipal  administration  of  New  tion.  The  double  fallacy  which  under- 
York  and  many  of  ihe  principal  cities  is  lies  this  defence  is  obvious  to  every 
injurious  not  alone  for  its  ineflicicncy,  historical  student.  In  all  communities, 
robbery,  and  waste.  The  chief  evil,  and  certainly  in  America,  the  honest 
and  one  which,  like  a  cancer,  is  ever  and  respectable  largely  outnumber  the 
poisoning  and  corroding  the  yet  whole-  disreputable  and  disorderly.  Yet  the 
some  body  politic,  is  found  in  its  con-  greatest  catastrophes  in  republics  have 
tagious  example.  Theft  and  jobbery  been  due  to  the  cowardice  and  apathy 
are'  exalted  ^s  virtues  which  lead  to  of  the  former  when  opposed  by  the  or- 
wealth  and  political  honor,  while  hon-  ganization  and'  audacity  of  the  latter, 
esty  and  wisdom  are  left  to  preach  at  The  excesses  of  1793,  both  in  Paris  and 
the  corners  of  the  streets  regarded  by  the  provinces,  were  the  work  of  a  very 
none.  The  name  of  the  people,  and  smalt  minority,  who  might  have  been 
manhood  suffrage,  and  the  popular  easily  overpowered  had  the  nobles  and 
vote,  are  used  as  veils  to  screen  the  bourgeoisie  shown  the  commonest  energy 
shifts  and  frauds  of  wire-pullers  ;  and  the  and  courage.  The  horrors  of  the  Corn- 
elected  of  the  people  is  often  no  more  mune  were  due  to  a  handful  of  men  whom 
than  the  corrupt  nominee  of  a  dis-  the  shopkeepers  of  the  boulevards  could 
honest  clique  who  laugh  at  the  people  have  driven  into  the  Seine  with  iheir 
who  now,  as  ever,  are  willing  to  be  de-  yard-measures.  Safety  is  never  to  be 
ceived.  Corruption  accumulates  on  secured  by  hesitation  and  delay,  and 
every  side;  its  slime  makes  every  path  the  longer  an  abuse  remains  unremoved 
slippery  which  politicians  tread,  till  the  the  more  difficult  is  its  extirpation. 
State  Legislature  and  Congress  itself  The  conditions  of  political  life  in  Eng- 
become  an  Augean  stable  which  would  land  during  the  last  century  and  those 
require  a  new  Hercules  to  cleanse.  in  America  to-day  are  essentially  differ- 

Americans  who  love  and  are  proud  of  ent.  Here  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
(heir  country,  and  who  loathe  the  polit-  an  educated  class,  who,  as  the  standard 
ical  system  which  degrades  it  in  the  of  morality  became  more  high,  were 
eyes  of  the  world,  will  not  consider  Ihe  compelled  to  change  their  methods  or 
picture  that  I  have  drawn  ovflrcolored.  lose  power  altogether.  But,  in  Ameri- 
But  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  even  the  ca,  manhood  suffrage  has  placed  power 
most  honorable  among  them  of  the  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and  least  edu- 
blame  which  attaches  to  this  state  of  cated  class,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
things.  Manhood  suffrage,  uniempered  have  little  sympathy  with  the  country  of 
by  any  educational  test,  and  rendered  their  adoption  and  are  too  ignorant  to 
uncontrollable  by  the  surging  mass  of  understand  its  requirements.  Educa- 
emigtation,  which  was  a  condition  unes-  lion  may  possibly  affect  these  favorably 
timated  by  the  drafters  of  the  Constiiu-  in  the  future  ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  consid- 
tion,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  ered  that  the  present  system  directly 
difficulty,  and  respectable  Americans  do  tends,  by  making  dishonesty  more  profit- 
not  see  how  they  can  escape  from  it.  able  tnan  polilical  virtue,  lo  continually 
Their  usual  reply,  when  driven  into  a  augment,  in  an  ever- increasing  ratio, 
corner,  is  that  although  the  admihislra-  the  number  of  those  whose  interest  it  is 
tion  is  shamefully  corrupt,  ihey  will  be  to  perpetuate  the    reign  of  corruption. 
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Not  can  America  plead  youth  as  an  ex-  freedom  until  they  knew  how  to  make  a 
cuse  for  her  moral  decrepitude.  A  proper  use  of  it  was  worthy  of  the  fool 
vicious  and  depraved  youth  does  not  in  the  old  story  who  would  not  go  into 
promise  a  healthy  manhood  or  an  honor-  the  water  until  he  had  learned  to  swim, 
able  old  age.  The  advantages  of  her  But  men.  who  are  unintelligent  and  un- 
couth were  a  people  unfettered  by  the  educated,  who  have  not  shown  thcm- 
chains  of  poverty  and  prejudice  which  selves  possessed  of  temperance,  honesty, 
weigh  on  the  races  of  Europe,  and  a  and  self-restraint,  are  virtually  infants 
field  free  for  the  noblest  experiments  in  who  have  not  yet  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
government.  She  inherited  the  experi-  and  whose  experiments  in  the  water  can 
euce  and  culture  of  the  ages  ;  she  could  only  end  in  their  destruction.  Open 
profit  by  their  splendid  examples  and  wide  the  doors  of  the  franchise  to  edu- 
avoid  the  rocks  on  which  they  had  made  cation  and  intelligence,  but,  with  the 
shipwreck.  She  should  have  advanced  example  of  America  before  us.  close 
and  not  fallen  back  ;  and  this  was  the  them  in  the  face  of  ignorance  and  crime, 
proud  hope  of  her  earliest  statesmen.  The  Irish  question  is  as  burning  a  one 
The  young  and  vigorous  republic  of  the  in  American  as  in  English  politics,  and 
West  was  to  revive  the  classic  virtues  of  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  hopeless 
Brutus  and  Cincinnatus,  and  blaze  in  the  States  than  here,  from  the  difS- 
forth,  a  pillar  of  Are  to  guide  through  culty  of  withdrawing  concessions  which 
the  darkness  the  effete  monarchies  of  have  once  been  made.  Mr.  Edward 
the  Old  World.  But  it  would  be  diffi-  O'Brien,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  in 
cult  to  name  any  country,  except  Rue-  the  Times,  has  insisted  that  the  most 
sia,  where  the  Emperor  Nicholas  de-  progressive  and  prosperous  cities  in 
dared  that  he  and  his  son  were  i^e  only  America — New  York,  Chicago  and  San 
people  in  the  country  who  did  not  steal,  Francisco —are  just  those  in  which  the 
and  where  his  successor  found  that  the  population  of  Irish  birth  and  descent  is 
chief  peculator  of  the  recent  war  was  largest  in  proportion,  and  would  have 
his  own  brother,  to  which  the  political  us  infer  that  to  this  eleinent  their  pros- 
history  of  America  would  not  be  a  warn-  perity  is  chiefly  due.  As  reasonably 
ing  rather  than  an  example.  might  we  argue  that  the  prosperity  of 
While,  in  England,  there  is  an  intelli-  London  and  Liverpool  was  due  to  the 
gent  and  increasing  party  who  advocate  Irish,  who  are  the  poorest  and  most  un- 
the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage,  manageable  part  of  their  population, 
thoughtful  men  in  America  are  con-  The  splendid  commercial  situation  of 
vinced  that  this  very  manhood  suffrage.  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
unaccompanied  by  an  educational  test,  and  the  marvellous  energy  of  the  Amer- 
is  the  chief  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  ican  population,  are  the  cause  of  their 
Mr.  Trevclyao,  at  Galashiels,  speaking  prosperity.  It  is  because  they  are  rich 
for  the  Government,  recently  declared  that  the  Irish  collect  in  them.  They 
that  their  policy  in  the  extension  of  the  live  almost  exclusively  in  the  towns,  and 
franchise  had  nothing  to. say  as  to  although  in  Ireland  they  complain  of 
whether  a  man  were  Whig  or  Tory,  not  possessing  land,  yet  in  America  they 
"We  say,  if  he  is  a  householder,  ./f/ /c  will  not  accept  land  for  cultivation, 
V0te,  he  should  have  a  vote.  We  think  though  they  may  obtain  it  at  a  nominal 
I  hat  every  intelligent  and  independent  price,  or  for  nothing.  The  majority  of 
head  of  a  household  should  have  an  the  Irish  of  New  York  differ  little  from 
equal  voice  in  directly  choosing  the  the  same  class  in  English  cities;  they, 
representatives  and  indirectly  choosing  are  mostly  illiterate,  and  the  secret  of 
theGovemment  of  the  country."  There  their  power  is  not  in  their  energy  or 
is  probably  no  consistent  Liberal  who  numbers,  but  that  the  long  and  absolute 
would  not  accept  this  principle,  which  rule  of  the  priests  has  accustomed  them> 
applies  to  Ireland  with  as  much  forc«  as  to  vote  solid  as  they  are  bid.  The 
to  England.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  voters  of  the  city  are  two  huiidred  and 
condition  of  fitness  is  its  all-important  fifty  thousand,  asd  of  Ihese  the  Irish  are 
qualification.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  distin-  probably  little  more  than  a  fifth  ;  but  the 
guished  uncle,  in  one  of  his  splendid  determination  of  their  leaders,  and  their 
sophistries,  asserted  that  to  deny  men  own  ignorance  and  poHiical  inegtitude, 
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rnable  the  disreputable  minority  to  English  people  are  such  that  a.  Iodk 
triumph  over  the  wealth,  culture,  and  series  of  atrocious  outrages  have  failed 
mtelligence  of  the  disunited  majoiity.  to  arouse  any  widespread  hostility  to 
No  more  grotesque  illustration  uf  the  Ireland-  Englishmen  realize  that  Irish 
failure  of  universal  suffrage,  to  attain  troubles  are  in  a  great  pait  due  to  the 
the  result  which  alone  would  justify  it  selfish  and  unworthy  policy  of  past 
could  possibly  be  found.  The  Irish  years,  while  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Catholics  of  America  are  Democrats  Irish  should  be  unpopular  when  (putting 
almost  to  a  man,  but  this  is  an  accident  Messieurs  Us  assassins  aside)  theie  is  no 
due  to  a  national  characteristic  which  is  more  delightful,  lovable,  and  quick- 
illustrated  in  the  well-known  story  of  witted  race  in  the  world.  But  we  have 
the.  Irishman  who  being  asked,  on  his  not  suffered  from  them  as  the  Americans 
firs^  landing  at  New  Yoik,  what  were  have  suffered  ;  and  were  London,  as  is 
his  politics,  replied  that  he  knew  noth-  New  York,  in  the  hands  of  a  gang  of 
inK  of  politics,  but  that  he  was  against  Irish  adventurers,  our  paiience  might  be 
the  Government.  The  Republicans  ha v-  tried  too  sorely.  Mr.  Fainelt  hopes  in 
ing  held  office  ever  since  the  war,  the  the  next  Parliament  to  command  the 
Irish  have  naturally  joined  the  ranks  of  political  situation  ;  but  as  his  avowed 
the  opposition.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  programme  includes  the  rejection  of 
imagine  that  political  purity  prevails  allegiance  to  the  Queen  and  dismember- 
where  there  is  no  controlling  Irish  ele-  ment  of  the  empire,  he  must  not  be  sur- 
ment.  New  York  has  been  cited  as  a  prised  if  both  parties  unite  in  tempor- 
convenient  illustration  of  the  evils  of  the  arily,  and  so  far  as  imperial  questions 
American  system.  But  leave  civiliza-  are  concerned,  disfranchising  coasiit- 
tion  behind  and  go  to  the  far  West,  to  a  uencii;s  who  return  members  pledged 
new  town,  like  Cheyenne,  in  Wyoming,  lo  destroy  and  degrade  the  country, 
and  every  form  of  electoral  corruption  When  the  Irish  leaders  cease  to  demand 
will  be  found  there  rampant,  and  votes  what  no  party  could  grant  them  without 
sold  shamelessly  and  as  openly  as  sheep  immediate  political  suicide,  they  will 
in  the  public  market.  The  Irish  are  far  find  Englishmen  disposed  to  render 
more  unpopular  in  America  than  they  them  full  justice,  and  such  a  measure  of 
are  in  England  ;  and  httle  sympathy  for  local  and  municipal  self-government  as 
their  grievances  is  felt  or  expressed  ;  for  prevails  in  England,  and  is  consistent 
rhe  Americans  aie  far  too  practical  a  both  with  Imperial  rights  and  with  the 
race  not  to  rate  at  their  true  value  the  duty  of  protection,  we  owe  to  the  loyal 
utterances  of  interested  demagogues  minority  in  Ireland.  When  the  time 
iiuch  as  O'Donovan  Rossa  and  Parnell.  for  considering  this  question  shall  arrive 
The  language  used  In  Dynamite  League  — and  it  will  not  be  until  the  Irish 
meetings  in  New  York,  and  the  criminal  leadeis  abandon  the  open  profession  of 
actions  which  follow,  are  alike  viewed  treason — the  precedent  of  America,  both 
with  indignation  and  disgust  by  the  in  Its  war  to  prevent  national  disinte- 
whole  American  community  ;  but  the  gratlon,  and  in  the  virtual  Independence 
weakness  of  Democratic  government  is  of  each  unit  of  the  federal  body,  will 
such  that  the  respectable  majority  do  doubtless  receive  full  attention  from  the 
not  dare  to  crash  or  even  silence  these  Liberal  Government.  In  the  ears  of  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  allow  orators  of  (he  Opposition,  who  habitu- 
them,  without  molestation,  not  only  lo  ally  speak  of  the  Iiish  asof  some  savage 
preach  and  plot  arson  and  murder,  but  people  with  whom  we  are  at  open  war,  the 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  No  civil-  words  compromise  and  concession  sound 
iied  Government  should  tolerate  for  a  weak  and  criminal.  But  when  History 
day  the  open  preaching  of  murder,  and  writes  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
America  must  not  be  surprised  if  her  (ury  and  the  voice  of  passion  is  still, 
protection,  not  of  political  offenders  but  the  policy  of  the  I.iberal  Government 
of  common  assassins,  results  erelong  in  toward  Ireland,  its  generosity  in  the 
seriously  straining  her  relations  with  this  presence  of  ingratitude,  its  justice  and 
country.  self-possession  amid  the  fierce  storm  of 
It  ia  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  party  abuse,  will  be  held  its  best  title  to 
self-command  and  moderation   of    the  honor. 
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The  diflicullies  and  dangers  which  it  may  generally  be  asserted  that  the 
necessaiilyaccdmpany  manhoodsuffrage  negro  is  as  fit  for  the  franchise  as  the 
are,  in  America,  intensified  hy  the  enor-  monkey  he  closely  resembles.  He  has 
mous  emigration  and  the  law  of  natur-  one  or  two  good  qualities  and  many  bad 
alization  under  vhichaliensareadmitted  ones.  He  makes  avery  good  waiter  if 
as  citizens  after  five  years'  residence,  in  firm  hands,  but  is  usually  spoilt  by 
The  consequence  of  this  provision,  American  familiarity,  which  in  his  small 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Michael  Mul-  mind  breeds  contempt,  so  that  the  head 
hooly,  is  frequently  evaded,  is  that  a  waiter  at  a  restaurant  gives  himself  more 
large  number  of  persons  are  annually  airs  than  an  English  duke.  For  any 
admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  occupation  requiring  higher  intellectual 
before  ihey  have  become  American  in  powers  than  blacking  boats  or  waiting 
sympathy  or  sentiment,  with  the  ten-  at  table  the  vast  majority  of  negroes  are 
oency  to  form  separate  political  groups  unfit,  A  few  of  the  best  stru^le  into 
looking  only  to  the  interests  of  their  own  the  professions  and  there  fail,  though  I 
class  or  nationality.  Thus  a  number  of  remember  at  Washington  some  cases  of 
imperia  in  imperio  grow  up,  German,  partial  success  ;  while  one  colored  fe- 
Scandinavian,  or  Irish,  bringing,  as  we  male  lawyer  of  much  vivacity  roundly 
have  seen  with  thelast-named,  confusion  declared,  during  the  recent  civil  rights 
into  the  Federal  Government,  and  fight-  discussion,  that  the  negroes  were  the 
ing  from  beneath  its  shield  against  their  superior  race  in  America.  Since  the 
private  enemies.  The  Germans,  in  war  they  have  largely  increased,  and 
America  as  elsewhere,  are  a  sober,  hon-  now  number  some  six  millions  of  unedu- 
est,  and  intelligent  l)ody,  and  have  cated  and  unimprovable  persons,  as  use- 
brought  the  land  of  their  adoption  its  less  for  the  purpose  of  civilization  as  if 
most  valuable  contingent.  But  they  are  they  were  still  wandering  naked  through 
rather  in  than  of  the  American  world,  the  African  jungle.  Slavery  is  an  ac- 
They  do  not  intermarry  with  Americans  ;  cursed  thing,  but  it  is  rather  as  dcgrad- 
tliey  have  their  separate  societies  and  ing  the  higher  race  of  slaveholders  than 
amusements;  and  as  they  now  number  as  brutalizing  the  slaves  that  it  must  be 
some  ten  millions,  there  will  at  no  dis-  condemned.  There  is  no  more  natural 
lantdate  be  a  larger  German  population  equality  among  races  than  individuals, 
in  America  than  in  Europe,  whose  sym-  and  imperial  peoples  have  to  use  up 
jiathies  must  more  or  less  affect  Euro-  some  of  the  weaker  and  poorer  in  their 
pean  politics.  To  a  less  degree  these  political  manufactories.  The  Nemesis 
remarks  apply  to  the  Scandinavian  emi-  of  slavery  was  not  exhausted  in  the  civil 
grants,  who,  in  States  like  Minnesota,  war.  Its  evil  fruits  are  stilt  to  be  gath- 
are  numerous.  They  have  in  no  way  ered  by  the  American  people,  who  have 
(hanged  their  nationality  with  their  in  their  midst  this  ever-growing  ma^s  of 
climate,  and  the  Swedish  charge  ttaf-  savagery  which  they  hate  and  despise, 
/aires  at  Washington  told  me  that  they  and  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  ■ 
were  continually  referring  to  him  in  give  the  rights  of  citizenship.  For  al- 
their  difficulties  instead  of  to  the  author-  though  it  sounds  well  to  speak  of  the 
iiies  of  their  State.  war  as  the  protest  of  the  North  against 

Difficulties  such  as  these  may  be  sue-  slavery,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
cessfully  solved ;  but  there  is  one  legacy  was  never  intended  by  the  Americans, 
of  ihe  war,  in  the  negro  vote,  which  They  then  cared  for  the  negroes  no  more 
will  only  become  more  intolerable  by  than  now,  when  they  would  be  delighted 
the  lapse  of  time,  for  the  reason  that  the  to  carry  the  whole  race  to  the  middle 
African  race  is  extremely  prolific,  and,  of  the  Atlantic  and  sink  them  there. 
under  existing  conditions,  may  be  ex-  The  North  was  driven  into  war,  much 
pected  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  any  against  its  will,  by  the  threats,  the  in- 
other  element  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  suits,  and  the  hostile  acts  of  the  South, 
of  American  citirens.  The  position  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
the  negro  is  anomalous  and  embarrass-  dress  as  President,  repeated  and  em- 
ing.  Without  referring  to  the  multiplied  pbasized  his  former  declaration  that  "  he 
researches  of  the  Amliropulogical  Soci-  bad  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ety  on  the  capacity  of  the  Aftican  races,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  'j'  '^(Anlp 
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ery  in  the  States  where  it  existed."  And  lars  annually,  consists  of  but  35,tx>o 
when  the  war  was  over  and  the  victory  men,  mostly  employed  in  distant  out- 
won,  he  was  far  too  shrewd  to  desire  to  posts,  as  tn  New  Mexico  ;  and  a  stranger 
admit  the  negroes  to  the  franchise,  inaytravel  throughthelengthandbreadth 
This  fatal  measure  was  taken  in  sheer  of  the  country  without  meeting  a  single 
self-defence  to  swamp  the  Southern  soldier.  The  navy,  on  which  between 
vote,  which  would  otherwise  have  re-  fifteen  and  sixteen  millions  of  dollara 
stored  the  intolerable  situation  previous  are  spent  or  wasted,  is  non-existent,  so 
to  the  war.  Since  that  day  the  miserable  far  as  first-class  ships  equal  to  modem 
negro  has  been  the  tool  and  sport  of  requirements  are  concerned.  Admiral 
every  party ;  now  petted,  now  kicked ;  1>.  Porter,  a  high  authority,  declares 
his  strong  limbs  and  feeble  brain  at  the  that  there  is  no  navy  worth  speaking  of, 
service  of  any  demagogue  who  might  and  that  it  consists  of  officers  and  water 
best  know  how  to  tickle  his  vanity  and  without  any  ships.  It  is  true  that  the 
arouse  his  passions.  If  he  were  other  protective  tariff  has  annihilated  the 
than  himself  he  would  be  a  fit  object  for  merchant  shipping,  so  that  the  navy  is 
compassion  ;  but  he  is  of  too  low  a  type  no  longer  required  to  protect  American 
to  be  unhappy,  and  is  probably  the  only  commerce  abroad  ;  but  its  naval  weak- 
man  who  laughs  lo-day  in  America,  ness  is  unwoithy  the  dignity  of  a  great 
-It  would  be  interesting  to  glance  at  country.  The  treasury  is  overflowing 
the  chief  political  platforms,  such  as  the  with  money  ;  the  public  debt  cannot  be 
ireatment  of  the  National  Debt,  the  reduced  faster  than  at  present  without 
Tariff,  Resumption,  Civil  Service  Re-  grave  financial  embarrassment ;  yet  in 
form,  Prohibition,  Home  Rule,  and  the  appropriations  of  Congress  it  is 
such  questions  as  the  treatment  of  the  party  interests  and  not  the  national 
Mormons,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Irish;  honor  which  are  considered.  It  is 
but  the  briefest  review  of  these  would  certainly  not  for  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
be  loo  lengthy.  Their  examination  land  that  America  should  adopt  free- 
Mould,  however,  show  that  democratic  trade,  and  again  cover  the  sea  with 
institutions  have  so  demoralized  politics  merchant  ships;  but  the  day  will  prob- 
that  there  is  no  single  question  on  which  ably  come  when  the  farmers  o(  the  West 
either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  and  the  working  classes  of  the  East  will 
party  have  any  clear  and  honest  policy  unite  in  refusing  to  pay  double  prices 
or  principle.  The  lowest  expediency,  for  almost  every  necessary  of  life  in 
the  most  vulgar  and  interested  motives,  order  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
(he  spoils  of  office,  and  the  pillage  of  facturers.  But  under  a  republic,  where 
the  Municipal  or  Federal  treasury,  are  the  minority  rule  and  the  majority  suffer, 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  American  poU-  the  hour  of  deliverance  may  be  far  dis- 
tics,     "Pah!    give    me    an     ounce    of  tant. 

civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  There  is  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
imagination.' '  America  nothing  unfriendly  to  England. 
Foreign  politics  excite  so  little  inter-  The  good  feeling  between  the  two 
est  in  America,  where  the  attention  of  countries  is  fortunately  increasing  year 
the  people  is  solely  directed  to  money-  by  year,  and  so  long  as  the  States  con- 
making,  and  the  attitude  is  so  ditTerent  fine  their  attention  exclusively  to  the 
from  that  of  France,  whose  restlessness  American  continent  our  interests  are  not 
and  insolent  aggression  in  every  quarter  likely  to  clash,  Canada  is  not  a  source 
of  the  world  is  inconveniently  conspicu-  of  anxiety ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
ous,  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  in-  this  dependency  is  exceedingly  loyal  to 
quire  whether  apathy  or  truculence  was  the  Crown,  there  is,  on  the  other,  no 
the  normal  effect  of  republican  institu-  desire  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  absori> 
(ions.  But  here  it  must  suffice  to  note  it.  Should  a  policy  of  annexation,  con- 
that  cither  attitude  would  be  equally  trary  to  the  wish  of  the  Dominion,  be 
fatal  in  English  policy.  A  few  points  ever  launched,  England  and  Canada  wilt 
more  or  less  directly  affecting  England  be  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  America  may  be  The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  Ger- 
brielly  noticed.  Firstly,  the  army,  man  population  of  the  States  may  have  a 
which  costs  some  forty  millions  of  dol-  tranquillizing  effect  t       '        ' 
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tions  with  England,  and  to  some  extent  dangers  or  troubles  of  the  hour,  are  ad- 
neutralize  the  Irish  element ;  for  there  mirable  to  behold,  and  are  qualities 
can  be  little  doubt  that  English  senti-  which  in  themselves  go  far  to  deserve 
ment  is  tending  toward  the  natural  alti-  and  command  national  good-fortune, 
ance  with  Germany  as  opposed  to  Nor  is  their  pride  and  confidence  exag- 
Fiance,  who,  since  she  has  adopted  re-  gerated  or  unfounded.  They  possess  a 
publican  institutions,  has  proved  her-  country  immense  in  extent  and  of  un- 
self  worthless  as  an  ally.  We  can  have  paralleled  richness.  In  its  virgin  soil 
no  true  sympathy  with  France,  whose  and  limitless  prairies  are  an  inex- 
altitude  toward  us  is  uniformly  un-  haustible  treasury,  a  cornucopia  from 
friendly,  and  whose  interests  are  oppos-  which  fatness  and  abundance  forever 
ed  to  ours  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  ;  flow,  while  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
while  with  Germany  we  have  the  bond  found  such  varied  mineral  wealth.  The 
of  a  common  origin,  creed,  and  interests,  harvest  of  field  and  mine  is  reaped 
The  sentimental  regard  for  the  Russian  by  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  en- 
Government,  which  was  once  so  strong-  ergetic  people,  whose  territory  stretches 
)y  and  frequently  expressed  in  America,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  this  generation 
has  died  out.  It  was  always  an  un-  will  see  within  ils  borders  one  hundred 
natural  and  artificial  growth,  and  had  its  millions  of  English-speaking  people, 
originin  the  aslutenessof  Russia  attempt-  who  will  doubtless  be  prosperous,  and 
ing  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  who,  if  they  be  wise  in  time,  may  be 
mistakes  of  the  upper  classes  in  England,  also  free. 

who,  for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  England,  who  has  girdled  the  earth 
discussed,  gave  theirsympathy  and  moral  with  empire,  and  the  roots  of  whose 
support  to  the  Southern  Democrats  in  national  oak  lie,  like  those  of  the  mystic 
the  civil  war.  Russia,  who  foresaw  the  tree  in  Norse  sagas,  among  the  hidden 
inevitable  result  of  the  struggle,  sided  bases  of  the  world,  can  look  without 
warmly  with  the  North,  and  earned  a  fear,  or  distrust,  or  envy,  but  rather 
cheap  gratitude,  which  for  some  time  with  a  glad  and  generous  pride,  at  the 
made  an  imposing  display.  But  the  development  of  the  great  American 
farce  was  played  out  with  the  return  of  people,  bone  of  her  bone  and  blood  of 
cordiality  between  England  and  America,  her  blood.  And  if  England  can  lind 
for  it  was  impossible  that  eitijer  of  these  nothing  worthy  of  adoption  in  the  politi- 
nations  should  long  regard  with  any  cal  system  of  America,  she  can  yet  take 
other  sentiment  than  disgust  the  do-  care  that  she  does  not  fall  behind  in 
mestic  policy  of  Russia.  It  was  an  evil  that  noble  and  confident  spirit  which  is 
day  for  the  Liberal,  party  in  England  the  birthright  of  imperial  races,  and 
when  fortune  compelled  it  to  appear  as  which  enables  them  to  look  indifferent- 
the  advocate  of  Russian  fraud  and  ly  on  good  or  evil  fortune.  There  are 
Aggression  in  south-eastern  Europe,  to  Englishmen  who  seem  to  believe  that 
champion  a  power  whose  hostility  to  the  golden<  age  has  passed  for  their 
England  is  deep-seated  and  inveterate,  country,  and  that  she  is  falling  into 
and  whose  political  methods  are  ab-  decrepitude.  This  is  not  the  view  of 
horrent  to  every  sentiment  of  Liberal-  those  who  have  breathed  the  free  air  of 
ism.  America  and  England  have  both  the  younger  and  greater  Britain  in 
fallen  into  the  same  snare,  and  we  may  Canada,  Australia,  or  India.  It  is  not 
hope  that  for  them,  at  least,  the  fowler  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  Lord ' 
may  in  future  spread  his  nets  in  vain.  Dufferin's  Canadian  speeches,  or  in  the 
Great  as  the  evils  of  the  political  admirable  address  lately  delivered  by 
system  in  America  may  be,  and  serious  Lord  Lome  before  the  Colonial  Insti- 
as  are  the  dangers  which  lie  before  the  tute,  or  which  inspires  the  patriotic  re- 
Republic,  the  people  arc  far  too  energetic  solve  of  Australia  to  not*  only  share  the 
and  high-spirited  to  view  them  with  any  glory  but  the  burdens  of  the  mother- 
unworthy  alarm.  The  pride  in  the  country.  The  British  Empire  is  still  in 
greatness  and  wealth  of  their  country  its  infancy.  Grafted,  it  is  true,  on  an 
which  is  felt  and  expressedby  Americans,  ancient  monarchy,  it  only  dates  from 
their  confidence  in  its  future,  and  the  the  occupation  of  Virginia  by  Raleigh 
equanimity  with  which  they  regard  the  three  hundred  years  ago.     It  lias'grown  1 
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to  be  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has  the  united  Anglo-Saxon  race,  English 

ever  seen,  with  a  territory  ol  9,000,000  and  American,   will  join  hands  across 

square  miles  and  300,000,000  subjects  the  Atlantic,  and,  disdaining  all  possible 

of  the  Queen,  and  now  only  waits  the  occasion   of  quarrel,   cement  a  lasting 

statesman  whose  genius  shall  gather  it  alliance  which  will  insure  the  peace  and 

into  one  mighty  federation,  animated  by  progress  of  the  world. — FortnighUy  Re- 

loyalty  and  dignified  by  freedom.    When  view. 
that  day  shall  come  we  may  hope   that 
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Teachings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Rr-  oq  the  Christian  world  and  even  hoodwinked 

CENTLV    DiscovEBEO    AND  PuBLiSHEU    Bv  scveral  cmhient  scholars.  Is  only  one  instance 

pHILOTHEOS  Brvennios,  METROPOLITAN  OF     out  of  many,  which  will  recur  to  the  mind,  of 

NicoMEDiA.     Edited  witb  a  Translation,  In-  cunning  impusition,  which  nearly  attained  its 

troduction,     and    Notes.     By     Ruswell    D.  purpose.     That  there   should   be  an   eziraot- 

Hitchcock   and  Francis   Brown,  Professors  di nary  eagerness  to  discover  fresh  manuscripts 

in   the   ITnion  Theol<^ical  Seminary,   New  relating  to  Christianity  in  its  early  period  is 

York.     Net*  York  :  Charles  Scribntr'i  Sens.  but  natural,  and  no  less  natural  is  it  that  there 

According  to   the  history  given   us  of  this  should  be  attempts  to  gratify  this  hunger  by 

somewhat  remarkable  fragment  of  the  earliest  deceptions.     It   is    singular,  certainly,  tbal   a 

Christian  literature  ((or  as  such,  if  its  pedigree  manuscript  of  this  imporunce  should  have  te- 

be  authentic,  it  yields  only  to  the  New  Testa-  mained  so  long  unknown  in  a  library  so  well 

■  ment  Scriplurcs).  the  MS.  of  which  it  is  a  part  kno»o    and  so  easily  accessible  lo  scholirs. 

was  a  find  of  Bishop  Bryennios  in  the  library  When    Tischendorf    discovered    the    "  Codex 

of  the  Most  Hoty  Sepulchre  at  Constantinople.  Sinaiticus"  in  the  year  1S50  in  the  Monastery 

Other  parts  of  the  stime  manuscript  consist  of  of  St  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  made  it 

"  Cbrysostoro's  Synopsis  of  the  Old  and  New  known  to  the  norld,  there  was  lest  occasion  lo 

Testament;"    "The    Epistle    of  Bamatias ;"  wonder.     T^e  library  ot  St.   Catherine's  had 

The  Two  Epistles  of  Clement ;"  "The  Epistle  always   lieen    strictly  and  jealously    guarded 

of    Mary    of    Cassol>elc    to    Ignatius  ;"   and  against  western  scholars,  and  Tischendorf  was 

"  Eight  Epistlesof  Ignatius."  "  The  Teachings  one  of  the  first  who  got  accesti  to  its  treasures: 

of  the   Twelve  Apostles"     &iiaxil  ^uv  iuitica         Putting  all  these  questions  of  authenticity, 

'KiroBToXuv  occupies  atiout  four  pages  out  of  however,  aside,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  gen* 

the  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  manuscript,  eral    character    of    ' '  The    Teachings    of    the 

and    coDsisls    of    about    twenty-Gve   hundred  Twelve  Apostles."     Its  Greek  is  the  provincial 

words.     It  wai  published  in  Greek  last  year  in  Syrian  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 

Constantinople,  and    it    is  now -produced   in  whole  tone  of  it  is  eminently  archaic.     In  all 

English  (the  Greek  being  given  on  the  alter-  respects   it  corresponds  with  the  spirit  of  the 

nate  page).     It  is  believed  to  have  been  written  age  to  which  it  is  credited.     The  internal  evl- 

in  Its  present  form  in  the  year  1056  a.d.,  the  dence  is  in  its  favor.     That  such  a  manuscript 

assumption,  of  course,  being  that  it  is  a  trans-  existed  is  vouched  for  by   the   fact  that  it   ii 

cripl  (rum  an  earlier  MS.,  the  date  of  which  is  alluded   lo  in  the  writings  of  several  of  the 

fixed  early  in  the  second  century.     Accepting  Greek  patristic  authors.     It  will  not  t>e  very 

this  supposition,  it  is  reasonable  lo  believe  that  dilficult  then  for  the  critic  to  find  both  discern- 

the  author  knew  those  who  had  sat  under  the  ment  and  conviction  in  studying  the  accepted 

teachings  of  Christ's  immediate  successors  and  Christian  canons  side  by  side  with  It.     The 

so   received    the  (Stream  of   instruction  from  work  is  divided  into  sixteen   short   chapters, 

very  near  the  fountain  head.     Such  a  testimony  and  in  them  we  find  more  or  less  learning  on 

cannot  fail  to  be  of  vast  interest  to  the  Chris-  all  the  ethical  and  practical  teachings  of  Christ 

tian  world.  and  His  apostles.     To  the  theology  imposed 

It  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  tendency  to  by  Paul  on  the  teachings  of  Christ  we  find  no 

scepticism  in  accepting  the  facts  as  given  us.  allusion,  nor  any  recognition  of  it  even  indi- 

The  fact  that  Shapira  vtry  recently  so  nearly  rectly.     The  citations  for  the   most  pan  are 

succeeded  in  palming  off  his  impudent  forgeries  from  Matthew  and  Luke.     Mark  and  John  ai 


irk  and  John  aae 
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ignoral,  as  are  ReveUiioa,  and,  as  indicated 
above,  all  the  important  doctrinal  epistles  of 
Paul.  There  are  more  allusions  to  Ibe  apocry- 
phal than  to  the  accepted  books  of  the  Old 
Tesiameni. 

Special  interest  will  be  found  in  the  light 
thrown  by  the  manuscript  on  the  oploions 
and  practices  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Those  who  believe  in  immersion  as  necessary 
to  baptism  will  lind  a  disagreeable  rebuff  in 
Ibe  fact  that  this  new  Christian  word  distinctly 
refers  to  "  sprinklirtg"  as  the  current  method, 
though  the  neophyte  should  stand  in  running 
water.  So  again  there  is  a  warning  against 
indiscriminate  almsgiving.  Among  theorderi 
of  the  Church  no  elders  are  mentioned.  The 
doxology  is  uuiformly  used  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  though  in  the  revised  version  at  the 
New  TesMment  it  was  omitted  as  not  prop- 
erly belonging  there.  There  are  very  singu- 
lar rules  laid  down  concerning  the  reception  of 
apostles  and  prophets.  For  example,  the 
faithful  are  inhibited  from  enteruining  a  visit- 
ing apostle  for  mare  than  two  days,  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  tatter  to  remain  a  third  day 
being  branded  as  the  mark  of  a  false  prophet 
We  should  consider  such  treatment  inhospitable 
nowadaySi  but  probably  there  was  a,  good 
reason  for  it  when  the  communistic  character 
of  Christian  society  made  the  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious peculiarly  (table  to  become  the  prey  of 
laiy  impostors.  Scattered  through  the  brief 
chapters  the  reader  will  find  many  curious 
side-lights  as  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
eariy  Church.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  work  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  Gospels.  Christian 
thinkers  will  receive  it  with  the  warmest  curi- 
ositjr.  and  hardly  fail  to  find  in  it  ample  to  justify 
their  faith.  The  translators  have  given  us  the 
text  of  tke  manuscript  without  any  of  the  elab- 
orate glosses  and  notes  of  Bishop  Bryennios 
originally  published  with  it. 

PcTBR  THE  Gkbat,  Ehpekok  of  Russia  :    A 

STtri>Y     OP     HlSTOKICAL     BIOGRAPHY.       BjT 

Eugene  Schuyler,  Ph.D.,   LL.D..  author  of 

"Turkestan."  In  two  volumes.  New  York  : 

Charltt  Seriimt'i  Soiu. 

Dt.  Schuyler.-  now  U.  S.  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Athens,  has  for  many  years  occupied 
important  diplomatic  posts  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  has  therefore  had  singnlarly  favorable 
facilities  for  the  kind.of  work,  so  notable  an  ex- 
ample of  which  now  lies  before  us.  Distin- 
guished in  college  for  bis  linguistic  talents  and 
bent  for  historical   and  arcbzeological  study. 


his  long  residence  in  Russia  as  Consul  to 
Moscow,  naturally  turned  his  attention  to 
Russian  history,  which  has  in  the  pjst  been  to 
largely  alloyed  with  tradition  and  misconcep- 
tion. Certainly,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Schuyler's  "  Peter  the  Great,"  no  adequate 
biogiaphy  of  this  remarkable  ruler  had  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  Our  readers  will  re. 
member  the  serial  publication  which  ran  so 
long  through  the  numbers  of  Seribntr'i  Maga- 
tine  (now  the  Century),  and  which  was  after- 
ward published  in  book-form.  The  present 
edition  consists  of  the  matter  of  the  first  issue 
thoroughly  revised  and  for  the  roost  pan  re- 
written, with  a  large  amount  of  entirely  fresh 
matter.  The  author  has  found  occasion  to 
modify  some  of  the  views  expressed  in  the 
earlier  work,  and  ibis  last  revision  may  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  his  maturer  views.  He 
has  drawn  his  material  from  original  authori- 
ties in  the  Russian  and  Swedish  languages,  anl 
the  evidence  of  most  thoroughgoing  investiga- 
tion is  plain  beyond  all  questions.  However 
critics  may  object  to  the  author's  convictions, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  field  which  he  surveys,  in 
this  biography,  which  is  not  merely  the  life  of 
one  man,  but  a  key  to  the  whole  history  of  Rus- 

Peter  the  Great  is  one  of  the  colossal  figures 
of  modem  European  history,  and  a  fit  subject 
for  the  pen  of  a  great  historian.  In  many  re- 
spects as  rude  and  violent  a  barbarian  as  any 
of  the  subjects  whom  he  sought  to  raiser  from 
their  estate  to  a  place  among  the  civiliied 
nationalities  of  Europe,  he  possessed  a  power- 
ful, far-seeing  mind,  which  grasped  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  His  youth  was  passed  amid  turbu-' 
lent  and  precarious  surroundings,  and  his  ad- 
vent to  the  throne  endangered  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  own  family.  The  social  and .  political 
facts  constituting  the  environment  within  whose 
mould  his  character  was  forged  and  tempered, 
acting  on  a  blight  and  piercing  intelligence, 
easily  account  for  the  ambition  for  reform  on 
the  part  of  one  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a 
genuine  lover  of  his  people  ;  they  also  account 
for  the  restless  and  reckless  vigor  wiA  which 
that  ambition  was  carried  oul.  Peter  was 
coarse,  cruel,  and  resolute  in  destroyinc  all  ob- 
stacles which  intervened  in  his  path.  But 
whatever  crimes  he  committed  in  marching  to 
his  goal  (and  these  crimes  weie  neither  few 
nor  trivial),  they  were  not  done  to  further  seU- 
indulgeoce  nor  ignoble  purposes,  for  he  was 
one   to   spare  himself   as  little  fW  QMj^fft^FA  [p 
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otlieTi.  If  any  historic  deduction  shines  out 
with  luminous  clearneM,  it  is  that  the  consum- 
ing motive  oi  Peter's  nbol«  career,  which 
levered  his  soul  nithout  rest,  was  to  uplift 
Russia  from  her  grovelling  degradation  socially 
as  a  people,  politically  as  a  nation,  tu  a  lolly 
place  in  the  European  galaxy.  That  he  fell  far 
short  of  his  ambition  in  the  results  achieved 
only  sets  that  ambition  forth  in  more  a  pictu- 
resque and  vivid  light.  The  terrible  vigor  of  the 
monarch's  character  displayed  itself  early  in 
his  reign.  He  became  conviaced  that  the  great 
Prgeiorian  Guard  of  the  Sirellsi,  one  of  the  tri' 
ditional  institutions  of  Russia,  made  the  founda- 
tions of  his  power  unsteady.  He  acted  with 
characteristic  energy  and  cruelty.  He  did 
what  Mehemel  Ali  afterward  did  with  the 
Mamelukes.  The  Strelisi  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, disarmed,  and  literally  butchered  :  shot 
down,  hanged,  beheaded,  tortured,  annihilated, 
and  their  families  treated  with  little  less 
cruelty.  Peter  did  not  believe  in  scotching  a 
snake.  It  is  said  that  he  himself  and  many  of 
his  highest  nobles  even  wielded  the  exccu- 
lioner's  axe  in  some  cases.  This  sanguinary 
episode  of  a  barbarous  age,  revolting  as  it  is, 
was  a  logical  outcome  of  its  causes.  The  edu- 
cation oi  such  a  career  makes  us  wonder  but 
little  that  Peter  in  his  later  life  was  able  so 
completely  to  stilte  bis  natural  feelings  lor  his 
son  Alexis,  when  he  became  convinced  that 
that  son  stood  in  the  way  of  the  life  work, 
which  had  become  bardened  into  a  fanaticism. 
What  Peter  did  for  Russia  is  well  known,  at 
least  in  ontline,  to  every  school-boy.  Hon  he 
did  it  has  been  narrated  by  Dr.  Schuyler  with 
a  fulness  of  deuil,  with  a  grasp  of  all  the  un- 
derlying as  well  as  exterior  conditions  of  the 
age.  and  in  powerful  and  fascinating  yet  ex- 
ceedingly simple  style.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  the  pomp  of  diction  which  the  subject  might 
so  easily  justify.  The  main  purpose  has  been 
to  present  a  picture  of  the  great  Ciar  and  his 
age  in  sober  and  truthful  colors.  This  desire 
to  be  accurate  and  judicial  is  everywhere 
patent.  That  the  author  unconsciously  softens 
the  harsh  and  repulsive  traits  of  his  hero  is 
prol>aUly  true.  But  we  doubt  whether  any 
great  biography  was  ever  written  unless  the 
author  was  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  hero. 
Appreciative  criticism  in  such  cases  comes 
neater  to  the  balance  of  truth  than  depreciativc 
criticism.  Peter's  faults  and  crimes,  gigantic 
like  all  the  traits  of  Ihe  man.  perhaps  make  us 
belter  understand  the  lotces  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  stem.  The  author  takes  no  little 
pains  in  limning  the  rough  geniality  of  Peter's 


character,  which  frequently,  however,  degener- 
ated into  brutal  aand  undignified  aspects,  and 
his  strong  devotion  to  his  friends,  most  of 
whom  were  foreigners  by  birth.  To  their  ad- 
vice and  influence  the  monarch  felt  that  he 
owed  much,  and  he  proved  it  by  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship.  Dr.  Schuyler  does  full  jus- 
tice to  his  striking  penonaliiy  as  a  man  and  to 
his  greatness  as  a  ruler  ;  and  the  picture  be 
makes,  though  painted  with  studied  moderation, 
is  full  of  high  lights  and  deep  shadows.  The 
two  volumes  are  embellished  with  a  gre«t  num- 
twr  of  engravings,  "portraits,  illustrations  of 
Russian  life  and  customs,  battle-scenes,  etc., 
and  are  an  excellent  specimen  of  good  book- 
making. 

The  Life  and  Poems  of  Theodore  Win- 
TMROP.  Edited  by  his  Sister.  With  Por- 
trait. New  York  :  Htnry  Holl  &•  Ce. 
When  Theodore  Winlbrop  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Big  Bethel,  at  Ihe  very  outset  of  the  war.  it 
was  felt  that  a  very  valuable  victim  had  l>een 
sacrificed.  The  public  had  not  then  become 
callous  through  the  effects  of  profuse  and  long- 
continued  bloodshed.  The  youth  and  social 
distinction  of  the  fallen  soldier,  his  brilliant 
literary  talents,  whose  early  fruits  (destined 
never  to  be  ripened)  foreshadowed  such  a 
splendid  career,  the  heroic  gallantry  which  led 
to  his  death  conspired  to  send  a  thrill  of  grief, 
almost  sentimental,  even  among  those  who  had 
never  known  him.  Theodore  Wiothrop  was 
born  in  iSsS  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1S48.  He  spent  three  years  abroad,  and  sbon- 
ly  after  returning  home  went  to  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  thence  to  California  and 
Oregon,  and  returned  home  overland.  The 
latter  journey  bore  fruit  afterward  lo  more 
than  one  of  his  books.  He  did  not  settle  down 
regularly  lo  literary  work  (though  he  bad  prac- 
tised bis  'prentice  hand  in  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  poetry  and  prose)  till  1B54,  though 
even  then  he  was  nominally  a  law-student. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  seems  to 
have  practised.  His  time  was  devoted  10  writ- 
ing, and  he  seems  to  have  persevered  untiringly, 
though  publisher  after  publisher  refused  his 
books.  It  is  sad  to  say  that  It  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  any  of  his  more  ambitions 
works  were  published,  though  his  magazine 
articles  and  stories  had  found  cordial  ac- 
ceptance. "Cecil  Dreame,"  the  last  novel 
he  wrote,  was  the  first  pul>lished.  The  recent 
death  of  the  author  and  the  power  ol  the 
romance  in  itself  made  it  brilliantly  successful, 
and  then  followed  in  rapid  suecessioaAM^ha 
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Breni,"  "  Edirin  Brotherloft,"  "  Love  ftnd  tfae  "Descent  of  Mao."  Uke  many  another 
Skates,"  and  two  volumes  of  out-door  adwem-  great  thinker,  his  leachiogs  are  more  talked 
life  and  travel — "The  Caooe  and  Saddle,"  about  than  accurately  known,  and  so  far  as 
and  "  Life  in  Ibc  Open  Air."  The  latter  two  known,  known  at  second-hand.  This  is  the 
are  delightfully  fresh  and  vivtd  pictures  b^  for-  case  with  great  names  in  literature  proper 
est  and  lake,  of  prairie  and  mountain.  The  — Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Millon,  Goethe, 
poems,  which  ate  given  to  the  world  in  this  Schiller,  Montaigne,  etc.  It  Is  even  more  the 
volume  of  biography  and  reminiscence,  are  not  case  wiih  great  scientific  lights,  where  some 
such  as  will  enhance  Winthrop's  literary  repu-  special  iniellcctual  [raining  and  love  of  truth 
tatioii.  They  are  In  many  respects  crude  and  must,  enter  to  overcome  the  fiction  of  study, 
callow,  and  one  cannot  rank  thera  as  more  Mr.  Sheppard's  service  to  the  reading  world  is 
valuable  than  the  literary  recreations  In  rhyme,  that  he  has  selected  from  Darwin's  volutnlnous 
wherewith  all  men  of  literary  taste  sometimes  writings  all  the  salient  and  characieristic  pas- 
regale  themselves.  Though  marked  by  feeling  sages  which  best  itiustrale  his  theories  and 
and  imagination,  the  entire  lack  of  distinctive  presetit  the  researches  and  reasonings  on  which 
feeling  for  poetic  art-form  is  everywhere  appar-  these  theories  are  built.  He  succeeds  In  pre- 
ent.  Il  wa^  in  bis  prose  that  Winlhrop  moved  senling  these  In  such  consecutive  order  as  10 
with  a  sure  and  certain  step,  the  easy  master  give  an  intelligent  presentment  of  Darwin's 
of  bis  work,  though  the  publishing  craft  utterly  great  work  as  a  scientist,  [hough,  of  course,  lo 
failed  to  appreciate  him  till  death  lit  a  torch  on  know  the  full  bearings  and  relations  of  this 
his  tomb.  His  novels  are  marked  by  baldness  work  demands  a  study  of  the  author  at  fitst- 
of  invention,  largeness  and  symmetery  of  plan,  hand.  For  the  casual  reader,  however,  the 
grasp  of  character,  and  a  singular  and  felicitous  book  before  us  will  suffice  10  Bll  his  needs.  Il 
union  of  robustness  and  subtlety.  There  is  a  wilt  serve  to  correct  the  numerous  misrepre- 
fresh  breeiy  air  blowing  through  his  books,  senlations  of  what  Darwin  believed  and  taught, 
even  when  he  deals  with  mystery  or  mclan'  and  surely  no  one  has  ever  been  so  persisl- 
choly,  which  should  be  a  good  ionic  for  a  mor-  .  cnlly  misrepresented,  (bough  in  many  cases  in- 
bid  reader.  Had  Winthtop  lived  and  labored  nocenily.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  performed  his 
to  the  lull  development  of  his  fine  talents,  there  work  as  compiler  and  editor  with  acumen  and 
can  be  no  doubt  that  be  would  have  snatched  good  taste.  We  do  not  much  believe,  as  a 
the  highest  priies  of  American  authorship  rule,  in  books  of  "knowledge  made  easy." 
That  be  would  have  created  a  model  of  the  but  this  is  one  which  proves  a  happy  excep-  . 
story-teller's  art  entirely  different  than  that  tion.  It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  (ind  a  large 
which  bas  the  vogue  now  in  the  James-Howetls  public  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  there  are 
school  of  finicky  refinement  and  over-analysis  such  numbers  of  half-educated  men,  who  crave 
it  is  not  far  away  to  assume.  It  is  pleasant  intellectual  tight,  and  yet  lack  the  leisure  or  in- 
that  such  a  volume  as  Ibis  memorial  should  clinatioa,  or  perhaps  both,  to  acquire  it  by  the 
awaken  the  younger  generation  to  the  fherils  more  stow  and  certain  channels  of  protracted 
of  one  whom  the  elders  remember  with  singu-  study, 
tar  pleasure  and  Interest. 

*  Fi^owERS  AND  THaiK  pEnTCREES,     By  Grant 

Darwinism    Stated    bv   Darwin    Himself.         Allen,  author  of  "  Colin  Clout's  Calendar," 

Charac  rsRisTic  Passages  from  the  Writ-        etc.    New  York  r  D.  ApfUisn  &•  Co. 

IKCS  OF  Charles   Darwin.     Selected  and         ^fl^,^^  j,  (an^d  popular  science   is  often  full 

Arranged   by   Nathan   Sheppard,   author  of  of  such  shallow  and  misleading  stotements.  so 

"  Shut  up  in  Paris,"  etc.     New  York  ;  .D.  ^^AtA  with  words  without  significance,  that  it 

AppUten^Ca.  jg   q„Hj   delightful    to   find   a   writer   who   is 

This  is  one  of  the  few  books  the  title  of  equally  accurate,  luminous,  and  picturesque  in 

which  sufiSces  to  explain  perfectly  its  whole  the  art  of  presentation.     Mr.  Grant  Alien  is 

scope  and  pnrpose.     In  spile  of  the  fact  that  one    of    these    rare    inlerpreiets    of    natural 

the  researches  and  theories  of  Darwin  have  science.     Nay,   more  1  he   sheds  Ibe    glamor 

gone  far  to  revolutionize  the  whole  channel  of  of  a  poetic  imagination  oyer  the  subjects  which 

modern  science,  and  even  of  philosophy,  and  be  treats,  and  transfigures  scientific  detail  into 

in  spite  of  the  fact  Ihat  his  name  is  familiar  in  something  which  fairly  glows  and  palpitates 

the  mouth  of  nearly  every  one  with  any  pre.  with  life.     Science  generally  tends  tu  present 

tence  uf  culiuie,  it  is  probably  true  that  very  lis  material  in  a  desiccated  form,  to   eliminate 

lew  have   read  "The  Origin  of  Species"  and  everything  but  the  arid  fundament^iiriitl^.aiu]|,. 
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to  KcneraliK  airay  the  concrete.     Mr.  Allen's  part,   is  sure  to  be  deltghlful  and  $ugge*live 

piquant  method  reverses  this.     He.  o[  couise,  reading, 
ill  studying  the  physiology  and  evolution  of 

plant-lite  is  obliged  to  remind  bis  readers  of  Bound  Tocethbr  :  A  Shbaf  of  Paphks.  By 
the  technical  truths  of  botany  and  lo  use  its  the  author  of  "  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood." 
nomencUlure.  But  his  useof  analysis  asan  "  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  etc.  NewYork: 
instrument  of  thought  is  entirely  subordinMe         CharUs  Setibner'i  Sftu. 

to  that  of  synthesis.     We  may  fancy  at  times,         This  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  complete 

indeed,  that  his  analogies  and  parallels  glide  collected  works  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  a  writer 

into  mere  hypothesis.     But  hie  knowledge  of  belter  known  to  the  older  than  tu  the  present 

the  Held  which  he  is  exploring  is  so  evident,  generation  of  readers,  though  he  is  not  very 

bis  handling  oF  the  facts  so  easy  and  masterly,  much  -past  the  intellectual  prime  of  life.     Mr. 

that  it  is  not  easy  lo  put  one's  finger  on  a  weak  Mitchell's  repntation    thirty    years    ago   was 

link  in  the  logic.     All  of  the  essays  collected  in  second  to  that  of  hardly  any  American  writer, 

this  volume  were  originally  printed  in  such  but  in  some  curious  way  he  stepped  out    of 

English   magazines  as  Langnian'i    Magaxim,  American  literature,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 

\\iKComhili,  Macmillan's Magatint.iac  Gentle-  almost  forgol ten,  except  through  casual  con- 

Huin'i,  Btlgravia,  etc.     The  subjects  are  "  The  tributions  to  the  roagaiines.     In  his  books  we 

Daisy's  Pedigree,"  "  The  Romance  of  a  Way-  find    scholarship,  geniality,  refined  and  faslidi- 

side    Weed,"  "  Strawbe  tries,"     "Cleavers."  ou9  taste,  someihiog  at  times  nearly  akin  to 

"The    Origin    of    Wheal."    "A    Mountain  genius.     Why  he   should   have    remained   so 

Tulip,"  "A  Family  History,"  and  "Cuckoo  tonga  dumb  oracle  Is  a  tnatter  of  sorrow  and 

Pint" — all  of    them   treating   of    well-known  wonder  to  many  of  bis  old  admirers.     In  the 

plants.      The  author  very  concisely  explains  present  volume  we  have  a  collection  of  papers, 

his  plan  in    his  brief   preface,  when  he  says,  some  of  which  are  occasional,  such  as  the  cen- 

"  We  know  by  this  time  pretty  well  what  our  tenary  oration  on  Irving  and  the  lecture  on 
English   wild-flowers    are    like  ;  we   want    to   .  Titian,  delivered  before  the  Yale  Art  School  ; 

know  next  why  they  are  just  what   they  are,  and  other  pleasant  essays  on  various  topics 

and  how  they  came  to  be  so,"     The  corner-  originally  printed  In  the  magazines.     All  these 

stone  of  his  reasoning  is  in  Ihe  law  of  natural  papers  are  readable,   fresh,   and    suggestive. 

selection  or  survival  of  the  filteit,  and  applying  We  are  specially  pleased  with  the  essays,  based 

this  to  his  facts  be  tells  us  in  a  very  bright  and  on  the  author's  observation  of  nature  and  his 

delightful   way    bow    some    ol    the    common  experiences  of  country  life.     These  ate  racy 

flowers  and  fruits  have  been  evolved  from  sim-  and     unhackneyed     and    full    of    suggestive 

pie   weeds   seemingly   widely    different.   'We  quality,   reviving  the  memories  of  his  earliest 

are  told,  for  example,  how  the  luscious  straw-  and  best  style, 
berry   was   developed   from   the   plant  called 

"  potenlilla,"  which  exists  in  so  many  varie-  Hani»-Book  of  Tkee  P1.ANTINC.  Oa  Why  TO 
ties.  Then  again  our  author  traces  the  origin  Plant.  Wkere  to  Plant,  What  to  Plant, 
of  wheat,  and  showsus  how  it  is  in  descent  and  How  to  Plant.  By  Nathaniel  H. 
only  a  degenerate  and  degraded  lily.  The  Eglesion,  Chief  of  Forestry  Division,  D# 
curious  kinship  between  the  cereal,  which  is  ihe  parlment  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  New 
most  important  article  ol  food,  and  Ihe  l«auli-  York  ;  D.  AppUten  &'  Co. 
ful  flower  filled  with  perfume,  is  unfolded  in  a         For  many  years  forestry  has  been  a  science 

very  fascinating  way.     So  through  a  number  in  Germany,  ranking  among  the  learned  profes- 

of  chapters  Mr.  Allen  carries  us  along  as  much  sio'ns.    The  needs  of  an  old  and  thickly  settled 

absorbed  as  if  we  were  reading  a  romance.     If  country  make  it  imperative  that  the  subject  of 

science  were  always  taught  in  this  fashion,  its  arboriculture    should    be    thoroughly    under-   . 

study  would  be  a  labor  of  love  not   confined  to  stood.     In    our    own    great    country,    where 

the  few   who  have  distinctive  aptitudes  for  i is  enormous  size   and  extravagant   habits  have 

pursuiL     Mr  Allen  tells  us  that  this  is  the  first  conduced   to  make  us  reckless  in  destroying 

instalment  of  a  work  which  he  hopes  some  day  forests  and  indifferent  in  cultivating  trees  ex- 

10  carry  out  more  fully  and  to  which  he  means  cept  for  puretr  ornamental  purposes,  the  time 

lo  give    the   somewhat    awkward   title   of    a  has  only  very  recently  come  when  we  have 

"  Functional  Companion  lotbe British  Flora."  begun  to  see  that  our  crass  Ignoranceon  this 

It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  find  a  more  attractive  subject  is  a  national  crime.     The  public  mind 

name  ;  for  the  roa:ter,  judging  from  Ihe  first  has  awakened,  and  the  matter  i^rh^ioff  wii^Iy^ 
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inteUigemlj  diicussed.  The  utter  de- 
lur  great  Donliera  pioe  regions, 
approachiog  so  swiftly  and  surely  (If  nothing 
13  done  to  prevent),  (he  denudation  of  the 
Adlrondacbs  threatening  the  water  supply  of 
the  Hudson,  and  similar  dangers  are  signifi- 
cant threats  that  fix  the  public  interest. 
Books  that  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  arbof' 
icultare,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  gratilicatiOD 
to  the  rich  in  gruwing  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  but  as  a  matter  of  public  interest  and 
safety,  must  b«  considered,  then,  as  vital  to  our 
present  public  needs.  Mr.  Egleston  has  writ- 
ten a  compact  and  well-considered  hand-book 
on  this  theme,  and  appears  to  speak  ex  lalhc. 
dtv.  Aside  from  the  claims  justified  in  his 
little  book,  his  position  under  government 
should  assure  us  of  the  fact,  though  unfortu- 
nately ofiSce-holding  is  not  always  a  guarantee 
of  fitness.  The  author  has  evidently  had  a 
wide  practical  experience  In  the  culture  of  trees 
and  studied  the  science  underlying  it  with  leal 
and  ihoroughnesi.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  book  to  the  general  reader  will  be 
the  very  intelligent  and  comprehensive  study 
of  the  needs  of  preserving  and  augmenting 
our  forest  areas,  found  in  the  first  sections,  as 
these  are  so  germane  to  the  discussion  now 
going  on. 
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Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  author 
of  "Travels  on  a  Donkey,"  "Treasure  Is- 
land," etc.,  has  been  seriously  sick  at  Nice. 
The  loss  of  this  author  would  be  seriously  felt 
in  literature. 

The  note-books  of  the  late  Abraham  Hay- 
ward,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  and  character  is 
given  in  the  present  number  of  The  Eclectic, 
will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Kinglake. 

Among  foreign  literary  men  of  note,  who 
have  just  died,  are  Blancbard  Jerrold,  son  of 
Douglass  Jerrold,  and  a  versatile  journalist, 
novelist,  and  essayist ;  the  great  French  his- 
torian, Miguet,  and  Richard  Hengist  Home. 
The  latter  poet  is  not  much  known  [0  the  pres- 
ent generation,  but  literary  men  agree  in  look- 
ing on  him  as  one  of  the  remarkable  poets  of 
his  century.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
is  about  to  be  published  in  London.  He  will 
probably  become  widely  famous  now  that  he  is 
dead,  a  (ate  which  has  befallen  the  fame  of 
more  than  one  great  man.  His  greatest  poem 
was  "-Orion,"  an  epic. 


Holland,  it  is  said,  has  only  one  poet  who 
is  a  woman.  This  is  Miss  Stratenus.  who  Is 
now  visiting  London,  and  who  is  described 
as  charming  both  as  poet  and  as  woman. 

M.  August  Lahukb,  the  manager  of  a  great 
Paris  printing  office,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Alliance  Frangais  on  the  diminution  of  the 
French  bonk  node.  He  says  it  is  owing  to 
the  lessening  number  of  persons  who  speak 
French,  and  shows  that  English  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  French  West  Indies,  in  New 
Caledonia,  and  Tahiti.  The  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  was  a  severe  blow  to  French 
books.  M.  Lahore'  s  remedy  is  compulsory 
colonial  education  in  Algiers  and  elsewhere. 

Thb  Aikenaam  declares  that  Mr.  Speed's 
edition  of  Keats  recently  published  by  Oudd. 
Mead  &  Co.  contains  little  that  is  new.  "  The 
edition,"  it  alleges,  "  is  practically  the  same 
as  Lord  Houghton's,  even  to  its  misptints. 
The  greater  number  of  Lord  Houghton's  notes 
are  given  without  signature,  though  some  are 
signed  E.  D.  Mr.  Speed  should  have  taken 
care  to  warn  the  reader  against  crediting  him 

The  Fait  Malt  GattlU  indicates  the  tenor  of 
General  Gordon's  unpublished  theological 
work.  Instead  of  opening  new  views,  the 
writer  reminds  us  of  the  time  of  the  Puritans, 
when  the  love  of  parallelisms  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  was  at  its  height ;  when 
the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  prayed  aloud  to  be 
delivered  from  the  old  Adam.  For  every  inci- 
dent connected  with  the  fall  of  man.  General 
Gordon  traces  the  New  Testament,  not  only  a 
counter-balancing  remedy  to  enable  the  fallen 
to  retrieve  the  lost  ground,  but  an  identity  of 
the  means  of  recovery,  with  the  cause' of  the 
original  transgression.  This  he  recognises  in 
the  act  of  partaking  of  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments, the  meet  and  filling  remedy  against  sin 
introduced  into  the  world  by  the  act  of  eating 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gaulli  asserts  that  Matthew 
Arnold  made  £i20D  by  bis  lecturing  tour  in 
America. 

Dr.  Eveurs,  the  American  dentist  of  Paiis. 
has  bought  the  American  copyright  of  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  Heine's  Memoirs,  and  will 
publish  It  in  May. 

The  English  edition  of  the  memoirs  of  Prin- 
cess Alice  will  be  ready  in  April.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Princess  with  the  Queen,  from 
English  originals   in    the  possession  < 
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We  may  expect  from  Matthew  Arnold,  by 
and  by,  a  book  od  America,  nhich  will  prob- 
ably be  pungent  and  suggestive.  It  is  reported 
that  he  has  made  a  huffe  collections  ot  memo- 
randa on  the  queer  social  facts  he  observed  in 
America. 

The  authenticity  of  the  recently  discovered 
manuscript  of  Kant,  which  is  to  be  reproduced 
photographically,  is  unquestionable.  It  was 
first  mentioned  in  J.  G,  Hasse's  "  Rematlcable 
Sayings  of  Kani,  by  one  of  bis  Table  Com- 
panions," published  in  1804,  the  year  in  which 
Kant  died.  Hasse  therein  refers  to  ihe  work, 
which  the  author  had  several  times  shown 
him,  and  to  which  he<ICant)had  notonly  given 
the  title  "  System  of  Pure  Philosophy."  but 
of  which  he  spoke  as  being  **  his  principal 
work,  his  ckif  <tauvre,"  an  absolute  whole, 
eomplciing  his  system,  and  only  needing  to  be 
properly  arranged ^-an  arrangement  which 
Kant  hoped  to  have  time  left  him  to  accom- 
plish.  . 

The  distiaguiscd  preacher.  Pire  Didon,  is 
about  to  publish  a  book  on  the  Germans,  which 
is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  generou*  im- 
partiality. He  warmly  praises  the  patriotism 
displayed  by  the  Germans  ;  "  Kings  and  Em- 
peror, Chancellor  and  Ministers,  soldiers  and 
literary  men,  students  and  workmen,  only 
dream  of  laboriug  for  their  country.  They 
have  but  one  watchword— the  Fatherland  be- 
fore everything  !  Their  partiotism  is  beyond 
dispute."  He  adds  ;  "  I  shall  never  forget  my 
indignation  and  anguish  while  reading  the 
French  newspapers  in  Germany.  I  often 
found  in  the  columns  of  a  certain  Parisian 
journal  more  insults  against  my  country  than 
in  all  the  voluminous  gazettes  of  Berlin  to- 
gether." 

The  late  Charles  Stewart  Calverley,  the 
author  of  "  Fly  Leaves,"  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  ;  and  he  left  at  Oxford,  it  is  said,  an 
extraordinary  and  durable  repuuiion  as  a  wit. 
The  good  things  of  "  Blades,"  as  he  was  then 
called,  are  still  retailed  to  the  freshiuen  of  the 
University.  An  accident  on  the  ice  crippled 
Mr.  Calverley's  powers  much  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life. 

Max  O'Rbll,  the  author  of  "John  Bull 
et  Son  Isle,"  has  complained  in  the  English 
newspapers  that  the  American  publishers  of 
bis  book  have  not  sent  him  an  honorarium. 
To   this   a  correspondent  of  the    St.    funiet 
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Caitlli  replies :  "  If  the  ingenuous  M.  Max 
O'Rell  would  take  a  walk  down,  not  Fleet 
Street,  but  Boukselteis'  Row,  he  might  see  an- 
other side  of  the  copyright  question.  He 
might  notice  a  popular  American  work  called 
'  Democracy,' published  by  three  British  pub- 
lishers at  the  exceedingly  low  pKce  of  6d.  or 
44d.  cash.  Compared  with  the  40  cents  (is. 
8d.),  ur  even  20  cents  (lod.),  the  American 
publishers  charge  for  their  work,  this  will  show 
him  the  gratifying  fact  that  he  is  more  appre- 
ciated in  America  than  the  author  of  '  Democ- 
racy '  in  this  country  ;  for.  reduced  to  a  least 
common  multiple,  be  is  worth  nearly  6d.  more, 
or  100  per  cent,  than  his  similarly  placed 
anonymous  American.  A  yard  or  so  further 
on  he  might  see  the  '  Bad  Boy's  Diary,'  pub- 
lished by  the  same  three  eager  enthusiasts  for 
the  difiusion  of  American  literature  ;  and  of 
'Don't'  and  '  Never  *  and  'Always'  he  may 
see  at  least  four  copyright  editions  pirated—. 
I  beg  pardon,  '  re-issued  ' — in  this  country. 
And  then,  if  he  desired  further  enlightenment 
on  the  subject,  he  might  6nd  out  how  many 
English  checks  were  in  the  scrap-books  of  the 
Ametican  authors  of  these  works." 

Prince  Leopold,  of  England,  who  died  on 
the  iSth  ult.,  at  Cannes,  France,  very  sud- 
denly, was  the  youngest  son  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  inherited  the  literary,  scholarly,  and  artistic 
tastes  of  his  father  in  large  measure.  Educated 
atCambridge  University,  betook  a  high  degree, 
and  specially  distinguished  himself  in  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  the  languages.  His  lit- 
erary ability  was  very  marked,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  two  books.  He  was  accustomed  to 
remark  jocosely  that  if  the  Royal  Family  went 
out  of  business  in  virtue  of  England  becoming 
a  republic,  that  he  could  himself  make  an  hon- 
est living  by  teaching  music  or  the  classics,  or 
by  writing  for  the  periodicals. 
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The  Migrations  of  ths  Spi^incbok.  — 
Many  travellers  in  South  Africa  have  men- 
tioned the  "  trck-bokken,"  as  the  Boers  call  the 
pilgiimages  of  the  springbok,  but  none  have 
painted  them  more  vividly  than  the  late  Cap- 
tain Gordon  Cumming.  One  morning,  as  he 
had  been  lying  awake  in  his  wagon  for  some 
two  hours  before  daybreak,  he  had  heard  the 
continual  grunting  of  male  springboks,  but 
look  no  particular  notice  of  the  sound.  "  On 
my   rising,   when   it  was  dear,  agd   looking 
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about  inc.  I  beheld  tbe  ground  to  the  nonb- 
ward  of  my  camp  actaally  covered  with  b  dense 
living  mass  of  springboks,  marching  steadily 
and  slowly  along,  exteoding  from  an  opening 
ia  a  long  range  of  hills  on  the  neat,  through 
which  they  continued  pouring  like  the  flood  of 
some  great  river,  to  a  lidge  about  half  a  mile 
to  tbe  east,  over  which  they- disappeared.  The 
breadth  of  the  ground  ivhich  ihey  covered  might 
have  been  somewhere  about  half  a  mile.  I 
stood  upon  the  fore-chest  of  my  wagon  for 
nearly  two  hours,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  novel 
and  beautiful  scene  which  was  passing  before 
me,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing 
myself  that  it  was  a  reality  which  I  beheld, 
and  not  the  wild  and  exaggerated  picture  of 
a  hunter's  dream.  During  this  time  their  vast 
legions  continued  streaming  through  tbe  neck 
in  the  hills,  in  one  unbroken,  compact  pha- 
lajiK."  It  has  sometimes  happenedthat  a  flock 
of  sheep  has  strayed  into  the  line  of  march. 
In  inch  cases  the  flock  has  been  overlapped, 
enveloped  in  the  springbok  army,  and  forced 
to  join  in  the  march.  A  raost  astonishing 
example  of  the  united  power  of  the  springbok 
waswttnessed  by  a  well-known  hunter.  During 
the  passage  of  one  of  these  armies  a  lion  was 
seen  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  antelopes,  forced  to 
take  unwilling  part  in  tbe  march.  He  had  evi- 
dently miscalculated  his  leap  and  sprung  too 
far.  alighting  upon  the  main  body.  Those  upon 
whom  be  alighted  must  have  recoiled  suffl- 
ciently  to  allow  him  to  reach  the  ground,  and 
then  the  pressure  from  both  flanks  and  the  rear 
prevented  him  from  escaping  from  his  strange 
captivity.  As  only  the  front  ranks  of  these 
armies  can  put  their  heads  to  the  ground,  we 
very  naturally  wonder  how  those  in  the  middle 
and  rear  can  feed.  The  mode  wKich  is  adopted 
is  equally  simple  and  efficacious.  When  tbe 
herd  arrives  at  pasturage,  those  animals  which 
occupy  the  front  feed  greedily  until  tbey  can 
eat  no  more.  Then,  being  rumiiMnts,  they 
need  rest  in  order  to  enable  them  to  chew  the 
cud.  So  they  fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  quietly 
chew  tbe  cud  until  the  column  has  almost 
passed  them,  whtn  they  fall  in  at  the  rear  and 
gradually  work  ihtir  way  to  the  front  again. 
As  to  water,  Ihey  do  not  require  it,  many  of 
these  South  African  antelopes  possessing  the 
singular  property  of  being  able  to  exist  for 
months  together  without  .drinking. — Sunday 
Magatint. 

"Childken's  PARTIRS  IN  WiNTBa.'"— Dr. 
Collimore,  of  the  North-West  London  Hos- 
pital, has  written  to  the  Evening  Standard  what 
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we  conceive  to  be  a  very  sensible  letter,  point- 
ing out  the  perils  which  beset  children's  patties 
in  winter.  The  subject  is  one  which  may  well 
receive  the  thoughtful  attention  of  parents  and 
all  who  are  solicitous  for  tbe  welfare  of  the 
young.  Dr.  Cullimore's  principal  objections, 
which  are  based  on  physical  grounds  chiefly, 
are  urged  for  the  benefit  of  children  under 
seven  years  of  age.  We  would  extend  the  pro- 
hibition to  twelve,  or  even  a  little  later.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recogniie  that  the  so-called 
"pleasure"  of  a  children's  parly  involves  a 
very  large  measure  of  exciiement.  both  before 
and  after  the  event  ;  so  that,  apart  from  the 
exposure  10  the  chances  of  "chill"  and  improp- 
er food  and  drink  on  the  occasion,  there  is  an 

these  patties  which  ought  to  be  estimated,  and 
the  estimate  can  scarcely  be  a  low  one.  It  may 
seem  ungracious  to  strive  to  put  a  limit  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  young,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  early  youth  is  the  period  of  growth 
and  development,  and  that  anything  and  every- 
thing that  causes  special  waste  of  organized 
material  without  a  compensatory  stimulus  to 
nutrition  ought  to  be  avoided.  Dr.  Cullimore 
has  dealt  with  the  general  effects  oh  health, 
and  be  bas  not  exaggerated  the  evils  that 
sometimes  ensue,  and  are  always  likely  to  be 
entailed  by  this  form  of  juvenile  amusement. 
We  turn  from  these  to  the  mental  and  nerve 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  growing  organism. 
They  are  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded.  A 
perfect  storm  of  excitement  rages  in  the  little 
brain  from  the  moment  the  invitation  has  been 
received,  and  tbe  affair  is  talked  about  in  the 
nursery  until  alter  the  evening.  Sleep  is  dis- 
turbed by  dreams,  or,  in  some  cases,  prevented 
by  thinking  of  the  occasion,  and  afterward  the 
excitement  does  not  subside  until  days  haVe 
elapsed,  perhaps  not  before  aimiher  invitation 
U  received.  Not  only  in  winter,  but  at  all 
seasons,  we  thmk  the  amusements  of  young 
children  ought  to  l>c  simple,  unexciting,  and  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  cbaructeristics  of  the 
"pleasures"  of  later  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  "  children's  parties  "  are  In  no  way  nec- 
essary to  the  happiness  of  child  life. — Lanttl. 

An  Anecdotbof  Harriet  Martiseau.— 
We  were  in  her  library  (though  indeed  there 
were  bookshelves  everywhere  at  Tbe  Knoll), 
the  view  from  which  naturally  extorted  my  ad- 
miration. "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  tbe  look-out  is 
charming  ;  it  is  sometimes  indeed  so  beautiful 
that  I  scarcely  djre  withdraw  my  eyes  from  it 
for  fear  it  should  melt"    I  praise 
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ness  of  her  Utile  lawo,  '"  Yes,"  she  said, '"  bui 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  trouble  it  4ook  me  lo 
get  the  turf.  You  would  think,  perhaps,  with 
these  green  mountains  so  near  that  it  was  a 
common  commodity,  but  the  fact  is  where  (ince 
it  is  taken  away  it  never  ktow?  again  ;  (he 
place  is  left  bare.  I  could  gee  no  turf,  in  fact, 
(or  love  or  money,  and  was  at  my  wil's  end  (or 
it,  when  a  very  curious  circumstance  happen- 
ed. One  morning  I  found  a  cartload  of  tuif 
lying  on  the  gravel  yonder  where  it  had  been 
pitchforked  over  the  wall.  A  bit  of  paper  was 
ginned  to  a  slab  of  it,  with  these  words  wrilten 
on  it  in  a  vile  scrawl ;  "  To  Harriet  Marlineau, 
from  a Jover  of  her  Forest  and  Game  Law  tales 
— A  poacher."  I  dare  say  il  was  stolen,  but 
that  dishonest  tribute  to  my  nierils  always  gave 
me  gre^t  pleasure." — Corn  hill. 

The  Dukedom  of  Bronte— This  is  that 
estate  of  Bronte  which,  together  with  the  title 
of  Duca  dt  Bronte,  was  given  by  Ferdinand 
IV.  to  Lord  Nelson  in  1799.  It  is  now  held, 
with  the  title,  by  Viscount  Bridport.  the  collat- 
eral descendant  on  the  spindle  side  of  this 
the  most  popular  hero  in  our  history.  It  is  of 
great  importance  and  of  immense  extent ;  and 
in  the  old  maps  takes  in  the  very  summit  of 
Mount  Etna,  crater,  lava,  snows,  and  all. 
Nelson  never  saw  his  Sicilian  holding~-lhe 
lands  which  made  him  a  duke  and  gave  him  a 
duchy  ;  but  he  sent  for  the  "  campieri " — liter- 
ally (icid-guards — logo  down  to  him  at  Paler- 
mo, where  be  (euted  them  royally  on  board 
his  ship.  The  name  of  Maniace  comes  from 
the  snail  town  which  was  built,  not  far  from 
■  he  Casiello— built  by  and  named  after  George 
Maniaces,  "  first  sword-bearer  and  Master  of 
(he  Palace  of  Michael,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  Prefect  of  Sicily  "—to  perpetuate 
ihe  memory  of  a  victory  that  he  gained  over 
(he  Saracens  about  (he  year  A.l>.  1032,  In 
proof  of  which  victory  is  there  not.  about  two 
miles  up  the  river,  a  huge  rock  called  the  Sar- 
acen's Rock  10  this  day,  showing  where  the 
ligbi  came  oS  and  (be  sword-bearer  was  the 
conqueror  ?  After  the  town  was  buih  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery  was  founded  in  1173  by 
{^ueen  Margaret,  then  the  widow  of  William 
(he  Bad.'  It  was  dedicated  by  her  (o  ''Santa 
Maria."  After  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  was 
ordained,  it  was  said  10  be  dedicated  10  "  La 
Madredi  Dio."  When  Marparet's  son,  Will- 
iam (he  Good,  built  the  splendid  glory  of 
Monreale  above  Palermo,  he  gave  10  (bis  lat- 
ter sculptured  dream  and  inlaid  jewel  supreme 
jurisdiciion  over  the  less  s(ately  establishment 
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of  Maniace.  But  the  greater  seems  to  have 
had  some  consideration  for  the  less,  for  we  are 
(Old  that  "Theobald,  the  first  Abbot  and  Bish- 
op of  Monreale,  granted  parochial  rights  to  the 
Church  of  Maniace  ;  and  Nicholas,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Messina,  again  made  it  exempt  with 
a  new  diploma,  and  declared  all  the  chorcfaes 
which  belonged  to  il  throughout  his  diocese 
free."  They  say  that  Queen  Margaret's  jew- 
els are  buiied  within  an  arrow's  fligbl  from 
Maniace.  Why  they  should  have  been  buried. 
and  on  what  occasion  ol  disturbance,  history 
does  not  explain.  In  our  own  times,  however, 
during  the  Sicilian  revolution,  the  deeds  and 
old  important  documents  pertaining  lo  the 
estate  were  buried  for  safely  in  the  garden ; 
and  there  is  a  tradition  of  certain  jewels  hid- 
den under  the  flooring  tiles,  also  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  purpose  of  safe  concealment ; 
which  jewels,  by  Ihe  way,  have  never  come  10 
light.  The  first  Abbot  of  Maniace  was  Will- 
iam Blesense,  brother  to  the  famous  Pierre 
du  Blois.  Bui  he  resigned  his  office  in  two 
years ;  and  bis  bruttaer  Pierre,  who,  as  tutor 
lo  the  king,  was  used  to  the  softnesses  of  life, 
and  probably  bad  no  taste  for  the  rough  mis- 
sionary work  necessary  to  an  abbot  living  in 
Ihe  wilds  of  Sicily,  wrote  to  congratulate  him 
on  hii  decision,  and  10  advise  his  immediate 
return  to  France.  There  were  two  other  ab- 
bots of  note  among  Ihe  long  list  of  spiritual 
rulers  lording  il  over  the  half-savage  souls  un- 
der Ihe  shadow  of  Mount  Eina.  One  was  the 
Blessed  William,  who  had  to  do  with  the  Sara- 
cens, and  who,  unarmed  and  incomplete,  went 
out  to  meet  a  band  of  these  black-browed  ma- 
rauders, whom  he  hoped  to  convert  by  godly 
speech.  Finding  that  his  exhortations  had  no 
effect,  he  seind  the  luckless  donkey  of  a  pass- 
er-by, took  ofl  the  beast's  hind-leg,  and  with 
this  sole  weapon,  like  another  Samson— sub- 
stituting a  living  teg  for  a  dead  jaw-bone — 
overcame  the  foe  and  put  them  to  the  rout. 
When  he  stuck  the  donkey's  leg  on  again,  he 
put  il  on  the  wrong  way  ;  wnich,  inconvenient 
for  the  animal,  was  a  standing  attestation  of 
Ihe  miracle.  In  spite  of  (his  miracle,  how- 
ever. William  is  only  Blessed.  His  friends 
were  10  poor  to  pay  (or  his  Sanctification.  His 
body  yet  lies  beneath  the  altar  in  the  church 
within  the  castle  walls.  It  is  almost  entire, 
wanting  (he  arms  ;  is  clothed  in  the  Benedic- 
tine babil,  and  Is  venerated  exceedingly  by  (he 
poor  people  who  come  there  to  the  weekly 
Mass.  The  second  abbot  of  note,  and  the  last, 
was  Roger  Borgin,  be  who  was  afterward  Ihe 
infamous    Pop;  Alexander  VI..  and  wh« 
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ane  of  the  vineyards, 
whkh  is  called  (o  this  day  "  Vigoeto  Borgia." 
He,  too,  had  no  spRcial  love  (ur  the  wild  life 
of  A  raitred  missionary,  and,  "  nilh  the  consent 
of  the  King,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Apostolic  See,"  he  sold  the  whole  concern, 
in  1497,  to  the  hospital  at  Paleimo,  for  zooo 
gold  pieces  down,  reserving  to  himself,  how- 
ever, a  yearly  pension  of  700  gold  pieces  in 
addition.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Abbey,  then, 
the  Rectors  of  the  above-named  hospital  pro- 
nounce the  eleventh  vote  In  the  Parliamenia, 
and  now  style  themselves  temporal  lords  of 
Bronte,  a  populous  town,  certainly  without 
armed  rights,  but  with  absolute  power  in  Ih^ 
choice  of  the  magistrates."  The  end  of  all 
things  ecclesiastical  came  in  1693.  when  an 
earthquake  levelled  to  the  dust  convent  and 
church  ;  the  only  portion  of  this  last  left  stand- 
ing being  that  eastern  part  where  the  body  of 
the  Blessed  William  was  lying  in  peace  in  hjs 
Benedictine  robesr  Architecturally,  the  value 
o(  what  is  left  consists  in  the  fine  old  Norman 
door  studded  with  large-headed  iron  nails,  in 
the  obtusety'poinicd  Norman  arches,  and  the 
pillars,  of  which  there  are  eight,  "  with  curious 
old  carving  on  the  capitals." — TtmpU  Bar. 

Algiers  pbom  the  Sea.  —  Of  all  the  towns 
on  the  Mediterranean 'bet  wen  Tunis  and  Tan- 
gier there  is  none  so  calculated  10  enchant  the 
traveller  upon  a  first  view  as  Algiers,  both  on 
account  o(  the  beauty  of  its  natural  surround- 
ings and  the  unfamiliar  and  siri king  configura- 
tion of  the  city  itself.  He  has  taken,  let  it  be 
supposed,  the  usual  route  from  the  north 
through  France,  and  in  mid-November  is 
Hying  south  with  the  last  of  the  long-linger- 
ing swallows  ;  he  has  escaped  the  storms  of 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  :  the  dreaded  Levanter  has 
not  necessitated  a  run  into  Barcelona,  the 
Balearic  Isles  are  passed  j^t  as  the  sun  is 
rising  and  playing  at  bo-peep  with  the  vast 
swell  o(  the  dark  blue  sea  ;  when  within  a  few 
hours  he  becomes  aware  of  bis  ptoximity  to 
the  land  of  the  sun.  The  sea  calms  perceptibly, 
and  ibiougb  the  fresh  cool  air  come  warm 
wafts  from  the  south  that  do  not  at  first  seem 
10  mingle  with  the  common  air,  but  wander 
freely  and  treat  it  as  a  foreign  element  ; 
everything  on  deck  becomes  by  degrees  hot  to 
the  touch  beneath  the  uprising  sun.  Suddenly, 
due  south  over  the  bows  of  the  steamer,  in  the 
pale  purple  atmosphere,  are  seen  two  distinct 
rays  of  light  broadening  (aniike  upward  from 
the  steady  solid  line  of  the  deep  blue  sea 
Those  shafts  of  light  that  break  the  continuity 


of  the  horizontal  ether  are  thrown  off  the  white 
houses,  domes,  and  minarets  of  Algiers  ;  and, 
even  as  the  moon  is  fed  from  the  exhaustless 
sun.  so  does  that  city,  spread  terrace  and 
crescent-wise  on  the  sleep  sides  of  its  hills, 
borrow  an  ineffable  splendor  of  light  from 
that  luminary.  A  little  further  run  of  the 
steamer  and  a  long  line  of  purple  mountains  is 
revealed,  at  first  appearing  as  a  veritable  coast, 
so  sharp  is  the  contour  and  so  intense  the 
color  \  and  then,  in  a  moment,  the  city  itself  is 
seen  rising  in  dazzling  radiance  above  the  sea. 
while  with  almost  blinding  intensity,  and 
forming  a  picture  too  brilliant  to  be  scanned 
with  ease,  if  it  were  not  for  the  dark  blue  bills 
and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  its  immediate  back- 
ground and  its  incomparable  setting  of  mouo- 
lain  and  sea.  As  it  is,  colored  lenses  ate 
brought  into  requisition  by  the  passengers  ; 
those  who  were  sceptical  as  to  the  phenomenal 
sun  of  Africa  are  gladly  convinced  \  the  Danish 
lieutenant  forgets  to  abuse  Bismarck,  and  Ihe 
Polish  lady,  who  has  been  relieving  the  tedium 
of  the  voyage  by  endeavoring  to  compel  the 
crazy  piano  in  the  saloon  to  express  the  subt- 
leties of  Chopin's  nocturnes,  dons  a  veil  of 
diaphanous  texture  ;  and  every  one  shares  in 
that  nervous  excitation  which  the  Algerian  air 
never  fails  to  effect  in  northern  temperaments. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  allur- 
ing, more  fantastically  beautiful,  than  the  view 
of  Algiers  from  the  Mediterranean  under  such 
circumstances ;  it  appears  as  a  triangular  mass 
of  white  buildings  that  have  apparently  been 
charged  by  someeqemy  on  the  hills  behind  and 
have  stayed  th«ir  precipitate  flight  into  the  sea 
with  picturesque  abruptness. — Magazine  0/  Art. 

The  Company  of  Authors. —  A  "prelim- 
inary prospectus"  announces  the  formation 
of  a  society  of  literary  men  under  the  style  and 
title  of  The  Company  of  Authors,  Its  aims 
and  objects,  as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus, 
stripped  of.atI  but  Ihe  essentials,  appear  to  be 
fourfold.  Thus,  the  question  of  International 
Copyright  is  placed  in  the  front,  and  the  com- 
pany pledge  themselves  to  lake  action— but 
of  what  kind  we  learn  nothing.  The  only  line 
of  action  which  seems  likely  to  be  effective, 
after  so  many  abortive  attempts,  is  to  awaken 
the  whole  American  people  as  a  body  to  a 
sense  of  the  national  iniquity  in  continuing  10 
permit  the  piracy  and  robbery  of  English  writ- 
ers ;  but  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  there 
will  be  needed  something  more  effective  than 
the  occasional  cry  of  indignation  and  wrath 
which  from  time  to  time  escapes.  Uaai  an  ii 
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jured  author,  On  Ihis  point  we  anall  further  before  a  fall.  The  Templars  were  the  "  cream 
ioformalion,  and  shall  be  glad  10  hear  wbai  the  of  the  cream"  uf  Eurapeao  chivalry,  and  Ibe 
company  propose  to  attempt.  The  Eecond  of  iifrit  de  torps  of  Ihe  Order  inflamed  the  pride 
their  objects  is  the  promotion  of  a  bill  for  the  which  chivalry  universally  inspired.  Their 
registration  of  titles.  The  present  position  pride,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  shown 
of  things,  especially  (or  novelists  and  poels,  itself  in  magnificent  buildings  ;  their  precep- 
has  grown  intolerable  ;  the  search  after  a  good  tories.  as  far  aa  we  can  judge  from  tbe  lew  re- 
title  which  has  never  yet  been  used  becomes  mains  ol  them,  at  Temple  Hurst  and  elsewhere, 
dalljr  more  difficult;  all  the  short  proverbs  were  unostenwtious.  Indeed,  as  they  were 
in  the  language  are  used  up ;  all  the  better  only  transient  occupants  of  their  houses,  they 
bnotm  poetic  phrases  have  served  in  their  were  not  likely  to  expend  much  on  their  arcbi- 
turo  ;  and  an  incredible  number  of  names  have  tecture  or  their  ornament.  Of  the  history  of 
been  invented  and  combined.  If  registration  Ihe  Templars  in  Vorkshite.  between  the  time 
were  made  compulsory  in  order  to  secure  a  of  their  establishment  and  their  dissolution, 
title,  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  titles  in  scarcely  any  records  remain.  That  many  of 
which  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and  trouble  the  Templars  were  stained  with  the  licenU'ous- 
to  maintain  any  right  that  immense  relief  ness  of  the  age  is  by  no  means  Improbable, 
would  be  immediately  felt.  The  grievance  is  In  January  130B  orders  were  given  that  the 
really  greater  than  it  seems  because,  rightly  or  Templars  throughout  England  should  be  ar- 
wrongly,  the  ttibe  of  novelists  attach  so  much  rested  and  their  property  sequestered.  Tbe 
importance  to  the  title.  The  next  point  is  the  King  had  sent  a  writ  to  the  Sheriff  of  York- 
position  of  the  company  toward  publishers,  shire,  Sir  John  deCreppinge,  commanding  him 
This,  we  are  pleased  to  observe,  is  by  no  means  to  summon  twenty- four  discreel  and  faithful 
one  of  hostility,  but  quite  the  reverse.  Tbe  knighls,  to  be  at  York  on  tbe  morrow  o(  the 
prospectus  insists  that  the  interests  of  authors  Purification,  the  day  appointed  for  the  capture 
and  publishers  are  identical,  and  points  out  of  the  Teniplars.  The  Templars,  who  bad 
that  the  author  is,  in  many  cases,  to  blame  in  been  brought  logelbcr  from  all  the  northern 
any  disputes  which  may  arise  between  himself  counties  to  York,  bad  undergone  examination 
and  his  publisbef  ;  and  this  from  sheer  igno-  from  April  17th  to  May  4th,  1310.  We  are  sur- 
rance  of  everything  con  nee  ted  with  the  trade  of  prised  to  lind  tliat  they  were  only  twenty-live 
publishing.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  in  number  ;  most  of  their  names  indicate 
efforts  of  tbe  company  to  "  maintain  friendly  their  Yorkshire  origin.  (See  List  in  Raioe's 
lelations"  between  author  anil  publisher  may  Fast  Ehr.,  p.  373.)  Among  them  were  the 
be  appreciated  on  both  sides.  Lastly,  the  preceptor  of  Ribston,  William  de  Grafton ; 
association  will  advise  and  assist  the  inex-  the  preceptor  of  Flaxflete,  William  de  la 
petienced  writer  in  many  useful  ways.  The  Fenne  ;  the  preceptor  of  Ncwsorae,  Godfrey 
company  is  not  apparently  intended  for  trading  de  Arches,  and  two  priests.  William  de  Graf- 
purposes  at  all,  and  does  not  propose  to  eslab-  ton,  of  Ribston,  us  appears  from  his  examina- 
lishitselfasapublishing  house.  The  prospectus,  tion.  had  been  thirty-two  years  in  the  Order, 
in  fact,  points  to  an  experiment  which  iseniirely  having  been  admitted  in  London  by  the  Grattd 
new  in  the  history  of  literature — the  combina-  Master.  Beine  questioned  on  tbe  subject  of 
tion  of  authors  for  the  advancement  and  pro-  its  imputed  herAles,  he  replied  that  he  believed 
teclion  of  their  own  interests.  We  shall  watch  as  other  men  believed  ;  and  as  lo  the  abne- 
ils  development  and  progress  with  considerable  gatinn  ol  Christ,  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
interest. — Saturday  Revitw.  heard  of  such  things.  Tbe  distribution  of  the 
Templars  among  the  monasteries  soon  after- 
Thb  English  Knights  Temflar.  —  The  ward  took  place.  John  de  Hopperton,  former- 
leign  of  Henry  III.,  wbicb  occupied  fifly-six  ly  a  Templar,  appears  as  enjoying  free  main- 
years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  appears  lo  have  lenance  from  the  preceplory  at  Ribston,  near 
been  the  culmination  of  the  power  and  wealth  Weiherby,  t)icn  held  by  Ihe  Hospitallers. 
,of  Ibe  Templars.  But  tbeir  position  became  Among  the  charges  on  their  revenues  in  133B 
invidious;  their  privileges  encroached  on  the  are  the  annual  wages,  six  marks  each,  of  twelve 
Tights  of  Ihe  Church  and  tbe  prerogaiives  of  Templars,  among  whom  are  several  Yorkshirc- 
the  Sovereign  and  feudal  chiefs.  It  is  not  men.  The  records  of  Ibe  Exchequer  contain 
wonderful  that,  diilinguished  and  enriched  as  numerous  documents  relating  lo  tbe  properly 
the  Templars  had  been,  tbeir  beans  should  %l  the  Templars  in  this  country.—  Yorktkirt 
have  been  lifted  up  with  the  pride  which  goes  Arthaohgiial  Jourttal. 
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THE  COMING   SLAVERY. 
BV    HERBERT   SPENCER. 

The  kinship  of  pity  to  love  is  shown  them  are  thought  of  as  bearing  the  pen- 

among  other  ways  in  this,  that  it  ideal-  alties  of  their  own  misdeeds. 
izes  its  object.     Sympathy  with  one  in         On  hailing  a  cab  in  a  London  street, 

Ruffeiing  suppresses,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  surprising  how  generally  the  door  is 

remembrance     of     his     transgressions,  officiously  opened  by  one  who  expects 

The  feeling  which  vents  itself  in  "  poor  to  get  something  for  his  trouble.     The 

fellow  1"   on   seeing  one  in  agony,    ex-  surprise  lessens  after  counting  the  many 

eludes  the  thought   of   "bad   fellow,"  loungers   about  tavern-doors,   or    after 

which  might  at  another  time  arise.    Nat-  observing  the   quickness  with   which  a 

urally,  then,  if  the  wretched  are  unknown  street  performance,  or  procession,  draws 

or  but  vaguely  known,  ail  the  demerits  from  neighboring  slums  and  stable-yards 

they  may  have  are  ignored  ;  and  thus  it  a  group  of  idlers.     Seeing  how  numer- 

happens    that    when,    as  just  now,    the  ous  they  are  in  every  small  area,  it  be- 

miseries  of  the  poor  are  depicted,  they  comes  manifest  that  tens  of  thousands 

are  thought  of  as  the  miseries  of  the  de-  of      such     swarm     through     London, 

serving  poor,   instead  of  being  thought  "  They  have  no  work,"  you  say.     Say 

of,  as  in  large  measure  they  should  be,  rather  that  they  either  refuse  work  or 

as  the  miseries  of  the  undeserving  poor,  quickly  turn  themselves  out  of  it.     They 

Those  whose  hardships  are  set  forth  in  are    simply  good-for-nothings,    who   in 

pamphlets   and  proclaimed  in  sermons  one  way  or  other  live  on  the  good-for- 

and   speeches   which   echo    throughout  somethings — vagrants   and   sots,   crimi- 

society,  are  assumed  to  be  all  worthy  nals  and  those  on   the   way   to  crime, 

souls,  grievously  wronged  and  none  of  youths  who  are  burdens  on  hard,  worked 
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parents,  men  who  appropriate  ihe  wages  take  more  than  one  gencTation  to  rc- 
of  their  wives,  fellows  who  share  the  move.  I  admit,  too,  the  partial  re- 
gains of  prostitutes ;  and  then,  liss  visi-  sponsibility  of  recent  and  present  law 
ble  and  less  numerous,  there  is  a  corre-  makers  for  regulations  which  have 
spending  class  of  women.  brought  into  being  a  permanent  body  of 

Is  it  natural  that  happiness  should  be  tramps,  who  ramble  from  union  to 
the  lot  of  such  ?  or  is  it  natural  that  union  ;  and  also  their  responsibility  for 
they  should  bring  unhappiness  on  them-  maintaining  a  constant  supply  of  felons 
selves  and  those  connected  with  them  ?  by  sending  back  convicts  into  society  un- 
Is  it  not  manifest  that  there  must  exist  der  such  conditions  that  ihey  are  almost 
in  our  midst  an  immense  amount  of  compelled  again  to  commit  crimes. 
misery  which  is  a  normal  result  of  mis*  Moreover,  I  admit  that  Ihe  philanthropic 
conduct,  and  ought  not  to  be  dissociated  are  not  without  their  share  of  tesponsi- 
from  it  ?  There  is  a  notion,  always  bitity  ;  since,  that  they  may  aid  the  off- 
more  or  less  prevalent,  and  just  now  spring  of  the  unworthy,  they  disadvan- 
vociferously  expressed,  that  all  social  tage  the  offspring  of  the  worthy  through 
suffering  is  removable,  and  that  it  is  the  burdening  their  parents  by  increased 
duty  of  somebody  or  other  to  remove  it.  local  rates.  Nay,  I  even  admit  that 
Both  these  beliefs  are  false.  To  sepa-  these  swarms  of  good-for-nothings, 
rate  pain  from  ill-doing  is  to  fight  against  fostered  and  multiplied  by  public  and 
the  constitution  of  things,  and  will  be  private  agencies,  have,  by  sundry  mis- 
followed  by  far  more  pain.  Saving  men  chievous  meddlings,  been  made  to  suffer 
from  the  natural  penalties  of  dissolute  more  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
living,  eventually  necessitates  the  inflic-  suffered.  Are  these  the  responsibilities 
tion  of  artificial  penalties  in  solitary  cells,  meant  ?  I  suspect  not. 
on  tread-wheels,  and  by  the  lash.  I  But  now,  leaving  the  question  of  re- 
suppose.a  dictum,  on  which  the  current  sponsibilities,  however  conceived,  and 
creed  and  Ihe  creed  of  science  are  at  considering  only  the  evil  itself,  what 
one,  may  be  considered  to  have  as  high  shall  we  say  of  its  treatment  ?  Let  me 
an   authority  as  can  be  found.     Well,  begin  with  a  fact. 

the  command  "if  any  would  not  woik  A    late    uncle    of    mine,    the    Rev. 

neither    should    he  eat,"   is  simply  a  Thomas  Spencer,  for  some  twenty  years 

Christian  enunciation  of  that  universal  incumbent  of  Hinton  Charterhouse,  near 

law    of    Nature   under   which   life  has  Bath,  no  sooner  entered  on  his  parish 

reached  its  present  height— the  law  that  duties  than  he  proved  himself  anxious 

a    creature    not    energetic    enough    to  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  by  esiablish- 

maintain  itself  must  die  :  the  sole  differ-  ing  a  school,  a  library,  a  clothing  club, 

ence  being  that  the  law  which  in  the  one  and   land-allotments,    besides    building 

case  is  to  be  artificially  enforced,  is,  in  some  model  cottages.     Moreover,  up  to 

the    other   case,    a    natural    necessity.  1833  he  was  a  pauper's  friend— always  for 

And  yet  this  particular  tenet  of   their  the  pauper  against  the  overseer.     There 

religion    which    science    so    manifestly  presently   came,   however,    the    debates 

justifies,    is    the    one    which    Christians  on  the  Poor  Law,  which  impressed  hira 

seem  least  inclined  to  accept.     The  cur-  with   the  evils   of  the   system   then  in 

rent  assumption  is  that  there  should  be  force.     Though   an   ardent   philanthro- 

no  suffering,  and  that  society  is  to  blame  pist  he  was  not  a  timid  sentimentalist, 

for  that  which  exists.  The  result  was  that,   immediately   the 

"  But  surely  we  are  not  without  re-  new    Poor   Law   was  passed,    he  pro- 

sponsibilities,   even  when  the  suffering  ceeded  to  carry  out  its  provisions  in  his 

is  that  of  the  unworthy  ?"  parish.     Almost    universal     opposition 

If  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  we"  be  was  encountered  by  him  :  not  the  poor 

so  expanded   as   to   include  with  our-  only  being  his  opponents,  but  even  the 

selves  our  ancestors,  and  especially  our  farmers  on  whom  came  the  burden  of 

ancestral  legislators,   I  agree.     I  admit  heavy  poor-rates.     For,  strange  to  say, 

that  those  who  made,  and  modified,  and  their  interests   had  become  apparently 

administered,    the   Poor   Law  were  re-  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  this 

sponsible    for  producing  an    appalling  system  which   taxed   them    so  largely, 

amount  of  demoralization,  which  it  will  The  explanation  is  that  there  had  growa 
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up  the  praclice  of  paying  out  of  the  rates  and  half-pauper.  In  either  case  the 
a  part  of  the  wages  of  each  farm-ser-  worker  receives  in  icturn  for  what  he 
vant — "  make-wages,"  as  the  sura  was  does,  money  wherewith  to  buy  certain 
called.  And  though  the  farmers  con-  of  (he  things  he  wants ;  while,  to  procuie 
(libuted  most  of  the  fund  from  which  the  rest  of  them  for  him,  money  is  fur- 
"  make-wages"  were  paid,  yet,  since  all  nishedout  of  the  common  fund  raised  by 
other  ratepayers  contributed,  the  farmers  taxes.  What  mailers  it  whether  the 
seemed  to  gain  by  the  arrangement,  things  supplied  by  ratepayers  for  nolh- 
My  uncle,  however,  not  easily  deterred,  ing,  instead  of  by  the  employer  in  pay- 
faced  all  this  opposition  and  enforced  mem,  are  of  this  kind  or  that  kind  ?  the 
the  law.  The  result  was  that  in  two  principle  is  the  same.  For  sums  re- 
years  the  rales  were  reduced  from  £700  ceived  let  us  substitute  the  commodities 
ayearto£zoo  a  year ;  white  the  condi-  and  benefits  purchased;  and  then  sec 
tion  of  the  parish  was  greatly  improved,  how  the  matier  stands.  In  old  Poor- 
"  Those  who  had  hiiherio  loitered  at  the  Law  times,  Ihe  farmer  gave  for  work 
corners  of  the  streets,  or  at  Ihe  doors  of  done  the  equivalent  say  of  house-rent, 
the  beer-shops,  had  something  else  to  bread,  clothes,  and  fi/e ;  while  the  rate- 
do,  and  one  after  another  they  obtained  payers  practically  supplied  the  man  and 
employment ;"  so  (hat  out  of  a  popula-  his  family  with  their  shoes,  tea,  sufi^ar, 
lion  of  800,  only  15  had  to  be  sent  as  candles,  a  little  baco.-i,  etc.  The  divi- 
incapable  paupets  10  the  fialh  union  sion  is,  of  course,  arbitraiy  ;  but  unques- 
(when  that  was  formed),  in  place  of  tionably  the  farmer  and  the  ratepayers 
the  IOC  who  received  out-door  relief  a  furnished  these  things  between  them, 
short  time  before.  If  it  be  said  that  the  At  the  present  time  the  artisan  receives 
£10  telescope  which,  a  few  years  after,  from  his  employer  in  wages,  the  equiva- 
his  parishioners  presented  to  my  uncle,  lent  of  the  consumable  commodities  he 
marked  only  the  gratitude  of  ihe  rate-  wants  ;  while  from  the  public  comes 
payers  ;  then  my  reply  is  the  fact  that  satisfaction  for  others  of  his  needs  and 
when,  some  years  later  still,  having  desires.  At  the  cost  of  ratepayers  he 
killed  himself  by  overwork  in  pursuit  of  has  in  some  cases,  and  will  presently 
popular  welfare,  he  was  taken  to  Hinton  have  in  more,  a  house  at  less  than  its 
to  be  bulled,  the  procession  which  fol-  commercial  value  ;  for  of  course  when, 
lowed  him  to  the  grave  included  not  as  in  Liverpool,  a  municipality  spends 
the  well-to-do  only  but  the  poor.  nearly    £200,000    in   pulling  down  and 

Several  motives  have  prompted  (his  reconstructing  low-class  dH'ellings,  and 
brief  narrative.  One  is  the  wish  to  is  about  to  spend  as  much  again,  the 
prove  that  sympathy  with  the  people  and  implication  is  that  in  some  way  the  rate- 
self-sacrificing  effons  on  their  behalf,  do  payers  supply  the  poor  with  more  ac- 
noi  necessarily  imply  approval  of  commodation  than  the  rents  they  pay 
gratuitous  aids.  Another  is  the  desiie  to  would  otherwise  have  brought.  The 
show  that  benefit  may  result,  not  from  artisan  further  receives  from  them,  in 
multiplication  of  anificial  appliances  to  schooling  for  his  children,  much  more 
roil igale  distress,  but,  contrariwise,  from  than  he  pa)s  for;  and  there  is  every 
diminution  of  them.  And  a  further  probability  that  be  will  presently  receive 
purpose  I  have  in  view  is  that  of  prepar-  it  from  them  gratis.  The  ratepayers 
ing  the  way  for  an  analogy.  also  satisfy  what  desire  he  may  have  for 

Under  another  form  and  in  a  different  books  and  newspapers,  and  comfortable 
sphere,  we  are  now  yearly  exiending  a  places  to  read  them  in.  In  some  cases 
system  which  is  identical  in  naiure  with  too,  as  in  Manchester,  gymnasia  for  his 
the  system  of  "  make-wages'"  under  the  children  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  recrea- 
old  Poor-Law.  Little  as  politicians  rec-  tion  grounds,  are  provided.  That  is  to 
ognizethe  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  demon-  say,  he  obtains  from  a  fund  raised  by 
strable  that  these  various  public  ap-  local  taxes,  certain  benefits  beyond  those 
pliances  for  working-class  comfort,  which  the  sum  received  for  his  labor 
which  they  are  supplying  at  the  cost  of  enables  him  to  purchase.  The  sole 
ratepayers,  are  intrinsically  of  the  same  difference,  then,  between  this  system 
nature  as  those  which,  in  past  times,  and  the  old  system  of  "  make-wages,"  is 
treated  the  farmer's  man  as  half-laborer    between  the    kinds  of  satisfa(^idn.p|w|,. 
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tained  ;  and  this  difference  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Moreover,  the  two  are  pervaded  by 
substantially  the  same  illusion.  In  the 
one  case,  as  in  the  other,  what  looks 
like  a  gratis  benefit  is  not  a  gratis  benefit. 
The  amount  which,  under  the  old  Poor- 
Law,  the  half- pauperized  laborer  re- 
ceived from  the  parish  lo  eke  out  his 
weekly  income,  was  not  really,  as  it  ap- 
peared, nbonus  ;  for  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  substantially  equivalent  decrease  of 
his  wages,  as  was  quickly  proved  when 
the  system  was  abolished  and  the  wages 
rose-  Just  so  it  is  with  these  seeming 
boons  received  by  woikinj;  people  in 
towns.  I  do  not  refer  only  to  ihe  fact 
that  they  unawares  pay  in  part  through 
the  raised  rents  of  their  dwellings  (when 
they  are  not  actual  ratepayers)  ;  but  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  received 
by  them  arc,  like  the  wages  of  the  farm- 
laborer,  diminished  by  these  public 
burdens  falling  on  employers.  Read 
the  accounts  coming  of  late  from  Lanca- 
shire concerning  the  cotton-strike,  con- 
taining proofs,  given  by  artisans  them- 
selves, that  the  margin  of  proRt  is  so 
nanov  that  the  less  skilful  manufact- 
urers, as  well  as  (hose  with  de5cient 
capital,  fail,  and  that  the  companies  of 
co-operators  who  compete  with  them 
can  rarely  hold  their  own  ;  and  then 
consider  what  is  the  implication  respect- 
ing wages.  Among  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion have  to  be  reckoned  taxes,  general 
and  local.  If,  as'  in  our  large  towns, 
the  local  rates  now  amount  to  one  third 
of  the  rental  or  more — if  the  employer 
has  lo  pay  this,  not  on  his  private  dwell- 
ing only,  but  on  his  business-premises, 
factories,  warehouses,  or  the  like  ;  it  re- 
sults that  the  interest  on  his  capital  must 
be  diminished  by  that  amount,  or  the 
amount  must  be  taken  from  the  wages- 
fund,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other. 
And  if  competition  among  capitalists  in 
the  same  business  and  in  other  busi- 
nesses, has  the  effect  of  so  keeping  down 
interest  that  while  some  gain,  others 
lose,  and  not  a  few  are  ruined — if  capital, 
not  getting  adequate  interest,  flows  else- 
where and  leaves  labor  unemployed  ; 
then  it  is  manifest  that  the  choice  for 
the  artisan  under  such  conditions,  lies 
between  diminished  amount  of  work  or 
diminished     rate    of     payment    for    it. 
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Moreover,  for  kindred  reasons  Ibese 
local  burdens  raise  ihe  costs  of  things  he 
consumes.  The  charges  made  by  dis- 
tributors, too,  are,  on  the  average, 
determined  by  the  current  rates  of  inter- 
est on  capital  used  in  distributing  busi- 
nesses ;  and  the  extra  cost  of  carrying 
on  such  businesses  have  to  be  paid  for 
by  extra  prices.  So  that  as  in  the 
past  the  rural  worker  lost  in  one  way 
what  he  gained  in  another,  so  in  the 
present  does  the  urban  worker :  there 
being,  too,  in  both  cases,  the  loss  en- 
tailed on  him  by  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion and  the  waste  accompanying  it. 

"But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
'  the  coming  slavery"  ?"  will  perhaps  be 
asked.  Nothing  directly,  but  a  good 
deal  indirectly,  as  we  shall  see  after  yet 
another  preliminary  section. 

It  is  said  (hat  when  railways  were  first 
opened  in  Spain,  peasants  standing  on 
the  tracks  were  not  unfrequently  run 
over  ;  and  that  Ihe  blame  fell  on  the 
engine-drivers  for  not  stopping  :  rural 
experiences  having  yielded  no  concep- 
tion of  the  momentum  of  a  large  mass 
moving  at  a  high  velocity. 

The  incident  is  recalled. to  me  on  con- 
templating the  ideas  of  the  so  called 
"  practical"  politician,  into  whose  mind 
there  enters  no  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
political  momentum,  still  less  of  a  politi- 
cal momentum  which,  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing or  remaining  constant,  increases. 
The  theory  on  which  he  daily  proceeds 
is  that  Ihe  change  caused  by  his  measure 
will  stop  where  he  intends  it  to  stop. 
He  contemplates  intently  the  things  his 
act  will  achieve,  but  thinks  liltle  of  the 
remoter  issues  of  the  movement  his  act 
sets  up,  and  still  less  its  collateral 
issues.  When,  in  war-lime,  "  food  for 
powder"  was  lo  be  provided  by  encour- 
aging population — when  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
"  Let  us  make  relief  in  cases  where  there 
are  a  number  of  children  a  matter  of 
right  and  honor,  instead  of  a  ground  for 
opprobrium  and  contempt  ;"*  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  poor  rales  would  be 
(juadrupled  in  fifty  years,  that  women 
with  many  bastards  would  be  preferred 
as  wives  lo  modest  women,  because  of 
their  incomes  from  Ihe  parish,  and  that 

"  Hansard's  "  PailiunKnlary  History,"  33. 
p.  710-  /  "^ 
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hosts  of  ratepayers  would  be  i>ulled 
down  into  I  he  ranks  of  pauperism. 
Leftislators  who  in  1833  voted  £20,000 
a.  jear  lo  aid  in  building  school -houses, 
never  supposed  that  the  step  they  then 
took  wouldlead  to  forced  contributions, 
local  and  geneial,  now  amounling  to 
^6,000,000  ;  they  did  not  intend  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  IhaC  A  should  be 
made  responsible  for  educating  B's  off- 
spring ;  they  did  not  dream  of  a  com- 
pulsion which  should  deprive  poor  wid- 
ows of  the  help  of  their  elder  children  ; 
and  still  less  did  they  dieam  that  their 
successors,  by  requiring  impoverished 
parents  to  apply  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  pay  the  fees  which  School  Boards 
would  not  remit,  would  initiate  a  habit  of 
applying  to  Boards  of  Guardians  and  so 
cause  pauperization.*  Neither  did  those 
who  in  1834  passed  an  act  le^utating 
the  labor  of  women  and  children  iu  cer- 
tain factories,  imagine  that  the  system 
ibey  were  beginning  would  end  in  the 
restriction  and  inspection  of  labor  in  all 
kinds  of  producing  establishments  where 
more  than  fifty  people  are  employed  ; 
nor  did  they  conceive  that  the  inspection 
provided  would  grow  to  the  extent  of 
requiring  that  before  a  "  young  person" 
is  employed  in  a  factory,  authority  must 
be  given  by  a  certifying  surgeon,  who, 
by  personal  examination  (to  which  no 
limit  is  placed)  has  satisfied  himself  that 
there  is  no  incapacitating  disease  or 
bodily  infirmity  ;  hia  verdict  determining 
whether  the  "  young  person"  shall  earn 
wages  or  not.f  Even  less,  as  I  say, 
does  the  politician  who  plumes  himself 
on  the  practicalness  of  his  aims,  con- 
ceive the  indirect  results  that  will  follow 
(he  direct  results  of  his  measures. 
Thus,  to  take  a  case  connected  with  one 
named  above,  it  was  not  intended 
through  the  system  of  "  payment  by  re- 
sults,'* to  do  anything  more  than  give 
teachers  an  edicient  stimulus  :  It  was 
not  supposed  that  in  numerous  cases 
their  healib  would  give  way  under  the 
stimulus  ;  it  was  not  expected  that  they 
would  be  led  to  adopt  a  cramming  sys- 
tem and  to  put  undue  pressure  on  dull 
and  weak  children,  often  lo  their  great 
injury  ;  it  was  not  foreseen  that  in  many 


*  "  Fortnighlly  Rev 
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cases  a  bodily  enfeeblement  would  be 
caused  which  no  amount  of  grammar  and 
geography  can  compensate  for.  The 
licensing  of  public  houses  was  simply  for 
maintaining  public  order :  those  who 
devised  it  never  imagined  that  there 
would  result  an  organized  interest  power- 
fully influencing  elections  in  an  unwhole- 
some way.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  the 
■'  practical"  politicians  who  provided  3 
compulsory  load-line  for  merchant  ves- 
sels, that  the  pressure  of  ship-owners' 
interests  would  habitually  cause  the  put- 
ting of  the  load-line  at  the  very  highest 
limit,  and  that  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent, tending  ever  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  Load-line  would  gradually  rise 
In  the  belter  class  of  ships  ;  as  from 
good  authority  I  learn  that  it  has 
already  done.  Legislators  who,  some 
forty  years  ago,  by  Act  of  Parliament 
compelled  railway  companies  to  supply 
cheap  locomotion,  would  have  ridiculed 
the  belief,  had  it  been  expressed,  that 
eventually  their  Act  would  punish  the 
companies  which  improved  the  supply  ; 
and  yet  this  was  the  result  to  companies 
which  began  to  carry  third  class  passen- 
gers by  fast  trains,  since  a  penalty  to  the 
amount  of  the  passenger-duty  was  in- 
flicted on  ihem  for  every  third  class  pas- 
senger so  carried.  To  which  instance 
concerning  railways  add  a  far  more  strik- 
ing one  disclosed  by  comparing  the  rail- 
way policies  of  England  and  France. 
The  law-makers  who  provided  for  the 
ultimate  lapsing  of  French  railways  to 
the  State,  never  conceived  the  possibility 
that  inferior  travelling  facilities  would 
result — did  not  foresee  that  reluctance  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  property  even- 
tually coming  lo  the  State,  would  nega- 
tive the  authorization  of  competing  lines, 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  competing 
lines  locomotion  would  be  relatively 
costly,  slow,  and  infrequent ;  for,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer  has  shown,  the  trav- 
eller in  England  has  great  advantages 
over  the  French  traveller  in  the  econo- 
my, swiftness,  and  frequency  with  which 
his  journeys  can  be  made. 

But  the  "  practical"  politician  who, 
in  spite  of  such  experiences  repeated 
generation  after  generation,  goes  on 
thinking  only  of  proximate  results, 
naturally  never  thinks  of  results  still 
more  remote,  still  more  generul,  and  still 
more  Important  than  those  jusj  exem- 
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plified.  To  repeat  Ihe  metaphor  used  The  blank  form  of  a  question  daily 
above — he  never  asks  whether  the  politi-  asked  is — "  We  have  already  done  this  ; 
cal  momentum  set  up  by  his  measure,  why  should  we  not  do  that?"  and  the 
in  some  cases  decreasing  but  in  other  regard  for  precedent  suggested  by  it,  is 
cases  greatly  increasing,  will  or  will  not  ever  pushing  on  reculative  IcKislation- 
have  the  same  general  direction  with  Having  had  brought  within  their  sphere 
other  such  momenta ;  and  whether  it  of  operation  more  and  more  numerous 
maf  not  join  them  in  presently  produc-  businesses,  the  Acts  restricting  hours  of 
ing  an  aggregate  energy  working  changes  employment  and  dictating  the  treatment 
never  thought  of.  Dwelling  only  on  the  of  workers  aie  now  to  be  made  applicable 
effects  of  his  particular  stream  oflegisla-  to  shops.  From  inspecting  lodging- 
tion,  and  not  observing  how  other  such  houses  to  limit  the  numbers  of  occupants 
streams  already  existing,  and  still  and  enforce  sanitary  conditions,  we  have 
otherstreams  which  will  follow  his  inilia-  passed  to  inspecting  all  houses  below  a 
live,  pursue  the  same  average  course,  it  certain  rent  in  which  there  are  members 
never  occurs  to  him  that  they  may  pres-  of  more  than  one  family,  and  are  now 
enlly  unite  into  a  voluminous  ^ood  utterly  passing  to  a  kindred  inspection  of  all 
changing  the  face  of  things.  Or  to  small  houses.*  The  buy  ing  and  working 
leave  figures  fora  more  literal  statement,  of  telegraphs  by  the  State  Is  made  a  rea- 
he  is  unconscious  of  the  truth  that  he  is  son  for  urging  that  the  State  should  buy 
helping  to  form  a  certain  type  of  social  and  work  the  railways.  Supplying  chil- 
organization,  and  that  kindred  measures,  dren  with  food  for  their  minds  by  public 
effecting  kindred  changes  of  organiza-  agency  is  being  followed  in  some  cases 
tion,  tend  with  ever-increasing  force  to  by  supplying  food  for  their  bodies  ;  and 
make  that  type  general  ;  until,  passing  a  alter  the  practice  has  been  made  gradually 
certain  point,  the  proclivity  toward  it  more  general,  we  may  anticipate  that  the 
becomes  irresistible.  Just  as  each  so-  supply,  now  proposed  to  be  made  gratis  in 
ciety  aims  when  possible  to  produce  in  the  one  case,  will  eventually  be  pioposed 
Other  societies  a  structure  akin  to  its  to  be  made  gratis  in  the  other  :  the 
own— just  as  among  the  Greeks,  the  argument  that  good  bodies  as  well  as 
Spartans  and  the  Athenians  struggled  to  good  minds  are  needful  to  make  good  citi- 
spread  their  respective  political  institu-  zens,  being  logically  urged  as  a  reason 
tions,  or  as,  at  the  time  of  the  French  forihe extension. t  And  then,  avowedly 
Revolution,  the  European  absolute  proceeding  on  the  precedents  furnished 
monarchies  aimed  to  re-establish  absolute  by  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  read- 
monarchy  in  France  while  the  Republic  ing-room,  all  publicly  provided,  it  is  con- 
encouraged  the  formation  of  other  re-  tented  that  "  pleasure,  in  the  sense  it  is 
publics;  so  within  every  society,  each  now  generally  admitted,  needs  legislating 
species  of  structure  tends  to  propagate  for  and  organizing  at  least  as  much  as 
itself.     Just  as  the  system  of  voluntary  work."! 

co-operation  by  companies,  associations.  Not    precedent    only    prompts    this 

unions,   to   achieve  business  ends   and  spread,    but   also  the    necessity    which 

other   ends,    spreads  throughout  a  com-  arises  for  supplementing  ineffective  meas- 

munity  ;  so  does  the  antagonistic  system  ures,  and  for  dealing  with  the  artificial 

of  compulsory  co-operation  under  State- 

agencies  spread  ;  and  the  larger  becomes  .  see  i«ter  ot  Loral  Goveromem  Board, 

Its  extension  the  more  power  of  spread-  rimrs,  January  ad.  1884. 

ing  it  gets.      The  question  of   questions  f  Venficalion  comes  more  promptly  than  t 

for    the     politician     should    ever    be —  e^pecled.     This  anide   has  been  standing  in 

"  What   type   Of   social   structure   am    I  '^P*^  fi""  i^'^^J  30ih,  and   in  the  it><"val 

,      ,.         /"^        J         V-      n   .    .f  namely  on   Match   I3ih,   Ibe   London  Sclioo! 

tendmg    to    produce  ?         But    this     is    a  Bo„d  ^solved  to  apply  tor  authority   to  use 

question  he  never  entertains.                _  local  chariublc  funds  for  supplying  gratis  meals 

Here   we   will   entertain    it    for    him.  and  clothing   to  indigent  children.     Presently 

Let  us  now  observe  the  general  course  of  'he  definition  of  '■  inQinenf  will  be  widened  ; 

recent  changes,  with  the  accompanying  mor^ch.ldren -11  be  mduded.  and  more  funds 

currentof  ideas,  and  see  whilher  they  are  j  "Fortnightly  Review."  January.  1884.  p. 

carrying  us.  ai. 
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evils  continually  caused.  Failure  does  of  dealing  with  evils,  and  whether  the 
not  destroy  faith  in  the  agencies  em-  evils  in  question  may  not  be  among 
ployed,  but  merely  suggests  more  those  which  are  best  dealt  with  by  these 
stringent  use  of  such  agencies  or  wider  other  agencies.  And  obviously,  the 
TamiBcations  of  them.  Laws  to  check  more  numerous  governmental  interven- 
intemperance,  beginning  in  early  times  tions  become,  the  mo'e  confirmed  does 
and  coming  down  to  our  own  times,  this  habit  of  thought  grow,  and  the  more 
when  further  restraints  on  the  sale  of  in-  loud  and  perpetual  the  demands  for  in- 
toxicating liquors  occupy  nights  every  tervention. 

session,  not  having  done  what  was  ex-  Every  extension  of  the  regulative 
pected,  there  come  demands  for  more  policy  involves  an  addition  to  the  regula- 
tho  rough -going  laws,  locally  preventing  tive  agents — a  further  growth  of  official- 
the  sale  altogether ;  and  here,  as  in  ism  and  an  increasing  power  of  the  or- 
America,  these  will  doubtless  be  followed  ganization  formed  of  officials.  Take 
by  demands  that  prevention  shall  be  a  pair  of  scales  with  many  shot  in  one 
made  universal.  AH  the  many  appli-  and  a  few  in  the  other.  Lift  shot  after 
ances  for  "stamping  oul"  epidemic  shot  out  of  the  loaded  scale  and  put  it 
diseases  not  having  succeeded  in  pre-  into  the  unloaded  scale.  Presently  you 
venting  outbreaks  of  small-pox,  fevers,  will  produce  a  balance  ;  and  if  you  go  on, 
and  the  like,  a  further  remedy  is  applied  the  position  of  the  scales  will  be  re- 
fer in  the  shape  of  police  power  to  search  versed.  Suppose  the  beam  to  be  unequally 
houses  for  diseased  persons,  and  author-  divided,  and  let  the  lightly  loaded  scale 
ity  for  medical  otficers  to  examine  any  be  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  arm  ;  then 
one  they  think  lit,  to  see  whether  he  or  the  transfer  of  each  shot,  producing  a 
she  is  suffering  from  an  infectious  or  much  greater  effect,  will  far  sooner  bring 
contagious  malady.  Habits  of  improvi-  about  a  change  of  position,  I  use  the 
dence  having  for  generations  been  culii-  figure  to  illustrate  what  results  from 
vated  by  the  Poor-Law,  and  the  improv-  transferring  one  individual  after  another 
ident  enabled  to  multiply,  the  evils  pro-  from  the  regulated  mass  of  the  com- 
duced  by  compulsory  charity  are  now  munity  to  the  regulating  structures, 
proposed  to  be  met  by  compulsory  in-  The  transfer  weakens  the  one  and 
surance.  strengthens  the  other  in  a  far  greater 
The  extension  of  this  policy,  causing  degree  than  is  implied  by  the  relative 
extension  of  corresponding  ideas,  fos-  change  of  numbers.  A  comparatively 
ters  everywhere  the  tacit  assumption  that  small  body  of  officials,  coherent,  having 
Government  should  step  in  whenever  common  interests,  and  acting  under  cen- 
anything  is  not  going  right.  "Surely  tral  authority,  has  an  immense  advantage 
you  would  not  have  this  misery  con-  over  an  incoherent  public  which  has  no 
tinue  !"  exclaims  some  one,  if  you  hint  settled  policy,  and  can  be  brought  to  act 
a  demurrer  to  much  that  is  now  being  unitedly  only  undtr  strong  provocation, 
said  and  done.  Observe  what  is  implied  Hence  an  organization  of  officials,  once 
by  this  exclamation.  It  takes  for  passing  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  be- 
granted,  first,  that  all  suffering  ought  to  comes  less  and  less  resistible  ;  as  we  see 
be  prevented,  which  is  not  true  :  much  in  the  bureaucracies  of  the  Continent. 
suffering  is  curative,  and  prevention  of  Not  only  does  the  power  of  resistance 
it  is  prevention  of  a  remedy.  In  the  of  the  regulated  part  decrease  in  a 
second  place,  it  takes  for  granted  that  geometrical  ratio  as  the  regulating  part 
every  evil  can  be  removed  :  the  truth  increases,  but  the  private  interests  of 
being  that  with  the  existing  defects  of  many  in  the  regulated  part  itself,  make 
human  nature,  many  evils  can  only  be  the  change  of  ratio  still  more  rapid.  In 
thrustout  of  one  place  or  form  in  another  every  circle  conversations  show  that 
place  or  form — often  being  increased  by  now,  when  the  passing  of  competitive 
the  change.  The  exclamation  also  im-  examinations  renders  them  eligible  for 
plies  the  unhesitating  belief  there  espe-  the  public  service,  youths  are  being  edu- 
cially  concerning  us,  thRt  evils  of  all  cated  in  such  ways  that  they  may  pass 
kinds  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  State,  them  and  get  employment  under  Govern- 
There  does  not  occur  the  inquiry  whether  ment.  One  consequence  is  that  men, 
there  are  at  work  other  agencies  capable  who  might  otherwise  reprobate  some  fuit 
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ther  growth  of  officialism,  are  led  to  look  and  every  additional  (ax-supported  ap- 
on  it  with  tolerance,  if  not  favorably,  pliance  for  their  welfare  raises  hopes  of 
as  o^ering  possible  careers  for  those  de-  further  ones.  Indeed,  the  more  uumer- 
pendant  on  them  and  those  related  to  ous  public  instrumentalities  become,  the 
them.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  more  is  there  Kenerated  in  citizens  the 
numbers  of  upper-class  and  middle  class  notion  that  everything  is  to  be  done  for 
families  anxious  to  place  their  children,  them,  and  nothing  by  them.  Each  gen- 
will  see  that  no  small  encouragement  lo  eration  is  made  less  familiar  with  ihe  at- 
the  spread  of  legislative  control  is  now  tainment  of  desired  ends  by  individual 
coming  from  those  who.  but  for  the  per-  actions  or  private  combinations,  and 
sonal  interests  thus  arising,  would  be  more  familiar  with  the  attainment  of 
hostile  to  it.  ihem    by   governmental   agencies  ;    un- 

This  pressing  desire  for  careers  is  en-  til,  eventually,  governmental  agencies 
forced  by  the  preference  for  careers  come  to  be  thought  of  as  the  only 
which  are  thought  respectable.  "  Even  available  agencies.  This  result  was 
if  his  salary  is  small,  his  occupation  will  well  shown  in  (he  recent  Trades-Unions 
he  that  of  a  gentleman,"  thinks  the  Congress  at  Paris.  The  English  dele- 
father,  who  wants  to  get  a  Government  gates,  reporting  to  their  constituents, 
clerkship  for  his  son.  And  this  relative  said  that  between  themselves  and  their 
dignity  of  State- servants  as  compared  foreign  colleagues  "  the  point  of  differ- 
with  those  occupied  in  business  increases  ence  was  the  extent  to  which  the  Slate 
as  the  administrative  organization  be-  should  be  asked  to  protect  labor  :"  refer- 
comes  a  larger  and  more  powerful  ele-  ence  being  thus  made  to  the  fact,  con- 
mentinsociety,  andtends  moreandmore  spicuous  in  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
to  fix  the  standard  of  honor.  The  prev-  ings,  that  the  French  delegates  always 
alent  ambition  with  a  young  Frenchman  invoked  governmental  power  as  the  only 
is  to  get  some  small  ofhcial  post  in  his  lo-  means  of  satisfying  their  wishes. 
calily,  to  rise  thence  to  a  place  in  the  lo-  The  diffusion  of  education  has  worked, 
cal  centre  of  government,  and  finally  to  and  will  work  still  more,  in  the  same 
reach  some  head  office  in  Paris.  And  in  direction.  "  We  must  educate  our 
Russia,  where  that  universality  of  Slate  masters,"  is  the  well-known  saying  of  a 
regulation  which  characterizes  the  mili-  Libera!  who  opposed  the  last  extension 
tant  type  of  society  has  been  carried  fur-  of  the  franchise.  Yes,  if  the  education 
thest,  we  see  this  ambition  pushed  to  its  were  worthy-  to  be  so  called,  and  were 
extreme.  Says  Mr.  Wallace,  quoting  a  relevant  to  the  political  enlightenment 
passage  from  a  play  ;  "  All  men,  even  needed,  much  might  be  hoped  from  it. 
shop-keepers  and  cobblers,  aim  at  becom-  But  knowing  rules  of  syntax,  being  able 
ing  officers,  and  the  man  who  has  passed  to  add  up  correctly,  having  geographical 
his  whole  life  without  official  rank  seems  information,  and  a  memory  stocked  with 
to  be  not  a  human  being,"*  the  dates  of  kings'  accessions  and  gen- 

These  various  influences  working  from  crals'  victories,  no  more  implies  fitness 

above  downward  meet  with  an  increasing  to  form  political  conclusions  than   ac- 

response  of  expectations  and  solicitations  quirement  of   skill  in   drawing   implies 

proceeding  from  below   upward.     The  expertnessin  telegraphing,  or  than  ability 

hard-worked    and    over-burdened    who  to  play  cricket  implies  proficiency  on  the 

form  the  great  majority,  and  still  more  violin,     "  Surely."    rejoins   some   one, 

the   tncapables  perpetually  helped  who  "  facility  in  reading  opens  the  way  to 

are  ever  led  to  look  for  more  help,  are  political  knowledge."     Doubtless;    hut 

ready  supporters  of  schemes  which  prom-  will  the  way  be  followed  ?    Table-talk 

ise  them  this  or  the  other  benefit  by  proves  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  read 

State   agency,    and    ready  believers  of  what   amuses    them    or    interests  them 

those  who  tell  them  that  such  benefits  rather   than  what    instructs   them  ;  and 

can  be  given,  and  ought  to  be  given,  that  the  last  thing  they  read  is  something 

Theylisten  with  eager  faith  to  all  builders  which  tells  them  disagreeable  truths  or 

of    political    air-castles,    from    Oxford  dispels  groundless  hopes.     That  popular 

graduates  down  to  Irish  irreconcilables  ;  education  results  in  an  extensive  reading 
of   publications    which    foster   pleasant 
illusions  rather  than  of  those  which  insist 
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on  bard  realilie;,  is  beyond  question,  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  pressed  by 
Says  "  A  Mechanic,"  writing  in  the  I'all  Mr.  George  and  his  friends  with  avowed 
Mall  Gazette  of   December  3d,    1883  :    disregard  for  ihe  just  claims  of  existing 


nsLils   (he  desin 


owners,   and  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme 


-culture  insiils  ihe  desire    (or  many  going  more  than  half-way  to  State  com- 

inings  as  yet  quke  beyond  workingmen'B  reach  munism.      And   then    there   is   the   thor- 

....  in  the  (urious  competition   to  which  ough-going  Democratic  federation  of  Mr. 

Ji'L^«ih?r',n'^,L"n^;,?,?  nt™^  h^n.i:",hil  Hyndman  and  his  adherents.  We  are 
impossible  to  (he  poorer  classes  ;  hence  they  ,',  ,  ,,  _,  ,,  ,,  ,  .,  ,  , 
arc  disconienicd  w.th  things  as  they  are.  and  'old  by  them  that  the  handful  of  ma- 
the  more  educated  the  more  discontented,  rauders  who  now  hold  possession  [of  the 
Hence.  100.  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Morris  are  land]  have  and  can  have  no  right  save 
regarded  as  true  prophets  by  many  of  us."  ^^^^^  fo^^e  against  the  tens  of  millions 
And  that  Ihe  connection  of  cause  and  ef-  '^'^^^  'hey  wrong."  They  exclaim 
feet  here  alleged  is  a  real  one.  we  may  sec  against  '  the  shareholders  who  have  been 
clearly  enough  in  the  present"  stale  of  allowed  to  lay  hands  upon  (!)  our  great 
Germany  railway  communications.  They  con- 
Being  possessed  of  electoral  power,  as  ^^^^  "  above  all,  the  active  capitalist 
arenowthemassofthosewhoarethusled  "^'ass,  the  loan-mongers,  the  farmers,  the 
to  nurture  sanguine  anticipations  of  bene-  mme-explolters,  ihe  contractors,  the 
fits  lo  be  obtained  by  social  reorganiza-  middle-men,  ihefactory-lords-ihese,  the 
tion,  it  results  that  whoever  seeks  their  "lodernslave-dnvers  who  exact  '  more 
votes  must  at  least  refrain  from  expos-  and  >«  more  surplus  value  out  of  the 
ing  their  mistaken  beliefs,  even  if  he  does  wage-slaves  whom  they  employ."  And 
not  yield  to  Ihe  temptation  to  express  ">ey  thmk  it  *'  high  time'  that  trade 
agreement  with  them.  Every  candidate  should  be  "  removed  from  the  control  of 
for  Parliament  is  prompted  to  propose  individual  greed. 

or  support  sdme  new  piece  of  ad  captan-  ^'  remains  to  point  out  that  the  ten- 

dum  legislation.     Nay,  even  the   chiefs  denotes   thus    variously    displayed,    are 

of  parties,  these  anxious  to  retain  office  being  strengthened  by  press  advocacy, 

and  those  to  wrest  it  from  them,  sever-  daily    more    pronounced.      Journalisls, 

ally  aim  to  get  adherents  by  outbidding  always  chary  of  saying  that  which  is  dis- 

one  another.     Each  seeks  popularity  by  tasteful  to  their  readers,    are    some   of 

promising  more  than  his  opponent  has  t^ern  going  with  the  stream  and  adding 

promised,  as  we  have  lately  seen.     And  '^    its   /orce.      Legislative     meddlings 

then,  as  divisions  in  Parliament  show  us.  ''"ch  "hey  would  once  have  condemned 

the  traditional  loyalty  to  leaders  over-  they  now  pass  m  silence,  if  they  do  not 

rides  questions  concerning  the  intrinsic  advocate    them  ;     and    they    speak    of 

propriety  of  proposed  measures.      Rep-  laissex-fatre    as    an    exploded    doctrine, 

resentatives  are  unconscientious  enough  "  People  are  no  longer  frightened  at  the 

to  vote  for  Bills  which  they  regard  as  es-  thouRht  of  socialism,      is  the  statement 

sentially   wrong   in    principle,    because  ""ich  meets  us  one  day.     On  another 

party-needs  and  regard  for  the  next  elec-  day,  a  town  which  does  not  adopt  the 

tion    demand   it.     And   thus    a  vicious  ^^^^  Libraries  Act  is  sneered  at  as  being 

policy  is  strengthened  even  by  those  who  alarmed   by    a  measure  so  moderately 

see  its  viciousness  communistic.     And    then,    along    with 

Meanwhile  there  goes  on  out-of-doors  editorial   assertions  that   this  economic 

an  active  propaganda  to  which  all  these  evolution    is    coming  and  must   be  ac- 

influences    are    ancillary.     Communistic  cepted,  there  is  prominence  given  to  the 

theories,   partially  indorsed  by  one  Act  contributions  of  ils   advocates.     Mean- 

of  Parliament  after  another,  and  tacitly  while  those  who  regard  the  recent  course 

it  not  avowedly  favored   by  numerous  o'  legislation  as  disastrous,  and  see  that 

public  men  seeking  supporters,  are  being  "*  f^'^^e  course  is  likely  to  be  still  more 

advocated  more  and  more  vociferously  disastrous,   are  being  reduced  to  silence 

under  one   or  other  form   by  popular  ^y  the  belief  that  it  is  useless  to  reason 

leaders,  and  urged  on  by  organized  sod-  ""h  peop'e  m  a  state  of  political  intoxi- 

eties.     There  is  the  movement  for  land-    nation. 

nationalizationwhich,  aiming  at  a  system  •  "Sociarisni  made     PUin."    Reeves,  185 

of  land-tenure  equitable  in  the  abstract,     '--—'■ 
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See  then  the  many  concurrent  causes  by  Act  of  Parliament,  joined  with  the  nu- 

vhich  threaten  continually  to  accelerate  merous  others  presently  to  be  made,  wiU 

the  transformation  now  going  on.    There  by  and  by  be  all  mer(;ed  in  State-Social- 

is  that  spread  of  regulation  caused  by  fol-  ism — swallowed  in  the  vast  wave  which 

lowing  precedents,    which   become  the  they  have  little  by  little  raised, 
more  authoritative  the  further  the  policy 

is  carried.  There  is  that  increasing  need  "  But  why  is  this  change  described  as 
for  administrative  compvlsions  and  re-  'the  coming  slavery'?"  is  a  question 
straints  which  results  from  the  unEore-  which  many  will  ask.  The  reply  is 
seen  evils  and  shortcomings  of  preced-  simple.  All  socialism  involves  slavery, 
ing  compulsions  and  restraints.  More-  What  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a 
over,  every  additional  State  interference  slave?  We  .primarily  think  of  him  as 
strengthens  the  tacit  assumption  that  it  one  who  is  owned  by^  another.  To  be 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  deal  with  all  more  than  nominal,  however,  ihe  owner- 
evil  and  secure  all  benefits.  Increasing  ship  must  be  shown  by  control  of  the 
power  of  a  growing  administrative  organ-  slave's  actions — a  control  which  is  hab- 
ization  is  accompanied  by  decreasing  itually  for  the  benefit  of  the  controller, 
power  of  the  rest  of  the  society  to  resist  its  That  which  fundamentally  distinguishes 
further  growth  and  coniro!.  'The  multi-  the  slave  is  that  he  labors  under  coercion 
plication  of  careersopened  by  a  develop-  to  satisfy  another's  desires.  The  rela- 
mg  bureaucracy,  tempts  members  of  the  tion  admits  of  sundry  gradations.  Re- 
classes  regulated  by  it  to  favor  itsexten-  membering  that  originally  the  slave  is  a 
sion,  as  adding  to  the  chances  of  safe  prisoner  whose  life  is  at  the  mercy  of 
and  respectable  places  for  their  rela-  his  captor,  it  suffices  here  to  note  that 
tives.  The  people  at  large,  led  to  look  there  is  a  harsh  form  of  slavery  in  which, 
on  benefits  received  through  public  agen-  treated  as  an  animal,  he  has  to  expend 
cies  as  gratis  benefits,  have  their  hopes  his  entire  effort  for  his  owner's  advan- 
continually  excited  by  the  prospects  of  tage.  Under  a  system  less  harsh,  though 
more.  A  spreading  education,  further-  occupied  chiefly  in  working  for  his 
ing  the  diffusion  of  pleasing  errors  rather  owner,  he  is  allowed  a  short  time  in 
than  of  stern  truths,  renders  such  hopes  which  to  work  for  himself,  and  some 
both  stronger  and  more  general.  Worse  ground  on  which  to  grow  extra  food, 
still,  such  hopes  are  ministered  to  by  A  further  amelioration  gives  him  power 
candidates  for  public  choice  to  jiugment  -  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  plot  and  keep 
their  chances  of  success  ;  and  leading  the  proceeds.  Then  we  come  to  the 
statesmen,  in  putsuit  of  party  ends,  bid  still  more  moderated  form  which  cora- 
for  popular  favor  oy  countenancing  them,  monly  arises  where,  having  been  a  free 
Getting  repeated  justifications  from  new  man  working  on  his  own  land,  conquest 
laws  harmonizing  with  their  doctrines,  turns  him  into  what  we  distinguish  as  a 
political  enthusiasts  and  unwise  philan-  serf  ;  and  he  has  to  give  to  his  owner 
thropistspush  theiragitalions  with  grow-  each  year  a  fixed  amount  of  labor  or 
ing  confidence  and  success.  Journal-  produce,  or  both  :  retaining  the  rest 
ism,  ever  responsive  to  popular  opinion,  himself.  Finally,  in  some  cases,  as  in 
daily  strengthens  it  by  giving  it  voice  ;  Russia  until  recently,  he  is  allowed  to 
white  counter  opinion,  more  and  more  leave  his  owner's  estate  and  work  or 
discouraged,  finds  little  utterance.  trade  for  himself  elsewhere,  under  the 

Thus  influences  of  various  kinds  con-  condition  that  he  shall  pay  an  annual 

spire  to  increase  corporate  action   and  sum.     What  is  it  which,  in  these  cases, 

decrease    individual    action,    and    the  leads  us  to  qualify  our  conception  of 

change  is  being  on  all  sides  aided  by  the  slavery    as    more  or  less   severe? 

schemers,  each  of  whom  thinks  only  of  Evidently  the  greater  or  smaller  extent 

his  pet  project  and  not  at  all  of  the  gen-  to  which  effort  is  compulsory  expended 

eral    re-organization    which   his,   joined  for  the  benefit  of  another  instead  of  for 

with  others  such,  are  working  out.     It  self-benefit.     If  all  the  slave's  labor  is 

is  said  that  the  French  Revolution  de-  for  his  owner  the  slavery  is  heavy,  and  if 

vouted  its  own  children.    Here  an  anal-  but  little  it  is  light.     Take  now  a  further 

ogous  catastrophe  seems  not  unlikely,  step.     Suppose  an  owner  dies  and  his 

The  numerous  socialistic  changes  made  estate  with  its  slaves  comes  jnto  the 
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hands  of  trustees,  or  suppose  the  estate 
and  everything  on  it  to  be  bought  by  a. 
company  ;  is  the  condition  of  the  slave 
any  the  better  if  the  amount  of  his  com- 
pulsory labor  remains  the  same  ?  Sup- 
pose that  for  a  company  we  substitute  the 
community  ;  docs  it  make  any  difference 
to  the  slave  if  the  time  he  has  to  work 
for  others  is  as  great,  and  the  time  left 
for  himself  is  as  small,  as  before  f  The 
essential  question  is — How  much  is  he 
compelled  to  labor  for  other  benefit  than 
his  own,  and  how  murJi  he  can  labor  for 
his  own  benefit  ?  The  degree  of  his 
slavery  varies  according  to  the  ratio  be- 
tween that  which  he  is  forced  to  yield 
up  and  that  which  he  is  allowed  to  re- 
tain ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  his 
master  is  a  single  person  or  a  society. 
If,  without  option,  he  has  to  labor  for 
the  society  and  receives  from  the  general 
stock  such  portion  as  the  society  awards 
him,  he  becomes  a  slave  to  the  society. 
Socialistic  arrangements  necessitate  an 
enslavement  of  this  kind  ;  and  toward 
such  an  enslavement  many  recent  mea- 
sures, and  still  more  the  measures  advo- 
cated, are  carrying  us.  Let  us  observe, 
first,  their  proximate  effects,  and  then 
their  ultimate  effects. 

The  policy  initiated  by  (he  Industrial 
Dwellings  Acts  admits  of  development, 
and  will  develop  When  municipal  bodies 
turn  house-builders,  Ihey  inevitably  low- 
'  er  the  values  of  houses  otherwise  built, 
and  check  the  supply  of  more.  Every 
dictation  respecting  modes  of  building 
and  conveniences  to  be  provided  dimin- 
ishes the  builder's  profit,  and  prompts 
him  to  use  his  capital  where  the  profit  is 
not  thus  diminished-  So,  too,  the 
owner,  already  finding  that  small  houses 
entail  much  labor  and  many  losses, 
already  subject  to  troubles  of  inspection 
and  interference,  and  to  consequent 
costs,  and  having  his  property  daily  ren- 
dered a  more  undesirable  investment,  is 
prompted  to  sell  ;  and  as  buyers  are  for 
like  reasons  deterred,  he  has  to  sell  at  a 
loss.  And  now  these  still-multiplying 
regulations,  ending,  it  may  be,  as  Lord 
Grey  proposes,  in  one  requiring  the 
owner  to  maintain  Ihe  salubrity  of  his 
houses  by  evicting  dirty  tenants,  and 
thus  adding  to  his  other  responsibilities 
that  of  inspector  of  nuisances,  must  fur- 
ther prompt  sales  and  further  deter  pur- 
chasers— so  necessitating  greater  depre- 
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ciation.  What  must  happen  ?  The 
multiplication  of  houses,  and  especially 
small  houses,  being  increasingly  checked, 
there  must  come  an  increasing  demand 
upon  the  local  authority  to  make  up  for 
the  deficient  supply.  More  and  more 
the  municipal  or  kindred  body  will  have 
to  build  houses,  or  to  purchase  houses 
rendered  unsalable  to  private  persons 
in  the  way  shown  :  houses  which,  great- 
ly lowered  in  value  as  they  niusl  be- 
come, it  will,  in  many  cases,  pay  to 
buy  rather  than  to  build  new  ones. 
Nay,  this  process  must  work  in  a  dou- 
ble way  ;  since  every  entailed  increase 
of  local  laxation  still  further  depre- 
ciates property.*  And  then,  when  in 
towns  this  process  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  make  the  local  authority  the  chief 
owner  of  houses,  there  will  be  a  good 
precedent  for  publicly  providing  houses 
for  the  rural  population,  as  proposed  in 
the  Radical  programme,!  and  as  urged 
by  the  democratic  Federation,  which 
insists  on  "  the  compulsory  construction 
of  healthy  artisans'  and  agricultural 
laborers'  dwellings  in  proportion  to  the 
population."  Manifesllv,  the  tendency 
of  that  which  has  been  done,  is  being 
done,  and  is  presently  to  be  done,  is  to 
approach  the  socialistic  ideal  in  which 
the  community  is  sole  house-proprietor. 
Such,  too,  must  be  the  effect  of  the 
daily  growing  policy  on  the  tenure  and 
utilization  of  the  land.  More  numerous 
public  benefits,  to  be  achieved  by  more 
numerous  public  agencies,  at  the  cost  of 
augmented  public  burdens,  must  increas- 
ingly deduct  from  the  returns  on  land  ; 


*  If  any  one  ihinlcs  sucti  fears  are  groundless 
let  him  coniemplaie  the  fact  that  from  1867-8 
10  i83o-t,  our  annual  local  expenditure  for  the 
United  Kingdom  has  gruwn  from  ^£'36, 132.834 
lo  ^£63.376.183  ;  and  Ihui  during  Ihe  same  13 
years  the  municipal  expenditure  in  England  and 
Wales  alone,  haa  gruivn  from  13  millions  to  30 
millions  a  year  ',  How  the  increase  of  public 
burdens  will  join  with  other  causes  in  bringing 
about  public  oirnership,  is  shown  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr,  W.  Ralhbooe,  M.P.,  to  which 
my  atleotion  has  been  drann  since  the  above 
paragraph  was  in  type.  He  says,  "  within  my 
own  experience,  local  laxation  in  New  York  has 
risen  from  121.  6./.  per  cent  10  £2  lis.  bd.  per 
cent  on  ihe  capital  of  its  citizens — a  charge  which 
would  more  than  absorb  the  whole  income  of 
an  average  English  landlord." — Ninelienth 
Cmtury,  February,  1883. 

f  Forlmg/illy  Rmit'M,   November,   1883,  pp. 
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until,  as  the  depreciation  in  value  be- 
comes greater  and  greater,  the  resistance 
to  change  of  tenure  becomes  less  and 
Jess.  Already,  as  every  one  knows, 
there  is  in  many  places  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining lenants,  even  at  greatly  reduced 
rents  ;  and  land  of  inferior  fertility  in 
some  cases  lies  idle,  or  when  farmed  by 
the  owner  is  often  farmed  at  a  loss. 
Cleatly  the  margin  of  profit  on  capital 
invested  in  land  is  not  such  that  taxes, 
local  and  general,  can  be  greatly  raised 
to  support  extended  public  administra- 
tions! without  an  absorption  of  it  which 
will  prompt  owners  to  sell,  and  make 
the  best  of  what  reduced  price  they  can 
get  by  etiiigraling  and  buying  land  rot 
subject  to  heavy  burdens  ;  as,  indeed, 
some  are  now  doing.  This  process, 
carried  far,  must  have  the  result  of 
throwing  inferior  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  after  which  there  will  be  raised 
more  generally  the  demand  made  by  Mr. 
Arch,  who,  addressing  the  Radical  As- 
sociation of  Brighton  lately,  und  con- 
tending that  existing  landlords  do  not 
make  their  land  adequately  productive 
for  the  public  benefit,  said  "  he  should 
like  the  present  Government  to  pass  a 
Compulsory  Cultivation  Bill  :"  an  ap- 
plauded proposal  which  he  justified  by 
mstancing  compulsory  vaccination  (thus 
illustrating  the  influence  of  precedent). 
And  this  demand  will  be  pressed,  not 
only  by  the  need  for  making  the  land 
productive,  but  also  by  the  need  for  em- 
ploying the  rural  population.  After  the 
Government  has  extended  the  practice 
of  hirmg  the  unemployed  to  work  on 
deserted  lands,  or  lands  acquired  at 
nominal  prices,  there  will  be  leached  a 
stage  whence  there  is  but  a  small  further 
step  to  that  arrangement  which,  in  the 
programme  of  the  Democratic  Federa- 
tion, is  to  follow  nationalizaiion  of 
the  land — the  "  organization  of  agricult- 
ural and  industrial  armies  under  State 
control  on  co-operative  principles." 

If  any  one  doubts  that  such  a  revolu- 
tion may  be  so  reached,  facts  may  be 
cited  to  show  its  likelihood.  In  Gaul, 
during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, "  so  numerous  were  the  receivers 
in  comparison  with  the  payers,  and  so 
enormous  the  weight  of  taxation,  that 
the  laborer  broke  down,  the  plains  be- 
came deserts,  and  woods  grew  where  the 


JtiDe, 

plough  had  been."*  In  like  manner, 
when  the  French  Revolution  was  ap- 
proaching, the  public  burdens  had  bie- 
come  such  that  many  farms  remained  un- 
cultivated and  many  were  deserted  :  one 
quarter  of  the  soil  was  absolutely  lyitig 
waste  ;  and  in  some  provinces  one  half 
was  in  heath. f  Nor  have  we  been  with- 
out incidents  of  a  kindred  nature  at 
home.  Besides  the  facts  that  under  the 
old  Poor-Law  the  rates  had  in  some 
parishes  risen  to  half  the  rental,  and  that 
in  vaiious  places  (aims  were  lying  uncul- 
tivated, there  is  the  fact  that  in  one  case 
the  rates  had  absoibed  the  whole  pio- 
ceeds  of  the  soil. 

At  Cholcsbury.  in  Buckingtiamshire,  in  183a, 
the  poor-rate  "  suddenly  ceased  in  consequence 
o!  the  impossitjility  10  continue  its  colleciion, 
the  landlords  havini;  given  up  their  rents,  lt\c 
farmers  their  tenancies,  and  the  clergyman  his 
Rtebe  and  his  lilhes.  The  ctergymbn,  Mr, 
Jeston.  stales  that  in  Oc(ot>er,  1632,  the  paiish 
officers  threw  up  their  tjookj,  and  ihc  poor  as- 
sembled in  a  body  before  his  door  while  he 
was  in  bed,  asking  for  advice  and  food.  Pan- 
ly  from  his  own  small  means,  parity  from  the 
chanty  of  neighbors,  and  partly  by  races  in 
aid,  imposed  on  the  neighboiinjt  parishes,  ihey 
were  for  some  time  supported.'  't 

The  Commissioners  add  that  "  the  be- 
nevolent rector  recommends  that  the 
whole  of  the  land  should  be  divided 
among  the  able-bodied  paupers  :"  hop- 
ing that  after'help  afforded  for  two  )  ears 
they  might  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. These  facts,  giving  color  to  the 
prophecy  made  in  Parliament  that  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  Poor-Law  for  another 
thirty  yeais  would  throw  the  land  out  of 
cultivation,  cleatly  show  that  increase 
of  public  burdens  may  end  in  forced  cul- 
tivation under  public  control. 

Then,  again,  comes  State-owneiship 
of  railways.  Already  this  exists  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  Continent.  Already 
we  have  had  here  a  few  years  ago  loud 
advocacy  of  it.  And  now  the  cry, 
which  was  raised  by  sundry  politiciai:s 
and  publicists,  is  taken  up  afresh  by  the 
Democratic  Federation,  which  proposes' 
"  Stale-appropriation  of  railways,   with 

•  "  Lactant."     De  M.  Persecut,  cc.  7.  23. 

+  Taine,  '■  L'Ancien  Rfigime,"  pp.  337-8  (in 
the  English  Translation). 

i  "Report  o(  Commissioners  for  Inquiry 
into  the  Administration  and  Practical  Opera- 
tion oi  the  Poor  Laws,"  p.  37.  February  20th, 
1834. 
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or  without  compensalion."  Evidently, 
pressure  from  above  joined  by  pressure 
from  below,  is  likely  to  effect  this  change 
dictated  by  the  policy  everywhere 
spreading  ;  and  with  it  must  come  many 
attendant  changes.  For  railway-pro- 
prietors, at  first  owners  and  workers  of 
railways  only,  have  become  masters  of 
numerous  businesses  directly  or  indi- 
recllyconnectedwilh  railways  ;  andthese 
will  have  to  be  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment when  the  railways  are  purchased. 
Already  exclusive  carrier  of  leiiers,  ex- 
clusive transmitter  of  telegrams,  and  on 
(he  way  to  become  exclusive  carrier  of 
parcels,  the  Stale  will  not  only  be  exclu- 
sive carrier  of  passengers,  goods,  and 
minerals,  but  will  add  to  its  present  vari- 
ous trades  many  other  trades.  Even 
now,  besides  erecting  its  naval  and  mili- 
tary establishments  and  building  harbors, 
docks,  breakwaters,  etc.,  it  does  the 
woik  of  ship-builder,  cannon -founder, 
small-arms  maker,  manufacturer  of  am- 
munition, army  clothier  and  boot-maker  ; 
and  when  the  railways  have  been  appro- 
priated "  with  or  without  compensa- 
tion," as  the  Democratic  Federationista 
say,  it  will  have  to  become  locomotive 
engine- builder,  carriage-maker,  tarpaulin 
and  grease  manufacturer,  passenger  ves- 
sel owner,  coat-miner,  stone-quariier, 
omnibus  propiietor,  etc.  Meanwhile  its 
local  lieutenants  the  municipal  govern- 
ments, already  in  many  places  suppliers 
of  water,  gas-makets,  owners  and 
woikers  of  tramways,  propiietors  of 
baths,  will  doubtless  have  undertaken 
various  other  businesses.  And  when 
the  State,  directly  or  by  proxy,  has  thus 
come  into  possession  of,  or  has  eslab- 
liahed,  numerous  concerns  for  wholesale 
production  and  for  wholcEale  distribu- 
tion, there  will  be  good  precedents  for  ex- 
tending its  function  to  retail  distribution: 
following  such  an  example,  say,  as  is 
offered  by  the  French  Government, 
which  has  long  been  a  retail  tobacconist. 
Evidently  then,  the  change's  made,  the 
changes  in  progress,  and  the  changes 
urged,  are  carrying  us  not  only  toward 
State  ownership  of  land  and  dwellings 
and  means  of  communication,  all  to  be 
administered  and  worked  by  State- 
agents,  but  toward  State-usurpation  of  all 
industries  ;  the  private  forms  of  which, 
disadvantaged  more  and  more  in  com- 
petition   with    the    State,     which     can 
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arrange  everything  for  its  e 

ence,   will   more  and  more  die  away  ; 

just  as  many  voluntary  schools  have,  in 

presence  of  Board -schools.     And  so  will 

be  brought  about  the  desired  ideal  of  the 

socialists. 

And  now  when  there  has  been  reached 

this  desired  ideal,  which  "  practical" 
politicians  are  helping  socialists  to 
reach,  and  which  is  so  tempting  on  that 
blight  side  which  socialists  contemplate, 
what  must  be  the  accompanying  shady 
side  which  they  do  not  contemplate  ?  It 
is  a  [matter  of  common  remark,  often 
made  when  a  marriage  is  impending,  that 
those  possessed  by  strong  hopes  habitu- 
ally dwell  on  the  promised  pleasures 
and  think  nothing  of  the  accompanying 
pains.  A  further  exemplification  of  this 
truth  is  supplied  by  these  political  en- 
thusiasts and  fanatical  revolutionists. 
Impressed  with  the  miseries  existing  un- 
der our  present  social  arrangements,  and 
not  regarding  these  miseries  as  caused 
by  the  ill-working  of  a  human  nature  but 
partially  adapted  to  the  social  state, 
they  imagine  them  lo  be  forthwith  cura- 
ble by  this  or  that  re-arrangement.  Yet, 
even  did  their  plans  succeed  it  could  only 
be  by  substituting  one  kind  of  evil  for  an- 
other. A  little  deliberate  thought  would 
show  that  under  their  proposed  arrange- 
ments their  liberties  must  be  surrendered 
in  proportion  as  Iheir  material  welfares 
were  cared  for. 

For  no  form  of  co-operation,  small 
or  great,  can  be  carried  on  without 
regulation,  and  an  implied  submission 
to  the  regulating  agencies.  Even  one 
of  their  own  organizations  for  effecting 
social  changes  yields  the  proof.  It  is 
compelled  to  have  its  councils,  its  local 
and  general  offices,  its  authoritative 
leaders,  who  must  be  obeyed  under  pen- 
alty of  confusion  and  failure.  And  the 
experience  of  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  advocacy  of  a  new  social  order  un- 
der the  paternal  control  of  a  Govern- 
ment, shows  that  even  in  private  volun- 
tarily-formed societies  the  power  of  the 
regulative  organization  becomes  great,  if 
not  irresistible  ;  often,  indeed,  causing 
grumbling  and  restiv«ness  among  those 
controlled.  Trades  Unions,  which  carry 
on  a  kind  of  industrial  war  in  defence  of 
workers'  interests  versus  employers'  in- 
terests, find  that  suboidinalion  almost 
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military  in  its  slnc<nesB  is  needful  to  se-  shogld  be  carried  on  by  "  agricullural 

cure  efficient  action  ;  for  divided  coun-  and  industrial  armies  under  State  con- 

ciis  prove  fatal  to  success-     And  even  trol  :"  apparently  not  remembering  that 

in   bodies  of  co-operators,    formed    for  armies  pre-suppose  grades  of  ofticeis,  by 

carrying  on  manufacturing  or  distribu-  whom  obedience  would  have  to  be  in- 

ting  businesses,  and  not  needing  that  sisledupon,  sinceotherniseneitheroidcT 

obedience  to  leaders  which  is  required  nor  efficient  work  could  be  insured.     So 

wherelheaimsareofCensiveordefensive,  that  each  would  stand  toward  the  gov- 

it  is  still  found  that  the  administrative  erning  agency  in   the  relation   of  slave 

agency  acquires  so  great  a  power  (hat  to  master. 

there  aiise  complaints  about  "the  "  But  the  governing  agency  would  be 
tyranny  of  organization,"  Judge  then  a  master  which  he  and  others  made  and 
what  must  happen  when,  instead  of  com-  kept  constantly  in  check,  and  one  which 
binations  small,  local  and  voluntary,  to  therefore  would  not  control  him  or 
which  men  may  belong  or  not  as  they  others  more  than  was  needful  for  the 
please.'we  have  a  national  combination  benefit  of  each  and  all." 
in  which  each  citizen  finds  himself  in-  To  which  reply  the  first  rejoinder  is 
corporated,  and  from  which  he  cannot  that,  even  if  so,  each  member  of  the 
separate  himself  without  leaving  (he  community  as  an  individual  would  be  a 
country.  Judge  what  must  under  such  slave  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
conditions  become  the  power  of  a  gradu-  Such  a  relation  has  habitually  existed  in 
ated  and  centralized  officialism,  holding  militant  communities,  even  under  quasi- 
in  its  hands  the  resources  of  the  com-  popular  forms  of  government.  In  an- 
muoily,  and  having  behind  it  whatever  cient  Greece  the  accepted  principle  was 
amount  offeree  it  finds  requisite  to  carry  (bat  (he  citizen  belonged  neither  to  him- 
out  its  decrees  and  maintain  what  it  calls  self  nor  to  his  family,  but  belonged  to 
order.  Well  may  a  Prince  Bismarck  his  city — the  city  being  with  the  Greek 
display  leanings  toward  State  social-  equivalent  to  the  community.  And  this 
ism.  And  then  after  recognizing,  as  doctrine,  proper  to  a  state  of  constant 
they  must  if  they  think  out  iheir  scheme,  warfare,  is  a  doctrine  which  socialism 
the  power  possessed  by  the  regulative  unawares  reintroduces  into  a  stale  in- 
agency  in  the  new  social  system  so  tended  to  be  purely  industrial.  The 
temptingly  pictured,  let  its- advocates  services  of  each  will  belong  (o  the  aggre- 
ask  themselves  to  what  end  this  power  gate  of  all ;  and  for  these  services,  such 
must  be  used.  Not  dwelling  exclusive-  returns  will  be  given  as  the  authorities 
ly,  as  they  habitually  do,  on  the  mate-  think  proper.  So  that  even  if  the  ad- 
rial  well-being  and  the  mental  gratifica-  ministration  is  of  the  beneficent  kind 
tions  to  be  provided  for  them  by  a  be-  intended  to  be  secured,  slavery,  how- 
neficent  administration,  let  them  dwell  ever  miid  must  be  the  outcome  of  the 
a  litDe    on  the  price  to  be  paid.     The  arrangement. 

officials  cannot  create  the  needful  sup-  A  second  rejoinder  is  that  the  admin- 
plies  ;  Ihey  can  but  distribute  among  islralion  will  presently  become  not  of 
individuals  that  which  the  individuals  the  intended  kind,  and  that  the  slavery 
have  joined  to  produce.  If  the  public  will  not  be  mild.  The  socialist  specu- 
agency  is  required  to  provide  for  them,  lation  is  vitiated  by  an  assumption  like 
it  must  reciprocally  icquire  them  to  that  which  vitiates  the  speculations  of 
furnish  the  means.  There  cannot  be,  the  "practical"  politician.  It  is  as- 
as  under  our  existing  system,  agreement  sumed  that  officialism  will  work  as  It  is 
between  employer  and  employed— this  intended  to  work,  which  it  never  does. 
the  scheme  excludes.  There  must  in  The  machinery  of  Communism,  like 
place  of  it  be  command  by  local  authori-  existing  social  machinery,  has  to  be 
ties  over  workers,  and  acceptance  by  the  framed  out  of  existing  human  nature; 
workers  of  that  which  the  authorities  and  the  defects  of  existing  human  nature 
assign  to  them.  And  this,  indeed,  is  will  generate  in  the  one  the  same  evils 
the  arrangement  distinctly,  but  as  it  as  In  the  other.  The  love  of  power,  the 
would  seem  inadvertently,  pointed  to  by  selfishness,  the  injustice,  the  untruthful- 
ihe  members  of  the  Democratic  Federa-  ness,  which  often  in  comparatively  short 
tion.     For  they  propose  that  pioductioo  times    bring    private   organ-salions  ito 
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disaster,  will  inevitably,  where  Ihetr  which  would  always  be  one  idenlified 
elfecis  accumulate  from  generation  to  with  their  own  supremacy.  It  would 
grneialion,  work  evils  Tar  greater  and  need  but  a  war  with  an  adjacent  society, 
lessiemediable  ;  since  vast  and  complex  or  some  internal  discontent  demanding 
and  possessed  of  all  the  resources,  the  forcible  suppression,  to  at  once  trans- 
administrative  orKanizaiion  once  devel-  form  a  socialistic  administration  into  a 
oped  and  consolidated  must  become  grinding  tyranny  like  that  of  ancient 
irresistible.  And  if  there  needs  proof  Peru  ;  under  which  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
Ihat  the  periodic  exercise  of  electoral  pie,  controlled  by  grades  of  officials,  and 
power  would  fail  to  prevent  this,  it  leading  lives  that  were  inspected  out-of- 
suffices  to  instance  the  French  Govern-  doors  and  in-doors,  labored  for  the  sup* 
mcnt,  which,  purely  popular  in  origin,  poit  of  the  organization  which  regulated 
and  subject  from  time  10  lime  to  popu-  them,  and  were  left  with  but  a  bare  sub- 
lar  judgment,  nevertheless  tramples  on  sisience  for  themselves.  Ai)d  then 
the  freedom  of  citizens  to  an  extent  would  be  completely  revived,  under  a 
which  the  English  delegates  to  the  tate  different  form,  that  rigime  of  status- 
Trades  Unions  Congress  say  "is  a  that  sj stem  of  compulsory  co-operation, 
disgrace  to,  and  an  anomaly  in,  a  Re-  the  decaying  tradition  of  which  is  rep- 
publican  nation."  resented  by  the  old  Toryism  and  toward 
The  final  result  would  be  ft  revival  of  which  the  new  Toryism  is  carrying  us 
despotism.     A  disciplined  army  of  civil  back. 

officials,  like  an  arm^  of  military  offi-  "  But  we  shall  be  on  our  guard  against 
cials,  gives  supreme  power  to  its  head — a  all  that — we  shall  take  precautions 
power  which  has  often  led  to  usurpation,  to  ward  off  such  disasters,"  will  doubt- 
as  in  mediasval  Europe  and  still  more  in  less  say  the  enthusiasts.  Be  they 
Japan — nay,  has  thus  so  led  among  our  "practical"  politicians  with  Iheir  new 
neighbors,  within  our  own  times.  The  regulative  measures,  or  communists  with 
recent  confessions  of  M-  dc  Maupas  their  schemes  for  re-organizing  labor, 
have  shown  how  readily  a  constitutional  the  answer  is  ever  the  same  :  "  It  is 
head,  elected  and  trusted  by  the  whole  true  that  plans  of  kindred  nature  have, 
people,  may,  with  tht  aid  of  a  few  un-  from  unforeseen  causes  and  adverse  acci- 
scrupulous  confederates,  paralyze  the  dents,  or  the  misdeeds  of  those  con- 
representative  body  and  make  himself  cerned,  been  brought  to  failure  ;  but  this 
autocrat.  That  those  who  rose  to  pow-  time  we  shall  profit  by  past  experiences 
erin  a  socialistic  organization  would  not  and  succeed,"  There  seems  no  getting 
scruple  to  carry  out  their  aims  at  all  people  to  accept  the  truth,  which  never- 
costs,  we  have  good  reason  for  conclud'  theless  is  conspicuous  enough,  that  the 
ing.  When  we  find  that  shareholders  welfare  of  a  society  and  the  justice  of  its 
who,  sometimes  gaining  but  often  los-  arrangements  are  at  bottom  dependent 
ing,  have  made  that  rail  way -system  by  on  the  characters  of  its  members  ;  and 
which  national  prosperity  has  been  so  that  improvement  in  neiiher  can  take 
greatly  increased,  are  spoken  of  by  the  place  without  that  improvement  in  char- 
council  of  the  Democratic  Federation  as  acter  which  results  from  carrying  on 
having  "laid  hands"  on  the  means  of  peaceful  industry  under  the  resiiaints 
communication,  we  may  infer  that  those  imposed  by  an  orderly  social  life.  The 
who  directed  a  socialistic  administration  belief,  not  only  of  the  socialists  but  also 
might  interpret  with  extreme  perversity  of  those  so-called  Liberals  who  are  dili- 
the  claims  of  individuals  and  classes  gently  preparing  the  way  for  them,  is 
under  their  control.  And  when,  fur-  that  by  due  skill  an  ill-working  human- 
ther,  we  find  members  of  this  same  ity  may  be  framed  into  well-working  in- 
councilurging  that  the  State  should  take  stitutions.  It  is  a  delusion.  The  de- 
posscssion  of  the  railways,  "  with  or  with-  feciive  natures  of  citizens  will  show 
out  compensation"  we  may  suspect  that  themselves  in  the  bad  acting  of  whatever 
the  heads  of  the  ideal  society  desired  social  structure  they  are  arranged  into, 
would  be  but  little  deterred  by  consider-  There  is  no  politicaj  alchemy  by  which 
ations  of  equity  from  pursuing  whatever  you  can  get  golden  conduct  out  of 
policy  they  thought  needful  :  a  policy  leaden  instincts-  — Contemporary  Review. 
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The  publication  of  the  lafe  Professor 
'  Maurice  s  biography,  twelve  years  after 
his  death,  naturally  awakens  many  rec- 
ollections in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  ;  but  it  is  not  my 
object  lo  add  any  further  reminiscences 
to  those  which  his  son,  Colonel  Mau- 
rice, has  here  gathered  together  with 
so  reverent  and  loving  a  hand  ;  and 
others,  especially  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies, 
have  spoken  far  better  of  his  teaching 
than  I  can  hope  to  do.  Many  doubtless 
of  his  critics,  and  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  various  schools  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal opponents,  will  write  of  him  in  the 
same  sneering  tone  to  which  we  were 
familiar  in  his  lifetime  ;  and  I  shall  offer 
no  refutation  of  such  criticisms.  To  my 
mind  he  stands  above  any  need  for 
counter  eulogies.  I  merely  wish  to  re- 
cord some  of  the  impressions  which  I 
received  from  his  personal  friendship 
and  from  the  study  of  his  works.  It  is 
a  poor  offering,  but  perhaps  he,  in  his 
kindness,  might  have  welcomed  it  as 
coming  from  an  old  pupil — 
"  Ut  caput  in  magnis  ubi  non  est  tangere  signis 
Poniiur  hie  imos  ante  corona  pedea." 

His  biography,  now  published,  has  a 
twofold  value.  It  shows  the  unity  of 
his  life  and  the  continuity  of  his  teach- 
ing. I  remember  years  ago  hearing 
him  in  one  of  his  lectures  quote  the 
lines  of  Wordsworth— 

"The  child  is  father  of  tlie  man  ; 
And  I  couM  nish  my  days.lo  be 
Bound  each  lo  each  by  natural  piety." 

Those  lines — which  were,  he  said,  "as 
beautiful  and  noble  a.  wish  as  a  poet 
could  utter" — were  eminently  true  of 
himself.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men 
who,  like  St.  Augustine  orBunyan,  have 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  at  some  special 
crisis  of  his  career.  To  the  last  he  re- 
tained "  the  young  lamb's  heart  among 
the  full-growu  flocks,"  and  the  aims 
and  feehngs  of  his  youth  were  taken  up 
and  matured  in  the  powers  of  his  man- 

*  "  The  Lite  of  Frederick  Etenison  Maurice," 
chiefly  lold  in  his  own  letters.  Edited  by  nis 
son,  Frederick  Maurice.  With  Portraits;  in 
2  vols.  (Mac  mil  Ian  &  Co.). 


hood.  He  was  one  of  the  few  of 
whom  Jeremy  Taylor  has  spoken,  of 
whom  the  grace  of  God  lakes  early 
hold,  and  reason  ajid  religion  run 
together  like  warp  anil  woof  to  frame 
the  web  of  an  exemplary  life.  But  fur- 
ther than  this,  his  biography  shows  that 
the  incidents  of  his  early  years,  the  sort 
of  unspoken  tragedy  vrhich  was  being 
enacted  in  his  father's  house,  the  daily 
spectacle  which  he  witnessed  of  a  deep 
religious  separation  between  loving  pa- 
rents and  loving  children,  contribute 
much  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  his 
mind  and  style. 

They  explain,  for  instance,  the  large- 
ness of  his  charitable  tolerance  and  the 
anxious  scrupulosity  of  his  invariable 
candor. 

Maurice  had  seen  from  childhood  the 
compatibility  of  a  holy  character  with  a 
defective  creed.  Some  of  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  and  lo 
whom  he  always  looked  with  the  deep- 
est gratitude  and  affection — especially 
among  the  Unitarians  —  held  views 
which  were  opposed  to  his  most  intense 
and  cherished  convictions.  This  was 
one  cause  of  his  chief  intellectual  char- 
acteristics. "  The  desire  for  unity," 
he  said  in  a  fragmentary  autobiography, 
-"  has  haunted  me  all  my  life  through  ; 
I  have  never  been  able  to  substitute  any 
desire  for  that,  or  lo  accept  any  of  the 
different  schemes  for  satisfying  it  which 
men  have  devised."  In  other  words, 
says  Colonel  Maurice,  "  the  great  wish 
in  the  boy's  heart  was  to  reconcile  those 
various  earnest  faiths  which  the  house- 
hold presented. "  As  an  undergraduate  at 
Trinity  College,  he  had  learnt  indirectly 
from  the  study  of  Plato  and  the  teaching 
of  Archdeacon  Hare  "  that  there  is  a 
way  out  of  party  opinions  which  is  not 
a  compromise  between  them,  but  which 
is  implied  in  both,  and  of  which  each  is 
bearing  witness."  Thisspirit  and  prin- 
ciple runs  through  all  his  writings,  and  he 
was  as  well  aware  of  its  unpopularity  as 
of  its  importance.  His  aim  always  was, 
not  to  give  cut  and  dried  opinions  on 
patty  questions,  and  least  of  all  to  ex- 
press them  in  epigrammatic  torms  which 
UiglizedfcyCrOOglC 
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could  be  used  as  elective  missiles  in  innate  truthfulness  and  chivalrous  gen- 
controversy,  but  to  set  free  his  own  mind  erosity — that  he  would  never  be  actuated 
and  those  of  his  fellow-men  from  the  by  the  "  eternal  spirit  of  the  populace," 
bias  of  unfair  prejudice.  He  would  not  which  leads  men  to  trample  savagely  on 
tumble  his  readers  into  a  stage-coach  the  persecuted,  a.nd  that  he  would  never 
which  would  ceiiainjy  not  take  ihem  on  be  conspicuous  in  any  "  clerical  statn- 
the  road  to  truth,  but  he  woujd  lend  pede."  He  was  quite  ready  to  "  alien- 
them  a  staff  and  lantern,  and  himself  set  ate  all  respectable  Church  people"  by 
forward  with  them  on  the  way.  It  was  opposing  the  Hampden  agitation.  He 
a  habit  of  his  mind  which  is  illustrated  stood  among  a  very  small  number  of  the 
in  his  "  Religions  of  the  World,"  in  his  clergy  in  (irmly  supporting  the  admis- 
"  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,"  sion  of  Jews  into  Parliament.  This  he 
and  in  multitudes  of  his  sermons,  to  did  on  the  ground,  which  to  most  per- 
search  invariably  for  the  positive  ele-  sons  would  still  be  unintelligible,  that 
ments  in  the  faith  and  opinions  of  every  he  acknowledged  Christ  as  the  root  of 
man,  and  to  avoid  the  mischievous  our  national  stability,  and  not  the  weak 
"negative"  elements  which  lay  in  their  declaration  that  He  is  so.  Against  the 
denunciations  of  others.  This  was  one  opinion  of  those  who  chieHy  woiked 
reason  why  several  of  his  works  were  with  him,  he  defended  the  retention  of 
written  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  I  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  the  ground,  lo 
have  heard  him  say  that  there  were  very  many  no  less  unintelligible,  that  it  gave 
few  books  in  the  woild — pre-eminent  the  true  conception  of  eternal  life  aa 
among  them  are  the  writings  of  Plato —  consisting  exclusively  in  the  knowledge 
which  adopt  this  "  maieutic"  or  "  ob-  of  God,  and  that  it  saved  us  from  judg- 
Stetric"  method  of  guiding  men  to  ing  others  by  J««/Vif  to.pronounce  upon 
truth,  by  a  fair  discussion  of  the  pre-  them  a  judgment  so  harsh  that  it  could 
mises  on  which  alone  it  can  De  based,  not  be  regarded  as  meant  for  any  indi- 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  day  vidual  offenders  except  ourselves.  His 
might  jet  [come  when  more  books  -of  desire  for  unity  sprang  out  of  that  love 
this  kind  should  be  written.  "  If  I,  of  truth  which  disunion  and  opinion- 
being  no  Samson,"  he  writes  to  his  ativeness  always  distort.  With  charac- 
wife,  "have  got  any  strength  at  all,  I  teristic  humility  he  tells  us  that  as  a 
will  tell  you,  being  no  Delilah,  where  child  he  had  the  same  temptations  to 
the  lock  is  on  which  it  depends  :  it  is  speak  and  act  falsely  as  other  children. 
simply  in  the  faith  that  the  truth  which  '*  I  daresay  I  yielded  lo  them  as  often. 
is  highest,  as  well  as  the  highest  faculty  But  I  do  think  there  was  in  me  a  love 
which  apprehends  it,  is  also  the  most  of  truth  which  has  kept  alive  in  me  ever 
universal.     I  certainly  find  very  few  who  since." 

see  this  as  clearly  as  I  wish  them  to  see  It  was  the  fusion  of  Maurice's  love  of 
it.  Some  form  of  intellectual  worship,  truth  with  his  yearnings  for  unity  which 
some  cxclusivcness  or  other,  mars  the  gave  to  his  writings  the  "obscurity" 
fulness  of  this  conviction.  Tilt  men  are  of  which  almost  all  but  his  immediate 
brought  to  it  somehow,  the  philosophy  disciples  complained.  In  reality  no 
of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church  can-  writer,  so  far  as  his  English  style  was 
not  even  be  approached  by  them  ;  both  concerned,  was  less  obscure.  His  sen- 
must  seem  to  them  foolishness. "  tences  were  often  too  long  :  but  I  do  not 
These  views  and  this  method  explain  think  that  it  is  ever  possible  to  mistake 
not  only  his  writings,  but  much  also  of  their  meaning,  or  to  doubt  as  to  the 
his  life.  They  give  the  reason  why  he  construction  which  can  alone  be  put 
was  an  object  of  hostility  to  all  party-  upon  them.  The  little  children  whom 
men,  upon  each  of  whom,  without  any  he  taught,  the  workingmen  to  whom  he 
distinction,  he  urged  fairness  towards  lectured,  the  poor  villagers  of  the 
one  another.  He  was  never  of  the  least  country  parishes  in  which  he  minister- 
use  to  the  heated  partisans  who  rushed  ed,  never, found  him  obscure  or  mysti- 
so  eagerly  to  pelt  some  unpopular  scape-  cal.  But  to  many  others,  to  persons  of 
goat  of  the  hour.  It  might  be  predict-  culture  and  to  violent  ecclesiastical  con- 
ed as  safely  of  him  as  of  Dean  Stanley  t rovers ialists,  he  seemed  to  speak  para- 
— a  man  unlike  him  in  everything  but  bles,  because  hehad  a  habit  ot-addiess-F 
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ing  them  inletrogalively  ralher  than  by 
assertion,  and  because  their  minds  were 
unreceptive  of  the  truths  which  he  de- 
sired to  jet  foith.  Men  look  to  their 
religious  guides  for  definite  propositions 
and  systematized  inferences,  set  forth  in 
clear  outline,  ralher  after  the  manner  of 
Fra  Angelico  than  after  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt.  But  Maurice  saw  truth  as 
Dante  saw  charity,  in  a  sunlike  centre 
of  light,  which  caused  the  outlines  of  all 
but  the  main'  features  to  be  in  dislin* 
guishable  in  the  surrounding  glory.* 
"  Daik  wilh  excess  of  light  her  skirls  appear- 
ed." 

If  a  man  can  see  only  one  fragment  of 
a  truth  and  one  side  of  a  question,  he 
may  feel  that  absolute  certainty  about 
every  disputable  point  which  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  many  minds  ;  but  if  he  de- 
sires to  be  scrupulously  fair,  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  views  which  are  forced  by  their  ad- 
herents into  the,  sharpest  contradiction 
are  often  in  reality  complementary  and 
supplementary  of  each  other.  Mau- 
rice's one  aim,  therefore,  was  to  per- 
suade men  not  to  plunge  into  mutual 
denunciations,  but  to  find  a  basis  for 
unity  in  things  essential,  and  to  assert 
modestly  and  tolerantly  the  special 
truths  which  they  severally  held. 
"  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  goes  nearer  to 
take  away  one's  senses  than  the  clatter 
of  tongues  when  you  feel  every  one  is 
wrong,  and  know  that  if  you  tried  to  set 
them  right  you  would  most  likely  go  as 
wrong  as  any.  It  would  not  be  so  if 
one  had  learnt  to  keep  Sabbath  days  in 
the  midst  of  the  world's  sin — but  that  is 
the  difficulty." 

Cognate  to  this  balance  and  resolute 
fairness  of  mind  was  his  determination 
to  take  all  tnen  at  their  best,  and  to 
judge  them  and  their  opinions  in  the 
most  favorable  light.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  one  text  lakes  more  power- 
ful hold  of  a  man's  mind  than  any 
other,  and  exercises  a  preponderant  in- 
fluence upon  his  life.  The  text  to 
which  Maurice  most  constantly  refers  as 
a  rule  of  conduct  is  "  Judge  not,  and 
)e  shall  not  be  judged."  He  tells  us 
that  he  held  it  in  more  reverence  than 
any  other"  in  the  whole  Bible.  "I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can,  any  of  as, 
■*  Dante,  Purgator.  »ix.  iiS. 
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know  the  inmost  thoughts  of  another 
man  with  reference-  to  God."  It 
always  produced  self-contempt  in  him  if 
he  was  led  to  sauciness  of  language  *  or 
impertinence  in  judging  others.  And 
this  beautiful  habit  of  mind  depended 
again,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  belief 
which  lay  at  the  centre  of  his  entire 
theology,  namely,  the  headship  of 
Christ.  Every  relation  to  our  fellow- 
cteatures  seemed  to  Maurice  to  be  a 
step  in  a  ladder  which  reached  to 
Christ.  The  thought  which  is  rarely 
absent  from  any  of  his  books  for  many 
pages  is  that  Christ  is  King,  and  that 
the  Church  is  His  kingdom.  His  wife 
once  said  to  him  that  he  might  do  much 
better  work  if  he  would  only  act  on  his 
conviction  that  Christ  is  in  every  one. 
He  recognized  in  the  rebuke  the  clear- 
est indication  of  what  he  felt  to  be 
God's  purpose  in  all  His  teachings,  and 
it  led  him  to  such  remarks  as  this  to  Sir 
E.  Strachey  :  "  One  can  find  enough 
that  is  not  good  and  pleasant  in  all  ;  the 
art  is  to  detect  in  them  the  good  thing 
which  God  has  put  into  each,  and 
means  each  to  show  forth  ;"  and  this 
to'his  wife,  "  I  wish  for  you  and  my- 
self, dearest,  lynx  eyes  for  distinguish- 
ing between  the  precious  and  the  evil  in 
ourselves  and  in  others,  and  then  that 
those  eyes  may  have  a  charm  to  make 
the  evil  as  though  it  were  not  ;  for  in 
very  truth  it  is  a  falsehood.  It  has  no 
reality,  and  why  should  we  not  treat  it 
as  having  none." 

The  formative  ideas  of  his  theology 
have  already  become  apparent  in  this 
sketch  of  some  elements  of  his  charac- 
ter. From  his  earliest  days  he  was  a 
devout  and  constant  student  of  the 
Bible,  and — especially  by  his  "  Proph- 
ets and  Kings" — he  shares  with  Dean 
Stanley  the  high  honor  of  having  helped 
to  make  its  scenes  and  characters  more 
real  to  thousands  of  Christians.  But 
he  was  not  timid  about  its  authority,  and 
did  not  exalt  it  into  an  object  of  wor- 
ship.    It  was   not  to  him  a  collection 

*  Maurice's  teuers  and  .writings  are  singu- 
larly (tec  from  severe  remarks  about  persons, 
even  when  he  iras  most  deeply  moved.  One 
of  Ihe  severest  in  the  book  is  his  remark — only, 
he  it  observed,  in  free  private  intercourse  with 
an  intimate  friend — aliout  Mansel's  Carlton 
Club  and  Oxford  Common  Room  yawn,  "  'Pon 
my  soul  I  can't  see  why  evil  should  not  last 
forever,  it  it  exists  nc 
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of  authoiized  dogmatic  writings,  or  a 
retigioiis  book  from  which  everything 
might  be  cut  out  which  was  not  found  in 
Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress, "  but 
a.  book  of  work,  and  business,  and 
politics,  not  the  least  like  Doddridge, 
or  any  other  treatise  about  the  soul. 
When  eleven  thousand  clergymen  de- 
clared that  the  Bible  not  only  contains 
but  is  ihe  Word  of  God,  the  statement 
struck  him  not  as  an  exaggeration,  but 
as  a  perilous  denial  of  the  truth.  "  2''fie 
word  of  God,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  as 
St.  John  taught,  and  as  George  Fox 
taught,  to  be  very  much  above  the 
Scriptures,  however  He  may  speak  by 
and  in  the  Scriptures.  He  regarded  all 
systems,  as  such,  as  being  of  the  earlh, 
earthy  ;  but  he  regarded  the  Church  as 
a  pan  of  the  spiritual  constitution  of 
which  the  nation  and  the  family  are 
lower  and  subordinate  parts.  He  did 
not  look  on  baptism  as  a  rite  in  which  a 
supernatural  result  was  attached  to  a 
mechanical  action,  but  as  being  the 
sacrament  by  which  we  claim  the  posi- 
tion which  Christ  has  claimed  for  all 
mankind.  He  was  rendered  absolutely 
miserable  by  Dr.  Pusey's  tract  on  bap- 
tism, which  "  taught  that  the  baptized 
child  was  holy  for  a  moment  after  its 
baptism,  but  in  committing  sin  lost  its 
purity,  and  could  only  be  recovered  by 
acts  of  repentance  and  a  system  of  as- 
cetical  discipline."  He  differed  from 
the  .  "Evangelicals,"  because  they 
"seem  to  make  sin  the  ground  of  all 
theology,"  whereas  it  seemed  to  him 
'*  that  the  living  and  holy  God  is  the 
ground  of  it,  and  sin  the  departure 
from  the  state  of  union  with  Him  into 
which  He  has  brought  us."  The 
belief  that  Christ,  and  not  the  devil, 
was,  in  all  senses,  the  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse, seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  in  that  bdief  his  whole  the- 
ology was  summed  up.  Instead  of  re- 
garding the  Fall  as  determining  man's 
condition,  and  the  devil  as  t4,e  arbiter  of 
it,  he  thought  that  the  work  of  the 
Church  was  to  witness  that  Christ  was 
the  head  of  every  man.  His  whole 
beiog,  as  Hliber  says,  "  was  drenched 
in  Christianity."  If  he  could 'not  ad- 
dress all  persons  as  members  of  Christ 
and  children  of  God,  he  said  that  he 
could  not  address  them  at  all.  Christ 
was  to  him  not  the  head  of  a  sect,  not 


the  founder  of  a  reb'gion.  To  speak  thus 
of  Him  seemed  to  Maurice  "  a  ghastly 
substitution "  of  religionism  in  the 
place  of  a  belief  in  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  the  Son  of  man,  and  the 
Son  of  God.  In  alt  his  writings,  even 
in  his  university  Lectures,  we  find 
"  Him  first.  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and 
without  end." 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
three  chief  controversies  by  which  his 
life  was  agitated.  He  did  not,  as  is 
still  repeatedly  asserted,  deny  the  cter- 
nit/i  he  did  not  even  deny  the  possible 
endlessness  of  punishment  ;  but  he  did 
teach,  as  Christ  himself  does,  and  as 
St.  John  invariably  does,  that  the  ad- 
jective "  etemal"  signifies  a  state  or 
condition,  not  an  iniinite  addition  sum. 
To  him  eternity  was  the  antithesis  of 
time,  not  its  indefinite  extension.  He 
saw  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  things 
eternal  are  not  things  future,  but  things 
unseen.  We  are  now  living  in  eternity 
if  we  have  any  true  life  at  all.  He 
could  not  accept  the  dogma'of  univer- 
salism,  because  he  could  not  tell  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  soul  to 
exercise  its  own  free-will  in  resisting 
God  forever  ;  but  heaven  meant  to  him 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  not  the  remission 
of  punishment.  He  held  that  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  gospel  was  the  absolute 
love  of  God,  its  reward  the  knowledge 
of  that  love.  He  did  not  himself  dog- 
matize about  "  the  duration  of  future 
punishments  ;"  he  only  protested  against 
all  dogmatism  on  the  subject.  He 
never  asserted  the  absurdity,  with  which 
he  was  charged  by  Dr.  Jelf  and  others, 
that  impefiitent  and  unbelieving  sinners 
would  be  saved,  seeing  that  he  regarded 
unbelief  and  impenitence  as  heing  dam- 
nation. To  him  God  was  the  God  of 
hope,  and  the  devit  the  spiiit  of  despair, 
ana  therefore  he  saw  no  reason  to  assert 
that  the  victory  of  eternal  love  over  sin 
must  be  impossible  unless  it  were  gained 
during  this  mortal  life.  His  conception 
of  the  gospel  was  that  it  was  a  message 
that  God  saves  the  world.  Much  of 
the  current  theology  appeared  to  him  in 
the  light  of  "destruction  taking  Ihe 
name  of  a  gospel.''  Dr.  Pusey  pub- 
licly said  that  he  and  Maurice  "  wor- 
shipped a  different  God,"  and  Maurice 
was  almost  driven  to  accept  that  terrible 
statement,  for  he  worshipped  "the  God. 
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who  was  manifested  in  His  Son  Jesus  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  in  order  that  he 
Christ,  and  not  anotherallogetherdiffer-  might  without  suspicion  defend  the 
ent  being,  in  whom  we  mingle  strangely  cause  of  the  Church  among  whose 
the  Siva  and  the  Vishnu— the  first  being  clergy,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  they  are  rep- 
the  ground  of  the  character,  the  other  resented  by  their  religious  journals,  he 
its  ornamental  and  graceful  vesture."  had  ever  found  his  bitterest  and  least 
The  controversy  with  Dean  Mansel  scrupulous  opponents.  The  passion 
stirred  his  heart  to  its  inmost  depths,  which  he  felt  on  the  subject  led  him  lo 
The  arguments  of  the  once-famous  but  one  of  the  severest  remarks  which  occur 
already  half -for  got  ten  Bamplon  lectures  throughout  the  whole  biography.  "  To 
seemed  to  cut  away  the  very  roots  of  all  have  a  quantity  nf  criticism  about  the 
that  he  had  ever  taught.  To  him  the  dung  in  the  Jewish  camp  and  the  divi- 
essence  of  faith  was  a  desire  to  know  sion  of  a  haie's  foot  thrown  in  my 
God,  which  had  never  been  satisfied  ex-  face,  when  I  was  satisfied  that  the  Jew- 
cept  by  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  i^h  history  had  been  the  mightiest  wit- 
person  of  Christ.  He  saw  clearly  that  ness  to  the  people  for  a  living  God 
Mr.  Mansel's  arguments  would  become,  against  the  dead  dogmas  of  priests,  was 
as  they  have  become,  the  basis  of  the  more  shocking  to  me  than  1  can  de- 
negation  to  which  Professor  Huxley  has  scribe."  It  was  hardly  less  shocking  to 
given  the  name  of  Agnosticism.  The  him  that  Bishop  Colenso  should  be 
very  reason  why  as  a  youth  he  had  ceas-  claimed  on  this  ground  as  the  apostle  of 
ed  to  be  a  Unitarian  arose  from  his  be-  free  thought,  and  that  the  clergy  in  gen- 
lief  that  the  Incarnation  had  brought  era]  wrapped  themselves  more  closely  in 
home  to  men  in  a  Man  the  very  knowl-  their  dreary  and  hopeless  literalism, 
edge  of  God  which  Mr.  Mansel  declared  And  yet,  intense  as  were  his  feelings  oa 
to  be  impt>ssible.  The  Bampton  lect-  the  subject,  he  desisted  from  the  steps 
urc3  were  hailed  with  a  tumult  of  ac-  which  he  contemplated,  simply  because 
clamation  by  the  religious  press,  and  to  carry  them  out  would  have  worn  the 
the  author  was  promoted  at  once  to  one  aspect  of  taking  the  side  of  the  strong 
of  the  metropolitan  deaneries ;  but,  against  the  weak.  It  was  just  that 
nevertheless,  Maurice  saw  in  them  a  against  which  he  had  struggled  all  his 
denial  of  that  real  knowledge  of  the  life.  "  All  through  life  his  great  con- 
love  of  God,  which  was  to  him  the  very  viction  had  been  that  the  so  litary  Man 
Gospel  ;  a  definite  setting  up  of  "  relig-  upon  the  cross  is  always  stronger  than 
ion"  against  God.  It  is  remarkable  the  surrounding  crowds  of  soldiers  and 
that  the  most  powerful  statement  of  the  of  priests, " 

essentially    subversive    and    irreligious        I  have  no  space  to  dwell  on  all  Mr. 

tendency  of  Dean  Mansel's  arguments  Mauricc'sotherachievements.  Hisworks 

should   have  come  from    John   Stuart  do  follow  him.  His  labors  as  a  clergyman 

Mill,*  were     always     admirable.     Like     Jean 

The  controversy  with  Bishop  Colenso  Gerson,  he  loved  at  all  times  to  gather 

agitated  him  less  deeply  on  theological,  the  little  children  around  him.     He  was 

but  more  deeply  on  personal  grounds,  never  so  happy   as   when,   in   country 

Bishop  Colenso  had  long  been  his  friend,  parishes,  he  was  preaching  the  Gospel  to 

and  had  embraced   many   of  his  views,  the  poor.       He  never  read  prayers,  he 

About  his  special  criticisms  and  calcula-  prayed.     Those  who  in    Lincoln's   Inn 

tions  Maurice  cared  less  than  nothing.  Chapel  heard  him  read  the  Litany  and 

but  he  was  so  pained  and  shocked  by  the  Athanasian  Creed,  came  away  with 

the  apparent  inference  that  there  was  no  a  new  conception  of    their  force  and 

substantial  truth  in  the  narrative  of  the  meaning.     Had  he  been  a  philanthropist 

Pentateuch,    that,    with    a  chivalry   of  and  nothing  besides,  I  doubt  whether 

spirit  infinitely  rare,  he  was  on  the  point  any  man  since  the  days  of  St.  Vincent 

of  giving  up   his  incumbency    of    St.  de  Paul  has  been  the  originator  of  more 

and  more  fruitful  works  than  he.     The 

•  Examioation  of  Sir  W.  Hamihon's  PhLlos-  Early  Closing  Movement,  the  "  Days  in 

ophy.  pp.  88-ro5.  where  Mill  proles  is  against  ^^     Country"   for  ragged  children,  the       ' 

the  attribution  lo  God  ofqualilieswbicbliave  a  „  ■■         ».  ^       .l        u'  i. 

cerwin  signification  in  man.  bui  are  meant  10  Cooperative   Movement,     the    Higher 

have  a  totally  diffeient  sienificatiun  in  Him.  Education    of    Women,    the,  workina 
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Men*s  College,  the  Organizalion  of  in  boyhood  gentle,  obedient,  and 
Charity,  the  Establishment  of  Girls'  modest ;  in  youih  temperate,  resolute. 
Homes,  the  Sanitary  League,  and  many  and  loyal ;  in  manhood  prudent,  just, 
other  endeavors  to  promote  the  happi-  and  generous  ;  in  age  thankful,  and  in 
ness  of  society,  count  him  as  one  of  perfect  peace  with  God.*  All  his  life 
their  first  founders,  or  earliest  and  most  long  he  showed  an  awful  sense  of  re- 
self-denying  supporters.  Mr.  Matthew  sponsibility,  and  a  delicate  faslidious- 
Arnold  says  that  he  spent  his  life  "  in  ness  of  conscience.  He  was  always  a 
beating  about  the  bush  with  deep  emo-  friend  to  the  weak,  and  wholly  feailess 
tion,  but  never  started  the  hare."  Most  of  the  strong.  He  had  risen  completely 
men  would  have  a  right  to  die  happy  if  superior  to  the  infirmity  of  ambition, 
ihey  had  started  but  one  such  hare  as  He  lived  in  prayer ;  sometimes  he  de- 
these.  voted  the  whole  night  to  prayer,  like^e 

Above  all,  if  Maurice  had  left  nothing  saints  of  old.  He  would  never  think  even 

else  to  the  world,  he  has  left  the  legacy  of  a  pleasant  plan  for  himself  unless  he 

of  one  of  the  noblest,  purest,  and  grancP  could  connect    it    with    a  moral   law. 

est  characters  which  this  generation  has  "Dearest,  pray  that  we  may  be  kept 

seen.     We  are  sometimes  told,   with  a  thinking  of  high  and  earnest  things,"  he 

good  deal  of  superfluous  scorn,  that  his  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  and  so  may  do  our 

works   won't    live.     It    is    a   question  common  duties  better  and  live  in  love." 

supremely  indifferent  to  those  who  loved  All  who  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  his  . 

him  best.     It  is  a  result  over  which  no  friendship,  or  even  of  his  acquaintance, 

man  has  any  personal  control.     It  is  ini-  will  unite  in  saying  of  him,  as  was  said 

portant  for  the  world,  it  is  of  consum-  of  Newton,  that  he  was  "the  whitest 

mate  importance  for  himself,  that  every  soul   they  had    ever   known."     It  was 

man  use  his  powers  honestly  and  faith-  this  man  —  this    humble,    self-denying 

fully  in  the  cause  of  all  things  which  are  chivalrous  ■  hearted    saint  of   God,    of 

true  and  just   and  pure  ;    but  it  is  a  whom  Archdeacon  Hare  said,  in  words 

question  of  little  or  no  concern  to  him  which  many  who  knew  him  will  indorse, 

whether  his  works  arc  destined  Co  attain  that  he  was  "  incomparably  the  grandest 

the  rare  and  brief  continuance  which  is  example  of  human   nature  that  it  has 

called    "immortality."      Hundreds    of  ever  been  my  happiness  to  know;"  it 

books  which  no  human  being  will  ever  was  this  mar,  perhaps  the  truest,  brav- 

read  again  yet  live  in  the  most  effectual  est,  most  orthodox,  most  Christ-loving 

way  by  ^he  influence  which  they  have  and    Christ-like    Christian    whom    this 

exercised   over    thousands   in   the  day  generation     has    seen; — this    man,    in 

when  they,  were  written,  and  over  hun-  whose  teaching  there  was  a  prophetic 

dreds  of  thousands  who  have  propagated  accent  not  heard  in  any  living  voice, — 

the  thoughts  and  impulses  which  were  who,  ttianks  to  the  fuglemen  o(  the  so- 

originally    derived    from    their    pages,  called   "religious  world,"   lived   amid 

Even  if  Maurice's  writings  should  cease  perpetual  storms  of  abuse  and  falsehood, 

to  be  sold  or  published,  they  have  pro-  and  spsnt  his  life  under  the  oppression 

foundedly  affected  the  thoughts  of  men  of  a  perpetual  hissing.      For  these  relig- 

both    in    this    and  the  last   generation-  ious  assailants,    whose  aim  it  seems  to 

We  have  a  right  to  hope  that  by  means  have  been  slowly  to  sting  him  to  death, 

of  his  son's  record  of  what  manner  of  he  felt  a  sovereign   pity,  and   for  the 

man  he  was,  he  may  exercise  an  influ-  temper  by  which  they  were  animated  a 

ence  still  deeper  and  nobler.  sovereign    disdain.     Unhappily,    as    is 

For  this  man,   to  rail  at  whom  well-  shownby  too  many  pages  of  his  biography 

nigh  every  religious  critic  of  every  relig-  and  of  his  own  writings,  their  attacks, 

ious  newspaper  dipped  his  pen  in  gall  misrepresentations,  and  slanders  caused 

and  falsehood,  was  one  of  the  holiest,  him  acute  mental  anguish,  and  he  did 

humblest,  tenderest,  and  most  loving  of  not  learn  the  simple  remedy  of  never 

men.     A  relative  says  of  him,  that  even  reading  and  never  noticing  a  single  line 

in  childhood  he  never  knew  him  to  com-  they  wrote.     But  they  never  caused  him 

mit  even  an  ordinary  fault,  or  apparent-  to  waver  in   fulfilling  the  high   duties 

ly  to  entertain  an  immoral  idea.     He 

fulfilled  Dante's  ideal  of  one  who  waa  *  Danie,  Cansane  x 
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which    God   had   ascribed    to   him.    nor  Had  each  a  brother's  imerest  in  his  heart, 

even  produced  the  sad  and  common  re-  P'f  *■  Calumny,  and  write  upon  his  lomb, 

..     ^  ,        ,  -       J          i_  ■    f  ■.!_  ■     1.  If  honest  euloey  will  leave  thee  room  : 
suit  of  breakmg  down  his  faith  in  human  xhy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thoiaand  lies 
nature-  Which  aimed  at  him  have  pierced  the  offeud- 
■'  He  loved  the  world  thai  haled  him  ;  the  tear  ,  'j  ^^'**' .  .  -  ,        j     . 
Which  dropped  upon  his  Bible  «as  sincere.  ^nd   say,   blot  out  my   sin.   confessed,  de- 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  o(  sirife.  a          i  Tl 


a  blameless  life  ; 


Against  Thine  image  in  Thy  saint,  O  Lord  '.' 


And  he  that  forged  and  be  that  flung  the  dart  — Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  EARLY  MEDICL'S. 
BY    HUBERT   HALL. 

Ars  longa,  vita  brevis — the  jompla-  gather  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  fish,  fowl 
cent  dictum  of  the  scholiast' — seriously  and  reptiles.  All  of  these  were  skilfully 
considered  as  a  worthy  motto  for  the  taken  and  quartered,  or  simply  bled  to 
healing  profession,  might  in  one  aspect  death,  andtheiressentialorgansremoved, 
■  justify  the  irreverent  rendering,  "Brief  either  for  immediate -desiccation  in  con- 
life  is  here  the  patient's  poriton."  This,  junction  with  appropriate  herbs  and 
of  course,  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  simples  to  form  a  poultice  or  healing 
the  healthy  scoffer  who  would  "throw  "mash;"  or  else  for  ultimate  preserva- 
physic  to  the  dogs, "  not  from  that  of  tion  in  the  shape  of  a  pickled  "  charm. " 
the  superstitious  devotee.  But  by  the  In  those  early  days  when  half  England 
impartial  and  only  curious  student  of  the  was  forest,  and  wild  creatures  might 
ways  and  means  of  life  in  bygone  ages,  be  captured  at  once  with  pleasure,  ease, 
tlie  question  may  be  more  fairly  ap-  and  profit  to  the  natives,  it  was  ex- 
proachedfrom  a  standpoint  that  is  pure-  tremely  simple  to  minister  to  the  medi- 
ly  critical.  The  study  of  physical  cal  wants  of  the  numerous  sufferers  by 
science  may  indeed  be  meritorious  by  wounds,  pestilence  or  famine.  Given 
reason  either  of  the  profundity  or  dig-  your  wolf  or  badger  or  field-mouse  safely 
nity  of  the  subject ;  but  when  we  study  bagged,  nolhing  could  be  easier  than  to 
the  history  of  the  early  medicus,  we  feel  apply  a  selection  of  its  entrjpils  to  the 
that  we  may  well  dispense  with  such-  patient's  ribs  or  spine.  Something  more 
accessories  to  the  practice  of  medicine  than  this  was  nevertheless  nteded,  and 
as  the  ceremonious  parade  of  all  the  the  want  was  supplied  by  the  sister  arts 
paraphernalia  of  a  witch's  sabbath,  or  of  "  star- craft"  and  "wort-cunning." 
an  elaborate  display  of  astrological  The  former  of  these,  as  the  name  indi- 
erudition.  cates,  corresponded  to  the  classical  as- 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  however,  were  trology,  while  the  latter  term  signifies 
devoted  to  a  medical  science  whose  "  herb-knowledge,"  and  both  were  in  de- 
mysteries  were  not  altogether  untinged  mand  to  perfect  the  process  of  the  cure  : 
with  idle  superstition  and  debased  the  one  by  directing  the  season  and 
cruelty.  Their  systwn  appears  to  have  moment  at  which  the  application  would 
been  divided  into  three  branches,  prove  most  effective,  the  latter  by  dis- 
"leech-dom,"  "star-craft,"  and  tinguishing  the  virtues  of  the  various 
"wort-cunning."  The  first  of  these,  simples  with  their  ^(^{Vafi. 
in  one  aspect,  contained  the  principles  So  much  for  the  Saxon  Pharmaco- 
of  general  practice,  and  in  another  those  poeia  ;  but  what  manner  of  man,  we 
of  comparative  anatomy.  The  "  anat-  should  next  inquire,  was  the  physician 
omy,"  however,  was  of  a  practical  char-  who  availed  himself  of  its  magnificent 
acter.  and  was  cultivated  in  the  inter-  resources  f  It  would  be  better  to  pre- 
ests  of  the  professional  dispensary,  con-  mise  that  the  Saxon  Medicus,  as  aquali- 
sisting  as  it  did  of  the  butchery  of  nearly  fied  practitioner,  did  not  exist.  Quacks 
every  species  of  indigenous  animal —  there  were  in  plenty,  who  under  the  title 
wolf,  boar,  fox,  badger,  hare,  mole — to-  of  "  Leeches"— a  title  fully  iustified  by 
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their  extortions — plied  a  brisk  trade  in  medical  science.    Indeed,  itisdiRicultto 

co-partnership    with    the    sexton;   but  conceive  any  useful  object  that  could  have 

apart  from  this  traditional  type  of  the  been   attained  by  the  existence  of  the 

"  medicine    man,"  the    healing    faculty  College  as  a  professional  licensing  body, 

was  best  represented  in  the  persons  of  other    than    the    pecuniary   interests  of 

amateurs,     usually    monks    or    learned  the  orthodox.     After  all  it  was  but  the 

bodies.  shadow  of  a  choice  whether  a  patient 

Ami  thus  the  profession,  if  it  could  be  was  killed  dead  according  to  Galen,  or 
yet  so  called,  continued  side  by  side  subjected  lo  a  more  lingering  process  of 
with  the  mote  effective  household  sur-  "  cure"  by  the  canons  of  judicial  aslrol- 
gery  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  ogy ;  for  the  consumer  (of  physic)  well- 
some  aspects  beyond  their  limits.  The  meant  ignorance  presents  no  higher  rec- 
Saxon  "  leech"  was  still  the  cant  term  omniendaiions  than  criminal  blundering. 
for  the  academical  "  physician"  who  Therefore  it  is  with  a  pardonable 
was  content  to  gather  beggarly  fees  and  smite  that  we  read  in  the  proceedings 
scanty  legacies  from  wealthy  patients;  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  for  a  cen- 
but  was  powerless  against  every  epidemic  tury  after  its  foundation,  the  history  of 
outbreak,  oblivious  of  the  most  ordinary  a  war  against  quacks  and  quackery, 
sanitary  requirements,  and  indeed  igno-  Good  scholars  and  worthy  gentlemen, 
rant  profoundly  of  all  things  save  a  the  qualified  physicians  of  the  reigns 
little  barbarous  botany  and  ruinous  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  found  them- 
astrology,  combining  thus  in  his  "  leech-  selves  in  an  exceptional  position  with 
dom"  the  "star-craft"  and  "wort-  regard  to  the  technical  abilities  of  their 
cunning"  of  the  early  vi  vised  ion  ist,  his  professional  brethren.  With  Galen  as 
Teuton  forerunner.  ihetr  spiritual  lawgiver,  and  the  secular 

The  modem  doctor  dates  only  from  arm  to  enforce  orthodoxy,  their  position 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  England  was  pious  colonists  wihose  mission  it  was  to 
founded  as  a  body  corporate  by  letters  portion  out  the  land  of  the  heathen  as 
patent  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign,  the  inheritance  of  the  elect.  They 
This  grant  was  in  response  to  a  petition  themselves  were  the  elect !  We  must  be 
from  a  few  of  the  most  notable  members  prepared,  then,  for  a  good  deal  of  intol- 
of  the  profession  resident  in  London,  erance  on  the  part  of  these  learned 
who  were  perhaps  moved  by  both  a  monopolists,  and  with  good  cause, 
laudable  zeal  in  the  interests  of  science.  We  read  of  a  member  guilty  of  the 
and  a  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  heinous  crime  of  having  accused  Galen 
the  subjects  of  astrological  and  toxicolog-  of  an  error  in  judgment,  who  was  com- 
ical experiments.  The  charter  thus  pelled  to  make  full  submission  and  ten- 
obtained,  though  probably  drafted  by  der  an  abject  apology  for  his  backslid- 
the  promoters  themselves,  was  found  to  ing.  Another  member,  who  stood 
be  so  inadequately  worded  and  ex-  charged  with  professional  indecorum, 
pressed,  that  it  became  necessary  to  ob-  manifested  by  ill-limed  levity  and  hot 
tain  powers  to  amend  it  by  Act  of  Far-  abuse  of  his  colleagues  at  the  very  bed- 
liament.  sides  of  his  patients,  was  unanimously 

Among    these    early    members   were  expelled.     The    undoubted    record    of 

Linacre,    Wotlon,    and   others,    famous  such  circumstances  as  these  must  lead 

scholars  beyond  doubt,  though  possibly  us  to  give  some  credit  to  the  relations 

but  indifferent  practitioners.     In  fact,  of  contemporary  satirists. 

we  are  constantly  struck  throughout  the  But  though  sometimes  divided  against 

early  history  of  the  profession  bj;  the  itself,   the  College  could  at  all   times 

frequent  occurrence  of  names  associated  muster  tis  whole  farces  in  a  campaign 

with  almost  every  other  branch  of  study  against  empirics.     Claiming  a  right  to 

than  that  strictly  appertaining  lo  the  art  prevent  any   unqualified    person    from 

of  medicine.     We  have  naturalists,  mag-  practising,  it  found  its  time  pretty  well 

neticians,  astronomers,  mathematicians,  taken  up  in  the  examination  of  suspected 

logicians,    and    classical    scholars,     but  persons,   especially  when  the  viv^  jvkc 

scarce  one  who  accomplished  anything  process  usually  led  to  the  committal  of 

worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  unlucky  candidate  to  the  Marshal- 
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sea  for  gross  incompetence,  or,  worse  efficient,"    rather  in  a    knowledge    of 
still,  for  competent  heterodoxy.     In  the  "  grammar  probably   than  of  the   Phar- 

reign  of  Mary,  for  instance,  two  candi-  macopceia.     Lord    Hunsdoo    seems   to 

dates   were  admitted   to  the  degree  of  have    had    more    influence    with    the 

Baccalaureate    in    Medicine  at    Oxford  Dons  than  his  Royal  kinswoman,  for  a 

University,  one  being  a  Franciscan  friar,  lady-doctor  introduced  by  him  was  ad- 

and    the     other    a    coppersmith.     The  mitted  to  practise  in  cases  where  no  vital 

former  wa  snot  altogether  approved  of  by  part  was  affected. 

the  London  Academy,  but  he  weathered  Perhaps  the  professional  gallantry  of 
the  storm,  and  became  in  time  a  our  worthy  physicians  had  been  nii1!ed  . 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  College,  by  their  many  desperate  encounters 
The  smith,  however,  did  not  escape  so  with  the  enemy  who  fought  under  the 
easily,  for  the  College  obtained  leave  "  star-spangled"  banner  of  judicial 
from  Cardinal  Pole  to  examine  him  as  to  astrology.  One  of  this  fraternity,  who, 
his  medical  attainments,  and  from  that  anticipating  the  advertising  enterprise  of 
moment  his  fate  was  sealed.  The  fact  modern  quacks,  athxed  "  bragging  bills" 
was  that  the  aspiring  Vulcan,  though  to  the  walls,  was  cited  and  compelled  to 
probably  endowed  with  a  smattering  of  make  his  submission.  Another,  catling 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  was  no  himself  a  country  practitioner,  when  ex- 
scholar,  and  the  examiners  "  put  him  amtned,  boldly  claimed  during  sixteen 
on"  in  the  Latin  grammar,  inviting  him  years'  practice  to  have  used  no  other 
to  decline  "corpus."  "Hie,  haec,  medicines  than  those  dictated  by  the 
hoc  corpus,"  began  the  son  of  toil,  conjunction  of  the  Ephemerides  and 
"  accusal  ivo  corporem."  This  sneci-  other  celestial  signs  and  planets;  by 
men  of  the  candidate's  Lalinily  was  evi-  which  means  he  had  been  able  lo  diagnose 
dence  enough  for  the  examiners,  who  and  prescribe  for  every  form  of  disease 
"  ploughed"  him  on  the  spot,  and  wrote  with  rapidity  and  precision.  It  does 
a  long  report  in  choice  Latin  of  their  indeed  appear  that  the  results  of  this 
own  of  the  proceedings,  to  impress  upon  earlier  Sangrado's  treatment  were  as  a 
the  Government  the  enormity  of  this  rule  sufficiently  deadly  to  warrant  his 
plebeian's  offence.  Later  on,  in  the  sinister  boast,  for  when  asked  to  name 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  hear  of  a  woman  any  whom  he  had  cured  by  his  celestial 
committed  to  prison  for  applying  a  wash  system  he  could  point  to  only  three  or 
which  "  spoiled"  ladies' faces — in  other  four;  while  he  was  compelled  to  admit 
words  ruined  their  complexions.  In  that  he  had  had  bad  luck  with  the 
due  course  the  noxious  compound  was  majority  of  his  patients.  Questioned 
submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  College  still  further,  he  admitted  that  it  was  true 
authorities,  who  decided,  strangely  that  he  once  administered  a  draught  of 
enough,  that  it  appeared  to  them  harm-  iced-water  to  a  delirious  subject,  who  in- 
less,  yet  somewhat  illogically  condemned  stantly  succumbed  to  the  shock;  and 
the  accused  to  pay  all  costs  of  the  pro-  that  many  complaints  had  been  made 
ceedings.  about  his  mistaking  the  symptoms  of 
Another  female  practitioner,  as  such,  gouty  orrheumaticpeopleforlhe dropsy, 
was  imprisoned  ;  for  in  those  days  The  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  how- 
"  women's  rights"  were  only  recognized  ever,  that  this  impostor  proved  on  ex- 
in  the  case  of  "a  king's  daughter."  aminaiion  lo  be  totally  ignorant  of 
She  was  released  only  upon  giving  an  un-  astronomy.  Indeed  he  could  not  be 
dertaking  not  to  offend  again,  and  pay-  deemed  severely  punished  by  a  short 
ing  all  costs  of  the  proceedings.  Queen  term  of  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  Xio, 
Elizabeth  herself,  to  her  honor  be  it  the  penance  which  was  decreed  to  him 
said,  was  interested  in  the  professional  by  his  professional  superiors.  Unfort- 
career  of  students  of  her  own  sex,  unately,  however,  the  rascal  contrived 
and  on  several  occasions  recommended  to  escape,  and  continued  to  practise 
female  candidates  to  the  College,  by  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College, 
which  they  were  promptly  disallowed,  being  reported  "safe  and  jolly"  in  the 
One  of  these  royal  nominees  was  am-  parish  of  Lambeth.  Here  he  flourished 
bitious  only  to  practice  with  simples,  but  into  the  following  reign,  for  we  find  his 
on  examination  she  was  repotted  "in-  system  still  further  defined  in^6o7,  aa 
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fo!Ioirs  :  "  1,  To  discover  the  name,  inonials  bearing  such  signatures  as  those 
address,  and  life-hiatory  of  the  patient  ;  of  the  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
2.  To  erect  a  figure  ;  3.  To  diagnose  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord  Admiral, 
the  disease  therefrom  and  prophecy  the  and  many  others  in  high  place  in  his 
event ;  4,  To  prescribe  and  gather  the  favor.  Another  quack,  Not,  who  had 
fees."  We  may  imagine  what  a  harvest  attended  Walsinghara  successfully,  as 
such  empirics  reaped  at  the  expense  of  his  patron  believed,  was  so  powerfully 
the  credulous  from  the  case  of  a  quack  supported  in  his  application  for  a  license 
practising  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  that  the  College  were  obliged  to  admit 
about  this  time,  who  actually  received  him  to  general  practice,  with  the  stipu- 
from  a  woman  £32  for  attempting  to  lalion  that  he  did  not  exercise  this  pnvi- 
cure  her  leg.  We  even  hear  of  £6  being  lege  within  the  metropolis.  Later  on, 
charged  for  one  precious  pill.  however,  we  find  that  the  condition  was 
It  is  most  significant  as  to  the  social  broken,  and  the  "  professor"  in  conse- 
degradation  of  the  science  of  medicine,  quence  condemned  to  pay  a  fine,  still 
that  most  of  the  notorious  empirics  of  the  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  aristocratic  friends.  Just  twenty-one 
both  highly  recommended  and  stren-  years  after  this  date,  we  meet  again  with 
uously  supported  in  their  resistance  to  Poe,  as  inveterate  a  quack  as  ever,  but 
the  proctors  of  orthodoxy  by  some  of  now  in  the  capacity  of  one  of,  James 
the  greatest  names  of  the  age.  These  I.'s  physicians.  To  their  credit,  how- 
self-deluded  victims  of  quackery  were  ever,  the  Fellows  still  declined  to  admit 
not  indeed  advtrse  in  theory  to  the  this  worthy  until  he  should  become 
pretensions  of  'more  regular  mem-  properly  qualilied. 
bers  of  the  profession.  They  would  Several  of  Elizabeth's  famous  slates- 
patronize  the  Court  physicians,  or,  if  men  were  confirmed  invalids.  Whitgift 
favorites  of  the  Crown,  they  might  even  harbored  in  Lambeth  quite  a  colony  of 
submit  to  the  Sovereign's  recommenda-  refugees  from  the  pertinacious  antago- 
tion  in  that  behalf  ;  but  none  the  less  nism  of  the  College.  Walsingham  was 
their  family  doctor  was  in  far  too  many  forever  seeking  alleviation  from  his  acute 
cases  some  outlandish  professor  of  oc-  bodily  ailments  by  change  of  air, 
cult  arts,  retained  in  learned  state  on  the  regime,  and  doctors.  Burghley  was  a 
premises,  who  undertook  the  speedy,  not  martyr  to  gout,  though,  with  his  habitual 
to  say  miraculous,  cure  of  his  patron's  caution,  he  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
particular  disease  by  all  the  charms  duped.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  cour- 
of  the  Cabala.  In  this  way  every  noble-  age  to  abandon  the  fashionable  beverages 
man's  household  was  in  danger  of  h^~  red  Burgundy,  claret,  or  Malmsey  in 
coming  a  sort  of  sanctuary  for  all  man-  favor  of  the  tighter  wines  of  Germany, 
ner  of  rogues  and  impostors  who  dabbled  which  had  assisted  for  a  lime  in  curing 
in  the  healing  art  by  the  employment  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  of  a  still  more  ob- 
a  mystic  agency  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  stinate  attack  of  the  same  hereditkry 
College  tpward  the  purification  of  the  malady,  but  he  shook  his  head  at  the 
temple  of  science  were  thus  to  a  great  fashionable  follies  of  Transmutation  and 
degree  neutralized.  Not  herewith  con-  the  Horoscope,  Thus,  probably,  he 
tent,  however,  the  persons  of  quality  was  enabled  to  rescue  one  of  his  house- 
alluded  to  were  often  desirous  of  obtain-  hold  from  the  clutches  of  a  Spanish 
ing  for  their  shaineless  proligh  a  license  quack  who  was  in  a  fair  way  of  reducing 
to  practice,  or  even  an  admission  into  his  patient's  sore  leg  to  a  state  warrant- 
the  College  itself,  regardless  of  the  out-  ing  amputation. 

raged     sensibilities     of     the     Fellows.        It  is  only  fair,  at  the  same  time,  to 

Thus  when  a  certain  quack  was  fined  at  notice  the  other  side  of  the  question,  in 

the  instance  of  the  College,  for  dispens-  the  relations   of  the    qualified    practi- 

ing  "celestial  water,"  he  was  backed  tioners  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 

up  in  his  resistance  to  that  authority  by  centuries    themselves    with    the   courtly 

a  flattering  testimonial  from  Lord  Huns-  society  that  abetted  their  rivals,  and  it 

don.     So,  too,  the  Earl  of  Essex's  man,  must  be  confessed  that  the  picture  is 

Poe,  when  cited  before  the. College  as  an  not  a  particularly  edifying  one.      The 

empiric,    was    able    to    produce    testi-  College   was  not  often    influeased    bri 
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mercenary  motives,  though  licenses  were  were,  at  least,  not  greater  sinners  herein 

sometimes  accorded  to  doubtful  subjects  than  their  brethren  of  divinity.     It  majr 

in  consideration  of  an  annual  premium,  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  pliysi- 

On  the  other  hand,  parly,  and  slill.more,  cian  to  whom  fell  the  task  of  vilifying 

national  feeling,    wEre  freely  displayed  the  Virginian  herb  in  choice  terms  for 

in    their    jealous   exclusion    of    fqreign  the  royal  edification,    received  the    ap- 

Calholics,  a  ban  that  was  not  extended  poinlment  of  Commissioner  for  Garbling 

to  Ihe  case  of  Protestant  refugees,  one  ("  Grabblinge,"  the  royal  patent  more 

of  whom,  though  a  preacher  by  profes-  expressively  terms  it)  Spanish  tobaccos, 

sion,  was  readily  admitted.     This  policy  in  accordance   with  a  protective  policy 

is   all    the  more   to    be   regretted,    in  in  favor  of  the  products  of  the  English 

that  this  body  was  tolerably  free  from  the  colonies. 

vulgar  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  Neither  is  the  fraternity  seen  to  ad- 
the  age.  Inamajority  of  cases  in  which  vantage  in  its  attendance  upon  roy^l 
its  delegates  were  intrusted  with  the  personages.  When  the  young  Prince 
inspection  of  the  physical  state  of  no-  Henry  was  seized  with  the  mysterious 
torious  demoniacs  or  suspected  sorcerers,  malady  that  cut  him  off  in  the  bud  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  tatter  or  the  his  early  promise,  not  one  doctor  could 
charges  preferred  against  them,  as  the  be  found  to  adopt,  or  rather  enforce  a 
case  might  be,  were  equally  dismissed  rationa!  treatment  of  the  symptoms, 
as  unfounded-  Nevertheless  the  honest  One  sensible  man,  indeed,  laid  it  down 
graduates  were  not  proof  against  the  as  an  essential  prelude  to  a  successful 
glamor  of  Court  life.  Soon  after  the  event  that  the  patient  should  be  treated 
accession  of  James  I.  to  the  English  as  though  he  were  ""some  meane  per- 
'  throne  that  monarch  was  present  at  an  son."  Others,  however,  could  not 
academical  soirie  at  Oxford,  on  which  shake  off  the  sense  of  unusual  responsi- 
occasion  a  debate  was  promoted  between  bility,  and  one  of  these  roughly  declared 
certain  Court  physicians  on  the  follow-  that  it  "  shoulde  never  be  saide  in  after 
ing  themes,  expressly  selected  (or  the  ages  that  he  had  killed  the  kynge's  eld- 
purpose  of  making  sport  fqr  the  learned  est  sonne  !"  A  highly  conflicling  treat- 
Sovereign,  and,  at  the  same  time  of  ment  was  the  inevitable  result  of  this  par- 
doing  him  honor.  alysis  of   judgment.     The  unfortunate 

1.  Whether  a  man's  manners  are  prince's  life  blood  was  freely  drained  one 
affected  by  the  maternal  nourishment  of  day,  and  treble  doses  of  cordials  were 
his  earliest  infancy  ?  administered  the  next,  according  as  the 

2.  Whether  tobacco,  used  in  excess,  differing  opinions  prevailed.  As  a  des- 
is  salubrious  or  the  reverse  in  its  phar-  perate  remedy  a  live  cock  was  split  open 
macic  effects  F  and  applied  to  the  patient's  feet,   but 

Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  that  without    any    grand    result,    and  soon 

any  theory  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  after  death  released  the  sufferer  from 

that  James  I.  had  by  a  mere  physiologi-  his     well-meaning     tormentors.     There 

cal  process  assimilated  the  sinister  quali-  was  one  physician  of  the  reign,  however, 

ties   of   an    unfortunate   lady   who  was  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 

popularly  identified,  even  in  the  verses  This  was  Craige,  James's  Scotch  physi- 

of  courtly  poets  of  the  later  reign,  with  cian  in  ordinary,  who  attended  his  mas- 

the    scarlet- habited    patroness    of    the  ter  during  his  last  illness,  and  at  whose 

Babylonians,  was,  if  successfully  upheld,  hands  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  in- 

unlikely  to  redound  to  the  temporal  wel-  curred  such  an  angry  rebuke  for  apply- 

fare  of  its  promoters.     Moreover,  it  was  ing     a     surreptitious     plaster     to     the 

common  knowledge  that  the  king  had  patient's  bodj',  that  she  and  other  great 

identified  himself  with   the    godly   op-  persons,  who  looked  upon  professional 

ponents  of  the  wetd  Nlcotiana  as  the  independence  as  mere  insolence,  caused 

author  of  the  violent  trade  known  as  the  the  honest  doctor  to  be  dismissed    from 

Counterblaste  io  Tobacco.     Unfortunately  Court. 

thesecourtiy  exercises  were  then  deemed  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means  of 

an  indispensable  part  of  the  programme  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  profes- 

framed    for    such    occasions,    and  Ihe  sion    at    large    upon    the    practice    of 

luminaries    of    the    medical  profession  "touching"   for  the  king's  evil.     This 
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patriarchal  attribute  of  royalty  was  had  drawn  medicine  in  her  wake.  We 
never  prominently  asserted  before  the  no  longer  hear  of  complaints  against  the 
Restoration  ;  but  as  eariy  as  1637  a  cer-  practice  of  employing  quacks  or  unau- 
tain  impostor  was  brought  up  before  the  thorized  persons,  such  as  the  servants 
Star-Chamber  on  a  charge  uf  having  of  the  Court — players,  barbers,  grooms 
"  set  up  to  touch,  scorning  the  king's  and  the  like.  The  medical  profession 
touching."  Under  "  examination"  this  was  at  length  placed  on  a  rational  foot- 
magnetic  quack  affirmed  that  after  he  ing  among  the  other  arts.  The  infor- 
had  touched  between  thirty  and  forty  mation  of  its  members  had  become  more 
applicants,  he  was  sensible  of  more  uniform  ;  their  social  position  more  sat- 
"  virtue"  having  proceeded  out  of  him  isfactorijy  established.  Instead  of  such 
than  when,  in  the  days  before  he  experi-  metaphysical  titleij  as  the  "History  of 
enced  his  call,  he  had  dug  eight  roods  Man  Sucked  from  the  Sup  of  the  Most 
of  land  as  a  gardener.  He  look  the  pre-  Approved  Anatomists,"  we  have  "An 
caution  to  add,  however,  that  he  was  Account  of  the  Epidemic  IJiseasc  Called 
not  always  "  in  the  vein,"  especially  the  InRuenza."  The  reader  may 
when  his  hands  were  numbed  with  the  further  discover  what  manner  of  men 
cold  ;  and  that  he  often  was  obliged  to  were  these  medici  of  the  last  two  cen- 
repeat  the  process  four  or  five  times —  turies — how  they  talked,  dressed, 
when  the  patient  was  wealthy  we  must  wrangled,  and  fleeced — from  the  pages 
suppose.  of  their  light-heaited  contemporaries, 
With  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  the  great  English  novelists  of  the  last 
tui'y  science  had  made  great  strides  and  six  generations. — Merry  England. 


CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

VISCOUNT     CRANBROOK. 


Moke  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  as   my   guest  yesterday.     We   were   all 

1  wroie  the  foUoiving  m=mo.a^  con-  ^^^.^    1^3^^^  ^jjh  him,  and  found  means 

versaUona  with  Chrislopner  North,  wnicli  tor  a  .     ,  .-      ■  '■  .■■,-,. 

long  petiod  lay  unnoticed  in  my  drawer.  Some  t"  l^eep  him  IQ  conversation  until  a  late 

who  have  recently  seen  it  are  of  opinion  that  hour,  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  seem  at  alt 

the   record   in   its  simplicity,   not  artistically  reluctant  to   express  his  opinion  on  any 

dressed  up.  but  just  as  it  is,  may  gi^ve  some  subjectorperson  whom  we  brought  under 

rJdTz°.'4;iz„'r.«r,,'r.i.rr.  i-unoiic.  a,  u  „,y  b=  gr.,it,i„gi„ 

iianal  Review.  It  was  written  with  the  vivid  after  years  to  have  a  record  of  such  of  his 
tones  ot  the  speaker  stitt  in  mv  ears,  and,  how-  remarks  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  deter- 
ever  imperfect,  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  truth-  mined,  while  they  are  fresh  in  my  mem- 

1"^."  «.T,'  °iZ^  wT^h^..™» tnH  Irt^  o'y.  to  jot  'hem  down,  as  I  am  sorry  that 

not  affect  to  agree  with  ihe  comments  ana  cnti-  _  '/       ■      j    r  ,   -         ,  r  iii      > 

cisms  made  in  all  instances,  but  there  is  afresh  ^  abstained   from  dOing  those  of  Words- 

outspokcnness  in  them  which  reflects  a charac-  worth  after  my   interview  with   him.      I 

ler  not  without  interestcven  now.     I  hopethat  do  not  know  what  the  Professor's  age  is, 

none  of  his  words  will   give  pain   anywhere.  ^^^   he   is   a   large   burly   figure,   with  a 

wl^chtfth^?rhcTr"al?:a7yro\;'r^^^^^^^  fresh  countenance,  a  lil.le  bald  on  the 

would  have  excluded.     Just  as  it  was  penned,  top  of  his  head,  with  long  straggling  locks 

then,  it  is  now  given  to  the  public  tor  what  it  of  yellow  hair  hanging  over  his  broad 

's  worth.  Cranbrook.  shoulders.     Bushy  whiskers  of  the  same 

Sept.    isth,   1843,       Bowness. — Last  color,  mixed  with  gray,  bang  round  the 

night  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the  plea-  under-part  of  his  face,  not  concealed  by 

sure  of  meeting  Professor  Wilson,  better  collar  or  haniJkerchief,   both  of  which 

known,    perhaps,    under    his    assumed  are  so  loosely  disposed  as  to  admit  a 

name  of  Christopher  North.     I  had  seen  fair  liew  of  the  neck  on  which  his  mas- 

him  a  few  times  previously,  and  bad  on  sive  head  rests.     His  forehead  is  rather 

one     been     near     an     introduction     at  receding,    hut  not  a  low  one  ;  his  face 

Elleray,     but    the   fates    prevented    our  not  handsome  in  the  protile,  which  is 

meeting  as  companions  until  I  saw  him  injured  by  the  loss  of  teeth  ;  but-lhe  full 
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face  is  a  very  striking  one,  and  well  cal-  with   much    approbation,   and    wiih    a 

culated  to  invile  cotdiality.     He  is  now  slrong  com dem nation   of    the    latter — 

a  grandfather,  but  I  should  say,  from  his  particularly  specifying  "  Chartism"  and 

appearance,  not  much  above  sixty  years     "  Past  and  Present. "  Mr.  G quoted 

old,   if  so  much,  and  yet  his  recollec-  a    remark    of    Wordsworth's,    that    if 

tions  of  persons  and  events  go  so  far  Carlyle  wrote  good  English  Addison  and 

back  that  I  may  greatly  underestimate  others  must  have  been  unreasonably  held 

the  burden  of  years  which  rests  upon  up    to    imitation.       Professor     Wilson 

him.     Altogether,  his  appearance  is  that  said  : 

of  a  country  gentleman,  rather  eccentric  "  1  think  the  history  of  Carlyle  is  that 
in  the  matter  of  hair,  but  looking  the  of  a  man  who  fancied  his  woiks  should 
picture  of  good-humor  and  bonhommie,  attract  great  attention,  and  finding  that 
which  are  qualities  generally  ascribed  to  though  the  writings  of  his  younger  days 
Christopher  North.  Still  (as  he  himself  were  well  thought  of,  still  they  produced 
admits)  he  has  not  the  buoyancy  of  no  general  sensation,  and  at  the  same 
younger  days,  and  the  calmer  feelings  of  time  becoming  Germanized  from  his 
age  may  probably  be  deepened  by  his  idolatry  of  Goethe,  he  gradually  ac- 
change  of  regimen,  which  is  very  great,  quired  the  offensive  style  in  which  he  at 
for  from  being  one  of  the  most  generous  present  indulges.  His  worship  of  Goelhe 
of  livers  he  has  become,  not  by  pledge  was  remarkable,  and  Shakespeare  he 
but  in  practice,  a  teetotaler.  He  does  seemed  either  never  to  have  read  or  so 
not  look  less  hale  and  fresh  for  this,  and  greatly  to  depreciate  as  to  place  the 
one  can  well  imagine  him  the  best  former  far  above  him  ;  and  yet  how  can 
wrestler,  the  highest  leaper,  the  most  they  possibly  be  compared  ?  Wliat  con- 
persevering  pedestrian  in  the  country,  linual  effort  there  is  in  Goethe  after  some- 
and  can  fancy  the  joyous  step  with  thing  striking ;  and,  after  all,  has  he 
which  he  would  spring  to  the  sound  of  had  any  great  influence  on  the  world  ? 
music  in  days  now  passed  away.  He  Schiller  understood  human  nature  bet- 
said,  with  something  of  a  sigh,  that  the  ter,  and  thus  his  works  have  had  a 
time  was  when  he  never  heard  music  greater  effect."  (I  should  fancy  that 
without  an  inclination  to  dance ;  but  probably  each  alTecled  a  distinct  class, 
now  it  was  with  a  different  pleasure  that  but  am  too  little  acquainted  with  Ger- 
he  listened  to  it,  and  quite  without  the  man  literature  to  say,  and  the  Professor 
springing  elasticity  of  other  times.  For  spoke  hesitatingly  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  rest,  he  has  a  strong  Northern  ac-  German).  "  1  do  not  call,"  he  con- 
cent, but  considerably  softened  by  edu-  tinued,  "  Carlyle' s  translations  really 
cation  and  residence  in  England,  so  translations — they  are  but  German  after 
that,  by  his  own  account,  it  has  been  all." 

thought  rather  the  brogue  of  Ulster  than  I  was  surprised  at  his  remarks  upon 
of  Scotland.  And  now  for  the  subject  Butler's  "Analogy"  and  "Sermons." 
of  bis  conversation  and  comments  upon  He  said,  "  I  am  convinced  there  is  some 
men  and  things,  some  of  which  were  fallacy  in  his  argument,  for  it  is  impos- 
very  interesting,  sible  to  put  it  into  other  words."  (Isug- 
One  of  the  Austins  was  mentioned,  gested,  in  confirmation  of  the  latter 
and  it  was  observed  that  they  were  all  part  of  his  remarks  that  Butler's 
strong  Benthamites,  and  he  spoke  of  admirers  were  generally  great  quoters  of 
them  as  the  most  able  supporters  of  his  works,  and  gave  some  instances  from 
Jeremy,  and  especially  cited  the  Lect-  recollections  of  Oxford.  This  seemed 
ures  at  the  London  University  as  ex-  to  please  him,  and  he  welcomed  the  sug- 
tremely  well  written.  As  to  Jeremy  gesiion  as  confirmatory  of  his  theory, 
Benlham's  works,  he  said  that  it  was  and  his  evident  dissatisfaction  with 
disgusting  arrogance  in  any  man  to  at-  Butler.  Was  not  Pitt  also  dissatisfied  ?) 
tempt  to  palm  off  such  a  style  upon  the  "  1  profess  I  do  not  understand  him," 
world,  and  that,  too,  when  hi  had  said  he,  "  for  his  definitions  add  nolh- 
shown  by  his  earlier  writings  how  well  ing  to  the  words  they  are  meant  to  ex- 
able  he  was  to  compose  in  pure  English,  plain.  Conscience  defined  as  reflection 
This  naturally  led  to  Carlyle,  of  whose  in  self."  "  The  faculty,"  said  Mr. 
early  productions  the  Professor  spoke  G ,  "of  approving  and. disappEOV- 
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ing."  "  Yes,"  cried  the  Professor,  "  but  I  saw  some  of  De  Vere's  poems  cited  in 

of  <rhat  approving,  or  disapproving  of  the  Quarterly,  which  are  much  finer,  in 

what  ?     And  what  is  the  meaning  of  re-  my    opinion  :    but    he    is   unequal    as 

fleclion  in  self?"  Tenn}rsoD.     Much  of  both  is  not  worth 

I   asked    bim    what    he    thought   of  readinf;.     I    wafi   greaily    dis:)ppoinied 

Tennyson's     "Queen    of    the    May."  wiih  De  Vere's  poem  of  ibe  '  VValden- 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,"  be  said,  "and  ses,'   which  is  a  very   fine  subject.     It 

yet  I  remember  reading  the  first  part  makes  me  feel  very  old  when  I  h^ar  of  a 

alone  and  thinking  it  very  namby-pam-  young  Aubrey  De  Vere  as  a  poet,  for  I 

by."    Mr.  G mentioned  a  remark,  I  remember  his  grandfather  very  well,  and 

think   of   Wordsworth's,    who    had  ob-  also  hearing  anticipation  of  his  father, 

served  the  exquisite  variation  of  the  first  Sir  Aubrey's,  poetical  success."   .(This 

lines  of    the    first   and   second    parts,  may  give  some  notion  of  the  Professor's 

showing  the  alteration  of  character  from  age,  as  young  Aubrey  De  Vere  is  said 

the  thoughtless  ardent  giil  regardless  of  to  be  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.) 

others,     to    the    gentle    uncomplaining  "  I  can  hardly  help  smiling  at  Monckton 

daughter  making   others  her  first  con-  Milnes  when  he  talks  about  poetry.  Yet 

sideralion.  frotn —  he  is  a  very  clever  man  ;  but  his  appear- 

You  mu.i  wake  and  call  me  early,  etc.  a^ce  and  manner  have  that  effect  on  me.;' 

I  asked  his  opinion  of  Sir  F.  Doyle  s 

**              ,        .                      ,  poems.     "Ah,"  he  said,  "  he  is  a  well- 

I/y^  r.  waking  call  me  early,  etc.  educated,  well-informed  man,  but  not  a 

"  Yes,"  said  Christopher  North,  "  it  poet."     The  Professor  spoke  with  great 

is  very  artistical,  as  is  much  of  his  poet-  admiration  of   Keble,   but  said  all  his 

ry."      (1   mentioned  "  Mariana  in  the  pieces  were  too  long,  and  were  all  capa- 

Moated  Grange").     "  Mariana  is  ad mir-  ble  of  being  curtailed  without  impairing 

able  description,  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  sense. 

he  wants  force  in  his  poetry,  which  is  "  I  have, "  said  he,  "  in  my  own  edition 
the  fault  of  his  school.  There  is  no  struck  out  what  I  consider  supei(!uous, 
manly  vigor — nothing  that  stirs  the  and  only  read  the  other  portions.  You 
blood.  And  in  one  of  his  poems,  if  I  should  always  lay  by  poetry  for  a  time, 
mistake  not,  there  is  an  unmanly  exulta-  and  )'ou  will  find  it  easy  to  strike  much 
lion  over  some  one  who  had  rejected  him.  out,  and  yet  the  remainder  will  dove- 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  however,  tail  together  as  if  it  had  been  so  designed 
which  is  on  the  samesubject,  is  spirited,  originally." 

I  offended  Tennyson  many  years  ago  by  Duiing  the  conversation  I  mentioned 
what  I  thought  a  very  favorable  review  Byron's  letters  as  excellent  in  their  way, 
in  Blackwood,  and,  I  was  pleased  at  the  He  understood  me  to  say  "  Burns,"  and 
lime  to  receive  letters  from  many  per-  it  drew  from  him  many  remarks  on 
sons  saying  they  were  glad  to  find  that  poet.  "  His  letters,"  he  said, 
Tennyson  so  well  appreciated  in  Scot-  "  are  clever,  but  are  not  good  as  letters, 
land.  However,  he  was  displeased  at  and  yet  Burns  was  more  proud  of  them 
some  jocose  observations  on  some  of  than  of  his  poetry  ;  which  was  natural 
his  poems  which  1  thought  absurd.  He  in  an  uneducated  man  who  thought  his 
wrote  to  me  a  short  time  since  saying  poetry  might  come  by  inspiration,  but 
that  I  had  been  right,  and  he  wrong,  but  that  his  prose  depended  upon  his  own 
still,  a  man  once  angry  is  apt  to  remain  powers.  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
so.  I  meant  well  and  kindly  to  him,  labored  at  his  letters  very  much, 
however,  and  really  thought  I  behaved  Byron's  letters"  (we  had  explained  his 
so,  as  1  admired  much  of  his  poetry,  mistake)  "  are  of  a  different  character, 
'  Locksley  Hall '  is  forced,  and  shows  a  and  are  verv  good  as  letters."  "  He 
constant  straining  after  effect,  and,  in-  and  Cowper,"  said  Mr.  G ,  "  main- 
deed,  the  whole  new  school  has  a  notion  tain  Wordsworth's  opinion  that  good  po- 
thatnothingispoetry  but  whatis/n/fffjf ;  ets  may  be  good  letter- writers.  Words- 
they  intensify  everything,  and  those  who  worth  speaks  very  highly  of  Byron's 
write  in  another  style  may  be  good  letters  on  the  Greek  revolution."  The 
versifiers  but  are  not,  in  their  estima-  Professor  spoke  of  Scott's  letters  as  not 
tion,  poets.     I  don't  like  them  myself,  at  all  equal  to  his  other  writings. 
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"I,"  said  he,   "never  write  letters,  thai  he  spoke  by  revelation."  Mr.  G 

I  wish  I  did,  for  I  am  very  fond  of  re-  spoke     of     an     unpublished    poAn    of 

ceiving  them,   and  had  I  written  more  Wordsworth's  written  io  preparation  for 

I  should  have  received  more.     I  did  not  "  The  Excursion, "  on  "  The  formation 

answer  your  note,  for  I  am.  rather  vain  of    an     individual    mind,"    which    his 

of  my  handwriiing  and  during  this  hot  friends  declared  to   be  very   fine.     "  I   ' 

weather  my  hand  is  so  relaxed  that  my  remember,'     said     Professor     Wilson, 

writing«would  be  like   that  of  an  old  "When   I  was  very  young,  sleeping  at 

man,   and  I  was  determined  not  to  let  his  house,   and  when  I  was  in  bed  he 

you  see  that.''  brought  it  to  me  to  read.     I  read  it  dur- 

During  some  music  in  the  evening  ing  a  grand  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
Burns  was  again  mentioned,  and  Pro-  ning  and,  whether  influenced  by  that,  to- 
fessor  Wilson  said  :  "  I  never  have  been  gether  with  the  excitement  of  finding 
able  to  write  a  song.  I  know  what  it  myself  so  honored  by  Wordsworth,  1 
should  be,  but  I  cannot  do  it.  If  I  could  know*  not — but  I  thought  it  one  of  the 
write  one  that  would  be  sung  in  valley,  finest  things  I  ever  read.  What  right 
plain  and  hill,  I  should  die  happy,  has  he  to  keep  such  things  from  the 
There  is  not  a  peasant  in  Scotland  who  present  generation  ?  I  hope  he  will  pub- 
does  not  know  Burns's  songs.'*  lish  what  he  has  written  of  the  '  Recluse  ' 

"  Dibdin  had  great  success,"  I  said.  and  that  poem  before  I  die.     Surely  we 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "and  yet  Dib-  ought  to  love  our  own  generation  more 
din's  were  confined  to  one  class.  He  than  any  that  follows — he  ought  to  love 
was  no  sailor  and  had  never  been  at  you  and  me  more  than  ray  little  grand- 
sea,  but  by  living  on  the  water  edge  he  child,  who  will  be  enjoying  the  *  Re- 
picked  up  sea  terms,  and  though  his  cluse'  when  lam  in  my  grave.  It  is 
songs  are  full  of  mistakes  and  incon-  not  fair  in  great  authors  to  leave  their 
sistencies  the  sailors  never  found  it  out,  works  to  be  published  posthumously,  as 
being  quite  satisfied  with  hawsers,  bow-  if  their  own  generation  was  unworthy  of 
lines,  and  a  few  sea-phrases  here  and  them."  A  poem  on  "  The  Clouds"  was 
there.     How  is  it  that  Campbell's  great  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  in  his  last 

ballads  '  Ye  Mariners  of  England,'  and.  volume,  and  Mr.  G said  it  smack- 

'  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic'  are  never  ed  of  earlier  days  than  the  rest  of  the  con- 
sung?  I  have  asked  sailors,  and  they  tents  of  that  volume.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
never  heard  them.  There  must  be  "  I  remember  his  repeating  it  to  me  a 
something  wanting  in  them,  and,  indeed,  very  long  time  ago,  perhaps  thirty  years, 
what  shduld  sailors  know  about  the  at  a  time  when  there  was  nothiag  I 
'  meteor  fiag'  ?  They  would  say  there  dreaded  so  much  as  his  knowing  that  I 
is  no  such  flag  in  the  British  Navy,  wrote  verses.  1  had  been  writing  on  the 
Then,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  can-  clouds,  and  had  told  Wordsworth  of  it, 
nons'  roar  quelling  the  deep  below  ?  I  who,  as  we  were  walking,  asked  me  to  re- 
once  asked  Campbell,  who  said  that  it  peat  them,  as  he  had  been  writing  on  the 
was  his  business  to  write  and  mine  to  same  subject,  and  wished  to  hear  how  I 
find  out  his  meaning,  I  fancy  he  had  treated  it-  I  was  horror-struck, 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  continued  firing  and  I  admit  that  I  told  a  lie  and  said  I 
has  the  effect  of  quieting  the  surface  of  had  never  written  any  such  verses,  I 
the  sea  around.  How  strange  a  con-  hope  it  was  a  white  lie.  Wordsworth's 
trast  there  is  between  Campbell's  recila-  drama,  'The  Borderers,'  is  not  good, 
tion  and  Wordsworth's — the  former  in  and,  in  fact,  neither  he  nor  Coleridge 
a  thin  weak  voice,  settling  now  and  then  have  or  had  any  capacity  for  that  kind 
the  curls  of  his  wig,  reciting  without  of  composition,  '  Remorse,'  and 
power  his  greatest  lyrics  ;  Wordsworth  '  Zapoyla'  are  very  infeiior  as  dramas. 
with  a  severe  and  simple  dignity  giving  In  the  former,  Coleridge  wished  to  depict 
a  tone  to  his  recitation,  which  has  often  some  metaphysical  kind  of  remorse, 
after  hearing  him  on  a  hillside  walk  even  preying  upon  the  subject  of  it,  but 
thrilled  me  for  days  after.  He  has  the  not  affecting  his  character  and  disposi- 
most  remarkable  power,  in  that  way,  of  tions.  But  it  won't  do  at  all.  His 
any  man  I  ever  heard.  It  seemed  like  translation  of  VVallenstein  is  of  a  very 
inspiration,  and  I  could  almost  imagine  different  nature  ;  it  is  magnificent.  Peor 
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Coleridge  fancied  he   could   do    every-  tinge  of  beauty  which  could  not  be  sur- 

thing,   and  his  designs  and  plans  were  passed.     It  was  this  feeling,    too,    that 

iTemendous.     He  projected  a  '  Diction-  led  him  to  admire  Irving  so  much.     It 

ary,'a'  Grammar,'  a  '  Great  Epic  Poem  was  not  from  Irving' s  powers  of  mind, but 

on  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  a  '  System  of  from  his  fondness  for  Coleridge's  society 

Philosophy,'   and   he   who  was  wholly  and  conversation  that  the  latler's  admi- 

without  it,  actually  intended  to  write  a  ration  for  him  was  derived.    Irving  never 

'Treatise  on  Method.'     None  of  these  was  a  leader,   but  was  at  last  rather  a 

were  ever  even  commenced  ;    and  they  dupe  ;  and   as    to   his   being   a   second 

were  but  a  part  of  the  vast  projects  in  Lulher,  he  was  in  fact  without  one  of 

his   mind— -among  others   a  conclusive  the  great  qualities  which  distinguished 

work  on  theology.     The  sphere  where  he  the  Reformer.     He  never  in  any  degree 

was  great  was  in  conversation,  and  that  influenced  the  public  mind,  nor  has  he 

heloved  when  he  could  find  attentive  list-  left  any  impression  behind  him.     In  fact 

eners."  "  Wordsworth,"  saidMr.G*— — ,  he  was  a  wild  weak  man.     Of  the  poc- 

"  declared    that    he    never    heard    him  Iry  of  Coleridge,  nothing  approaches  his 

converse  without  silently  saying  to  him-  '  Genevieve'  in  exquisite  tenderness  and 

self  '  Wondeiful.'  "     "  He  was  indeed  beauty.     It     is     perfect,     pure,     and 

so,"  replied   Christopher   North,  "for  angelic,  and  yet  human- " 

these  flaws  and  inconsistencies  in  argu-        Mr.  G asked,  "  What  has  become 

meot  are  not  observed  and  detected,  but  of  De   Quincey  ?"     He  answered:  "I 

it  is  very  different  when  the  same  thing  was  very  intimate  with,   and  I  believe 

is  put  into  writing.  Coleridge's  weakness  that  I  am  now  more  intimate  with  him 

was  an  extreme  iove  of  sympathy,    and  than  any  other  person,  and  yet  I  hardly 

it  was  what  he  thought  a  want  of  this  in  ever  see  him.     I  know  where  he  lives, 

the  more  austere  character  of  Words-  but  hardly  ever  see  him  ;  I   have  not 

worth  that  led  to  the  coolness  between  seen  him  above  four  times  in  six  years 

them.     Dasil  Montagu-most  unjustifiably  (if   I    remember   rightly),    and   yet    his 

told  Coleridge  some  remark  of  Words-  family   ask   tidings  of    him    from   mc 

worth's  abouthim  whichhurttheformer  Since  he  has  left  this  part  of  the  world 

verymjch,thoughprobably  thebitterness  he  has  lived  in  different  places  in  Scot- 

of  it  was  in  its  repetition  by  another  per-  land  ;  some  years  in  Edinburgh,  then  in 

son.     For  Wordsworth's  sayings  are  very  Glasgow,  and  so  on  as  caprice  takes  him. 

dilTerent  from  his  own  mouth  and  from  He    is    never    seen   by  any  one,    as  he 

that  of  another.      Still,  he  was  too  digni-  never  leaves  his  garret  except  at  night, 

fied  and  self-dependent  a  character  for  and  I  well  remember  there  was  a  kind 

Coleridge,  who   always  required  sympa-  of  mysterious  awe  when  he  remained  for 

Ihy,    and  probably  has   expressed    his  about  a  year  in  my  house.     The  ser- 

feelings  in  the  description  of  a  friend  vants  placed  food  for  him,  which  would 

with  which  he  concludes  John  Ander-  be  untouched  so  long  that  they  had  to 

son.     Wordsworth  could  not  sufficiently  prepare  other,  and  then  would  perhaps 

bend  to  this  weakness  which  he  thought  see  a  long  bony  hand  thrust  out  to  take 

unmanly,  and  hence  the  estrangement,  it,  and  that  was  all.     The  only  time  he 

though  Wordsworth  still  loved  Coleridge  himself  was  seen  was  sometimes  when 

as   did    Coleridge    him.      It  was   this  we  had  a  late  party,  and  then  toward 

weakness,    and    not    pride    or    vanity,  midnight  he  would  be  observed  stealing 

which   led    him    to   delight   in  talking:  out  to  take  his  walk.      His  chief  expense 

and  when  he  had  an  attentive  hearer  he  is  opium,   on  which  he  spends  £150  a 

would  enlarge  on  every  subject  with  en-  year,  and  sometimes  will  take  four  or 

thusiasm,  but  if  there  were  the  slightest  five    thousand     drops    in    twenty-four 

apathy  or  carelessness  displayed,  it  was  hours.     It  is  strange  it  has  not  the  effect 

curious    to   see     how    his    voice    died  on  his  constitution  which  it  is  commonly 

away  at  once.     And  yet  I  am  convinced  reported  to  have  ;  for  he  appears  per- 

Ihat  this  was  not  love  of  display,  but  of  fectly  well  in  health,  and  yet  at  the  same 

having  other  minds  in  communion  as  it  time  his  feelings  and  sensibilities  seem 

were,  with  his  own  ;  and  when  he  felt  quite  benumbed  by  it.     His  family  has 

that  they  were  so,  he  would  impart  to  all  died  off  in  a  very  melancholy  man- 

every  object  of  conversation  a  hue  and  ner  ;     first     his    eldest 
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daughter,  and  then  a  younger  son,  a  boy  it  not  of  any  consequence,  in  which  I 
of  great  promise  who  went  out  to  China  acquiesced  ;  he  folded  it  round  him  and 
and  died  of  fever.  I  had  occasion  to  went  on  as  before.  Authors  generally 
see  him  about  these  things,  as  he  is  like  lo^ecl  loosely  habited  when  corn- 
perfectly  unfit  to  manage  a  funeral  or  posing,  but  he  made  a  very  extraordN 
anything  of  the  kind,   and  I  was  sur-  nary  figure." 

prised  at  his  calmness  and  indifference.  Such,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  was  the 
There  seemed  to  me  some  doubt  ai  tirst  tenor  of  Professor  Wilson's  conversa- 
about  the  death  of  his  son  in  China,  tion,  though  of  course  I  do  not  pretend 
and  this  I  told  him  ;  but  when  I  was  to  give  the  words,  nor  ^o  I  insert,  ex- 
obliged  afterward  to  confirm  the  first  cept  when  necessary  for  the  sense,  the 
intelligence,  he  merely  wrote,  '  I  am  remarksof  Others  which  led  to  those  made 
sorry  he  is  dead,  but  it  was  against  my  by  him.  In  fact,  what  is  put  consecu- 
advice  he  went  to  China  at  all.'  He  lively  into  his  mouth  was  frequently 
behaved  ill  when  he  left  Westmoreland,  broken  in  upon  by  other  questions  or 
and  wrote  very  bitter  papers  against  comments  of  ours  which  are  not  worth 
Wordsworth"  {the  fact  was  that  his  recording.  Since  writing  a  considera- 
conduct     was     so     unprincipled     that  ble   portion    of    this,    this    morning,    I 

Wordsworth  would  not  even    affect   to    walked  with    J to  call  upon  him  at 

countenance  him),  "and  in  them  most  Elleray,  where  I  found  him  as  cordial 
improperly  introduced  my  name,  paren-  and  agreeable  as  last  night.  We  sat 
ihetically,  '  and  Professor  Wilson  says  some  time  with  him,  and  led  him  to 
the  same,'  when  I  had  never  said  any-  speak  of  Hartley  Coleridge  of  whom  he 
thing  of  the  sort.  From  this  it  has  been  gave  a  most  melancholy  account.  I  bad 
said  that  I  quarrelled  with  Wordsworth,  him  in  my  eye  as  J  had  seen  him  at  the 
whom,  God  knows,  I  love  and  revere  as  wrestling  match,  with  a  wattry  eye  and 
I  have  always  done,  and  am  as  far  from  an  almost  idiotic  leer  on  his  face,  and 
envy  or  jealousy  toward  him  as  man  asked  could  nothing  be  done  to  reclaim 
can  be.  1  had  loo  much  pride  to  enter  him.  "Nothing,"  he  answered;  "I 
into  any  explanation  to  Wordsworth,  but  once  tried  and  succeeded  for  three 
I  have  never  ceased  to  love  him,  and  his  months  in  keeping  him  at  this  place,  but 
warmth  and  cordiality  to  me  and  my  Wordsworth  always  said  he  would  re- 
daughter  when  we  lately  met  quite  lapse,  and  so  he  did,  for  one  day  when 
affected  me.  De  Qui ncey,  however,  is  we  had  walked  together  a  few  yards  from 
a  remarkable  man,  and  his  conversation  the  house,  I,  finding  the  sun  too  hot, 
is  wonderful  !  his  writings  too,  are  most  returned  for  my  hat,  bidding  him  wait  ; 
powerful  and  argumentative  when  he  is  but  when  I  came  back  he  was  gone,  nor 
free  from  opium,  but  when  under  the  in-  did  I  for  a  long  time  see  him  a^ain. 
fluenceof  it  he  writes  sad  nonsense.  He  I  afterward  learned  that  he  had  gone  to 
began,  I  believe,  to  lake  it  in  imitation  a  pot-house  and  remained  in  a  drunken 
of  Coleridge,  and  I  myself  have  seen  state  for  ten  days.  I  had  fancied  he  might 
him  drink  a  wine-glass  of  laudanum  at  have  thirst  more  strongly  upon  him  than 
once.  I  rememberwell,"  he  continued,  other  men,  and  have  taken  great  pains 
laughing  heartily,  "  calling  upon  him  to  have  wine  and  water,  or  drink  of 
one  day  and  finding  him — he  is  by  the  some  kind  brought  in  ;  hut  all  was  of 
way  a  very  small  man,  not  taller  than  no  avail,  and  when  he  is  intoxicated  he 
Hartley  Coleridge— wrapped  in  a  sort  is  a  hideous  object.  Wordsworth  says 
of  gray  watchman's  coat,  evidently  he  has  a  constitutional  tendency  to  it, 
made  for  a  man  four  limes  his  size,  and  but  I  hardly  know  what  that  means, 
bought  probably  at  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  When  I  came  back  last  year  I  thought 
He  began  conversing  earnestly  and  de-  that  feeling  for  me  in  my  altered  cir- 
claiming  on  the  transcendental  philoso-  cumstances  returning  to  this  place  after 
phy,  when  in  the  vehemence  of  his  dis-  so  many  years'  absence,  would  have  kept 
course  the  coat  opened,  and  I  saw  that  he  him  in  check,  and  I  called  on  him  and 
had  nothing  else  on  of  any  description  asked  him  to  join  my  dauglher  and  my- 
whatever.  He  observed  it  and  said,  self  on  the  water,  to  which  he  agreed. 
'  You  may  see  I  am  not  dressed.'  I  did  '  He  said  he  wished  to  call  on  a  friend  in 
see  it,  I  said.     He  replied  that  he  thought  Bowness,   and  would  occupy  the  half 
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hour  till  we  were  ready  in  seeing  hitn. 
When  we  went  down  to  ihe  boat,  in  less 
time  than  that,  we  found  Haitley  Cole- 
ridge in  a  bestial  state  of  intoxication, 
so  that  I  would  not  take  him  into  the 
boat.  We  landed  at  Millar's  ground, 
and,  walking  up,  found  him  lying  insensi- 
ble in  a  field.  I  made  the  servants  take 
him  to  Elleray  and  put  him  to  bed. 
They  did  so,  and  about  ii  o'clock  at 
night  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door,  and 
in  came  Hartley  Coleridge,  professing 
to  have  come  from  Bowness  to  see 
me,  and  then  quite  sober  and  very 
agreeable.  He  had  been  laid  on  the 
bed  in  his  clothes,  had  awakened,  and 
gone  out  at  (he  back  door  and  round  to 
the  front.  Whether  he  feels  remorse  or 
shame  I  know  not,  but  he  never  shows 
it  ;  and  I  am  glad  not  to  have  seen  him 
this  year,  for  it  is  a  horrible  sight  to  see 
a  man  so  brutalized.  As  a  boy  he  was 
astonishing  ;  but  how  can  a  man  read 
to  advantage  who  lives  as  he  does  ?  and 
though  there  is  much  genius  and  clever- 
nes's  in  both  his  prose  and  poetry,  he  is 
but  a  second,  or  third-rate  man.  It  will 
not  do  for  me  to  appear  to  my  family 
careless  of  such  things,  and  I  cannot 
admit  a  man  who  is  such  a  slave  to 
drunkenness  that  he  may,  as  he  has  done, 
fall  down  like  a  briile-beast  on  this  rug." 
When  we  rose  to  go,  the  Professor 
accompanied  us  to  show  the  improve- 
ments he  has  made  by  felling  trees, 
which  are  very  great  indeed,  opening  out 
Ihe  view  of  the  lake  far  more  than  it  wjs 
when  last  we  were  there.  His  eveS 
glistened  as  we  praised  this  home  of  his 
affections  which  he  evidently  loves  in- 
tensely, and  said  he  would  not  care  if 
he  were  told  that  for  three  years  he 
might  not  go  beyond  its  gate.  Yet  he 
could   not   bear   such  a  restriction   on 


Belle  Isle,  however  he  might  admire 
it,  because  it  was  an  island,  and  you  felt 
the  confinement  of  that  even  in  the 
larger  ones  on  the  Scotch  coast.  He 
congratulated  us,  pausing  as  he  spoke 
each  lime,  and  standing  almost  in  front 
of  us,  on  the  way  in  which  we  saw  Win- 
dermere, viz.,  by  staying  a  summer  on  its 
wooded  shores.  And  then  I  shall  never 
forget  his  words  or  manner  as  he  said  : 
"  Travellers  come  to  Bowness,  walk  up 
and  down  the  village  to  the  lake  side, 
and  then,  ordering  horses  on,  say, 
'  Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  Winder- 
mere.' Don't  think  much  of  Winder- 
mere' '  (tie  murmured  half  to  himself  and 
yet  loud  enough  for  us  to  hear  him, 
while  his  speaking  eyes  showed  his 
emotion).  "  Don't  think  much  of 
Windermere.  Ah  !  you'll  not  think 
much  of  heaven,!  then,  when  you  get 
there,"  This  parting  tiibute  to  the  spot 
which  he  leaves  to-mortow  for  this  year, 
and  from  which  he  seems  loath  to  part, 
was  almost  Ihe  last  thing  he  said  except 
about  his  trees  and  shrubs  ;  and  at  the 
gate  we  took  leave,  perhaps  never  to 
meet  again,  I  was  more  struck  to-day 
with  the  appearance  of  his  front  face 
than  last  night  ;  his  foreliead  and  eyes 
are  very  striking,  and,  indeed,  in  that 
view  it  is  clear  that  when  young  he  must 
have  been  very  handsome.  He  does  not 
do  himself  justice  with  his  exuberant 
hair  and  whiskers,  but  one  is  ready  to 
excuse  a  little  oddity  in  that  respect  in 
consideration  of  the  many  excellencies, 
personal  and  mental,  of  one  who  has  so 
often  enlivened  and  delighted  you  as 
Christopher  North, — National  Review. 

Note.— The  uffensive  paper  wriuen  by  De 
Quincey  may  be  found  in  "  Tail's  Magaiine" 
for  liyj.^Nalioual  Jitsiew. 
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Dumas  was  a  great  schoolboy,   who  ure-seeker  who   might  serve  as   model 

hid  under  his  good  humor  and  boister-  to  all  industrious  workers  ;  of  a  knight* 

ous  gayety  more  common-sense  and  true  errant  ever  in  quest  of  the  adventures 

wisdom  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  ninety-nine  of  gallantry,  politics  and  war,  who  had 

out  of  every  hundred.      He  was  the  type  studied,  for  his  own  share  alone,  more 

of  a  free  lance,  who  proved  the  rules  of  than    three  convents  of    Benedictines, 

conventionality  to  be  stupid  ;  of  a  pleas-  He  was  the  image  of  a  prodigal  who. 
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having  squandered  thousands  in  reck- 
less iibcTaliiies,  left  behind  him,  un- 
consciously the  heritage  of  a  king. 
His  was  the  radiant  face  of  an  egotist 
who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  his 
mother,  his  children,  his  friends,  his 
country  ;  of  a  compliant  and  easy-tem- 
pered father,  who  threw  the  reins  on  his 
son's  neck,  and  who.  nevertheless,  had 
the  exceptional  good  fortune  to  see  him- 
self reproduced  while  living  by  one  of 
the  best  and  most  illustrious  men  whom 
France  has  ever  applauded. 

His  books  will  be  read  after  his 
comedies  and  dramas  shall  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  stage.  For  an  age 
and  longer,  his  entrancing  stories, 
wherein  the  action  never  languishes,  ihe 
style  is  limpid  and  brilliant  as  the  crystal 
of  a  spring-well,  and  the  dialogue 
crackles  like  green  wfcod  on  a  fire,  will 
continue  to  be  the*  joy  of  the  young, 
the  distraction  of  the  old,  a  refreshment 
for  the  wearied,  a  consolation  for  the 
ailing,  a  delight  for  all.  I  have  known 
mature  men  passably  occupied — myself, 
for  instance — forget  themselves  an  entire 
night  in  the  company  of  the  "  Chevalier 
de  Maison-Rouge"  or  the  "Mohicans 
de  Paris."  I  siill  hear  my  children 
quarrelling  in  friendly  guise  because  one 
has  not  yet  finished  the  second  volume 
of  "  Monte- Cristo,"  when  the  other, 
who  is  awaiting  his  turn,  has  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  first.  From  this  I  con- 
clude that  Dumas  has  lost  nothing  of  his 
freiihness  since  the  days— alas  !  far  in 
the  bygone  now — when  he  nearly  caused 
the  death  of  one  of  my  school  com- 
panions. He  was  a  little  Spainard,  an 
interne  at  the  Pension  Massin  ;  he  was 
sleepless,  had  lost  his  appetite,  and  was 
gradually  wasting  away  as  if  stricken 
with  home-sickness.  Sarcey,  who  was 
in  the  same  class  and  had  conceived  a 
friendship  for  him,  asked  him  one  day  :' 

"  Is  it  your  mother  you  wish  to  see  ?" 

"No,"  answered  the  child,  "  she  is 
dead." 

"  Your  father,  then  ?" 

"  He  (ised  to  beat  me." 

"  Your  brothers. and  sisters  ?" 

"  1  have  none." 

"  Why,  then,  are  you  so  anxious  to 
get  back  to  Spain  ?" 

"  To  finish  a  book  I  began  reading  in 
the  vacation." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  it  ?" 


June, 

"  Los  Tres  Mosqueteros- " 

The  poor  child  had  the  nostalgia  of 
the  "  Trois  Mousquetaires." 

Not  merely  for  his  incomparable 
genius  as  a  story-teller  should  Dumas 
be  dear  to  men  of  letters,  but  for  his 
character,  his  habits,  his  good  qualities, 
his  foibles,  his  errors  even.  There  have 
been  as  great  writers,  but  never  a  typi- 
cal littiraUur  so  perfectly  accomplished. 
He  did  many  things  outside  his  proper 
sphere  of  action,  taking  part,  lor  exam- 
ple, in  ihe  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  but  it 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
he  lived  only  to  write. 

When  he  plunged  into  history  it  was 
like  the  diver,  who  sinks  into  the 
depths  of  ocean  to  return  with  a  pearl. 
When  he  travelled  in  Africa,  in  Syria, 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy, 
it  was  to  recount  the  narrative  of  his 
travels.  The  most  common-place  of 
meelings,  the  most  insipid  of  conversa- 
tions, furnished  him  wilh  the  materials 
of  an  interesting  page.  He  reared 
animals,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  tortoises, 
frogs,  even  a  bear,  if  my  memory  does 
not  betray  me  ;  it  was  to  endow  them 
wilh  a  soul,  and  be  that  soul's  inter- 
preter. The  fair  sex  monopolized 
much  of  his  heart,  but  little  of  his  time  ; 
I  doubt  if  the  most  favored  among  them 
had  sufficient  empire  over  him  to  turn 
him  from  his  work,  for  he  only  ceased 
to  produce  when  he  ceased  to  live. 
And,  gracious  Heavens  !  what  would 
nave  come  to  pass  if  the  man  for  whom 
an  entire  people  waited  with  o|>en 
mouth  failed  for  a  single  day  ?  That 
was  a  happy  era  when  the  great  politi- 
cal journals  based  their  claims  to  popu- 
larity on  the  fictions  they  supplied,  and 
the  leading  article  was,  so  to  speak,  but 
a  hors  d'auvre  l  for  France  took  a  more 
vivid  interest  in  d'Artagnan  or  Edmond 
Dant^s  than  in  Messieurs  Diivergier  de 
Hauranne  and  Guizot, 

It  was  the  golden  age  of  romance,  the 
reign  of  Dumas  the  First,  who  was  the 
most  benignant  of  kings,  for  he  only 
abused  his  power  against  the  publishers 
to  the  profit  of  his  confreres.  In  mak- 
ing wit  a  quotable  article  in  the  maiket, 
like  porcelain  or  pig-iron,  he  served  his 
neighbor  as  much,  nay  more,  than  him- 
self,  and  considerably  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  the  writer.  He  likewise 
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elevated  him  in  the  eyes  of  fools — (hat 
imposing  majority  of  the  human  race — 
b>-  the  niagnilicence  of  his  mode  of  living 
and  his  unexampled  bounties.  The 
grands  seigneurs  had  humiliated  great 
talents  long  enough.  Dumas  took  it 
into  his  head  to  avenge  poor  Colletet, 
bespattered  to  the  neck,  and  all  who 
had  for  tvo  centuries  accepted  disdain- 
ful alms  of  Bnanciers  ur  governmenis. 
He  worked  wonders  in  this  way  ;  per- 
haps he  went  too  far,  for  his  ignorance 
of  figures  sometimes  handed  him  over  to 
the  mercies  of  creditors,,  usurers  and 
bum-bailiffs. 

But  Dumas  was  not  the  man  to  put 
himself  out  for  such  trifles..  When  he 
was  certain  he  was  in  debt,  he  toiled  for 
his  creditors  as  he  had  toiled  for  his 
friends,  his  sweethearts,  and  his 
parasites.  That  did  not  matter  much 
to  him,  for  his  personal  wants  were  con- 
fined to  ink  and  paper,  I  am  wrong  : 
he  needed  coUaborateurs  and  employed  a 
good  number  of  liiera.  He  made  no 
concealment  of  it,  nor  would  it  be  of 
any  use  ;  for  a  moment's  thought  will 
convince  any  one  that  no  single  hand 
could  compass  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes  a  year.  The  curious  and  the  in-, 
competent  looked  upon  this  necessity  of 
his  craft  as  a  crime,  and  wept  crocodile 
tears  over  the  martyrs  of  glorv  and  tal- 
ent. I  cannot  find  it  in  me  to  compas- 
sionate the  colleagues  of  Dumas  when  I 
look  upon  those  who  survive.  The 
master  neither  deprived  ihem  of  their 
money,  for  they  arc  rich  ;  nor  of  their 
glory,  for  they  are  celebrated  ;  nor  of 
their  talents,  for  ihey  possess  them  still, 
and  in  abundance. 

.\s  far  as  regards  that,  I  am  bound 
to  S3y  the  complaint  never  came  from 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  proudest 
of  them  were  boastful  of  having  belonged 
to  so  good  a  school,  and  it  is  with  a 
veritable  piety  that  the  most  illustrious 
of  all,  Auguste  Maquet,  alwajs  speaks 
of  bis  great  friend-  I  do  not  know  in 
what  proportion  the  profits  of  joint  toil 
were  divided  ;  on  the  one  hand,  his  re- 
nown and  the  superiority  of  his  style 
gave  Dumas  the  privilege  of  claiming 
the  lion's  share,  but  the  eagerness  with 
which  his  patronage'  was  sought  after 
proves  that  this  powerful  genius  was  an 
equitable  genius.  Touching  the  amount 
of  work  he  coniribuled  tu  the  sum  total, 


T  can  tell  it  with  a  sort  of  accuracj",  for 
a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances 
enabled  me  to  surprise  the  prolific  author 
in  flagrante  delicto  of  collaboration. 

It  was  in  March,  1S58,  at  Marseilles. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  Italy,  or,  at  any 
rate,  I  believed  I  was,  and  meant  to 
take  the  boat  to  Civiia  Vecchia  the 
same  evening.  Dut,  on  setting  foot  on 
the  railway  platform,  I  felt  myself  sud- 
denly lifted  from  the  ground  by  a  superb 
and  kindly  Colossus,  who  pressed  me  to 
his  breast.  He  had  come  there  to  meet 
an  adored  lady  whom  he  had  forgotten 
to  worship  since  the  previous  evening, 
for  in  his  impatience  to  see  her  again 
he  had  given  her  a  rival.  He  welcomed 
her  ait  the  same  with  the  most  exquisite 
gallantry,  and  then,  turning  to  me,  he 
said,  "  I  lay  embargo  on  you  ;  alight 
at  my  hotel :  we  will  dine  together,  and 
I  will  make  you  a  bouillabaise  myself  so 
toothsome  that  you  will  lick  your 
fingers.  Afterward  you  will  come  to  the 
Gyranase  to  applaud  the  first  representa- 
tion of  a  piece  which  they  have  forced 
me  to  write  in  three  days  ;  Clarisse  and 
Jenneval  are  wonderful  in  it,  and  my  lit- 
tle ingenue  a  love.  But  say  nothing  of 
it  before  the  lady  from  Paris." 

1  yielded  to  his  wish  joyfully,  as  one 
always  yielded  to  (his  irresistible  being. 
His  bouillabaise  was  delicious ;  his 
drama,  entitled  the  Grades  Fores- 
tiers  had  a  triumphant  success  ;  they 
offered  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  author  on 
the  stage  ;  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre 
came  under  the  windows  of  his  hotel  to 
give  him  a  serenade,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  public.  He  appeared  on  the 
balcony,  thanked  the  musicians,  and 
harangued  the  people.  We  afterward 
went  to  the  best  restaurant  in  the  city, 
where  the  lessees  had  prepared  a  sump- 
tuous supper,  the  enjoyment  of  which 
was  prolonged  unlil  three  or  four  in  the 
morning.  We  returned  to  the  hotel :  I 
was  almost  sleeping  as  I  stood.  He,  the 
giant,  was  fresh  and  cheerful  as  a  man 
who  had  just  stepped  from  between  the 
sheets.  He  made  me  enter  his  room, 
lit  in  my  presence  two  tall  candles, 
placed  them  under  a  shade,  and  said  : 

"Take  a  rest,  thou  venerable  patri- 
arch ;  as  I  am  no  more  than  fifty-five 
years  old,  I  am  going  to  write  three 
feuilleions,  which  must  be  posted  to- 
morrow,  or  rather  by    this  morning's 
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mail.     If  1  should  chance  lo  have  the  lapidary  skilful  enough  to  discrimiDatc 

time  to  spare  I  shall  tackle  for  Monligny  between   the   Regent  and   Sancey  dia- 

a  short  act,  the  plan  of  which  is  trotting  monds.      I  have  seen  Parisians  ity    lo 

through  my  head."  establish    a   compaiison    between  these 

I   fancied  he  was  joking  at   my  ex-  two  great  vtrtuoii^  but  in  vain  were  they 

pense  ;  but  on   awakcDing,    I  found  in  invited  to  the  same  tablp,   ihey  rccipro- 

the  ante-room,  where  he  was  humming  cally  muffled  iheir  lights  and  dissembled 

an  air  as  he  shaved,  three  large  packets,  their  wit  as  best  ihey  could,   for  each 

addressed    to    the  Pairie,    the  Journal  feared  to  make  display  before  the  other. 

Pour  Tons  and  some  other  Paris  peri-  and  each  loved  the  other  to  abnegation, 

odical,   whose  title  I  forget.     A  roll  of  In  our  precious  and  too  brief  intimacy 

paper  directed  to  Monligny  contained  at  Marseilles,  Dumas  pere   said  to  me  : 

the  short  act   he  had  spoken  of,  which  "  You    arc  right  to  love  Alexandre  ;  he 

was  simply  a  masterpiece — the   Invila-  is  a  being  profoundly  human,  and  has  a 

tioit  a  la  Valse.  heart  as  large  as  his  brain."     Kindliness 

It  is  a  manifest  impossibility   for  a  entered  for  three  fourths,  at  least,  into 

man,  no  matter  how  richly  endowed,  to  the  opulent,  weird,  and  cloudy  composi- 

get  through  such  an  amount  of  work  in  lion  of   his   genius.     Under   the    good 

a  few  hours,   unless  his  task  has  been  writer,    destined     to     become    classic, 

seriously  prepared  beforehand,  either  by  thanks  to  the  clearness  of  his  style,  one 

himself     or     somebody    else.       Dumas  always  found  the  good   man,    and   ihe 

wrote  his  romances  with  his  own  hand,  good  Frenchman.     He  loved  his  country 

in   handsome  and  legible  characters,  on  above   and    before   all    things,    without 

large-sized   she^s   of    blue-tinted    satin  making  sacrifices  to  the  spirit  of  party, 

paper.  or  falling  into  the  deplorable  iniquities 

He  improvised  his  embellishments  of  politics, 
on  a  foundation  which  was  by  no  means  None  has  written  of  Louis  XVI.  with 
improvised,  but  was  elaborated  by  his  more  respect,  of  Marie  Antoinette  with 
associate  worker  from  his  original  sketch,  deeper  pity,  of  Napoleon  I.  with  higher 
In  imagination  I  can  slill  see,  on  admiration,  than  this  professed  and  con- 
ihe  table  of  the  hotel,  the  first  version  vinced  Republican.  Thus,  in  concur- 
of  the  "  Compagnonsde  Jehu."  It  was  rence  wiih  Michelet  and  Henri  Martin, 
a  thick  bundle  of  foolscap  cut  in  slips  of  with  the  most  ardent  and  austere,  he 
four,  and  covered  with  a  small,  clear  made  our  history  popular ;  thus  he 
caligrapby  ;  a  capital  work  even  in  this  merited  that  rude  courtesy  of  fate  which 
state,  the  action  briskly  indicated  by  made  him  die  at  the  end  of  the  terrible 
Dumas,  the  characters  agreeably  out-  year  which  took  him  from  France  at  the 
lined  by  Dumas,  the  style  one  that  would  same  time  as  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
bear  being  read — in  short,  an  excellent  shrouded  him.  like  a  vanquished  soldier, 
romance  which  only  needed  to  be  writ-  under  the  national  flag  in  mourning, 
ten  by  Dumas.  All  that  the  author  had  This  free-lhinker,  who  was  likewise  a 
to  do  was  to  rewrite  it  in  his  own  believer,  religiously  respected  the  creeds 
fashion,  to  make  it  altogether  his  and  of  others;  this  honvivant,  this  jovial 
worthy  of  him.  companion,  never  propagated  any  but 
He  copied  after  his  manner,  that  is  to  sound  principles,  or  preached  a  moral 
say,  in  scattering  the  gold-dust  of  genius  code  that  was  not  wholesome;  where- 
with open  bands,  each  little  sheet  of  fore  it  is  that  the  spectacle  is  offered 
white  paper  being  pasted  on  a  large  us  of  the  faithful  of  all- communions 
sheet  of  the  blue.  unanimously  absolving  the  venial  lapses 

The  relative  capacity  of  the  father  and  of  his  life  and  pen. 

the  son  may  some  day,  perhaps,  be  the  In  sum,  this  writer — impetuous,  strong 

theme  of  Plutarchian  parallel,  which  I  and  irresistible  as  a  loosened  torrent — 

emphatically  decline  to  make,   and  for  never    abandoned     himself  to   hate  or 

reasons;  the  effort  demands half-a-cen-  vengeance  —  he    was    clement    to     his 

tury  longer    of    experience,  the    influ-  worst  enemies ;  he  has  left  behind  him 

cnce  of  time  and   the   knowledge  of  a  ■aant\)M.\.W\zn&%.—TinsIey's  Magazine. 
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THE   PRAYER   OF   SOCRATES. 
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Grant,  O  Olympian  gods  supreme. 

Not  my  wish,  and  not  my  dream  ; 

Grant  me  neither  gold  that  shines, 

Nor  ruddy  copper  in  the  mines, 

Nor  power  to  wield  the  tyrant's  rod 

And  be  a  fool,  and  seem  a.  god. 

Nor  precious  robe  with  jewelled  fringe 

Splendid  with   sea-born  purple  tinge, 

Nor  silken  vest  on  downy  pillow. 

Nor  hammock  hard  on  heaving  billow  ; 

Rut  give  all  goodly  things  that  be 

Good  for  the  whole  and  best  for  me. 

My  thoughts  are  foolish,  blind  and  crude ; 

Thou  only  knowest  what  is  good. 

— Cooii  IVortis. 
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Chapter    I.  city  has  yet  fallen  in  my  way.     To  read- 

AT  A  TABLE  d'hote.  ers  unacquainted  with  this  antique  place 

it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  in  it  the 

At  the  close  of  February  1848  I  was  old  German  life  seems  still  to  a  great  ex- 
in  Nuremberg.  My  original  intention  tent  rescued  from  the  all-devouring,  all- 
had  been  to  pass  a  couple  of  days  there,  equalizing  tendencies  of  European  civili- 
on  my  way  to  Munich;  that  being,  I  zation.  The  houses  are  eiiher  of  the  fif- 
thought,  as  much  time  as  could  reason-  teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  or  are 
ably  be  spared  for  so  small  a  city,  beck-  constructed  after  those  ancient  models, 
oned  as  my  footsteps  were  to  the  Ba-  The  citizens  have  preserved  much  of  the 
varian  Athens,  of  whose  glories  of  an-  simple  manners  and  customs  of  their  • 
cicnt  art  and  German  Renaissance  I  had  ancestors.  The  hurrying  feet  of  com- 
formed  expectations  the  most  exaggerat-  merce  and  curiosity  pass  rapidly  by, 
ed — expectations  fatal  to  any  perfect  en-  leaving  it  sequestered  from  the  agtta- 
joyment,  and  certain  to  be  disap-  tions  and  the  turmoils  of  metropolitan 
pointed,  however  great  the  actual  merit  existence.  It  is  as  quiet  as  a  village: 
of  Munich  might  be.  But  after  two  '  During  my  stay  there  rose  in  its  quiet 
days  at  Nuremberg.  I  was  so  deeply  in-  streets  the  startled  echoes  of  horror  at  a 
terested  in  its  antique  sequestered  life,  crime  unparalleled  in  its  annals,  which, 
the  charms  of  which  had  not  been  dead-  gathering  increased  horror  from  the  very 
ened  by  previous  anticipations,  that  I  peacefulness  and  serenity  of  the  scene, 
resolved  to  remain  there  until  I  had  arrested  the  attention  and  the  sympathy 
mastered  every  detail,  and  knew  the  in  a  degree  seldom  experienced.  Be- 
place  by  heart.  fore  narrating  that,  it  will  be  necessary 

1  have  a  story  to  tell  which  will  move  to  go  back  a  little,  that  my  own  connec- 

amid    tragic    circumstances    of  too  en-  tion  with    it   may  be    intelligible,  espe- 

grossing  a  nature  to  be  disturbed  by  cially  in  the  fanciful  weaving  together  of 

archaeological  interests,  and  shall  not,  remote  conjectures  which  strangely  in- 

therefore,  minutely  describe  here  what  I  volved  me  in  the  story, 
observed  at    Nuremberg,    although   no        The  table  iTkSk  at  the  Bayetischer 

adequate  description  of  that  wonderful  Hof  had  about  thirty  visitors-^^L^kh^l,. 
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one  enceplion,    of  that  lowl  common-  because  my  casual  neighbor  was  ir^arW, 

place  v/hich  escapes  remark.    Indeed  this  has  never  presented  itself  to  me  as  an 

may  almost  always   be    said  of   laSles  adequate  motive. 

d'hote ;  though  there  is  a  current  belief.  From  thisyoureadilygather  that  I  am 
which  I  cannot  share,  of  a  table  d'hSte  severely  taciturn  at  a  table  d'hSte.  1  re- 
being  very  delightful — of  "one  being  frain  from  joining  in  the  "delightful 
certain  to  meet  pleasant  people  Ihere.'  conversation*'  which  flies  across  the 
It  may  be  so.  For  many  years  I  table;  and  knoiv  that  my  reticence  is  at- 
believed  it  was  so.  The  genera]  ver-  trlbuted  to  "insular  pride."  It  is 
diet  received  my  assent.  I  had  never  really  and  truly  nothing  but  impaiieace 
met  those  delightful  people,  but  was  of  commonplace.  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
always  expecting  to  meet  them.  Hither-  good  talk;  but,  ask  yourself,  what  are 
to  they  had  been  conspicuous  by  their  the  probabilities  of  hearing  that  rare 
absence.  According  to  my  experience,  thing  in  the  casual  assemblage  of  forty 
in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  such  or  fifty  people,  not  brought  together  by 
dinners  had  been  dreary,  or  noisy  and  any  natural  affinities  or  interests,  but 
vapid.  If  the  guests  were  English,  they  thrown  together  by  the  accident  of  being 
were  chlllinglir  silent,  or  surlily  mono-  in  the  same  district,  and  in  the  same 
syllabic  :  to  their  neighbors  they  were  hotel .'  They  are  not  "  forty  feeding 
frigid  ;  among  each  other  they  spoke  like  one,"  but  likeforly.  They  have  no 
in  low  under-tones.  And  if  the  guests  community,  except  the  community  of 
were  foreigners,  ihey  were  noisy,  clat-  commonplace.  No  ;  tables  d'hSte  are 
lering,  and  chattering,  foolish  for  the  not  delightful,  and  do  not  gather  inter- 
most  part,  and  vivaciously  common-  esting  people  together, 
place.  I  don't  know  which  made  me  Such  has  been  jny  extensive  experi- 
feel  most  dreary.  The  predominance  ence.  But  this  at  Nuremberg  is  a  con- 
of  my  countrymen  gave  the  dinner  the  spicuous  exception.  At  that  table  there 
gayety  of  a  funeral  ;  the  predominance  was  one  guest  who,  on  various  grounds, 
of  the  Mossoo  gave  it  the  fatigue  of  got-  personal  and  incidental,  remains  the 
up  enthusiasm  or  trivial  expansivcness.  most  memorable  man  1  ever  met.  From 
To  hear  strangers  imparting  iha  scraps  the  first  be  riveted  my  attention  in  an 
of  erudition  and  connoisseurship  which  unusual  degree-  He  had  not,  as  jet, 
they  had  Ihat  morning  gathered  from  induced  me  to  emerge  from  my  habitual 
their  valets  de  place  and  guide-books,  or  reserve,  for  in  truth,  although  he  riveted 
describing  the  sights  they  had  just  seen,  my  attention,  he  inspired  me  with  a 
to  you,  who  either  saw  them  yesterday  strange  feeling  of  repulsion.  I  could 
or  would  see  them  to-morrow,  could  not  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  from  him  ;  yet. 
■  be  permanently  attractive.  My  mind  re-  except  the  formal  bow  on  sitting  down 
fuses  to  pasture  on  such  food  with  and  rising  from  the  table,  I  had  inter- 
gusto.  I  cannot  be  made  to  care  what  changed  no  sign  of  fellowship  with  him. 
Ihe  Herr  Baron's  sentiments  about  He  was  a  youijg  Russian,  named  Bout- 
Albert  Diirer  or  Lucas  Cranach  may  be.  gonef,  as  1  ai  once  learned;  rather 
I  can 'digest  ray  r/«/^m, ,4  without  the  handsome,  and  peculiarly  arresting  to 
aid  of  the  commis  voyageur's  criticisms  the  eye,  partly  from  an  air  of  settled 
on  Gothic  architecture.  This  may  be  melancholy,  especially  in  his  smile,  the 
my  misfortune.  In  spite  of  the  Italian  amiability  of  which  seemed  breaking 
blood  which  I  inherit,  I  am  a  shy  man  from  under  clouds  of  grief,  and  still 
— shy  as  the  purest  Briton.  But,  like  mote  so  from  the  mute  appeal  to  sym- 
other  shy  men,  I  make  up  in  obstinacy  palhy  in  the  empty  sleeve  of  his  right 
what  may  be  deficient  in  expansiveness.  arm  which  was  looped  to  the  breast-but- 
I  can  be  frightened  into  silence,  but  I  ton  of  his  coat.  His  eyes  were  large 
wont  be  dictated  to.  You  might  as  and  soft.  He  had  no  beard  or  whisker, 
well  attempt  the  persuasive  effect  of  and  only  delicate  mustaches.  Thesor- 
your  eloquence  upon  a  snail  who  has  row,  quiet  but  profound,  the  amiable 
withdrawn  into  his  shell  at  your  ap-  smile,  and  the  lost  arm.  were  appealing 
proach,  and  will  not  emerge  till  his  con-  details  which  at  once  arrested  altentioD 
fidence  is  restored.  To  be  told  that  I  and  excited  sympathy.  But  to  me  this 
must  see  this,  and  ought  lo  go  there,  sympathy  was  mingled  nilh~  a  va| 
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pulsion,  occasioned  by  a  certain  false-  has  constmcled  a  *hole  scheme  to  ex- 

Dcss  in  the  amiable  smile,  and  a  furtive-  plain  certain  acts,  and  one  fine  day  I 

ness  in  the  eyes,  which  I  saw — or  fancied  have  discovered    indubitably  that    the 

— and     which,    with     an     inexplicable  supposed   lovers   were   not  lovers,    but 

reserve,  lorming  as  it  were  the  inipreg-  conRdanls   of   iheir    passions    in    other 

nable  citadel  in  the  centre  o(  his  out-  directions,  and  of  course  all  my  conjee- 

wardly    polite    apd    engaging    manner,  tures    have    been    utterly    false.       The 

gave  me  something  of  that    vague  im-  secret  flush  of  shame  at  failure  has  not, 

pression  which  we  express  by  the  words  however,  prevented  my  falhng  into  simi- 

"  instinctive  antipathy."  lar  mistakes  immediately  after. 

It  was,  when  calmly  considered,  emi-  When,  therefore,  I  hereafter  speak  of 
nently  absurd.  To  see  one  so  young,  my  "'con:^tructive  ima{;ination,"  the 
and  by  his  conversation  so  highly  cult-  reader  will  know  10  what  I  am  alluding, 
vred  and  intelligent,  condemned  to  It  was  already  busy  with  Bourgonef. 
early  helplessness,  his  food  cut  up  for  To  it  must  be  added  that  vague  repul- 
him  by  a  servant,  as  if  he  were  a  ch'ld,  sion,  previously  mentioned.  This  feel- 
naturally  engaged  pity,  and,  on  the  first  ing  abated  on  the  second  day  ;  but, 
day,  I  cudgelled  my  brains  during  the  although  lessened,  it  remained  powerful 
greater  part  of  dinner  in  the  effort  to  enough  to  prevent  my  speaking  to  him. 
account  for  his  lost  arm.  He  was  ob-  Whether  it  would  have  continued  to 
viously  not  a  military  man  :  the  unrais-  abate  until  it  disappeared,  as  such  antip- 
takable  look  and  stoop  of  a  student  told  athies  often  disappear,  under  the 
that  plainly  enough.  Nor  was  the  loss  familiarities  of  prolonged  intercourse, 
one  dating  from  early  life :  he  used  his  without  any  immediate  appeal  to  my 
left  arm  too  awkwardly,  for  the  event  amour prepre,  I  know  not ;  but  every  re- 
not  to  have  had  a  recent  date.  Had  it  fiective  mind,  conscious  of  being  acces- 
anything  to  do  with  his  melancholy  ?  sible  to  antipathies,  will  remember  that 
Here  was  a  topic  for  my  vagabond  im-  one  certain  method  of  stifling  them  is 
agination,  and  endless  were  the  romances  for  the  object  to  make  some  appeal  to 
woven  by  it  during  my  silent  dinner,  our  interest  or  our  vanity:  in  the  en-. 
For  the  reader  must  be  told  of  one  gagement  of  these  more  powerful  feel- 
peculiarity  in  me,  because  to  it  much  of  ings,  the  antipathy  is  quickly  strangled. 
the  strange  complications  of  my  story  are  At  any  rate  it  is  so  in  my  case,  and  was 
due  ;  complications  into  which  a  mind  so  now.  On  the  third  day,  the  conver- 
less  active  in  weaving  imaginary  hypoth-  sation  at  table  happening  to  turn,  as  it 
eses  to  interpret  casual  and  trifling  often  turned,  upon  St.  Sebald's  Church, 
facts  would  never  have  been  drawn,  a  young  Frenchman,  who  was  criticising 
From  my  childhood  I  have  been  the  vie-  its  architecture  with  fluent  dogmatism, 
tim  of  my  constructive  imagination,  drew  Bourgonef  into  the  discussion,  and 
which  has  led  me  into  many  mistakes  thereby  dieted  such  a  display  of  aceu- 
and  some  scrapes  ;  because,  instead  of  rate  and  extensive  knowledge,  no  less 
contenting  myself  with  plain,  obvious  than  delicacy  of  appreciation,  that  we 
evidence,  I  have  allowed  myself  to  frame  were  all  listening  spell-bound.  In  the 
hypothetical  interpretations,  which,  to  midst  of  this  triumphant  exposition  the 
acts  simple  in  themselves,  and  expHc-  irritated  vanity  of  the  Frenchman  could 
able  on  ordinary  motives,  have  assigned  do  nothing  to  regain  his  position  but 
hidden  and  extraordinary  motives,  ren-  oppose  a  flat  denial  to  a  historical  state- 
dering  the  simple-seeming  Hcts  porten-  ment  made  by  Bourgonef,  backing  his 
tous.  With  bitterpangsof  self-reproach  denial  by  the  confident  assertion,  that 
I  have  at  times  discovered  that  a  long  "  all  the  competent  authorities  "  held 
and  plausible  history  constructed  by  me,  with  him.  At  this  point  Bourgonef  ap- 
relating  to  personal  friends,  has  crum-  pealed  to  me,  and  in  that  tone  of  defer- 
bled  into  a  ruin  of  absurdity,  by  the  dis-  ence  so  exquisitely  flattering  from  one 
closure  of  the  primary  misconception  we  already  know  to  be  superior,  he  re- 
on  which  the  whole  hjstory  was  based,  quested  my  decision  ;  observing  that, 
I  have  gone,  let  us  say,  on  the  supposi-  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  seea 
tion  that  two  people  were  secretly  lov-  me  examine  the  details  of  the  architect- 
ers  ;  on  this  supposition  my  imagination  ure,  he  could  not  be  mistak«i~iii  huL. 
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(x>nfidence  that  I  *was  a  connoisseur. 
All  eyes  were  turned  upon  me.  As  a 
shy  man,  this  made  me  blush  ;  as  a  vain 
man,  the  blush  was  accompanied  with 
delight.  It  might  easily  have  happened 
that  such  an  appeal,  acting  at  once  upon 
shyness  and  ignorance,  would  have  in- 
flamed my  wrath  ;  but  the  appeal  hap- 
pening to  be  directed  on  a  point  which  1 
had  recently  investigated  and  thoroughly 
mastered,  I  wasflaiiered  at  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  victorious  display. 

The  pleasure  of  my  triumph  diffused 
itself  over  my  feelings  toward  him  who 
had  been  the  occasion  of  it.  The 
Frenchman  was  silenced  ;  the  general 
verdict  of  [he  company  was  too  obvious- 
ly on  our  side.  From  this  time  the  con- 
versation continued  between  Bourgonef 

,  and  myself ;  and  he  not  only  succeeded 
in  entirely  dissipating  my  absurd  antip- 
athy—which  I  now  saw  to  have  been 
founded  on  purely  imaginary  grounds  for 
neither  the  falseness  nor  tbefuitiveness 
could  now  be  delected — but  he  succeed- 
ed in  captivating  all  my  sympathy. 
Long  after  dinner  was  over,  and  the 
salU  empty,  we  sat  smoking  our  cigars, 
and   discussing   politics,   literature,  and 

.art  in  that  suggestive  desultory  manner 
which  often  gives  a  charm  to  casual 
acquaintances. 

It  was  a  slining  epoch,  that  of  Feb- 
ruary 1S48.  The  Revolution,  at  first  so 
hopeful  and  soon  to  manifest  itself  in 
failure  so  disastrous,  was  hurrying  to  an 
outburst.  France  had  been  for  many 
months  agitated  by  cries  of  electoral  re- 
form, and  by  indignation  at  the  corrup- 
tion and  scandals  in  high  places.  The 
Praslin  murder,  and  the  dishonor  of  M. 
Teste,  temiinaied  by  suicide,  had  been 
interpreted  as  signs  of  the  coming  de- 
struction. The  political  banquets  given 
in  various  important  cities  had  been  oc- 
casions for  inflaming  the  public  mind, 
and  to  the  far-seeing,  these  banquets 
were  interpreted  as  the  sounds  of  the 
tocsin.  Louis  Philippe  had  become 
odious  to  France,  and  contemptible  to 
Europe.  Guizot  and  Duchalel,  the 
ministers  of  that  day,  although  backed 
by  a  parliamentary  majority  on  which 
they  blindly  relied,  were  unpopular,  and 
were  regarded  as  infatuated  even  by 
their  admirers  in  Europe.  The  Span- 
ish Marriages  had  all  but  led  to  a  war 
with  England.     Tlie  Opposition,  headed 


by  Thiers  and  Odillon  fiarrot,  was 
strengthened  by  united  action  with  the 
republican  party,  headed  by  Ledru  Rol- 
lin,  Marrast,  Flocon,  and  Louis  Blanc. 

Bourgonef  was  an  ardent  republican. 
So  was  I  ;  but  my  color  was  of  a  differ- 
ent shade  from  his.  He  belonged  to 
the  Reds.  Mj'  own  dominant  tenden- 
cies being  artistic  and  literary,  my  dream 
was  of  a  republic  in  which  Intelligence 
would  be  the  aichon  or  ruler  ;  and  of 
course  in  such  a  republic,  art  and  litera- 
ture, as  the  highest  manifestation  of 
mind,  would  have  the  supreme  direc- 
tion. Do  you  smile,  reader?  I  smile, 
now  ;  but  it  was  serious  earnest  with  me 
then.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on 
this  point.  I  have  said  so  much  lo 
render  intelligible  the  stray  link  of  com- 
munion which  riveted  the  charm  of  my 
new  acquaintance's  conversation  ;  there 
was  both  agreement  enough  and  differ- 
ence enough  in  our  views  to  render  our 
society  mutually  fascinating. 

On  retiring  to  my  room  that  afternoon 
I  could  not  help  laughing  at  my  absurd 
antipathy  against  Bourgonef.  All  his 
remarks  had  disclosed  a  generous 
ardent,  and  refined  nature.  While  my 
antipathy  had  specially  fastened  upon  a. 
certain  falseness  in  his  smile— a  false- 
ness the  more  poignantly  hideous  if  it 
were  falseness,  because  hidden  amid 
the  wreaths  of  amiability — my  delight  in 
his  conversation  had  specially  justified 
itself  by  the  truthfulness  of  his  mode  of 
looking  at  things.  He  seemed  to  be 
sincerity  itself.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
certain  central  reserve  ;  but  that  might 
only  be  an  integrity  of  pride  ;  or  it 
might  be  connected  with  painful  circum- 
stances in  his  history,  of  which  the  mel- 
ancholy in  his  face  was  l!ie  outward  sign. 

That  very  evening  my  constructive 
imagination  was  furnished  with  a  detail 
on  which  it  was  soon  to  be  actively  set 
to  work.  I  had  been  rambling  about 
the  old  fortifications,  and  was  returning 
at  nightfall  through  the  old  archway 
near  Albert  DUrer's  house,  when  a  man 
passed  by  me.  We  looked  at  each 
other  in  that  automatic  way  in  which 
men  look  when  they  meet  in  narrow 
places  ;  and  I  felt,  so  to.speak^  a  start 
of  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
who  passed.  Nothing  else,  in  features 
or  gestures,  betrayed  recognition  or  sur- 
prise.    But    although    there-  was   onhr^ 
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that,  it  flashed  from  his  ej'es  to  mine  personal  gossip,  become  invested  with  a 

tike  an  electric  shock.      He  passed.      I  solemn  and  affecting  interest.     Pity  for 

looked    back.     He  continued    his    way  the   victim    and    suivivors    mingle   and 

without    turning.      The  face    was  cer-  alternate  with  fierce  cries  for  vengeance 

tainly  known  to  me  ;  but  it  floated  in  a  on  the  guilty.     The   whole    street  be- 

niist  of  confused  memories.  comes   one  family,    commingled   by  an 

I  walked  on  slowly,  pestering  my  mem-  energetic  sympathy,  united  by  one  com- 

ory  with  fruitless  calls  upon  it,  hopeless-  mon  feeling  of  compassion  and  wrath, 
ly  trying  to  recover  the  place  where  I        In  villages,  and  In  cities  so  small  as 

could  have  seen  the  stranger  before.     In  Nuremberg,    the    same    community  of 

vain  memory  travelled  over  Europe  in  feeling   is    manifested.     The    losvn   be- 

concert-rooms,  theatres,  shops,  and  rail-  came  as  one  street.     The  horror  spread 

way  carriages.     I   could  not  recall  the  like  a  conflagration,  the  sympathy  surg- 

occasion  on  which  those  eyes  had  pre-  ed  and  swelled  like  a  tide.     Every  one 

viously  met  mine.     That  they  had  met  felt  a  personal  interest  in  the  event,  as 

them  I  had  no  doubt.     I  went  to  bed  if  the  murder  had  been  committed  at  his 

with  the  riddle  undiscovered.  own  door.     Never  shall  I   forget   that 

wail  of  passionate  pity,  and  that  cry  for 

IChapter    II.  the   vengeance   of    justice,    which    rose 

from    all    sides    of   the    startled    city. 

TH.   ECHOES  OE   MURDER.  j,^,^,  ,|,^„    j  ,^,^^,  ,^^    ^„„y^  ,^^   ^•■_ 

Next  morning  Nuremberg  ,was  agi-  tation,  the  feverish  restlessness,  the  uni- 
tated  with  a.  horror  such  as  can  seldom  versal  communicativeness,  the  volunteer- 
have  disturbed  its  quiet-;  a  young  and  ed  services,  the  eager  suggestion,  surg- 
lovely  girl  had  been  murdered.  Her  ing  round  the  house  of  the  unhappy  par- 
corpse  was  discovered  al  daybreak  under  enls.  Herr  Lehfeldt,  the  father  of  the 
the  archway  leading  to  the  old  fortifica-  unhappy  girl,  was  a  respected  burgher, 
tions.  She  had  been  stabbed  to  the  known  to  almost  every  one.  His 
heart.  No  other  signs  of  violence  weie  mercer's  shop  was  the  leading  one  of  the 
visible  ;  no  robbery  had  been  attempt-  city.  A  worthy  pious  man,  somewhat 
ed.  strict,  but  of  irreproachable  character  ; 

In  great  cities,  necessarily  great  cen-  his  virtues,  no  less  than  those  of  his 
tres  of  crime,  we  daily  hear  of  murders  ;  wife,  and  of  his  only  daughter  Lieschen 
their  frequency  and  remoteness  leave  us  — now,  aUs  !  forever  snatched  from 
undisturbed.  Our  sympathies  can  only  their  yearning  eyes^ — were  canvassed 
be  deeply  moved  either  by  some  scenic  everywhere,  and  served  to  intensify  the 
peculiarities  investing  the  crime  with  general  grief.  That  such  a  calamity 
unusual  romance  or  unusual  atrocity,  should  have  fallen  on  a  household  so 
or  else  by  the  more  immediate  appeal  of  estimable,  seemed/ to  add  fuel  to  the 
direct  neighborly  interest.  The  murder  people's  wrath.  Poor  Lieschen  !  her 
which  is  read  of  in  the  Tiuus  as  having  pretty,  playful  ways — her  opening  pros- 
occurred  in  Westminster,  has  seldom  pects,  as  the  only  daughter  of  parents  so 
any  special  horror  to  the  inhabitants  of  well  to  do  and  so  kind — her  youth  and 
Islington  or  Oxford  Street;  but  to  the  abounding  life — these  were  detailed  with 
inhabitants  of  Westminster,  and  espe-  impassioned  fervor  by  friends-,  and  re- 
cially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  particular,  peated  by  strangers  who  caught  the  tone 
street  in  which  it  was  perpetrated,  the  of  friends,  as  if  they,  too,  had  known 
criae  assumes  heart-shaking  propor-  and  loved  her.  But  amid  the  surging 
tions.  Every  detail  is  asked  for,  and  uproar  of  this  sea  of  many  voices  no  one 
every  surmise  listened  to,  with  fever-  clear  voice  of  direction  could  be  heard  ; 
ish  eagerness — is  repeated  and  diffused  no  clew  given  to  the  clamorous  blood- 
through  the  crowd  with  growing  interest,  hounds  to  run  down  the  assassin. 
The  family  of  the  victim  ;  the  ante-  Cries  had  been  heard  in  the  streets 
cedents  of  the  assassin,  if  he  is  known  ;  that  night  at  various  parts  of  the  town, 
or  the  conjectures  pointing  to  the  un-  which,  although  then  interpreted  as  the 
known  assassin — are  eagerly  discussed,  quarrels  of  drunken  brawlers,  and  the 
Al!  the  trivial  details  of  household  care  conflicts  of  cats,  were  now  confidently 
or  domestic  fortunes,' all  the  items  of  asserted  lo  have  proceeded  fromjhe  un- 
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happy  girl  in  her  d e a! h- struggle.     But  tion  it,  because  it  must  have  sounded 

none  of  these  cries  had  been  heard  in  too  absurd,  I  could  not  prevent  my  con- 

ihe  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  arch-  structive   imagiaation  indulging  in    its 

way.     All  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  vagaries;    and    with    this    secret    con- 

the  town  agreed  that  in  their  waking  viction  I  resolved  to  await  events,  and 

hours  the  streets  had  been  perfectly  still,  in  case  suspicion  from    other  quarters 

Nor  were  there  any  traces  visible  of  a  should  ever  designate  the  probable  as- 

struggle  having  taken  place.     Lieschen  sassin,  I  might  then  come  forward  with 

might  have  been  murdered    elsewhere,  my  bitof  corroborative  evidence,  should 

and  her  corpse  quietly  deposited  where  the  suspected  assassin  be  the  stranger  of 

it   was  found,   as  far  as  any  evidence  the  archway. 

went.  By  twelve  o'clock  a  new  direction 
Wild  and  vague  were  the  conjectures,  was  given  to  rumor.  Hitherto  the 
AH  were  baffled  in  the  allempt  to  give  stories,  when  carefully  sifted  of  all  the 
them  a  definite  direction.  The  crime  exaggerations  of  lying  conjecture,  had 
was  apparently  prompted  by  revenge —  setlled  themselves  into  something  like 
certainly  not  by  lust,  or  desire  of  this  :  The  Lehfeldts  had  retired  to  rest 
money.  But  she  was  not  known  to  at  a  quarter  before  ten,  as  was  their  cus- 
have  a  single  rival  or  enemy.  She  was  torn.  They  had  seen  Lieschen  go  into 
not  known  to  siand  in  any  one's  way,  her  bedroom  for  the  night,  and  had 
In  this  utter  blank  as  to  the  assignable  themselves  gone  to  sleep  with  unclouded 
motive,  I,  perhaps  alone  among  the  furi-  minds.  From  this  peaceful  security 
ous  crowd,  had  a  distinct  suspicion  of  they  were  startled  early  in  the  morning 
the  assassin.  No  sooner  had  the  news  by  the  appalling  news  of  the  calamity 
reached  me,  than  with  the  specification  which  had  fallen  on  them.  Incredu- 
of  the  theatre  of  the  crime,  there  at  lous  at  first,  as  well  they  might  be,  and 
once  flashed  upon  me  the  intellectual  incapable  of  believing  in  a  ruin  so  un- 
vision  of  the  criminal  :  the  stranger,  with  expected  and  so  overwhelming,  they  im- 
the  dark  beartj  and  staitled  eyes,  stood  agitied  some  mistake,  asserting  that 
confessed  before  me  !  I  held  my  breath  Lieschen  was  in  her  own  room.  Into 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  there  came  that  room  they  rushed,  and  there  the  un- 
a  tide  of  objections  rushing  over  my  disturbed  bed,  and  the  open  window, 
mind,  revealing  the  inadequacy  of  the  but  a  few  feet  from  lbs  garden,  silently 
grounds  on  which  rested  my  suspicions,  and  pathetically  disclosed  the  fatal 
What  were  those  grounds  ?  I  had  seen  truth.  The  bereaved  parents  turned  a 
a  man  in  a  particular  spot,  not  an  un-  revealing  look  upon  each  other's 
frequented  spot,  ot)  the  evening  of  the  whitened  faces,  and  then  slowly  retired 
.  night  when  a  crime  had  been  committed  from  the  room,  followed  in  affecting  si- 
fbere  ;  that  man  had,  seemed  to  recog-  lence  by  the  others.  Back  into  their 
nize  me,  and  wished  to  avoid  being  rec-  own  room  Ihey  went.  The  father  knelt 
ognized.  Obviously  these  grounds  were  beside  the  bed,  and,  sobbing,  prayed, 
loo  slender  to  bear  any  weight  of  con-  The  mother  sat  staring  with  a  stupefied 
stniclion  such  as  I  based  on  them,  stare,  her  lips  faintly  moving.  In  a 
Mere  presence  on  the  spot  could  no  short  while  the  Hood  of  grief,  awakened 
more  inculpate  him  than  it  could  incul-  to  a  thorough  consciousness,  burst  from 
pate  me  ;  if  I  had  met  him  there,  ^their  laboring  hearts.  When  the  first 
equally  had  he  met  me  there.  Nor  even  paroxysms  were  over  they  questioned 
if  my  suspicion  were  correct  that  he  others,  and  gav«  incoherent  replie%  to 
knew  me,  and  refused  to  recognize  me,  the  questions  addressed  to  them.  From 
could  that  be  any  argument  lending  to  all  which  it  resulted  that  Lieschen's  ab- 
criminate  him  in  an  affair  wholly  dis-  sence,  though  obviously  voluntary,  was 
connected  with  me.  Besides,  he  was  wholly  inexplicable  to  them  ;  and  no 
walking  peaceably,openly,  and  he  looked  clew  whatever  could  be  given  as  to  the 
like  a  -gentleman.  All  these  objections  motives  of  the  crime.  When  these  de- 
pressed themselves  upon  me,  and  kept  tails  became  known,  conjecture  natural- 
me  silent.  But  in  spite  of  their  force,  ly  interpreted  Lieschen's  absence  at 
I  could  not  prevent  the  suspicion  from  night  as  an  assignation.  But  with 
continually  arising.     Ashamed  to  men-  whom  ?    She  was  not  known  to  have  a 
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lover.  Her  father,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, passionately  afRrmed  that  she 
had  none ;  she  loved  no  one  but  her 
parents,  poor  child  !  Her  mother,  on 
being  questioned,  told  the  same  story — 
adding,  however,  that  about  sevenleen 
'months  before,  she  had  fancied  that 
Lieschen  was  a  little  disposed  lo  favor 
Franz  Kerkel,  their  shopman  ;  but  on 
being  spoken  to  on  the  subject  with  some 
seriousness,  a'nd  warned  of  the  distance 
between  them,  she  had  laughed  heartily 
at  the  idea,  and  since  then  had  treated 
Franz  with  so  much  indifference,  that 
only  a  week  ago  she  had  drawn  from  her 
mother  a  reproof  on  the  subject. 

*'  I  told  her  Franz  was  a  good  lad, 
though  not  good  enough  for  her ;  and 
that  she  ought  to  treat  him  kindly.  But 
she  said  my  lecture  had  given  her  an 
alarm,  lest  Franz  should  have  got  the 
same  maggot  into  his  head." 

This  was  the  story  now  passing 
through  the  curious  crowds  in  every 
street.  ATter  hearing  it  I  had  turned 
into  a  tobacconist's  in  the  Adlergasse, 
to  restock  my  cigar-case,  and  found 
there,  as  everywhere,  a  group  discussing 
the  one  topic  of  the  hour.  Hetr 
Fischer,  the  tobacconist,  with  a  long 
porcelain  pipe  pendent  from  his  screwed- 
up  lips,  was  solemnly  listening  to  the 
particulars  volubly  communicated  by  a 
stout  Bavarian  priest  ;  while  behind  the 
counter,  in  a  corner,  swiftly  knitting, 
sat  his  wife,  her  black  bead-tike  eyes 
also  fixed  on  the  orator.  Of  course  I 
was  dragged  into  the  conversation.  In- 
stead of  attending  to  commercial  inter- 
ests, they  looked  upon  me  as  the  possi- 
ble bearer  of  fresh  news-  Nor  was  it 
without  a  secret  satisfaction  that  I  found 
that  1  could  gratify  them  in  that  re- 
spect. They  had  not  heard  of  Franz 
Kerkel  in  the  matter.  No  sooner  had  I 
told  what  I  had  heard,  than  the  knit- 
ting-needles of  the  vivacious  little 
woman  were  at  once  suspended. 

"  Ach  Je  !*"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  see  it 
all.     He's  the  wretch!" 

"Who?"  we  all  simultaneously  in- 
quired. 

"Who^  Why,  Keikel,  of  course.  If 
she  changed,  and  treated  him  with  in- 
difference, it  was  because  she  loved 
him  ;  and  he  has  murdered  the  poor 
thing." 

"  How  you   run  on,  wife  !"  remon- 
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sirated  Fischer;  while  the  priest  shook 
a  dubious  head. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  so.     I'm  positive," 

"  If  she  loved  him." 

"  She  did.  I  tell  you.  Trust  a 
woman  for  seeing  through  such  things." 

"  Well,  say  she  did,"  continued 
Fischer,  "  and  I  flon't  deny  that  it  may 
be  so  ;  but.  then  that  makes  against  the 
ideaof  his  having  done  her  any  harm." 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  retorted  the  con- 
vinced woman.  "  She  loved  him.  She 
went  out  to  meet  him  in  secret,  and  he 
murdered  her— the  villain  did.  I'm  as 
sure  of  it  as  if  these  eyes  had  seen  him 
do  it." 

The  husband  winked  at  us,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Vou  hear  these  women  !" 
and  the  priest  and  I  endeavored  to  rea- 
son her  out  of  her  illogical  position. 
But  she  was  immovable.  Kerkel  had 
murdered  her  ;  she  knew  it  ;  she 
couldn't  tell  why,  but  she  knew  it. 
Perhaps  he  was  jealous  ;  who  knows  ? 
At  any  rate  he  ought  to  be  arrested. 

And  by  twelve  o'clock,  as  I  said,  a 
new  rumor  ran  through  the  crowd, 
which  seemed  to  confirm  the  little 
woman  in  her  rash  logic.  Kerkel  had 
been  arrested,  and  a  waistcoat  stained 
with  blood  had  been  found  it>his  room  ! 
By  half  past  twelve  the  rUmor  ran  that 
he  had  confessed  the  crime.  This,  how- 
ever, proved  on  inquiry  to  be  the  hasty 
anticipation  of  public  indignation.  He 
had  been  arrested  ;  the  waistcoat  had 
been  found  ;  so  much  was  authentic  ;  and 
the  suspicions  gathered  ominously  over 
him. 

When  first  Frau  Fischer  had  started 
the  suggestion  it  fiew  like  wildfire. 
Then  people  suddenly  noticed,  as  very 
surprising,  that  Kerkel  had  not  that  day 
made  his  appearance  at  the  shop.  His 
absence  had  not  been  noticed  in  the 
tumult  of  grief  and  inquiry  ;  but  it  be- 
came suddenly  invested  with  a  dreadful 
significance,  now  that  it  was  rumored 
that  he  had  been  Lieschen's  lover.  Of 
all  men  he  would  be  the  most  affected 
by  the  tragic  news  ;  of  all  men  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  tender  sympathy 
and  aid  to  the  afflicted  parents,  and  the 
most  clamorous  in  the  search  for  the 
undiscovered  culprit.  Yet,  while  all 
Nuremberg  was  crowding  round  the 
house  of  sorrow,  which  was  also  his 
house  of  business,   he  aloiw  remain et 
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away-     This  naiurally  pointed  suspicion  waistcoat  as  the  one  worn  by  Franz  on 

at  him.    When  the  messengers  had  gone  the  day  preceding  the  fata]  night. 

to      setk     him,     his      mother     refused 

them    admission,  declaring  in  incoher-  Chapter    III, 

ent  phrases,   betraying  great  agitation,  ^^^    accused 

that  her  son  had  gone  distracted  with 

grief,  and  could  see  no  one..    On  this  il  Now  at  last  the  pent-up  wrath  found 

was    determined    to    order   his   arrest,  a  vent.     From  the  distracting  condition 

The     police     went,      the     house     was  of  wandering  uncertain  suspicion,  it  had 

searched,  and  the  waistcoat  found.  been  recalled  into  the  glad  security  of 

The  testimony  of  the  girl  who  lived  individual  hate.  Allhou|h  up  to  Ihis 
as  servant  in  Kerkel's  house  was  also  lime  Keikel  had  borne  an  exemplary 
criminatory.  She  deposed  that  on  the  repulaiion,  it  was  now  remembered  that 
night  in  question  she  awoke  about  half-  he  bad  always  been  of  a  morose  and  vio- 
past  eleven  with  a  violent  toothache  ;  she  lent  temper,  a  hypocrite  in  religion,  a 
was  certain  as  to  the  hour,  because  she  seltish  sensualist.  Several  sagacious 
heard  the  clock  afterward  stiike  twelve,  critics  had  long  "  seen  through  him  ;" 
Shefelt  some  alarm  at  hearing  vuicesin  others  had  "  never  liked  him  ;"  others 
the  rcKjms  at  an  "hour  when  her  mistress  had  wondered  how  it  was  he  kept 
and  young  master  must  long  ago  have  his  place  so  long  in  Lehfeldl's  shop. 
gone  to  bed;  but  as  the  voices  were  seem-  Poor  fellow!  his  life  and  actions,  like' 
ingly  in  quiet  conversation,  her  alarm  those  of  every  one  else  when  illuminated 
subsided,  and  she  concluded  that  Instead  by  a  light  thrown  back  upon  ihem. 
of  having  gone  to  bed  her  mistress  was  seemed  so  conspicuously  despicable, 
still  up.  In  her  pain  she  heard  the  door  although  when  illuminated  in  their  own 
gently  open,  and  then  she  heard  foot-  light  they  had  seemed  i.inocent  enough. 
steps  in  the  garden.  This  surprised  her  His  mother's  frantic  protestations  of  her 
very  much.  She  couldn't  think  what  son's  innocence — her  assertions  that 
the  young  master  could  want  going  out  Franz  loved  Liescben  more  than  his 
at  that  hour.  She  became  terrified  own  soul — only  served  to  envelop  her 
without  kiTDwing  exactly  at  what.  Fear  in  ibe  silent  accusation  of  being  an  ac- 
quite  drove  tfway  her  toothache,  which  complice,  or  at  lea.st  of  being  an  acces- 
had  not  since  returned-  After  lying  sory  after  the  fact. 
there  quaking  for  some  time,  again  she  I  cannot  say  why  it  was,  but  I  did 
heard  footsteps  in  the  garden  ;  the  door  not  share  the  universal  belief.  The 
opened  and  closed  gently  ;  voices  were  logic  seemed  to  me  forced  ;  the  evidence 
heard  ;  and  she  at  last  distinctly  heard  trivial.  On  first  hearing  of  Kerkel's 
her  mistress  say,  "  Be  a  man,  Franz,  arrest,  I'eaj^erly  questioned  my  inform- 
Good-night — sleep  well  ;"  upon  wbicb  ant  respecting  his  persona!  appearance  ; 
Franz  replied  in  a  tone  of  great  agony,  and  on  hearing  that  he  was  fair,  with 
"There's  no  chance  of  sleep  forme."  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  my  convic- 
Then  all  was  silent.  Next  morning  her  tion  of  his  innocence  was  fixed.  Look- 
mistress  seemed  '*  very  queer."  Her  ing  back  on  these  days,  I  am  often 
young  master  went  out  very  early,  but  amused  at  this  characterislic  of  my  con- 
soon  came  back  again  ;  and  there  were  structive  imagination.  While  rejecting 
dreadful  scenes  going  on  in  his  room,  the  disjointed  logic  of  the  mob,  which 
as  she  heard,  but  she  didn't  know  what  interpreted  his  guilt,  I  was  myself  de- 
it  was  about.  She  heard  of  the  murder  luded  by  a  logic  infinitely  less  rational, 
from  a  neighbor,  but  never  thought  of  Had  Kerkel  been  dark,  with  dark  eyes 
its  having  any  particular  interest  for  Mr.  and  beard,  I  should  probably  have 
Franz,  though,  of  course,  he  would  be  sworn  to  his  guilt,  simply  because  the 
very  sorry  for  the  Lehfeldts.  idea  of  that  stranger  had  firmly  fixed 

The  facts  testified  to  by  the  servant,  itself  in  my  mind, 

especially  the  going  out  at  that  late  hour.  All  that  afterntran,  and  all  the  next 

and  the  "  dreadful  scenes"  of  the  mom-  day,  the  busy  hum  of  voices  was  raised 

ing,  seemed  to  bear  but  one  interprets-  by  the  one  topic  of  commanding  interest, 

tion.     Moreover,     she     identified    the  Keikel  had  been  examined.     He  at  once 
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admitted  that  a  secret  betrothal  had  for 
some  lime  existed  between  him  and 
Licschen.  They  had  been  led  to  take 
this  improper  step  by  fears  o£  her 
parents,  who,  had  the  atlachuient  been 
discovered,  would,  it  was  thought,  have 
separated  Ibem  forever.  Heir  I.eh- 
feldt's  sternness,  no  less  than  his  supe- 
rior position,  seemed  an  invincible  ob- 
stacle ;  and  the  good  mother,  although 
doting  upon  her  only  daughter,  was  led 
by  the  very  intensity  of  her  affection  to 
form  ambitious  hopes  of  her  daughter's 
future.  It  was  barely  possible  that 
some  turn  in  events  might  one  day 
yield  an  opening  for  Iheir  consent  ;  but 
meanwhile  prudence,  dictated  secrecy,  in 
order  to  avert  the  most  pressing  danger, 
that  of  separation.  And  so  the  pretty 
Lieschen,  with  feminine  instinct  of  ruse. 
had  affected  to  treat  her  lover  with  in- 
difference ;  and  to  compensate  him  and 
herself  for  this  restraint,  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  escaping  from  home 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  spending  a 
delicious  hour  or  two  at  night  in  the 
company  of  her  lover  and  his  mother. 
Kerkel  and  his  mother  lived  in  a  cottage 
a  little  way  outside  the  town.  Leh- 
fetdt's  shop  stood  not  many  yards  from 
the  archway.  Now,  as  in  Nuremberg 
no  on-  was  abroad  after  ten  o'clock,  ex- 
cept a  few  loungers  at  the  caffs  and 
beer  houses,  and  these  were  only  to  be 
met  inside  the  town,  not  outside  it, 
Lieschen  ran  extremely  little  risk  of 
being  observed  in  her  rapid  transit  from 
her  father's  to  her  lover's  house.  Nor, 
indeed,  had  she  ever  met  any  one  in  the 
course  of  these  visits. 

On  the  tata!  night  Lieschen  was  ex- 
pected at  the  collage.  Mother  and  son 
waited  at  lirsi  hopefully,  then  anxiously, 
at  last  nilh  some  vague  uneasiness  at 
her  non-appearance.  It  was  now  a 
quarter  past  eleven — nearly  an  hour 
later  than  her  usual  time.  They  occa- 
sionally went  to  the  door  to  look  for 
her ;  then  ihey  walked  a  few  yards 
down  the  road,  as  if  to  catch  an  earlier 
glimpse  of  her  advancing  steps.  But 
in  vain.  The  half-hour  struck.  They 
came  back  into  the  cottage,  discussing 
the  various  probabilities  of  delay. 
Three-quarters  struck.  Perhaps  she 
had  been  detected  ;  perhaps  she  was  ill ; 
perhaps — but  this  was  his  mother's  sug- 
gestion, and  took  little  hold  of  him— 
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there  had  been  visitors  who  had  stayed 
later  than  usual,  and  Lieschen,  finding 
the  night  so  far  advanced,  had  post- 
poned her  visit  to  the  morrow.  Franz, 
who  interpreted  Lieschen's  feelings  by 
his  own,  was  assured  that  no  postpone- 
ment of  a  voluntary  kind  was  credible 
of  her.  Twelve  o'clock  struck.  Again 
Franz  went  out  into  the  road,  and 
walked  nearly  up  to  the  archway  ;  he 
returned  with  heavy  sadness  and  fore- 
boding at  his  heart,  reluctantly  admit- 
ting that  now  all  hope  of  seeiug  her  that 
night  was  over.  'That  night  ?  Poor 
sorrowing  heart,  the  night  was  to  be 
eternal !  The  anguish  of  the  desolate 
"  nevermore"  was  awaiting  him. 

There  is  something  intensely  pathet- 
ic in  being  thus,  as  it  were,  spectators 
of  a  tragic  drama  which  is  being  acted  on 
two  separate  stages  at  once — the  dread- 
ful link  of  connection,  which  is  unseen  to 
the  separate  actors,  being  only  too  vividly 
seen  by  the  spectators.  It  was  with 
some  such  interest  that  I,  who  believed 
in  Kerkel's  innocence,  heard  this  story  ; 
and  in  imagination  followed  its  unfold- 
ing stage.  He  went  to  bed,  not,  as  may 
be  expected,  to  sleep  ;  tossing  restlessly 
in  feverish  agitation,  conjuring  up  Inany 
imaginary  terrors — but  all  of  them  trifles 
compared  with  the  dread  reality  which 
he  was  so  soon  to  face.  He  pictured 
her  weeping — and  she  was  lying  dead 
on  the  cold  pavement  of  the  dark  arch- 
way. He  saw  her  in  agitated  eloquence 
pleading  with  offended  parents — and  she 
was  removed  forever  from  all  agitations, 
with  the  peace  of  death  upon  her  young 
face; 

At  an  early  hour  he  started,  that  he 
might  put  an  end  to  his  suspense.  He 
had  not  yet  reached  the  archway  before 
the  shattering  news  burst  upon  him. 
From  that  moment  he  remembered  noth- 
ing. But  his  mother  described  his 
ghastly  agitation,  as,  throwing  himself 
upon  her  neck,  he  told  her,  through 
dreadful  sobs,  the  calamity  which  had 
fallen.  She  did  her  best  to  comfort 
him  ;  but  he  grew  wilder  and  wilder, 
and  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  the 
agony  of  an  immeasurable  despair.  She 
trembled  for  his  reason  and  his  life. 
And  when  the  messengers  came  to  seek 
him,  she  spoke  but  the  simple  truth  in 
saying  that  he  was  like  one  distracted. 
Yet  no  sooner  had  a  glimpse  of  light 
•      Digitized  by  V^jOO'JIC 
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dawned  upon  liim  that  some  vague  sus- 
picion rested  on  him  in  reference  to  Ihe 
miirder,  than  he  started  up,  flung  away 
his  agitation,  and,  with  a  calmness  which 
was  awful,  answered  every  question,  and 
seemed  nerved  for  every  trial.  From 
that  moment  not  a  soli  escaped  hira 
until,  in  the  narrative  of  the  night's 
events,  he  came  to  thai  part  which  told 
of  the  sudden  disclosure  of  his  bereave- 
ment. And  the  simple,  straightforward 
manner  in  which  he  told  this  tale,  with 
a.  face  entirely  bloodless,,  and  eyes  that 
seemed  to  have  withdrawn  all  their  light 
inward,  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
auditors,  which  was  heightened  into 
sympathy  when  the  final  sob,  breaking, 
through  the  forced  calmness,  told  of  the 
agony  which  was  eating  its  fiery  way 
through  the  heart. 

The  story  was  not  only  plausible  in 
itself,  but  accurately  tallied  with  what 
before  had  seemed  like  the  criminating 
evidence  of  the  maid  ;  tallied,  more- 
over, precisely  as  to  time,  which  would 
hardly  have  been  the  case  had  the  siory 
been  an  invention.  As  to  the  waistcoat 
which  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  all 
the  rumors,  it  appeared  that  suspicion  had 
monstrously  exaggerated  the  facts.  In- 
stead of  a  waistcoat  plashed  with  blood 
— as  popular  imaginalion  pictured  it — it 
was  a  gray  waistcoat,  with  one, spot  and 
a  slight  smear  of  blood,  which  admitted 
of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Three 
days  before,  Franz  had  cut  his  left  hand 
in  culling  some  bread  ;  and  to  this  the 
maid  testified,  because  she  was  present 
when  the  accident  occurred.  He  had 
not  noticed  that  his  waistcoat  was  marked 
by  it  until  the  next  day,  and  had  for- 
gotten to  wash  out  the  stains. 

People  outside  shook  sceptical  heads 
at  this  story  of  the  cut  hand.  The 
bloody  waistcoat  was  not  to  be  disposed 
of  in  that  easy  way.  It  had  fixed  itself 
too  strongly  in  their  imagination.  In- 
deed, my  belief  is  that  even  could  they 
have  seen  the  waistcoat,  its  insignificant 
marks  would  have  appeared  murderous 
patches  to  their  eyes.  I  had  9een  it, 
and  my  report  was  listened  to  with  ill- 
concealed  disbelief,  when  not  with  open 
protestation.  And  when  Kerkel  was 
discharged  as  free  from  all  suspicion, 
there  was  a  low  growl  of  disappointed 
wrath  heard  from  numerous  groups. 

This  may  sympathcticaHy  be  under- 


stood by  whomsoever  remembers  the 
painful  uneasiness  of  the  mind  under  a 
great  stress  of  excitement  with  no  defi- 
nite issue.  The  lust  for  a  vengeance, 
demanded  by  the  aroused  sensibilities  of 
compassion,  makes  men  credulous  in 
their  impatience ;  they  easily  believe 
any  one  is  guilty,  because  they  feel  an 
imperious  need  for  fastening  Ihe  guilt 
upon  some  definite  head.  Few  verdicts 
of  "  Not  Guilty"  are  well  received,  un- 
less another  victim  is  at  hand  upon 
whom  the  verdict  of  guilty  is  likely  to 
fall.  It  was  demonstrable  to  all  judi- 
cial minds  that  Kerkel  was  wholly, 
pathetically  innocent.  In  a  few  days 
this  gradually  became  clear  to  the 
majority,  but  at  first  it  was  resisted  as 
an  attempt  to  balk  justice  ;  and  to  the 
last  there  were  some  obstinate  doubters, 
who  shook  their  heads  mysteriously,  and 
said,  with  acerlain  incisiveness,  "  Some- 
body must  have  done  it ;  1  should  very 
much  like  to  know  who," 

Suspicion  was  once  more  drifting  aim- 
lessly. None  had  pointed  in  any  new 
direction.  No  mention  of  any  one 
whom  I  could  identify  with  the  stranger 
had  yet  been  made  ;  but,  although  silent 
on  the  subject,  I  kept  firm  in  my  con- 
viction, and  I  sometimes  laughed  at  the 
pertinacity  with  which  I  scrutinized 
the  face  of  every  man  I  met,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  have  a  black  beard  ;  and  as 
black  beards  are  excessively  common, 
my  curiosity,  though  never  gratified, 
was  never  allowed  repose. 

Meanwhile  Lieschen's  funeral  had 
been  emphatically  a  public  mourning. 
Nay,  so  great  was  the  emotion,  that  it 
almost  deadened  the  interest,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  so  powerful, 
in  the  news  now  daily  reaching  us  from 
Paris.  Blood  had  fiowed  upon  her 
streets — in  consequence  of  that  pistol- 
shot  which,  either  by  accident  or  crim- 
inal intent,  had  converted  the  demon- 
strati<^>n  before  the  hotel  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  into  an  insurrection. 
Paris  had  risen  ;  barricades  were 
erected.  The  troops  were  under  arms. 
This  was  agitating  news. 

Such  is  the  solidarity  of  all  European 
nations,  and  so  quick  are  all  to  vibrate 
in  unison  with  the  vibrations  of  each, 
that  events  like  those  transacted  in  Palis 
necessarily  stirred  every  city,  no  matter 
how  remote,  nor  politically  how  securc-i 
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And  it  says  much  for  the  intense  interest 
excited  by  the  Lehfeldt  tragedy  that 
Nuremberg  was  capniile  of  sustaining 
that  interest  even  amid  ihe  liemendous 
pressure  of  the  February  Revolution. 
It  is  true  that  Nuremberg  is  at  all  limes 
somewhat  sequestered  from  the  great 
movements  of  the  day,  following  slowly 
in  the  rear  of  great  waves ;  it  is  true, 
moreover,  that  some  politicians  showed 
remarkable  eagetness  in  canvassing  the 
characters  and  hopes  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  Guizot ;  but  although  such  events 
would  at  another  period  have  formed 
the  universal  interest,  the  impenetrable 
mystery  hanging  over  Lieschen's  death 
threw  the  Revolution  inio  the  back- 
ground of  their  thoughts.  If  when  a. 
storm  is  raging  over  the  dreary  moor- 
land, a  huiiian  cry  of  suffering  is  heard 
at  the  door,  at  once  the  thunders  and 
tumults  sink  into  insignificance,  and  are 
not  even  heard  by  the  ear  which  is 
pierced  with  the  feeble  human  voice  : 
the  grandeurs  of  storm  and  lempest, 
the  uproar  of  surging  seas,  the  clamor- 
ous wail  of  the  sea-birds  amid  the  volley- 
ing artillery  al  heaven,  in  Vain  assail  the 
ear  that  has  once  caught  even  the  dis- 
tant cry  of  a  human  agony,  or  serve  only 
as  scenical  accompaniments  to  the  trag- 
edy which  is  foreshadowed  by  thai  cry. 
And  so  it  was  amid  the  uproar  of  1S48. 
A  kingdom  was  in  convulsions  ;  but, 
here,  at  our  door,  a  young  giil  had  been 
murdered,  and  two  hearths  made  deso- 
late. 

Rumors  continued  to  fly  about.  The 
assassin  was  always  about  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  he  remained  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  A  remark  made 
by  Uourgonef  struck  me  much.  Our 
host,  Zum  Bayerischen  Hof,  one  day 
announced  with  great  satisfaction  (hat 
he  had  himself  heard  from  the  syndic 
that  the  police  were  on  the  traces  of  the 
, assassin. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Bour- 
gonef. 

The  guests  paused  from  eating,  and 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

"  It  is  a  proof,"  he  added,  "  that  even 
the  police  now  give  it  up  as  hopeless- 
I  always  notice  that  whenever  the  police 
are  said  to  be  on  the  traces  the  male- 
factor is  never  tracked.  When  Ihey  are 
on  his  traces  they  wisely  say  nothing 
about  it  j  they  allow  it  to  be  believed 
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that  they  are  baffled,  in  order  to  lull 
their  victim  into  a  dangerous  security. 
When  they  know  themselves  lo  be  baf- 
fled, there  is  no  danger  in  quieting  Ihe 
public  mind,  and  saving  their  own  cred- 
it, by  announcing  that  ihey  are  about 
to  be  successful." 

Chapter  IV. 

A    DISCO  VERY, 

Bourconef's  remarks  had  been  but 
too  sagacious.  The  police  were  hope- 
lessly baffled.  In  all  such  cases  possi- 
ble success  depends  upon  the  initial  sug- 
gestion either  of  a  motive  which  leads  to 
a  suspicion  of  the  person,  or  of  some 
person  which  leads  lo  a  suspicion  of 
the  motive.  Cnce  set  suspicion  on  the 
right  track,  and  evidence  is  suddenly 
alight  in  all  quarters.  But,  unhappily, 
in  the  present  case  there  was  no  assign- 
able motive,  no  shadow  darkening  any 
person. 

An  episode  now  came  to  our  knowl- 
edge, in  which'  Bourgonef  manifested 
an  unusual  depth  of  interest.  I  was  led 
to  notice  this  interest,  because  it  had 
seemed  to  me  that  in  [he  crime  itself, 
and  the  discussions  which  arose  out 
of  it,  he' shared  but  little  of  the  uni- 
versal excitement.  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  was  indifferent — by  no  means  ;  but 
Ihe  horror  of  the  crime  did  not  seem  to 
fascinate  his  imagination  as  it  fascinated 
ours.  He  could  talk  quite  as  readily  of 
other  ihings,  and  far  more  readily  of  the 
French  affairs.  But,  on  the  contrary  in 
this  new  episode  he  showed  peculiar  in- 
terest. It  appeared  that  Lehfeldt,  moved, 
perhaps,  partly  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice 
which  had  been  done  to  Kerkel  in  even 
suspecting  him  qf  the  crime,  and  iri  sub- 
mitting him  to  an  examination  more 
poignantly  affecting  lo  him  under  such 
circumstances,  than  a  public  trial  would 
have  been  under  others  ;  and  moved 
partly  by  the  sense  that  Lieschen's  love 
had  practically  drawn  Kerkel  within  the 
family — for  her  choice  of  him  as  a  hus- 
band had  made  him  morally,  if  not 
legally,  a  son-in-law  ;  and  moved  partly 
by  the  sense  of  loneliness  which  had 
now  settled  on  their  childless  home — 
Lehfeldt  had  in  the  most  pathetic  and 
considerate  terms  begged  Kerkel  to 
take  the  place  of  his  adopted  son,  and 
become  joint  partner  with  him, in  the. 
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business.     This,  however,   Kerkel   had  severally,  and  as  I  thought  arlFully,  in- 

gentty  yet  firmly  declined.     He  averred  troduced    these    topics,    making    ihem 

that  he  felt  no  injury,  (hough  great  pain  seem  to  aiise  naturally  outof  ihesug- 

had  been  inflicted  on  him  by  the  exam-  gestion  of  our  talk,   I   totally  failed  (o 

ination.     He    himself    in    such    a   case  arrive   at   any    distinct   conclusion.       I 

would  not  have  shrunk  from  demanding  was  afraid  to  put  the  direct  question  : 

that  his  own   brother  should   be  died,  Do  you  not  share  the  common  feeling  of 

under  suspicions  of  similar  urgency.      It  interest    in    criminal     stories  ?       This 

was  simple  justice  that  all  who  were  sns-  question  would  doubtless  have  elicited  a 

peeted  should  be  examined  ;  justice  also  categorical    reply;    but    somehow,    the 

to  them   that  they  might  forever  clear  consciousness  of  an  arriire-ptnsh  made 

themselves    of    doubtful     appearances,  me  shrink  from  pulling  such  a  question. 

But  tor  the  rest,  while  he  felt  his  old  Reflecting    on    this    indifference    on    a 

affectionate   respect   for  his  master,  be  special    point,     and    on    the    numerous 

could  recognize  no  claim  to  be  removed  manifestations  I  had  noticed  of  his  sen- 

from    his    present    position.      Had    she  sibility,  I  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion 

lived,   said  the  heart-broken  youth,    he  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  tender  heart, 

would  gladly  have  consented  to  accept  whose  delicate  sensibilities  easily  shrank 

any  fortune  which  her  love  might  be-  from   Ihe   horrible   under  every    foim  ; 

slow,  because  he  felt  that  his  own  love,  and  no  more  permitted  him  tp  dwell  un- 

and  the  devotion  of  a  life,  might  repay  necessarily  upon  painful  facts,  than  they 

it.     But  there  was  nothing  now  that  he  permit  imaginative  minds  to  dwell  on 

could  give  in  exchange.     For   his    ser-  the  details  of  an  operation. 
vices  he  was  amply  paid;  his  feelings         1  had  not  long  settled  this  in  my  mind 

toward    Lieschen  s  parents    must    con-  before  an    accident    suddenly    threw    a 

tinue    what   (hey    had  '  ever   been.     In  lurid  light  upon    many  details  noticed 

vain    Lehfeldt   pleaded,    in    vain    many  previously,    atid   painfully  revived    thai 

friends    argued.      Franz     remained    re-  inexplicable  re'pulsion  with  which  I  had 

spectfully  firm  in  his  refusal.  at  first  regarded  him.     A  new  suspicion 

This,  as  I  said  interested  Bourgonef  filled  my  mind,  or  rather,  let  me  say,  a 

immensely.     He  seemed  to  enter  com-  distinct  shape  was  impressed  upon  many 

pletely  into  the  minds  of  the  sorrowing  fluctuating  suspicions.     It  scarcely  ad- 

plcading    parents,    and    the    sorrowing  mitted  of  argument,  and  at  limes  seemed 

denying  lover.     He  appreciated  and  ex-  preposterous,    neveitheless  it  persisted. 

pounded  their  motives  with  a  subtlety  The  mind  which  in  broad  daylight  as- 

and  delicacy  of  perception  which  sur-  senis  to  all  that  can  be  alleged  againsl 

piised  and   delighted   me.     It    showed  the  absurdities  of.  the  belief  in  appari- 

ihe    refinement    of    his    moral    nature,  tions,  will    often  acknowledge   (he  dim 

But,   at  the  same  time,  it  rendered  his  terrors   of    darkness    and    loneliness — 

minor   degree  of    interest  in  the  other  terrors   al  possibilities  of   supernatural 

episodes  of  the  story,  those  which  had  a  visitations.     In    like    manner,    in    the 

more  direct  and  overpowering  appeal  lo  clear  daylight  of  reason   I  could  see  the 

the  heart,  a  greater  paradox.  absurdity  of  my  suspicion,  but  the  vague 

Human  nature  is  troubled  in  the  pres-  stirrings  of  feeling  remained  unsilenced. 

ence  of  ail  mystery  which  has  not  by  I  was  haunted  by  the  dim  horrors  of  a 

long  familiarity  lost  its  power  of  solicit-  possibility. 

ing  attention  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  X  Thus  it  arose.  We  were  both  going 
have  always  been  uneasy  in  the  pres-  to  Munich,  and  Bourgonef  had  short-' 
ence  of  moral  problems.  Puzzled  by  ened  his  contemplated  stay  at  Nurem- 
the  contradictions  which  I  noticed  in  berg  that  he  mignt  have  the  jtleasure  of 
Bourgonef,  I  tried  to  discover  whether  accompanying  me  ;  adding  also  that  he, 
he  had  any  general  repugnance  to  stoiies  too,  should  be  glad  lo  reach  Munich, 
of  crimes,  or  any  special  repugnance  to  not  only  for  its  art,  but  for  its  greater 
murders,  or,  finally,  any  strange  repug-  command  of  papers  and  intelligence  re- 
nance  to  this  particular  case  now  every-  specling  what  was  then  going  on  in 
where  discussed.  And  it  is  not  a  little  France.  On  the  night  preceding  the 
remarkable,  that  during  three  separate  morning  of  uur  departure,  I  was  seated 
interviews,   in   the  course  of  which   I  in  his  room,  smoking  and  discussins  as 
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usual,  while  Ivan,  his  servant,  packed  up  in;;.     Bourgonef  s  talk  rambled  over  the 

his  things  in  two  large  portmanteaus.  old  themes  ;  and  I  thought  I  had  never 

Ivan  was  a  serf  who  spoke  no  word  before  met   wtih   one  of  my  own   age 

of  any  language  but  his  own.     Although  whose  society  was  so  perfectly  delight' 

of  a  brutal,  almost  idiotic  type,  he  was  ful.     He  was  not  so  conspicuously  my 

loudly  euloj^ized  by  his  master  as  the  superior  on  all  points  that  I  felt  the  le- 

model     of     fidelity     and     usefulness,  straints  inevitably  imposed   by  auperi- 

Bourgonef  treated  him  with  gentleness,  ority  ;    yet    he    was    in    many    respects 

though   with   a   certain   impeiiousness  ;  sutficiently  above  me  in  knowledge  and 

much  as  one  might  treat  a  savage  mastiff  power  to  make  me  eager  to  have  his  as- 

which   it    was    necessary    to   dominate  sent  to  my  views  where  we  differed,  and 

without  exasperating.      He  more  than  to  have  him  enlighten  roe  where  I  knew 

once  spoke  of  Ivan  as  a  living  satire  myself  to  be  weak, 

on   physLognomisis  and  phrenologists  ;  In  the  very  moment  of  my  most  cor- 

and  as   I  am  a  phrenologist,  I  listened  dial  admiration  came  a  shock.     Ivan,  on 

with  some  incredulity.  passing  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  the 

"Look     at    him,"     he    would    say.  other,  caught  his  foot  in  the  strap  of  the 

"  Observe  the  tow  retreating  brow,  the  portmanteau      and     fell.     The     small 

flat   face,   the  surly  mouth,   the  broad  wooden  box,  something  of  a  glove-box, 

base  of  the  head,  and  the  huge  bull-like  which  he  held  in  his  hand  at  the  time, 

neck.     Would  not  any  one  say  Ivan  was  fell  on  the  floor,  and  falling  over,  dis- 

as  destructive  as  a  panther,  as  tenacious  charged  its  contents  close  to  Bourgonef 's 

as    a    bull-dog,   as-  brutal   as   ft  bull  ?  feet.     The  objects    which    caught   my 

Yet  he  is  the  gentlest  of  sluggish  crea-  eyes  were    several  pairs  of    gloves,   a 

tures,  and  as  tender-hearted  as  a  girl  !  rouge-pot  and  hare's-foot,  and  a  black 

That  thick-set  muscular  frame  shrouds  a  beard  ! 

hare's  heart.     He  is  so  faithful  and  so  By  what  capiice  of  imagination  was  it 

attached,  that  I  believe  for  me  be  would  that  the  sight  of  this  false  beard  lying  at 

risk  his  life ;  but    on    no  inducement  Bourgonef's  feet  thtilled  me  with  hor- 

could  you  get  him   to  place  himself  in  ror  ?     In    one   lightning  tlash    I  beheld 

danger  on  his  own  account.     Part  of  his  the    archway — the    stranger    with     the 

love  for  me  is  gratitude  for  having  res-  startled  eyes — this  stranger  no  longer 

cued   him   from   the  conscription  :  the  unknown  lo  me,  but  too  fatally  recog- 

dangers  incident  to  a  military  life  bad  nized  as  Bourgonef — and  at  his  feet  the 

no  charm  for  him  '."  murdered  girl  ! 

Now,   although  Bourgonef,  who  was  Moved  by  what  subtle  springs  of  sug- 

not  a  phrenologist,  might  be  coovinced  gestion  I  know  not,  but  there  before  me 

of  the  absence  of  ferocious  instincts  In  stood  that  dreadful  vision,  seen   in   a 

Ivan,  to  me,  as  a  phrenologist,  the  state-  luiid  light,   hut  seen  as  clearly  as  if  the 

menl  wiis  eminently  incredible.     All  the  actual  presence  of  the  objects  were  ob- 

appearances  of  his  manner  were  such  as  truding  itself  upon    my  eyes.       In  the 

to   confirm   his   master's  opinion.     He  inexpressible  horror  of  this  vision  my 

was  quiet,  even  tender  in  his  attentions,  heart  seemed  clutched  with  an  icy  hand. 

But  ihe  tyrannous   influence  of    ideas  Fortunately     Bourgonef's     attention 

and  physical  impressions  cannot  be  set  was  called  away  from  me.     He  spoke 

aside  ;  and  no   evidence  would  peima-  angrily  some  sharp  sentence,    which  of 

nently  have  keptdown  mydisirust  of  this  course  was  in   Russian,    and    therefore 

man.     When  women  shriek  at  the  sight  unintelligible  to  me.     He  then  stooped, 

of  a  gun,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  solemnly  and  picking  up  the  rouge-pot,  held  it 

assure  them  that  Ihe  gun  is  not  loaded,  toward  me  with  his  melancholy  smile. 

"  i  don't  know,"  they  reply — "  at  any  He  was  very  red  in  the  face  ;  but  that 

rate,  I  don't  like  it."     I  was  much  in  may  have  been   either    anger,   or    the 

this  attitude  with  regard  to  Ivan.     He  effect  of  sudden  stooping.     "  I  see  you 

might    be    harmless.     I    didn't    know  are  surprised    at    these    masqueTading 

that;    what  I   did    know   was — that    I  follies,"  he  said  in  a  tone  which,  though 

didn't  like  his  looks.  low,  was  perfectly  calm,     "You  must 

On  this  night  he  was  moving  noise-  not  suppose  that  I  beautify  my  sallow 

kssly  about  the  room  employed  in  pack-  cheeks  on  ordinary  occasions.". 
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He  then  quielly  handed  (he  pot  to        I  bathed  my  heated  head,  undressed 

Ivan,   who  replaced  it  with  the  gloves  myself,  and  got  into   bed,   considering 

and  the  beard  in  the  box  ;    and  after  what  I  should  say  to  the  police  when  I 

making  an  inquiry  which  sounded  like  a  went  next  rooming  lo  communicate  my 

growl,    to   which    Bourgonef    answered  suspicions.      And   it    ii    worthy   of    re- 

negalively,  he  continued  his  packing.  mark,  as  well  as  somewhat  ludicrously 

Bourgonef  resumed  his  cigar  and  his  self-bel raying,    that    no    sooner  did    I 

argument  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  menially  see  myself  in  the  presence  of 

The  vision  had  disappeared,  but  a  the  police,  and  was  thus  forced  to  con- 
confused  mass  of  moving  figures  took  front  my  suspicions  with  some  appear- 
its  place.  My  heart  throbbed  so  vio-  ance  of  evidence,  than  the  whole  fabric 
lenily  that  it  seemed  as  if  its  tumult  of  my  vision  rattled  to  the  ground, 
must  be  heard  by  others.  Yet  my  face  What  had  I  to  say  lo  the  police  ?  Sim- 
must  have  been  tolerably  calm,  since  ply  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  night 
Bourgonef  made  no  comment  on  it.  when   Lieschen  was   murdered,    I   had 

I  answered  his  remarks  in  vague  frag-  passed,  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  a  man 

ments,  for,  in  truih,  my  thoughts  were  whom  I  could  not  identify,  but  who,  as 

flying  from    conjecture   to  conjecture-  I  could  not  help  fancying,  seemed  to  rec- 

I  remembered  that  the  stranger  had  a  og:nize  me.     This  man,  I  had  persuaded 

florid  complexion;  was  this  rouge?     It  myself,  was  the   murderer;   for  which 

isirue  that  I  fancied  the  stranger  carried  persuasion   I  was  unable  to  adduce  a 

a  walking- stick  in  his  right  hand  ;  if  so,  tittle  of  evidence.     It  was  uncolored  by 

this  was  enough  to  crush  all  suspicions  the  remotest  probability.     It  was  truly 

of  his  identity  with  Bourgonef ;  but  then  and  simply  the  suggestion  of  my  vagrant 

I   was  rather  hazy  on  this  point,   and  fancy,    which  had   mysteriously    settled 

probably    did    not  observe    a   walking-  itself  into  a  conviction  ;  and  having  ihus 

stick.  capriciously  identified  the  stranger  with 

After  a  while  my  inattention  struck  Lieschen's  murderer,  I  now,  upon  evi- 
him,  and  looking  at  me  with  some  con-  dence  quite  as  preposterous,  identified 
cern,  he  inquired  if  there  were  anything  Bourgonef  with  the  stranger, 
the  matter.  I  pleaded  a  colic,  which  I  The  folly  became  apparent  even  to 
attributed  to  the  imprudence  of  having  myself.  If  Bourgonef  had  in  his  pos- 
indulged  in  sauerkraut  at  dinner.  He  ^lession  a  rouge-pot  and  false  beard,  I 
advised  me  to  take  a  little  brandy  ;  but,  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  had 
affecting  a  fresh  access  of  pain,  I  bade  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  them,  nor 
him  good-night.  He  hoped  I  should  had  he  manifested  any  confusion  on 
be  all  right  on  the  morrow — if  not,  he  their  appearance.  He  had  quielly  char- 
added,  we  can  postpone  our  journey  acterized  them  as  masquerading  follies, 
to  the  day  after.  Moreover,    I  now  began    to    remember 

Once  in  my  room,  I  bolted  the  door,  distinctly  that  the  stranger  did  carry  a 

and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  walking-stick  in  his  right  hand  ;  and  as 

a  tumult  of  excitement.  Bourgonef  had  lost  his  right  arm,  that 

settled  the  point. 

Chapter  v.  _  ^nio  such    complications   would   ihe 

FLUCTUATIONS.  tHcks    of    imagination    lead     me !      I 

Alone  with  my  thoughts,  and  capable  blushed  mentally,  and  resolved  to  let 
of  pursuing  conjectures  and  conclusions  it  serve  as  a  lesson  in  future.  It  is 
without  external  interruption,  I  quickly  needless,  however,  to  say  that  the  lesson 
exhausted  all  the  hypothetical  possibili-  was  lost,  as  such  lessons  always  are 
ties  of  the  case,  and,  from  having  started  lost ;  a  strong  tendency  in  any  direction 
with  the  idea  that  Bourgonef  was  the  soon  disregards  all  the  teachings  of  ex- 
assassin,  I  came  at  last  to  the  more  sensi-  perience.  I  am  slill  not  the  less  the 
blc  conclusion  that  I  was  a  constructive  victim  of  my  constructive  imagination, 
blockhead.  My  suspicions  were  simply  because  I  have  frequently  had  to  be 
outrageous  in  their  defect  of  evidence,  ashamed  of  its  vagaiies. 
and  could  never  for  one  moment  have  The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a 
seemed  otherwise  to  any  imagination  less  lighter  breast,  rejoicing  in  the  caution 
riotously  active  than  mine.  which  had  delayed  me  froiiranv  ralb 
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manifestation  of  suspicions  now  seen  to  at    the    idea  of    Bourgonef's    cairjing 

be   absurd.     I    smiled   as  the  thought  about  with  him  obvious  materials  of  dis- 

arose  :  what   if  this  suspected  stranger  guise.      In   itself  this    would    have   had, 

should  also   he  pestered   hy   an  active  little  significance ;  but  coupled  wilh  the 

imagination,  and  should  entertain  similar  fact   that    his  devoted  servant  was — in. 

suspicions  of  me  ?    He  must  have  seen  spite  of  all  Bourgonef's  eulogies — repul- 

in   my    eyes    the  look    of    recognition  Fively  ferocious  in  aspect,  capable,  as  I 

which  I  saw  in  his.     On  hearing  of  the  could  not  help  believing,  of  any  biutality, 

murder,  our  meeting  may  also  have  re-  — the  suggestion  was  unpleasant.     Vou 

curred  to  him  ;  and  his  suspicions  would  will   understand   that    having  emphati-' 

have  this  color,  wanting  to  mine,  that  I  cally  acquitted-Bourgon*f  in  my  mind,  I 

happened   to   inherit   with    my    Italian  did  not  again  distinctly  charge  him  with 

blood  a  somewhat  truculent  appearance,  any  complicity  in  the  mysterious  mur- 

which  has  gained  for  me  among  friends  der ;  on  the  contrary,   I  should  indig- 

the  playful jii^r/fM^/ of  "  the  brigand."  nanlly  have  repelled  such  a  thought: 

Anxious  to  atone  at  once  for  my  but  the  uneasy  sense  of  some  mystery 
folly,  and  to  remove  from  his  mind  any  about  him,  coupled  with  the  accessories 
misgiving — if  it  existed— at  my  quitting  of  disguise,  and  the  aspect  of  his  ser- 
him  so  soon  after  the  disclosures  of  the  vant,  gave  rise  to  dim,  shadowy  fore- 
masquerading  details,  I  went  to  Bour-  bodings  which  ever  and  anon  passed 
gonef    as    soon   as  I   was  dressed,  and  across  my  mind. 

proposed  a  ramble  till  the  diligence  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  reader,  to 
started  for  Munich.  He  was  sympathet-  reflect  on  the  depths  of  deceit  which  lie 
ic  in  his  inquiries  about  my  colic,  which  still  and  dark  even  in  the  honestest 
I  assured  him  had  quite  passed  away,  minds  ?  Society  reposes  on  a  thin  crust 
and  out  we  went.  The  sharp  morning  of  convention,  underneath  which  lie 
air  of  March  made  us  walk  briskly,  and  fathomless  possibilities  of  crime,  and 
gave  a  pleasant  animation  to  our  consequently  suspicions  of  crime, 
thoughts.  As  he  discussed  the  acts  of  Friendship  however  close  and  dear,  is 
the  Provisional  Government,  so  wise,  not  free  from  its  reserves,  unspoken 
temperate,  and  energetic,  the  fervor  and  beliefs,  more  or  less  suppressed 
generosity  of  his  sentiments  stood  out  opinions.  The  man  whom  you  would 
in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  deed  indignantly  defend  against  any  accusa- 
I  had  last  night  recklessly  imputed  to  tion  brought  by  another,  so  confident 
him  that  I  felt  deeply  ashamed,  and  was  are  you  in  his  unshakable  integrity,  you 
nearly  carried  away  by  mingled  admira-  may  yourself  momentarily  suspect  of 
tion  and  self-reproach  to  confess  the  crimes  far  exceeding  those  which  you 
absurd  vagrancy  of  my  thoughts,  and  repudiate.  Indeed,  I  have  known 
humbly  ask  his  pardon.  But  you  can  sagacious  men  to  hold  that  perfect 
understand  the  reluctance  at  a  confes-  frankness  in  expressing  the  thoughts  is 
sion  so  insulting  to  him,  so  degrading  a  sure  sign  of  imperfect  friendship;; 
to  me.  It  is  at  all  times  dilScull  to  tell  something  is  always  suppressed  ;  and  it 
a  man,  face  to  face,  eye  to  eye,  the  evil  is  not  he  who  loves  you  that  "  tells  you 
you  have  thought  of  him,  unless  the  candidly  what  he  thinks"  of  your  per- 
recklessness  of  anger  seizes  on  it  as  a  son,  your  pretensions,  your  children,  or 
weapon  with  which  to  strike  i  and  I  jour  poems.  Perfect  candor  is  dictated 
had  now  so  completely  unsaid  to  myself  by  envy,  or  some  other  unfriendly  feel- 
all  that  I  once  had  thought  of  evil,  that  ing,  making  friendship  a  stalking-horse, 
to  put  it  in  words  seemed  a  gratuitous  under  cover  of  which  it  shoots  the 
injury  to  me  and  insult  to  him.  arrows  which  will  rankle.     Friendship  is 

A  day   or  two   after  our  arrival   in  candid  only  when  the  candor  is  urgent 

Munich  a  reaction  began  steadily  to  set  — meant  to  avert  impending  danger  or 

in.        Ashamed    as    I    was    of    my   sus-  to  rectify  an  error.     The  candor  which 

picions,   I  could  not  altogether  banish  is  an  impertinence  never  springs  from 

from  my  mind  the  incident,  which  had  friendship.     Love  is  sympathetic. 
awakened   them.     The   image  of    that        I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  intimate 

false    beard    would    mingle    with    my  that   my  feeling  for  Bourgonef  was  of 

thoughts.     I  was  vaguely  uncomfortable  that  deep  kind  which  justifiei^theAfUMl<  > 
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of  friendship.  I  only  want  to  sajr  (hat  in  Dinner  over,  I  Btrolled  into  the  En^- 
our  social  relations  we  were  constantly  lische  Garten,  and  had  my  coSee  and 
hiding  from  each  other,  under  the  smiles  cigar  there.  On  my  return,  I  was  vexed 
and  courtesies  of  friendly  interest,  to  find  that  in  the  hurry  of  finishing  my 
thoughts  which,  if  expressed,  would  letters,  I  had  sealed  the  one  to  my 
destroy  all  possible  communion — and  lawyer,  and  had  not  inclosed  the  receipt 
that,  nevertheless,  we  arc  not  insincere  which  had  been  the  object  of  writing, 
in  our  smiles  and  courtesies  ;  and  there-  Fortunately  it  was  not  loo  late.  De- 
fore  there  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  my  scending  to  the  bureau  of  the  hotel,  I 
having  felt  great  admiration  for  Bour*  explained  my  mistake  to  the  head- 
gonef,  and  great  pleasure  in  his  society,  waiter,  who  unlocked  the  letlcr-box  to 
while  all  the  lime  there  was  deep  down  search  for  my  letter.  It  was  found  at 
in  the  recesses  of  my  thoughts  an  uneasy  once,  for  there  were  only  seven  or  eight 
sense  of  a  dark  mystery  which  possibly  in  the  box.  Among  these  my  eye 
connected  him  with  a  dreadful  crime.  naturally  caught  the  three  pink  letters 

This  feeling  was  roused  inio  greater  which  I   had  that  morning  seen  Ivan 

activity  by  an  incident  which  now  on-  drop  into  the  box  ;  but  although  they 

curred.     One  morning  I  went  to  Bour-  were  seen  by  me  they  were  not  noticed  at 

gonef's  room,    which  was  at  some  dis-  the  time,  my  mind  being  solely  occupied 

tance  from  mine  on  the  same  floor,  in-  with  rectifying  the  stupid  blunder  I  had 

tending  to  propose  a  visit  to  the  sculpt-  made.    . 

ure  at  the  Glyptothek.  To  my  surprise  Once  more  in  my  own  room  a  sudden 
I  found  Ivan  the  serf  standing  before  revelation  startled  me.  Every  one 
the  closed  door.  He  looked  at  me  like  knows  what  it  is  to  have  details  come 
a  mastiff  about  to  spring:^  and  inti-  under  ihe  eye  which  the  mind  first  inter- 
mated  by  significant  gestures  that  I  ,was  prets  long  after  the  eye  ceases  to  rest 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  room.  Con-  upon  them.  The  impressions  are  te- 
cluding  that  his  master  was  occupied  ceived  passively :  but  they  are  regis* 
in  some  way,  and  desired  not  to  be  dis-  tered,  and  can  be  calmly  read  whenever 
turbed,  I  merely  signified  with  a  nod  the  mind  is  in  activity.  It  was  so  now. 
that  my  visit  was  of  no  consequence,  I  suddenly,  as  if  now  for  the  first  time, 
and  went  out.  On  returning  about  an  saw  that  the  addresses  on  Bourgonef's 
hour  afterward  I  saw  Ivan  putting  three  letters  were  written  in  a  fluent,  masterly 
pink  letters  into  the  letter-box  of  the  hand,  bold  in  character,  and  with  a  cer- 
hotel.  I  attached  no  significance  to  this  tain  sweep  which  might  have  come  from 
very  ordinary  fact  at  the  time,  but  went  a  painter.  The  thrill  which  this  vision 
up  to  my  room  and  began  writing  my  gave  me  will  be  intelligible  when  you 
letters,  one  of  which  was  to  my  lawyer,  remember  that  Bourgonef  had  lost  or 
sending  him  an  important  receipt.  The  pretended  to  have  lost  his  right  arm, 
dinner-bell  sounded  before  I  had  half  and,  was,  I  before  intimated,  far  from 
finished  this  letter  ;  but  I  wrote  on,  de-  dexterous  with  his  left.  That  no  man 
lermined  to  have  done  with  it  at  once,  recently  thrown  upon  the  use  of  a  left 
in  case  the  afternoon  should  offer  any  hand  could  have  written  those  addressee 
expedition  with  Bourgonef.  was  too  evident.     What  then,  was  the 

At  dinner  he  quietly  intimated  that  alternative  ?    The  empty  sleeve  was  an 

Ivan  had  informed  him  of  my  visit,  and  imposture  !     At  once   the  old  horrible 

apologized  for  not  having  been  able  to  suspicion  returned,  and  this  time  with 

see  me.     I,  of  course,  assured  him  that  tenfold    violence  and   with  damnatory 

no  apology  was  necessary,  and  that  we  confirmation. 

had  plenty  of  time  to  visit  the  sculpture  Pressing    my    temples    between    my 

together  without  intruding  on  his  private  hands,  I  tried  to  be  calm  and  to  survey 

hours.     He   informed  roe  that  he  was  the  evidence  without  precipitation  ;  but 

that  afternoon  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  for  some  time  the  conflict  of  thoughts 

Schwanthaler  the  sculptor,  and  if  I  de-  was  too  violent.     Whatever  might   be 

sired  it,   he  would  ask  permission  on  Ihe  explanation,  clear  it  was  that  Bour- 

another  occasion  to  take  me  with  him.  gonef,  for  some  purposes,  was  practis- 

I  jumped  at  the  proposal,  as  may  be  ing  a  deception,  and  had,  as  I  knew, 

supposed.  other  means  of  diaguisiag  his  appear- 
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ance.  This,  on  the  most  favorable  in- 
terpretation, branded  him  with  sus- 
picion. Tbiii  excluded  him  from  the 
::ircle  of  honest  men. 

But  did  it  connect  him  with  the  mur- 
der of  Lieschen  Lchfcldt  ?  In  my 
thought  it  did  so  indubitably;  but  I 
was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  making 
this  clear  to  any  one  else. 

Chapter  VI. 


If  the  reader  feels  that  my  suspicions 
were  not  wholly  unwarranted,  were  in- 
deed ineviiable,  he  will  not  laugh  at  me  on 
learning  that  once  more  these  suspicions 
were  set  aside,  and  the  fact — the  dam- 
natory fact,  as  I  regarded  it — discovered 
by  me  so  accidentally,  and,  I  thought 
providenlially,  was  robbed  of  all  its 
significance  by  Bourgonef  himself  casu- 
ally and  carelessly  avowing  it  in  conver- 
sation, just  as  one  i>iay  avow  a  secret 
infirmity,  with  some  bitterness,  but 
without  any  implication  of  deceit  in  its 
concealment. 

I  was  the  more  prepared  for  this  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  by  the  difficulty  I  felt 
in  maintaining  my  suspicions  in  the  pres* 
ence  of  one  so  gentle  and  so  refined.  He 
had  come  into  my  room  that  evening  to 
tell  me  of  his  visit  to  Schwanthaler,  and 
of  the  sculptor's  flattering  desire  to 
make  my  personal  acquaintance.  He 
spoke  of  Schwanthaler,  and  of  his  ear- 
nest efforts  in  art,  with  so  much  enthusi- 
asm, and  was  altogether  so  charming, 
that  I  felt  abashed  before  him,  incapable 
of  ridding  myself  of  the  dreadful  bus 
picions,  yet  incapable  of  firmly  believing 
him  to  be  what  I  thought.  But  more 
than  this,  there  came  the  new  interest 
awakened  in  me  by  his  story  ;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  this  story,  he  in- 
cidentally disclosed  the  fact  Itiat  he  had 
not  lost  his  arm,  all  my  suspicions  van- 
ished at  once. 

We  had  got,  as  usual,  upon  politics, 
and  were  differing  more  than  usual,  be- 
cause he  gave  greater  prominence  lo  his 
sympathy  with  the  Red  Republicans. 
He  accused  me  of  not  being  "  thorough- 
going," which  I  admitted.  This  he  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  of  my  giving  a 
divided  heart  to  politics — a  condition 
natura'  enough  at  my  age  and  with  my 
hopes.     "  Well,"     said    I,      laughing. 


"  you  don't  mean  to  take  a  lofty  stand 
upon  your  few  years'  seniority.  If  my 
age  renders  it  natural,  does  yours  pro- 
foundly alter  such  a  conviction  ?" 

"  My  age  !  no.  But  you  have  the 
hopes  of  youth.  I  have  none.  I  am 
banished  forever  from  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  domestic  life  ;  and  therefore,  lo 
live  at  all,  must  concentrate  my  soul  on 
great  abstractions  and  public  affaits." 

"  But  why  banished,  unless  self-ban- 
ished ?' ' 

"  Woman's  love  is  impossible.  Vou 
look  incredulous.  I  do  not  allude  to 
this,"  he  said,  taking  up  the  empty 
sleeve,  and  by  so  doing  sending  a  shiver 
through  me. 

"  The  loss  of  your  arm,'"  I  said — and 
my  voice  trembled  slightly  for  I  felt 
that  a  crisis  was  at  hand — "  although 
a  misfortune  lo  you,  would  really  be  an 
advantage  in  gaining  a  woman's  affec- 
tions. Women  are  so  romantic,  and 
lh:ir  imaginations  are  so  easily 
touched  '" 

"Ves,"  he  replied  bitterly;  "but  I 
have  not  lost  my  arm." 

1  started.  He  spoke  bitterly,  yet 
calmly.  I  awaited  his  explanation  in 
great  suspense. 

"  To  have  lost  my  arm  in  battle,  or 
even  by  an  accident,  would  perhaps 
have  lent  me  a  charm  in  woman  s  eyes. 
But,  as  I  said,  my  arm  hangs  by  my  side 
— iwithered,  unpresentable." 

I  breathed  again.  He  continued  in 
the  same  tone,  and  without  noticing  my 
looks. 

"But  it  is  not  this  which  banishes 
me.  Woman's  love  might  be  hoped  for, 
had  I  far  worse  infirmities.  The  cause 
lies  deeper.  It  lies  in  my  history.  A 
wall  of  granite  has  grown  up  between 
rac  and  the  sex," 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  do  you— 
wounded,  as  I  presume  to  guess,  by 
some  unworthy  woman — extend  the 
fault  of  one  to  ihe  whole  sex  7  Do  you 
despair  of  finding  another  true,  because 
a  first  was  false?' 

"They  are  all  false,"  he  exclaimed 
with  energy.  "  Not,  perhaps,  all  false 
from  inherent  viciousness,  though  many 
are  that,  but  false  because  their  Inherent 
weakness  renders  them  incapable  of 
truth.  Oh  !  I  know  the  catalogue  of 
their  good  qualities.  They  are  often 
pitiful,     self- devoting,    generous ;    bull  , 
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they  are  so  by  fits  and  starts,  just  as  far  side  stands  a  youth  of  hope,  energy, 
tbey  are  cruel,  remorseless,  exacting,  by  ambition,  and  unclouded  happiness,  with 
fits  and  starts.  They  have  no  constancy  great  capacities  for  loving  ;  on  this  side 
— they  are  too  weak  to  be  constant  even  a  bh'ghted  manhood,  with  do  prospects 
in  evil  ;  iheir  minds  are  all  impressions  ;  but  suffering  and  storm." 
their  actions  are  all  the  issue  of  immedi-  He  paused.  With  an  effort  he 
ate  promptings.  Swayed  by  the  fleeting  seemed  to  master  the  suggestions  which 
impulses  of  the  hour,  ihey  have  only  crowded  upon  his  memory,  and  con- 
one  persistent,  calculable  motive  on  linucd  his  narrative  in  an  equable  tone, 
which  reliance  can  always  be  placed—  "  I  had  been  for  several  weeks  at 
that  motive  is  vanity  ;  you  arc  always  Heidelberg.  One  of  my  intimate  com- 
rfure  of  them  there.  It  is  from  vanity  panions  was  Keslncr  the  architect,  and 
they  are  good — from  vanity  they  are  he  one  day  proposed  to  introduce  me  to 
evil ;  their  devotion  and  their  desertion  his  sister-in-law  Ottilie,  of  whom  he  had 
equally  vanity.  I  know  them.  To  me  repeatedly  spoken  to  me  in  terms  of 
they  have  disclosed  the  shallows  of  their  great  affection  and  esteem, 
natures.  God!  how  I  have  suffered  "' \Vc  went,  and  we  were  most  cor- 
from  them  !"  dialty  received.  Ottilie  justified  Kest- 
A  deep,  low  exclamation,  half  sob,  ner's  praises.  Pretty,  but  not  strik- 
half  curse,  closed  this  tirade.  He  re-  ingly  so — clever,  but  not  obtrusively 
Tnaincd  silent  for  a  few  minutes  looking  so;  her  soft  dark  eyes  were  frank 
on  the  floor  ;  then,  suddenly,  turning  and  winning  ;  her  manner  was  gentle 
his  eyes  upon  mc,  said —  and  retiiing,  with  that  dash  of  sen- 
"  Were  you  ever  in  Heidelberg  ?"  timentalism  which  seems  native  to  all 
"  Never."  German  gitis,  but  without  any  of  (he 
"  I  thought  all  your  countrymen  went  ridiculous  extravagance  loo  often  seen 
there  ?  Then  you  will  never  have  heard  in  them.  I  liked  her  all  the  more 
anything  of  my  story.  Shall  I  tell  you  because  I  was  perfectly  at  my  ease  with 
flow  my  youth  was  blighted  ?  Will  you  her,  and  this  was  rarely  the  case  in  my 
care  to  listen  ?"  relations  to  young  women. 

"  Tt  would  interest  me  much."  "  You  leap  at  once  to  the  conclusion 

"  I  had  reached  the  age  of  seven-and-  that  we  fell  in  love.     Your  conclusion 

twenty,"   he  began,    "without   having  is  precipitate.     Seeing  her  continually, 

once  known  even  the  vague  stirrings  of  I  grew  to  admire  and  respect  her  ;  but 

the  passion  of  love.     I  admired  many  the  significant  smiles,  winks   and  hints 

women,  and  courted  the  admiration  of  of  friends,  pointing  unmistakably  at  a 

them   all;  but   I   was  as  yet  not  only  supposed  understanding  existing  between 

heart-whole,  but,  to   use  your   Shake-  us,   only  made  me  more  seriously  ex- 

speare's  phrase,  Cupid  had  not  tapped  amine  the  state  of  my  feelings,  and  as- 

me  on  the  shoulder.  sured  roe  that  I  was  not  in  love.     It  is 

"  This  detail  is  not  unimportant  in  true  that  I  felt  e  serene  pleasure  in  her 

my  story.     You  may  possibly  have  ob-  society,  and  that  when  away  from  her 

served  that  in  those  passionate  natures  she  occupied  much  of  my  thoughts.     It 

which  reserve  their  force,   and  do  not  is  true  that  I  often  thought  of  her  as  a 

fritter  away  their  feelings  in  scattered  wife  ;  and  in  these  meditations  she  ap- 

flirtalions  or  trival  love-affairs,  there  is  a  peaicd  as  one  eminently  calculated   to 

velocity  and  momentum,  when  the  move-  make  a  happy  home.     But  it  is  no  less 

.  ment  of  passion  is  once  excited,  greatly  true  that   daring  a  temporary  absence 

transcending  all  that  is  ever  felt  by  ex-  of    hers  of    a    few    weeks    I    felt    no 

pansive  and  expressive   natures.     Slow  sort  of  uneasiness,  no  yearning  for  her 

to  be  moved,  when  they  do  move  it  is  presence,    no    vacancy  in  my   life.     I 

with  the  whole  mass  of  the  heart.     So  knew,   therefore,   that  it  was  not  love 

it  was  with  me.     I  purchased  my  im-  which  I  felt. 

munity  from   earlier  entanglements  by  "  So  much  for  my  feelings.     What  of 

the  price  of  my  whole  life.     I  am  not  hers  ?     They  seemed  very  like  my  own. 

what  1  was.     Between  my  past  and  pres-  That  she  admired  me,  and  was  pleased 

ent  self   there  is  a  gulf ;   that  gulf  is  to  be  with  me,  was  certain.     That  she 

dark,   stormy,  and  profound.     On  (he  had  a  particle  of  fiery  love  for  me  I  did. 
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not,  coald  not  believe.  And  it  was 
probably  this  very  sense  of  her  calmness 
which  kept  my  feelings  quiet.  For  love 
is  a  Aime  which  often  can  be  kindled 
only  by  contact  with  flame.  Certainly 
this  is  so  in  proud,  reserved  natures, 
which  are  chilled  by  any  contact  with 
temperature  not  higher  than  their  onn. 

■'  On  her  return,  however,  from  that 
absence  I  have  mentioned,  I  was  not  a 
litlle  fluttered  by  an  obvious  change  in 
her  manner  ;  an  impression  which  sub- 
sequent meetings  only  served  to  con- 
firm. Allhougb  still  very  quiet,  her 
manner  had  become  more  tender,  and  it 
had  that  delicious  shyness  which  is  the 
most  exquisite  of  flatteries,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  enchanling  of  graces.  I 
saw  her  tremble  slightly  beneath  my 
voice,  and  blush  beneath  my  gaze. 

There  was  no  mistaking  these  signs. 
It  was  clear  that  she  loved  me  ;  and  it 
was  no  less  clear  that  I,  taking  lire  at 
this  discovery,  was  myself  rapidly  fall- 
ing in  love.  I  will  not  keep  you  from 
my  story  by  idle  reflections.  Take 
another  cigar.' '  He  rose  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  in  silence. 

Chapter  VII. 


"  At  this  juncture  there  arrived  from 
Paris  (he  woman  to  whom  the  great  sor- 
row of  my  life  is  due.  A  fatalist  might 
read  in  her  appearance  at  this  particular 
moment  the  signs  of  a  prearranged 
doom.  A  few  weeks  later,  and  her 
arrival  would  have  been  harmless  ;  I 
should  have  been  shielded  from  all  ex- 
ternal influence  by  the  absoibing  force 
of  love.  But,  alas  !  this  was  not  to  be. 
My  fate  had  taken  another  direction. 
The  woman  had  arrived  whose  shadow 
was  to  darken  the  rest  of  my  existence- 
That  woman  was  Agalma  Liebenstein. 

How  is  it  that  the  head  which  we  can 
only  see  surrounded  with  a  halo,  or  a 
shadow,  when  the  splendors  of  achieve- 
ment or  the  infamy  of  shame  instructs 
our  eyes,  is  by  the  instructed  eye  ob- 
served as  wholly  vulgar  ?  We  all  pro- 
fess to  be  physiognomists  ;  how  is  it  we 
are  so  lamentably  mistaken  in  our  judg- 
ments ?  Here  was  a  woman  in  whom 
my  ignorant  eyes  saw  nothing  at  all  re- 
markable except  golden  hair  of  unusual 
beauty.     When  I  say  golden,  I   am  not 


speaking  loosely.  I  do  not  mean  red 
or  flaxen  hair,  but  hair  actually  resem- 
bling burnished  gold  more  than  anything 
else.  Its  ripples  on  her  brow  caught  the 
light  like  a  coronet.  This  was  her  one 
beauty,  and  it  was  superb.  For  the 
rest,  her  features  were  characteiless. 
Her  flgure  was  tall  and  full  ;  not  grace- 
ful, but  sweepingly  imposing.  At  first 
1  noticed  nothing  about  her  except  the 
braided  splendor  of  her  glorious  hair." 

He  rose,  and  went  into  his  bedroom, 
from  which  he  relumed  with  a  small 
trinket-box  in  his  hand.  This  he  laid 
open  on  the  table,  disclosing  a  long 
strand  of  exquisite  fair  hair  lying  on  a 
cushion  of  dark  blue  velvet — 

"  Look  at  that."  he  said.  "  Might  it 
not  have  been  cut  from  an  angel's 
head  ?" 

'■  It  is  certainly  wonderful." 

"  It  must  have  been  hair  like  this 
which  crowned  the  infamous  head  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,' '  he  said,  bitterly. 
"She,  too,  had  golden  hair;  but  hers 
must  have  been  of  paler  tint,  like  hec 

He  resumed  his  seat  and '  flxing  his 
eyes  upon  the  lock,  continued  : 

"  She  was  one  of  UttiHe's  friends — 
dear  friends,  they  called  each  other — 
which  meant  that  they  kissed  each  other 
profusely,  and  told  each  other  all  their 
secrets,  or  as  much  as  the  lying  nature  of 
the  sex  permitted  and  suggested.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  disen- 
tangle my  present  knowjedge  from  my 
past  impressions  so  as  to  give  you  a 
clear  description  of  what  I  then  thought 
of  Agalma.  Enough  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  distinctly  remembered  not  to 
have  admired  her,  and  to  have  told 
Ottilie  so  ;  and  when  Ottilie,  in  surprise 
at  my  insensibility,-  assured  me  that 
men  were  in  general  wonderfully 
charmed  with  her  (though,  for  her  pait 
she  had  never  understood  why),  I  an- 
swered, and  answered  sincerely,  that 
it  might  be  true  with  the  less  refined 
order  of  men,  but  that  men  of  taste 
would  certainly  be  rather  repelled  from 
her. 

"  This  opinion  of  mine,  or  some  re- 
port of  it,  reached  Agalma. 

"  It  may  have   been   the  proximate 

cause    of    my    sorrows.     Without    this 

stimulus  to  her  vanity,  she  might  have 

left   me  undisturbed.      I   den-^  know. 
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All  I  know  is,  that  over  many  men 
Agalma  exercised  great  influence,  and 
that  over  me  she  exercised  in  a  short 
lime  the  spell  of  fascination.  No  other 
word  will  explain  her  inHuence  ;  for  it 
was  not  based  on  excellences  such  as  the 
mind  could  recognize  to  be  aUractions  ; 
it  was  based  on  a  mysterious  perEonal 
jiower,  something  awful  in  its  mysteri- 
ousness,  as  all  demoniac  powers  are. 
One  source  of  her  influence  over  men  I 
think  I  can  explain  :  she  at  once  capti- 
vated and  repelled  them.  By  artful  ap- 
peals to  their  vanity,  she  made  them  in- 
terested in  her  and  in  her  opinion  of 
them,  and  yet  kept  herself  inaccessible  by 
a  pride  which  was  the  more  fascinating 
because  it  always  seemed  aboutto  give 
way.  Her  insiinct  fastened  upon  the 
weak  point  in  those  she  approached. 
This  made  her  seductive  to  men,  be- 
cause she  flattered  their  weak  points  ; 
and  hateful  to  women  because  she 
flouted  and  disclosed  their  weak  points. 

"  Her  influence  over  me  began  in  the 
following  way.  One  day  at  a  picnic, 
having  been  led  by  her  into  a  conversa- 
lioD  respecting  the  relative  inferiority  of 
the  feminine  intellect,  1  was  forced  to 
speak  rather  more  earnestly  than  usual, 
when  suddenly  in  a  lower  voice  she 
said — 

"  '  I  am  willing  to  credit  anything 
you  say  ;  only  pray  don't  continue  talk- 
ing to  me  so  earnestly.' 

"  '  Why  not  ?"  I  asked,  surprised. 

"  She  looked  at  me  with  peculiar  sig- 
nificance, but  remained  silent. 

"  ■  May  I  ask  why  not  ?'  I  said. 

" '  Because  if  you  do,  somebody 
may  be  jealous.'  There  was  a  laughing 
defiance  in  her  eye  as  she  spoke. 

"  '  And  pray,  who  has  a  right  to  be 
jealous  of  me  ?' 

"  '  Oh  !  you  know  well  enough.' 

"  It  was  true  ;  I  did  know  ;  and  she 
knew  that  I  knew  it.  To  my  shame  be 
it  said  that  I  was  weak  enough  to  yield  to 
an  equivocation  which  I  now  see  to  have 
been  disloyal,  but  which  I  then  pre- 
tended to  have  been  no  more  than  deli- 
cacy to  Otiilie.  As,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  had  never  been  a  word  passed  be- 
tween  us  respecting  our  mutual  feelings, 
1  considered  myself  bound  in  honor  to 
assume  that  there  was  nothing  tacitly 
acknowledged. 

"  Pitjued  by  her  tone  and  look,  1  dis- 


avowed the  existence  of  any  claims  upon 
my  attention  ;  and  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  my  words,  I  persisted  in  addressing 
my  attentions  to  her.  One  or  twice  I 
fancied  I  caught  flying  glances,  in  which 
some  of  the  company  criticised  my  con- 
duct, and  Ottilie  also  seemed  to  me  un- 
usually quiet.  But  her  manner  though 
quiet,  was  untroubled  and  unchanged. 
I  talked  less  to  her  than  usual,  partly 
because  I  talked  so  much  to  Agalma, 
and  partly  because  I  felt  that  Agaima's 
eyes  were  on  us.  But  no  shadow  of 
'  temper'  or  reserve  darkened  our  inter- 
change of  speech. 

"  On  our  way  back  1  know  not  what 
devil  prompted  me  to  ask  Agalma 
whether  she  had  really  been  in  earnest 
in  her  former  allusion  to  '  somebody.' 

"  '  Yes,  she  said,  '  I  was  in  earnest 
then.' 

■' '  And  now  ?' 

"  '  Now  I  have  doubts.  I  may  have 
been  misinformed.  It's  no  concern  of 
mine,  any  way ;  but  J  have  been  given 
to  understand.  However,  I  admit  that 
my  own  eyes  have  not  confirmed  what 
my  ears  heard.' 

"  This  speech  was  irritating  on  two 
separate  grounds.  It  implied  that  peo- 
ple were  talking  freely  of  my  attach- 
ment, which,  until  I  had  formally  ac- 
knowledged it,  I  resented  as  an  imper- 
tinence ;  and  it  implied  that,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  Agalma  doubted 
Ottilie's  feelings  for  me.  This  alarmed 
my  quick-retreating  pride  I  I,  too, 
began  to  doubt.  Once  let  loose  on  that 
field,  imagination  soon  saw  shapes 
enough  to  confirm  any  doubt.  Ottilie's 
manner  certainly  had  seemed  less  tender 
— nay,  somewhat  indifferent — during  the 
last  few  days.  Had  the  arrival  of  that 
heavy  lout,  her  cousin,  anything  to  do 
with  this  change  ? 

"  Not  to  weary  you  by  recalling  all  the 
unfolding  stages  of  this  miserable  story 
with  the  minuteness  of  detail  which  my 
own  memory  morbidly  lingers  on,  I  will 
hurry  to  the  catastrophe.  I  grew  more 
and  more  doubtful  of  the  existence  in 
Ottilie's  mind  of  any  feeling  stronger 
than  friendship  for  me ;  and  as  this 
doubt  strengthened,  there  arose  the  flat- 
tering suspicion  that  I  was  becoming  an 
object  of  greater  interest  to  Agalma, 
who  had  quite  changed  her  tone  toward 
me,  and  had  become  serious  iitber  speech 
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and  manner.  Weeks  passed.  Otiilie 
had  fallen  from  her  pedestal,  and  bad 
,  taken  her  place  among  agreeable  ac- 
quaintances. One  day  I  suddenly 
learned  that  Otiilie  was  engaged  to  her 
cousin. 

"  Vou  will  not  wonder  that  Agalma, 
who  before  this  had  exercised  great  fas- 
cination over  me,  now  doubly  became 
an  object  of  the  roost  tender  interest. 
I  fell  madly  in  love.  Hitherto  I  had 
never  known  (hat  passion.  My  feeling 
for  Ottilie  I  saw  was  but  the  inarticulate 
stammerings  of  the  mighty  voice  which 
now  sounded  through  the  depths  of  my 
nature.  The  phrase,  madly  in  iove,  is 
no  exaggeration  ;  madness  alone  knows 
such  a  fever  of  the  brain,  such  a  tumult 
of  the  heart.  It  was  not  that  reason 
was  overpowered ;  on  the  contrary, 
reason  was  intensely  active,  but  active 
with  that  logic  of  Barnes  which  lights  up 
the  vision  of  manaics. 

"  Although,  of  course,  my  passion 
was  but  too  evident  to  every  one,  I 
dreaded  its  premature  avowal,  lest  I 
should  lose  her ;  and  almost  equally 
dreaded  delay,  lest  I  should  suffer  from 
that  also.  At  length  the  avowal  was  ex- 
torted from  me  by  jealousy  of  a  brilliant 
Pole — Korinski — who  had  recently  ap- 
peared in  our  circle,  and  was  obviously 
casting  me  in  the  shade  by  his  superior 
advantages  of  novelty,  of  personal  at- 
traction, and  of  a  rocaantic  history.  She 
acoepted  me ;  and  now,  for  a  time,  I 
was  the  happiest  of  mortals.  The 
fever  of  the  last  few  weeks  was  abating  ; 
it  gave  place  to  a  deep  tide  of  hopeful 
joy.  Could  I  have  died  then  !  Could 
1  even  have  died  shortly  afterward, 
when  I  knew  the  delicious  misery  of  a 
iealousy  not  too  absorbing  !  l-'or  you 
must  know  that  my  happiness  was  brief. 
Jealousy,  to  which  all  passion  of  a  deep 
and  exacting  power  is  inevitably  allied, 
soon  began  to  disturb  my  content, 
.^galma  had  no  tenderness.  She  per- 
mitted caresses,  never  returned  them. 
She  wa;  ready  enough  to  listen  to  all  my 
plans  for  the  future,  so  long  as  the  re- 
cital moved  amid  details  of  fortune  and 
her  position  in  society— that  is,  so  long 
as  her  vanity  was  interested ;  but  I 
began  to  observe  with  pain  that  her 
thoughts  never  rested  on  tender  do- 
mesticities and  poetic  anticipations. 
This  vexed  me  more  and  more.     The 
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very  spell  which  she  exercised  over  me 
made  her  want  of  tenderness  more  intol- 
erable. I  yearned  for  her  love — for 
some  sympathy  with  the  vehement  pas- 
sion which  was  burning  within  me  ;  and 
she  was  as  marble. 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  I  reproached  her  bitterly  with  her 
indifference.  That  is  the  invariable 
and  fatal  folly  of  lovers — they  seem  to 
imagine  that  a  heart  can  be  scolded  into 
tenderness  !  To  my  reproaches  she  at 
first  answered  impatiently  that  they  were 
unjust ;  that  it  was  not  her  fault  if  her 
nature  was  less  expansive  than  mine  ; 
and  that  it  was  insulting  to  be  told 
she  was  indifFerent  to  the  man  whom 
she  bad  consented  to  marry.  Later  she 
answered  my  reproaches  with  haughty 
defiance,  one  day  intimating  that  if  I 
really  thought  what  I  said,  and  repented 
our  engagement,  it  would  be  most  pru- 
dent for  us  to  separate  ere  it  was  too 
late.  This  quieted  me  for  awhile. 
But  it  brought  no  balm  to  my  wounds. 

"  And  now  fresh  loitures  were  added. 
Korinski  became  quite  marked  in  his 
attentions  to  Agalma.  These  she  re- 
ceived with  evident  delight ;  so  much 
so,  that  I  saw  by  the  glances  of  others 
that  they  were  scandalized  at  it  ;  and 
this  of  course  increased  my  pain.  My 
renewed  reproaches  only  made  her  man- 
ner colder  to  me  ;  to  Korinski  it  became 
what  1  would  gladly  have  seen  toward 
myself. 

"The  stress  and  agitation  of  those 
days  were  loo  much  for  me.  I  fell  ill, 
and  for  seven  weeks  I  lay  utterly  pros- 
trate. On  recovering,  this  note  was 
handed  to  me.     It  was  from  Agalma." 

Bourgonef  here  held  out  to  me  a 
crumpled  letter,  and  motioned  that  I 
should  open  it  and  read.  It  ran 
thus  : 

"  I  have  thought  much  of  what  you 
have  so  often  said,  that  it  would  be  for 
the  happiness  of  both  if  our  unfortunate 
engagement  were  set  aside.  That  you 
have  a  real  affection  for  me  I  believe, 
and  be  assured  that  I  once  had  a  real 
affection  for  you  ;  not,  perhaps,  the 
passionate  love  which  a  nature  so  exact- 
ing as  yours  demands,  and  which  I 
earnestly  hope  it  may  one  day  find,  but 
a  genuine  affection  nevertheless,  which 
would  have  made  me  proui^ft)  fharel,. 
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your  lot.  But  it  would  be  uncandid  in  deed  I  could  see  no  wrong,  and  this 
me  to  pretend  that  this  now  exists,  nolion  of  revenge  was  Somewhat  start- 
Your  incessant  jealousy,  the  angry  feel-  ling  in  such  a  case, 
ings  excited  by  your  repioaches,  the  "  I  debated  it  long,"  he  continued- 
fretful  irritation  in  which  for  some  time  "  I  felt  that  since  I  was  prevented  from 
we  have  lived  together,  has  completely  arresting  any  of  the  evil  to  myself,  I 
killed  what  love  I  had,  and  I  no  longer  could  ulI  least  mature  my  plans  for  an 
feel  prepared  to  risk  the  happiness  of  adequate  discharge  of  just  retribution 
both  of  us  by^a  marriage.  What  you  on  her.  It  reveals  the  impotence  re- 
said  the  other  night  convinces  me  that  sultinj;  from  the  trammels  of  mod- 
it  is  even  your  desire  our  engagement  ern  civilization,  that  while  the  possibil- 
should  cease.  It  is  certainly  mine,  ities  of  wrong  are  infinite,  the  openings 
Let  us  try  to  think  kindly  of  each  other  for  vengeance  are  few  and  conterapli- 
and  meet  again  as  fiicnds.  ble.  Only  when  a  man  is  thrown  upon 
"  Ac  ALMA  LiEDENSTEiN,"  the  necessities  of  this  '  wild  justice'  does 
he     discover    how    difficult    vengeance 

When  I  had  read  this  and  returned  it  really  is.     Had  Agalma  been  my  wife, 

to  him,  he  said  :  "  You  see  that  this  was  1  could  have  wreaked  my  wrath  upon 

written  on    the  day   I   was  taken   ill.  her,  with  assurance  that  someof  thetott- 

Whether  she  knew  that  1  was  then  help-  ure  she  inflicted  on  me  was  to  fall  on 

less  I  know  not.    At  any  rate,  she  never  her.     Not  having  this  power,  what  was 

sent  to  inquire  after  nie.     She  went  of{  I   to    do?    Kill   her?        That    would 

to  Paris  ;  Korinski  followed  her ;  and —  have  afforded  one  moment  of  exquisite 

as  I  quickly  learned  ongoing  once  more  saiisfaciion— but  to  her  it  would  have 

into  society — ihey  were  married  !     Did  been  simply  death — and  I  wanted  to  kill 

you  ever,  in  the  whole  course  of  your  the  heart." 

experience  hear  of  such  heartless  con-  He  seemed  working  with  an  insane 

duct?"  passion;  so   that  I  regarded  him  with 

BouTgonef  asked  this  with  a  ferocity  disgust  mingled  with  some  doubts  as  to 

which    quite    startled  me.     I   did   not  what  horrors  he  was  about  to  relate, 

answer  him  ;  for,  in  truth,  t  could  not  "  My  plan   was   chosen.     The   only 

se^  that  Agalma  had  been  very  much  to  way  to  reach  her  heart  was  to  strike  her 

blame,  even  as  he  told  the  story,  and  felt  through    her    husband.       For    several 

sure  that  could  I  have  heard  her  version  hours  daily  I  practised  with  the  pistol 

it    would   have   worn    a   very    different  — until — in  spite   of  only    having  a  left 

aspect.     That  she  was  cold,  and  disap-  hand  -^  I    acquired    fatal    skill.      Put 

pointed  him,  might  be  true  enough,  but  this  was  not  enough.     Firing  at  a  mark 

there  was  no   crime ;  and   I    perfectly  is   simply   work.       Firing  at  a  man — 

understood  how   thoroughly  odious  he  especially  one  holding  a  pistol  pointed 

must  have  made  himself  to  her  by  his  at  you— is  altogether  diSerent.     I  had 

exactions  and    reproaches.      I    under-  too  often  heard  of  '  crack  shots'  missing 

stood  this,  perhaps,  all  the  better,   be-  their  men,  to  rely  confidently  on  my  skill 

cause  in   the  course  of    his    narrative  in  the  shooting  gallery.     It  was  neces- 

Bourgonef  had  revealed  to  me  aspects  of  sary  that  my  eye  and  hand  should  be 

his  nature  which  were  somewhat  repul-  educated    to   familiarity  with   the   real 

sive.     Especially  I  was  struck  with  his  object.     Part  of  the  cause  why  duellists 

morbid  vanity,  and  his  readiness  to  im-  miss  their  man  is   from  the  trepidation 

pule  low  motives  to  others.     This    un-  of  fear.       I  was  without  fear.     At   no 

pleasant  view  of  his  character — a  chai^  moment  of  ray  life  have  I  been  afraid  ; 

acter  in  many  respects  so  admirable  for  and  the  chance  of  being  shot  by  Korin- 

its     generosity     and     refinement — was  ski  I   counted  as   nothing.     The  X)ther 

deepened  as    he  went  on,   instead    of  cause  is   unfamiliarity  with  ihe  mark, 

awaiting  my  reply  to  his  question.  This  I  secured  myself  against  by  getting 

"For  a  wrong  so  measureless,  you  a  lay  figure  of  Korinski  s  height,  dress- 
will  naturally  ask  what  measureless  re-  ing  it  to  resemble  him,  placing  a  pis- 
venge  I  sought."  tol  in  its  hand,  and  then  practising  at  this 

The  idea  had  not  occurred  to  me  ;  in-  mark  in  the  woods.     After  a'shoit  time 
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I  could  send  a  bullet  through  the  thorax  My  old  suspicions  reappeared,  and  a 

without  taking  more  than  a  hasty  glance  conversation    we   had  two   days  after- 

at  the  figure.  ward  helped  to  strengthen  them. 

"  Thus  prepared,  I  started  for  Paris.  We  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Schwan- 

But  you  will  feel  for  me  when  you  learn  thaler  the    sculptor,    at  his    tiny    little 

that  my  hungry  heart  was  baffled  of  itit  caslle  of  Schwaneck,    a  few  miles  from 

vengeance,  and  baffled  forever.     Agalma  Munich.     The  artist  was  out  for  a  walk, 

had  been  suddenly  carried  off  by  scarlet  but  we  were  invited  to  come  in  and  await 

fever.     Koiinski  had  left  Paris,  and  I  his  return,  which  would  be  shortly  ;  and 

felt  no  strong  promptings  to  follow  him,  meanwhile  Bourgonef  undertook  to  show 

and   wreak  on  him  a  futile  vengeance,  me  over  the  caslle,  interesting  as  a  bit 

It  was  on  ^er  my  wrath  had  been  con-  of  modern  Gothic,  realizing  on  a  dimin- 

centrated,   and  I  gnashed  my  teeth  at  utive  scale  a  youthful   dream   of    the 

the  thought  that  she  had  escaped  me.  sculptor's.        When    our     survey    was 

"  My  story  is  ended.     The  months  of  completed — and  it  did  not  take  long — 

gloomy     depression    which    succeeded,  we  sat  at  one  of  the  windows  and  en- 

now  that  I   was  no  longer  sustained  by  joyed  a  magnificent  prospect.     "  It  is 

the    hope    of    vengeance,    1    need  not  curious,"  said  Bourgonef,   "  to  be  shut 

speak  of.     My  existence  was  desolate ;  up  here  in  this  imitation  of  medieval 

and  even  now  the  desolation  continues  masonry,  where  every  detail  speaks  of 

over  the'  whole  region  of  the  emotions,  the  dead  past,  and  to  think  of  the  events 

I  carry  a  dead  heart  within  me."  now  going  on  in  Paris  which  must  fmd 

P               viTi  imitators  all  over  Europe,   and   which 

CHAPTER  Vlll.  jjpg^   (jj   (,jg  m'mi   such  vistas  of  the 

A   SECOND   VICTIM.  future.     What  a  grotesque  anachronism 

Bourconef's  story  had  been  narrated  isthisGoihiccasile,  built  in  the  same  age 
with  some  fulness,  though  in  less  detail  as  that  which  sees  a  reforming  pope  !" 
than  he  told  it,  in  order  that  the  reader  "  Yes  ;  but  is  not  the  reforming  pope 
may  understand  its  real  bearings  on  my  himself  an  anachronism  ?' 
story.  Without  it,  the  motives  which  "  As  a  Catholic,"  here  he  smiled,  in- 
impelled  the  strange  pertinacity  of  my  timating  that  his  orthodoxy  was  no:  very 
pursuit  would  have  been  unintelligible,  stringent,  "  I  cannot  admit  that ;  as  a 
I  have  said  that  a  very  disagreeable  im-  Protestant,  you  must  admit  that  if  there 
pression  remained  on  my  mind  respect-  must  be  a  pope,  he  must  in  these  days  be 
mg  certain  aspects  of  his  character,  and  a  reformer,  or — give  up  his  temporal 
I  felt  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  imper-  power.  Not  that  I  look  on  Pio  Nono 
feet  sagacity  in  having  up  to  this  period  as  more  than  a  precursor  :  he  may 
been  entirely  blind  to  those  aspects,  break  ground,  and  point  the  way,  but  he 
The  truth  is,  every  human  being  is  a  is  not  the  man  to  lead  Europe  out  of  its 
mystery,  and  remains  so  to  the  last.  Wc  present  Slough  of  Despond,  and  under 
fancy  we  know  a  character  ;  we  form  a  the  headship  of  the  Church  found  a  new 
distinct  conception  of  it  ;  for  years  that  and  lasting  republic.  We  want  a  Hitde- 
conception  remains  unmodified,  and  brand,  one  who  will  be  to  the  nineteenth 
suddenly  the  strain  of  some  emergency  century  what  Gregory  was  to  the 
or  the  incidental  stimulus  of  new  cir-  eleventh." 

cumstances  reveals  qualities  not  simply  "  Do   you    believe  in    such    a   possi- 

unexpected,  but  flatly  contiadictory   of  bility  ?     Do    you    believe    the    Roman 

our  previous  conception.     We  judge  of  pontiff  can  ever  again  sway  the  destinies 

a  man  by  the  angle  he  subtends  to  our  of  Europe  ?" 

eye — only  thus  can  we  judge  of  him  ;  "  I  can  hardly  say  I  believe  it ;  yet  I 

and  this  angle  depends  on  the  relation  see  the  possibility  of  such  an  opening  if 

his  qualities  and  circumstances  bear  to  the  right  man  were  to  arise.     But  I  fear 

our    interests   and   sympathies.       Bour-  he  will  not  arise  ;  or  if  he  should,  the 

-gonef  had  charmed  me  intellectually  ;  Conclave  will  stifle  him.     Yet  there  is 

morally  I  bad  never  come  closer  to  him  but    one    alternative:     either    Europe 

than  in  the  sympathies  of  public  ques-  must  once  more  join  in  a  crusade  with  a 

tions  and  abstract  theories.     His  story  pope  at  the  head  ;  or  it  must  hoist  the 

bad  disclosed  bidden  depths.  red  flag.     There  is  no  other  P*"'t",\,v|,^ 
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"Heaven    preserve    us    from   both!  bloodthirsty  than  yourself  ?    He  springs 

And  I  think  we  shall  be  preserved  from  upon  his  food — you  buy  yours  from  the 

the    pope    by    the    rottenness  of    the  butcher.     He      cannot      live     without 

Church  ;    from   the  drapeau  rouge    by  animal   food  :  it  is  a  primal  necessity, 

the  indignation  and  horror  of  all  honest  and   he  obeys    the   ordained    instinct, 

men.       You  see  how  the    Provisional  You  can   live  on   vegetables  ;  yet  you 

Government  has  resisted  the  insane  at-  slaughter  beasts  of  the  field  and  birds  of 

tempt  of  the  fanatics  to  make  the  red  the  air  (or  buy  them  when  slaughtered), 

flag  accepted  as  the  national  banner  ?' '  and  consider  yourself  a  model  of  virtue. 

"  Yes  ;  and  it  is  the  one  thing  which  The  tiger  only  kills  bis  food  or  bis  ene- 

dashes  my  pleasure  in  the  new  revolu'.ion.  mies  ;  you  not  only  kill  both,  but  you 

It  is  the  one  act  of  weakness  which  the  kill   one   animal   to  make  a  gravy  for 

Government  has  exhibited  ;   a  conces-  another  !     The  tiger  is  less  bloodthirsty 

sion   which  will   be  fatal   unless   it  be  than  the  Chrisliln  !" 

happily  set  aside  by  the  energetic  party  "  I   don't   know  how  much  of   that 

of  action."  tirade  is  meant  to   be  serious;  but  to 

"An  act  of  weakness  ?  say  rather  an  waive  the  question  of  the  tiger's  moral- 
act  of  strength.  A  concession  ?  say  ity,  do  you  really — I  will  not  say  syra- 
rather  the  repudiation  of  anarchy,  the  palhize — but  justify  Robespierre,  Dom- 
assertion  of  law  and  justice."  inic,  St.  Just,  and  the  rest  of  the  fanat- 

"  Not  a  bit.     It  was  a  concession  to  ics  who  have  waded  to  their endk  through 

the  fears  of  the  timid  and  to  the  vanity  blood  ?" 

of  the  French  people.     The  tricolor  is  a  "  He  who  wills   the   end,   wills    the 

French  flag— not  the  banner  of  Human-  means." 

ity.     It  is  because  the  tricolor  has  been  "  A  devil's  maxim." 

identified   with  the  victories  of  France  "  But    a    truth.     What    the    foolish 

that  it  appeals  to  the  vanity  of  the  vainest  world  shrinks  at  as  bloodlhirsliness  and 

of  people.     They  forget  tfiat  it  is  the  Hag  cruelty  is    very   often    mere    force   and 

of  a  revolution  which  failed  and  of  an  oonstancy  of  intellect.     It  is   not   tbat 

empire  which  was  one  perpetual  outrage  fanatics  thirst  for  blood— far  from  it — 

to  humanity.     Whereas  the  red  is  new  ;  but  they  thirst  for  the  triumph  of  their 

it  is  the  symbol  of  an  energetic,  thor-  cause.     Whatever  obstacle  lies  on  their 

ough-going  creed.     If   it  carries  terror  path  must  be  removed  ;  if  a  torrent  of 

with    it,    so    much    the    better.     The  blood  is  the  only  thing  that  will  sweep  it 

tyrants  and  the  timid  should  be  made  to  away — the  torrent  must  sweep." 

tremble."  "  And  sweep  with  it  all  the  sentiments 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  blood-  of  pity,  mercy,  chanty,  love  ?" 

thirsty,"  said   I,  laughing  at   his  vehe-  "No:  these  sentiments  may  give  a 

mence.  sadness  to  the  necessity  ;  they  make  the 

"  I  am  not  bloodthirsty  at  all  ;  I  am  deed   a  sacrifice,  but    they  cannot  pre- 

only  logical  and  consistent.     There  is  a  vent  th;  soul   from  seeing  the  aim   to 

mass  of  sophistry  current  in  the  world  which  it  tends." 

which    sickens    me.       People    talk    of  "This  is  detestable  doctrine  1     It  is 

Robespierre   and   St.  Just,   two  of  the  the     sophism     which     has     destroyed 

most  virtujus  men  that  ever  lived — and  families,  devastated  cities,  and  retarded 

of  Dominic  and   Torquemada,    two  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  world  more 

the  most  single-minded — as  if  Itiey  were  than   anything  else.     No   single  act  of 

cruet  and    bloodthirsty,    whereas    they  injustice  is  ever  done  on  this  earth  but 

are  only  convinced. "  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  in- 

"  Is  it  from  love  of  paradox  that  you  iquity.      By  the   feelings  it  calls  forth 

defend  these  tigers  ?"  it  keeps  up  the  native  savagery  of  the 

"  Tigers,  again — how  those  beasts  are  heart.     It   breeds   injustice,   partly    by 

calumniated  !'  hardening  the  minds  of   those  who  as- 

He  said  this  with  a  seriousness  which  sent,  and  partly  by  exciting  the  passion- 
was  irresistibly  comic.     I  shouted  with  of  revenge  in  those  who  resist." 
laughter ;  but  he  continued,  gravely —  "  You  are  wrong.     The  great   drag- 

"  You  think  I  am  joking.  But  ietme  chain  on  the  car  of  progress  is  the  fat- 
ask  you  why  you  consider  the  tiger  more  tering  inconsistency  of  man.     Weakneu 
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is  more  cruel  than  sternness.  Senli- 
ment  is  more  destructive  ihan  logic." 

The  arrival  of  Schwanthaler  was 
(imely,  for  iny  indignation  was  rising. 
The  sculptor  received  us  with  great 
cordiality,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
subsequent  hour,  I  got  over  to  some  ex- 
'  tent  the  irritation  fiourgonef's  talk  had 
excited. 

The  next  day  I  left  Munich  for  the 
Tyrol.  My  parting  with  Bourgonef  was 
many  degrees  less  friendly  lhan  it  would 
have  been  a  week  before.  1  had  no 
wish  to  see  hira  again,  and  therefore 
gave  him  no  address  or  invitation  in  case 
he  should  come  to  England,  As  I 
rolled  away  in  the  MalleposU,  my  busy 
thoughts  reviewed  all  the  details  of  our 
acquaintance ;  and  the  farther  1  was 
carried  from  his  presence,  the  more  ob- 
trusive became  the  suspicions  which 
connected  him  with  (he  murder  of 
Lieschen  Lchfcldt.  How,  or  upon 
what  motive,  was  indeed  an  utter  mys- 
tery. He  had  not  mentioned  the  name 
of  Lehfeldt.  He  had  not  mentioned 
having  before  been  at  Nuremberg.  At 
Heidelberg  the  tragedy  occurred — or 
was  Heidelberg  only  a  mask  >.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  he  had  first  ascer- 
tained that  I  had  never  been  at  Heidel- 
berg before  he  placed  the  scene  of  his 
story  there. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  tormented 
m?.  Imagine,  then,  the  honor  with 
which  I  heard,  soon  after  my  arrival  at 
Salzburg,  that  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted at  Grosshesslohe — one  of  the 
pretty  environs  of  Munich  much  re- 
sorted to  by  holiday  folk — correspond- 
ing in  all  essential  features  with  the 
murder  at  Nuremberg  !  In  both  cases 
the  victim  was  young  aitd  pretty.  In 
both  cases  she  was  found  quietly  lying 
on  the  ground,  stabbed  to  the  heart, 
without  any  other  traces  of  violence. 
In  both  cases  she  was  a  betrothed  bride, 
and  the  motive  of  the  unknown  assassin 
a  mystery. 

Such  a  correspondence  in  the  essential 
features  inevitably  suggested  an  appall- 
ing mystery  of  unity  in  these  cirmes — 
either  as  the  crimes  of  one  man,  com- 
mitted under  some  impulse  of  motive- 
less malignity  and  thirst  for  innocent 
blood — or  as  the  equally  appalling  effect 
of  imitation  acting  contagiously  upon  a 
criminal    imagination ;    of   which   con- 
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tagion  there  have  been,  unfortunately, 
too  many  examples — horrible  crimes 
prompting  certain  weak  and  feverish 
imaginations,  by  the  very  horror  they 
inspire,  first  to  dwell  on,  and  finally  to 
realize  their  imitations. 

It  was  this  latter  hypothesis,  which 
found  general  acceptance,  indeed  it  was 
the  only  one  which  rested  upon  any 
ground  of  experience.  The  disastroua 
influence  of  imitation,  especially  under 
the  fascination  of  horror,  was  well 
known.  The  idea  of  any  diabolical  mal- 
ice moving  one  man  to  pass  from  city  to 
city,  and  there  quietly  single  out  his  vic- 
tims—both  of  Ihem,  by  the  very  hy- 
pothesis, unrelated  to  him,  both  of  them 
at  the  epoch  of  their  lives,  when 
"The  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  its  throne." 

when  the  peace  of  the  heart  is  assured. 
and  the  future  is  radiantly  beckoning 
to  them — that  any  man  should  choose 
such  victims  for  such  crimes,  was  loo 
preposterous  an  idea  long  to  be  enter- 
tained. Unless  the  man  were  mad,  the 
idea  was  inconceivable  ;  and  even  a 
monomaniac  must  betray  himself  in  such 
a  course,  because  he  would  necessarily 
conceive  himself  to  he  accomplishing 
some  supreme  act  of  justice. 

It  was  thus  I  argued  ;  and  indeed  I 
chould  have  preferred  to  believe  that 
one  maniac  were  involved  rather  than 
the  contagion  of  crime  —  since  one 
maniac  must  inevitably  be  soon  de- 
tected ;  whereas  there  were  no  assignable 
limits  to  the  contagion  of  imitation. 
And  this  it  was  which  so  profoundly 
agitated  German  society.  In  every 
family  in  which  there  happened  to  be  a 
bride,  vague  tremors  could  not  be 
allayed  ;  and  the  absolute  powerlessness 
which  resulted  from  the  utter  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  quarter  in  which  this 
dreaded  phantom  might  next  appear, 
justified  and  intensified  those  tremors. 
Against  such  an  apparition  there  was  no 
conceivable  safeguard.  From  a  city 
stricken  with  the  plague,  from  a  district 
so  stricken,  flight  is  possible,  and  there 
are  the  resources  of  medical  aid-  But 
from  a  moral  plague  like  this,  what  es- 
cape was  possible  ? 

So  passionate  and  profound  became 
the  terror,  that  I  began  to  share  the 
opinion  which  I  heard  expressed,  regret- 
ting the  widespread  publicity,  of  the 
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modern  press,  since,  with  many  undeni- 
able benefits,  it  carried  also  the  fatal 
curse  of  disttibuting  through  house- 
holds, and  keeping  constantly  under  the 
excitement  of  discussion,  images  of 
crime  and  horror  which  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  excesses  of 
individual  passion.  The  mere  dwelling 
long  on  such  a  topic  as  this  was  fraught 
wiih  evil. 

This  and  more  I  heard  discussed  as  I 
hurried  back  to  Munich.  To  Munich  ? 
Yes ;  thither  I  was  posting  with  all 
speed.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  now  re- 
mained in  my  mind.  I  knew  the  assas- 
sin, and  was  resolved  to  track-and  con- 
vict him.  Do  not  suppose  that  this 
lime  I  was  led  away  by  the  vagrant 
activity  of  my  constructive  imagination. 
I  had  something  like  positive  proof.  No 
sooner  had  I  learned  that  the  murder 
had  been  committed  at  Grosshesslohe, 
than  my  thoughts  at  once  carried  me  to 
a  now  memorable  visit  I  had  made  there 
in  company  with  Bourgonef  and  two 
young  Bavarians.  At  the  hotel  where  we 
dined,  we  were  waited  on  by  the  niece 
of  the  landlord,  a  girl  of  remarkable 
beauty,  who  naturally  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  four  young  men,  and  furnished 
them  with  a  topic  of  conversation.  One 
of  the  Bavarians  had  told  us  that  she 
would  one  day  be  perhaps  one  of  the 
wealthiest  women  in  the  country,  for 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
jounj  farmer  who  had  recently  found 
himself,  by  a  rapid  succession  of  deaths, 
sole  heir  to  a  great  brewer,  whose  wealth 
was  known  to  be  enormous. 

At  this  moment  Sophie  entered  bring- 
ing wine,  and  I  saw  Bourgonef  slowly 
turn  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  look  which 
then  was  mysterious  to  me,  but  which 
now  spoke  too  plainly  its  dreadful  mean- 
ing. 

Vv'hat  is  there  in  a  look,  you  will  say  ? 
Perhaps  nothing  ;  or  it  may  be  every- 
thing. To  my  unsuspecting,  unen- 
lightened perception,  Bourgonef's  gaze 
was  simply  the  melancholy  and  half- 
curious  gaze  which  such  a  man  niight  be 
supposed  to  cast  upon  a  young  woman 
who  has  been  made  the  topic  of  an  in- 
teresting discourse.  But  to  my  mind, 
enlightened  as  to  his  character,  and  in- 
structed as  to  his  peculiar  feelings  aris- 
ing from  his  own  story,  the  gaze  was 
charged  with  horror.     It  marked  a  vic- 


tim. The  whole  succession  of  events 
rose  before  me  in  vivid  distinctness ; 
the  separate  details  of  suspicion  gathered 
into  unity. 

Great  as  was  Bourgonef's  command 
over  his  features,  he  could  not  conceal 
uneasiness  as  well  as  surprise  at  my 
appearance  at  (he  table  d'hote  in  Munich. 
I  shook  hands  with  him,  putting  on  as 
friendly  a  mask  as  I  could,  and  replied  to 
his  question  about  my  sudden  return  by 
attributing  it  lo  unexpected  intelligence 
received  at  Salzburg. 

"  Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  it  will  prove  very 
serious,  I  said.  "  But  we  shall  see. 
Meanwhile  my  visit  to  the  Tyrol  must 
be  given  up  or  postponed." 

"  Do  you  remain  here,  then  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  my  movements 
will  be." 

Thus  I  had  prepared  him  for  any  re- 
serve or  strangeness  in  my  manner  ;  and 
I  had  concealed  from  him  the  course  of 
my  movements  ;  for  at  whatever  cost,  I 
was  resolved  to  follow  him  and  bring 
him  to  justice. 

But  how  ?  Evidence  I  had  none  that 
could  satisfy  any  one  else,  however  con- 
vincing it  might  be  to  my  own  mind. 
Nor  did  there  seem  any  evidence  forth- 
coming from  Grosshesslohe.  Sophie's 
body  had  been  found  in  the  afternoon  ly- 
ing as  if  askep  in  one  of  the  by-paths  of 
the  wood.  No  marks  of  a  struggle  ;  no 
traces  of  the  murderer.  Her  atiianced 
lover,  who  was  at  Augsburg,  on  heating 
of  her  fate,  hurried  to  Grosshesslohe, 
but  could  throw  no  light  on  the  murder, 
could  give  no  hint  as  to  a  possible 
motive  for  the  deed-  But  this  entire 
absence  of  evidence,  or  even  ground  of 
suspicion,  only  made  my  case  the 
stronger.  It  was  the  motiveless  malig- 
nity of  the  deed  which  fastened  it  on 
Bourgonef ;  or  rather,  it  was  the  ab- 
sence of  any  known  motive  elsewhere 
which  assured  me  that  1  had  detected 
the  motive  in  him. 

Should  I  communicate  my  conviction 
to  the  police  ?  It  was  possible  that  I 
might  impress  them  with  at  least  sufficient 
suspicion  to  warrant  his  examination — 
and  in  that  case  the  truth  might  be  elicK- 
ed  ;  for  among  the  many  barbarities  and 
iniquities  of  the  criminal  procedure  in 
Continental  States  which  often  press 
heavily  on  the  innocent,   these  is  tbu 
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compensating  advantage,  that  the  pres-  pared,   and   my  face  told   nothing.      I 

sure  on   the  guilty  is  tenfold  heavier,  added,  as  in  explanation,  "  The  crime 

If  the  innocent  are  often  unjustly  pun-  being   apparently   contagious,    ws   may 

Ished — imprisoned  and  maltreated    be-  have  brought  the  infection  from  Nurem- 

fore  their  innocence  can  be  established  berg," 

—the  guilty  seldom  escape.     In  England  "Do  you  believe  in  that  hypothesis 

we  give    the  criminal   not  only    every  of  imitation  ?" 

chance  of  escape,  but  many  advantages.  "  I  don'l  knnw  what  to  believe.  Do 
The  love  of  fair-play  is  carried  to  ex-  you  believe  in  there  being  only  one  mur- 
ccss.  It  seems  at  times  as  if  the  whole  derer?  It  seems  such  a  preposterous 
arrangements  of  our  procedure  were  es-  idea.  We  must  suppose  him,  at  any 
tabllshed  with  aview  to  giving  a  criminal  rale,  to  be  a  maniac." 
not  only  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  but  "  Not  necessarily.  Indeed  there 
of  every  loophole  through  which  he  can  seems  to  have  been  too  much  artful  con- 
slip.  Instead  of  this,  the  Continental  trivance  in  both  affairs,  not  only  in  the 
procedure  goes  on  the  principle  of  clos-  selection  of  the  victims,  but  in  the  exe- 
ing  up  every  loophole,  and  of  inventing  cution  of  the  schemes.  Cunning  as 
endless  traps  into  which  the  accused  maniacs  often  are,  they  are  still 
may  fall.  We  warn  the  accused  not  to  maniacs,  and  betray  themselves." 
say  anything  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  "  If  not  a  maniac,"  said  I,  hoping  to 
him.  They  entangle  him  in  contradic-  pique  him.  "he  must  be  a  man  of 
lions  and  confessions  which  disclose  stupendous  and  pitiful  vanity — perhaps 
his  guiit.  one  of  your  constant-minded  friends. 

Knowing  this,  I  thought  it  very  likely  whom  you  refuse  to  call  bloodthirsty." 

that,   however  artful  Bourgonef  might  "  Constant-minded,  perhaps  ;  but  why 

be,  a  severe  examination   might  extort  pitiably  vain  ?" 

from  him  sufhcient  confirmation  of  my  "  Why  }    Because    only    a   diseased 

suspicions  to  warrant  further  procedure,  atrocity  of  imagination,    stimulating  a 

But  knowing  also  that  Ms  resort  was  nature  essentially  base  and  weak  in  its 

open  to  me  when  all  others  had  failed,  I  desire  to  make  itself  conspicuous,  would 

resolved  to  wait  and  watch.  or  could  suggest  such  things.     The  silly 
youth  who  '  fired  the  Ephesian  dome,' 

Chapter  IX.  the  vain  idiot  who  set  fire  to  York  Min- 
ster, the  miserable  Frenchmen  who  have 

FINALE.  committed  murder  and  suicide  with  a 

Two  days  passed,   and  nothing  oc-  view  of  makirg  their  exit  striking  from  a 

currcd.     My  watching  seemed  hopeless,  world  in  which  their  appearance  had  been 

and  1  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  dis-  contemptible,  would  all  sink  into  insig- 

guised  interrogatory.     It  might  help  to  nificance  beside  the  towering  infamy  of 

confirm  my  already  settled  conviction,  baseness  which — for   the  mere  love  of 

if  it  did  not  elicit  any  new  evidence.  producing  an  effect  on   the   minds  of 

Seated  in  Bourgonef's  room,  in  the  men,    and    thus   drawing    their    atten- 

old  place,  each  with  a  cigar,  and  chat-  tion  upon  him,  which  otherwise  would 

ting  as  of  old  on  public  a^airs,  I  gradu-  never  have   marked  him  at  all — could 

ally  approached  the  subject  of  the  recent  scheme  and  execute  crimes  so  hurrible 

murder.  and   inexcusable.     In  common  charity 

"  Is  it  not  strange,"  I  said,  "that  to  human  nature,  let  us  suppose  the 
both  these  crimes  should  have  happened  wretch  is  mad;  because  otherwise  his 
while  we  were  casually  staying  in  both  miserable  vanity  would  be  too  loath- 
places  r"  some."     I  spoke  with  warmth  and  bit- 

"  Perhaps  we  are  the  criminals,"  he  tcrness,  which  increased  as  I  perceived 

replied,   laughing.     1   shivered  slightly  him  wincing  under  the  degradation  of 

at  this  audacity.  He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  my  contempt. 

but  there    was    a   hard,   metallic,  and  "  If  his  motive  w^r*  vanity,"  he  said, 

almost  defiant  tone  in  his  voice  which  "no  doubt  it  would  be  horrible;  but 

exasperated  me.  may  it  not  have  been  revenge?" 

"Perhaps  we  are,"  I  said  quietly.  "Revenge!"  I   exclaimed;    "what! 

He  looked  full  at  me  ;  but  I  was  pre-  on  innocent  women  ?" 
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"  You  assume  their  innocence." 

"  Good  God  !  do  you  know  anything 
to  the  conlrarv  ?" 

"  Not  I.  But  as  we  are  conjecturing, 
I  may  as  well  conjecture  the  motive  to 
have  been  revenge,  as  you  may  conject- 
ure it  to  have  been  the  desire  to  pro- 
duce a  startling  effect."  1 

"  How  do  you  justify  your  conject- 
ure ?" 

"  Simply  enough.  We  have  to  sup- 
pose a  motive ;  let  us  say  it  was  re- 
venge, and  see  whether  that  will  furnish 
a  clew." 

"  But  it  can't.  The  two  victims  were 
wholly  unconnected  with  each  other  by 
any  intermediate  acquaintances,  conse- 
quently there  can  have  been  no  com- 
mon wrong  or  common  enmity  in  exist- 
ence to  furnish  food  for  vengeance." 

"That  may  be  so:  it  may  also  be 
that  the  avenger  made  them  vicarious 
victims." 

"How  so?" 

"  It  is  human  nature.  Did  you  ever 
observe  a  thwarted  child  striking  in  its 
anger  ihe  unoffending  nurse,  destroying 
its  toys  to  discharge  its  wralh  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  a  schoolboy,  unable  lo 
wreak  his  anger  on  the  bigger  boy  who 
lias  just  struck  him,  turn  against  the 
nearest  smaller  boy  and  beat  him  ? 
Did  you  ever  know  a  schoolmaster, 
angered  by  one  of  the  boy's  paienis, 
vent  his  pent-up  spleen  upon  the  un- 
offending class  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
subaltern  punished  because  an  oBicer 
has  been  reprimanded  ?  These  are 
familiar  examples  of  vicarious  ven- 
geance. When  the  soul  is  stung  to  fury, 
it  must  solace  itself  by  the  discharge  of 
ihaE  fury — it  must  relieve  its  pain  by 
the  sight  of  pain  in  others.  We  aie  so 
coDsiituted.  We  need  sympathy  above 
all  things.  In  joy  we  cannot  bear  lo  see 
others  in  distress ;  in  distress  we  see  the 
joy  of  others  wiih  dismal  envy  which 
sharpens  our  pain.  That  is  human 
nature," 

"  And,"  I  exclaimed,  carried  away 
by  my  indignation,  "  you  suppose  that 
the  sight  of  these  two  happy  girls, 
beaming  with  the  quiet  joy  of  brides, 
was  torture  to  some  miserable  wretch 
who  had  lost  his  bride." 

I  had  gone  too  far.  His  eyes  looked 
into  mine.  I  read  in  his  (hat  he  divined 
the  whole  drift   of  my  suspicion — the 
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allusion  made  to  himself.  There  often 
passes  into  a  look  more  than  words  can 
venture  to  express.  In  Ihat  look  he 
read  Ihat  he  was  discovered,  and  I  read 
that  he  had  recognized  it.  With  perfect 
calmness,  but  with  a  metallic  ling  in  bis 
voice  which  was  like  the  clash  of  swords, 

"  I  did  not  say  that  I  supposed  this  ; 
but  as  we  were  on  the  wide  field  of  coQ- 
jecture — utterly  without  evidence  one 
way  or  the  other,  having  no  clew  either 
to  the  man  or  his  motives — I  drew 
from  the  general  principles  of  human 
nature  a  conclusion  which  was  just  as 
plausible — or  absurd  if  you  like — as  the 
conclusion  that  the  motive  must  have 
been  vanity." 

"  As  you  say,  we  are  utterly  without 
evidence,  and  conjecture  diifts  aim- 
lessly from  one  thing  to  another.  After 
all,  the  most  plausible  explanation  is 
that  of  a  contagion  of  imitation."  I 
said  this  in  order  to  cover  my  previous 
imprudence.  He  was  not  deceived — 
though  for  a  few  moments  I  fancied  lie 
was — but  replied  — 

"I  am  not  persuaded  of  that  either. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery,  and  I 
shall  stay  here  some  time  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  it  cleared  up.  Meanwhile,  for 
a  subject  of  conjecture,  let  me  show  you 
something  on  which  your  ingenuity 
may  profitably  be  employed." 

He  rose  and  passed  into  his  bedroom. 
1  heard  htm  unlocking  and  rummaging 
the  drawers,  and  was  silently  reproach- 
ing myself  for  my  want  of  caution  in 
having  spoken  as  I  had  done,  though 
it  was  now  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was 
the  murderer,  and  that  his  motive  had 
been  lightly  guessed  ;  but  with  this  self- 
reproach  there  was  mingled  a  self-gralu- 
lalion  at  the  way  I  had  got  out  of  the 
difficulty,  as  I  fancied. 

He  returned  and  as  he  sat  down  I 
noticed  that  the  lower  part  of  his  surtout 
was  open.  He  always  wore  a  long 
frogged  and  braided  coat  reaching  to  the 
knees — as  I  now  know,  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  the  arm  which  hung  (as  he 
said,  withered)  at  his  side.  The  two  last 
fastenings  were  now  undone. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  tiny  chain 
made  of  very  delicate  wire.  "Thij  he 
gave  me,  saying — 

"  Now  what  should  you  conjecture 
that  to  be  ?" 
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"  Had  it  come  into  my  hands  without  chain  made  from  my  blood-"     I  rose  as 

any  remark,  I  should  have  said  it  was  I  spoke.     He  remained   sitting,  but  was 

simply  a  very  exquisite  bit  of  iton-work  ;  evidently  taken  aback. 

but  your  question  points  to  something  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said, 

more  out  of  the  way."  "I   mean,"    said   I,    sternly,    "that 

"  It  is  iron-work,"  he  said.  your  coat  is  unfastened,  and  that  if  an- 

Could  I  be  deceived?    A  third  fas-  other  fastening  is  loosened  in  my  pres- 

tening  of  his  surtout  was   undone  !     I  ence,  I  fell  you  to  the  earth. " 

had  seen  but  two  a  moment  ago.  "  You're  a  fool  '."  he  exclaimed. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  conjecture?"  I  I  moved  toward  the  door,  keeping  my 

asked.  eye  fixed  upon  him  as  he  sat  pale  and 

"  Where  that  iron   came   from  ?    It  glaring  at  me. 

was  Kii/ from  a  mine."  "  ypu    are  a  fool,"    I   said — "and 

I  looked  at  it  again,  and  examined  it  worse,  if  you  st;r." 

attentively-       On  raising   my    eyes    in  At  this  moment,  I  know  not  by  what 

inquiry — fortunately  with  an  expression  sense  as  if  I  had  eyes  at  the  back  of  my 

of   surprise,    since   what  met  my  eyes  head,  I  was  aware  of  some  one  moving 

would   have  startled   a   cooler  man — I  behind  me,  yet  I  dared  not  look  aside. 

saw  the  fourth  fastening  undone  !  Suddenly  two  mighty  folds  of  darkness 

"  Vou  look  surprised,"  he  continued,  seemed  to  envelop  me  like  arms.  A 
"  and  will  be  more  surprised  when  powerful  scent  ascended  my  nostrils. 
I  tell  you  that  the  iron  in  your  hands  There  was  a  ringing  in  my  ears,  a  beat- 
once  floated  in  the  circulation  of  a  man.  ing  at  my  heart.  Darkness  came  on. 
It  is  made  from  human  blood."  deeper  and  deeper,  like  huge  waves.     I 

"  Human  blood  !"  I  murmured.  seemed   growing    lo    gigantic    stature. 

He  went  on  expounding  the  physio-  The  waves  roiled  on   faster  and  faster, 
logical    wonders    of    the    blood — how  it  The    ringing   became   a    roaring.     The 
carried,  dissolved  in  its  currents,  a  pro-  beating    became    a  throbbing.     Lights 
portion  of  iron  and   earths ;  how   this  (lashed    across    the    darkness.     Forms 
iron  was  extracted  by  chemists  and  ex-  moved  before  me.     On  came  the  waves 
hibited    as    a   curiosity  ;  and    how    this  hurrying  like  a  tide,  and  I  sank  deeper 
chain  had  been  manufactured  from  such  and  deeper  into  this  mighty  sea  of  dark- 
exlracts.     I  heard  every  word,  but  my  ness.     Then  all  was  silent.     Conscious- 
thoughts  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  ness  was  still, 
agitation  of  a  supreme  momeiTt.     That  ...... 

there  was  a  dagger  underneath  that  coat  How  long  I  remained  unconscious 
— that  in  a  few  moments  it  would  flash  I  cannot  tell.  But  it  must  have  been 
fonh — that  a  death-struggle  was  at  some  considerable  lime.  When  con- 
hand — I  knew  well.  My  safety  de-  sctousness  once  more  began  to  dawn 
pended  on  presence  of  mind.  That  in-  within  me,  I  found  myself  tying  on  a 
calculable  rapidity  with  which,  in  critical  bed  surrounded  by  a  group  of  eager 
moments,  the  mind  surveys  all  the  open-  watching  faces,  and  became  aware  of  a 
ings  and  resources  of  an  emergency,  had  confused  murmur  of  whispering  going 
assured  me  that  there  was  no  weapon  on  around  me.  "  Er  lebt"  (he  lives) 
within  reach — that  before  I  could  give  were  the  words  which  greeted  my  open- 
an  alarm  the  tiger  would  be  at  my  ing  eyes — words  which  I  recognized  as 
throat,  and  that  my  only  chance  was  to  coming  from  my  landlord, 
keep  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  ready  to  I  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape, 
spring  on  him  the  moment  the  next  Another  moment  and  I  should  not  have 
fastening  was  undone,  and  before  he  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  The  dagger  that 
could  use  his  arm.  had    already    immolated   two   of    Boui- 

At  last  the  idea  occurred  to  me,  that  gonel's  objects  of  vengeance  would  have 

as,  with  a  wild  beast,  safety  lies  in  at-  been  in  my  breast.     As  it  was,  at  the 

tacking  him  just  before  he  attacks  you,  very  moment   when   the  terrible    Ivan 

so  with  this  beast  my  best  chance  was  had  thrown  his  arms  round  me  and  was 

audacity.     Looking    steadily    into    his  stilling  me  with  chloroform,  one  of  the 

face,  I  said  slowly —  servants  of  the   hotel,  alarmed  or  at- 

"  And  you  would  like  lo  have  such  a  tracted  by  curiosity  at  the  sound  of  Jiighc  I  > 
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words  within  the  room,  had  ventured  to  danger  to  society.  The  directing  in- 
open  the  door  to  see  what  was  going  on.  telligence  withdrawn,  he  sank  to  the 
The  alarm  had  been  given,  and  Hour-  level  of  the  bruie.  I  was  not  uneasy, 
gonef  had  been  arrested,  and  handed  therefore,  at  his  having  escaped.  Suffi- 
over  to  the  police.  Ivan,  however,  had  cicnt  for  me  that  the  real  criminal,  the 
disappeiired  ;  nor  were  the  police  ever  Mind  that  had  conceived  and  directed 
able  10  find  him.  This  mattered  com-  those  fearful  murders,  was  at  last  in  the 
paratively  litlle.  Ivan  without  his  mas-  hands  of  justice.  I  felt  that  my  task 
ter  was  no  more  redoubtable  than  any  had  been  fully  accomplished  when  Bour- 
other  noxious  animal.  As  an  accom-  gonef's  head  fell  on  thescaffold. — Black- 
plice,  as  an  instrument  to  execute  the  wood's  Magaztnt. 
Will  of  a  man  like  Bourgonef,  he  was  a 
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BY  MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

There  is  a  characteristic  saying  of  Dc.  great  country  of  Etiglish  people  on  the 
Johnson,  "  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  among  whom  I 
of  a  scoundiel."  The  saying  is  cyni-  was  bom.  Here,  so  many  miles  from 
cal,  many  will  call  it  brutal  ;  yet  it  has  hotiie,  I  begin  to  reflect  with  tender  con- 
in  it  something  of  plain,  robust  sense  ttition,  that  perhaps  f  have  not — I  will 
and  truth.  We  do  often  see  men  pass-  not  say  flattered  the  patriotism  of  my 
ing  themselves  off  as  patriots,  who  are  own  countrymen  enough,  but  regarded 
in  truth  scoundrels  ;  we  meet  with  talk  it  enough.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason 
and  proceedings  laying  claim  to  patri-  why  1  have  produced  so  very  little  effect 
otism,  which  are  these  gentlemen's  last  upon  them.  It  was  a  fault  of  youth  and 
refuge.  We  may  all  of  us  agree  in  pray-  inexperience.  But  it  would  be  unpar- 
ing  to  be  delivered  from  patriots  and  donable  to  come  in  advanced  life  and 
patriotism  of  this  sort.  Short  of  such,  repeat  the  same  error  here.  You  will 
there  is  undoubtedly,  sheltering  itself  not  expect  impossibilities  of  me.  You 
under  the  fine  name  of  patriotism,  a  will  not  expect  me  to  say  that  things 
good  deal  of  self-flattery  and  setf-delu-  are  not  what,  in  my  judgment,  they  are, 
sion  which  is  mischievous.  "  Things  and  that  the  consequences  of  them  will 
are  what  they  are,  and  the  consequences  not  be  what  they  will  be.  I  should 
of  them  will  be  what  they  will  be  ;  why,  make  nothing  of  it  ;  I  should  be  a  too 
then,  should  we-  dr^sire  to  be  de-  palpable  failure.  But  I  confess  that  I 
ceivcd  ?"  In  that  uncompromising  sen-  should  be  glad  if  in  what  I  say  here  I 
tenceof  Bishop  Butler's  is  surely  the  could  engage  American  patriotism  on 
right  and  salutary  maxim  for  both  indi-  my  side,  instead  of  rousmg  it  against 
viduals  and  nations.  me.  And  it  so  happens  that  the  para- 
Yet  there  is  an  honorable  patriotism  mount  thoughts  which  your  great 
which  we  should  satisfy  if  we  can,  and  country  raises  in  my  mind  are  really 
should  seek  to  have  on  our  side.  At  and  truly  of  a  kind  to  please,  I  think, 
home  I  have  said  so  much  of  the  char-  any  true  American  patriot,  rather  than 
acters  of  our  society  and  the  prospects  to  offend  him. 

of  our  civilization,  that  I  can  hardly  es-  The  vast  scale  of  things  here,  the  ex- 
cape  the  like  topic  elsewhere.  Speak-  tent  of  your  country,  your  numbers,  the 
ing  in  America,  I  cannot  well  avoid  say-  rapidity  of  your  increase,  strike  the  im- 
ing  something  about  the  prospects  of  so-  agination,  and  are  a  common  topic  for 
ciety  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  topic  admiring  remark.  Our  great  orator, 
where  one  is  apt  to  touch  people's  pairi-  Mr.  Bright,  is  rever  weary  of  telling  us 
otic  feelings.  No  one  will  accuse  me  of  how  many  acres  of  land  you  have  at 
having  flattered  the  patriotism  of  that  your  disposal,  how  many  bushels  of 
grain  you  produce,  how  many  millions 


•  Address  delivered  in  New  Yotk.  you  are,  how  many    more  milli 
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will  be  presently,  and  what  a  capital  brilliant  community  of  the  ancient 
thing  this  is  for  you.  Now,  though  1  do  world,  of  that  Athens  of  his  10  which 
not  always  agree  with  Mr.  Bright,  J  find  we  all  owe  so  much,  is  despondent 
myself  igreemg  with  him  here.  I  think  enough.  "  There  is  but  n  rery  small 
your  numbers  afford  a  very  real  and  im-  remnant,"  he  says,  "  of  honest  followers 
portant  j^round  for  satisfaction.  of  wisdom,  andy  they  who  are  of  these 

Not  that  your  great  numbers,  or  in-  few,  and  who  have  tasted  how  sweet 
deed  great  numbers  of  men  anywhere,  and  blessed  a  possession  is  wisdom  and 
are  'likely  to  be  all  good,  or  even  to  who  can  fully  see,  moreover,  the  mad- 
have  the  majority  good.  "  The  ness  of  the  multitude,  and  that  there  is 
majority  arc  bad,"  said  one  of  the  wise  no  one,  we  may  say,  whose  action  in 
men  of  Greece ;  but  he  was  a  pagan,  public  matters  is  sound,  and  no  ally  for 
Much  to  the  same  eETect,  however,  is  whosoever  would  help  the  just,  what," 
the  famous  sentence  of  the  New  Testa-  asks  Plato,  "are  they  to  do?  They 
ment,  "  Many  are  called,  few  chosen."  may  be  compared,"  says  Plato,  "to  a 
This  appears  a  hard  saying  ;  many  are    man  who  has  fallen  among  wild  beasts  ; 

the  endeavors  to  elude  it.  to  attenuate  he  will  not  be  one  of  them,  but  he 
its  severity.  But  turn  it  how  you  will,  is  too  unaided  to  make  head  against 
manipulate  it  as  you  will,  the  few,  as  them  ;  and  before  he  can  do  any  good 
Cardmal  Newman  well  says,  can  never    to   society  or   bis    friends,  he    will   be 

mean  the  many.  Perhaps  you  will  say  overwhelmed  and  peiish  uselessly. 
that  the  majority  is,  sometimes,  good  ;     When  be  considers  this,  he  will  resolve 

that   its   impulses    are  good  generally,  to  keep  stilt,  and  to  mind  his  own  busi- 

and    its  action    is    good  occasionally,  ness  ;  as  it  were  standing  aside  under  a 

But   it   lacks    piinciple,    it    lacks    per-  wall  in  a  storm  of  dust  and  hurricane  of 

stslence ;    if    to-day    its    good    impulses  driving    wind  ;  and    he   will    endure  10 

prevail,      they     succumb      to-moirow  ;  behold  the  rest  filled  with  iniquity,    if 

sometimes  it  goes  right,  but  it  is  very  only  he  himself  my  live  his  life  clear  of 

apt  to  go  wrong.     Even  a  popular  ora-  injustice  and  of  impiety,    and   depart, 

toi    or  a  popular  journalist  will  hardly  when    his    time    comes,    in    mild    and 

say  that  the  multitude  may  be  trusted  to  gracious  mood,  with  fair  hope.' ' 
have  its  judgment  generally  just,  and  its         Plato's    picture   here   of    democratic 

action  generally  virtuous.      It  may  be  Athens    is    certainly    gloomy    enough, 

better,  it  is  better,  that  the  body  of  the  We  may  be  sure  the  mass  of  his  contem- 

peoplQ,  with  all  its  faults,  should  act  for  poraiies  would  have  pronounced   it  to 

itself,  and  control  its  own  affairs,  than  be  monstrously  overcharged.     We  our- 

that  it  should  be  set  aside  as  ignorant  and  selves,  if  we  had  been  living  then,  should 

incapable,  and  have  its  affairs  managed  most  of  us  have  by  no  means  seen  things 

for  it  by  a  so-called  superior  class,  pos-  as  Plato  saw  them.     No,  if  we  had  seen 

sessing  property  and  intelligence.    Prop-  Athens  even  nearer  its  end  than  when 

erty  and  intelligence  cannot  be  trusted  Plato  wrote  the  strong  words  which  I 

to  show  a  sound  majority  themselves  ;  have  been  quoting.   Athens  in  the  last 

the  exercise  of   power  by   the   people  days  of  Plato's  life,  we  should  most  of 

lends  to  educate  the  people.     But  still,  us  probably  have  considered  that  things 

the   world  being   what   it  is,   we  must  were    not    going    badly    with   Athens, 

surely  expect  the  aims  and  doings  of  the  Thereis  a  long  sixteen  years'  administra- 

majority  of  men  to  be  at  present  very  tion — the  administration  of  Eubulus — 

faulty,  and  this  in  a  numerous  com-  which  tills  the  last  years  of  Plato's  life, 

munity  no  less  than  in  a  small  one.     So  and  the  middle  years  of  the  fourth  cen- 

much  we  must  certainly,    I  think,  con-  tury  before  Christ.     A  temperate  Ger- 

cede  to  the  sages  and  to  the  saints.  man    historian    thus   describes   Athens 

Sages  and  saints  are  apt  to  be  severe,  during  this  ministry  of  Eubulus  :  "  The 

it  is  true  ;  apt  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  grandeur  and    loftiness   of    Attic    de- 

the  society  in   which  they  live,  and  to  raocracy  had  vanished,    while    all     the 

prognosticate  evil  of  it.       But   then  it  pernicious    germs    contained  in  it  were 

must  be  added   that  their  prognostica-  fully  developed.     A  life  of  comfort  and 

tions  are   very  apt  to   turn   out   right,  a  craving  for  amusement  were  encour- 

Plalo's  account  of  the  most  gilted  and  aged  in  every  way,  and  the  jt^eiesty  uN  1^ 
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citizens  was  withdrawn  from  serious  is  the  word  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
things.  Conveisation  became  more  and  also,  and  especially  is  it  the  word  of  the 
more  superficial  and  frivolous.  Famous  greatest  of  them  all,  Isaiah.  Not  used 
courtesans  formed  the  chief  topic  of  with  the  despondency  of  Plato,  used 
tailc  ;  the  new  inventions  of  Tbeaiion,  with  far  other  power  informing  it,  and 
the  leading  pastry  cook  in  Athens,  were  with  a  far  other  future  awaiting  it,  filled 
hailed  with  loud  applause,  and  the  witty  with  fire,  filled  with  hope,  filled  with 
sayings  which  had  been  uttered  in  gay  faith,  filled  with  joy,  this  tetm  itself, 
circles  were  repeated  about  town  as  mat-  Ihe  remnant^  is  yet  Isaiah's  term  as  welt 
ters  of  prime  importance.  "  as  Plato's.  The  texts  are  familiar  to 
No  doubt,  if  we  had  been  living  then  all  Christendom.  "Though  thy  people 
to  witness  this,  we  should  from  time  to  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  only  a 
time  have  shaken  our  heads  gravely  and  remnant  of  them  shall  return."  Even 
said  how  sad  it  all  was.  But  most  of  us  this  remnant,  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  if  so 
would  not,  I  think,  have  been  very  seii-  it  may  be,  shall  have  to  come  back  ioto 
ously  disquieted  by  it.  On  the  other  the  purging  fire,  and  be  again  cleared 
hand,  we  should  have  found  many  and  further  reduced  there.  Nevertheless, 
thingsinihe  Athens  of  Eubulus  to  gratify  "as  a  terebinth  tree,  and  as  an  oak, 
us.  "  The  democrats,"  says  the  same  whose  substance  is  in  them,  though  they 
historian  whom  1  have  just  quoted,  "  saw  be  cut  down,  so  the  stock  of  that  burned 
in  Eubulus  one  of  their  own  set  at  the  tenth  shall  be  a  holy  seed." 
head  of  affairs  ;"  and  I  suppose  no  The  small  remnant  should  be  a  holy 
good  democrat  would  see  that  without  seed,  but  the  great  majority,  as  in  denio- 
pleasure.  Moreover,  Eubulus  was  of  cratic  Athens,  so  in  the  kingdoms  of 
popular  character.  In  one  respect  he  the  Hebrew  nation,  were  unsound,  and 
seems  to  have  resembled  ^our  own  their  state  was  doomed.  This  was 
"heathen  Chinee;"  he  had  "  guileless  Isaiah's  point.  The  actual  comii>on- 
ways,"  says  our  historian,  "in  which  wealth  of  the  "drunkards"  and  the 
ihe  citizens  took  pleasure."  He  was  a  "  blind,"  as  he  calls  ihem,  of  Israel  and 
good  speaker,  a  thorough  man  of  bust-  Judah,  of  the  dissolute  grandees  and 
ness,  and,  above  all,  he  was  very  skilful  gross  and  foolish  common  people,  of  the 
in  mallets  of  finance.  His  administra-  great  majority,  must  perish  ;  its  perish- 
tion  was  both  popular  and  prosperous,  ing  was  the  necessary  stage  toivard  a 
We  should  certainly  have  said,  most  of  happierfuiure.  And  Isaiah  was  right,  as 
us,  if  we  had  encountered  somebody  Plato  was  right.  No  doubt  to  most  of 
announcing  his  resolve  to  stand  aside  us,  if  we  had  been  there  to  see  it,  the 
under  a  wall  during  such  an  administra-  Kingdom  of  Ephraim  or  of  ludah,  the 
tion,  that  he  was  a  goose  for  his  pains  ;  society  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  would 
and  if  he  had  called  it  "  a  falling  among  have  seemed  to  contain  a  great  deal  else 
wild  beasts"  to  have  to  live  with  his  besides  dissolute  grandees  and  foolish 
fellow-citizens  who  bad  confidence  in  common  people.  No  doubt  we  should 
Eubulus,  their  country,  and  themselves,  have  thought  parts  of  their  policy  seri- 
we  should  have  esteemed  him  very  im-  ous,  and  some  of  (heir  alliances  promis- 
pertinent.  ing.  No  doubt,  when  we  read  the  He- 
Yes — and  yet  at  the  close  of  that  brew  prophets  now,  with  the  larger  and 
administration  of  Eubulus  came  the  col-  more  patient  temper  of  a  different  race 
lapse,  and  the  end  of  Athens  as  an  in-  and  an  augmented  experience,  we  often 
dependent  state.  And  it  was  to  the  fault  feel  Ihe  blame  and  invective  to  be  loo 
of  Athens  herself  that  the  collapse  was  absolute.  Nevertheless  as  to  his  grand 
owing.  Plato  was  right  after  ail  ;  the  point,  Isaiah,  I  say,  was  right.  The 
majority  were  had,  and  the  remnant  were  majority  in  the  Jewish  state,  whatever 
impotent.  they  might  think  or  say,  whatever  their 
So  fared  it  with  that  Athenian  state,  guides  and  flatterers  might  think  or  say, 
with  the  brilliant  people  of  art  and  in-  the  majotily  were  unsound,  and  their 
lellect.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  people  unsoundness  must  be  their  ruin, 
of  religion.  We  have  heard  Plato  speak-  Isaiah,  however,  does  not  make  bis 
ing  of  the  very  small  remnant  which  hon-  remnant  confine  itself,  like  Plato's,  to 
estly  sought  wisdom.     The  remnant — it  standing  aside  under  a  w^hduiiiiKfli.is 


w^hduiinE  this 
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life  and  then  depariing  in  mild  temper 
and  good  hope  when  the  time  For  de- 
patlure  comes  ;  Isaiah's  remnant  saves 
ihe  state.  Undoubtedly  he  means  to 
represent  it  as  doing  so.  Undoubtedly 
he  imagines  his  Fiince  of  the  house  of 
David  who  is  to  be  bom  within  a.  year's 
lime,  his  royal  and  victorious  Im- 
manuel,  he  imagines  him  witnessing  as  a 
child  the  chastisement  of  Ephraim  and 
the  extirpation  of  the  bad  majority 
there ;  then  witnessing  as  a  youth  the 
chastisement  of  Judah  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  bad  majority  there  also  ;  but 
finally,  in  mature  li(e,  reigning  over  a 
state  renewed,  preserved,  and  enlarged, 
a  greater  and  happier  kingdom  of- the 
chosen  people. 

Undoubtedly  Isaiah  conceives  his 
remnant  in  this  wise ;  undoubtedly  he 
imagined  for  it  a  part  wliich,  in  strict 
truth,  it  did  not  play,  and  could  not 
play.  So  manifest  was  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  his  prophecy,  taken  strictly, 
that  ardent  souls  feeding  upon  his  words 
had  to  wrest  (hem  from  their  natural 
meaning,  and  to  say  that  Isaiah  directly 
meant  something  which  he  did  not 
directly  mean.  Isaiah,  like  Plato,  with 
inspired  insight  foresaw  that  Ihe  world 
before  his  eyes,  the  woild  of  actual  life, 
the  slate  and  city  of  the  unsound  major- 
ity, could  not  stand.  Unlike  Plato, 
Isaiah  announced  with  faith  and  joy  a 
leader  and  a  remnant  certain  to  super- 
sede them.  But  he  put  the  leader's 
.  coming,  and  he  put  the  success  of  the 
leader's  and  the  remnant's  work,  far  far 
too  soon  ;  and  his  conception,  in  this 
respect,  is  fantastic.  Plato  betook  him- 
self for  the  bringing  in  of  righteousness 
to  a  visionary  republic  in  the  clouds  ; 
Isaiah — and  it  is  the  grand  glory  of  him 
and  of  his  race  to  have  done  so — 
brought  it  in  upon  earth.  But  Imman- 
uel  and  his  reign,  for  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  were  fantastic.  For 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  they  were  fantas- 
tic. Immanuel  and  Ihe  remnant  could 
not  come  to  reign  under  the  conditions 
there  offered  to  them  ;  the  thing  was 
impossible. 

The  reason  of  the  impossibility  is 
quite  simple.  The  scale  of  things,  in 
petty  slates  like  Judah  and  Athens,  is 
loo  small ;  the  numbers  are  too  scanty. 
Admit  that  for  the  world,  as  we  hitherto 
know  it, what  the  philosophers  and  proph- 


ets say  is  true  :  that  the  majority  are  un- 
sound. Even  in  nations  with  exceptional 
gifts,  even  in  the  Jewish  stale,  the  Athe- 
nian state,  the  majority  are  unsound.  But 
there  is  the  "  remnant."  Now  the  im- 
portant thing,  as  regards  slates  such  as 
Judah  and  Athens,  is  not  that  the  rem- 
nant bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
majority  :  the  remnant  always  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  the  majority.  The 
grave  thing  for  stales  like  Judah  and 
Athens  is,  thai  the  remnant  must  in  posi- 
tive bulk  be  so  small,  and  therefore  so 
powerless  for  reform.  To  he  a  voice  out- 
side the  state,  speaking  to  mankind  or 
to  the  future,  perhaps  shaking  the  actu- 
al state  to  pieces  in  doing  so,  one  man 
will  suffice.  To  reform  the  stale  in 
order  to  save  it,  to  preserve  it  by  chang- 
ing it,  a  body  of  workers  is  needed  as 
well  as  a  leader — a  considerable  body  of 
workers,  placed  at  many  points,  and 
operating  in  many  directions.  This 
considerable  body  of  workers  for  good 
is  what  is  wanting  in  petty  slates  such 
as  were  Athens  and  Judah.  It  is  said 
that  the  Athenian  slate  had  in  all  but 
350,000  inhabitants.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  did  not  exceed  a  million  and  a 
'luarter.  The  scale  of  things,  I  say,  is 
here  too  small,  the  numbers  are  too 
scanty,  to  give  us  a  remnant  capable 
of  saving  and  perpetuating  the  stale. 
The  remnant,  in  these  cases,  may  influ- 
ence the  world  and  the  future,  may  tran- 
scend the  state  and  survive  it  ;  but  it 
cannot  possibly  transform  the  state  and 
perpetuate  the  state  :  for  such  a  work  it 
is  numerically  too  feeble. 

Plato  saw  the  impossibility,  Isaiah 
refused  to  accept  it,  but  facts  were  too 
slrongfor  him.  The  Jewish  state  could 
not  he  renewed  and  saved,  and  he  was 
wrong  in  thinking  that  it  could.  And 
therefore  I  call  his  grand  point  this 
other,  where  he  was  altogether  right : 
that  the  actual  world  of  the  unsound 
majority,  though  it  fancied  itself  solid, 
and  though  most  men  might  call  it 
solid,  could  not  stand.  Let  us  read  him 
again  and  again,  until  we  fix  in  our 
minds  this  true  conviction  of  his.  to 
edify  us  whenever  we  see  such  a  world 
existing  :  his  indestructible  conviction 
that  such  a  world,  with  its  prosperities, 
idolatries,  oppression,  luxury,  pleas- 
ures, drunkards,  careless  woiieli,,(50]f?|,^ 
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erning  classes,  systems  of  policy,  strong  iheEtetnal,"  and  to  "  make  one's  study 

alliances,  shall  come  to  naught  and  pass  in  it  all  day  long." 

away  ;  that  nothing  can    save    it.     Let         The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  loving  of 

us  do  homage,  also,  to  his  indestTucti-  righteousness  and  this  delighting  in  the 

ble  conviction  that  states  are  saved  by  law  oF  the  Eternal  sound  tathei  vague 

their  righteous  remnant,  however  clearly  to  us.     Not  that  they  are  vague  really  : 

we  may  at  the  same  time  recognize  that  indeed  they  are  less  vague  than  American 

his  own  building  on  this  conviction  was  institutions,  or  the  British  Constitution, 

premature.  or  the    civilizing    mission    of    France. 

That,  however,  matters  to  us  little-  But  the  phrases  sound  vague  because  of 

For  how  diSerent  is  the  scale  of  things  the  quantity  of  matters  ihey  cover.     The 

in  the  modern  slates  to  which  we  be-  thing  is  to  have  a  brief  but   adequate 

long,  how  far  greater  are  the  numbers  !  enumeration  of  these  matters.     The  New 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  impor-  Testament  tells  us  how  righteousness  is 

tance  of  the  new  element  introduced  into  composed.     In    England    and    America 

our  calculations  by  increasing  the  size  we  have  been  brought  up  in  familiarity 

of    the    remnant.     And    in    our    great  with  the  New  Testament.     And  so,  be- 

modern  stales,  where  the  scale  of  things  fore  Mr.  Dradlaugh  on  our  side  of  the 

is  so  large,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  rem-  wnler,    and  the  Congress  of    American 

nant  might  be  so  increased  as  to  become  Freethinkers  on    yours   banish  it    from 

an    actual     power,    even     though     the  our  education  and  memory,  let  us  take 

majority  be  unsound.     Then  tlic  lover  from  the  New  Testament  a  text  showing 

of  wisdom  may  come  out  from  under  his  what    it    is    that    both    Plato  and  the 

wall,  the  lover  of  goodness  will  not  be  prophets  mean  when  they  tell  us  that  we 

alone  among  the  wild  beasts.     To  ena-  ought  to  love  righteousness  and  to  make 

ble  the    remnant    to  succeed,  a  large  our  study  in  the  law  of  the  Eternal,  but 

strengthening  of  its  numbers  is   every-  that  the  unsound  majority  do  nothing  of 

thing.  the  kind.     A  score  of  texts  offer  thero- 

Here  is  good  hope  for  us,  not  only,  selves  in  a  moment.     Here  is  one  which 

as  for  Plato  s  recluse,  in  departing  this  will  serve  very  well:  "  Whatsoever  things 

life,  but  while  we  live  and  work  in  it.  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  elevated, 

Only,  before  we  dwell  too  much  on  this  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 

hope,  it  is  advisable  lo  make  sure  that  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 

we  have  earned  the  right  to  entertain  it.  amiable,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 

We  have  earned  the  right  to  entertain  it,  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 

only  when  we  are  at  one  with  the  phi-  there  be  any  praise  ;  have  these  in  your 

losophers  and  prophets  in  their  convic-  mind,   let     your    thoughts    run    upon 

tion  respecting  the  world  which  now  is,  these.'"*     That  is  what  both  Plato  and 

the  world  of  the    unsound   majority  ;  the  prophets  mean  by  loving  righteous- 

whcn  we  feel  what  they  mean,  and  when  ness,  and  making  one's  study  in  the  law 

we  go  thoroughly  with  them  in  it.     Most  of  the  Eternal. 

of  us,  as  I  have  said  already,  would  by  Now  the  matters  just  enumerated  do 
no  means  have  been  with  them  when  not  come  much  into  the  heads  of  most 
they  were  here  in  life,  and  most  of  us  are  of  us,  I  suppose,  when  we  are  thinking 
not  really  with  them  now.  What  is  sav-  of  politics.  But  the  philosophers  and 
ing  ?  Our  institutions,  says  an  Ameri-  prophets  maintain  that  these  matters, 
can  ;  the  British  Constitution,  says  an  and  not  those  of  which  the  heads  of 
Englishman  ;  the  civilizing  mission  of  politicians  are  full,  do  really  govern 
France,  says  a  Frenchman.  But  Plato  politics  and  save  or  destroy  states, 
and  the  sages,  when  Ihey  are  asked  what  They  save  or  destroy  them  by  a  silent, 
is  saving,  answer:  "  To  love  righteous-  inexorable  fatality  ;  while  the  politicians 
ness,  and  tn  be  convinced  of  the  unprofit-  are  making  believe,  plausibly  and 
able  ness  of  iniquity."  And  Isaiah  and  noisily,  with  their  American  institutions, 
(he  prophets,  when  they  are  asked  the  British  Constitution,  and  civilizing  mls- 
saroe  question,  answer  to  just  the  same  sion  of  France.  And  because  these  mat- 
effect  :  that  what  is  saving  is  to  "order  ters  are  what  do  really  govern  politics 

one's  conversation  right;'    to  "cease 

to  do  evil ;"  to  "  delight  in  the  law  of  *  Pbilippians  iv.  s. 
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and  save  or  destroy  states,  Socrates  got  over  ;  it  has  been  made  up  for  and 
maintaiaed  that  he  and  a  few  philoso-  got  over  in  many  com  muni  lies.  Eng- 
pbers,  who  alone  kept  insisting  on  th:  land'sconfiscalions  in  Irelandarea  thing 
good  o(  righteousness  and  (he  unprofit-  of  the  past  ;  the  penal  laws  against 
ablenesss  of  iniquity,  were  the  only  real  Catholics  are  a  thing  of  the  past ;  much 
politicians  then  living.  has  been  done  to  make  up  for  the  old 
I  say,  ir  we  are  to  derive  comfort  from  failure  in  justice;  Englishmen  gener- 
ihc  docliinc  of  /Ae  remnant  (and  there  ally  think  that  it  has  been  pretty  well 
IS  great  comfort  to  be  derived  from  it),  made  up  for,  and  that  Irishmen  ought 
we  must  also  hold  fast  to  the  austere  to  think  so  too.  And  politicians  invent 
bat  true  doctrine  as  to  what  really  Land  Acts  for  curing  (he  last  results  of 
governs  politics,  overrides  with  an  in-  the  old  failure  in  justice,  for  insuring 
exorable  fatality  the  combinations  of  the  the  contentment  of  the  Irish  with  us, 
so-called  politicians,  and  saves  or  de-  and  for  consolidating  the  Union  ;  and 
s troys  states.  Having  in  mind  things  are  surprised  and  plaintive  if  it  is  not 
true,  things  elevated,  things  just,  things  consolidated.  But  now  see  how  much 
pure,  things  amiable,  things  of  good  re-  more  serious  people  are  the  philoso- 
port ;  having  these  in  mind,  studying  phers  and  prophets  than  the  politicians  ! 
and  loving  these,  is  what  saves  slates.  Whalsoever  things  are  amiable — (he  fail- 
There  is  nothing  like  positive  in*  ure  in  amiability,  too,  is  a  source  of 
stances  to  illustrate  general  propositions  danger  and  insecurity  to  states,  as  well 
of  this  kind,  and  to  make  them  believed,  as  (he  failure  in  justice.  And  we  Eng- 
1  hesitate  to  take  an  instance  from  lish  are  not  amiable,  or  at  any  rate, 
America.  Possibly  there  are  some  peo-  what  in  this  case  comes  to  the  same 
pie  who  think  that  already,  on  a  former  thing,  do  not  appear  so.  The  politi- 
occasion,  I  have  said  enough  about  cians  never  thought  of  that .'  Qui(e 
America  without  duly  seeing  and  know-  outside  their  combinations  lies  this  hin- 
ing  it.  So  I  will  take  my  instances  drance,  tending  to  make  their  most 
from  England,  and  from  £nfi;land's  neigh-  elaborate  combinations  ineffectual.  Thus 
bor  and  old  co-mate  in  history,  France,  the  joint  operation  of  two  moral  causes 
The  instance  from  England  I  will  take  together — the  sort  of  causes  which 
first.  I  will  take  it  from  the  grave  topic  politicians  do  not  seriously  regard — tells 
of  England's  relations  with  Ireland-  against  the  designs  of  the  politicians 
I  am  not  going  to  reproach  either  Eng-  with  wliat  seems  to  be  an  almost  inex- 
and  or  Ireland.  To  reproach  Ireland  orable  fatality.  IE  there  were  not  the 
here  would  probably  be  indiscreet.  As  failure  in  amiability,  perhaps  the  original 
to  England,  anything  I  may  have  to  say  failure  in  justice  might  by  this  time  have 
against  my  own  countrymen  I  prefer  to  been  got  over :  if  there  had  not  been  the 
say  at  home  ;  America  is  the  last  place  failure  in  justice,  perhaps  the  failure  in 
where  I  should  care  to  say  it.  How-  amiability  might  not  have  mattered 
ever,  I  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  re-  much.  The  two  failures  together  create 
proach  either  the  English  or  the  Irish,  a  difficulty  almost  insurmountable. 
But  I  want  to  show  you  from  England's  Public  men  in  England  keep  saying  that 
relations  with  Ireland  how  right  the  it  will  be  got  over.  I  hope  that  it  will 
philosophers  and  prophets  are-  Every  be  got  over,  and  that  the  union  between 
one  knows  that  there  has  been  conquest  England  and  Ireland  will  become  as 
and  confiscation  in  Ireland.  So  there  solid  as  that  between  England  and  Scot- 
has  elsewhere.  Every  one  knows  that  land.  But  it  will  not  become  solid  by 
the  conquest  and  the  confiscation  have  means  of  the  contrivances  of  the  mere 
been  attended  with  cupidity,  oppression,  politician,  or  without  the  intervention 
and  ill-usage.  So  they  have  elsewhere,  of  moral  causes  of  concord  to  heal  the 
"Whatsoever  things  are  just"  are  not  mischief  wrought  by  moral  causes  of 
exactly  the  study,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  division.  Everything,  in  this  case,  de- 
conquerors  and  confiecalors  anywhere  ;  pends  upon  the  "  remnant,"  its  num- 
certainly  they  are  not  the  study  of  the  bers,  and  its  powers  of  action. 
English  conquerors  of  Ireland.  A  My  second  instance  is  even  more  im- 
failure  in  justice  is  a  source  of  danger  to  portant.  It  is  so  important,  and  its 
slates.     But  it  may  be  made  up  for  and  reach  is  so  wide,  that  I  must-go  into  iti 
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with  some  litlle  fulness-     The  instance  self  seems  half    inclined    to   apologize 

is   taken   from   France.     To   France   I  for  not   having    paid  her  more  atten- 

have    always    fett    myself    powerfully  tlon.     "  Nature  cares  nothing  for  chas- 

drawn.     Peoplein  England  often  accuse  tity,"    says    he ;     "  Les    frivoles     ont 

me  of  liking  France  and  things  French  peut-etre    raison  ;"  "The  gay    people 

far  too  well.     At  all  events  I  have  paid  are   perhaps  in  the  right."     Men  even 

special  regard  to  them,  and  am  always  of  this  force  salute  her;  but  the  allegi- 

glad  to  confess  how  much   I  owe   to  ance  now  paid  to  her,  in  Fance.  by  the 

Ihem.     M.  Sainte-Beuve  wrote  to  me  in  popular  novel,  the  popular  newspaper, 

the  last  years  of  his  life:  "  You  have  the   popular    play,    is,    one    may   say, 

passed  through   our  life  and  literature  boundless. 

by  a  deep  inner  line,  which  confers  in-  I  have  no  wish  at  all  to  preach  to  the 
itiation,  and  which  you  will  never  lose."  French  ;  no  intention  whatever,  in  what 
"  Vous  avez  travers6  notre  vie  et  notre  I  now  say,  to  upbraid  or  wound  them, 
titl^rature  par  une  ligne  inl^rieure,  pro-  I  simply  lay  my  iingec  on  a  fact  in  their 
fonde,  qui  fait  les  initios,  et  que  vous  present  condition  ;  a  fact  insufficiently 
ne  perdrez  jamais."  I  wish  I  could  noticed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  yet  ex- 
think  that  this  friendly  testimony  of  that  tremely  potent  for  mischief.  It  is  well 
accomplished  and  charming  man,  one  of  worth  while  to  trace  the  manner  of  its 
my  chief  benefactors,  were  fullj'  de-  growth  and  action, 
served.  But  I  have  pride  and  pleasure  The  French  have  always  had  a  lean- 
in  quoting  it ;  and  I  quote  it  Co  bear  me  ing  to  the  goddess  of  whom  we  speak, 
out  in  saying,  that  whatever  opinion  I  and  have  been  willing  enough  to  let  the 
may  express  about  France,  I  have  at  world  know  of  their  leaning,  to  pride 
least  been  a  not  inattentive  observer  of  themselves  on  iheir  Gaulish  salt,  their 
that  great  country,  and  anything  but  a  gallantry,  and  so  on.  But  things  have 
hostile  one.  come  to  their  present  head  gradually. 
The  question  was  once  asked  by  the  Catholicism  was  an  obstacle  ;  the  seri- 
town  clerk  of  Ephesus :  "  What  man  is  ous  element  in  the  nation  was  another 
there  that  knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  obstacle.  But  now  just  see  the  course 
of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  which  things  have  taken,  and  how  they 
great  goddess  Diana?"  Now  really,  all,  one  may  say,  have  worked  together 
when  one  looks  at  the  popular  literature  for  this  goddess.  First,  there  was  the 
of  the  French  at  this  moment — their  original  Gaul,  the  basis  of  the  French 
popular  novels,  popular  stage  plays,  nation  ;  the  Gaul,  gay,  sociable,  quick 
popular  newspapers — and  at  the  life  of  of  sentiment,  quick  of  perception  ;  apt, 
which  this  literature  of  theirs  is  the  in-  however,  very  apt,  to  be  presumptuous 
dex— one  is  tempted  to  make  a  goddess  and  puffed  up.  Then  came  the  Roman 
out  of  a  word  of  their  own,  and  then,  conquest,  and  from  this  we  get  a  new 
like  the  town  clerk  of  Ephesus,  to  ask  :  personage,  the  Gallo-Latin  ;  with  the 
"  What  man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  Gaulish  qualities  for  a  basis,  but  with 
how  that  the  city  of  the  French  is  a  wor-  Latin  order,  reason,  lucidity,  added,  and 
shipper  of  the  great  goddess  Lubricity  ?"  also  Latin  sensuality.  Finally,  we  have 
Or  rather,  as  Greek  is  the  classic  and  the  Frankish  conquest  and  the  French- 
euphonious  language  for  names  of  gods  man.  The  Frenchman  proper  is  the 
and  goddesses,  let  us  take  her  name  Gallo-Latin,  with  Frankish  or  Germanic 
from  the  Greek  Testament,  and  call  her  qualities  added  and  infused.  No  mixt- 
the  goddess  Aselgeia.  That  goddess  ure  could  be  better.  The  Germans  have 
has  always  been  a  sufficient  power  among  plenty  of  faults,  but  in  this  combination 
mankind,  and  her  worship  was  generally  they  seem  not  to  have  taken  hold  ;  the 
supposed  to  need  restraining  rather  than  Germans  seem  to  have  given  of  their 
encouraging.  But  here  is  now  a  whole  seriousness  and  honesty  to  the  con- 
popular  literature,  nay,  and  art,  loo,  in  quered  Gallo-Latin,  and  not  of  their- 
France  at  her  service  !  stimulations  and  brutality.  And  mediaeval  France,  which 
suggestions  by  her  and  to  her  meet  one  exhibits  the  combination  and  balance, 
in  it  at  every  turn.  She  is  becoming  the  under  the  influence  then  exercised  by 
great  recognized  power  there.  Never  Catholicism,  of  Gaulish  quickness  and 
was  anything  like  it.     M.  Renan  him-  gayety  with  Latin  rationality  ^nd  Ger: 
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man  seriousness,  offers  to  our  view  the  ties  predominated,  and  which  by  their 

soundest  and  the  most  attractive  stage,  predominance  was  made  revolutionary, 

perhaps,  in  all  French  history.  had   in  the  eighteenth  century  a  great 

But  the  balance  could  not  be  main-  mission  to  fulfil,  and  fulfilled  it  viclo- 

tained  ;  at  any  rate,   it  was  not  main-  riously, 

tained.     Medieval  Calholicisra  lost  its  The   mission   is   fulfilled,   but  mean- 

virlue.     The    serious    Germanic    races  while    the     Germanic    cjuality    in    the 

made    the    Reformation  ;     feeling   that  Frenchman  seems  pretty  nearly  to  have 

without  it  there  was  no  safety  and  con-  died  out,  and  the  Gallo-Lalin  in  him  has 

linuance    for   those  moral    ideas    which  quile  got    the  upper  hand.     Of  course 

they  loved,  and  which  were  the  ground  of  there  are  individuals  and  groups  who  are 

their  being.     France  did   not  go  with  to  be  excepted  ;  I  will  allow  any  number 

the  Reformation  ;    the  Germanic  tjuali-  of    exceptions    you  please  ;  and    in  the 

lies  in  her  were  not  strong  enough  lo  mass  of  the  French  people,  which  woiks 

make  her  go  with  it.     "  France  did  not  and  is  silent,  there  may  be  treasures  of 

want  a  reformation  which  was  a  moral  resource.      But  taking   the    Frenchman 

one,"  is  Michelet's  account  of  the  mat-  who  is  commonly   in   view— rihc   usual 

ter ;  "La  France  ne  voulait  pas  de  r^-  type  of  speaking,  doing,  vocal,  visible 

forme  morale."     At  any  rate,  the  Ref-  Frenchman — we  may  say,  and  he  will 

ormalion  did  not  carry  France   with  it,  probably  be  not  at  all  displeased  at  our 

and  the  Germanic  side  in  (he  French-  saying,    that   the   German   in   him   has 

man,   his  Germanic  qualities,   thus  re-  nearly  died    out,   and    the  Gallo-Latin 

ceived  a  check.     They  subsisted,  how-  has  quite  got  the  upper  hand.     For  us, 

ever,  in  good  force  still ;  the  new  knowl-  however,  this  means  that  the  chief  source 

edge  and  new  ideas,    brought  by  the  re-  of  seriousness  and  of  moral  ideas  is  fail- 

vival  of  letters,  gave  an  animating  stim-  ing  and  drying  up  in  him,  and  (hat  what 

ulus  ;  and   in   the  seventeenth   century  remains  are  the  sources  of  Gaulish  sair, 

the   Gaulish   gayety  and   quickness    of  and  quickness,  and  sentiment,  and  so- 

France,   the  Latin  rationality,  and  the  ciability,  and  sensuality,  and  rationality, 

still  subsisting  German  seriousness,   all  And,  of  course  the  play  and  working  of 

combining  under  the  puissant  breath  of  these  qualities  is  altered  by  their  being 

the  Renascence,  produced  a  literature,  no  longer  in  combination  with  a  dose  of 

the  strongest,  the  most  substantial,  and  German  seriousness,  but  left  to  work  by 

the  most  serious  which  the  French  have  themselves,     Left   to   work    by    them- 

ever  succeeded  in  producing,  and  which  selves,   they  give  us  what  we   call    the 

has,  indeed,   consummate  and  splendid  homme  semud  moyen,  the  average  sensual 

excellences.  man.     The  highest  art,  the  art  which  by 

Still,  the  Germanic  side  in  the  French-  its  height,  depth,  and  gravity  possesses 

man  had  received  a  check,  and  in  the  religiousness — such  as  the  Greeks  had, 

next  century  this  side  became  quite  at-  the  art  of  Pindar  and  Phidias  ;  such  as 

tenuated-     The  Germanic  steadiness  and  the  Italians  had,  the  art  of  Dante  and 

seriousness  gave  way  more  and  more;  Michael  An  gel  o — this  art,  with  the  train- 

the   Gaulish   salt,    the    Gaulish   gaiety,  ing  which  it  gives    and  the    standard 

quickness,  sentiment,  and  sociability,  the  which  it  sets  up,  the  French  have  never 

Latin    rationality,   prevailed   more  and  had.     On  the  other  hand  they  have  a 

more,  and  had  the  field  nearly  lo  them-  dose  of  German  seriousness,  a  Germanic 

selves.     They  produced  a  brilliant  and  bent  for  ideas   of   moral   duty,    which 

most  efficacious  literature — the  French  neither  the  Greeks  had,  nor  the  Italians, 

liieratuie    of    the    eighteenth    century.  But  if  this  dies  out,  what  is  left  is  the 

The  goddess  Aselgeia  had  her  part  in  it  ;  komme     smsuel     moyen.     This     average 

it  was  a  literature  to  be  praised  with  re-  sensual  man  hts  his  very  advantageous 

serves ;    it  was,   above    all,   a    revolu-  qualities.     He    has   his   gayety,    quick- 

lionary    literature.     But   European    in-  ness,  sentiment,  sociability,   rationality. 

stitutions  were  then  in  such  a  superan-  He   has    his  horror  of   sour  strictness, 

nuated  condition,    direct  and  just  per-  false  restraint,  hypocrisy,  obscurantism, 

ception,    free    thought    and    rationality,  cretinism,    and  the  rest  of  it.     And  this 

were  at  such  a  discount,  that  the  brilliant  is  very  well ;  but  on  the  serious,  moral 

French  literature  in  which  these  quali-  side  he  is  almost  ludicrously  InsufficusL  > 
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Fine  sentiments  about  his  dignity  and  modern  French  literature,  and  the  ait 

his  honor  and  his  heart,  about  the  dig-  which   corresponds  to    it,   bid  fair    to 

nity  and  the  honor  and   the  heart  of  make  their  way  in  England  and  America 

France,   and  his  adoration  of  her,    do  far     better     than    their    predecessors, 

duty    for   him  here;  grandiose  phrases  They  appealto  instincts  so  universal  and 

about   the   spectacle  offered  in    France  so  accessible  ;  they  appeal,    people  arc 

and  the  French  Republic  of  ihe  idea!  for  beginning  boldly  to  say,  to  Nature  her- 

our  race,  of  the  epanouissement  de  I'^Hte  self.     Few  things  have  ever  struck  me 

de  V Immanite,  "  the  coming  into  blow  of  more  than   M.  Renan's  dictum,  which  I 

the  choice  flower  of  humanity."     In  M.  have  already  quoted,  about  what  used 

Victor  Hugo  we  have  (his  worshippers  to  be  called  the  virtue  of  Chastity.     Th8 

must  forgive  me  for  saying  ao)  the  aver-  dictum   occurs    in    his   very   interesting 

age  sensual  man  impassioned  and  gran-  autobiography,    published  but  the  other 

diloquent ;  in  M.  Zola  we  have  the  aver-  day.     M.    Renan,   whose  genius    I   un- 

age  sensual  man  going  near  the  ground,  feigncdly  admire,  is,  I  need  hardly  say. 

"Happy    the    son,"  cries    M.    Victor  a  man  of  the  most  perfect  propriety  of 

Hugo,  "  of  whom  one  can  say,  '  He  has  life  ;  he  has  told  us  so  himself.      He 

consoled  his  mother!'     Happy  the  poet  was  brought   up  for  a  priest,   and  he 

of  whom  one  can  say,  '  He  has  consoled  thinks  it  would  not  have  been  in  good 

his    country  !'  "      The    French    them-  taste  for  him  to  become  a  free  liver. 

selves,  even  when  Ihey  are  severest,  call  But  this  abstinence  was  a  mere  matter 

this    kind   of    thing    by    the   only  mild  of  personal  delicacy,  a  display  of  good 

name  of    emphasis,    "  empAase" — other  and  correct  taste   on  his    own   part    in 

people   call    it    fustian.     And    a  surly  his    own    very    special     circumstances. 

Johnson  will  growl  out  in  answer,  at  one  "Nature,"    he  cries,    "cares    nothing 

lime,  that  ■' patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  about  chastity."     What  a  slap  in  the 

of  a  scoundrel  ;"  at  another  time,  that  face   to  the  sticklers  for  "  Whatsoever 

fine  sentiments  about  ma  mere  are  the  things  are  pure"  ! 

last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.     But  what        I  have  had  to  take  a  long  sweep  to 

they  really  are   is  the  creed  which  in  arrive  at  the  point  which  I  wished  to 

France  the    average    sensual    man   re-  reach.     If  we  are  to  enjoy  the  benefit,  I 

hearses,   to  do  duty  for  serious  moral  said,  of  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  the 

ideas.     And,   as  the  result,   we  have  a  remnant,  we  must  be  capable  of  receiv- 

popular    literature    and   a  popular  art  ing  also,  and  of  holding  fast,  the  hard 

serving,   as  has  been  already  said,  the  doctrine    of  the    unsoundness    of    the 

goddess  Aselgeia.  majority,  and  of  the  cerUinty  that    the 

Such  an  art  and  literature  easily  make  unsoundness  qf  -the  majority,  if  it  is  not 

Iheir  way  everywhere.     In  England  and  withstood  and  remedied,  must  be  their 

America,   the  French  literature  of  the  ruin.     And  therefore,    even   though    a 

seventeenth  century  is  peculiarly  litted  gifted  man  like  M.   Renan  may  be  so 

to    do    great    good,    and  nothing   but  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  opinion  in 

good  ;  it  can  hardly  be  too  much  studied  France  where  he  lives,   as  to  say  that 

by  us.     And  it  is  studied  by  us  very  Nature   cares    nothing    about   chastity, 

little.     The    French    literature  of    the  and  to  see  with  amused  indulgence  the 

eighteenth  century  also  has  qualities  to  worship  of  the  great  goddess  Lubricity, 

do  us  much  good,  and  we  are  not  likely  let   us  stand   fast,    and  say  that   it   is 

to  take  harm  from  its  other  qualities  ;  against  nature,  human  nature,  and  that 

we  may  study  it  to  our  great  profit  and  it  is  ruin.     For  this  is  the  test  of  its 

advantage.     And  it  is  studied  by  us  very  being   against   human    nature,    that    for 

little.     The  higher  French  literature  of  human  societies  it  is  ruin.     And  the  test 

the  present  day  has  more  knowledge  and  is  one  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  as 

a  wider  range  than  its  great  predecessors,  from  the  old  test  in  such  matters  there 

but  less  soundness  and  perfection,  and  it  may  be.     For  if  you  allege  that  it  is  the 

exerts  much  less  influence  than  they  did.  will  of  God  that  we  should  be  pure,  Ihe 

Action  and  influence  are  now  with  the  sceptical  Gallo-Latins  will  tell  you  that 

lower  literature    of    France,    with    the  they    do    not    know    any    such   person, 

popular  literature  in  the  service  of  the  And  in   like  manner,   if  it  is  said  that 

goddess    Aselgeia.     And    this    popular  those  who  serre  the  goddesa^AselgeiA  ^ 
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shall  not'inheiit  the  kingdom  of  God.  alliances  and  colonial  acquisitions  and 

th4    Gallo-Latin    may   tell   you  that  he  purifications  of  the  flag  abroad,   might 

does  not  believe  in  any  such  place.     But  well  make  one  borrow  of  the  prophets 

that  the  sure  tendency  and  upshot  of  and  exclaim,  "  Surely  ye  are  perverse  !" 

things  establishes  that  the  service  of  the  perverse  to  neglect  your  really  pressing 

goddess  is  ruin,  that  her  followers  are  mailers  for  Ihcse  secondary  ones.     And 

maired  and  stunted  by  it,  and  disquali-  when    the  ingenious  and  inexhaustible 

fied  for  the  ideal  society  of  the  future,  M.  Blowitz,  of  our  great  London  Times, 

is  an  infallible  test  lo  employ.  who  sees  everybody  'and   knows  evcry- 

The  saints  admonish   us   to  let  our  thing,  when  he  expounds  the  springs  of 

thoughts  run  upon  whatsoever  things  are  politics  and  the  causes  of  the  (all  and 

pure,  if  we  would  inherit  the  kingdom  success  of  ministries,  and  the  combina- 

ofGod;  and  the  divine  Plato  tells  us  that  tions   which    have   not    been    tried    but 

we  have  within  us  a  many-headed  beast  should  be,  and  takes  upon  him  ihe  mys- 

and  a  man,  and  that  by  dissoluteness  we  tery  of  things  in  the  way  with  which  we 

feed  and  strengthen  the  beast  in  ns,  and  are  so  familiar— to  Ibis  wise  man  him- 

starve  the  man  ;  and,  finally,  following  self  one  is  often  tempted,  again,  to  say, 

Ihe  divine  Plato  among  the  sages  at  a  with   the  prophets  :    "  Yet   the  Eternal 

humble  distance,  comes  the  prosaic  and  also  is  wise,  and  will  bring  evil,  and  will 

unfashionable  Paley,   and  says  in    his  not  call  back  His  words."     M.  Blowitz 

precise  way  that  "this  vice  has  a  ten-  is  not  the  only  wise  one  ;  the  Eternal 

dency,  which  other  species  of  vice  have  has  His  wisdom  also,  and  somehow  or 

not  BO  directly,  to  unsettle  and  weaken  other  it  is  always  the  Eternal's  wisdom 

the   powers   of    the   understanding ;    as  which    at    last    carries    the    day.      The 

welt  as.   I  think,  in  a  greater  degree  than  Eternal   has  attached  to  certain   moral 

other  vices,   to  render  the  heart  thor-  causes  the  safety  or  the  ruin  of  states^ 

oughly    corrupt."      True ;     and   once  and   the  present  popular  literature  of 

admitted   and   fostered,    it   eats  like  a  France  is  a  sign  that  she  has  a  most 

canker,   and  with  difficulty  can  ever  be  dangerous  moral  disease, 
brought  lo  let  go  its  hold  again,  but  for-         Now  if  the  disease  goes  on  and  in- 

ever  tightens  it.     Hardness   and   inso-  creases,  then,  whatever  sagacious  advice 

lence  come  in  its  train  ;    an   insolence  AI.    Blowitz    may   give,   and    whatever 

which  grows  until  it  ends  by  exasperating  political  combinalions  may  be  tried,  and 

and   alienating  everybody;    a  hardness  whether  France  gets  colonies  or  not,  and 

which  grows  until  the  man  can  at  last  whether     she  allies    herself    with    this 

scarcely  take  pleasure  in  anything,  out-  nation  or  with  that,  things  will  only  go 

side  the  service  of  his  goddess,  except  from  bad  to  worse  with  her  ;  she  will 

cupidity    and    greed,    and    cannot    be  more  and  more  lose  her  powers  of  soul 

touched  wi*h  emotion  by  any  language  and  spirit,   her  intellectual    productive- 

except  fustian.     Such  arc  the  fruits  of  ness,  her  skill  in  counsel,  her  might  for 

the     worship     of     the     great    goddess  war,   her  formidableness    as    a  foe,  her 

Aselgeia.  value  as  an  ally,    and  the  life  of   that 

So,   instead   of   saying    that    Nature  famous  state  will  be  more  and  more  im- 

cares  nothing  about  chastity,  let  us  say  paired,  until  it  perish.     And  this  is  that 

ihat  human  nature  cares  about  it  a  great  hard  but  true  doctrine  of  the  sages  and 

deal ;  that,  by  her  present  popular  liter-  prophets,  of  the  inexorable   fatality  of 

ature,   France  gives  proof   that   she   is  operation,   in  moral  failure  of   the  un- 

suffering  from  a  dangerous  and  perhaps  sound  majority,  to  destroy  slates.     But 

fatal  disease,  and  that  it  is  not  clerical-  we  will  not  talk  or  think  of  destruction 

ism    which    is   the   real   enemy   to  the  for  a  state  with  such  gifts  and  graces  as 

French  so  much  as  their  goddess,  and  if  France,  and  which  has  had  such  a  place  in 

they  can  none  of  them  see  this  ihem-  history,  and  to  which  we,  many  of  us, 

selves,  it  is  only  a  sign  of  how  far  the  owe  so  much  delight  and  so  much  good, 

disease  has  gone,  and  the  case  is  so  much  And  yet  if  France  had  no  greater  num- 

the  worse.     The  case  is  so  much  the  bers  than  the  Athens  of   Plato  or  the 

worse  ;  and  for  men  in  such  case  to  be  Judah  of  Isaiah,  I  do  not  see  how  she 

80  vehemently  busy  about  clerical  and  could  well  escape  out  of  the  throttling 

dynastic  intrigues  at  home,  and  about  arms  of  her  goddess  and  recoA'er.A.S^Ip 
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must  recover  through  a  powerful  and 
profound  renewal,  a  great  inward 
change,  brought  about  by  "the  rem- 
nant" among  her  people  ;  and  for  this 
a  remnant  small  in  numbers  would  not 
suffice.  But  in  a  France  of  thirty-five 
millions,  who  shall  set  bounds  to  the 
numbers  of  the  remnant,  or  Co  its  effect- 
ualness  and  power  of  victory  ? 

In  these  United  States  (for  I  come 
round  to  the  Uniled  States  at  last)  you 
are  fifty  millions  and  more.  I  suppose 
ihaC,  as  in  England,  as  in  France,  as 
everywhere,  so  likewise  here,  the  major- 
ity of  people  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  majority  is  unsound  ;  or, 
rather,  they  have  no  doubt  at  all  about 
the  matter,  ihey  are  sure  that  it  is  not 
unsound.  But  let  us  consent  to-night 
toffemain  to  the  end  in  the  ideas  of  the 
sages  and  prophets  whom  we  have  been 
following  all  along,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  in  the  present  actual  stage  of  the 
world,  as  in  all  the  stages  through  which 
the  world  has  passed  hitherto,  Ihe 
majority  is  and  must  be  in  ((eneral  un- 
sound everywhere — even  in  the  United 
blates,  even  in  New  York  itself.  Where  is 
the  failure  ?  I  have  already,  in  the  past 
speculated  in  the  abstract  about  you  too 
much.  But  I  suppose  that  In  a  demo- 
cratic community  like  this,  with  its  new- 
ness, its  magnitude,  its  strength,  its  life 
of  business,  its  sheer  freedom  and 
equality,  the  danger  is  in  the  absence  and 
the  discipline  of  respect  ;  in  hardness  of 
materialism,  exaggeration  and  boaslful- 
nesa ;  in  a  false  smartness,  a  false 
audacity,  a  want  of  soul  and  delicacy, 
"Whatsoever  things  are  elevated" — 
whatsoever  things  are  nobly  serious, 
have  true  elevation* — that  perhaps,  in 
our  catalogue  of  maxims  which  are  to 
possess  the  mind,  is  the  maxim  which 
points  to  where  the  failure  of  the  un- 
sound majority,  In  a  great  democracy 
like  yours,  will  probably  lie.  At  any 
rate  let  us  for  the  moment  agree  to  sup- 
pose so.  And  the  philosophers  and  the 
prophets,  whom  I  at  any  rate  am  dis- 
posed to  believe,  and  who  say  that  moral 
causes  govern  the  standing  and  the  fall- 
ing of  states,  win  tell  us  that  the  failure 
to  mind  whiitsoever  things  are  elevated 
must  impair  with  an  inexorable  fatality 
the  life  of  a  nation,  just  as  the  failure  to 
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mind  whatsoever  things  are  just,  or 
whatsoever  things  are  amiable,  or  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  will  impair  it ; 
and  that  if  the  failure  to  mind  whatso- 
ever things  are  elevated  should  be  real 
in  your  Ameiican  democracy,  and  should 
grow  into  a  disease,  and  take  firm  hold 
on  you,  then  the  life  of  even  these  great 
United  Stales  must  inevitably  be  im- 
paired more  and  more,  until  it  perish. 

Then  from  this  hard  doctrine  we  will 
betake  ourselves  to  the  more  comfort- 
able doctrine  of  the  remnant.  "  The 
remnant  shall  return  ;"  shall  convert 
and  be  he:tled  itself  first,  and  shall  then 
recover  the  unsound  majority.  And 
you  are  fifty  millions  and  growing  apace. 
What  a  remnant  yours  may  be,  surely  ! 
A  remnant  of  how  great  numbers,  how 
mighty  strength,  how  irresistible  effi- 
cacy !  Yet  we  must  not  go  too  fast, 
either,  or  make  too  sure  of  our  effica- 
cious^remnant.  Mere  multitude  will  not 
give  us  a  saving  remnant  with  certainty. 
The  Assyrian  Empire  had  multitude, 
the  Roman  Empire  had  multitude  ;  yet 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  pro- 
duce a  sufficing  remnant  any  more  than 
Athens  or  Judah  could  produce  It,  and 
both  Assyria  and  Rome  perished  like 
Athens  and  Judah. 

But  you  are  something  more  than  a  peo- 
ple of  fifty  millions.  You  are  fifty  millions 
mainly  sprung, as  we  in  England  are  main- 
ly sprung,  from  that  German  stock  which 
has  faults  indeed — faults  which  have 
diminished  the  extent  of  its  influence, 
diminished  Its  power  of  attraction  and 
the  interest  of  its  history,  and  which 
seems  moreover  just  now,  from  all  I  can 
see  and  hear,  to  be  passing  through  a 
not  very  happy  moment,  morally,  in 
Germany  proper.  Yet  of  the  German 
stock  it  is,  I  think,  true,  as  my  father 
said  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  it 
has  been  a  stock  "of  the  most  moral 
races  of  men  that  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
with  the  soundest  laws,  the  least  violent 
passions,  the  fairest  domestic  and  civil 
virtues."  You  come,  therefore,  of 
about  the  best  parentage  which  a.  modem 
nation  can  have.  Then  you  have  had, 
as  we  in  England  have  also  had,  but 
more  entirely  than  we,  and  more  exclu- 
sively, the  Puritan  discipline.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  that 
discipline.  Certainly  I  do  not  wish  it  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  field  foren 
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or  too  long.     But  as  a  stage  and  a  dis-  sprung   from    this   excelient    Germanic 

cipline,  and  as  means  for  enabling  that  stock,     having     passed     through      this 

poor  inattentive  and  immoral  creature,  excellent  Puritan  discipline,    and  set  in 

man,  to  love  and  appropriate  and  make  this  enviable  and  unbounded  country, 

partof  hisbeingdivineideas,  on  whichhe  Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  by  the 

could  not  otherwise  have  laid  or  kept  necessity  of  things  your  majority  must 

hold,   the  discipline  of  Puritanism  has  in  the  present  slage  of  the  vrorld  prob- 

been  invaluable;  and  the  more   I  read  ably  be  unsound,  what  a  remnant,  I  say — 

history,  the  more  I  see  of  mankind,  the  what  an  incomparable,  all-transfoiming 

more    I    recognize     its    value.       Well,  remnant — you  may  fairly  hope  with  your 

then,  you  are  not  merely  a  multitude  of  numbers,  if  things  go  happily,  to  have  ! 

fifty    millions  ;    you  are  fifty  millions  — Nineteenth  Century. 


CURTDStTIES   OF  THE   ELECTRIC   LIGHT. 

The  first  curiosity  of  the  electric  light  nous  by  the  arc,  gives  out  a  mellow  radi- 

was  of  course  its  discovery  in  1S02  by  ance  so  closely  resembling  sunshine  as  to 

Humphry  Davy,  then  an  assislant-lect-  give  the  lamp  its  name.     Such  a  light  is 

urer  at   the   Royal   Insiituiion.      With  very   suitable    for  illuminaiing    picture 

one  of  the  new  batteries  which   VoUa  galleries. 

had  invented  two  years  before,  Davy  Electric  light  is  also  produced  by 
was  surprised  to  get  a  btilliant  while  sending  a  discharge  through  vacuum 
light  when  the  poles  of  the  battery  were  tubes  like  those  of  Geissler ;  and  the 
joined  through  two  pieces  of  carbon,  varied  colors  thus  produced  are  exceed- 
Later  on,  his  astonishment  was  increased  ingly  pretty.  Phosphorescent  substances, 
when  he  found  how  intensely  hot  was  too,  such  as  the  sulphide  of  barium,  or 
this  "  arch"  of  carbon  light — the  hottest  the  platino-barium  cyanide,  become 
known  artificial  source.  "  Platinum,"  highly  luminous  when  inclosed  in  a  tube 
he  wrote,  "  was  melted  as  readily  as  is  and  traversed  by  the  electric  current. 
wax  in  the  dame  of  a  common  candle  ;  Besides  the  voltaic  arc,  we  have  now, 
quartz,  the  sapphire,  magnesia,  lime,  all  however,  another  kind  of  electric  light 
entered  into  fusion,"  Even  the  dia-  — namely,  (he  incandescence  which  is 
mond  swells  out  into  a  black  mass  in  produced  by  sending  ihe  current  through 
the  electric  arc,  and  carbon  itself  has  a  very  slender  filament  of  platinum  wire  or 
been  known  to  soften.  Dr.  Siemens,  as  carbon  fibre  inclosed  in  a  glass  bulb  ex- 
is  well  known,  utilized  this  fervent  heat  hausted  of  air.  Such  are  the  lamps  of 
to  fuse  metals  in  a  crucible.  With  the  Swan,  Edison  and  others.  These  lamps 
arc  from  a  dynamo  capable  of  giving  a  have  also  their  curious  features.  The 
light  of  five  thousand  candles,  he  fused  temperature  of  the  filament  is  of  course 
fifteen  pounds  of  broken  files  in  as  many  much  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the 
minutes.  Indeed,  the  temperature  of  arc.  It  is  only  about  eighteen  hundred 
the  arc  ranges  from  two  thousand  to  five  degrees  centigrade,  for  if  it  were  higher, 
thousand  degrees  centigrade.  Another  the  delicate  filament  would  be  dissipated 
curiosity  of  the  arc  is  that  it  can  be  into  vapor  which  would  condense  like 
shown  in  water  or  other  liquids  without  smoke  on  the  cool  glass.  With  a  plati- 
quenching.  Liquids  have  a  diffusive  num  filament,  the  metal  would  "silver" 
action  on  the  light ;  and  a  globule  of  the  interior  of  the  bulb.  Curiously 
fused  oxide  of  iron  between  platinum  enough,  when  thecopper  "electrodes"  or 
wires  conveying  the  current,  produces  a  wires  conveying  the  current  inside  the 
very  fine  goldeb  light.  The  fused  plaster  bulb  to  the  filament  of  Edison  lamp  are 
of  Paris  between  the  carbons  of  the  accidentally  dissipated  by  excess  of  cur- 
JablochkoS  candle  also  forms  a  btilliant  rent,  the  carbon  thread  seems  to  shelter 
source  of  light  in  the  arc  ;  as  does  the  the  glass  from  the  copper  shower,  for 
marbleseparator  which  answers  the  same  Dr.  J.  Fleming  has  observed  that  there 
purpose  in  the  lampe  sokil.  Indeed,  is  always  a  blank  line  on  the  glass  oppo- 
this   white-hot  marble,   rendered  lumi-  site  the  filament,  while  all  .the  rest  i 
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coated  with  a  film  of  copper.  When  the 
carbon  itself  is  dissipated,  tliis  blank  line 
is  not  seen,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
bulb  appears  to  be  smoked.  According 
to  Dr.  Fleming,  this  means  that  the 
molecules  of  copper  move  in  straight 
lines  in  the  vacuum. 

During  the  ordinary  action  of  one 
of  these  lamps  there  is  believed  to 
be  a  kind  of  molecular  bombardment 
between  the  \wo  sides  of  the  carbon  fila- 
ment, which  is  usually  bent  into  a  loop. 
This  battery  of  atoms  in  time  dismte- 
grates  the  filament  near  its  junction 
with  the  wires  where  it  is  severest,  and  a 
patent  has  recently  been  taken  out  by 
Mr,  Brush,  the  well-known  inventor,  for 
the  inseriion  of  a  mica  screen  between 
the  legs  of  the  filament  to  shield  them 
from  the  pellets. 

The  spectrum  of  the  voltaic  arc  con- 
sists of  the  continuous  ribbon  spectrum 
of  the  white-hot  solid  carbons,  and  cer- 
tain bright  lines  due  to  the  glowing 
vapors  of  the  arc.  The  light  is  rich  in 
the  blue  or  actinic  rays  so  productive  of 
chemical  action,  and  hence  it  is,  per- 
haps, that  Dr.  Siemens  found  it  so  effec- 
tive in  forcing  fruit  and  flowers  by  night 
in  lieu  of  the  sun.  It  helps  the  de- 
velopment of  chlorophyl ;  and  perhaps 
the  electricity  itself  has  also  something 
to  do  with  assisting  growth,  apatt  from 
the  light,  for  several  French  experi- 
meolers  have  found  that  electrified  soil 
and  air  seem  to  foster  plants  better  than 
unelectrified.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
young  bamboo  shoots  grow  very  rapidly 
after  the  thunderstorms  which  usher  in 
the  Indian  monsoons. 

The  power  of  the  arc-light  is  some- 
thing unrivalled  by  any  other  light, 
whether  of  limelight  or  magnesium. 
At  the  famous  Crystal  Palace  Electrical 
Exhibition,  an  arc  reputed  to  be  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  candles  in 
power  was  lighted  every  evening.  The 
carbons  were  stout  copper-plated  bars 
nearly  two  and  a  half  inches  thick. 
This  intensity  of  illumination  renders 
the  arc  eminently  adapted  for  light- 
houses and  search-lights.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  French  government  have  de- 
cided to  light  forty  of  their  coast  light- 
houses by  electricity,  and  that  most  of 
our  warships  and  military  trains  are  now 
equipped  with  electric  lamps  for  search- 
ing purposes.      We  read  that  the  fleet 


at  Alexandria  explored  the  Egyptian 
forts  by  night  with  powerful  arcs  ;  and 
that  the  French  admiral  at  Madagascar 
struck  terror  into  the  breasts  of  the 
simple  Hovas  by  u  similar  display. 

For  scouring  the  sea  in  search  of  tor- 
pedo-boats by  night,  or  icebergs  and 
other  ships  during  a  fog,  the  value  of 
the  arc-light  cannot  be  too  highly  es- 
timated. The  screw-steamer  Faraday, 
while  engaged  some  time  ago  in  laying 
a  new  Atlantic  cable,  would  have  run 
right  into  an  iceberg  in  a  Newfound- 
land fog,  but  for  the  electric  beam  pro- 
jected from  her  bows  into  the  misty  air 
ahead.  Fog,  however,  has  a  peculiarly 
strong  quenching  power  over  the  arc- 
light,  owing  to  the  preference  it  has  for 
absorbing  all  the  blue  rays,  and  to  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  orange  color. 
Hence  it  is  that  electric  arc-lamps  look 
so  white  and  dim  in  a  dense  fog.  A 
single  K^s-jet  can  be  seen  about  as  far 
as  a  iwv-thousand-candle  arc-lamp- 
This  is  because  the  gas-jet  is  rich  in 
those  red  rays  which  penetrate  a  fog  with- 
out being  absorbed  ;  whereas  it  is  poor 
in  the  blue  rays  which  are  quenched. 
For  this  reason,  also,  the  incandescence 
lamp  is  preferable  to  the  arc  for  a  misty 
atmosphere- 

The  incandescence  lamp  can  also 
burn  under  water,  and  owing  to  its 
pretty  shape,  its  pure  light,  its  cleanli- 
ness, and  independence  of  everything 
except  wires  to  bring  the  current  to  it, 
is  highly  suitable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. It  particularly  lends  itself  to 
ornamental  devices  of  a  floral  order  ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  chandeliers  and 
brackets  have  now  been  designed  repre- 
senting various  plants  with  leaves  of 
brass  or  filigree,  and  flowers  composed 
of  tinted  crystal  cups  containing  the 
lamps.  Fruit  is  also  simulated  by  lamps 
of  colored  glass.  For  example,  at  a. 
Drury  Lane  Christmas  pantomime,  both 
holly  and  mistletoe  berries  were  imitated 
by  incandescence  lamps  of  crimson  and 
opal  glass.  Artilicial  lemon-trees,  with 
fruit  consisting  of  yellow  lamps,  also 
make  a  pretty  dining-table  ornament. 
So  do  vases  of  roses  with  incandescence 
lamps  hid  in  them,  an  ornament  devised 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  for  his  residence  at 
Bromley. .  Aquaria,  too,  can  be  lighted 
internally  by  incandescence  bulbs,  and 
it  would  be  very  pretty  to  see  fhe.laim>b,. 
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lying    beside    growing     sea- anemones,  be  seen  with  miniature  lamps  attached 

whose  expansion  might  seem  the  more  to    their    dresses,    and    lighted    by    a 

lovely  under  the  stimulus  of  their  rays.  touch  of  their  fingers  upon  a  small  key 

A  Christmas-tree  looks  very  pretty  hid  in  their  belts.  One  might  have 
when  lighted  by  a  hundred  incandes-  glowworm  or  firefly  ornamcnis  at  this 
cence  lamps  ;  the  first  attempted  being  rate.  The  "  death's-head"  pin  worn  by 
in  all  probability  that  in  the  St^edish  gentlemen  in  Paris  a  year  or  two  ago 
section  of  the  Electrical  Exhibition  held  was  a  similar  application  cf  the  electric 
in  Paris  two  years  ago.  At  the  Vienna  current.  On  touching  a  key  to  corn- 
Electrical  Exhibition  there  are,  while  pletc  the  electric  circuit  of  a  small 
we  write,  some  novel  effects  of  electric  pocket  battery,  the  eyes  of  the  death's-  ■ 
illumination;  for  instance,  there  is  a  head  in  the  wearer's  breast  began  to 
hall  lighted  entirely  from  the  ceiling  by  shine  like  sparks  of  fire. 
electricity..  The  ceiling  is  painted  a  The  use  of  the  electric  light  for 
deep  blue  to  represent  the  sky,  and  sporting  purposes  has  had  some  curious 
studded  with  innumerable  stars  in  the  developments.  Polo,  cricket,  base-ball, 
shape  of  incandescence  lamps.  This  skating,  and  so  on.  have  all  been  played 
reminds  us  of  the  allegorical  sun  pro-  by  night.  At  the  Montreal  Ice  Carnival 
duced  in  the  window  of  Mr.  Mayal,  the  last  winter,  the  huge  ice  palace  was 
well-known  photographer,  by  means  of  illuminated  both  out  and  in  with  thou-  - 
the  same  illuminant  sands    of    electric    lights,  and    skating. 

From  its  cool  brightness  and  safety  curling,  snow-shoeing,  and  toboganning 
from  fire,  the  incandescence  light  i«  went  on  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
very  well  adapted  for  theatres,  and  Gnats  are  fascinated  by  a  powerful 
there  are  now  several  opera-houses  and  electric  lamp,  and  dance  about  it  as  they 
theatres  lighted  by  it.  The  Savoy  do  in  a  beam  of  evening  sunshine. 
Theatre,  London  ;  the  Princess's  The-  Light  has  an  attraction  for  many  animals 
atre,  Manchester  ;  the  Lyceum  The-  besides  insects.  Flying-fish  spring  out 
atre,  Edinburgh,  etc.,  are  all  lit  by  in-  of  the  sea  when  sailors  hang  a  lantern 
candescence  lamps  owing  to  its  brill-  by  the  ship's  side ;  and  in  California 
iance  as  compared  with  gas.  Some  now  it  is  the  custom  to  submerges  clus- 
change  was  necessary  in  the  making-up  ter  of  Edison  lamps  from  the  bows  of  a 
of  the  actors  and  actresses,  and  the  boat  with  a  net  expanded  below.  When 
painting  of  the  scenes  ;  but  at  the  New  the  fish  gather  round  the  light  the  net  is 
Grand  Theatre.  Islington,  the  changes  closed  on  them,  and  after  being  hauled 
have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  yellow  out  of  the  water  they  ate  put  into  water- 
glass  bulbs  which  soften  the  light.  At  tanks,  and  sent  alive  on  special  cars  by 
the  Electrical  Exhibition,  Vienna,  there  overland '  rail  to  New  York  and  the 
is  a  model  theatre  with  numerous  scenic  Eastern  States.  The  French  chaaeur 
effects  never  befor;  attempted  by  gas  ;  also  makes  a  bag  sometimes  by  employ- 
and  moonlight,  sunrise,  sunset,  twilight,  ing  an  electric  light  to  attract  his 
and  night  are  all  imitated  with  great  feathered  game ;  pigeons  especially 
fidelity.     In    the    drama   of  Love  and  being  lured  by  it. 

Money  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  a  Hood        Owing  to  its  power,  the  arc-light  is 

of  daylight  bursting  in  upon  some  en-  very  well  suited  for  signalling  purposes  ; 

tombed  miners  through  a  hole  cut   in  and  hence  it  is  now  used  with  the  helio- 

the  coal  by  a  rescuing  party,  was  very  graph  to  signal  the  approach  of  cyclones 

well  imitated  by  a  beam  of  "  arc"  light,  between  the  British  island  of  Mauritius 

The  practice  of  wearing  liny  star  lamps  and  Reunion  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     It 

on  the  hair  or  dress  has  also  come  more  has    also    been    proposed    to   signal   by 

into  fashion.     Probably  the  first  use  of  transparent  balloons  lit  by  incandescence 

it  was    by   the    fairies   in   the    comic  lamps.     The  balloon  is  raised  to  a  good 

opera  of  lolanthe  at   the  Savoy  The-  height  by  a  rope  which  also  carries  the 

atre.     Each   fairy  carried  a   small   ac-  wires    conveying    the    current    to    the 

cumulator  on  her  back  half  concealed  lamps  ;  and  flashes  according  to  an  un- 

by  her  wings,  and  this  gave  electricity  derstood  code  of  signals   are  made    by 

to  a  miniature  Swan  lamp  mounted  on  working  a  key  to  interrupt  the  current, 

her  forehead.     Ladies  arc  sometimes  to  as  in  the  act  of  telegraphing^  '       ^itIp 
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Diving  operations  under  ibe  sea  are  electric  light  conductors  and  destroyed 

greatly  facilitated  by  the  electric  light ;  some  of  Ihe  finest  slalaclites. 

and    a.  trial   was  recently  made  of    a  The  plan  of  having  tall  masts  with  a 

powerful  lamp  at  Marseilles  in  lighting  cluster  of  very  powerful  lights  reflected 

up   the  hull  of    a  sunken   ship.     The  from  the  height   by  mirrors  is  a  very 

amber  hunters   of   the   Baltic    are  also  good  one,  since  it  obviates  the  distribu- 

using   the   light    for   seeking   the  fossil  tion  of  wires  and  lamps.     By  imitating 

gum  on  the  sea-bed,  instead  of  waiting  the  sun,  in  this  way  a  Californian  town 

until  the  waves  cast  it  on   the   shore,  is  entirely  lighted   from    one    or    two 

Sea-water  is  remarkalily  clear,  and  the  masts  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 

rocks  of  the  seashore  are  often  beauii-  that  the  system  is  being  tried  at  South 

fully  covered  with  weeds  and  shells.     It  Kensington. 

is   no    wonder,  then,   that  a  submarine  The   dynamos   of    electric    machines 

balloon  has  been  devised  by  one  Signor  have  been  known  to  explode,  or  rather 

Toselli  at  Nice,  for  going  under  water  burst  from  the  centrifugal  force  due  to 

to    examine    them-     This    observatory  the  rapid   revolution  of  the  armature, 

holds  eight  people,  and  has  a  glass  bot-  An  accident  of  this  kind  recently  caused 

torn  and  an  electric  tight  for  illuminat-  great  alarm   in   a  New   York    theatre, 

ing  the  sea-caves.  Spark:>  from  the  red-hot  carbons  of  arc- 

The  electiic  light  is  not  free  from  lamps,  or  between  wire  and  wire  of  the 
danger  ;  but,  from  not  being  explosive,  conductors,  have  also  led  to  many  smal* 
it  is  far  from  being  as  fatal  in  its  effects  fires  ;  but  none  of  any  great  conse- 
as  gas.  There  have  been  several  deaths  .tjuencc.  A  spark  is  so  feehle  a  source 
from  electric  shock  caused  by  the  very  of  heat  that,  unlike  the  spilling  of  an  oil 
powerful  currents  of  the  Brush  and  lamp,  it  does  not  produce  a  powerful 
Jablochkoff  machines.  For  instance,  a  fire,  provided  the  materials  it  falls 
man  was  killed  instantly  on  board  the  among  are  not  highly  inflammable.  Oa 
late  Czar's  yacht  Livadia  when  crossing  the  whole,  the  danger  of  lire  with  elec- 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  He  had  accidentally  trie  lighting,  especially  incandescence 
grasped  the  bare  connections  of  one  of  lighting,  has  probably  been  exagger- 
the  electric  lamps  and  received  the  cur-  ated.  The  incandescence  lamp  itself  is 
rent  through  his  breast.  Others  have  very  safe,  since  if  one  be  enveloped  in 
been  killed  by  touching  bare  wires  con-  light  dry  muslin  and  broken,  the  muslin 
veying  the  current ;  a  man  in  Kansas  is  not  burned.  In  fact,  the  rush  of  air 
City,  United  States,  met  his  death  quite  caused  by  the  broken  vacuum  entirely 
recently  in  repairing  same  electric  light  dissipates  the  red-hot  filament, 
wires  without  knowing  ihat  the  current  From  its  injurious  aspects  we  turn 
flowed  in  liiem.  Carelessness  of  some  now  to  its  beneficial  qualities.  The 
kind  was  the  source  of  these  misfort-  arc-light  by  its  brilliance  is  not  good  for 
unes  ;  but  the  use  of  such  very  deadly  the  ejesight  when  looked  at  direct,  but 
currents  is  to  be  deprecated.  When  there  is  probably  nothing  harmful  in  the 
the  electro-motive  force  of  an  electric  light  itself,  unless  it  should  be  the  ex- 
current  exceeds  five  hundred  volts  it  cess  of  violet  rays.  It  is  a  cool  light  ; 
becomes  dangerous,  and  hence  it  is  that  and  hot  lights,  by  drying  the  natural 
the  Board  of  Trade  prohibits  the  use  of  humors  of  the  eye,  are  the  most  preju- 
more  powerful  currents  forgeneral  light-  dicial  to  the  sight.  The  incandescence 
ing.  The  use  of  overhead  wires,  some-  light,  which  is  free  from  excess  of  violet 
times  uninsulated  and  never  wholly  in-  rays,  is  also  a  cool  light  ;  and  as  it 
sulaled,  such  as  obtains  in  some  parts  neither  pollutes  nor  burns  the  air  of  a 
of  the  United  States,  ought  also  to  be  chamber,  it  is  the  best  light  for  a 
eschewed,  and  underground  cables,  safe  student.  Small  reading  lamps,  fitted 
out  of  harm's  way,  employed  instead,  with  movable  arms  carrying  incan- 
With  cables  buried  in  the  earth,  we  descent  bulbs,  are  now  manufactured 
should  not  have  n  repetition  of  ihe  curi-  for  this  purpose.  Even  with  the  incan- 
ous  incident  which  recently  happened  descence  lamp,  however,  it  is  advisable 
at  the  Luray  Cavern  in  Virginia,  where  not  to  look  at  ihe  brilliant  filament, 
lightning  ran   into   the  cave  along  the  Surgeons  and  dentists  find  these  little 
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incandescence  lamps  of  great  seivlce  in  goes   round  the    physician's   forehead, 

examining  the  teeth  and  mouth.     Some  thereby  enabling  him  to  direct  the  h'ght 

are  made  no  larger  than  a  pea.     Others  to  where  he  is  looking.     Another  experi- 

are  fitted  into  silver  probes  ^cooled  by  meater  has  so  applied  the  light  that  he 

circulating  water)  for  insertion  into  the  has  been  able  to  photograph  the  vocal 

stomach  to  illuminate  its  coals,  or  enable  chords  while  in  the  act  of  singing  ;  and 

a  physician  to  diagnose  other   internal  a  third  has  illuminated  the  whole  inte- 

organs.     Dr.    Payne,   of  Newcastle-on-  rior  of  a  living  fish,  so  that  all  the  main 

Tyne,  recently  made  an  examination  of  physiological    operations  could  be  wit- 

the  liver  by  inserting  one  of  these  en-  nessed  by  a  class  of  students.  Such  ser- 

doscopes   into   it  through   an    incision  vices  as  these  could  not  be  rendered  by 

made  in  the  abdomen.     M.  Trouve  has  any  other   known  illuminator. — Cham- 

also  fitted  a  smalt  lamp  to  a  belt  which  iers's  Journal. 


THE    ORIGIN    OF  THE    ALPHABET. 
BY    HENRY    BRADLEV. 

That  the  Roman  alphabet  has  been  the  English  reader  possesses  the  com- 

developed,  by  gradual  alterations  in  the  pletest  existing  summary  of  the  results 

forms  of  the  characters,  from  the  Phoeni-  hitherto    yielded    by  scholarly  research 

cian  alphabet  of  twenty-two  letters,  is  a  with  regard  to  the  history  of  alphabetic 

fact  which    has  been    well  known  ever  signs.     The    object   of    this    paper    is, 

since  the  history  of  writing  began  to  be  using  principally  the  materials  furnished 

studied.  The  question  how  the  Phoeni-  by  Mr.    Taylor,   to   trace  the  develop- 

cian  letters  themselves  came  into  exist-  ment  of  our   English   alphabet  from  its 

ence  would,  fifty  years  ago,  have  seemed  origin   in    the   monumental   writing   of 

to    the  best  scholars  incapable  of  any  Egypt  down  to  its  present  form.     To  do 

certain   solution  ;    and  the  problem    of  this  with  any  degree  of  fulness  would 

tracingtoanycommonsource  the  widely-  require  an  extensive  use  of  tables  and 

differing  alphabets  of  the  world  would  fac-similcs.     I  shall,  however,  only  aim 

have   appeared,  if   possible,  still   more  at  presenting  a  slight  and  general  sketch 

unpromising.   The  learned  researches  of  of  the  history.     For  all  the  minuter  de- 

our  own  day,  which  have  thrown  unlook-  tails,    and   for  the  arguments  by  which 

ed-for  light  on  so  many  of  the  obscurest  the  statements  here  made  are  supported, 

regionsof  humanhistory,haveresulted  in  the    reader   must    be   referred    to    Mr. 

the  conclusive  settlement  of  both  these  Taylor's  work,  the  remarkable  literary 

questions.     It  is  no  longer  a.  matter  of  qualities  of  which  will  be  found  to  im- 

doubt  that  all   known   alphabets,    with  part  interest  to   the  discussion  of  the 

scarcely   an    exception,    are    descended  driest  palfeographicaL  facts. 

from  that  of  the  Phcenicians,   which   is  The  written  language  of   Egypt,  with 

itself  derived  from  the  hieroglyphics  of  which  our    story    begins,   must  in  its 

Egypt.     With  regard  to  the  precise  deri-  origin   have  been  a  language   of  pict- 

vation  of  individual  letters,   and  even  ures  quite  independent  of   the  spoken 

of  some  entire  alphabets,  there  stilt  re-  language  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was 

mains  much  to  be  discovered.     But  the  used.     It  is  as  truly  a  natural  human 

main  outlines  of  the  history  of  writing  impulse  to  express  thought  by  means  of 

have   been   tirmly   laid  down,   and  the  pictures  as  by  means  of    sounds.     A 

work  which  is  left  for  future  investiga-  population  of  intelligent  deaf-mutes  (if 

tors  will  be  concerned  only  with  matters  such  an  extravagant  supposition  may  be 

of  detail.  permitted  for  the  sake  of  illustration) 

In  the  two  splendid  volumes  recently  might  conceivably  in  the  course  of  cen- 

published  by  the  Rev,  Isaac  Taylor,'  turies  have  developed  a  written  language 

~~^Z~^^     \,'\.\           77-           ,  ,."  „  ■■. "  equal  in  copiousness  and  precision  to 

„d  DJXX^,'U'.,?,??Vl'.''^??f;':  "y  <"  "■=  '?»'»  l.ngu.gc{.i,h  which 

lor.  M.A.,  LL,D.    3  vols.    (Kegan  Paul  &.  we  are  acquainted.     In  such  a  language     . 

Co.)  the  name  of  a  visible  object  WQjiVlit^QlC 

N«w  Sbrims.— Vol.  XXXIX..  No  6  51                                                                O 
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course  be  ils  poitrait,  and  abstract  ideas  bieroglyphic  system,  although  absoluteljr 
would  be  expressed  by  pictures  in  some  certain,  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  matter 
way  capable  of  suggesting  them.  The  of  inference.  For  in  the  very  oldest 
picture-language  of  Egypt,  however,  specimen  of  wriling  in  the  world,  the 
being  used  not  by  deaf-mutes,  but  by  inscription  of  King  Sent,  now  at  Ox- 
men  in  possession  of  a  spoken  language,  ford,  the  system  had  already  reached 
could  not  fail,  as  soon  as  It  began  lo  the  alphabetical  stage  ;  the  name  of  the 
aim  at  any  high  degree  of  precision,  to  king  being  expressed  by  three  charac- 
be  more  and  more  conformed  to  the  lers  corresponding  to  (he  letters  S  N  T. 
model  of  oral  speech.  When  the  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  in- 
Egyptian  scribe  met  with  a  word  which  scriplion  is  referred  by  Egyplologists 
he  found  it  difficult  to  render  by  a  pic-  to  a  dale  certainly  earlier  than  that 
torial  symbol,  it  was  a  natural  resource  which  is  given  in  the  margin  of  our 
to  represent  it  by  the  figure  of  some  ob-  English  Bibles  as  the  epoch  of  the  crea- 
ject  whose  name  coincided  with  it  in  tJon  of  the  world.  How  many  cen- 
sound.  By  way  oE  illustration,  if  the  turies  must  have  been  required  for  the 
English  language  were  written  hiero-  previous  development  of  the  hiero- 
glyphically  instead  of  phonetically,  we  glyphic  writing  can  only  be  vaguely  con- 
might  render  the  verb  "  to  read"  by  the  jectured, 

picture  of  a  retd.  If  we  were  anxious  It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said 
that  our  picture  writitig  should  not  share  that  the  Egyptian  system  of  willing  was 
in  the  ambiguity  of  our  pronunciation,  one  of  enormous  complexity.  A  written 
we  might  prevent  all  mistake  by  append-  character  might  represent  eithtr  the 
ing  the  figure  of  a  book.  This  proced-  visible  object  whose  form  it  imitated,  or 
ure  would  be  identical  with  that  which  some  abstract  conception  of  which  that 
was  actually  adopted,  not  only  in  the  object  was  an  emblem,  or  the  mere 
Egyptian  writing,  but  in  all  the  other  sound  of  a  word  ;  or  it  might  be  used 
hieroglyphic  systems  which  attained  a  as  a  syllabic  sign  or  an  alphabetic  let- 
similar  degree  of  development.  The  ter ;  and  some  characters,  moreover, 
pronuncialion  of  a  longer  word  could  possessed  more  than  one  symbolic  mean- 
sometimes  beindicated  by  acombinalion  mg  and  more  than  one  phonetic  value. 
of  two  or  more  verbal  symbols,  after  The  endless  ambiguities  hence  arising 
the  fashion  of  a  "rebus"  or  "  cha-  had  to  be  prevented  by  elaborate  ex- 
rade."  Of  the  ingenious  devices  occa-  pedients  which  must  in  many  cases  only 
sionatly  resoited  lo  by  the  Egyptian  have  introduced  additional  perplexity. 
scribes,  Mr.  Taylor  quotes  an  amusing  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  when 
instance.  The  name  of  the  lapis  lazuli  the  Egyptians  had  actually  achieved  the 
was -i'Aw/rfi^,  and  as  the  words  liAfjr/ and  great  invention  of  an  alphabet,  they 
teb  meant  respectively  "atop"  and  would  soon  have  learned  lo  rely  upon 
"  pig,"  the  hieroglyph  for  khesleb  was  a  this  powerful  instrument  exclusively, 
picture  of  a  man  stopping  a  pig  by  seiz-  instead  of  perseveiing  in  the  use  of  a 
ing  its  tail.  Contrivances  of  this  kind,  cumbrous  mixed  system,  which  it  must 
however,  failed  to  meet  all  the  cases  in  have  required  a  lifetime  to  master. 
which  phonelic  representation  was  dc-  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  hieroglyphic 
sirable.  A  great  step  in  advance  was  writing  continued  to  be  employed  with 
made  by  employing  certain  characters  no  material  simplification  until  after  the 
lo  denote  merely  the  initial  syllables  of  Christian  era.  It  is  true  that  the 
the  words  which  they  originally  repre-  phonetic  principle  came  gradually  more 
senled.  In  process  of  lime  a  limited  and  more  into  use  ;  butto  the  last,  ever\ 
number  out  of  these  syllabic  signs  came  to  when  a  word  was  spelled  alphabetically  in 
express  raerey  ihe  initial  sound  of  the  full,  it  was  still  thought  necessary  to 
syllables  for  which  they  stood.  In  this  accompany  it  wiih  ahieroglyph  denoting 
way  there  was  developed  a  genuine  either  the  meaning  of  the  word  or  the 
alphabet,  capable  of  representing  phonet-  class  of  ideas  to  which  it  belonged, 
ically  all  the  words  of  the  spoken  Ian-  That  the  Egyptians  should  have  been 
guage.  for  fifty  centuries  in  the  possession  of  an 
The  chronological  succession  of  these  alphabet,  and  yet  never  have  practically 
several    stages    in   the  history   of    the  rpcnuni^ed   the  incalculable    adraptase 
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of  a  purely  alphabetical  mode  of  writing,  stroyed,  nor  could  the  ruling  race  fail  to 
seems  at  first  sight  lo  indicate  a  degree  be  influenced  by  Ihe  superior  civiliza- 
of  conservalivc  stupidity  which  is  almost  tion  of  their  subjects.  Many  of  them 
miraculous.  No  doubt  this  strsnge  doubtlu'ss  learned  to  speak  the  Egyptian 
phenomenon  is  in  part  to  be  explained  language  in  addition  to  their  own,  and 
by  the  extraordinary  religious  reverence  some  of  them  would  be  initiated  into 
for  tradition  by  which  the  nation  was  the  use  of  the  Hieratic  writing.  It 
distinguished.  It  seems  probable,  how-  would  often  happen  that  in  the  course 
ever, thatitmayalsohaveheenlargelydue  of  an  Egyptian  document  a  Semitic 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Egyptian  scribe  had  to  wtite  a  proper  name  be- 
spoken language,  which  is  remarkable  longing  to  his  own  people,  or  one  of  the 
for  the  enormous  number  of  distinct  words  which  the  Egyptians  had  bor- 
meanings  which  were  expressed  by  a  rowed  from  his  native  tongue.  The 
single  sound.  The  language  must  in  task  would  not  present  any  great  difii- 
fact  have  required,  in  order  to  be  un-  culty  ;  but  in  accomplishing  it  the  prob- 
derstoud,  a  great  deal  of  help  from  leni  uf  reducing  a  Semitic  language  to 
gesture  and  intonation,  the  place  of  writing  was  solved.  The  further  step 
which  was  supplied  in  the  written  Ian-  to  a  continuous  Semitic  text  would  be 
guage  by  the  "ideographs'  and  "  de-  made  almost  unconsciously.  In  this 
terminatives. "  A  purely  alphabetical  naw  application  of  the  Hieratic  chatac- 
system  of  writing  would  probably  have  ters  the  useless  symbolic  and  syllabic 
been  as  ill  adapted  to  the  Egyptian  Ian-  signs  would  naturally  be  discarded,  and 
guage  OS  to  Ihe  modern  Chinese.  How-  the  system  would  be  reduced  lo  a  simple 
ever  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  alphabet,  which  could  easily  be  learned 
while  the  glory  of  inventing  the  alphabet  by  persons  to  whom  the  Egyptian  Ian- 
belongs  to  the  Egyptians,  it  was  left  for  guage  was  unknown.  In  this  way, 
another  people  to  take  the  further  step  in  rather  by  an  insensible  development  thar 
advance  by  which  that  invention  became  by  any  great  exertion  of  individual  ii 
so  incalculably  important  an  instrument  ventive  genius,  the  Semites  of  Ihe  Dell 
in  the  development  of  human  culture.  came  into  possession  of  a  purely  alphi 
However  well  fitted  ihe  Egyptian  pict-  betic  mode  of  writing,  which  was  com' 
uie-wri(ing  might  be  for  monumental  municaied  by  them  to  their  kinsmen 
purposes,  it  was  in  its  original  form  far  the  Asiatic  seaboard,  through  whon 
100  laborious,  and  required  far  loo  was  imparted  lo  the  whole  civilized 
much   skill   in   its  employment,    to   be  world 

available  for  the  needs  of  every-day  life.  The  discovery  of  the  derivation  ol  the 
The  attempt  lo  employ  the  hieroglyphic  Phcenician  alphabet  from  the  Egyptian 
characters  for  hurried  writing  on  papy-  was  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
ms  naturally  resulted  in  very  greatly  by  the  great  French  Egyptologist. 
modifying  their  forms.  More  than  Emanuel  de  Roug^,  but  the  full  details 
3O00  years  before  Christ  there  had  were  not  made  known  to  the  woild  unlit 
already  been  developed  a  style  of  rapid  1874-  Since  that  date  De  Rouge's  con- 
writing,  the  signs  of  which  bore  only  a  elusions  have  met  with  general  accept- 
very  vague  general  resemblance  to  their  ance  among  scholars.  One  or  two  dis- 
pictorial  prototypes.  During  the  period  sentient  voices  have  been  heard  ;  but  it  is 
in  which  this  current-hand  (commonly  not  probable  that  scepticism  on  the  sub- 
known  as  Ihe  Early  Hieratic)  was  in  ject  will  long  survive  the  publicaiion  of 
use,  the  north  of  Egypt  was  under  the  Mr.  Taylor's  work.  Mr,  Taylor  has 
sway  of  a  foreign  people,  kindred,  in  furnished  accurate  copies  of  early  Hier- 
language  at  least,  with  the  Phoenicians  atic  characters  traced  directly  from  the 
and  the  Hebrews,  Throughout  the  five  original  papyri,  and  In  an  admirably 
or  six  centuries  of  this  alien  domina-  condensed  summary  of  De  Rough's 
tion,  the  royal  patronage  of  act  and  liter-  arguments  has  shown  the  thoroughly 
ature  ceased  to  exist,  and  those  ages  left  scientific  character  of  the  method 
no  memorials  in  the  form  of  great  pub-  adopted  by  the  great  French  scholar, 
lie  buildings  or  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  One  of  the  points  sometimes  brought 
But  the  culture  existing  among  the  forward  by  opponents  of  De  R^oug^'s 
Egyptian     people     could    not    be    de-  theory  proves  on  intestigatioii(jp(jf)i(e^l[(^ 
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important  evidence  in  its  favor.     It  is  Just  in  (he  same  manner,  as  Mr.  Taylor 

welt    known    that    (he    names    o(    the  points    out,    Ihe  Slavonic    nations,    in 

twcnty-lwo   Phoenician   letlets  were  in-  adopting  the  Greek  alphabet,    replaced 

lelligible  Semitic  words,  denoting  visible  the  naniesuf  ieia  and  t/e/ia  by  the  words 

objects,  and,  of  course,   beginning  with  ^ki  and  dobro,   meaning  "  beech"  and 

the  respective  letters  to  which  the  names  "  oak," 

belonged.  For  example,  the  letter  As  this  analogy  shows,  there  is  no 
corresponding  to  b  was  called,  btth,  necessity  for  supposing  (hat  the  Semitic 
"house;"  g  va^  gimel,  "camel;"  and  letter-names  would  in  all  cases  contain 
d  was  daUth,  "door."  It  has  been  some  allusion  to  the  shapes  of  the  char- 
urged  that  the  natural  inference  from  acters.  The  essential  thing  was  that 
this  nomenclature  is  that  the  characters  ihey  should  have  the  proper  initial 
of  this  alphabet  originated  in  pictures  of  sound.  At  the  same  time,  if  there  were 
these  objects,  which  were  employed  lo  more  than  one  possible  object  after 
denote  the  initial  sounds  of  their  Semitic  which  a  letter  could  be  named,  the  pref- 
names.  This  conclusion  would  be  fatal  erence  would  no  doubt  be  given  to  one 
to  the  theory  of  their  derivation  from  which  happened  to  resemble  it  in  form, 
the  Hieratic  or  any  other  foreign  system  This  consideration  fully  accounts  for 
of  writing;  and  it  is  thought  to  derive  those  resemblances  which  Semitic 
support  from  the  resemblances  slill  trace-  scholars  have  long  ago  pointed  out  be- 
able  between  the  early  forms  of  some  tween  the  early  forms  of  the  Phcenician 
of  the  Phcenician  letters  and  the  objects'  letters  and  the  objects  designated  by 
from  which  they  receive  their  names,  their  names  ;  and  it  supplies,  moreover. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  objection  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  in 
is,  at  first  sight,  extremely  plausible  ;  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  De  Rough's 
but  its  apparent  conclusiveness  is  en-  discovery.  For  there  are  some  of  the 
tirely  destroyed  by  a  consideration  of  Phtcnician  letters  which  in  their  earliest 
the  circumstances  under  which,  accord-  known  forms  bear  not  the  faintest  le- 
m%  to  De  Rough's  theory,  Ihe  Semitic  semblance  to  the  objects  from  which 
alphabet  had  its  origin.  they  are  named,  whereas  if  we  refer  lo 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  their  Hieratic  prototypes  the  appropri- 
bilingua]  Semites  of  Egypt  were  ac'  ateness  of  the  appellations  is  at  once 
quainted  with  the  Egyptian  writing  only  evident.  For  example,  no  ingenuity  can 
in  Its  Hieratic  form.  The  Hieratic  discover  any  reason  why  the  Phcenician 
characters  were  so  greatly  modified  from  g  and  p  should  have  been  called  respec- 
their  hieroglyphic  prototypes  that  there  lively  "  camel"  and  "  mouth  ;"  but  in 
ate  only  a  few  out  of  the  alphabetic  their  Hieratic  equivalents  it  needs  little 
signs  in  which  the  original  pictorial  in-  exertion  of  fancy  to  see  the  figures  of 
lention  is  discernible.  These  charac-  a  couchant  camel  and  of  the  teeth  and 
icrs,  however,  would  slill  continue  to  be  lower  lip.  As  ten  centuries  intervened 
called  by  (he  names  of  the  objects  the  between  the  adoption  of  the  Egyptian 
form  of  which  ihey  originally  imitated,  alphabet  by  the  Phceniciins  and  the  date 
The  letter  M,  for  instance,  which  in  its  of  its  earliest  appearance  in  Semitic  in- 
Hieratic  totm  resembles  a  rudely-wriiien  sciiptions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
figure  3,  would  still  retain  its  name  forms  of  the  letters  should  have  under* 
niulakh,"  3inov\."  Theadapters  of  this  gone  considerable  alterations.  The 
alphabet  to  Semitic  use  would,  there-  marvel  rather  is  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
fore,  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  thousand  years  the  Phcenician  characters 
Egyptian  letters  were  designated  by  should  have  retained  so  much  resem- 
n^ines  of  visible  objects,  to  which,  ex-  blance  to  their  Egyptian  originals  as  may 
cept  in  a  few  cases,  the  forms  of  the  be  seen  in  Mr.  Taylor's  comparative 
characters  bore  no  special  resemblance,  table. 

As  these  Egyptian  names  would  be  unin-  The  alphabet   thus   invented  by  (he 

telligihle  to  those  of  their  kinsmen  who  Semites  of  the  Delta  was  adopted  by  the 

knew   only    their   own     language,    Ihey  nations  of  kindred  speech  occupying  the 

would  naturally  be  led  to  substitute  for  west  of  Asia.     The  forms  of  the  charac- 

them   a    set  of    Semitic  object   names  ters  underwent  diverse  modifications  in 

commencing  with  the   proper    initials,  different  places,  so  that  in/ttieir  ]9t4^t. 
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stages  Ihe  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  trords  a  complete  vowel- notation  was  an 
alphabets  present  scarcely  any  mutual  absolute  necessity.  The  Phcenician 
resemblance.  From  early  forms  of  these  alphabet  itself,  however,  afforded  a 
alphabets  were  derived,  by  a  chain  of  singularly  easy  means  of  supplying  this 
descent  which  is  now  clearly  estab-  want.  The  first  letter,  altpk,  properly 
lished,  the  countless  alphabets  of  India  represented  an  almost  inaudible  breath- 
and  Tartary.  Utterly  divergent  as  ing,  but  it  was  so  frequently  followed 
lliese  modes  of  writing  appear,  their  dif-  by  the  vowel  a  that  it  was  naturally 
ferences  are  in  no  single  instance  due  to  adopted  as  the  expression  of  that  sound, 
arbitrary  caprice.  Everything  is  to  be  For  a  similar  reason  the  Semitic^  was 
ascribed  to  the  involuntary  corruptions  taken  to  denote  the  vowel  e.  The 
in  the  forms  of  the  letters  by  successive  vowels  u  and  i  were  expressed  by  the 
copyists,  to  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  Semitic  characters  for  w  and  y,  which 
the  writing  materials,  or  to  the  necessity  at  the  end  of  a  word  had  probably 
of  distinguishing  between  characters  already  in  Phcenician  come  to  be  pro- 
which  had  come  to  resemble  each  other  nounced  as  vowels.  There  thus  re- 
toi>  closely.  It  is  astonishing  how  inlin-  mained  only  the  vowel  o,  for  which  the 
iiesimal  a  share  mere  arbitrary  invention  Greeks  chose  the  Semitic  ayin,  the 
has  had  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  original  sound  of  which  was  a  soft  gut- 
writing.     Even  when  in  the  adoption  of  tural  breaihing. 

a  foreign  alphabet  it  was  necessary  to  By  means  of  these  contrivances,  the 
provide  expression  for  a  new  sound,  re-  Greeks  were  for  a  time  able  to  content 
course  was  never  had  to  what  we  might  themselves  with  the  original  twenty-two 
suppose  to  be  the  natural  expedient  of  letters  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  primi- 
inventing  an  entirely  new  letter.  The  live  Greek  alphabet  may  be  anproxi- 
nations  who  haveborrowedlhe  alphabet  mately  represented  by  taking  the  modern 
of  another  language  have  in  general  at  printed  capitals  as  far  as  T,  and  insert- 
first  contented  themselves  with  rendering  ing  in  their  proper  places  three  other 
their  own  peculiar  sounds  by  the  sym-  letters  which  in  later  times  went  out  of 
bols  most  nearly  corresponding  to  them,  use.  Those  lost  letters  are  wau,  which 
and  afterward,  when  the  double  nhonet-  followed  E,  and  had  the  form  of  our  Eng- 
ic  value  of  a  letter  was  found  to  be  in-  lish  F  a'nd  the  sound  of  w  ;  san,  shaped 
ronvenienl,  they  have  effected  the  nearly  like  M,  and  pronounced  J ;  and 
necessary  dtslinciion  by  adding  a  dot  or  koppa,  resembling  our  Q,  and  sounded 
a  dash,  or  otherwise  slighity  altering  the  as  k.  The  two  last  of  these  letters  were 
form  of  the  character.  Not  untrequently,  placed  between  /?and  P.  At  an  early 
the  alternative  forms  of  the  same  letter,  date  the  Greeks  added  a  twenty-third 
arising  from  individual  diversities  of  letter,  f  or  V  {upsiton),  which  was 
handwriting,  were  seized  upon  as  a  originally  nothing  else  than  an  alterna- 
raeans  of  expressing  differences  of  tive  form  of  the  Phcenician  luau.  but 
sound.  It  seems  as  though  the  human  was  reserved  to  express  the  vowel  sound 
race  had  determined,  in  the  framing  of  of  that  letter,  the  consonantal  power  of 
phonetic  signs,  to  economize  its  stock  of  which  was  denoted  by  F.  The  process 
inventive  power  to  the  very  uttermost.  by  which  the  four  concluding  letters  of 
Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the  later  Gieek  alphabet  were  developed 
the  changes  which  the  Phoenician  alpha-  is  extremely  interesting,  but  its  history 
bet  underwent  in  its  adoption  by  (he  does  not  belong  to  the  special  subject  of 
Greeks.     The  great  defect  of  Ihe  Phceni-  this  paper. 

cian  system  of  writing  was  that  it  pro-        Some  of  the  letters  of  the  Phcenician 

vided   for  the  expression  of  consonant  alphabet,  in  their  original  use,  denoted 

sounds  only.      This  deficiency   was    of  sounds    which    were    unknown    in    the 

very  little  consequence  so  long  as  the  Greek    language.     The    Semitic    hhetk 

use  of  Ihe  alphabet  was  confined  to  the  was  a  strong  guttural  aspirate,  and  when 

Semitic  languages,  in  which  the  vowels  first  adopted   by  the  Greeks  was.used  to 

are  so  comparatively  unimportant  that  express  the  sound  of  h.     It  afterward 

their     otnission     in    writing     occasions  became  the  symbol  of  the  combination 

scarcely  any  inconvenience  to  a  native  hi,  and  finally  of  the  long  i.     The  three 

reader.     But  for  the  writing  of  Greek  letters  which  the  Greeks  named  /^f&r_| 
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sail,  and  koppa  originally  denoted  pecul- 
iarly strong  sounds  of  /,  s,  and  k.  San 
and  koppa  were  not  distinguished  in 
Greek  pronunciation  from  sigma  and 
kappa,  and  therefore  were  dropped  in 
the  later  alphabet.  TAeta  was  at  first 
emplo)  ed  lo  express  the  sound  of  /  when 
followed  by  h  (^H),  and  subsequenily 
was  used  by  itself  as  the  sign  of  the 
complex  sound  th.  It  sh6uld  be  under- 
stood (hat  the  ancient  sound  of  Ifieta 
was  not  that  of  the  English  th  in  the 
word  "  thorn,"  but  ihat  of  the  same 
letters  in  "  neatherd. '"  The  omission 
of  wau  from  the  later  alphabet  was  due 
lo  the  fact  that  the  sound  which  it  rep- 
resenied  had  died  out  in  Greek  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian graphic  system  was  that  relating  to 
the  direction  of  the  wniing.  The 
Phoenicians  wrote  from  right  to  left  ;  (he 
Greeks  of  the  classical  period  wrote  as 
we  do,  from  left  to  right.  This  change 
was  of  course  not  made  suddenly.  The 
oldest  Greek  inscriptions  began  at  the 
right  hand,  but  at  a  very  eaily  dale  the 
Greeks  adopted  the  practice  of  writing 
in  the  manner  known  by  the  ingenious 
name  of  bouitrophedon  (ploughing- 
fashion)  ;  that  is  to  say,  (he  first  line 
ran  from  light  to  left,  and  the  next  line 
from  left  lo  light.  When  the  lines  of  an 
Inscription  were  long  and  not  very 
iiraighi,  this  mode  of  writing  had  con- 
siderable advantages  both  for  the  writer 
sr\d  Che  reader.  In  course  of  tim;  the 
superior  convenience  of  moving  the  hand 
sn  writing  away  from  ihe  body  instead  of 
across  it  led  to  the  practice  of  beginning 
always  from  the  left.  This  innovation 
was  adopted  independently  in  several 
different  places,  and  became  universal 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

In  what  has  been  said  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  it  is,  of  course,  not  intended 
to  be  implied  that  the  Greek  printed 
capitals  represent  the  exact  forms  of  the 
letters  as  they  appear  in  early  inscrip- 
tions. Some  of  the  modern  characters, 
in  (act,  differ  very  considerably  from 
their  ancient  types :  and  each  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  Greek  world  had 
irs  own  characteristic  style  of  writing. 
The  colonies  which  went  out  from 
Greece  to  the  countries  bordering  on 
the    Mediterranean   carried   with   them 


the  peculiar  alphabets  of  their  respective 
cities,  and  imparled  the  knowledge  of 
them  lo  the  "barbarian"  populations 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  The  source 
from  which  the  various  native  peoples 
of  Italy  derived  their  written  characters 
is  shown  by  Mr.  Taylor  lo  have  been 
the  Chalcidian  colony  of  Cumie.  in  Cam- 
pania. Vases  have  been  found  in  Italy 
with  the  alphabet  scratched  upon  them, 
apparently  intended  to  serve  as  lesson- 
books  for  the  children  of  the  Greek  set- 
tlers. This  alphabet  consisted  of  the 
32  original  Phcenician  letters,  with  the 
addition  of  upsilon,  and  characters  ex- 
piessing  the  sounds  of  x,  ph,  and  ch. 
The  addirion  of  x  (the  form  of  which 
was  a  cross,  + )  seems  singular,  since  the 
letter  j:i  was  retained  in  its  regular  al- 
phabetic place.  The  older  form  of 
xi,  however  (a  cross  inside  a  square), 
does  not  occur  in  any  inscription  writ- 
ten in  the  Chalcidian  type  of  characters. 
It  is  possible  that  this  earlier  form  may 
have  retained  its  Phcenician  value  of  s, 
while  the  simplified  form  acquired  the 
power  of  X,  and  was  placed  as  a  sepa- 
rate letter  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 
In  adopting  the  alphabet  of  the  Cam- 
panian  Greeks,  the  several  Italian  peo- 
ples modified  it  in  different  ways,  so 
that  the  alphabets  of  the  Etruscans,  the 
Latins,  the  Oscans,  and  the  Umbrians 
were  materially  divergent.  The  original 
Latin  alphabet  consisted  of  the  following 
2r  letters,  the  forms  of  which  are  fairly 
represented  by  the  modern  capitals  : 


This  alphabet  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Greeks  of  Cumie,  except  for  slight 
variations  in  the  form  of  some  of  the 
letters,  and  the  omission  of  tkela,  xt, 
san,  phi,  and  cki.  One  or  two  of  the 
characters,  however,  underwent  a  change 
of  pronunciation.  The  Latin  language 
required  a  character  to  denote  the  sound 
of  /,  for  which  the  Greek  alphabet 
provided  no  exact  equivalent.  We 
might  have  supposed  that  the  Latins 
would  for  this  purpose  have  adopted  the 
letter  phi,  the  early  pronunciation  of 
which  was  that  of  p,  followed  by  k, 
nearly  as  in  our  word  shepherd.  What 
they  actually  did  was  to  give  the  power 
of/  to  the  Greek  wau.  It  is  possible 
that    the     Campanian     colotiisis  .T>{f7. 
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nounced  this  letter  as  w^,  a  sound  which  Elizabethan  period  ihis  rule  still  con- 
has  a  tendency  to  pass  into/,  as  in  the  tinned  to  be  followed.  We  find,  for  in- 
Aberdeen  pronunciation  of  "  fat,"  stance,  such  spelling  as  "  Vp  to 
"  far,"  for  >vhat  and  where.  The  letter  heauen."  Under  the  Stuart  reigns  the 
V  was  taken  to  express  the  sound  of  w  printers  began  to  treat  the  two  charac- 
as  well  as  that  of  u.  As  tlie  Romafis  ters  as  signs  of  different  phonetic  values, 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  history  came  It  is  only  in  the  present  century,  how- 
very  largely  under  the  influence  of  their  ever,  (hat  our  English  dictionaries  have 
Etruscan  neighbors,  in  whose  language  fully  recognized  I  and  J,  and  U  and  V, 
the  sound  of  g  did  not  exist,  the  third  as  distinct  letters. 

letter  of  the  alphabet  came  to  be  used  Soon  after  the  Christian  era  the 
indifferently  for^  and  ^.  Afterward  a  Roman  V  acquired  the.  pronunciation 
distinction  was  made  by  adding  a  little  which  it  now  has  in  the  Romance  Ian- 
stroke  to  the  tail  of  the  C  when  it  stood  guages  and  in  English.  The  iv  sound, 
for^.  When  the  7.  fell  into  disuse,  the  which  existed  in  the  Teutonic  languages, 
new  character  G  was  inserted  in  the  had,  therefore,  no  proper  sign  tn  the 
vacant  seventh  place  in  the  alphabet-  Roman    alphabet.     As    this   sound  was 

The  Roman  alphabet  ended  with   X  regarded     as     a    reduplication    of    the 

down  to  the  first  century  B.C.,  when  the  vowel  u,  it  was  written  either  as  vu,  or 

largeimportationof  Greek  words  into  the  with  two  i-'s  or  u%  interlaced.      This 

Latin  language  rendered  necessary  the  complex  character  is  the  parent  of  our 

introduction  of  two  supplementary  chai'  Ehglish  W.     It  is  cuiious  to  note  that 

acters.     One  of  these  was  Y,  the  con-  the  original  Semitic  w<iw  has  been  differ- 

temporary  form  of  the  Greek  upsilon  ;  entiated  in   our    English   alphabet  into 

that  letter  having  undergone  a  change  in  five  letters,  F,  U,  V,  W,  and  Y. 
pronunciation    since    the   time  when    it         In  addition   to  the  printed   capitals, 

was  adopted  into  tlie  Latin  alphabet  as  the  derivation  of  which   has  now  bfen 

V.     The  oiher   was   Z,    which,   as   we  traced,  the  English  alphabet  is  familiar 

have  seen,  the  Romans  had  formerly  dis-  to  us  under  seven  other  forms  ;  namely, 

carded  as  useless.  the    small    or    "lower    case"     Roman 

In  modern  times  three  new  letters,  J,  types,  and  the  large  and  small  forms  of 
U,  and  W,  have  been  added  to  the  clas-  the  Italic,  black-letter,  and  written 
sical  Latin  alphabet.  The  process  by  characters.  Widely  as  these  various 
which  these  letters  were  evolved  {in-  sciipis  have  diverged  from  each  other, 
vented,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  they  have  all  been  developed,  by  suc- 
they  never  were)  is  very  easily  traced,  cessive  slight  modifications,  from  the 
TheLatinI,  when  preceding  a  vowel,  was  old  Roman  capitals.  The  origin  of 
pronounced  as_>',  and  in  the  middle  ages  these  secondary  varieties  of  the  alphabet 
this  sound  passed  into  dy  or  dzh.  The  goes  back  to  classical  times.  It  is  now 
letter,  therefore,  had  two  very  dilferent  known  that  besides  the  square  capitals 
sounds  according  to  its  position.  Now  used  in  inscriptions  and  books,  theancient 
in  the  manuscripts  of  the  15th  century  Romans  had  another  set  of  characters 
it  became  customary  to  write  an  initial  more  suitable  to  rapid  writing,  and  em- 
I  withacurved  ftourish.  Theie  thus  arose  ployed  for  business  papers  and  corre- 
two  distinct  forms  of  the  character,  spondence.  Until  the  eighth  century  of 
These  were  adopted  by  the  early  the  Christian  era  this  "  Roman  cur- 
printers,  but  were  still  employed  merely  sive,"  variously  modified,  was  used 
as  initial  and  medial  forms  respectively  ;  throughout  Europe  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
and  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  inven-  poses  of  writing,  while  the  "  uncials" 
tion  of  priming  that  the  J  (the"  long  I,"  or  rounded  capitals  were  employed  for 
as  it  was  called,  from  being  continued  books.  It  has  resulted  from  the  re- 
below  the  line)  came  to  be  appropriated  searches  of  Mr.  Taylor  that,  at  some 
to  the  consonant  power  of  the  letter,  time  not  later  than  the  fifth  century,  the 
In  the  same  way  the  Roman  V  retained  cursive  character  underwent  develop- 
its  original  form  at  the  beginning  of  ment  into  a  formal  book  hand,  the  out- 
words,  while  in  other  positions  the  lines  being  rounded  and  made  regular, 
later  rounded  form  U  was  employed,  so  that  the  writing  came  to  resemble 
In   the  printed   English   books  of    the  the   uncial  in  its  general  phHrosnom] 
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though  not  in  the  shapes  of  the  indi-  these  designations  were  found  too  cum- 

vidual    tellers.     This    new    unciaJ,    of  brous  to  be  us^d  in  the  spelling  of  words, 

which   verj'   few  continental    examples  they  were  discarded,  and  their  place  was 

are  known  to  exist,  was  carried  by  mis-  supplied  by  the  monosyllables  a,  be,  ce, 

sionaries  to  Ireland,   where   it   became  de,  elc,  which  have  been  retained  by 

the  basis  of   the  ornate  caligraphy  for  th#  modern   nations  of  Europe.     These 

which  the  Irish  scribes  were  famous.  The  names  require  little  explanation.     The 

Irish  missionaries  introduced  their  pecul-  apparent  anomaly  of  saying  </,  el,  em, 

iar  form   of  writing  into   Northumbria.  en,  tr,  es,   instead  of /c, /^,  m^,  etc.,  is 

From   Northumbiia  it  passed,    through  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  "  principle 

the  agency  of  the  famous  Englishman,  of  least  effort  ;"  the  "  continuous"  con- 

Ealhwine    (Alcuinus),    to    the   court    of  sonants  being  easier  to  pronounce  at  the 

Charlemagne,  and  was  transformed  into  end  of  a  syllable,  while  the  "  stopped" 

the    character  known   as  the   Caroline  consonants    naturally   prefer  an   initial 

minuscule,   which    rapidly    superseded  position.     The  name  zed  is  the  Greek 

both   the  uncials  and  the  various  conti-  teta,     the    letter,    as    has    already   been 

nental  forms  of  current-hand.     The  new  shown,  having  been  of  tale  introduction 

style  of  writing  was  at  first  remarkable  into  the  Latin  alphabet.     The  only  one 

for  its  compactness  and  legibility,  but  of  the  Roman   names  of  letters  which 

after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  centuries  it  presents  any   difficulty  is   that    of   H, 

began  to  degenerate  into  the  straggling  which  from  the  Romance  forms  would 

and  intricate  black-letter.     The  scholars  seem  to  have  been  acta.     This  does  not 

of    the    Italian    Renaissance,    however,  appear  at  first  sight  a  very   natural  des- 

modelied    their  own    handwriting   after  ignation  for    the  sign    of    the    aspirate. 

the  more  elegant  character  which  they  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Early  Roman 

found  in  the  classical  manuscripts  of  the  pronunciation     of     U     resembled    the 

tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.     The  types  modern  German  cA.     The  name  of  the 

used  by    the  early  printers  of  northern  letter  would,  therefore,    most  likely  be 

Europe    were    imitated    from    the    con-  a:h  or  acha,  which,  when   the  guttural 

temporary  manuscript  black-letter,  while  sound  disappeared  from   the  language, 

the  printers  of  Rome  and  Venice  copied  would    naturally    become    acea.       Our 

the  neater  writing  in  use  in  their  own  English  alphabetic  names  (except  those 

country,  which  thus  became  the  parent  of  J,  W,  X,  and  Y)  arc  borrowed  from 

of  our  modern  Roman  and  italic  letters,  the  French  names,  with  which  they  co- 

The  modern  written  characters  are  de-  incide  in  spelling.     We   have,  however 

rived  partly  from  the  manuscript  black-  turned  er  (R)  into  ar,  in  obedience  to 

letter,  and  partly  from  the  Italian  hand-  the  same  tendency  which    leads    us    to 

writing  of  the  Renaissance.     Into   the  pronounce  the  word   sergeant  as   sar- 

origin  of  the  individual  letters  of  the  vari-  geant.     The  English  name  of  Y  is  pecul- 

Qus  modern  minuscule  alphabets  it  is  im-  iar  to  this  country,  and  its  singularity 

possible  here  to  enter.     It  may,  however,  has  often  been  remarked.     The  reason 

be  mentioned  that  the  dot  over  the  i  was  "  why  we  call  Y  wi"  would  seem  to  be 

introduced  in  medieval  manuscripts  for  as  follows.     The  original  English  power 

the  sake  of  legibility.     Without  the  aid  of^y  resembled  that  of  the  French  m.     As 

of  some  such  mark  it  would  have  been  in   the  case   of  the  other    vowels,  the 

impossible  to    distinguish    between    iu  sound  expressed  by  the  letter  was  taken 

and    «/,    when    written   with  the  letters  as  its  name.      When  this  sound   became 

joined   together.     The  dot   over  they,  obsolete  in  the  language,  the  nearest  pos- 

although  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  siblc  rendering  of  the  alphabetic  name 

of  distinction,  was  added  in  consequence  was  »t' (pronounced  i^i^fr),  which  would 

of   the  original  identity  of   this   letter  regularly  develop  into  the  modern  wi. 
with  I.  In  reviewing  the  long  and  varied  his- 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  respect-  tory  which   Mr,    Taylor  has  so  skilfully 

ing  the  names  of  ihe  letters.     The  names  expounded,  and  a  small  p<^rtion  of  wtiich 

alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta,  etc.,  which  the  we  have  here  attempted  to  summarize, 

Greeks  had  borrowed  from  the  Semitic  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by 

nations,    seem    to    have    been  at   first  the  completeness    with   which   modern 

adopted  by  the  Romans,     As.  however,  discoveries  have  established  theuniver-i 
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sal  prevalence  of  fixed  natural  law  in  a 
domain  in  which  the  earlier  inquirers 
saw  little  but  aibitraiy  caprice-  The 
change  in  the  attitude  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  is  strictly 
parallel  to  the  revolution  which  has 
been  effected  in  the  study  of  organic 
nature  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  evolution.  So  perfect,  indeed  is  the 
analogy,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  in  describing 
the  development  of  alphabetic  symbols, 
falls  naturally  into  the  continual  use  of 


Darwinian  language.  The  science  of 
alphabets,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  in- 
terest, and  the  aid  which  it  contributes 
to  the  solution  of  great  historical  prob- 
lems, thus  possesses  a  further  claim  to 
attention,  as  furnishing  one  more  con- 
firmation of  the  principle  that  the  reign 
of  natural  law  extends  to  the  phenomena 
of  human  progress  no  less  than  to  the 
changes  of  the  material  universe. — 
Gentleman' s  Magazine, 
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As  I  walk  about  the  streets  of  this 
most  mighty,  most  wonderful,  most  un- 
lovely, and  yet  most  memorable  of  cities, 
my  mind  is  torn  by  a  tumult  of  emotions 
and  thoughts.  What  a  record  of  power 
and  life  in  those  eighteen  centuries  since 
the  Roman  historian  spoke  of  it  as 
"  especially  famous  for  the  crowd  of  its 
merchants  and  their  wares,"  What  a 
world  of  associations  cling  to  the  very 
stones,  and  names,  and  sites  of  it  stil!  ! 
Can  any  city  show  so  great  an  array  of 
buildings  and  scenes  identified  with 
poetry  and  literature,  and  with  the 
memories  of  poets  and  thinkers  of  so  high 
an  order?  In  its  parks,  in  its  river,  in 
its  matchless  group  of  buildings  at 
Westminster,  in  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
some  sunset  effects,  it  has  still,  I  think, 
certain  elements  of  charm  which  no 
northern  city  surpasses.  And  then,  with 
thesuperbelementsofinterest  and  beauty, 
what  endless  tracts  of  ugliness,  squalor, 
and  meanness  !  What  a  prison-house, 
or  workhouse,  is  it  to  some  three  millions 
at  least  of  the  four  millions  who  dwell 
here !  What  a  puzzle  without  hope 
does  it  seem,  this  evergrowing  wen,  in 
which  we  seem  to  be  madly  trampling 
life  out  of  each  other  as  a  mob  in  a 
panic !  And  how  it  maddens  one  to 
think  that  it  is  within  the  lifetime  of 
some  of  us  that  this  extreme  monstrosity 
of  bulk  has  been  piled  upon  our  poor 
city  ;  that  but  a  few  years  since  some  of 
its  most  memorable  and  beautiful  build- 
ings have  been  destroyed  ;  that  improve- 
ments and  restoration  have  wrought  their 
worst  under  our  own  eyes.     More  real 
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ruin  has  been  done  to  old  London  with- 
in my  own  memory  than  in  the  two 
centuries  which  preceded  it.  More  old 
spots  disappear  now  every  ten  years  than 
in  any  century  of  an  earlier  time.  The 
Great  Fire  itself  was  hardly  more  destruc- 
tive than  are  the  railways ;  and  the 
"boards"  are  more  terrible  to  such  a 
city  than  armies  of  foreign  invaders. 
At  times  I  could  almost  wish  that  if  the 
New  Zealandcr  is  ever  to  sit  on  the 
broken  arches  of  London  Bridge  and 
muse  upon  tlie  ruins  of  this  city,  the 
ruin  might  take  place  before  London 
consists  of  nothing  but  American  hotels, 
railway  stations,  and  stucco  terraces. 
In  a  few  years  London  will  be  only  a 
grimy  Chicago,  or  stuffy  New  York. 
The  poet  will  cry  again — "  Etiam 
periere  ruinae." 

Let  us  put  aside  the  darker,  more 
discouraging  side  of  this  strange  city ; 
its  monotony,  its  meanness,  its  horrors, 
the  huge  areas  of  ugliness,  and  porten- 
tous piles  of  brick  and  iron  which 
modern  ideas  of  progress  have  given  it. 
Within  this  century  about  a  dozen 
American  cities  of  the  fouith  class  have 
been  dropped  down  over  a  large  part  of 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  ', 
and  within  the  same  period  the  river-side 
has  been  covered  from  Putney  to  Wool- 
wich with  some  twenty  miles  of  city  of 
the  iron  and  cotton  country  type. 
Within  twenty  years  the  river  has  been 
crossed  and  the  city  pierced  by  enor- 
mous railroads.  But  all  this  is  not  Lon- 
don. Let  us  think  of  London  as  many 
of  us  can  remember  it — a  veiy-big 
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but  neilher  a  country  covered  with 
bricks  nor  a.  huge  terminus  ;  before 
avenues,  American  hotels,  and  raam- 
raoth  warehouses  were  invented. 

This  London,  I  make  bold  to  say  is 
of  all  cities  north  of  the  Alps  the  most 
tich  in  local  interest.  In  certain  ele- 
ments of  historical  interest  it  surpasses 
indeed,  Rome  itself,  Athens,  Jerusalem, 
Venice,  or  Parts.  There  is  no  single 
spot  in  London  so  memorable  as  the 
Forum  and  the  Acropolis  or  the  Mount 
of  Olives ;  none  so  romaniic  as  the 
Piazza  of  San  Marco  ;  and  Paris  has  a 
history  almost  more  fascinating  than 
London.  But  (he  historic  buildings  of 
Paris  have  suffered  even  more  than 
those  of  London  from  destruction  and 
restoration.  Paris  has  no  Tower,  no 
Westminster  Hall,  no  Temple,  and  no 
Guildhall.  The  history  of  Venice  is  at 
most  that  of  somefour  or  five  centuries  ; 
that  of  Jerusalem  is  made  up  of  broken 
fragments  ;  that  of  Athens  is  but  the  his- 
tory of  some  two  centuries.  Nay,  even 
the  majestic  memories  of  Rome  are 
broken  by  vast  gulfs  and  blanks  ;  it  wants 
any  true  continuity,  and  there  is  no 
monumental  continuity  at  all. 

Now  that  which  gives  London  its  su- 
preme claim  as  a  historic  city  is  made 
upof  many  concurrent  qualities.  In  the 
first  place  stands  the  continuity  in  the 
local  history  of  London.  To  put  all  prob- 
abilities and  uncertain  origins  aside, 
there  is  a  definite  record  of  London  as  a 
city  for  1823  years.  During  that  period 
there  is  a  history  (not  more  broken  than 
that  of  England),  and  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  local  and  visible  traces. 
Though  London  was  never  a  Roman 
city  of  the  first  order,  the  general 
scheme  of  Roman  London  can  still  be 
traced  ;  there  is  an  adequate  body  of 
Roman  remains  ;  there  are  Roman 
bricks  in  the  fragments  of  the  city  walls ; 
and  the  White  Tower  stands  on  the 
foundation  of  a  Roman  bastion.  For 
the  thousand  years  which  separate  us 
from  the  days  of  Alfred  the  history  of 
London  is  complete,  and  that  history 
can  be  traced  in  an  almost  continuous 
series  of  local  associations,  and  for  the 
last  eight  centuries  it  exists  in  an  almost 
regular  series  of  monuments  or  frag- 
enis.  Some  few  of  the  cities  of  Europe 
ave   an    even   longer  historic   record. 


Some  few  of  them  have  a  more  perfect 
monumental  record.  But  such  cities  as 
Treves,  Lyons,  Milan, or  York,  obvious- 
ly belong  to  the  second  class  of  cities, 
whateverlheir  antiquarian  interest.  To 
rank  witfc  the  four  or  five  great  historic 
cities  of  the  world  we  must  look  to  mass, 
unbroken  sequence  of  local  association, 
and  dominant  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world  over  a  long  course  of  centuries. 
Marseilles,  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa, 
Rouen,  Cordova  and  Cologne — even 
Athens,  Naples,  Moscow  and  Prague 
fail  before  this  test.  And  of  European 
cities  alone  can  be  counted — in  the  first 
rank  of  great  historic  capitals — Rome, 
Constantinople,  Paris,  and  London. 

Now  T  do  not  hesitate  to  say  [hat  no 
one  of  these  surpasses  London  (I  doubt 
if  any  one  of  them  equals  London)  in 
the  degree  in  which  existing  buildings, 
and  recognized  sites  can  be  identified 
with  histoiy,  literature,  and  the  human 
interest  of  mankind,  in  so  great  a  volume 
and  over  so  vast  an  unbroken  period. 
Even  at  Rome  all  the  greater  remnants 
of  the  ancient -world  belong  to  the  later 
Empire  and  the  age  of  decay.  The 
Colosseum,  the  vastest  of  the  ruins,  tells 
of  no  great  age  or  man,  of  nothing  but 
abomination.  No  great  Roman  that  we 
know  of  can  be  certainly  connected 
with  the  arch  of  Conslanline,  or  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  or  the  walls  of  Aure- 
lian.  The  very  site  of  the  Capitol,  the 
plan  of  the  forum  are  disputed.  There 
is  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  city  of  Corio- 
lanus,  of  Scipio,  and  of  Julius  ;  hardly 
any  trace  of  the  medieval  church  ;  little 
anywhere  but  the  monuments  of  pride, 
rapacity,  tyranny,  and  luxury.  The 
same  is  true  of  Constantinople  in  a  far 
greater  degree — of  almost  all  the  historic 
cities  of  the  world.  This  want  of  con- 
tinuity is  pre-eminently  true  of  Paris. 
What  we  see  there  today,  the  spots  that 
we  can  verify  precisely,  are  not  those  of 
their  greatest  memories,  are  not  exactly 
identified  with  great  men,  and  do  not 
form  one  immense  continuous  series. 
Even  Paris  has  not  played,  until  within 
three  or  four  centuries,  that  dominant 
part  in  French  history,  which  London 
has  played  in  the  history  of  England  for 
six  or  seven  centuries,  Paris  has  far 
fewer  records  of  the  feudal  ages  than 
London  ;    and   it  is  hopelessly   Hauss- 
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manniztd.  Nor  is  old  Paris  idenlified 
as  old  London  is  wiih  so  great  a  mass 
of  poetic  associations. 

London  has  been,  since  the  Conquest, 
the  real  centre  of  government,  of  the 
thought,  (he  growth,  the  culture  and  the 
life  of  the  nation.  No  other  city  in 
Europe  has  kept  that  prerogative  un- 
broken for  eight  centuries  until  our  own 
day.  At  ihe  very  utmost,  Paris  has 
possessed  it  for  not  more  than  four 
centuries,  and  in  an  incomplete  manner 
for  at  least  half  of  these  four.  The 
capitals  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Spain  are  merely  the  artificial  work  of 
recent  ages,  and  Ihe  capitals  of  Italy 
and  Greece  are  mere  antiquarian  revi- 
vals. England  was  centralized  eariier 
than  any  other  European  nation  ;  and 
thus  the  congeries  of  towns  thai  we  now 
call  London,  has  formed,  from  the  eariy 
days  of  our  monarchy,  the  essential  seat 
of  government,  the  military  headquar- 
ters, the  permanent  home  of  the  law, 
the  connecting  link  between  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
Hence  it  has  come  about  that  the  life  of 
England  has  been  concentrated  on  (he 
banksof  the  Thames  more  completely  and 
for  a  longer  period,  than  the  life  of  any 
great  nation  has  bsen  concentrated  in 
any  single  modern  city.  When  we  add 
to  that  fact  the  happy  circumstance  that 
at  least  down  to  the  memory  of  living 
men,  London  retained  a  more  complete 
series  of  public  monuments,  a  more 
varied  set  of  local  associations,  more 
noble  buildings  bound  up  with  the 
memory  of  more  great  events  and  more 
great  men  than  any  single  city  in 
Europe  (except  perhaps  Rome  itself),  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  London  is 
a  city  unsurpassed  in  historic  interest. 

The  true  historic  spirit  I  hold,  looks 
on  the  history,  at  least  of  Europe,  as  a 
living  whole,  and  as  a  comiilete  organic 
life.  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  (o  pick 
and  choose  epochs  as  supreme,  to  back 
races  as  favorites,  to  find  intense  beauty 
here  and  utter  abomination  there.  But 
the  real  historic  interest  lies  in  the  suc- 
cession of  all  the  ages,  in  the  variety, 
the  mass,  the  human  vitality  of  the  rec- 
ord. Now  the  peculiar  glory  of  Lon- 
don is  to  possess  this  local  monumen- 
tal record  in  a  more  complete  and  con- 
tinuous  way  than  any  city   perhaps  in 


Europe.  We  can  trace  it  when  the  Fort 
of  the  Lake,  the  original  Llyn-din,  was 
one  of  two  or  three  knolls  rising  out  of 
fens,  salt  estuaries  and  tidal  swamps. 
We  can  make  out  the  plan  of  the  Roman 
city  ;  we  have  still  the  Roman  milestone, 
fragments  of  Roman  walls  and  of  Roman 
houses,  and  Ihe  line  of  Roman  streets. 
From  thence  to  the  Conquest  we  can 
identify  the  sites  of  u  series  of  buildings 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  have  scores 
of  local  names  which  remain  to  this  day. 
From  the  eleventh  century  downward 
we  have  a  continuous  series  of  remains 
in  the  foundations  of  the  Abbey,  in  the 
White  Tower,  in  the  Temple  Church, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Saviour's,  and 
the  other  city  churches  :  and  so  all 
through  the  Feudal  period  we  have  some 
record  in  the  Tower,  the-  Guildhall,  the 
magnificent  group  of  buildings'  at  West- 
minster, the  remnants  of  the  Savoy, 
Crosby  Hall,  and  Lambeth  Palace.  Of 
the  Tudor  and  Jacobean  age,  we  have 
seen  the  tower  gateways  of  St.  James's, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  St.  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  the  Middle  Temple  Hall, 
the  banqueting  hall  at  Whitehall,  Hol- 
land House,  many  of  the  halls  of  city 
companies  and  of  lawyers,  old  North- 
umberland House,  Fulham  Palace,  and 
many  a  house  and  tavern  frequented  by 
the  poets,  wits,  and  statesmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Thence,  from  the 
fire  downward,  the  record  is  complete 
and.  ample,  with  St.  Paul's  and  the 
other  churches  of  Wren,  Temple  Bar 
and  the  Monument,  and  scores  of  houses 
and  buildings  which  are  identilied  with 
the  literature,  the  statesmanship,  and 
the  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
from  Newton  and  Dryden  down  to 
Byron  and  Lamb. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  world  (not 
Rome  or  Athens  itself)  which  has  been 
inbabiied,  and  loved,  and  celebrated  by 
so  glorious  a  roll  of  poets  extending 
over  so  long  a  period.  Through  all  the 
five  centuries  from  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Longland  to  our  own  time  a  succes- 
sion of  poets  and  thinkers  have  lived  in 
London,  have  spoken  of  its  aspect,  and 
can  be  traced  to  this  day  in  their  homes 
and  haunts.  We  can  follow  Chaucer, 
and  Piers  Ploughman,  and  Froibsart, 
and  Caxton,  More,  and  Bacon,  Shake- 
speare, Ben  Jonson  and  Milton,  Raleigh 
and     Cromwell,     Pope    and-  ^Drydeni 
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Newton  and  Wren,  Addison,  Swift, 
Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  Chatham  and 
Burke  ;  we  can  look  on  the  houses  they 
dwelt  in,  on  Ihe  scenes  they  frequented, 
see  what  they  saw,  and  stand  where  they 
trod.  The  London  of  Shakespeare  alone 
would  fill  a  volume  with  the  history  of 
Ihe  localities  where  he  can  be  traced, 
the  buildings  which  he  describes,  and 
the  local  color  which  warms  so  many  of 
his  dramas.  If  we  gather  up  in  memory 
all  Ihe  scenes  that  he  paints  in  the 
Tower,  in  the  city,  on  the  river,  In  the 
Abbey  or  Ihe  Abbot's  House,  in  the  Jeru- 
salem room,  in  the  Temple  gardens,  in 
Crosby  Hall,  in  Guildhall,  and  remem- 
ber that  Twelfth  Night  was  performed  in 
the  Middle  Temple  Hall  as  we  have  it, 
we  shall  get  some  notion  of  the-  stamp 
which  the  genius  of  the  greatest  of  poets 
has  set  upon  the  stones  of  the  greatest 
of  cities. 

Next  to  Shakespeare  himself  comes 
Milton,  a  more  thorough  Londoner,  and 
whose  many  homes,  birthplace,  and 
burial-place,  we  haveor lately  had.  So, 
too,  Dryden,  Pope,  Handel,  Addison, 
Swift,  Fielding.  Richardson,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Burke,  Garrick,  Hogaith, 
Reynolds,  Turner,  Byron,  Lamb, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  De  Quincey 
— strike  out  of  our  literature,  our  his- 
tory, our  law,  our  art,  all  that  is  locally 
associated  with  definite  spots  of  Lon- 
don, London  sights,  London  life,  and 
London  monuments,  and  the  gap  would 
be  huge. 

The  features  of  London  are  them- 
selves so  vast,  their  local  history  is  so 
rich,  that  they  each  have  a  history  of 
their  own.  No  city  in  Europe  pos- 
sesses a  liver  like  the  Thames  with  its 
leagues  of  historic  buildings  along  its 
course,  its  mighty  ports,  and  bridges, 
and  docks  ;  nor  have  the  Rhine,  or  Ihe 
Tiber,  a  closer  association  with  poetry, 
literature  and  ait.  Our  history  and  our 
literature  abound  with  memories  of  the 
river.  Nor  has  any  city  of  Europe  so 
great  an  array  of  parks  associated  as 
much  with  poetry,  literature,  and  art, 
each  with  a  long  history,  and  endless 
traditions  of  its  own.  The  parks  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  or  New 
York  aie  modern  pleasure  grounds  of 
yesterday,  without  the  secular  avenues, 
the  ancient  names,  and  the  famous  sites 
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In  influence  upon  art,  no  one  would 
compare  the  Seine  with  the  Thames,  or  in 
immemorial  charm  contrast  Longchamps 
with  Kensington  Gardens.  In  no  capi- 
tal in  the  world  can  we  find  a  fortress 
such  as  the  Tower,  so  ancient,  so  vast, 
so  rich  in  centuries  of  historic  memories, 
and  so  closely  allied  with  splendid  poet- 
ry. No  other  city  possesses  two  such 
cathedrals  as  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's, 
each  in  the  front  rank  of  their  respective 
forms  of  art,  and  both  consecrated  by 
an  immense  army  of  buried  worthies 
and  historic  scenes. 

How  cotnes  it  that  our  city  which  has, 
in  five  or  six  of  the  elements  of  a  great 
historic  capital,  qualities  so  supreme  : 
which  possesses  the  most  venerable 
cathedral,  the  most  historic  cattle,  the 
most  famous  hall  which  still  remains 
upon  the  earth  ;  which  has  most  noble 
remnants  of  all  forms  of  Gothic  art, 
both  civil  and  religious,  of  all  forms  of 
Tudor  art,  of  the  classical  Renaissance, 
and  of  the  modem  rococo  art  ;  a  city 
whose  monuments  and  localities  are  en- 
shrined in  ten  thousand  pages  of  our 
literature  ;  where  we  can  even  yet  trace 
the  footsteps  of  the  larger  half  of  all  our 
famous  men  ;  a  city  where  in  a  summer's 
day  you  may  pass  across  the  record  of 
eighteen  centuries  in  stone,  or  in  name 
or  in  plan — how  comes  it  that  this  city 
which  has  been  the  itage  for  so  large  a 
part  of  English  history,  and  the  delight 
of  so  glorious  a  roll  of  English  genius — 
is  to  some  of  us  a  place  of  weariness 
and  gloom  ? 

It  is  only,  I  think,  within  this  nine- 
teenth century  that  London  has  ceased 
to  be  loved  and  honored.  As  I  walk 
about  its  streets,  and  try  to  forget  the 
monotonous  range  of  stucco  palaces 
and  dismal  streets  we  see,  and  recall  the 
look  of  it  when  silver  Thames  flowed 
between  gatdens,  towers,  and  spires,  the 
music  of  a  hundred  lines  is  wont  to  ring 
in  my  ears,  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  pil- 
grims setting  forth  from  the  "  Tabard  '' 
in  Souihwark,  or  with  Shakespeare 
"  Sland  in  Temple  Gardens  and  t>eho1d. 
London  herstflf  on  ber   proud   sircam  afloat,*' 

and  walk  about  with  old  Stow,  or  visit 
the  tombs  with  Sir  Roger,  or  so  mnsiog 
I  go  and  see  Goldie's  grave,  and  John- 
son's house  in  Gough  Square,  and  the 
fountain  in  the  Temple,  dear  to  Lamb, 
to  Dickens,  and  to  Thackeray^^  ■ 
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London  within  this  century  has  giovn 
to  be  four  limes  what  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  ;  and  perhaps  it  is , 
this  portentous  bulk  which  prevenis  us 
from  seeing,  or  knowing,  London  at  all. 
We  cannot  be  persuaded  that  our  city 
still  possesses  works  of  incomparable 
beauty  and  historic  interest,  and  that  the 
mass  and  sequence  of  (hem,  and  their 
literary  associations  have  hardly  any 
equal  in  the  world.  We  undervalue  our 
city  when  we  talk  so  continually  of  its 
smoke,  its  horrors,  and  its  ugliness. 
Histoiic  interest  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  artistic  beauty  ;  and  picturesque  ele- 
ments may  still  manage  lo  survive  in  a 
wilderness  of  grimy  brick.  London  is 
not  one,  hut  fen  or  twelve  great  cities  ; 
it  is  the  only  ciiy  in  the  world,  which  is 
at  once  the  centre  of  a  vast  empire,  ihe 
port  of  ihe  commence  of  the  worlfl,  the 
seat  of  the  finance  of  the  world,  the 
home  of  the  oldest  monarchy,  of  the  old- 
est parliament,  and  some  of  the  ordest 
foundations,  religious,  legal,  and  munic- 
ipal lo  be  found  in  Europe,  Though 
it  has  no  palaces  to  compare  with  those 
of  Paris,  it  has  fragments  of  palaces 
even  older,  and  parks  which  have  even 
more  beauty,  and  as  much  historic  in- 
terest as  palaces.  As  the  Thames  is  a 
commercial  port  which  has  no  rival  but 
the  Mersey,  as  London  is  a  larger  man- 
ufacturing centre  than  Birmingham  or 
Leeds,  as  the  historic  buildings  of  Lon- 
don are  in  foundation,  at  least,  older 
than  those  of  Florence,  Venice,  or  Pisa, 
as  its  parks  exceed  in  varied  beauty  any 
other  open  spaces  in  Europe,  London 
has  over  and  above  its  huge  and  melan- 
choly bulk,  at  least  four  elements,  each 
one  of  which  would  make  a  city  of  the 
first  class. 

There  are  in  London  three  great  build- 
ings, or  groups  of  buildings,  which,  in 
their  combination  of  artistic  and  historic 
interest,  are  absolutely  without  a  rival 
in  Europe.  These,  of  course,  are  the 
Tower,  the  Abbey  and  its  surroundings, 
and  Westminster  Mall,  and  other  rem- 
nants of  the  Old  Palace.  If  to  these  we 
were  to  add  two  other  buildings  of  a  very 
different  kind,  I  mean  Ihe  Temple  and 
Holland  House,  we  have  those  build- 
ings, of  all  others  it  may  be.  in  Europe 
of  a  private,  and  not  a  public,  kind, 
where  rare  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  an  immense  record  of  as- 


sociation with  literature  and  with   his- 
tory. 

Each  of  the  three  great  monuments 
is  of  its  kind  among  the  noblest  in  the 
world  ;  each  of  them  has  been  for  cen- 
turies an  organ  of  our  national  life. 
That  life  has  never  been  interrupted  in 
any  of  them.  They  still  survive  in  alt 
their  essential  character.  They  still 
belong  to  the  dynasty  which  built  them, 
and  they  still  serve  the  uses  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed.  They 
are  all  associated  with  our  history  and 
our  literature  as  hardly  any  buildings 
now  extant  arc.  In  their  combination 
in  the  continuity  of  their  record,  and  in 
their  own  separate  interest,  they  give 
London  a  characler  which  np  living  city 
in  the  world  retains. 

Of  the  three  buildings,  the  Tower  is 
the  oldest,  and,  in  some  ways,  the  most 
unique.  It  shares  with  the  castles  of 
Windsor,  Avignon,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
and  the  Kremlin  the  rare  peculiarity  of 
being  a  mediieval  fortress  of  the  first 
class  which  has  not  become  a  ruin  or  a 
fragment.  But  the  Tower  in  its  central 
part  is  far  older  than  them  all.  Th^ 
races  which  built  the  Kremlin  and  the 
minarets  on  the  Bosphorus  were  wander-  ■ 
ing  robbers  and  herdsmen  when  the 
White  Tower  was  the  home  of  the  most 
powerful  kings  in  Europe.  And  as  lo  the 
Vatican,  the  Escurial,  and  the  Louvre, 
much  in  the  stirring  tale  of  the  Tower 
was  ancient  history  before  the  founda- 
tions of  these  palaces  were  laid.  The 
White  Tower  has  an  authentic  history 
of  more  than  tioo  years,  and  there  is 
every  reason  lo  believe  that  beneath  and 
around  it  are  slili  remains  of  the  Roman 
fortification  of  Londinlum.  liut  for  the 
eight  centuries  of  its  certain  history,  the 
White  Tower  has  guarded  the  symbols 
of  our  national  power.  The  descendant 
of  the  Conqueror  still  holds  it  for  the 
same  uses.  When  the  White  Tower 
first  rose  over  the  Thames,  the  nations 
we  now  call  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Russia  did  not  exist  as 
nations  at  all.  And  now,  when  the 
Bastille  of  Paris  has  disappeared  for 
almost  a  century,  and  Ihe  republirs 
which  built  the  palaces  of  Florence,  and 
Venice,  and  Ghent,  and  Bruges  have 
been  extinct  for  centuries,  the  Tower  of 
the  Normans  has  continued  after  them 
as  long  as  it  existed  before  tbtm. 
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neither  a  rum,  nor  a  museum,  nor  a  site. 
It  is  slill  in  the  nineteenth  century  what 
it  was  in  the  eleventh — the  central  for- 
tress of  the  kingdom  which  the  Normans 
founded  ;  it  slill  guards  the  crown  of 
Alfred,  the  Confessor,  the  Conqueror: 
it  is  slill  a  martial  camp,  and  guard  to 
this  day  is  changed  day  and  night  in  the 
name  of  the  descendant  of  King  VVil- 
helm.  And  its  towers  recall  more  pas- 
sages in  the  history  and  the  poetry  of  our 
nation  than  perhaps  any  other  building 
in  the  world  records  those  of  any  other 
nation. 

It  may  be  that  the  Tower  is  modern- 
ized to  the  eye  by  wanton  and  stupid 
restoration.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
magnificence  and  pictorial  charm  it  can- 
not compare  with  Carcassonne,  Loches, 
the  Kremlin,  or  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
But  the  old  stones  in  the  Tower  behind 
the  wretched  rubble  facing,  and  the  old 
bloodstained  mould  beneath  the  en- 
caustic tiles  of  St.  Peter's  are  just  as 
real  as  ever.  The  Tower  is  only  mod- 
ernized skin-deep ;  and  in  some  ways 
it  is  far  more  truly  interesting  to  the 
historic  eye,  because  it  is  not  a  mere 
picturesque  ruin,  a  long-abandoned  pile. 
Its  very  modern  air,  is,  in  one  sense,  its 
surprising  feature.  It  looks  almost  a 
recent  work,  because  it  has  never  ceased 
lo  be  used  for  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  It  may  be  doubted  if,  any 
civil  building  in  the  world  has  so  long  a 
continuous  history.  There  are  tombs 
and  churches  of  twice  its  age  ;  there  are 
ruined  castles  and  walls  of  far  greater 
antiquity.  Piiests  say  mass  in  the  baths 
oE  Diocletian  ;  the  lomb  of  Hadrian  is 
converted  into  a  fortress  ;  the  square 
temple  of  Nemausus  is  a  picture-gal- 
lery ;  and  bulls  are  baited  m  the  am- 
phitheatre of  Aries,  But  the  Tower  is 
the  only  civil  edifice  remaining  in  the 
world  which  has  stood  for  eight  cen- 
turies serving  the  same  dynasty  and  the 
same  national  life,  in  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  service  ;  and  in  those  eight 
centuries  it  has  known  no  peiiod  of  deg- 
radation or  decay,  but  rather  has  wit- 
nessed a  splendid  series  of  great  men 
and  memorable  deeds. 

The  Tower  is  by  no  means  the  mere 
collection  of  armories,  dungeons,  and 
torture-chambers  that  the  casual  sight- 
seer thinks  it.  Its  true  historical  char- 
acter is  that  of  seat  of  our  early  govern- 


ment, residence  of  the  kings,  and  head- 
quartersof  iheirforces.  It  ispalace,  fort- 
ress, council-hall,  and  treasure-house, 
quite  as  much  as  prison.  Indeed  it  is 
only  a  prison  because  it  is  a  strong 
place,  for  five  centuries,  from  the  days 
of  the  first  Normans  to  that  of  the  last 
Tudor,  it  was  from  time  to  lime  the 
official  residence  of  our  kings,  and  hence 
the  scene  of  much  of  our  political  his- 
tory. Plan  tagenets  and  Tudors  have  all 
inhabited  it  ;  for  nearly  three  centuries 
our  kings  started  from  it  on  their  coro- 
nation ceremony.  Two  kings,  four 
queens,  and  many  princes  and  princesses 
died  there.  Many  have  been  bom 
ihere,  and  two,  as  we  know,  were  buried 
in  its  walls.  Its  two  churches,  the  Nor- 
man St.  John's,  and  the  late  pointed 
St.  Peter's,  are  both  among  the  most 
historic  and  touching  of  the  monuments 
which  the  Middle  Ages  have  left  us. 
There  is  hardly  any  other  building  in 
Europe,  and  certainly  none  in  England, 
of  which  it  can  be  certainly  said,  as  it 
can  ofr  St.  John's  Church  in  the  White 
Tower,  that  it  stands  to-day  (but  for 
some  wanton  and  foolish  scraping)  much 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  Norman  and 
Angevin  kings,  when  there  were  gathered 
in  it  the  men  who  first  fashioned  the 
map  of  Europe.  Of  St.  Peter'son-lhc- 
Green  it  may  be  said  that  the  Abbey 
itself  has  no  such  pathos.  Beneath  that 
floor  and  beside  those  walls,  which 
ecclesiologic  childishness  has  pranked 
out  with  trumpery  restorations,  there 
moulder  the  headless  bones  of  men  and 
women  whose  passion,  pride,  crimes,  or 
sufferings  fill  the  annals  and  poetry  of 
our  race. 

In  this  matter  there  is  surely  one 
protest  to  make,  one  aplteal  to  urge. 
The  Tower  is  beyond  all  question  the 
most  historic  feudal  relic  now  extant  in 
Europe.  It  contains  almost  the  only 
chambers  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  to 
which  we  can  assign  any  definite  history, 
and  point  as  the  actual  dwelling-place 
of  historical  persons.  ,  Some  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  and  the  prisons  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Raleigh,  and  More,  and 
Lady  Jane  Orey,  are  practically  closed 
to  the  public.  The  fact  that  the  Tower 
slill  contains  a  considerable  population 
and  some  scores  of  families  is  a  great 
danger  to  its  safety,  degrades  and  vul- 
garizes it,  and  excludes  the  pablie  ffOPf ,. 
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the  use  of  it.     The  Tower  should  be  the    Caoipo    Santo   of   Pisa,    and   the 

entirely  cleared  of  all  inhabitants  except  Duoraoof  Florence  or  of  Venice  are  not 

the  necessary  force  of  soldiers,  and  (he  national  at  all,  but  provincial  ;  and  the 

warders    in    their   old    Tudor   uniform.  Cathedral    of  Cologne  is   an    academic 

The  place  should  be  protected  against  pioduct  of  German  Geist  and  Teutonic 

fire  as  carefully  as  the  Record  Office  or  Kunst.      But    the    Abbey   is  a  building 

the  British  Museum  ;  mere  rubbish  and  which  has  an  inimitable  power  over  the 

modern    carpentry    should   be  cleared  imaginations  and  the  sympathies   of  a 

away,  and  the  old  stones  left  bare  with-  great  race. 

out  Brummagem  "  restorations."  The  Abbey  is  so  vast  a  pile,  and  its 
In  the  Abbey,  Englishmen  have  a  associations  are  so  far-reaching  that  like 
building  which  has  become  to  them  the  London  itself  we  fail  to  grasp  its  dignity 
typical  shrine  of  their  history  and  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  one  building,  but 
national  glory,  which  tires  the  imagina-  a  great  assemblage  of  buildings,  each 
tion  and  makes  their  heart  throb,  as  no  one  of  which  has  a  story  that  would  put 
extant  building  in  Europe  affects  any-  it  in  the  front  of  the  secular  monuments 
other  people.  To  some  degree  the  of  Europe.  With  its  history  that 
Kremlin  exerts  the  same  spelt  over  the  reaches  back  for  eleven  centuries,  and 
Russian  ;  but  the  genius  iaci  is  less  con-  with  remains  still  visible  which  go  back 
centrated,  it  is  incomparably  lower  and  to  the  Confessor,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
coarser  in  its  power,  and  has  a  far  less  foundations  in  England,  and  one  of  (he 
ancient  d.nd  splendid  record.  France  most  perfect  remnants  of  pure  mediieval 
has  no  such  monumental  centre  of  ils  work.  Since  the  walls  that  we  see  rest 
national  memory  ;  nor  has  Italy,  nor  in  part  on  foundations  anterior  to  the 
Germany,  nor  Spain.  But  the  Abbey  is  Conquest,  and  the  history  of  the  church 
still  to  Englishmen  all  thai  (he  Tern-  has  been  unbroken  since  the  time  of  the 
pie  of  Solomon  was  to  ihe  Hebrew,  and  Confessor,  we  may  properly  speak  of 
the  tomb  of  ihe  Piophet  to  the  Arab,  the  Abbey  as  one  and  the  same  monu- 
and  the  shrines  of  Olympia  to  the  ment.  In  that  sense  no  church  in  the 
Greek,  or  that  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  world  can  show  so  long  a  succession  of 
to  (he  Roman  ;  and  not  to  Englishmen  bJstorical  scenes.  It  is  possible,  l^ut 
only,  but  to  some  sixty  millions  of  Eng-  doubtful,  that  some  other  mediseval 
lis4-speaking  people  in  so  many  parts  of  '  work  has  an  equal  assemblage  of  various 
(his  planet.  To  all  of  them  the  Abbey  groups  of  beauty  ;  but  none  other,  as- 
is  grown  to  be  a  glorilied  Kaaba,  a  suredly,  has  such  inexhaustible  sources 
splendid  and  poetic  Fe(ich  in  stone,  of  interest  and  pathos.  How  they 
which  seems  to  them  the  emblem  of  our  crowd  on  the  memory  at  once  !  The 
English  spirit,  and  the  resting-place  of  tombs  of  saints  which  have  become 
whatever  England  has  ever  held  most  shrines  and  pilgrimages  ;  the  long  suc- 
venerable.  It  is  no  longer  church,  no  cession  of  ceremonials  of  stale,  corona- 
longer  cemetery — the  tombs  and  the  tions,  marriages,  funerals,  and  national 
throne  of  kings  are  but  part  of  its  pos-  manifes(aiion5  of  joy  and  grief :  the 
session  ;  no  museum  holds  things  so  rows  of  tombs  from  the  majestic  sim- 
precious  ;  no  historical  building  has  so  plioity  of  (hat  of  the  first  great  Edward  ; 
vast  a  record  of  associations.  Its  very  the  helmet  and  saddle  of  Henry;  the 
name  has  passed  into  our  language  as  exquisite  art  of  Henry  Tudor' s,  and 
the  5ynon)m  for  national  honor.  St.  the  desecrated  vault  where  Cromwell 
Denis  is  to-day  a  whiled  sepulchre,  lay ;  (he  historic  throne,  and  the  tegen-  ^ 
where  spruce  revivalism  is  sliU  scraping  dary  stone  — 

and  bedecking  in  loathsome  gaudiness  "  The  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the 
the  empty  and  ruined  tombs.  Rheims,  fo'l 
too,  once  even  more  beautiful  than  the  "^^  England's  chair.' 
Abbey,  is  being  scraped  and  (rimmed  "  The  monumental  sword  that  con- 
like an  American  corpse  prepared  by  the  qiier'd  France,"  the  shield  of  state,  the 
embalmers  for  the  undertaker's  show,  banners  and  helmets  over  the  tombs, 
Ils  historical  memories  have  little  power  the  quaint  history  of  the  Order  of  the 
over  modern  Frenchmen.  The  magic  Bath  with  its  five  cenluries  of  fantastic 
^nd  the  mystery  have  left  Notre  Dame  ;  medisevalism,    the    rare   andr  suKgestjyp  ^ 
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paintings  on  the  walls,  the  vast  city  of 
tombs  and  monuments — philosophers, 
artists,  statesmen,  soldiers — the  scenes 
of  Shakespeare  which  every  comer  of  it 
recalls,  the  memorable  passages  in  his- 
tory, the  exquisite  prattle  of  Sit  Roger, 
the  talk  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  the 
wit  of  Pope,  the  verses  of  Wordsworth 
and  Scott,  the  prose  of  Iriing  and  T.atnb 
— the  echo  of  a  thousand  pages  in  our 
literature  and  our  history — all  these 
make  up  a  charm  which  in  mass  and  in 
beauty  invest  no  other  building  in  the 
world. 

I  am  not  myself  very  greatly  interested 
in  public  ceremonials,  as  such,  be  they 
royal  coronations  or  the  burial  of  celeb- 
rities, and  I  leave  it  to  heralds  and 
courtiers  and  newsmen  to  gloat  over 
these  things  as  they  please.  Nor  do  I 
care  overmuch  about  mediaeval  saints. 
But  the  historic  spirit  cannot  forget  that 
the  annals  of  ihe  Abbey  have  a  very 
different  significance.  In  these  various 
occasions  of  public  ceremonial  there 
took  part,  we  may  remember,  all  the 
men  recorded  in  our  history — Ihe  states- 
men, the  soldiers,  (he  lawyers,  the 
poets,  the  men  of  every  department  of 
greatness.  All  of  these  from  time  to 
lime  for  eight  centuries  have  been 
gathered  in  that  building  to  open  or 
to  close  a  new  reign  or  a  new  dynasty, 
to  celebrate  some  national  festival,  to 
bury  some  national  hero,  to  muse  upon 
the  relics  of  the  past,  to  weep  over  the 
body  of  some  inimitable  genius  as  the 
thrice-sacred  dust  was  piled  upon  the 
dust  of  him  they  had  loved.  Yes!  there 
is  no  building  in  the  woild  where  hu- 
man sympathy-  has  poured  forth  in  such 
torrents,  in  ways  so  great  and  various, 
and  over  so  vast  an  epoch  of  time. 

The  Abbey,  as  I  say,  is  not  one 
building,  but  an  assemblage  of  build- 
ings ;  and  each  one  has  a  history  of 
itself.  The  remnants  of  the  old  Bene- 
.  did  ine  Abbey  are  in  themselves  extraor- 
dinarily beautiful,  and  charged  with 
memories  and  associations.  The  con- 
ventual edifices  still  left  in  Europe  un- 
destroyed  and  undesecrated  are  not  so 
many  but  what  these  stand  in  the  front 
rank.  The  Cloisters,  the  Abbot's 
House,  and  the  Refectory,  the  Muni- 
ment Room,  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  the 
Jewel  House,  the  room  calbd  Jerusalem, 
the  remnants  of  the  other  abbey  build- 
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ings,  and  above  all  the  Chapter  House, 
are  so  rich  in  associations  with  our  his- 
tory, our  poetry,  and  our  literature, 
that  if  they  existed  alone  in  any  foreign 
city,  we  should  make  special  journeys 
to  see  them.  What  a  history  in  the  five 
centuries  of  "Jerusalem"  alone,  which 
is  perhaps'the  most  venerable  private 
chamber  now  extant  in  Europe.  But  of 
all  these  relics  of  the  past  surely  the 
Chapter  House  is  supreme.  Built  630 
years  ago  in  the  zenith  of  the  pointed 
style,  it  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  ex- 
amples of  its  class.  Here  six  centuries 
ago,  from  the  day  the  House  of  Com- 
mons existed  as  a  separate  chamber,  it 
met  and  continued  for  the  most  part  to 
meet  for  nearly  three  centuries  till  the 
death  of  Henry  Viil.  Here  was 
matured  the  infant  strength  of  the  Par- 
liament which  now  rules  300,000,000  of 
souls,  and  which  has  served  as  the  un- 
doubted model  of  all  ihe  Parliaments  of 
Europe,  America,  and  -Australia,  This 
house  is  in  fact  the  germ  and  origiD  of 
all  that  is  known  as  the  "  House"  where 
the  English  tongue  is  heard  ;  it  is  the  true 
cradle  of  the  mother  of  Parliaments  where 
that  mother  was  nursed  into  childhood. 
For  two  centuries  and  a  half  it  has  been 
the  school  of  English  statesmen,  and  has 
witnessed  some  memorable  struggles  of 
our  feudal  history,  I  never  enter  it  Int 
I  think  what  weVe  the  feelings  of  a 
Roman  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
who,  standing  on  the  hill  of  Romulus, 
looked  down  on  the  Rostra  beneath,  and 
thought  of  the  days  when  Licinius  and 
Valerius,  Virginias  and  Camillus  ad- 
dressed a  few  hundreds  of  herdsmen 
and  farmers,  and  Rome  was  but  a  hill 
fort  by  the  Tiber,  and  the  Republic  was 
but  one  of  the  tribes  of  Italy- 
It  with  this  Chapter  House  by  the 
Abbey  we  lake  in  with  our  mind's  eye 
the  remnant  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
close  by,  and  are  willing  to  think  of 
that  exquisite  fragment  as  standing  for 
the  chapel  itself,  we  gel,  in  the  two  lo' 
gether,  the  seat  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  nearly  five  centuries  and  a  half, 
from  Edward  1,  to  our  own  memory.  I 
doubt  if  any  buildings  still  extant  convey 
to  any  people  in  the  world  so  great  a 
suggestion  of  the  course  of  their  whole 
political  history.  And  of  the  crimes 
which  architecture  has  wrought  on  his- 
tory, the  most  unpardonabltti  "I  thinki 
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was  done  when  the  monotonous  heap  of  scenes  the  Hall  has  witnessed,  the  great 

bad  masonry  which  they  call   the  New  judges  who  have  sat  there  and  built  up 

Palace  of  Westminster  disguised  West-  the  slaw   growth   of    English   law,    un- 

minster  Hall,  decked  out  St.  Stephen's  rivalled  in  the  modern  world,  the  illus- 

crypl  like  a  toy  Bambino  in  a  Jesuit  trious    lawyers   who  have  argued,    the 

church,  and  swept  away  the  burnt  ruins  memorable  decisions  that  it  has  heard, 

of    the    Planlagenet    Palace — lo    make  it  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  historic  hall 

Tudor  corridors  and  symmetrica]  gal-  in  the  world. 

leries  for  the  comfort  of  my  lords  and  We,  then,  who  hare  in  these  three  in- 
honorable  members.  comparable  relics  the  mast  historic  css- 
Ot  the  Hall  of  Westminster,  the  third  tie,  the  most  venerable  church  and 
of  the  matchless  remnants  of  Old  Lon-  burial  place,  the  most  memorable  hall  of 
don,  1  can  hardly  bear  to  speak,  justice  now  extant  on  the  earth,  are 
Though  it  is  not,  as  we  see  it,  the  hall  of  even  thereby  ciliEcns  of  no  mean  city. 
Rufus,  still  it  stands  upon  and  repre-  Neither  the  pall  of  smoke,  nor  the  defile- 
senis  the  hall  of  Rufus,  and  is  thus  in  a  ment  of  our  noble  river,  nor  the  neary 
sense  as  ancient  almost  as  the  Tower  or  wilderness  of  btick  and  plaster,  nor  the 
the  Abbey.  But  call  it  what  it  is,  the  hideous  abominations  of  shed,  viaduct, 
Hall  of  Richard  n.,  what  a  history  lies  andcaravanseraiwhichthesteamdevilhas 
wrapt  in  those  five  hundred  years,  brought  with  him — nothing  but  our  own 
It  st;inds  still,  to  ray  eyes,  the  grandest  folly  can  destroy  the  historic  grandeur 
hall  of  its  class  in  Europe.  Let  us  for-  of  London.  Nor  is  it  wholly  in  memory 
get  the  silly  statues,  and  the  strange  that  its  glories  live.  There  is  si  ill  some- 
transformation  of  it,  and  the  carpen-  thing  for  the  eye.  As  I  watch  some 
ler's  Gothic  restorations,  and  be  insen-  autumn  sunset  through  the  groves  of 
sible  to  everything  but  its  mass,  its  dig-  Kensington  that  the  great  William  of 
nity,  its  glorious  roof,  and  ils  inexhaust-  Orange  so  loved,  or  across  the  reaches 
ible  memories.  Centuries  of  court  pag-  of  Chelsea  that  Turner  so  jovcd  ;  as  I 
eants  and  state  trials,  speeches,  and  judg-  waich  the  Pool  from  the  Tower  terrace, 
ments  of  famous  men,  scenes  and  sayings  and  the  ducks  and  the  children  at  play  in 
which  are  embedded  in  our  literature;  let  the  park  of  Charles  ;  as  I  prowl  about 
us  think  of  the  tragedies,  the  agonies,  the  the  remnants  of  the  cHd  Gothic  churches 
crimes,  the  passions,  the  terrific  crises  in  the  city  which  the  Fire  has  spared, 
in  our  history  ;  of  what  glorious  words,  and  which  the  blighting  hand  of  the  im- 
what  gatherings  of  learning,  wit,  beauty,  prover  has  forgot  to  destroy  ;  as  I  sit  by 
ambition,  and  despair  have  the  old  the  fountain  in  the  Temple,  or  listen  to 
walls  witnessed  from  Oldcastle  to  War-  the  rooks  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  as  I  grub 
Ten  Hastings,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  up  some  quaint  old  fragment  of  a  street. 
Protector  Somerset,  Strafford  and  or  a  tavern,  or  a  house,  or  a  shop,  or 
Charles,  the  Seven  Bishops  and  the  tomb,  or  buiial-ground,  which  has  still 
great  Proconsul.  Of  all  trials  in  our  survived  in  the  deluge  ;  as  I  stray 
history,  these  two  of  Charles  and  of  through  the  multitudinous  windings  of 
Hastings  have  perhaps  most  exerted  the  the  city,  and  out  of  the  old  names  rebuild 
historic  imagination,  by  the  intense  again  as  in  a  vision  the  city  of  the 
passion  with  which  they  aroused  the  in-  Romans,  and  of  Alfred,  and  of  the  Con- 
leresi  of  the  nation,  by  their  concentra-  queror,  of  the  Fiu-Aylwins,  and  the 
tion  of  historic  characters  round  one  Bukerels,  and  the  Pouitenejs,  the 
great  issue,  by  the  dignity  and  world-  Whiltingtons,  the  WalwoUhs,  and  the 
wide  importance  of  the  proceedings,  and  Greshams  ;  as  I  see  the  golden  cross  of 
by  the  place  that  they  hold  in  our  national  Wren  rising  out  of  a  while  October  fog 
literature.  I  ask  myself  sometimes  into  the  sunlit  blue,  I  say  that  there  is  jet 
which  I  would  rather  have  beheld,  the  something  left  for  the  eye  as  well  as  so 
faultless  dignity  of  Charles  in  presence  much  for  the  memory.  And  what  a 
of  the  mighty  Cromwell,  or  the  molten  pang  does  it  give  us  to  think  that  it  is 
passion  of  Burke  in  the  assembly  of  all  doomed.  Bit  by  bit  the  old  London 
that  was  famous  in  the  nation,  and  I  sinks  before  our  eyes  into  the  gulf  of 
find  it  impossible  to  decide.  And  when  modern  improvement,  or  the  monkey- 
we  add  to  these  memories  all  the  other  like  tricks  of  the  restorer,  (j^t)F^[c 
Nkw  S1UKS.-V0L.  XXXIX.,  No.  6  5a  O 
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have  lived  to  see  the  remnants  of  St.  think  that  the  stones  which  eight  cen- 

Stephen's  carted  away,  and  a  mammoth  turies  of  national  history  have  raised, 

caravanserai  take  the  place  of  Norihum-  that  the  roofs  which  have  rung  with  the 

beiland  House,   the  last  link  nf  modern  inirih  of  Shakespeare  and  the  organ  of 

Charing  Cross  wilh   the  Chaiing  Cross  Milton,  on  which  such  beauty  has  been 

before    the    Commonwealth  ;   we    who  lavished,  and  where  so  much  genius  has 

have  seen   the  tavern   dear  to  Shake-  been  reared,  are  to  be  swept  away  in  a 

speare  and  Ben   Jonson  disappear,  and  few  years. 

the  houses  of  Milton  go  and  leave  not  a        It  is  eighty-two  years  since  our  great 

wrack    behind  ;     who    have    seen    the  poet  of  nature  cried  as  he  looked  from 

"Tabard"  and  the   "George"    disap-  Westminster  Bridge  in  the  dawn — 

pear,  and  the  Savoy  and  the  Watergate  ••  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair ; 
swallowed  up  in  the  torrent — we  n^ust  Dull  would  he  he  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
brace  ourselves  up  for  the  rest.     Villas        A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty." 

will    soon    cover   the   site    of    Holland  No  poet  could  say  it  now  ;  no  poet  will 

House.     The  Temple  will  be  wanted  for  ever  say  it  again.     But  Ihey  cannot  rob 

a   new    restaurant.     The    Underground  us  of  memory.     And  let  us  who  care  for 

■Railway  will  pull  down  the  Abbey  to  our  n.itional  glory  at  least  cherish  the 

make  some  new   "  blow-holes,"  and  a  story  of  these  sites  when  the  very  stones 

limited     company     will     start     a    new  are  gone.     That  will  always  be  "  most 

"  Hotel  de  la  Tour  de  Londres"  on  the  touching  in  its  majesty." — Macmilian's 

site  of  the  Tower.     It  is  melancholy  to  Magazine, 
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In  English  it  isdiflicultto  Rnd  a  word  customers  since  the  institution  of  the 

that  shall  adequately  connote  all  those  Cerdes.     To  obtain  information,  to  rest 

ideasofsociability  whichaFrenchwoman  his  brain,   to  find  companionship,   the 

has  in  mind  when  she  claims  a  friend  Lonfloner  goes  to  his  Club  ;  while  with 

as  an  habitui  of  her  salon.     We  do  not  the  like  purpose,  the  Parisian   takes  his 

frequent    the     drawing-rooms    of     our  hat  and  cane,  and  with  the  same  latitude 

friends  in  England  in  the  sense  in  which  in  the  matter  of  dress  which  is  the  privi- 

various  persons  become  the  habitues  of  lege  of  Club-lite  with  us,  he  will  betake 

certain  jn/cnj  in  Paris  ;  and  the  fact  that  himself    to    some    private    house    and 

in  English  society  the  habitue  is  such  a  form  one  among  the  circle  of   friends, 

rarissima  avis  (if  not  a  biped  ahogether  gathered  together  without  special  inviia- 

unknown)  may  be  said  to  mark  the  wide  lion  on  certain  afternoons  or  evenings, 

difference     of    national    character    so  in  the  d[awing-room  of  some  lady  who 

striking  to  any  one  who   mixes  alter-  has  the  art  "  ./if /ar>?  ja/uK."     Here  he 

nately  in  the  society  of  the  two  countries  will  find,  should  he  want  it,  the  person 

separated   by  but    one  score  miles  of  from  whom  he  may  acquire  his  informa- 

shallow  sea.     The  only  place  of  which  tion  ;  he  may  discuss  the  current  news  ; 

theEnglishmancaDbecalledan^a^/Vu^is  or  he  may  simply  listen,  for  listening  is 

his  Club,     The  London  man  certainly  much  cultivated  even  among  the  most 

Aati  frequent  his  pet   Club   with  an  as-  witty  of  the  French.     Of  French  society 

siduity  and  a   faithfulness  that    is   in  the  elementary  unit  is  without  doubt  the 

marked  contrast  to   his  erratic   move-  habitue^  and,  it  will  be  noted,  the  kabi- 

uents  and   uncertain  presence  at   the  tuh  of  a  salon,  though  they  may  not  be- 

social  entertainments  of  his  friends.  come  intimate  friends,  are  assuredly  not 

In  France /r  C/»^  is  socially  speaking  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  mere 

of  little  import.     It  is  even  now  after  acquaintances.     So  and  so,   it  will  be 

years  of  acclimatization  but  an  exotic,  said,  can  hardly  be  your  intimate  friend, 

fostered  by  the  tender  care  of  those  who  since  you  still  call  him  j1/ii«i/«</- after 

love  to  make  a  display  of  their  Anglo-  having  met  him  regularly  at  a  certain 

mania,  and  the  eafis  have  no  cause  to  house  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ; 

complain   of    any    diminution    in    their  but,  though  you  may  knov  ^Othingief 
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his  private  affairs,  or  of  his  relatives, 
you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  liis 
views  and  his  ideas  on  men  and  things  ; 
and  although  you  may  in  point  of  fact 
have  but  little  in  common  with  him,  jou 
would  miss  him  from  his  place  were  he 
gone,  and  sincerely  deplore  his  absence, 
fur  his  presence  has  contributed  an  ilem 
to  form  the  very  agreeable  whole  pre- 
sented by  the  drawing-room  of  jour 
fiiend. 

To  have  a  recognized  salon  is  the  am= 
bition  of  every  Frenchwoman  who  aims 
at  social  success,  and  dinners  across  the 
Channel  aie  not  the  indispensable  rite 
that  ihey  are  in  society  with  us.  It  is 
still  possible  to  get  people  to  meet  and 
talk  in  Paris  without  supplying  them 
with  food,  and  a  cup  of  weak  tea  is 
more  often  than  not  the  sole  stimulant 
of  much  excellent  conversation.  To  be- 
come more  intimate  with  their  acquaint- 
ances it  is  customary  for  French  ladies 
to  receive  one  day  in  the  week  during 
the  afternoon,  and  on  this  day  every  one 
must  call,  at  least  once,  who  wishes  to 
profit  by  the  evening  gatherings,  and 
continue  the  acquaintance  made  at  some 
chance  meeting. 

On  Ibis  point  the  social  law  is  very 
strict,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  through- 
out society  in  France,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  general,  though  there  is  little  cere- 
mony, etiquette  is  strictly  observed,  and 
ar)y  breach  of  its  regulations  is  sel- 
dom condoned — even  in  an  (ignorant) 
foreigner.  In  English  society,  until  the 
precincts  of  the  palace  be  reached,  the 
rules  of  etiquette  are  almost  unknown, 
or  if  known,  are  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  But 
across  the  water  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  and  that  English  people  with  diffi- 
-  culty  comprehend  this,  is  perhaps  one 
reason  for  their  finding  French  society 
somewhat  exclusive.  Furthermore,  as 
with  the  rule  of  the  road,  customs  in  Eng- 
land and  France  generally  go  by  contra- 
ries. For  instance,  the  last  arrivals  call 
first,  and  further  instances  might  easily 
be  adduced  ;  but  these  are  elementary 
lules  that  an  Englishman  does  easily 
learn.  It  is  in  the  drawing-room,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  most  apt  to  sin  through 
ignorance.  For  who  shall  tell  him  that 
during  an  afternoon  call  he  must  leave  his 
great  coat  and  umbrella  in  the  ante- 
room, that  into  the  drawing-room,  he  is 
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expected  to  bring  his  hat,  and  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  visit,  in  any  case, 
he  should  keep  on  his  gloves  ?  These 
are  matters  which  we  in  England  hold 
to  be  optional  or  indifferent,  but  on 
which  French  bieniiance  is  inflexible.  To 
call  on  a  Parisian  lady  in  an  overcoat 
and  carrying  an  umbrella  is  deemed 
almost  as  insuhing  as  to  go  into  her  draw- 
ing-room with  your  hat  on  ;  and  were  her 
husband  your  candid  friend  he  would 
probably  inform  you  that  his  wife's 
rooms  were  warmed -and  [hat  the  rain 
did  not  come  through. 

But  it  is  in  her  talent  for  combininR 
the  various  elements  of  her  society  that 
the  genius  of  a  French  hostess  shows 
its  highest  development.  Heine,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  was  wont  to  say  in 
characterizing  the  society  of  London 
and  Paris,  that  the  English  were  grega- 
rious but  not  sociable,  while  the  French 
were  sociable  but  not  gregarious.  The 
innumerable  balls  where  the  majority  do 
not  dance,  drums  where  people  will  not 
talk  but  where  there  is  abundant  food 
and  drink  for  those  who  have  already 
dined,  entertainments,  in  short,  such  as 
we  are  perpetually  "  going  on  to"  dur- 
ing a  London  season,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  Palis.  We  give  ourselves  end- 
less trouble  in  the  lighting  up  of  our 
houses,  the  providing  of  victuals,  and 
the  getting  together  of  more  people  than 
our  rooms  will  conveniently  hold  ;  but, 
when  the  guests  are  assembled,  the  part 
of  the  hostess  loo  often  ends  with  their  re- 
ception. 3he  does  not  regard  it  as 
incumbent  on  her  to  try  to  elicit  the 
conversational  powers  of  her  friends  and 
make  them  give  of  their  best  by,  to 
to  speak,  fathoming  their  minds  and 
drawing  up  that  which  is  valuable  in 
them.  To  be  introduced  is  considered 
a  bore,  if  notan  absolute  insult.  The 
French  hostess  on  'ihe  contrary,  \% 
perhaps  a  little  oblivious  of  the  creature- 
comforts  of  her  guests  ;  but  then  she 
gives  herself  an  infinity  of  trouble  in 
the  management  of  her  salon;  and.  al- 
though she  herself  may  talk  but  little, 
she  is  the  prime  mover  in  the  conversa- 
tion, keeping  up  the  ball  by  an  occa- 
sional word  thrown  in  adroitly  from  time 
to  lime.  Since  crowds  are,  as  a  rule, 
avoided,  the  conversation  is  kept  more 
general  in  France  than  with  us,  l^tc-lt- 
t^Us  in  alow  voice  not  being^encour-j 
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aged  ;  each  one  talks,  but  not  all  at  himself  the  trouble.  In  Paris  men. 
once;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  from  the  whether  from  vanity  or  from  other  rea- 
earliest  uge  a  talent  for  nLirration  is  much  sons,  talk  their  best  when  ladies  are 
cultivated,  and  ihat  a  Frenchman  knows  their  auditors,  and  ihey  assuredly  seek 
how  to  put  his  ideas  into  the  compact  the  society  of  women  far  more  from 
form  filled  for  their  comprehension  by  sympathy  with  their  minds  than  from 
an  audience  of  several  persons.  On  the  admiration  for  their  outward  attractions. 
avoidance  of  Kte-i-t'tes  it  may  be  re-  Esprit,  which  is  not  wit,  but  which  has 
lated  how,  at  certain  little  dinners  of  been  defined  as  that  "  quick  perception 
eight  or  a  dozen  at  mnst,  at  a  house  in  which  seizes  the  ideas  of  others  easily 
the  Faubourg  St. -Germain,  all  F'i^a'e  .and  returns  ready  change  for  them,"  is 
conversation  with  one's  neighbor  is  in  truth  what  men  most  prize  in  women, 
absolutely  prohibited;  each  guest  must  it  being  a  quality  independent  of  beauty, 
address  bis  or  her  conversation  to  the  and,  while  the  mind  lasts,  not  lessened 
whole  (able  in  general  ;  and,  should  any  by  age.  It  has  been  frequently  re- 
offend the  lule,  a  call  to  order  is  imme-  marked  how,  in  their  old  age  French 
dialely  made  by  the  tingling  of  a  little  men  and  women  preserved  not  only 
bell  at  the  right  hand  of  the  hostess's  their  good-humor,  but  their  gayety  to 
plate.  This  is,  perhaps,  carrying  mat-  the  last.  This  is  of  course  in  part  de- 
ters to  an  extreme;  still  it  cleatly  maiLs  pendent  on  good  health,  for  wiih  them 
the  general  tendency.  gout  and  dyspepsia  are  not  common 
In  a  salan  such  as  we  have  now  in  maladies.  But  for  the  cheerfulness  of 
mind  we  must  admit  that  young  ladies  his  declining  years  a  Frenchman  will 
are  but  of  lillle  account.  In  France  look  to  the  salons  of  his  friends,  and, 
they  neither  rule  the  roast  socially,  as  is  since  it  has  been  the  custom  for  intimate 
the  casein  America,  nordo  they  monop-  society  in  France  to  assemble  in  the 
olize  the  attention  of  the  less  orna-  evening,  he,  after  dinner,  not  being  a 
mental  portion  of  humanity  and  throw  Club  man,  will  take  his  hat  and  cane 
the  dowagers  into  the  shade,  as  is  the  lo  go  out  and  pay  his  visits.  In  some 
case  with  us.  From  her  education  and  dimlv-lighled  salon  au  yime  he  will  find 
the  early  age  at  which  girls  in  France  a  welcome  from  the  circle  gathered 
generally  marry  {or  are  married)  the  round  the  fireside,  where  all  arc /in^jVv^j, 
conversation  of  young  ladies  is  but  little  and  where  each,  eschewing  the  weather 
appreciated  by  men  who  are  already  in  and  the  discussion  of  his  personal  health, 
the  world  engaged  in  the  battle  of  life,  brings  forth  his  remarks  on  passing 
And  in  further  explanation  of  Ihe  insig-  evenls,  and  contributes  some  new  obsei- 
nificant  position  occupied  by  the  Parisian  vation  lo  the  common  stock. 
"  giilof  theperiod,"  it  must  beborne  in  Paris  has  still  many  things  in  points 
mind  that  our  British  method  of  court-  of  material  comfort  that  she  might  copy 
ship  by  flirtaiion  is  little  practised  with  advantage  from  London  ;  we  admit 
over  the  water,  also  that  what  men  there  that  her  hackney  carriages  are  vile,  the 
seek  in  the  society  of  women  is  just  that  coachmen  demanding  pourboires,  and 
companionship  and  sympathy  which  the  driving  abominably  ;  that  her  postal  ser- 
unmarried  woman  is  least  capable  of  vice  is  dear,  and  uncertain  ;  that  her  Ihe- 
giving.  A  matter  of  continual  surprise  aires  are  uncomfortable,  tawdry,  and,  as 
to  an  Englishman  who  has  the  luck  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  might  say,  lubric- 
gain  admittance  to  a  French  salon  is  the  itous.  But  society  is  understood  better 
truly  catholic  range  of  the  matters  that  there  than  it  is  with  us.  Although  all 
will  come  under  discussion.  There  is  human  beings  are  social,  women  aie 
no  subject  that  a  Frenchman  will  not  more  so  than  men,  and  in  their  taste  for 
discuss  seriously,  and  think  it  is  lo  bis  analyzing  sentiments,  and  in  the  delight 
profit  to  do  so,  with  a  Frenchwoman,  they  take  in  seeing  into  the  minds  of 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  is  no  others, havecrealed,inFrancecspeciaUy. 
serious  subject  that  in  London  a  man  the  great  ait  of  conversation  which  has 
will  discuss  thoroughly  wilh  a  lady  ;  for,  long  since  become  the  favorite  excitement 
as  a  rule,  he  does  not  hold  that  he  will  of  the  French  nation. — Saturday  Revietv. 
increase  his  slock  of  ideas  by  giving 
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One  evening  Lady  Ashburton  gave  a  manyheavydutiesincumbentonthehead 

brilliant  receplton.     Among  her  guests  of  so  vast  an  eslablishment.     There  are 

was  Mr.  Mudie,  whose  name  was  then —  books  everywhere — books  packed  tightly 

1S50— just    becoming    known.     During  on  the  shelves,  books  on  the  floor,  books 

the  evening  he  found  himself  standing  on  the  tables,  books  on  the  chairs.     On 

near  Carlyle,  who  at  once  singled  him  the  walls  hang  a  portrait  of  himself  and 

out,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  said  a  few  water-color  sketches  of  Eastern 

in  his  brusquest  manner,  with  his  bioad  cities  and  Eastern  scenery,  most  of  them 

Doric  accent,  "  So  ^^aV^  the  man  that  places   which   Mr.    Mudie    has  visited 

divides    the    sheep     from     the    goats !  during   his    travels  ;  for  every  year  he 

Ah!"    he  went  on,  ^giving  strong  em-  leaves  the  gloomy  skies  of  London  be- 

pbasis  to  his  words,  "  it's  an  au'fu   thing  hind  him,  and  sets  out  in  search  of  the 

to  judge  a.  man.     It's   a    mere    awfu'  sun.     He  knows  the  East  well,  and  'm 

thing  to  judge  a  book.     For  a  book  has  almost  as  much  at  home  in  Damascus 

a   life    beyond   a   life.     But    it    is  with  as  in   London.     By  the  side  of  a  slack 

books  as  it  is  with  men.     Broad  is  the  of  papers  stand  a  pair  of  Indian  clubs, 

road  that   leadeth  to  destruction,  and  which  Mr,    Mudie  pleasantly    declares 

many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat;  and  thathekeepstoknockoutauihors'brains. 

narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  life,  The  necessity  for  such  extreme  measures 

and  few  there  be  that  find  it."     A  most  has  never  fortunately  arrived, 
admirable  saying,    well    worthy  to    be        The  history  of   "  Mudie' s"   is  soon 

written  on  brazen  tablets.     Mr.  Mudie  told.     Mr.    NLudie  when  a  lad  was  an 

held    his    ground    boldly   enough    when  omnivorous  reader,  his  special  favorites 

thus  attacked  as  the  man  who  had  set  being  work>  of  history,  travel,  and  phi- 

Yi\Ta%tMn\i  &•&  a,  censor  librorum.    "  In  my  losopKy.      "In     1840    the    circulating 

business  I  profess  to  judge  books  only  libraries  were  doing  a  flourishing  trade. 

Irom  a  commercial  standpoint,  though  it  But  dingy  places  they    were,    and    the 

is    ever    my   object   to   circulate    good  trash   they  supplied  was  well   suited  to 

books  and  not  bad  ones."     This  is  the  the  tastes  of  the  Lydia  Languishes  and 

story  which  Mr.  Mudie  told  me  a  few  Lady  Slattern   Loungers   of    the    day. 

days  ago  when  he  was  good  enough  to  Seldom  could  I  get  a  booic  that  I  wished 

allow  me  to   pay  him  a  visit  and  ask  for,   and   I    was   fain    to  buy   what  I 

a  few  questions  about  the  working  of  his  wanted.     The  idea  suddenly  struck  me 

famous  library.  that    many    other   young   men    were   in 

I  found  Mr  Mudie  at  his  desk  in  the  similar  case  with  myself.  1  had  by  this 
great  hall,  talking  with  some  emphasis  time  accumulated  a  number  of  books,  so 
to  a  young  lady.  "  A  lady  who  wants  I  determined  to  launch  out  a  library  on 
to  publish  a  novel  come  to  ask  my  advice  my  own  lines."  He  then  placed  his 
about  publishing,' '  said  he  after  she  had  collection,  modest  as  it  was,  in  the  win- 
gone.  "  I  have  given  her  good  advice,  dow  of  a  small  shop  in  Bloomsbury- 
if  it  is  only  taken."  "  I  suppose  you  are  Square  now  Southampton  Row,  and 
often  consulted,  Mr.  Mudie,  bv  these  called  his  small  establishment  "  Mudie's 
adventurers  in  the  thorny. lield  of  litera-  Select  Library."  Mr.  Mudie  had  be- 
ture?"  I  said.  "Yes,  indeed;  but  I  fore  this  made  a  few  friends  who  moved 
endeavor  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  in  literary  circles,  and  one  by  one  they 
Between  publisher  and  author  I  am  in  a  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  good  work 
delicate  position,  but  come  upstairs  for  that  he  was  doing.  Gradually  his 
a  moment  to  my  sanctum,  and  I  will  tell  library  became  known,  and  the  shrewd- 
you  how  'Mudie's'  was  first  started."  ness  and  sagacity  which  Mr.  Mudie 
Mr.  Mudie's  room  bears  all  the  signs  of  showed  in  his  selection  of  books  were 
his  literary  avocations.  His  table  is  soon  appreciated,  and  the  small  shop 
strewn  with  papers,  and  here,  overlook-  developed  itself  rapidly.  In  a  few  years 
ing  busy  Oxford  Street,  he  sits  for  sev-  the  business  attained  such  dimensions 
cral  hours  daily  conducting  the  mani<  that  its  founder  had  to  seek  new  quar- 
fold  correspondence  and  discharging  the  ters   for  his   books   and    hin^df.     Hfl.^ 
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looked  about,  and  settled  on  the  now 
famous  house  in  Oxford  Street. 

In  old  days  iheBludyeis  and  Fenden- 
nrses  of  the  period  ran  many  a  lilt 
against  Mr.  Mudic  and  his  "  select" 
library.  "Who  are  you,"  they  cried 
with  Carlyle,  "  to  sift  the  sheep  from 
the  goats  ?"  But  these  strenuous  critics 
were  beaten  in  the  end  by  the  shrewd 
and  acute  Mr.  Mudie  whom  long  experi- 
ence and  both  natural  and  acquired 
judgment  had  taught  how  to  appraise  the 
commercial  value  of  a  book  to  a  nicety. 
"  I  judge,  of  course,  by  the  imprint  in 
some  measL're,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
author.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  book 
is  sent  to  me  on  probation."  His  in- 
fluence with  author  and  publisher  is 
great,  and  it  is  good  news  to  the  author 
to  hear  that  "  Mudie's"  have  taken  a 
large  number  of  his  wort.  Thackeray, 
for  instance,  was  greatly  delighted  when 
he  heard  that  the  library  had  taken  a  large 
number  of  "  Esmond."  Indeed,  he 
made  a  small  mof  when  the  news  reached 
him  :  "  Mudie  has  taken  all  those 
copies.  Oh !  'evans !"  To  under- 
stand this,  one  must  know  that  Messrs. 
Bradbury  &  Evans  were  his  publishers 
in  those  days,  and  Mr.  Evans  was  some- 
limes  not  happy  in  his  aspirates. 

Livingstone  was  well  known  to  Mr. 
Mudie,  and  consulted  him  frequently 
about  the  publication  of  his  famous  vol- 
ume of  travels.  "  Print  thousands," 
said  he,  much  to  Livingstone's  astonish- 
ment. But  the  advice  was  followed,  and 
the  large  sale  of  the  "  Travels  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,"  soon  proved  how  accu- 
rately its  value  had  been  gauged.  On 
another  occasion  much  doubt  was  felt 
by  Kingsley  and  his  publishers  as  to  the 
fate  of  "  Alton  Locke."  It  was 
thought  that  its  socialistic  tendencies 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  its  success. 
In  spite  of  this  Mudie's  bought  largely, 
end  at  once  put  a  large  number  into 
reading.  I  asked  whether  the  fact  of 
the  Poet  Laureate  being  raised  to  the 
peerage  would  cause  any  run  on  books 
by  his  clientele.  "  No,"  said  Mr, 
Mudie  ;  "  the  fact  is  '  Tennyson'  is 
generally  bought  outright.  Most  people 
prefer  to  have  copies  of  their  own. 
In  the  same  way  Carlyle  is  seldom 
asked  for  except  by  the  smaller  libra- 
ries which  we  feed,  and  no  library 
would  naturally  be  complete  without  a 


set  of  his  books.  You  ask  me  about 
runs  on  books.-  Well,  anything  about 
Gordon— (did  you  ever  hear,  by  the  way, 
that  Gordon  is  the  only  Christian  who  Js 
prayed  for  in  the  mosques  of  Mecca  ?)  — 
is  just  now  read  with  avidity.  But. 
then,  everything  has  conspired  to  make 
him  the  idol  of  the  moment.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Queen's  book  has  caused 
a  great  demand  for  the  first  '  Leaves,' 
and  we  have  many  letters  every  day  ask- 
ing for  both  volumes." 

Every  subscriber  has  a  card  Upon 
which  are  entered  alt  the  books  issued 
to  him.  As  each  one  is  filled  up  it  goes 
to  the  hidden  depths  below,  there  to 
sleep  out  its  quiet  existence.  In  an  iron 
safe  are  kept  the  records  of  a  nation's 
reading.  Since  its  foundation  Mudie's 
Library  has  purchased  for  the  use  of  its 
subscribers  some  six  million  volumes. 
The  number  of  volumes  issued  and  re- 
issued during  the  busy  season  exceeds 
a  hundred  thousand  a  week.  Mr. 
Mudie,  however,  kindly  gave  me  a  few 
figures,  which  may  prove  interesting. 
In  December,  1855.  there  .were  put  into 
circulation  2500  of  Macaulay's  History 
— Vols.  IIT.  and  IV.;  over  3000  copies 
of  Livingstone's  "  Travels  in  Africa  ;"  a 
thousand  copies  of  ■'  Idylls  .of  the 
King;"  3000  of  M'Clinlock's  "Voy- 
age in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin." 
Of  another  famous  book,  "  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  Mr.  Mudie  took  no  less 
than  2000  copies.  There  was,  of 
course,  an  enormous  demand  for 
George  Eliot's  novels,  and  of  "  Silas 
Marner"  some  3000  copies  were  taken, 
and  still  more  of  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss."  There  is  always  a  demand  for 
the  best  novels,  such  as  those  of  Scott, 
Dickens,  and  Tliackeray,  each  of  whom 
is  as  popular  as  ever.  Kingsley  is  an- 
other popular  author,  "  Westward  Ho  !" 
being  the  work  most  asked  for.  Trol- 
lope,  too,  is  much  in  demand,  and  of 
his  Autobiography  1500  copies  were  in 
circulation  at  one  time.  Of  "  Endy- 
mion"  some  3000  copies  were  bought, 
and  of  "  John  Inglesant"  1600.  Mr. 
Mudie  took  2000  copies  of  the  Queen's 
last  book.  Lady  Brassey's"  Voyage  of 
the  Sunbeam"  was  in  great  vogue,  the 
numbers  at  the  library  reaching  2700. 

The  great  hall,  with  its  handsome 
Ionic  columns,  its  dome,  its  polished 
counters,  its  walls  lined  with  the  bri^i  > 
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colors  of  countless  tomes,  is  a  familiar 
sight  to  the  Londoner.  AsIc  an  assistant 
for  a  book,  he  knows  at  once  wliere  to 
put  his  hand  upon  it,  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  it  is  in  your  possession.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  books  are 
divided  is  simple,  and  proves  effective. 
The  novels  are  kept  in  the  vaults  below. 
Every  other  book  finds  a  place  on  the 
main  floor,  either  in  the  shelves  running 
around  the  hall  or  in  neighboring  rooms 
and  passages.  A  gallery  runs  round 
the  hail,  and  when  the  assistants  below 
require  a  volume  beyond  a  certain 
height  they  use  the  whistle  which  com- 
municates with  the  assistant  above. 
Trucks  carry  the  books  from  one  place 
to  another,  while  a  lift  is  constantly  dis- 
gorging its  contents  from  the  vaults  on 
to  the  counter.  Beneath  the  great  hall 
and  its  adjacent  rooms  are  stored  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  volumes — a  vast 
honeycomb,  each  cell  of  which  is  packed 
with  books.  In  one  of  these  vaults  are 
stacked  up  in  a  series  of  bins  some 
160,000  volumes  of  novels  alone,  all  let- 
tered and  indexed,  and  each  with  a  pUce 
of  its  own.  When  a  novel  is  asked  for 
upstairs  the  assistant  comes  down,  and 
finds  what  he  wants  in  a  few  seconds. 
Once  a  book  is  misplaced,  it  is  as  good 
as  lost-  As  the  novels  cease  to  be 
iisked  for,  they  are  gradually  weeded 
out,  and  every  few  months  the  paper- 
maker  comes,  and  a  few  tons  make  fresh 
grist  to  his  mill.  As  one  walks  along 
these  underground  passages  he  notices' 
great  stacks  of  neatly  packed  parcels 
here,  there  and  everyarhere.  These  are 
the  works  of  authors  who  are  likely  to 
publish  again  some  day,  when  experience 
teaches  that  their  former  works  will  once 
more  be  asked  for.  Besides  those  are 
tfie  magazines,  and  many  works  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  other  lan- 
guages. The  subscription!;  vary  from 
one  guinea  a  year^for  which  three 
volumes  may  be  taken  out  at  a  time — to 
five  hundred  guineas.  The  latter  sum, 
of  course,  is  seldom  paid,  but  many 
well-known  families  subscribe  largely 
for  themselves  and  for  their  servants. 
Then  many  institutions,  provincial  li- 
braries, country  villages,  take  thousands 
of  volumes  during  the  year.  Some 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  reading  which 
may  be  had  for  two  hundred  guineas  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  one  public 
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ofnce  in  London  takes  for  this  aitiount 
over  20,000  volumes.  To  the  country  sub- 
sciibers some  700  boxesof  varying  sizes 
are  sent  out  every  week,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  parcels,  whileat  the  counter  some 
zooo  exchanges  are  made  daily.  For 
the  170  suburban  districts  there  is  a 
service  of  carts,  each  one  of  which  gets 
over  a  vast  expanse  of  ground,  one,  per- 
haps, covering  forty  miles  in  a  day's 
work.  Three  times  a  day  the  volumes 
returned  are  cleared,  sorted,  and  replac- 
ed. The  sharp  eye  and  the  well-prac- 
tised touch  of  the  sorting  clerks  detect 
in  a  moment  dogs'  ears,  and  woe  to  the 
subscribers  with  "  observing  thumbs" 
and  a  fondness  for  marginal  notes  !  De- 
struction, too,  is  often  wrought  on  valu- 
able books  by  the  children  of  the  family. 
A  fond  mother,  perhaps,  takes  her  nice 
book  of  travels  to  the  nursery,  and  gives 
the  baby  the  "  pretty  pictures"  just  to 
look  at.  The  "  pretty  pictures"  are 
naturally  torn  out,  and  the  book  re- 
turned in  anything  but  its  pristine  state. 
Then  Mr.  Mudie  comes  down  for  dam- 
ages. 

In  one  corner  is  the  export  depart- 
,ment.  Colonel  H.  writes  from  some 
outlying  station  in  India,  or  Mr.  B.  from 
the  remotest  corner  of  Queensland,  for 
the  volumes  he  wishes  for,  and  they  are 
sent  out  by  the  next  mail.  In  fact, 
Mudie's  have  subscribers  in  all  quatlers 
of  the  world,  fiom  the  lonely  bachelors 
above  mentioned  to  the  large  libraries 
in  our  colonies  and  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish do  congregate.  One  room  is  de- 
voted specially  to  the  reception  of  books 
fresh  from  the  publisher,  and  these  are 
constantly  coming  in.  A  card  is  kept 
for  each  book,  containing  a  full  account 
of  the  numbers  taken. 

In  the  binding  department  alone  some 
sixty  to  seventy  pairs  of  hands  are  em- 
ployed, from  the  skilful  and  accom- 
plished foreman  to  the  humble  little 
stitcher.  I  heard  the  other  day  a  story 
of  a  lady  who  came  to  the  exchange 
counter  at  Mudie's  one  Saturday  and 
asked  for  a  "  Sunday  book."  "  A  Sun- 
day book,  madam  ?  certainly,"  said  the 
polite  othcial,  and  after  a  little  cogita- 
tion he  produced  a  story  by  a  well- 
known  writer  of  religious  novels.  The 
lady  did  not  know  the  author,  and  lik- 
ing the  look  of  the  three  bright  volumes, 
carried  them  off  well -satisfied.     Iji  about, 
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twenty  minnles,  however,  she  returned,  suon."     The    literature    proper — belles 

and  with  much  feelinf;  handed  the  three  lettres,  history,'   philosophy,   biofrraphy, 

vOlumesbackagainlotheassistant.  "You  essay,  travel — constitute  the  solid  basis 

call  this  a  Sunday  book  ;  why  it's  full  of  a  business  that    shows  a  handsome 

of  prayers,    and  every  other  page  is  a  balance.     Novels  are  the  gaudy  butter- 

sermon.     Now,  please,  do  give  me  some-  Dies  of  the  trade,  which  live  but  a  short 

thing  nice  and   lively."     Well,   every-  day  and  perish.     Mr.   Mudie  wonders 

body  reads  "nice  and  lively"    novels^  that  some  ingenious  inventor  has  not  de- 
nowadays  ;    but  no  one  can  deny  that' vised    an    instrument   on    the    principle 

the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.     Cart-  of  the  sausage-machine  for  the  manu- 

loads    of    them    arc    turned     into   the  faclure  of  novels.      The  evil  would  at 

libraries  and  into  (he  book-shops  every  least  be  lessened  if  the  three  volumes 

week,  forming  in  a  few  months  a  vast  could  be  compressed  into  one,  and  one 

heap  of  rubbish,  which  quickly  finds  its  ridiculous  farce  of  the  day  abolished  for- 

way  to  the  bulterman.     Of  course  there  ever.     Any  one  who  takes  up  three  vol- 

is  a  number  of    notable  exceptions —  umes  of  a  novel,  on  looking  at  its  big 

authors    whose    novels    arc    extremely  type,    the    broad    margins,    the    wide 

popular,  and  often  enough  well  worth  spaces,  the  thick  paper,  and  the  gorgeous 

reading.     Novels,   in  spite  of  the  tons  cover,  will  see   for  himself   that   it  is 

he  is  compelled  to  take,  do  not  pay  Mr.  the  paper-maker,  the  printer,  the  ink* 

Mudie.     They  occupy  a  great  space,  are  manufacturer,  the  binder,  and  last,  but 

bulky    and    expensive.       To    use    his  not  least,   the  publisher,   who  support 

words,  "They  are  the  fuel  that  drives  \^K%^Hva.—PaU MaU  Gasetle. 
(he  engine.      They    become  ashes  too 
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BY   CHAKLES  MACKAV. 

I  FIRST  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies, 
celebrated  Samuel  Rogers,  author  of  and adevoted adrairerof  thesex  ;  though 
"The  Pleasures  of  Mepfiory,"  in  1840.  he  never  carried  his  admiration  to  the 
He  was  at  that  time  in  his  seventy-eighth  extent  of  proposing  marriage,  but  once 
year — fifty-two  years  my  senior.  He  only,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty-fifth 
was  hale  and  well-preserved,  and  in  full  year.  It  was  then  too  laie,  it  either 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties — with  marriage  or  courtship  were  concerned, 
a  remarkable  and  well-stored  memory —  for  young  ladies  or  old  ones  to  look  upon 
as  befitted  a  man  who  had  sung  so  well  him  with  any  other  personal  feelings  but 
of  its  pleasures-  He  had  been  person-  those  of  ridicule  or  pity,  though  literary 
ally  acquainted  with  all  the  celebrated  admiration  was  still  open  to  them, 
men  and  women  in  art,  in  arms,  in  poll-  He  was  celebrated  for  the  intellect- 
tics,  and  in  literature,  who  had  flour-  ual  breakfasts  to  which,  since  the  be- 
ished  in  England  since  his  early  man-  ginning  of  the  century,  he  had  been  in 
hood.  He  was  in  possession  of  ample  the  habit  of  inviting  at  least  three,  at 
means,  derived  from  his  business  as  a  most  five  or  six,  of  the  celebrities,  male 
London  banker ;  was  fond  of  art,  of  or  female,  of  the  day.  The  hour  of 
literature,  and  of  cultivated  society,  breakfast  was  ten  ;  and  so  agreeable  or 
He  was  an  excellent  conversationalist —  fascinating  was  the  conversation  of  the 
had  great  reputation  as  a  wit — enhanced  host,  as  well  as  of  the  guests,  that  the 
perhaps,  as  is  common  in  the  world,  by  repast  seldom  ended  before  noon,  and 
the  flavor  of  cynicism.  He  had,  more-  sometimes  extended  so  late  as  one 
over,  the  reputation  of  being  the  ugliest  o'clock.  He  insisted  that  breakfast 
man  in  England— some  of  his  detractors  was  a  much  more  social  meal  than  din- 
said,  in  the  world  ;  but  was  at  the  same  ner  ;  that  there  was  less  of  ceremony 
time,  in  spite  of  his  alleged  ugliness,  one  and  more  of  unrestrained  intellectual 
of  the  most  agreeable  men  of  his  day.  intercourse  in  the  morning/than  thCK. 
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could  be  in  ihe  evening ;  that  the  facul-  whit  monotonous  music  of  his  verse,  I 
ties  were  fresher,  the  memory  clearer,  could  not  but  deplore  the  want  of 
the  play  of  fancy  more  exuberant  imagination,  even  while  admitting  the 
and  spontaneous,  than  at  the  later  hours  abundant  fancy  of  the  writer.  Rogers  ud- 
of  the  day,  when  mental  labor,  or  per-  mired  Pope  for  the  terse  epigrammatic 
haps  care,  had  more  or  less  dulled  or  form  which  his  wit  and  his  wisdom  as- 
cast  a  shade  over  the  faculties.  He  was  sumed  in  the  "Essay  on  Man."  the 
a  veritable  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breskfast  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  and  in  the 
Table,"  and  might  have  been  so  desig-  "Epistles";  as  well  as  the  pungent 
nated,  had  my  excellent  friend  Dr.  Oliver  force  of  his  sal  ire  in  "  The  Dunciad"  j 
Wendell  Flolmes  lived  in  London  at  the  while  Campbell  admired  him  more  par- 
lime,  and  been  acquainted  with  the  ticularly  for  the  beautiful  rhythm  and 
habits  and  characteristics  of  Mr.  Rogers,  melody  of  his  versification,  and  still 
Before  I  had  ever  seen  him,  1  had  formed  mote  enthusiastically  for  "  The  Dying 
an  image  in  my  mind  in  accordance  with  Christian  to  his  Soul,"  which  he  de- 
the  spiteful  epigrams  that  Lord  Byron  clared  to  be  a  gem  of  unrivalled  and  un- 
and  others  had  written  upon  him,  and  surpa^sable  beauty,  which  had  not  its 
was  agreeably  disappointed  with  the  equal  in  any  language,  in  any  era  of 
reality  of  his  personal  presence  and  the  literature. 

kindly  serenity  of  his  manners.  He  was  Mr.  Gaspey,  who  was  no  poet,  but  a 
cettainly  not  handsome,  and  never  could  most  pertinacious  rhymer  and  manutact- 
have  been,  but  just  as  certainly  he  was  urer  of  facetix  and  epigrams  in  verse, 
not  ugly  in  the  disagreeable  sense  of  the  and  a  punster  ofall  but  unrivalled  facility 
word,  while  his  conversation  differed  in  and  fettility,  surpassing  in  this  respect 
the  pleasantest  manner  from  that  of  even  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  was  not  quite  so 
many  among  his  contemporaries,  from  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Pope  as  the  real 
not  assuming  the  wearisome  shape  of  a  poets  of  the  company  were,  took  excep- 
monologue.  He  not  only  talked,  but  tion  to  the  frequent  prosaic  nature  of 
allowed  others  to  talk.  On  the  first  many  of  Pope's  most  admired  passages, 
occasion  that  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  ,  and  to  his  more  than  occasional  lapses 
of  Mr.  Rogers  at  his  favorite  meal,  the  into  downright  bathos.  Among  other 
only  other  guests  were  Thomas  Camp-  passages  which  he  cited  to  prove  that 
bell,  the  author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  he  did  not  take  exception  unjustly  was 
Hope,"  and  Mr.  Thomas  Gaspey,  the  the  couplet  in  praise  of  Pope's  particular 
author  of  "  The  Lollards,"  "  The  Monks  friend  Lord  Mansfield,  the  celebrated 
of  Leadenhall,"  and  nearly  a  score  of  judge  : 
other  novels.  The  title  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell' s  poem  had  been  suggested  by  that  of 
Hr.  Rogers;  published  some  years  previ- 
ously.as  that  in  its  turn  had  been  suggest-  "Nothing,"  said  Mr.  _  Gaspey, 
cd  by  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina-  "could  be  more  '  bathetic'  " 
tion,"  by  Mark  Akenside,  written  in  the  "Bathetic!"  interposed  Mr,  Camp- 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  no  small  bell;  "bathetic  is  an  unusual  word, 
gratification  to  me  to  meet  two  such  poels  like  "  mob-led  queen  ;"  it  is  good,  very 
as  the  authors  of  "The  Pleasures  of  good;  did  you  invent  it  ?" 
Memory"  and  "The  Pleasures  of  "  No,"  replied  Mr.  Gaspey  ;"  I  wish 
Hope"  at  one  time,  and  to  interchange  1  had  the  honor.  It  ii  not  to  be  found" 
ideas  with  them.  I  carefully  noted  in  Johnson's  dictionary ;  neither  is 
down  ere  the  day  had  passed  the  points  bathos,  which  is  a  singular  omission, 
of  the  conversation  that  took  place  on  considering  that  the  word  was  in  com- 
that,  to  me,  memorable  morning.  The  mon  use  in  his  time." 
discourse  was  mainly  literary,  andturned  "  I  think  Coleridge  uses  bathetic," 
principally  upon  the  meritsof  Pope  as  a  said  Mr,  Rogers.  "  There  was  a 
poet.  They  were  rated  very  highly  by  famous  parody  made  on  Pope's  lines — I 
both  of  the  speakers — to  my  mind  rather  forget  by  whom — 

too   highly-for  though   I  could  not  but  p,„„^i„„  ,;      hi.  tongae  wl>=n«'« !,«  taUs. 

admire  the  finished  grace,  the  wit  and  the  And  he  has  chambers  ia  the  Kings  Bench 
wisdom,  and  the  exquisite  though  some-  Walks?  ,-^  ■ 
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"The  parody,"    I    ventured  to   re-  The   conversation   speedily   dlTcrgcd 

mark,     "was    admirable— and   a   gem  from   the  poetry  of   Pope  to   that    of 

compared   to   the   thing   parodied.      I  Byron,    whom   Mr,    Rogers  cited  as  a 

think   with  Mr.   Gaspey,  that  with   all  glaring  offender  in  the  sin  of  writing  loo 

his  beauties  Pope,  though,  like  Homer,  much,  and  too  fast.     "  He  died  at  less 

he   sometimes   i^odded,    nodded   much  than  half  my  age — only  thiyy-six — while 

more  frequently  than  he  ought  to  have  I  am  seventy-eight ;  and  he  wrote  ten 

done,    if   he   claimed   to   be   admitted  times  as  much  as  I  have  done." 

among  the  real  immortals.     Can  any-  I  ventured,  though  timidly,  to  remark 

Ihingbe  poorer  as  verse,  not  to  say  poetry  that  it  was  a  loss  to  literature  that  Byron 

than  when  he  speaks  of  Hampton  Court  had  not  lived  to  write  a  great  deal  more  ; 

Palace  as  a  place —  that  his  genius,   so  far  from  being  ex- 

'  Where  Ihou.  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  hausted,  was  in   its   fruitful   maturity  of 

ubey,  power   and   splendor ;   and   that  many 

Dosi  someiimes  counsel  take  and  sometimes  better  things  than  any  he  had  yet  written 

"""  might  have  been  expected  from  his  pen, 

"  It  is  easy  to  find  flaws  in  a  f^reat  had  he  not  been  cut  off  so  prematurely, 

writer,"  said  Mr.    Rogers,  "and  it  re-  Mr.   Rogers,   by  ihe  expression   on  his 

quires  no  particular  sagacity,   and  only  face,   did  not  seem  to  take  my  opinion 

a  more  than  common  fund  of  ill-nature,  very  kindly  ;  but  he  merely  said  in  re- 

to  be  a  critic.     What  1  lake  to  be  Ihe  ply:  "  You  are  young  and  consequently 

main  fault  of  Pope  is  that  he  wrote  loo  you  incline  to  be  enthusiastic.     Il  is  a 

much,  and  did  not  take  time  lo  polish  good  fault  in  youth,  but  as  you  grow 

and  to  correct."  older  I  think  your  opinion  of  Gyron  will 

I  may  here  observe  that  Mr.  Rogers  tone  down  to  ajuster  and  calmer  esti- 

was  not  guilty  of  thefault  of  writing  too  mate  of  his  genius." 

much — for  he    wrote    very   little — and  It  should  be  observed,  in  explanation 

that  not  always  of  the  best.     He  was  of  (he  feeling  entertained  by  the  elder 

fastidious  to   a  fault,   and    wrote   with  lo   the    younger  poet,    that,   although, 

great   difficulty— correcting  and  recOr-  they  had  once  been  on  terms  of   inii- 

recting  with  painful    elaboration  what-  macy  and  friendship,  a  coolness  almost 

ever  he  wrote,  either  in  prose  or  in  verse  amounting  lo  enmity  had  for  some  cause 

— sometimes  spending  a  week  or  more  or  other,   never    sufficiently    explained, 

in  the  composition  of  a   single  sentence,  sprung  up  between    them.     Byron  had 

He  once  showed  me  a  note  he  had  writ-  dedicated  to  him,  in  1813,  his  beauliful 

ten  to  Lord  Melbourne,   at   that   time  poem  of  "  The  Giaour,"  "  in  admira- 

Prime     Minister,     suggesting    that   he  tion   of  his  genius,   in  respect  for  his 

should   grant  a   pension   on   the  Civil  character,     and    in    gratitude    for   bis 

List  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Carey,    Ihe  friendship;"    had  written   on  a. blank 

translator    of    Danle.     The    note    con-  leaf  of  "The  Pleasures   of  Memory," 

sisledof  but  a  dozen  lines — perhaps  even  and  Afterward  published  a  short  poem, 

less— but  he  assured  me  that  it  had  oc-  addressed  to  its  author,  of   which   the 

cupied  his  time    and    care    for   a  full  opening  lines  were  : 

forlnight,     and      that     he    hoped      he  Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee, 

had  succeeded  in  rendering  it  so  com-  My  iriend.  what  magic  spelts  belong '. 

pact,  and  so  forcible,  as  well  as  so  ele-  As  all  can  lell  who  share  like  me 

gant,  as  to  defy  ingenuity  to  omit  a  word  '"  '""•  ^^y  ™nverse  or  thy  song  ! 

from,  or  add  a  word  to  it,  or  even  to  Byron  had  also,  in  the  bilter  but  clever 

change  a  single  word  or  phrase  for  a  satire  of   "English  Bards  and  Scotch 

better  one.     He  read  it  over  to  me  as  Reviewers,"   gone  out  of  his  way  to 

an  example   of  what  I,  and  every  one  praise     his     friend     as      "  melodious 

else,  ought  to  aim  at,  in  epistolary,  or  Rogers,"    and  to  declare    that  "The 

indeed  in  all  literary   composition-     I  Pleasures  of  Memory"  was  one  "  of  tbe 

remember  the  concluding  paragraph  of  mosl|beautiful  didactic  poems  in  the  Eng- 

this  painfully  produced   epislle,   which  lish  language."    But  a  change  had  come 

was  :  "  But  perhaps  your  lordship  has  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream  before  the 

already  granted  the  pension  ?    If  so — I  year   1818,    asd   he  had   libelled  even 

envy  you  !"  more  vigorously  than  he  bad  foTmerM,-. 
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extolled,  not  only  ihe  poetry,  but, 
what  was  worse  and  more  oRensive,  the 
personal  appearance  and  moral  char- 
acter of  his  former  friend  and  boon 
companion.  Nuthing  could  bein  more 
execrably  bad  laste  or  more  venomously 
spiteful  than  the  lines,  descriptive  of  the 
countenance  of  Rogers,  which  he  had 
written  and  allowed  to  be  circulated  in 
manuscript  among  his  private  friends  : 

Mouth  vrhkh  marks  ihe  envious  scorn er, 
With  a  scorpion  in  each  corner. 
Turning  ils  quiek  tail  lo  sling  ynu 
In  the  place  thai  moal  may  wring  you  ; 
Eyes  of  lead-tike  hue  and  gummy, 
Carcass  picked  out  from  some  mummy ; 
Bonels  (but  Ihey  were  (orgotien. 
Save  Ihe  liver,  and  thul's  rolten). 


Rogers  would  indeed  have  been  possessed 
of  a  temper  approaching  the  angelic  if  he 
had  been  able  to  entertain  his  former 
feelings  of  personal  regard  for  a  man 
who  had  been  treacherous  and  change- 
able enough  to  write  thus  of  him,  with- 
out known  cause  of  offence  ;  the  more 
especially  as  the  injudicious  admirers  of 
Byron,  after  his  death  in  1824,  had 
given  the  lines  to  the  world.  To  have 
been  caiicatured  by  such  comparatively 
small  fry  as  Theodore  Hook,  Horace 
Smith,  and  others  of  the  like  calibre, 
might  have  been  borne  with  as  much 
equanimity  as  most  people  bear  the  stings 
of  a  mosquito  ;  but  the  blow  of  a  cudgel 
wielded  by  such  a  literary  giant  as  Lord 
Byron  was  certain  to  cause  a  wound  in 
a  less  sensitive  organism  than  that 
of  Samuel  Rogers.  Once,  when  I  vent- 
ured to  extol  the  fire  of  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  Rogers  replied  :  "  Yes,  he  had 
fire,  no  doubt;  but  it  was  helliire  !" 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
himself  had  witlten  but  very  little, 
(hough  that  little  was  of  the  highest 
merit,  agreed  with  Mr.  Rogers  that 
Syron  was  much  too  prolix,  especially 
in  "  Don  Juan." 

"  But  '  Don  Juan,'  "  I  said,  "  was  of 
necessity  prolix.  No  one  can  write  a 
novel  in  verse  in  short,  epigrammatic 
sentences.  Undue  condensity  is  fatal 
to  the  charm  of  any  narrative,  unless  it 
be  an  episode  in  the  main  design — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  beautiful  description 
of  the  two  fathers  and  their  sons  in  the 


shipwreck  so  finely  described  in  '  Don 
Juan.' " 

"  Which  Moore,"  said  Mr.  Rogers, 
"  declares  lo  have  been  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  a  prose  narrative  in  a  small ' 
book  entitled  *  The  Shipwreck  of  the 
Juno,'  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  was, 
in  its  plain  grandeur,  if  not  sublimer, 
far  superior  to  Byron's  poetry." 

"  It  was  written,"  I  interposed,  "  by 
my  grand-uncle,  William  Mackay,  the 
second  mate  of  the  ship ;  published 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
read  by  Lord  Byron  when  he  was  a 
school- boy." 

None  of  the  company  had  ever  seen 
the  book  which  has  long  been  out  of 
print.  I  subjoin  the  passage,  that  the 
admirers  of  Byron  may  compare  it  with 
the  beautiful  lines  in  "  Don  Juan,"  and 
adjudge  the  palm,  if  they  please  to  do 
so,  either  to  the  poet  or  the  sailor,  as 
their  taste  and  judgment  may  dictate. 
The  survivors  of  the  wreck  of  the  Juno 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  had,  it  may  be 
premised,  taken  refuge  on  a  raft,  ac- 
cording to  the  poet,  when  the  story 
commences  ;  but  not  according  to  the 
more  authentic  statement  of  the  mate  of 
the  ship  : 

' '  Mr.  Wade's  boy,  a  stout  and  healthy 
lad,  died  early,  and  almost  without 
a  groan  ;  while  another  of  the  same  age, 
but  of  less  promising  appearance  held 
out  much  longer.  The  fate  of  these 
unfortunate  boys  differed  also  in  another 
respect,  highly  deserving  of  notice. 
Their  fathers  were  both  in  the  foretop 
when  the  bojs  were  taken  ill.  Mr. 
Wade,  hearing  of  his  son's  illness, 
answered  with  indifference,  that  '  he 
could  do  notliing  for  him,'  and  left  him 
to  his  fate.  The  other  father,  when  the 
accounts  reached  him,  hurried  down, 
and,  watching  for  a  favorable  moment, 
crawled  on  all-foois  along  the  weather- 
gunwale  to  his  son,  who  was  in  the  miz- 
zen  rigging.  By  that  time  only  three  or 
four  planks  of  the  quarter-deck  re- 
mained, just  over  the  weather-quarter 
galley  ;  and  to  this  spot  the  unhappy 
man  led  his  son.  making  him  fast  to  the 
rail  to  prevent  his  being  washed  away. 
Whenever  the  boy  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  retching,  the  father  lifted  him  up  and 
wiped  away  the  foam  from  his  lips  ;  and 
if  a  shower  of  rain  came,  he  made  him 
Open  his  mouth  to  receive  thedi^»^(Q^( 
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gently  squeezed  them  into  it  from  a  rag. 
Iq  lhi5  atTcciing  siiualion  both  remained 
four  or  five  days,  till  the  boy  expired. 
The  unfortunate  parent,  as  if  unwilling 
to  believe  the  fact,  raised  the  body, 
gazed  wistfully  at  it,  and,  when  he  could 
no  longer  entertain  any  doubt,  watched 
it  in  silence  (ill  it  was  carried  off  by  the 
sea  ;  then,  wrapping  himself  in  a  piece 
of  canvas,  sunk  down  and  rose  no  more, 
though  he  must  have  lived  two  days 
longer,  as  we  judged  from  the  quivering 
of  his  limbs  when  a  wave  broke  over 
him.  This  scene  made  an  impression 
even  on  us,  whose  feeling  were  in  a 
manner  dead  to  the  world  and  almost  to 
ourselves,  and  to  whom  the  sight  of 
misery  was  now  become  habitual." 

A  few  days  after  our  conversation  on 
the  subject,  1  lent  the  book  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  returned  it  with  a  note  ex- 
pressive of  his  full  concurrence  in 
Moore's  verdict. 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Gaspey,  whose  many  novels  are  now 
completely  forgotten,  but  which  enjoyed 
a  certain  celebrity  when  they  first  ap- 
peared, may  not  be  uninteresting.  He 
is  now  principally  remembered  by  a 
punning  epitaph  on  the  leg  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey — buried  at  Waterloo, 
at  which  famous  batlle  he  lost  it.  Tbe 
epigram  or  epitaph  biistled  witb  puns, 
for  the  making  of  which  Mr.  Gaspey  was 
notorious.  1  remember  but  two  of  ihem 
— turning  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
only  a  leg,  but  a  caJ/  that  was  buried  ; 
not  only  a  body  but  a  sole  {souf).  Mr. 
Gaspey,  who  was  my  colleague  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  at  that 
time  leading  journal,  the  ■  Morning 
ChrotticU.  often  had  occasion  lo  write 
to  me,  and  almost  invariably  mistook  my 
Christian  name.  He  someiimes  ad- 
dressed me  as  William,  or  George,  or 
Robert,  or  Henry,  but  never  by  any 
chance  as  Charles.  I  thought  the  mis- 
take was  not  so  much  Ihc  result  of  care- 
lessness as  of  design,  and  to  cure  him  of 
it,  whichever  it  might  be,  I  played  the 
same  game  with  him,  and  instead  of  ad- 
dressing him  as  Thomas,  his  real  name, 
wrote  to  him  as  Benjamm,  or  Peter,  or 
Alexander,  and  once  as  Obadiah.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain.  At  last  I  addressed 
him  as  Nebuchadnezzar  Gaspey,  Esq. 
The  broad  hint  was  taken,  and   1  be- 


came "Charles"   in  all   the  letters  he 
subsequently  addressed  to  me- 

II. 

I  was  removed  from  Perth  to  London 
in  my  earliest  childhood,  and  never  re- 
visited the  land  of  my  birth  until  1  was 
five-and-twenty.  The  old  and  dearly 
beloved  country  was  new  to  me  when  I 
saw  it  for  the  first  time,  as  it  were,  in 
my  young  manhood.  My  mind  was 
fully  stored  with  the  incidents  of  its  his- 
tory, its  poetry,  and  its  romance  ;  and 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery 
were  enhanced  and  sublimated  in  my 
sight  by  the  legendary  lore  with  which 
my  memory  was  imbued  and  my  imagi- 
nation fully  laden.  The  first  sight  of 
Edinburgh — one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resquely beautiful  of  the  cities  of  Europe 
— or,  indeed,  of  the  world — surpassed 
all  I  had  dreamed  of  it  in  my  youthful 
enthusiasm  ;  every  step  that  I  took  in  the 
Old  Town  and  the  New,  especially  in 
the  Old,  evoked  reminiscences  either  of 
the  great  and  good  who  had  once  trod- 
den its  pavements,  or  of  the  greatly 
wicked,  whose  deeds  of  guilty  ambition 
had  contributed  to  the  eventful  and 
tragic  history  of  the  turbulent  Middle 
Ages.  I  was  well  provided  with  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  literary  notabili- 
ties of  the  venerable  city  ;  but  I  scarcely 
needed  them,  inasmuch  as  I  was  already 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Robert  Chambers, 
of  the  great  publishing  firm  of  W.  St  R. 
Chambers.  These  gentlemen  were  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  popular  literature  in 
Scotland,  and  their  well-known  Edin- 
burgh Journal  had  for  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  educating  the  youth 
of  that  generation  in  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  letters  and  of  science.  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers  was  the  literary  partner  of  the 
firm,  and  an  author  of  high  and  well- 
deserved  repute.  On  the  second  morn- 
ing of  ray  arrival,  I  found  myself  en- 
gaged to  breakfast  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  that  gentleman,  preparatory  to 
spending  the  day  in  a  ramble  through 
the  historical  and  legendary  portions  of 
the  city.  The  guests  at  breakfast  be- 
sides myself  were  the  venerable  George 
Thomson,  the  well-known  correspondent 
of  Robert  Burns,  and  Hugh  Miller, 
author  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone," 
a  famous  geologist  who  had  raised  him- 
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Self  from  the  humble  position  of  a  jour-  menccd  a  process,  and  will  infallibly  put 

ney man  stonemason  to  be  the  equal  and  me  into  a  jail.      Do,  for  God's  sake, 

the  associate  of  the  principal  scientiiic  send  me  this  sum   bv  return  of  post, 

and  literary  notabilities  of  the  time.  Forgive    me   this    earnestness,    but    the 

George  Thomson,  born  in  1759,  the  horrors  of  ajailhave  madsme  halfdis- 
same  year  as  Robert  Eurns  (possibly  a  traded.  I  do  not  ask  this  gratuitously, 
year  or  two  earlier  or  later),  had  at  the  forupon  returning  health, I  hereby  prom- 
time  I  met  him  attained  the  venerable  isc  and  engage  to  furnish  you  with  five 
age  of  eighty-two  or  three.  He  was  a  pounds'  worth  of  the  neatest  song 
hale  old  gentleman — known  by  name  genius  you  hare  seen."  Thomson  re- 
and  reputation  to  every  reader  of  the  plied  immediately  to  this  urgent  but 
imraoTtal  poems  of  the  Ayrshire  Bard,  modest  and  touching  appeal  to  his 
as  the  protector  and  editor  of  the  generosity— or  rather  to  his  sense  of 
famous  collection  of  the  National  Melo-  justice — and  told  the  poet  that  he  had 
diesof  Scotland,  towhichBurnsconlrib-  often  thought  of  offering  him  a  pecuni- 
uted  many  of  his  best  songs.  He  was  ary  recompense  for  the  work  he  had 
also  known  to  a  smaller  circle  as  the  done,  but  was  afraid  lest  he  should 
grandfather  of  Miss  Hogarth,  who,  a  hurt  his  proud  spirit,  as  manifested  in  a 
few  years  previously  to  the  time  it  which  previous  letter  on  this  very  subject.  In 
I  met  him,  had  married  Charles  inclosing  the  five  pounds  as  requested,  he 
Dickens,  the  author  of  "  The  Pickwick  added  that  it  was  "  the  very  sum  he  had 
Papers,"  the  forerunner  of  a  score  or  proposed  sending,  and  wished  that  he  was 
more  of  equally  popular  and  infinitely  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  only  for 
belter  novels.  one  day,  for  the  poet's  sake. "     The  pas- 

The  worthy  gentleman  had  a  griev-  sage  "  the  very  sum  he  had  proposed 

ance  on  which  he  had  doubtless  expaliat-  sending"  brought  down  upon  the  head 

ed  to  my  two  companions  at  the  breakfast  of  poor  George  Thomson  all  the  vials  of 

table,    his    fellow-citizens   and    familiar  the  critical  wrath  of  a  succession  of  edi- 

friends,  and  which  I  was  told  he  took  all  tors  and  commentators,  who  all  united 

proper  occasions  to  discuss  with  every  in  accusing  him  of  meanness  and  ingrati- 

new  literary  acquaintance  with  whom  he  tude  in  hinting,   though    inadvertently, 

might   be  brought  into    the  contact  of  that    he  valued  at  exactly    five  pounds 

conveisalion.      Of    course    I    did    not  the  priceless  assistance  that  the  poet  had 

escape  all  aflusions  to  a  subject  which  rendered  him.      "  Nothing,"  said  Mr. 

had  lain  near  his  heart  for  nearly  half  a  Thomson   to   me,    "  was   farther   from 

century.     Burns  and  Thomson  were  in  my  intention.     In  the  first  letter  which 

constant  correspondence  for  four  years.  I  wrote  to  him  in  1793,  introducing  my- 

from  September  1793  to  June  1796,  and  self  and     explaining  the  object  of    my 

between    them    both    had    investigated,  proposed  work,    I  offered    to    pay    him 

with  most  interesting  results,  the  history  any    reasonable  'price  that  he  chose  to 

and  genesis  of  the  old  songs  and  pathet-  demand  for  his  assistance.     He  indig- 

ic  music  for  which  Scotland  was   then,  nantly    rejected   the  offer,    as    all   the 

and  is  now,  famous.     Burns  in  his  last  world  knows,  stating  that  in  the  '  honest 

fatal  illness — only  nine  days  before  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  embarked  in 

close  of  his  career — imagined,  it  appears  the  undertaking,  he  considered  that  any 

erroneously,  that  a  ruthless  creditor  was  talk  of  money,  wages,  fee,   hiie,  eta, 

threatening  him  with  legal  process  for  would  be  downright  prostitution  of  his 

the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  five  pounds,  soul."     Nearly  a  year  afterward,  when 

and   in   his  distress  of  mind  wrote  to  I  ventured  to  send  him  what  he  called  a 

George   Thomson,    for   whom    he    had  "pecuniary  parcel,"  which  heaccepted, 

done  so  much  without  fee  or  reward,  to  "  lest  its  refusal  should  savor  of  affecta- 

advance  him  that  small  sum.     "  After  tion,"  he  swore  that  on  the  least  repeli- 

all  my   boasted  independence,"   wrote  tion  of  any  such  "  traffic"  he  would  in- 

the  dying  man,  "  curst  necessity  com-  dignantly  spurn  the  by-part  transaction, 

pels  me  to  implore  you  for  five  pounds,  andfromthalmomenldropallintercourse 

A   cruel   wretch   of    a  haberdasher  to  wiih,andbecomeanentiteEtrangertDme! 

whom  I  owe  an  account,  taking  it  Into  What  was  I  to  do?    I  knew  his  proud 

his  head   that   I   am   dying,  has  com-  and  sensitive  oalure.     I  wanted  to.luttd.^ 
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on  the  most  friendly  leims  with  him.  members  were  not  only  lovers  of  poct- 
I  desired  above  all  things  a  continuance  ry,  but  most  of  ihem  aspirants  to  poet- 
o(  his  invaluable  assistance  to  my  work,  ic  fame,  and  authors  of  books  of  poems 
and  dreaded  to  offend  him.  I  did  not  in  the  Scottish  language.  The  dialect 
know  that  he  was  on  his  deathbed —  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  lends  itself 
neither  did  he  know  it  himself  ;  for  had  more  easily  than  English  does  to  the 
"1  known  it,  I  would  have  hurried  from  exigencies  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  and 
Edinburgh  to  hi^  side  to  be  of  what  poetical  expression,  in  consequence  of 
comfort  Icould  to  him,  both  pecuniarily  the  great  number  of  affectionate  dimin- 
and  otherwise.  I  might  further  urge  on  ulives  which  it  employs  and  n(  iis  copi- 
my  own  behalf — that  with  every  desire  ous  vocabulary,  which  not  only  includes 
to  be  liberal  and  even  generous,  I  was  a  every  word  in  the  English,  but  many 
poor  man  at  the  time.  T  published  the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  expres- 
Melodies  at  my  own  risk,  and  the  book  sive  and  forcible  words  that  have  be- 
was  not  successful  until  after  the  death  of  come  obsolete  in  the  English  of  the 
the  poet  whose  genius  had  enriched  it.  south,  and  of  London  more  especially. 
But  these  considerations  had,  in  reality,  and  which  still  retain  their  literary  and 
no  influence  on  my  mind  or  actions,  and  colloquial  beauty  in  the  North.  I  was 
had  Purns  asked  me  for  Ave  times  five  not  surprised^to  find  so  many  poets  (per- 
pounds,  I  would  have  procured  it  for  haps  poetasters)  in  the  Egg  and  Toddy 
him  at  any  inconvenience  to  myself.  Club — not  professional  authors,  but  gen- 
even  if  I  had  to  pawn  my  watch  to  pro-  tleman  engaged  for  the  most  part  in 
cure  the  money.  I  own  that,  by  the  business,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  legal 
light  of  after  occurrences,  the  phrase  and  medical  professions.  I  knew,  as  I 
the  "  precisesum"  which  I  employed  in  have  said  elsewhere  ("  The  Book  of 
ray  letter  was  awkward  and  unfortunate,  Scottish  Songs"),  "that  not  only  the 
and  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  that  I  scholar  in  his  study  and  the  professed 
used  it. "  rhymer  and  author,  but  the  tradesman 

To   my  mind   this  explanation    was  behind  his   counter,  the  weaver  at  his 

satisfactory,  and  I  said  so,  with  hearty  mill,  the  ploughman  in   the  6eld,  and 

emphasis,   to   the    evident  pleasure  of  the  fisherman  in  his  boat,  had  written 

Mr.  Thomson.     I  had  not  thought  much  and    composed    songs,   and    that    even 

on  the  subject  before,  and  was  gratified  tramps  and   vagrants,  from  the  ^ays  of 

to  find  that  my  hastily  formed  opinion  Allan   Ramsay  and  Burns  to  our  own, 

had  been  shared  loog  previously  by  Mr.  had  been  the  authors  of  no  comtempti- 

Hugh  Miller  and  by  Mr.  Robert  Cham-  ble  compositions  and  emendations  of  old 

bers ;  and  that  the  latter  had  already  songs  and  ballads.     These  bards,  many 

given  in  print  the  weight  of  his  authority  of  them  nameless,  made  no  pretence  to 

and  critical  judgment  to  this  effect.  be  refined  ;  yet  amid  the  rudest  snatches 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh  were  often  to  be  found  the  happiest 
asmall  association  of  kindred  spirits —  thoughtsexprcssedinthehappiestphiase- 
tovers  of  literature  and  song — who  met  ology."  Three  of  the  gentlemen  present 
once  or  twice  a  week  at  each  other's  on  the  occasion  achieved  eminence  in  lit- 
houscs  in  the  evening,  and  who  called  erature  :  Mr.  Henry  Glassford  Bell, 
,  themselves  the  "Egg  and  Toddy  Sheriff  of  .Lanarkshire,  author  of  a 
Club."  The  members  were  strictly  "  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots"  and 
forbidden  to  incur  any  expense  for  their  several  lyrical  poems  of  great  beauty  ; 
convivial  gatherings,  beyond  a  frugal  Mr.  Alexander  Smart,  a  printer,  author 
supper  of  eggs  and  oatcake,  moistened  of  "  Rambliog  Rhymes';  and  Mr. 
by  temperate  libations  of  whiskey  and  William  Anderson,  author  of  "  Land- 
hot  water,  which  the  Scotch  call  "  tod-  scape  Lyrics,"  and  of  a  "  Biographical 
dy."  The  next  meeting  was  appointed  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen." 
to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thorn-  After  breakfast  Mr.  Robert  Chambers 
son,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  an  invita-  volunteered  to  act  as  my  Ruide  in  a 
lion.  I  went  accordingly,  spent  a  ramble  through  the  ancient  city  of  Edin- 
pleasant  evening,  and  made  the  ac-  burgh.  On  his  part,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller 
quainUnce  of  several  agreeable  per-  undertook  to  escort  me  on  the  morrow 
sons ;  and  speedily  discovered  that  the  to  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbory  CniBi. 
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and  explain  as  we  went  the  geology  of  geology,  for  the  love  he  bore  it,  and 
the  mountain.  Nothing  more  agreeable  Free  Church  politics  for  the  discussion 
could  have  happened  than  both  of  these  and  dissemination  of  which  he  w£s  de- 
arrangements.  Mr.  Chambers  was  pendent  for  the  daily  bread  of  himself 
familiar  with  every  stone  in  the  pavQ-  and  his  household.  The  clerical  and 
ment  of  the  old  city,  and  with  all  the  his-  other  supporters  of  the  movement  which 
tory,  tradition,  romance,  and  poetry  of  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the  venerable 
every  nook  and  corner  of  it  ;  and  Hugh  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  establish- 
Miller,  though  a  learned  geologist,  was  ment  of  the  Free  Church,  differing  from 
not  a  hard  and  dry  man  of  mere  science,  its  parent  in  no  point  of  doctrine,  but 
but  a  poet,  who  brought  to  ihe  study  of  solely  on  the  question  of  patronage  and 
scienlific  facts  a  richly  slored  mind  and  the  appointment  of  clergymen  by  any 
a  fertile  imagination.  other  than  the  congregations  to   whose 

As  the  record  of  the  scenes  and  con-  spiritual   instruction  and  comfort  they 

versation  of  a  single  day,  passed  in  the  were  to  administer,  came  to  the  conclu- 

streets  of  Edinburgh  with  Mr.   Robert  sion,  while   yet   the  controversy  was  in 

Chambers,  would  fill  an  interesting  vol-  progress,  that  they  required  a  newspaper 

ume,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  in  to  support  their  views  before  Ihe  public, 

this  place  even  an  epitome  of  the  sub-  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the 

ject.      Mr.  Chambers  himself   has  well  Wiiness,    a   weekly    and   afterward    bi- 

pcrformed    the    task    in    his    excellent  weekly  journal,  published  in  Edinburgh. 

■'  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,"  work  that  The  next  want  of  the  party  was  that  of 

has  gone  through  several  editions  with  an  editor,  and,  fortunately  as  it  appeared 

ever-increasing    favor.      Suffice    it    to  at  the  time  for  Hugh  Miller,  the  choice 

say  that  in  the  walk  from  the  Castle  to  of  the  shareholders  fell  upon  him.     He 

Holyrood,  down  the  long  street  that  as-  had  a  great  reputation   at  the   time  for 

sumes  the  several  names  of  the  Cowgate,  sound  sense,  discretion  and  the  posses- 

the   High   Street,   and  the  Canongaie,  sion  of  a  literary  style  of  unusual  force 

scarcely  a  house  in  the  narrow  city,  or  and  elegance  ;  and  he  gladly  accepted  the 

a  "  wynd  "  or  close,  was  passed  of  which  appointment,  which  secured  him  not  only 

Mr.  Chambers  had  not  something  to  say  bread  but  the  certainty  of  a  rise  in  the 

of  historical,  antiquarian,  legendary,  or  social  scale  and  a  chance  of  fortune.     He 

literary  interest.     Squalid  for  the  most  entered  upon  Ihe  duties  of  the  post  with 

part  in  their  accessories,  grimy  arid  ill-  zeal  and  ability,  never  admitting  to  him- 

favored  ana  ill-odored,  teeming  with  life  self,  nor  allowing  the  world  to  suspect, 

in   its  vulgarest   and   most    forbidding  that  the  task  was  an  uncongenial  one,  at 

aspects,   this  great  historical  thorough-  which  he  chafed,   but  which  he  could 

fare,    seen    in    the    adorning    light    of  not  abandon,   under  the  heavy  penalty 

memory   which    Mr.    Chambers   threw  of  a  too  possible  penury.     Little,    and 

over  it  like  an  aureole,  became  as  pictu-  that     tittle     precarious   and     uncertain 

resque  as  the  portrait  of  a  ragged  beggar  was    to    be    earned  by  the  literature  of 

when   painted   by  a  great  ariist,    who  geology  ;  much  comparatively  was  to  be 

turns  the  very  squalor  of  his  model  into  earned,  and  that,  whether  much  or  little, 

grace  and  beauty  on  the  canvas.  was  certain,   by  the  able  advocacy  of 

The  conversation   of    Hugh   Miller,  Free  Church  principles  ;  so  he  wisely,  as 

though   agreeable  and  instructive,  was  it  appeared  at  the  time,  stuck  to  his 

not  equal  in  charm  lo  that  of  Robert  newspaper.      But    thereof    came    in  the 

Chambers.     The  mind  of  Hugh  Miller  end  despondency  and  madness.     But  of 

was  so  wedded  to  the  study  of  geology  the  tragic  ending  of  a  seemingly  bright 

as  lo  leave  him  but  little  inclination  to  and  promising  career  there  appeared  at 

diverge  into  the  wider  fields  of  history,  this  time  neither  trace  nor  presentiment 

philosophy,  romance  and  poetry,  where  and  when,  in  pursuance  of  our  previous 

he  might  have  roamed  to  his  own  ad-  agreement    at    the  breakfast    table,  he 

vantage  and  that  of  the  world,  had  time  acted  as  my  guide,  geological  and  poeti- 

allowed    and    preoccupation    not    pre-  cal,  to  the  picturesque  heights  of  Salis- 

vented.     The  nowise  related  subjects  of  bury  Crags  and  the  summit  of  Arthur's 

geology  and   the  politics  of  the    Free  Seat,  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust 

Church  of  Scotland  occupied  him  fully  ;  health,  and  full  of  spirit  and  aiiimiyMi|u^ 
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Dressed  in  a  suit  of  hodden  gray,  with  Edinburgh  itself ;  while  still  farther  to 
a  geological  hammer  in  his  hand,  he  the  noith-west,  lies  the  entrance  to  the 
skipped  rather  than  walked  up  the  hill,  Highlands,  dominated  by  the  noble  hills 
or  it  might  well  be  called  the  mountain  of  Peifhshire  and  the  magnificent  range 
side,  from  St.  Anthony's  Well  to  the  of  the  Grampians.  Among  the  most 
summit,  discoursing  as  we  went  conspicucus  of  these  hills  is  Ben  Ledi,  or 
Of  mka-scbi«t.  '••«  '^°""'  °^  ^'^'  "'°"  properly  the 
The  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  great  fire  mist  Mount  With  God  ;  a  memorable  hill  m 
0(  nebulie  exploded,  and  ibe  birth,  pre-Christian  and  pre-hisloric  times; 
Myriads  of  ages  past,  of  a  young  eanh,  sacred  to  the  great  annual  festival  of  the 
Still  ne^nd  fresh  ihougli  venerably  old,  Scottish  Druids;  where  every  year  on 
And  of  [he  ffondious  tale  in  "  Cosmos"  told.  ..  ,  ,.  r,  -j-  ■  ■  :  ■  .l  ■ 
May  day,  the  Druidit^l  piiests,  in  their 
The  geological  lessons  which  I  learned  three  orders  of  judges,  baids  and  prnph- 
on  that  day  from  the  lips  of  one  so  pre-  ets,  followed  by  the  multitude,  marched 
eminently  qualified  to  teach  them  I  have  to  (he  top  of  the  hill,  and  kindled  the 
either  forgotten  or  allowed  lo  mingle  in  holy  fire,  direct  from  the  rays  of  the 
the  stream  of  my  general  knowledge  of  scin.  The  broad  pathway,  from  the 
the  subject.  But  the  recollections  of  his  base  of  the  hill  commencing  near  Cat- 
conversation  on  the  natural  beauties  of  lender,  to  the  summit,  is  still  plainly 
the  noble  panorama  of  land  and  sea  that  traceable  by  the  grass  that  grows  all  the 
spreads  before  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  way  on  the  soil  trodden  into  compara- 
visitor  who  stands  on  the  summit  of  lively  fertile  earth  more  than  two  thou- 
Aithur'sseat  remain  as  vivid  as  ever,  sand  years  ago,  by  the  feet  of  the  annual 
The  scene  is  one  which,  once  beheld,  is  multitudes,  that  wore  down  the  rough 
never  likely  to  be  forgotten.  To  the  and  rocky  way,  into  the  smoothness 
east  is  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  Isle  and  pulverization  which  permitted  the 
of  May  and  the  Bass  Rock,  and  beyond  growth  of  the  all-pervading  grass.  Mr. 
these  the  great  German  Ocean  ;  while  Miller  was  not  particularly  acquainted 
along  the  shore  stretch  the  villages  and  wiih  Druidical  history — who  is  ? — but 
towns  of  Musselburgh,  Preston  Pans,  the  fact  of  this  annual  procession  on  the 
North  Serwick  with  the  conical  hill  of  morn  of  Bettain,  sacred  to  the  lire  of 
Berwick  Law,  Dunbar,  the  castled  crag  Baal  or  the  sun.  xas  familiar  to  him. 
of  Tantallon,  and  the  plains  of  I.ammcr  It  was  not  till  many  years  after  this  visit 
Muir,  al!  renowned  in  poetry  and  to  Arthur's  seat  with  this  eminent  phi- 
romance  as  well  as  in  historj'.  In  front,  losopher  and  amiable  man  that  the  world 
to  the  north,  is  the  low-Eying  country,  heard  of  his  lamentable  death  by  his 
sometimes  called  by  the  Edinburgh  peo-  own  hand.  Widespread  sorrow  was  felt 
pie  the  "Kingdom"  of  Fife,  every  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Edinburgh 
square  mile  of  which  is  of  hialoiical  in-  by  the  sad  catastrophe,  and  among  the 
lerest ;  to  the  west,  the  narrowing  river,  mourners  none  mourned  more  sincerely 
flowing  from  beyond  the  picturesque  than  the  writer  of  these  slight  remem- 
rock  and  city  of  Stirling,  almost  as  brances. — £elgravia. 
romantic  in  situation  and  in  history  as 
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Of  all  the  phenomena  presented  to  the  and  Galileo,  they  were  mere  stains  on  the 

contemplation  of  astronomers,  sun-spots  surface  of  an  orb  which  earlier  astrono- 

are  at  once  the  most  impressive  and  the  mers,  confident  in  half-knowledge,  had 

most  mysterious.     On  the  face  of  that  regarded  as  absolutely  without  spot  or 

resplendent  disk  they  seem,  at  a  first  blemish.     But    so    soon    as  their  real 

view,  mere  dark  marks  of  little  import  features  are  noted,  and  the  real  diraen- 

or  interest.     To  the  astronomers  who  sions  of  the  sun's  oih  considered,  their 

first  observed  them,  Fabricius,  Scbeiner,  amazing  significance  is  reTea^d.;^>r^it^,> 
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when  their  movements  are  examined, 

and  the  strange  laws  noted  according  to 
which  ihey  wax  and  wane  in  fre(|uency, 
ihey  are  found  to  present  problems  as 
mysterious  as  they  are  fascinating. 

I  am  about  to  advance  a.  theory  about 
sun-spots,  or  rather  about  their  more 
salient  features,  which  at  least  serves, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  to  associate 
together  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  which  have  been  discovered  re- 
specting the  snn  and  his  surroundings. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  nature  of  that 
surface  in  which  sun-spots  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  phenomena  which 
they  present. 

We  are  apt  to  regard  the  visible  sur- 
face of  the  sun  as  if  it  were  either  the 
actual  surface  of  this  globe,  or,  at  least, 
very  near  to  that  surface.  On  a  little 
consideration,  however,  of  the  facts 
known>  to  us,  it  will  appear  that  this 
view  is  not  correct.  Strangely  enough, 
the  earth  under  our  feel  tells  us  of  the 
nature  of  the  interior  constitution  of  the 
sun,  whilethefaceof  the  sun  himself  even 
veils  from  view  what  lies  deep  down  be- 
low it.  The  crusl  of  the  earth,  studied 
by  geologists,  has  spoken  in  the  clearest 
terms  of  many  millions  of  years  of  sun 
work  at  the  sun's  present  rale  of  emit- 
ting heat  and  light.  We  may  shorten  our 
estimate  of  the  lime  by  assigning  to  the 
sun  a  greater  activity  in  past  times  than 
now,  or  lengthen  it  by  assuming  that  of 
yore  he  worked  less  effectively  ;  but  the 
result  remains  the  same  so  far  as  our 
present  inquiry  is  concerned  :  for  it  is 
the  totality  of  sun  work,  not  lime,  we 
have  to  consider.  Dr.  Croll,  of  Glas- 
gow, has  shown,  if  not  conclusively,  yet 
with  such  high  degree  of  probability  that 
it  would  be  far  less  safe  to  reject  than 
to  accept  his  conclusions,  that  Ihe 
earth's  crust  tells  of  at  least  100,000,000 
years  of  sun's  work.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
accepted  the  evidence  as  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  decisive. 

Vet  if  this  is  so,  a  great  difficulty  im- 
mediately presents  itself.  The  sun's 
energy  in  emitting  light  and  heat  results, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  almost  wholly 
from  the  action  of  gravity  in  drawing  in 
toward  ihe  centre  the  mailer  which  forms 
the  great  aggregation  we  call  the  sun. 
Thai  mysterious  power  which  resides  in 
matter  adds  this  other  reason  to  the 
reasons  already  strong,  which  make  it 
New  Sbriis.— Vol.  XXXtX  ,  No.  6 


the  mystery  of  mysteries,  that  in  it  lies 
"  the  promise  and  potency ' '  of  light  and 
heat  throughout  the  universejtself.  Dr. 
Ball  has  already  explained  in  these  pages 
{Longman's  Magazine  for  November) 
how  the  contraction  of  the  sun's  mass 
provides,  so  to  speak,  for  ihe  constant 
expenditure  of  energy.  But  we  can  as- 
certain precisely  how  much  energy  could 
have  been  derived  from  the  contraction 
of  the  sun's  globe  to  its  present  appar- 
ent size,  supposing  its  mass  strewn  with 
tolerable  uniformity  through  an  orb  of 
that  size.  Of  course  the  larger  the 
original  volume  of  the  sun,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  energy  which  might  thus 
have  been  produced.  But  let  us  assign 
to  Ihe  original  globe  of  the  sun  the 
greatest  possible  volume — infinity  of 
space.  Of  course  the  idea  is  not  admis- 
sible as  a  conception,  but  it  can  quite 
readily  be  dealt  with  mathematically, 
and  will  manifestly  give  us  a  superior 
limit  to  the  length  o(  time  we  wish  to 
determine.  We  find,  in  using  this  in- 
finity of  space,  that  the  period  deduced 
is  but  about  20,000,000  years.  Taking. 
instead,  an  extension  all  round  over  half 
the  distance  separating  the  sun  from  the 
nearest  slar,  we  get  very  nearly  the  same 
result. 

Here,  then,  there  is  manifestly  some- 
thing wrong.  Our  earth  tells  us  one 
story,  the  son  seems  to  tell  us  another, 
I  reject  as  absolutely  inadmissible  the 
suggestion  for  removing  the  difficulty  by 
supposing  that  our  sun's  globe  was 
formed  by  the  collision  of  masses  which 
had  before  been  rushing  with  enormous 
velocities  through  space.  All  such  ideas 
of  collision  appear  simply  preposterous  to 
the  astronomer  who  apprehends  how 
enormously  the  distances  separating  star 
from  slar  exceed  the  dimensions  of  in- 
dividual stars.  The^e  is  only  one  way 
of  removing  the  difficulty,  viz.,  by  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  ihe  sun's  apparent 
globe  differs  very  much  in  size  from  his 
real  globe.  If  the  process  of  contrac- 
tion has  gone  on  very  much  farther 
than  it  seems  to  have  done,  then  we  can 
readily  explain  the  awful  vistas  of  past 
time  of  which  our  earth's  crust  tells  us. 
We  may  safely  conclude  from  this  one 
argument  alone  that  the  sun's  real  globe 
is  very  much  smaller  than  ihe  orb  we  see. 

BjI  there  is  other  evidence  to  the 
same  effect.     ?rof.  G.  H.  Dai 
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shown  cleaily  that  unless  the  central  part  have  in  our  own  air;  so  intense  is  tfae 

of  the  sun  were  very  much  more  com-  heat  of  the  sun  that  iron,  copper,  zinc, 

pressed   and   dense  than  the  parts  near  and  so  forth  (doubtless,   in  reality,  all 

(say  wilhin'fifly  or  a  hundred  thousand  the  metals,   though  not  all  in  sufficient 

miles    ot)    the   apparent   surface,    there  quantity  to  indicate  their  presence)  are 

Ought  to  be  measurable  flatlening  of  the  turned    to    the    form   of    vapor.      The 

jun's  polar  regions.    Now  it  is  absolutely  clouds,   then,   that  float  in  the   atmos- 

certain  that  ihere  is  no   such  flattening,  phere  of  the  sun,  are  clouds  in  which 

All  ihe  observations  made  at  Greenwich,  drops  of  metal  play  the  same  part  which 

Paris,  Vienna,    Washington,    and   other  drops  of  water  play  in  our  own  clouds, 

great    observatories,   agree    in    proving  \Vc  may  describe  the  solar  rice-grains, 

this.     Therefore  the  central  part  or  the  in  fact,  as  mighty  metallic  clouds, 
sun  is  much  denser  than  the  outer  parts,  But  here  1  would  call  attention  to  a 

nnd  doubtless  the  real  globe  ot  the  sun  is  consideration    which    seems   to   me   of 

very  much  less  than  the  globe  we  see.  great    importance  in    all  inquiries    into 

There  is  also  another  proof  of  the  same  the    sun's     condition.       The    laws    of 

important  fact  in  the  liehavior  of    the  gaseous  pressure  and  density,  as  deter- 

spots  themselves.     It  will  fall  presently  mined  by  experiments  on  the  earth,  are 

under  our  notice.  either    modified    under   the   conditions 

VVhar,    then,    is    that   visible   surface  which  exist  in  the  sun,  or  else  we  cannot 

which  lies  as  a  luminous  veil  far  above  possibly  regard  the  region  of  absorptive 

the  real  surface  of  the  solar  globe?  vapors  certainly  existing  around  the  visi- 

The  telescope  shows  the  general  sur-  ble  surface  of  the  sun  as  of  the  nature 

face   of   the   sun    as.  formed   of   mulli-  of  an  atmosphere.     From  spectroscopic 

tudinous  small  round  objects,  intensely  analysis  we  know  that  the  pressure  at 

bright  on  a  background  which,  though  which  hydrogen  exists  just  outside  the 

really  bright,  appears  by  contrast  dark,  sun's  surface  is  much  below  the  pressure 

These  objects  aie  only  small  in  the  sense  of  our  atmosphere  at  the  sea-level,  yet 

that  they  look  small  as  seen  even  with  the  certainly  not  so  low  as  the  thousandth 

most   powerful  telescopes.     In  reality,  part  of  that  pressure.      And  whatever 

ihey  average  two  or  three  hundred  miles  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the  effect  of 

in  length  and  breadth.     Regarding  those  the  intense  heat  prevailing  close  by  the 

of    nearly   circular   form    as    in    reality  sun,  we  cannot  overlook  the  influence  of 

spherical,    the  surface  of  one  of  these  the    enormous   force  of  gravity  at  his 

clouds  (if  so  we  are  to  regard  them),  surface.     Under  this  force,   more  than 

200  miles  in  diameter,  would  be  about  twenty-eight  limes  the  force  o(  gravity 

125,000  square  miles  ;  so  that  in  com-  at  the  earth's    surface,   an    atmosphere 

oarison   with  all  such  terrestrial  objects  constituted  like  our  own  would  double  in 

aswecan  actually  see  and  measure,  they  pressure  for  every  one  eighth  of  a  mile 

are  of  enormous  size,  ot  descent.     Suppose  that  at  the  sun's 

Now  we  can  readily  form  an  opinion  suiface  a  vaporous  atmosphere  such  at 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  cloud-like  he  seems  to  have,  an  atmosphere  con- 
masses — the  so-called  solar  r(«-^r(i(>u —  stituted  as  the  vaporous  matter  around 
by  considering  what  the  spectroscope  him  undoubtedly  is  constituied,  doub- 
has  told  us  about*  the  vaporous  atmos-  led  in  pressure  only  once  for  every  ten 
phere  in  which  they  float.  This  com-  miles  of  descent.  Then  wilhin  the  range 
plex  atmosphere  indicates  its  presence  of  about  400  miles  through  which  the 
alike  in  telescopic  survey  of  the  sun  and  sun's  vaporous  atmosphere  has  been  ob- 
in  photographs  of  his  disk,  by  Che  well-  served  (during  total  eclipse)  lo  extend, 
marked  darkening  toward  the  sun's  there  would  be  forty  doublings,  or  the 
edge.  Analyzed  by  the  spectroscope,  pressure,  certainly  not  less  than  one- 
it  is  found  to  contain  the  vapors  of  thousandth  of  our  air's  pressure,  would 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  aluminium,  cita-  be  increased  to  more  than  one  thousand 
nium,  sodium,  magnesium,  and  many  million  limes  the  pressure  of  our  air  at 
other  lerrestrial  elemenls,  chiefly  jne-  the  sea-level.  Under  such  a  pressure  it 
tallic.  In  other  words,  in  the  atmos-  would  no  longer  be  vaporous  at  all. 
phere  of  the  sun  the  metals  have  the  (Jould  it  remain  so,  and  obey  the  laws 
same  position  which  the  vapors  of  water  of  gaseous  mailer,   it  wouLd^be  taav 
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thousands  of  limes  denser  than  the  dens-  (he  so-called  /<if»/iz  (named  thus    by 

est  metals  known  to  us.      Most  assuredly  Hevelius),  from   the   Latin   word  for  a 

no  such  pressure  exists  either  at  the  sun's  torch,  because  of  their  brilliant  aspect, 
surface  or  thousands  of  miles  belotr  tt.         It  is,  however,  whtn  yet  greater  dis- 

U*e  can  see  to  a  depth  of  some  10,000  lurbances  affect  the  cloud-laden  region 

miles  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  larger  which  forms  the  visible  surface  of  the 

sun-spots.  sun,  that  solar  spots  make  their  appear- 

We  seem  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  ance.     A  region  of  disturbance,  where 

the  real  atmosphere  of  the  sun  does  not  many  faculie  are  seen  making  the  sun's 

come  anywhere  near  the  surface  we  see,  suiface  look  like  a  froth-streaked  sea, 

which,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  shows  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  dark 

regarded  as  formed  of  cluudlike  masses  region,  round  which  the  faculs  appear 

each  with  its  surrounding   of  vapor,  kept  at  first  as  parts  of  nearly  circular  arcs- 

around  it  by  such  attractive  energy  as  But  they  pass  farther  and  farther  away 

must    necessarily    reside    in    enormous  from  the  region  of  disturbance,  the  dark 

aggregations  of  metallic  globules  such  as  centre  of  nhich  becomes  better  defined, 

these  clouds  must  be.     1  am  aware  that  and  is  presently  seen  to  be  bordered  by  a 

tnis  view  will  seem  so  strange,  so    un-  well-defmed    fringe    of    less    darkness. 

like  any  that  has  heretofore  been  held,  Under    close    telescopic    scrutiny    this 

as  to  appear  very  daring.     Yet  it  is  in-  fringe    [called    the    penumbra),    which, 

finitely    more   daring    to    overlook    the  though  less  dark  than  the  central  part 

enormous  physical   difficulties   involved  (called  the  umbra),    is  darker  than  the 

in  the  assumption  that  a  continuous  at-  general  surface  of  the  sun,  is  seen  to  be 

mosphere  surrounds  the  sun  to  a  height  marked    by   streaks   extending    radially 

of  many  hundreds  of  miles,  while  at  the  from  the  centre  of   the  nearly  circular 

I)ighe5t  part  of  that  self-luminous  atmos-  spot.        Larger     and     larger    the    spot 

phere  the  pressure  is  comparable  with  grows,  gradually  losing  its  circular  form, 

that  of  our  own  atmosphere  at  the  sea-  but    still    well   rounded   on    all   sides. 

level.  The  centre  is  found  to  be  darker  than 

Be  this  as  it  may  (for  the  question  has  the  rest  of  the  umbra,    appearing,    in- 

no  direct  bearing  on  the  theory   I  am  deed,  absolutely  black,  but  not  neces- 

about  to  present),  it  is  certain  that  under  sarily  so,   since  the  glowing  lime-light 

theactiooof  variousforces.  thesolar  rice-  appears  absolutely  black   when  on  the 

grains  arrange  themselves  into  groupings  sun's  disk  as  on  a  background.     This 

of  varied  form,   in  such  sort  that  the  central    darkest   region    is    called    the 

general  surface  of  the  sun,  when  studied  nucleus. 

with  a  telescope  not  sufficiently  power-         After  remaining,  sometimes  for  several 

ful    to   show    the   separate    rice-grains,  days,    sometimes    for    weeks     or    even 

presents    a     mottled    aspect.     Photog-  months,  a  spot  begins  to  show  signs  of 

raphy,    which,    as    skilfully  applied  by  breaking  up,  if  one  can   speak  of  the 

Dr.  Janssen,  gives  us  the  best  views  yet  bteaking  up  of  what  really  indicates  the 

obtained  of  the  details  of  the  sun's  sur-  absence,   not  the  presence,   of  matter, 

face,    shows    another    reason    for    the  It   loses   its   rounded   form,    becoming 

mottled  aspect,   in  the  existence  of  a  perceptibly    pear-shaped.     Large    por- 

sort  of  net-work  i. varying  even  in  form)  lions  of  the  facular  regions  around  break 

of  misty  streaks  where  the  rice-grains,  their  way  in  upon  the  sun,  chiefly  on  the 

though  visible,   were  much  less  cleaily  edge,     which    remains    more    rounded, 

defined  than  elsewhere.     These  blurred  forming  often    bright   bridges — usually 

regions  will  doubtless  find  their  explana-  curved—from  side  to  side  of  the  spot, 

lion  hereafter,  as  their  changes  of  form  On  either  side  of  the  smaller  part  (the 

come  to  be  more  closely  studied.  stalk  end  of  the  pear)  larger  but  less  brill- 

But  yet  again,  the  surface  of  the  sun  iant  masses  seem  to  move  in  upon  the 

is  disturbed  by  forces  producing  more  spot  as  though  to  cover  it   over  with 

marked  movements  of  the  solar  clouds,  portions    of     the    doud-ladcn    surface 

These  get  driven  together  into  closely-  which  had  before  been  outside.     These 

packed  streaks  which,  even  in  telescopes  masses,  as  they  move  on,  usually  show 

of  very  moderate  power,  are  visible  as  widening  dark  streaks   between  themii 

exceedingly  bright  objecls.     They  are  and  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  on  eitfi^lC 
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side  of  these  dark  streaks  (here  can  be  seen  from  the  case  of  Lescarbault's  Vulcan 
bright  thread-like  objects  akin  to  the  down  to  the  case  of  Vulcan's  supposed 
radial  atrealcs  around  ihe  umbra.  Rut  return  as  seen  In  China  ;  though  the  last- 
in  Ihe  mean  time  these  streaks,  which  named  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  photo- 
have  been  originally  radial  and  tolerably  graph  of  the  sun  chanced  fortunately  to 
regular,  have  been  tossed  hither  and  have  been  taken  at  the  right  time,  prov- 
thither  as  if  irregular  currents  swept  ing  unmistakably  that  what  had  been 
them  in  different  directions.  From  the  described  as  unqueslionably  a  planet, 
great  masses  thrown  in  on  the  dark  back-  moving  like  a  planet  and  unlike  a  sun- 
ground  of  the  spot  multudinous  fila-  spot,  was  nevertheless  a  small  sun-spot 
ments  seem  to  stream  in  all  directions,  after  all. 

like  fringe  upon  a  storm-tossed  banner.  But  there  are  yet  some  other  circum- 
More  and  more  violently — pell-mell,  stances  which  must  be  noted  before  we 
as    Secchi    used  to    say — the    luminous  proceed  to  consider  a   theory   ot   sun- 
masses  rush  in  upon  the  spot  region.     At  spots, 

last  it  is  completely  covered  over.  The  spots  are  limited  to  two  zones  on 
though.brightfaciilar  streaks  show  where  the  sun's  surface,  corresponding  to  tUe 
the  great  opening  had  been,  and  where  sub-tropical  and  temperate  zones  on  the 
intense  disturbance  is  still  going  on.  surface  of  the  earth.  The  existence  of 
Sometimes  these  streaks  break  apart  such  zones  implies  necessarily  the  occur- 
and  a  fresh  spot  Is  formed  ;  and  rence  of  rational  motion,  whereby  the 
it  has  happened  that. twice  or  thrice  a  position  of  the  sun's  poles  and  equa- 
spoi  has  been  as  it  were  renewed  in  this  lor  has  been  determined.  It  has  been, 
way.  Hut  usually  the  facular  streaks  in  fact,  by  observing  the  spots  that  the 
become  less  and  less  marked,  until  at  axial  position  of  the  sun  and  his  rate  of 
length  the  region  where  the  spot  has  rotation  have  been  ascertained.  But  tt\e 
been  can  be  in  no  way  distinguished  movement  of  rotation,  which  seemed  a 
from  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  sun's  comparatively  simple  matter  when  tbr 
surface.  first  rough  observations  of  Galileo  and 
Such  is  the  history  of  a  spot  of  the  his  contemporaries  were  in  question, 
larger  sort.  Occasionally  there  are  presents  itself  now  as  a  complex  phe- 
peculiarities  affecting  the  progress  of  nomenon  ;  for  spots  in  high  solar  lati- 
some  particular  spot.  For  instance,  tudes  are  found  to  indicate  a  rotation  rate 
ihere  was  the  wonderful  Cyclone  Spot,  different  for  that  determined  by  the 
seen  by  Secchi  in  1857,*  the  whole  area  observation  of  spots  near  the  equator, 
of  which  was  swept  round  as  if  by  some  The  difference  is  so  great  as  to  become 
mighty  tornado.  Again,  there  have  been  most  perplexing  when  its  real  signifi- 
spots  where  a  double  tornado  seems  to  cance  is  considered.  Judged  by  spots 
have  been  in  progress,  the  two  whorls  in  the  highest  latitudes  where  spots  have 
moving  in  opposite  directions  In  yet  been  seen  on  his  face,  the  sun  seems  to 
othercases  there  has  been  awhirlingmo-  rotate  in  about  twenty-eight  days, 
lion  affecting  the  central  part  of  the  spot  Judged  by  spots  as  near  the  equator  as 
region  in  one  direction,  at  one  part  of  any  have  been  seen,  he  seems  to  rotate 
the  spot's  career,  and  in  the  contrary  inaboutlwentyfourda>s,  Hisrealglobe 
direction  later.  Other  evidences  also  cannot  well  rotate  save  as  a  whole  and 
of  exceedingly  violent  motion  have  from  in  a  single  period  ;  yet,  judged  by  what 
time  to  time  been  observed.  looks  like  his  surface,  his  equatorial  re- 
in smaller  spots  less  marked  signs  of  K'ons  seem  (o  rotate  seven  times,  while 
varying  disturbance  are  noticed.  The  the  mid-zones  of  his  northern  and 
history  of  a  small  spot  is  comparatively  southern  hemispheres  rotate  only  six 
uneventful.  The  chief  interest  in  these  times.  Regarding  the  slower  rate  for  a 
lesser  markings  resides  perhaps  in  the  moment  as  the  true  rate  of  the  sun's 
circumstance  that  to  the  unpractised  rotation,  it  would  appear  as  though  the 
observer  they  look  very  much  like  small  visible  equatorial  regions  gained  one 
planets  in  transit.  For  my  owi!  part  I  entire  rotation  on  the  surface  beneath 
may  express  my  conviction  that  every  them  in  16S  days.  Now  the  sun's  cir- 
recorded  case  of  intra-mercutial  planets  cumference  is  in  round  numbers  about 
seen  in  transit  is  to  be  thus  explained,  3,660,000  miles,  so  that  the  mere  gain 
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of  the  whole  equatorial  zone  takes  place 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  16,000  miles  per 
day,  or  about  650  miles  per  hour. 
Thus,  viewing  the  varying  rotation  rate 
at  the  surface,  we  should  have  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous and  far-ranging  hurricane  the  inind 
can  oonceive- 

VVe  may  fairly  find  in  this  amazing 
mobility  another  and  simpler  proof  of 
what  we  have  already  seen  to  be  de- 
monstrated by  subtler  evidence,  (he 
vastness  of  the  distance  which  separates 
the  real  surface  of  the  sun  from  that  visi- 
ble surface  which  we  call  the  photo- 
sphere. One  other  point  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  The  spots,  besides  being 
limited  in  space,  are  limited  also  in 
time.  They  cannot  always  be  looked 
for  with  any  probability  that  they  will  be 
seen.  At  this  present  time  there  are 
many  spots  on  the  sun's  face.  But  if 
he  is  watched  week  after  week  during 
several  coming  years,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  spots  grow  fewer  and  fewer  till 
none  are  seen.  Then  several  weeks,  or 
mayhap  months,  will  pass  during  which 
no  spots  and  few  facuUi;  will  be  seen, 
when  the  motlling  will  be  scarce  dis- 
cernible, and  the  darkness  near  the 
edge  will  be  much  less  marked  than 
usual.  7'hcn  the  spots  will  begin  to 
return,  will  become  more  and  more 
numerous  till  they  attain  their  maximum 
frequency.  Then  they  will  diminish  till 
they  disappear,  then  return,  then  pass 
away  again,  and  soon  continually,  wax- 
ing and  waning  with  a  sort  of  rhythmic 
flow.  But  the  oscillation"  is  not  uni- 
form. The  average  interval  between 
two  successive  epochs  of  greatest  spot 
frequency  is  a  little  greater  than  eleven 
years,  but  the  interval  has  been  as  short 
as  eight  )ears  and  it  has  been  as  long  as 
sixteen  years.        « 

Siich  being  the  most  striking  peculiar- 
ities of  the  sun-spots,  let  us  see  whether 
they  can  be  associated  together,  some  or 
all  of  them,  by  any  theory  as  to  the  way 
in  which  these  great  openings  in  the 
luminous  cloud  region  are  formed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  the  real  seat  of  the  disturb- 
ance seen  when  a  spot  appears  lies  below 
the  visible  surface  of  the  sun.  There 
are,  indeed,  similar  circumstances  which 
seem  at  a  first  view  to  suggest  that  the 
disturbance  has  its  origin  from  outside. 


If  the  spot  period  were  of  constant 
length,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
some  as  yet  undiscovered  comet,  hav- 
ing a  period  of  about  eleven  years,  and 
followed  by  a  train  of  meteoric  attend- 
ants, travels  in  an  oval  orbit  intersecting  ' 
the  outlying  cloud  envelopes  of  the  sun. 
and  periodically  with  its  flight  of  mete- 
oric followers  breaks  through  the  region 
of  luminous  clouds.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  sun-spots,  noted  by 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Carrington,  which 
have  been  held  to  indicate  an  external 
origin.  But  as  none  doubt  that  the  real 
energies  of  the  sun  reside  in  that  con- 
cealed mass  which  lies  within  the  pho- 
tosphere, hidden  by  a  veil  through 
which  man  can  never  hope  to  ])eneirate, 
and  as  the  spots  by  their  size  and  move- 
ments tell  of  more  energetic  disturbing 
forces,  we  must,  it  would  seem,  look  for 
their  origin  where  alone  such  forces  are 

Again,  if  the  origin  of  the  spots  is  be- 
low the  photosphere,  and  at  the  real  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  as  the  distance  between 
this  surface  and  the  photosphere  is 
enormous,  we  can  hardly  imagine  any 
way  in  which  forces  exerted  at  the 
surface  can  affect  the  photospheric  cloud 
region,  unless  they  are  directed  with 
great  energy  radially  from  the  sun's  sur- 
face. In  other  words,  it  would  seem 
that  Ihe  forces  at  work  in  producing 
sun-spots  are  eruptional. 

Now  if  we  conceive  the  outburst  of 
masses  of  strongly  compressed  and  in- 
tensely heated  gases  from  below  the 
sun's  real  surface,  and  trace  the  result 
of  their  uprush,  wa  are  led  to  recog- 
nize certain  phenomena,  which  certainly 
correspond  well  (be  'this  explanation 
true  or  not)  with  what  is  seen  on  the 
sun.  Even  if  the  theory  is  incorrect, 
it  has  its  value  in  thus  associating 
together,  as  will  be  found,  the  various 
facts  known  about  sun-spots,  the  colored 
flames,  and  the  solar  corona. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  great  eruption 
begins  deep  down  below  the  visible  sur- 
face of  the  sun,  imprisoned  gases  burst- 
ing their  way  forth,  and  in  their  outburst 
driving  masses  of  solid  or  liquid  matter 
like  missiles  through  the  distant  photo- 
sphere. As  the  compressed  vapors  trav- 
elled onward  to  regions  of  diminishing 
pressure,  they  would  expand,  cooling 
in  the  process,  and  drive  awav  from  all  1 
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round  tho  region  where  they  reached  of  compressed  trheat-ears  would  looV 
the  visible  surtace  the  clouds  which  had  blighter  than  the  rest  of  the  field  if  the 
covered  that  region.  At  the  beginning  ears  were  in  their  golden  prime.  So  the 
there  would  be  a  central  space,  from  glowing  solar  clouds,  urged  together  by 
around  which  the  clouds  were  thus  the  expansive  action  of  the  vapors 
cleared  over  a  continually  widening  poured  into  the  spot  region,  form  streaks 
area.  Moreover,  regarding  the  visible  looking  brighter  than  the  surrounding 
surface  as  part  of  a  cloud  stratum  of  surface  \  while  extending  from  them  in- 
great  ihickness  (certainly  not  less  than  ward,  toward  the  spot's  centre,  are  seen 
10,000  miles  in  depth),  it  is  clear  that  the  streaks  oF  luminous  matter  which  be- 
the  constantly  expanding  masses  of  fore  had  been  vertical.  What  these  ver- 
vapor,  in  their  upward  rush,  would  drive  lical  streaks  may  be  is  not  very  easily  de- 
the  higher  pans  of  the  cloud  region  termined.  They  may  be  down-rushing 
farther  apart  than  the  lower  portions,  streams  of  molten  metal  from  the  sun's 
Thus  looking  squarely  into  the  opening,  metallic  clouds,  or  they  may  be  uprush- 
from  outside,  as  when  we  look  at  a  spot  ing  columns  of  glowing  metallic  vapors, 
near  the  centre  of  the  sun's  face  from  our  capped  by  (he  clouds  (as  in  our  own  air 
terrestrial  standpoint,  we  should  obtain  uprising  alreanjs  of  aqueous  vapor  are 
slant  views  of  the  cloud  stratum.  capped  by  cumulus  clouds),  or  they  may 
Now  ihe  clouds  which  had  before  been  include  both  forms;  however  ihey  are 
spread  uniformly  over  the  scene  of  dis-  lu  be  interpreted,  it  is  certain  ihey  exist, 
turbance.  being  driven  away  flora  it  After  a  while  the  eruptive  forces 
upon  the  surrounding  region,  would  cease  ;  the  ejected  vapors  for  a  while 
necessarily  be  packed  closely  together,  conlinuetoextendlhemselvesaround  the 
and  so  would  form  luminous  streaks  all  region  of  disturbance,  but  not  long 
around  the  spot — the  faculse,  which,  as  All  the  forces  now  called  into  action  are 
we  have  seen,  surround  the  disturbed  such  as  tend  to  fill  in  again,  and  cover 
region.  The  penumbra  would  show  over,  the  region  which  has  been  disturb- 
what  lies  underneath  the  photosphere,  ed.  As  the  surrounding  cloud-covered 
but  not  in  its  normal  condition  ;  for  the  regions  strive  to  rush  in,  contests  arise 
mighty  uprushing  and  side-thrusting  between  the  in-rushing  masses  and  the 
masses  of  vapor  would  displace  alt  parts  vapors  within  the  spot  region.  In  these 
of  the  cloud  stratum,  even  as  the  outer  conflicts  cyclonic  action  may  arise,  and 
parts  are  displaced  and  made  to  form  usuallydoes.  Sometlmesasinglecyclon- 
facular  streaks.  Still  we  can  form  an  ic  whirl  is  generated  ;  at  other  times 
idea,  from  the  aspect  of  the  penumbral  two  or  more,  which  may  be  in  the  sarae 
fringe,  respectinR  the  normal  condition  or  different  directions ;  while  at  yet 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  solar  cloud  other  times,,  changes  in  the  conditions 
region.  The  radiating  streaks,  which  under  which  the  conflicts  take  place  may 
are  manifestly  slantr  streaks  of  luminous  cause  a  cyclone  in  one  direction  to  be 
matter  below  the  clouds,  seem  to  tell  us  replaced  by  another  in  the  contrary 
clearly  of  streaks  which  have  been  verti-  direction.  Again,  the  inclosed  vapors 
cal  before  the  disturbance.  We  may  would  maintain  a  better  resistance  and 
compare  what  we  see  round  the  spot  to  preserve  the  rounded  form  of  the  spot 
what  one  would  see  in  looking  down  on  that  side  toward  w4iich  their  motion 
upon  a  Held  of  wheat  (from  a  balloon,  urged  them.  On  the  other  side,  where 
suppose)  over  a  part  of  which  a  small  the  resistance  would  be  less  effective, 
but  violent  whirlwind  was  passing.  All  cloud-laden  masses  from  the  solar  pho- 
round  the  centre  of  disturbance  the  tosphere  would  break  in,  or  rather 
stalks  of  wheat  would  be  driven  aslant  would  be  drawn  in  ;  and  around  this 
and  we  should  see  them  sloping  radially  part  of  the  disturbed  region  the  photo- 
around  that  centre.  The  ears  of  wheat  sphere  would  be  more  disturbed  than 
belonging  to  the  storm-bent  stalks  would  elsewhere,  and  in  many  parts  would  be 
be  driven  closer  together  than  the  ears  broken  up. 

elsewhere  over  the  field,  and  so  would  The  masses  thus  flung  over  or  pro- 
form  circular  streaks  around  the  region  jccted  toward  the  region  of  the  spot 
of  disturbance,  and  outside  the  slant  would  be  agglomerations  of  the  luminous 
radial   streaks.     These  circular  streaks  clouds   with   their  vaporou^  siiupujul-,. 
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ings  and  their  filamentous  appendages,  correspond  to  what  might  fairly  be  ex- 
which,  in  the  more  quiescent  parts  of  pected  to  result  from  such  a  proc- 
the  sun's  surface,  are  usually  (as  may  be  ess  of  formation.  In  passing,  however, 
presumed)  nearly  vertical.  A  mass  of  it  tiiay  be  noted  as  strong  evidence  in 
clouds  driven  onward  as  by  a  mighty  but  favor  of  the  theory  that  sun-spots  are 
irregular  hurricane  would  show  ils  tila-  due  to  the  action  of  forces  working  be- 
ments  as  streamers  from  a  wind-tossed  low  the  visible  surface,  that  they  are 
pennon,  as  these  luminous  thread-like  regions  of  darkness  and  not  of  increased 
forms  actually  appear.  Not  parallel  brightness.  If  sun-spots  are  produced  in 
here,  as  around  the  edges  of  a  yet  the  way  I  have  suggested,  there  would 
youthful  spot,  the  filaments  would  pre-  result  great  cooling  from  the  expan- 
sent  an  appearance  mofe  nearly  resem-  sive  action  of  vapors  which  had  been 
bling  that  of  our  cirrus  clouds,  with  enormously  compressed.  On  the  other 
their  wild  mare's-tail  streaks  tossed  hand  if  sun-spots  had  their  origin  from 
seemingly  hither  and  thither  by  the  without,  the  bringing  to  rest  of  matter, 
varying  currents  in  our  upper  air.  In-  meteoric  or  comeiic,  which  bad  before 
deed,  Professor  Langley,  to  whom  we  been  travelling  with  enormous  velocity, 
owe  decidedly  the  best  views  of  the  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by 
various  features  of  the  sun's  surface  yet  the  generation  of  heat.  Since  the  spots 
drawn,  finds  every  form  of  solar  cloud  by  their  darkness  and  by  the  spectroscop- 
illustrated  in  the  clouds  of  our  own  air.  ic  evidence  of  powerful  absorptive  ac- 
But  though  we  may  thus  find  illustra-  tion  tell  us  that  they  are  regions  of  cool- 
tions  of  solar  features,  we  must  not  ing  and  not  of  greater  heat,  we  may 
imagine  that  therefore  we  have  neces'  reasonably  and  safely  infer  that  they  arc 
sarily  their  true  analogues.  The  vast  due  to  the  action  of  forces  working  from 
difference  of  scale  must  be  carefully  kept  within  expansively,  and  not  from  outside 
in  recollection.  The  solar  clouds,  with  effects  of  compression, 
which  seem  simple  rounded  masses  of  But  now  let  us  see  whether  we  may  not 
luminous  matter,  are  in  reality  vast  find  other  evidence  bearing  on  this 
cloud  balls,  two  or  three  hundred  miles  theory  of  sun-spots,  by  looking  outside 
in  diameter  ;  and  doubtless,  could  we  the  sun's  surface  for  the  effects,  even  as 
sec  them  more  clearly,  would  show  we  have  looked  below  for  the  cause  of  the 
amazing  irregularities  of  structure  where  disturbance  to  which  they  are  due. 
our  present  telescopes  show  uniformity.  So  soon  as  the  colored  prominences 
The  filaments  merely  look  like  the  had  been  shown  by  Lieutenant  (now 
thread-like  forms  which  we  see  in  our  Colonel)  Herschd,  Janssen,  Rayet,  and 
cirrus  clouds ;  in  leality  they  are  forty  others,  to  be  great  masses  of  glowing 
or  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  and  some  of  gas,  it  became  possible  to  observe  them 
Ihem  are  fully  10,000  miles  in  length,  without  waiting  for  total  solar  eclipses. 
Nothing  that  we  know  about  our  clouds  Shining  with  special  tints  only,  their 
enables  us  to  form  the  merest  guess  as  light  could,  by  spectroscopic  dispersion, 
to 'the 'condition  of  such  vast  masses,  be  brought  into  rivalry  with  only  such 
such  long  streamers  as  these,  or  even  to  light  from  the  surrounding  sky,  or  even 
say  that  they  are  single  masses  or  con  from  the  sun  himself,  as  is  one  of  those 
linuous  streamers  at  all.  And  apart  tints.  Thetotalityof sunlightoverwhelm- 
(rom  all  this,  the  intense  heat  which  ingly  surpasses  the  totality  of  promi- 
pervades  the  whole  material  of  these  nence light  ;  but  red  light  from  a  promi- 
sceming  clouds  and  seeming  streamers  nenceisnotoverwhelminglysurpasscdby 
assures  us  that  they  are  as  unlike  our  the  red  light  of  the  same  or  very  nearly 
clouds  and  cloud  streamers  in  condi-  the  same  tint,  either  from  the  sun  or 
tion  as  they  are  in  volume.  from  the  sunlit  sky  close  by  him. 
All  that  we  can  here  say  is  that  the  Thus,  by  keeping  out  all  light  save  thai 
sun-spots  behave  as  though  tliey  were  of  this  special  red  tint  of  hydrogen,  or  if 
produced  by  the  uprush  of  masses  of  preferred  the  orange-yellow  tint  of  heli- 
vapor,  caused  by  eruptive  action  far  be-  um,  or  either  the  indigo  or  the  greenish- 
low  the  visible  surface  ;  for  all  the  blue  tint  of  hydrogen,  the  shapes  and 
phenomena  presented  by  a  spot  from  its  movements  of  the  great  colored^  flames 
first  formation  to  its  final  disappearance  can  be  discerned  and  ""^'^I'^-C  j(^Otj|p 
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Now  ihe  most  inieresting  of  all  the 
resulls  which  have  followed  from  the 
application  of  this  fertile  method  of 
observation  has  been  Ihe  division  of  the 
colored  prominences  into  two  definite 
classes.  First  there  aie  the  cloud-like 
prominences,  which  in  form  and  move- 
ment closely  resemble  the  clouds  of  a 
wind-swept  sky,  or  sometimes  of  a.  sky 
comparatively  calm.  Secondly,  there  are 
Ihe  jet-like  prominences,  which  by  their 
form  (their  initial  form  at  any  rate)  and 
by  all  their  movements  show  that  they 
are  due  10  eruptive  action. 

The  cloivd-like  prominences  appear 
around  all  paits  of  the  sun's  edge. 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Ihey 
occur  at  all  parts  of  the  sun's  surface. 
In  this  respect  they  are  like  the  »>Iar 
clouds  and  the  faculin.  They  are  apt  to 
be  somewhat  larger  and  more  numerous 
opposite  the  spot  zones,  which  amounts 
to  saying  that  they  occur  in  greater  rela- 
tive frequency,  and  attain  a  greater 
average  size,  over  the  spot-zones,  la 
this  respect  they  resemble  the  facuiie. 
It  seems  likely  therefore  that  if  (as  is 
most  probable  (there  is  some  connection 
between  the  colored  prominences  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  sun's  surface,  the 
faculie  are  the  features  to  be  s^iecially 
associated  with  the  colored  prominences 
of  cloud-like  form.  These  cloud  flames 
attain  sometimes  an  enormous  size  and 
height,  reachmg  sometimes  eighty  or 
even  a  hundred  thousand  miles  above 
the  sun's  surface.  They  are  less  brilliant 
than  the  eruptive  prominences,  and 
though  their  movements  (or  rather  their 
apparent  changes  of  form)  are  sometimes 
amazingly  rapid  when  compared  with 
the  movements  of  terrestrial  clouds,  yet 
they  show  nothing  like  the  rapidity  of 
motion  observed  in  the  prominences  of 
jet-like  form.  The  cloud  flames  may  be 
looked  for  at  all  times,  whether  the  sun 
shows  many  spots  or  few,  or  none  ; 
but  they  are  apt  to  be  rather  more  nu- 
merous when  there  are  many  spots. 

The  eruption  prominences,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  never  seen  except  op- 
posite the  spot-zones,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  never  exist  except  over 
these  zones  of  the  sun's  surface. 
Moreover,  the  jet  prominences  are  only 
seen  when  there  are  spots  on  these 
/ones  ;  and  though  this  has  not  yet 
been  actually  established  by  observation, 


there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  an  eruption  prominence  is  never  to  be 
seen  except  above  a  solar  spot.  Their  oc- 
currence only  over  the  spot-zone,  and 
at  a  time  when  there  are  visible  spots. 
sufhces  of  itself,  however,  to  prove  that 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  that  particular  kind  of 
disturbance  which  results  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  photosphere  and  the  for- 
mation of  sun-spots. 

This  being  sfl,  it  becomes  probable, 
on  (1  priori  grounds,  that  by  studying 
the  jel-like  prominences  we  may  obtain 
information  about  sun-spots,  and  vice 
vend,  that  any  true  theory  we  may  be 
able  to  form  respecting  sun-spots  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
eruption  prominences. 

These  jet-like  protuberances  are  gen- 
erally smaller,  brighter,  and  better  de- 
fined than  their  cloud-like  brethren. 
They  have  usually  been  regarded  as 
actual  eruptions  of  glowing  hydrogen  ; 
but  this  view  seems  as  incorrect  as 
would  be  the  idea  that  the  smoke  and 
products  of  chemical  action  flung  from 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  are  the  real  mis- 
siles ejected.  We  may,  indeed,  by 
noting  Ihe  behavior  of  the  glowing 
hydrogen  in  the  eruption  prominences, 
obtain  clear  and  decisive  evidence  that 
it  is  to  the  smoke  from  a  cannon  they 
are  to  be  compared  rather  than  to  the 
ejected  missiles.  We  see  lofty  columns 
of  the  glowing  hydrogen  at  first  as 
though  they  had  themselves  been  flun^ 
forth  as  mighty  streams  of  gas  from  the 
sun's- interior  ;  but  a  few  mlnuies  later 
the  upper  parts  of  these  columnar 
streams  spread  themselves  out  into 
ctoud-like  forms,  much  as  the  smoke 
which  at  first  rushes  straight  enough  fron 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  begins  presently 
to  expand  into  cloud-formed  masses. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  behavior  of 
a  mighty  spiral  column  of  glowing 
hydrogen  seen  by  Zollner  as  far  back  us 
1870,  and  pictured  in  my  treatise  on  the 
sun.  Here  was  a  column  32,000  miles 
in  height,  so  that  four  globes  like  our 
earth, placed  one  upon  Ihe  lop  of  another, 
would  not  have  reached  to  the  summit  of 
this  long  column.  How  unlikely,  on 
the  face  of  things,  that  a  rare  gas  such 
as  Ihe  hydrogen  then  seen  (for,  by  the 
spectroscopic  method  of  observation,  its 
density  could  be  determin^^  a^^iWu 
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found  to  be  Email)  could  be  ejected 
ihrough  resisting  vaporous  matter  lo  so 
enormous  a  height.  But  even  could 
this  have  happened,  it  is  certain  that 
after  rushing  thus  far,  the  hydrogen 
would  coniinue  lo  ascend  in  jet-like 
form,  not  begin  lo  spread  into  cloud  form 
just  where  the  jet-like  motion  would 
have  become  possible  in  consequence  of 
the  greatly  diminished  resistance. 

If  any  doubt  could  remain  after  the 
consideration  of  such  cases,  it  would  be 
-removed  by  the  phenomena  presented 
during  the  celebrated  eruption  witnessed 
by  Professor  Young  in  1871.*  On  that 
occasion  a  long  low-lying  cloud  of  glow- 
ing hydrogen  was  torn  into  shreds  by  a 
tremendous  outburst  which  occurred 
below.  Long  Rlaments  of  hydrogen 
was  seen  travelling  upward  so  swiftly 
that  their  motion  was  actually  discern- 
ible, a  circumstance  very  unusual,  and 
meaning  a  gr«at  deal  at  the  sun's  dis- 
tance. Higher  and  higher  these  fila- 
ments of  hydrogen  seemed  to  rush,  until 
at  last  they  had  attained  the  enormous 
height  of  210,000  miles  (at  least)!  from 
the  sun's  visible  suiface.  Even  at  that 
enormous  height  they  did  not  cease  to 
ascend  ;  they  simply  lost  Iheir  lustre, 
and  became  no  lunger  discernible. 

From  a  calculation  based  on  the 
observed  time  in  which  this  enormous 
distance  seemed  to  be  traversed,  I  de- 
termined the  velocity  with  which  ihe 
matter  ejected  on  that  occasion  crossed 
the  visible  surface  of  the  sun  at  certainly 
not  less  than  306,  and  probably  not  less 
than  500  miles  per  second.  Now  the 
filaments  of  glowing  hydrogen  by  no 
means  presented  the  appearance  of 
bodies  lushing  with  enormous  velocity 
through  a  resisting  atmosphere.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  long  irregular 
streaks  of  luminous  gas,  pointed  in 
front  {with  reference  to  the  direction  of 
iheir  motion)  as  well  as  in  the  rear.  I 
do  not  think    they  can  possibly  be  re- 


*  Eruptio 


:,  but  tf 


\  Tliey  maj'  have  passed  much  farther  away 
than  Ibis,  lor  Ihe  distance  measured  was  the 
apparent  distance  ;  and  i(  Iheir  course  was 
aslant  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight,  Ibe 
real  distance  was  certainly  greater,  and  may 
have  been  much  gieaier. 


garded  as  the  missiles  then  ejected. 
Their  motion  was  probably  apparent 
only,  not  real  I  take  it  that  when  one 
of  these  filaments  was  seen  apparently  ad- 
vancing with  enormous  velocity  up- 
ward, what  was  really  happening  was 
this  :  A  solid  or  liquid  mass  was  rushing 
upward,  tearing  its  way  ihrough  what- 
ever hydrogen  lay  along  its  track,  and 
thus  leaving  behind  it  a  (rail  of  glowing 
hydrogen,  growing  at  ihe  upper  end  as 
the  missile  advanced,  and  losing  length 
at  the  rear  end  as  the  imparted  heat 
passed  away,  and  so  appearing  to  ad- 
vance— even  as  the  trail  of  a  meteor  seems 
to  advance,  though  in  reality  the  lumi- 
nous matter  forming  that  trail  has  not 
passed  onward  ;  but  the  meteor  passing 
onward  has  caused  atmospheric  regions 
continually  farther  and  farther  forward 
to  become  luminous. 

It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  on  this  oc- 
casion there  was  an  ejection  of  matter 
solid  or  liquid  (or  if  vaporous,  then  of 
great  density)  at  velocities  so  great  that 
the  ejected  matter  could  never  return  to 
the  sun.  A  velocity  of  about  360  miles 
per  second  is  the  greatest  the  sun  can 
control  in  matter  at  his  surface.  In  this 
case  the  ejected  matter  probably  crossed 
the  sun's  surface  at  a  velocity  far  ex- 
ceeding tfiis,  and  is  now  travelling,  with 
velocity  constantly  diminishing  but 
never  to  be  entirely  lost,  into  the  remote 
depths  of  interstellar  space.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  so  enormous  a  velocity 
as  this  could  have  been  acquired  or  im- 
parted below  that  mobile  surface  which 
we  call  the  photosphere.  Professor 
Young  has  suggesle'd  that  the  sun  is  a 
gigantic  bubble,  and  that  beneath  the 
skin  (really  the  inclosing  strata)  of  this 
bubble  the  forces  of  outburst  may  be 
restrained  until  they  acquire  the  energy 
necessary  lo  expel  matter  at  the  ob- 
served rate  of  ejection.  But  everything 
in  the  behavior  of  the  great  eruption 
prominences  speaks  of  an  origin  much 
more  deep'sealedthan  the  inner  layers  of 
the  photospheric  cloud  regions.  Doubt- 
less it  is  at  and  below  the  real  surface  of 
the  sun  that  ihe  eruptions  occur  by 
which  missiles  are  ejected  ihrough  the 
solar  cloud  envelopes,  to  pass  in  some 
cases  but  a  few  thousand  miles  higher, 
in  others  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
away  through  the  heart  of  the  corona. 
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and  in  yet  others  beyond  Ihe  very  limits 
of  the  solar  system  itself.* 

Lastly,  in  the  corona  itself  we  find 
evidence  of  the  action  of  eruptive 
or  repulsive  forces  in  the  solar  spot  re- 
gion, though  indirectly  rather  than 
directly.  There  is,  indeed,  direct  evi- 
dence of  some  such  action  in  the  greater 
extension  of  the  corona  opposite  the 
spot-zones.  But  the  indirect  evidence 
is  stronger.  The  light  of  the  corona, 
under  spectroscopic  analysis,  is  found 
to  be  partly  reflected  sunlight,  partly  in- 
herent light  due  apparently  to  two 
sources — tirst,  incandescent  solid  and 
liquid  matter  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sun,  and  secondly  glowing  gas. 
The  lines  of  glowing  hydrogen  show  that 
this  gas  is  present  in  the  corona  at 
times,  if  not  always,  though  assuredly 
not  as  ihe  component  of  a  gaseous  at- 
mosphere extending  from  the  sun  to  the 
distance  of  even  the  inner  bright 
corona.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
lines  of  hydrogen  have  only  been  seen 
or  have  only  been    bright   at    a  time 


when  there  have  been  many  spots 
on  the  sun's  face,  and  therefore  at 
the  season  when  eruption  promi- 
nences appear.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  infer  that  at  such  times  the  eruptive 
or  repulsive  action  of  which  the  jet 
prominences  give  evidence  leads  to  the 
ejection  or  repulsion  of  meteoric  and 
cometic  matter  through  Ihe  hydrogen 
present  in  the  corona,  and  consequently 
to  the  heating  of  the  hydrogen  in  such 
degree  that  its  bright  lines  sliow  under 
spectroscopic  scrutiny. 

It  seems  certainly  noteworthy  that  so 
many  phenomena  presented  by  Ihe  sun- 
spots  themselves,  the  colored  flames,  and 
the  corona,  accord  so  well  with  a  theory 
orisinally  advanced  only  as  a  suggested 
way  of  interpreting  certain  features  of 
the  solar  spots.  Whether  the  theory  is 
sound  or  not,  it  serves  conveniently  to 
associate  a  number  of  highly  interesting 
facts  respecting  these  phenomena  of  the 
sun  and  of  sun-surrounding  space. — 
Longman  s  Magazine. 


PRODIGALITY    AND   ALTRUISM. 


There  are  some  controversies,  most 
of  them  moral,  but  not  quite  all,  upon 
which  men  find  what  we  may  call  their 
intellectual  instinct  quite  as  sure  a  guide 
as  their  reason,  and  a  much  quicker  one. 
It  takes  time  to  reason  out  on  Christian 
principles  a  defence  of  the  duty  of 
wrath,  though  we  all  perceive,  perhaps 
too  quickly,  that  under  given  circum- 
stances such  a  duty  must  exist.  Men 
see  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
would  not  work,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  divine,  long  before  they  perceive 
where  Ihe  chain  of  argument  which  has 
led  many  thinkers  to  the  Quaker  con- 
clusion visibly  breaks  down.  They  re- 
sist before  they  have  rcHected  that  non- 
resistance  as  a  dogma  must  make  them 


*  II  is  noLCTCorthy  ihal  in  1864  Mr.  Sorby. 
of  Sheffield,  was  led  by  the  microscopic  study 
of  meteors  to  the  belief,  or  rattier  to  (he  con- 
viction, ihat  thcT  had  once  l>een  either  in  the 
interior  of  our  sun,  or  □(  a  body  in  the  sunliiie 
state  ;  while  Ihe  late  Professor  Graham,  of 
London,  was  led  to  a  precisely  similar  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  Lenarto  iron  meteor,  by 
the  <\.  anlity  of  hydrogen  which  he  lound  oc- 
cluded within  its  mass. 


very  often  accomplices  in  evil.  Of  all 
such  questions,  however,  there  is  none 
III  which  instinct  and  reasoning  are 
more  nearly  at  variance  than  the  one 
raised  by  our  correspondents  of  this 
week  and  the  last.  They  argue^  one 
directly  and  the  other,  implicitly,  ^at  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  be  prod- 
igal— that  is,  to  expend  large' sums  in 
mere  pleasure  blamelessly.  There  is 
misery  in  the  world,  they  say.  and  you 
arc  bound  to  relieve  it  with  all  the 
money  you  have  above  the  expenses  of 
maintenance,  or  you  neglect  your  duty. 
That  seems,  to  Christians  at  all  events, 
at"  the  first  blush,  a  solid  proposition,  to 
which  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
answer  ;  and  yet  the  world,  including 
Christians,  has  replied  to  it  for  cen- 
turies by  a  negative.  It  has  perceived 
Ihat  there  is  contained  in  it  a  death- 
warrant  for  civilization,  for  refinement, 
for  most  forms  of  enjoyment,  and  for 
the  culture  of  beauty,  and  has  said 
"  No  !"  inslinciivelv,  without  bejpgable 
to  reason  the  "  No"  out,  and  therefore, 
after  its  fashion,  has  accepted  the  ^ii'RVfl,-' 
ment  as  true,  but,  nevertheless,  onV- ^'*^ 
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counsel  for  perfection."  As  we  are  by  promoting  culture,  or  even  of  giving  to  • 
no  means  sure  that  it  is  even  that,  we  the  public  can  be  put  in  the  balance 
will  endeavor  to  state  what  seem  to  us  against  a  clSim  so  overmastering  as  that 
the  diflicullies  in  the  subject,  at  some  of  hunger.  Monsense  about  encourage- 
risk  of  the  obloquy  which  in  these  days  ing  Raphael !  You  may  save  ten  lives 
falls  upon  all  who  seem  to  plead  the  with  the  price  of  one  picture.  Do  not 
cause  nf  the  rich  against  the  poor  The  speak  of  buying  that  book,  the  money 
rich,  however,  are  vertebrate  animals,  may  cure  a  fever- stricken  child  who 
andentitled  to  justice  ;  and  if  they  were  wants  only  quinine.  Sell  that  horse  at 
not,  it  would  concern  us  all,  as  we  are  once,  its  value  will  give  five  ignorant 
all  striving  for  money,  to  consider  children  education.  "  Two  thousand 
whether,  in  keeping  it  or  spending  it  pounds' worth  of  flowers  !"  What  right 
on  ourselv^,  we  are  doing  wrong-  We  have  you  or  can  you  have  to  two  thou- 
contend  that  we,  the  average  folk,- are  sand  pounds'  worlh  of  Consols,  when 
not,  though  there  may  be  and  are  per-  scarcely  two  miles  away  thousands  are 
sons  to  whom  a  mission  has  been  given  suffering  all  the  consequences,  moral 
which  enables  them,  or  rather  obliges  and  physical,  of  over-crowding  ?  There 
them,  to  act  on  a  loftier  sense  of  duty  is  no  resisting  the  argument,  and  no 
than  the  world  can  obey.  limiting  ils  extent,  alt  that  can  be  dis- 
In  Ihe  first  place,  then,  we  cannot  pensed  with  must  be  dispensed  with,  and 
recognize  the  limitations  with  which  our  curtains  are  as  much  robberies  from  the 
correspondents,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  poor  as  the  azaleas  which  move  our 
who  maintain  the  extreme  theory  of  friends  (o  such  reams  of  indignation, 
altruism,  attempt  to  hedge  in  their  All  must  be  sold,  except  (he  indispensa- 
dogma.  If  it  is  true  at  all,  it  is  true  ble,  and  but  little  will  remain.  There 
thus  far,  that  it  is  wrong,  while  misery  lived  an  old  lady  once,  not  so  long  ago, 
capable  of  relief  by  expenditure  e;;ists  who  earned— we  are  relating  an  auihen- 
in  the  world,  to  expend  money  heed-  ticated  fact — by  very  severe  exertion 
lessly  in  any  way  whatever.  It  is  just  some  £3200  a  year.  For  twenty  years 
as  wrong  to  spend  spare  thousands  on  a  she  steadily  "  gave  to  the  Lord"  %ooo 
line  of  electric  telegraph,  as  Mr.  Thorn-  a  year,  reserving  the  odd  £200  for  her 
asson  advises,  as  to  expend  them  on  any-  own  and  her  children's  maintenance, 
thing  else,  for  Ihe  telegraph  probably  A  venerable  clergyman  called  one  day, 
produces  much  more  misery  than  it  re-  and  rebuked  that  old  lady  roundly  in  a 
lieves,  and  is  itself,  to  those  who  appre-  good  set  lecture  for  "  keeping  back  her 
ciate  rapid  communication,  mainly  an  substance  from  the  Lord."  He  had 
enjoyment.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  breakfasted  with  her,  noticed  that  she 
it  is  right  to  distribute  flowtrs  to  hospi-  used  silver  spoons,  and  in  the  most  per- 
tals,  as  "  B.  P.  L."  suggests,  for  the  feet  sincerity  demanded  that  they  also 
money  would  assuage  hunger,  and  even  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  used 
preserve  life ;  and  a  consumptive  in  "  furthering  the  work."  Clearly, 
patient,  like  our  friend's  "  weary  upon  the  theory  the  old  clergyman  was 
pleasure-seeker,"  gets  nothing  out  of  Ihe  right;  you  can  eat  with  horn  spoons; 
flowers  but  a  little  languid  enjoyment,  the  silver  was  worth  some  pounds,  and 
to  which  the  fact  of  sickness  gives  him  those  pounds,  if  the  claim  was  absolute, 
no  preferential  title.  Hunger  must  belonged  to  the  Lord's  work.  There  is 
count  before  sickness,  and  we  are  quite  no  possible  pausing  in  such  a  road  till 
sure  that  "  the  social  duties  of  one's  you  have  arrived  at  bare  necessaries, 
position,"  as  Mr.  Brameld  calls  them,  and  all  the  arts,  except  perhaps  cook- 
are  no  excuse  for  spending  money  which  ing,  all  the  enjoyments  which  depend 
might  be  given  to  the  poor,  for  if  upon  money,  say,  for  example,  riding, 
their  claim  is  absolute,  relief  is  the  and  almost  all  the  amenities  of  life, 
highest  of  social  duties,  and  indeed,  as  must  be  suffered  to  die  out.  They  in- 
far  as  money  is  concerned  the  only  one.  volve  waste,  while  the  poor  suffer,  and  as 
No  other  can  for  an  instant  be  weighed  the  poor  are  infinitely  the  majority,  and 
against  it.  It  is  ridiculous  to  plead  always  will  be.  all  wealth  must  be  mort- 
that  the  pleasure  of  living  in  large  gaged  to  their  relief.  The  wealth  itself, 
rooms,  or  of  buying  fine  pictures,  or  of  it  must  be  remembered,   ^O^l^l  IV'Ayi C 
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the  theory,  be  enormously  diminished,  not  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  own,  which 
Not  to  speak  of  the  extinction  of  the  may,  moreover,  be  necessary  to  our  own 
great  whip,  selfishness,  commerce  in  highest  development.  An  easy-chair  is 
superfluities  must  perish.  France  must  not  surplusage,  if  the  cripple  seated  in 
lose  her  wine  trade,  China  her  tea  trade,  it  thereby  has  the  unCrcUed  use  of  his 
America  her  tobacco  trade,  for  none  of  brain.  Complete  altruism  is,  in  fact,  ser- 
thosethint^s  can  be  considered  indispen-  vice,  and  the  obligation  to  serve  is  not 
sable.  Industry,  too,  must  diminish,  laid  upon  all  men,  at  all  times,  in  ihe 
for  if  I  hold  wealth  in  trust  for  the  same  way.  It  would,  however,  be  diffi- 
poor,  so  do  I  hold  my  time  ;  and  it  is  as  cult  to  maintain  that  view  in  lime  of 
wrong  for  me  to  be  seeking  wealth  while  actual  famine— as  difficult  as  to  maintain 
my  sick  brother  wants  a  nurse,  as  for  the  conveise  in  cases  where  the  giver, 
me  to  be  buying  flowers  while  he  wants  irritated  by  the  perpelua!  ^If-sactihce 
a  more  nourishing  dinner.  There  is  no  as  by  a  hair  shirt,  felt  himself  slipping, 
personal  objectin  seeking  the  wealth,  for  in  his  very  obedience  to  the  law,  daily 
all  to  go  away,  and  no  altruistic  ob-  farther  from  his  own  ideal,  degenerat- 
can  be  so  pressing  as  that  of  insur-  ,ing,  in  fact,  by  virtue  of  self-denial  into 
ing  the  needful  tendance.  We  not  only  a  querulous  self-seeker.  All  we  can  do 
all  see  that,  if  Ihe  sick  be  son  or  wife,  but  is  to  plead  that  the  supposed  law  seems 
we  act  on  it,  and  the  sick  neighbor  to  be  at  variance  with  most  of  the  fads 
should  be  nearly  as  close.  \l\  spare  of  Nature,  which,  if  we  could  read  ihem 
weallh  must  be  devoted  to  Ihe  pour,  as  aright,  must  be  divine,  and  most  of  the 
Carlo  Borromeo  devoted  it ;  and  all  instincts  of  man  ;  and  that  its  result, 
spare  time  not  actually  required  for  the  if  literally  obcjed,  ai  omnibus  et  ubigue, 
great  and  intensely  wearisome  business  would  be  ihe  uiler  rum  of  Ihe  majoiiiy, 
of  keeping  alive,  upon  whom  the  effect  of  that  other  law. 
Is  it  not  certain  that  the  instinct  of  "  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
mankind  is  right  in  leji-cting  such  a  eat,"  would  speedily  cease  to  operate- 
theory,  which  would  crush  out  all  civjli-  All  we  are  quite  clear  about,  except  by  a 
zation,  flatten  down  all  differences  of  liv-  mental  instinct,  is  that,  if  there  is  a 
ing,  extinguish  all  interests  save  one,  limit  to  the  law  of  self-sacrihce  other 
and  turn  the  world  into  one  gigantic  than  its  producing  self-denioialization. 
poorhouse,  with  the  successful  minority  if  ihere  is  any  money  of  our  own  which 
doing  the  work  of  nurses,  and  the  un-  we  may  spend  on  ourselves,  then  the 
successful  majority  passing  life,  let  us  mode  of  the  expenditure,  provided  it  is 
hope  with  gratitude,  in  the  receipt  of  innocent,  is  not  a  moral  question.  One 
alms  ?  It  is  most  certain,  as  we  hold,  likes  flowers,  another — by  his  own 
that  the  instinct  is  right;  and  yet  avowal,  incredible  as  it  may  seem — likes 
we  humbly  acknowledge  that  we  can-  telegraphs,  and  it  is  as  right'to  spend 
not  suggest  the  train  of  reasoning  thousands  on  flowers  or  pines  as  on 
which  should  completely  demonstrate  Raphaels  or  gigantic  organs.  We  can- 
that  it  is  so,  and  that  we  have  a  not  prove  absolutely,  and  on  paper  that 
deep  respect  for  t^ose  who  can  act  up  there  is  no  harm  in  wasie,  but  if  any 
to  the  law  of  altruism  without  consid-  waste  is  allowable,  waste  on  magniA- 
ering  consequences.  But  then  we  re-  cence  is  as  lawful  as  waste  on  the  pur- 
spect  them  as  we  resp>ect  those  who,  chase  of  superfluous  bonds  to  bearer, 
from  some  overmastering  obligation  per-  We  cannot  see  oinerwise,  and  must  just 
sonal  to  themselves,  observe  the  law  of  bear  to  be  told  that  we  are  defenders  of 
celibacy,  which  if  universally  accepted  the  one  social  habit  which  by  instinct, 
would  extinguish  the  world.  Our  im-  as  well  as  reason,  we  unreasonably  de- 
pression— we  will  not  say  conviction-  is  test 

that  men  arc  entitled  not  only  to  the  How    wise  the  old    legislators   were, 

fruit  of  their  exertions,  but  lo  the  enjoy-  who  fixed  on  an  arbitrary  proportion  — 

ment  of  them  ;  that  unwilling  giving  is  one  tenth,  a  two-shilling  Income-tax — 

sterile  of  good,  whether  to  giver  or  re-  as  the  minimurn  share  to  be  given  to  un- 

ceiver  ;  and  that  the  comtnand  laid  on  selfish  work  l  —  ^^rrf/a/i^r. 
us  is  only  to  share  with  others  freely, 
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Amono  the  more  eminent  or  promi- 
nent names  of  famous  men,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  famous  poets,  some  must 
ineviiahlj'  be  longer  than  others  in  find- 
ing their  ultimate  level  of  comparative 
account  in  critical  no  less  than  in  popu- 
lar repute.  But  it  is  singular  enough  at 
first  sight  that  among  all  the  many  mem- 
orable names  of  our  countrymen  which 
ennoble  for  the  retrospeci  of  all  time  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century,  two  alone 
should  still  remain  objecjs  of  so  much 
debate  as  are  those  of  the  Ik-o  poets 
who  have  recently  supplied  one  of  their 
most  eminent  successors  with  subject- 
matler  for  the  exercise  of  his  ability  in 
discussion  and  the  display  of  his  daring 
in  paradox,  tor  although  it  has  ever 
been  my  desire,  in  the  expressive  words 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  to  order  my- 
self lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  bet- 
ters ;  and  although  I  hope  never  to 
write  a  word  incompatible  with  deep 
gratitude  and  cordial  admiration  for  all 
the  gifts  of  poetry  and  prose — to  say 
nothing  just  now  of  admonition  and 
cast igat ion — which  his  too  frequently 
olTending    countrymen  owe  to  the  just 

•  and  libeial  hand  of  Mr,  Matthew  Ar- 
nold :  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  in  his 
recent  utterances  or  expositions  regard- 

,  ing  Wordsworth  and  Byron  he  has  now 
and  then  spread  a  wider  sail  before  a 
stronger  wind  of  sheer  paradox  than 
ever  has  any  critic  of  anything  like 
equal  or  comparable  reputation.  We 
might  almost  imagine,  on  consideration 
of  the  task  here  undertaken,  that  his 
aim  had  been  to  show  how  not  gold 
on]]r>  but  also  the  higher  criticism,  may 
solder  close  impossibilities,  and  make 
them  kiss. 

"Wordsworth  and  Byron,"  says  the 
most  distinguished  of  Wordsworth's  la- 
ter disciples,  "standout  by  ihAnselves. 
When  ihe  year  1900  is  turned,  and 
our  nation  comes  to  recount  her  poetic 
glories  in  the  century  which  has  then 
jnst  ended,  the  first  names  with  her 
will  be  these."  1  cannot,  for  my  part, 
pretend  to  predict  the  issues  of  the  fut- 
ure, to  determine  the  progress,  or  the 
aberration  of  opinion  in  days  that  per- 


haps we  may  not  know  of.  But  I  must 
say  that,  if  this  prediction  be  prophecy 
indeed,  the  taste  of  1901  will  in  my 
humble  opinion  be  about  on  a  par  with 
the  taste  of  1647  ;  when  the  first  names 
of  the  Shakespearean  generation  were 
JonsoD  and  Fletcher  :  Shakespeare, 
compared  with  these  two  claimants, 
being  in  the  opinion  of  their  most  emi- 
nent disciples  as  "  dull"  and  "scurril- 
ous" a  pietender  as  Mr.  Afnold  finds 
Coleiidge  and  Shelley  to  be  shadowy 
and  inadequate  competitors  for  fame 
with  the  laureates  of  Rydal  and  Raven- 
It  seems  a  great  thing,  and  it  certain- 
ly is  something,  to  have  such  evidence 
as  this  lo  the  fact  that  appreciation  of 
Wordsworth  is  no  longer  incompatible 
with  appreciation  of  Byron.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  as  it  is  that  the  as- 
sertion of  equality,  and  much  more  the 
suggestion  of  kinship,  between  these  two 
contending  foices  of  their  generation 
would  have  exasperated  the  one  into 
stormy  jealousy  less  deep  than  the 
other's  serene  contempt,  it  is  not  less 
evident  that  the  very  fact  and  the  very 
consciousness  of  having  so  far  sur- 
mounted the  difticullies  and  harmonized 
the  discords  of  the  past  may  involve  the 
critic  in  perplexities  and  lead  him  into 
temptations  of  his  own.  One  of  these, 
it  seems  lo  me,  is  the  tendency  to  make 
too  much  at  once  of  the  salient  points 
of  likeness  and  of  the  salient  points  of 
contrast  between  two  such  men  and 
leaders.  Another  is  the  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate or  to  ignore  or  to  mistake  their 
relations  to  their  own  time  and  their 
possible  influence  on  ours.  That  the 
direct  or  indirect  influence  of  one  will 
end  only  when  there  is  not  a  man  left 
in  the  world  who  understands  a  word  of 
the  dead  English  language  ;  that  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  influence  of  the  other, 
however  much  wider  and  more  tangible 
while  it  lasted,  is  already  in  the  main 
spent,  exhausted,  insignificant  hencefor- 
ward for  better  and  for  worse  ;  it  would 
appear  an  equal  stretch  of  dogmatism  to 
assert  with  equal  confidence  :  yet  it  ii 
Opinion  for  which  a  good  deal 


deal~might  he 
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said  by  any  one  with  leisure  and  inclina- 
tion to  advance  and  support  it  by  com- 
parison of  their  respective  claims. 

Let  me  repeat,  at  the  risk  of  appear- 
ing impertinently  superfluous  in  protes- 
tation, that  I  have  never  written  and 
never  mean  to  write  an  irreverent  word 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  own  claims  to  ail  due 
deference  and  all  reasonable  regard, 
whether  as  poet  or  as  critic  ;  but  I  must 
confess,  borrowing  two  favorite  terms 
of  his  own,  that  "lucidity"  does  not 
appear  to  me  by  any  means  to  be  the 
distinguishing  "  note"  of  his  later  criti- 
cisms. His, first  critical  confession  of 
faith— the  famous  and  admirable  if  not 
e.xhaustive  or  conclusive  preface  of  Oc- 
tober ist,  1853 — was  a  model  of  the 
quality  which  now,  k  should  seem,  ap- 
pears to  him  ralher  commendable  than 
practicable — d.  matter  of  pious  opinion 
or  devout  imagination.  When  we  are 
told  that  the  distinguishing  merit  of 
such  poetry  as  we  find  in  Kcats'a  '"  Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn"  is  that  it  gives  us, 
of  all  gifts  in  the  world,  the  expression 
of  a  moral  idea  comparable  with  the 
gravest  and  the  deepest  utterances  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Milton,  we  begin  to 
perceive,  or  at  all  events  we  begin  to 
suspect,  that  Mr.  Arnold's  excursive 
studies  in  theology  have  somewhat  in- 
fected him  with  the  theologian's  habit 
of  using  words  and  phrases  in  a  special 
and  extranatural  sense  which  renders 
their  message  impervious,  their  meaning 
impenetrable,  to  all  but  the  esoteric 
adept.  "A  criticism  of  life"  becomes 
such  another  term  or  form  of  speech  as 
"'  prevenient  grace,"  or  "ihe  real  pres- 
ence," or  "the  double  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;"  it,  Hamlet-Hke,  we 
consider  too  curiously  what  it  may 
mean,  the  reverent  reader  may  haply 
find  himself  on  the  high  road  to  dis- 
traction, the  irreverent  will  too.  proba- 
bly lind  himself  on  the  verge  of  laugh- 
ter. A  certain  criticism  of  life,  a  cer- 
tain method  or  scheme  of  contempla- 
tion, adevotion  to  certain  points  of  view 
and  certain  tones  of  thought,  may  un- 
questionably be  discerned  in  the  highest 
work  of  such  poets  as  Milton,  Words- 
worth, and  Shelley,  in  the  past  ;  in  our 
own  days,  of  such  poets  as  Lord  Ten- 
nyson, Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Arnold 
himself.  But  how  this  fact  can  possi- 
bly be  shown  to  imply  that    it  is    this 


quality  which  gives  them  tank  as  poets  ; 
and  how  the  definition  of  this  quality 
can  possibly  be  sirained  so  as  to  cover 
the  case  of  Keats,  the  most  exclusively 
leslhetic  and  the  most  absolutely  non- 
moral  of  all  serious  writers  on  record  ; 
these  are  two  questions  to  which  the 
propounder  of  such  postulates  may 
surely  be  expected  to  vouchsafe  at  least 
some  gleam  of  a  solution,  some  shadow 
of  a  reply.  Meantime  the  apparent 
discrepancies  (not  to  say,  the  transpar- 
ent contradictions)  involved  in  any  such 
theory  are  thrown  into  sharp  accidental 
relief  by  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's estimate  of  Gautier  with  his  esti- 
mate of  Keats.  "  Such  a  poet  as  Th£- 
ophile  Gautier"  is  to  him  a  type  uf  the 
poet  who  has  no  criticism  of  life  to  offer, 
and  who  comes  short  of  the  poet's  aim 
and  the  poet's  crown  in  consequence  of 
this  deficiency  ;  while  the  place  of  Keats 
among  English  poets  i&  beside  Shake- 
speare. Now  Keats,  in  my  opinion  as 
well  as  in  Mr.  .Arnold's,  is  a  very  deci- 
dedly greater  poet  than  Gautier  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Arnold's  theory,  if  his 
terms  of  definition  are  to  be  construed 
in  any  sense  which  may  be  "  under- 
standed  of  the  people,"  I  must  venture 
to  affirm  that  Gautier  could  be  proved 
an  incomparably  greater  poet  than 
Keats.  There  is  not  a  line  extant  by 
the  author  of  "  Endyniion"  which 
shows  even  a  glimmer  of  such  simple 
and  cordial  manliness  of  sympathy  with 
the  homely  heroism  and  humble  in-  . 
terest  of  actual  life  as  informs  every  line 
of  Gautier's  noble  little  poem  on  two 
veteran  survivors  of  the  Old  Guard, 
seen  hobbling  along  the  streets  of  con- 
temporary Palis  ;  a  poem  which  com- 
bines in  no  small  measure  the  best  qual- 
ities of  Wordsworth  with  the  highest 
qualities  of  Byron.*  And  if  it  is  not  of 
actual  life,  its  heroism  and  its  interest, 
its  suffering  and  its  action,  with  their 
good  or  evil  influences  and  results  in  the 

*I  mJKl  be  allowed  10  submit  tliat  it  is 
somewhai  ungcacious  if  noi  ungrateful  <n  a 
professed  Wordsivorltiian  to  select  as  a  typ- 
ical example  of  imperfeclion  and  failure  the 
name  of  the  one  eminent  French  poet  who 
has  paid  cordial  and  Kracefiil  tribute  to  ihe 
charm  of  Wordsworth,  fell  as  from  afar  off  in 
a  single  iranslated  verse  of 
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noble  or  ignoble  development  of  charac- 
ter—if it  13  not  of  this  that  Mr.  Arnold 
means  to  speak  when  he  defines  the  test 
of  poetry,  as  of  all  other  literature,  lo 
be  ils  value  as  a  criticism  of  life,  1  must 
confess,  as  a  plain  man  who  can  only 
understand  plajn  speaking,*  that  I  really 
do  not  know  how  to  construe  his  oracles. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  at  once  a  passion  aiid 
a  genius  for  definitions.  It  is  doubtless 
good  lo  have  such  a  genius,  but  it  is 
surely  dangerous  to  have  such  a  pas- 
sion. All -sane  men  must  be  willing  to 
concede  the  truth  of  an  assertion  which" 
he  seems  to  (ling  down  as  a  challenge 
from  the  ethical  critic  lo  the  seslheiic 
— that  a  school  of  poetry  divorced  from 
any  moral  idea  is  a  school  of  poetry  di- 
vorced from  life.  Even  John  Keats 
himself,  except  in  his  most  hectic  mo- 
ments ot  sensuous  or  spiritual  debility, 
would  hardly,  I  should  imaKinc,  have 
undertaken  lo  deny  this.  What  may 
reasonably  be  mainiained  is  a  Ihesis  very 
different  from  such  a  denial ;  namely, 
that  a  school  of  poetry  subordinated  to 
any  school  of  doctrine,  subjugated  and 
shaped  and  utilized  by  any  moral  idea 
to  the  exclusion  of  native  inpulsc  and 
spiritual  instinct,  will  produce  work  fit 
to  live  when  the  noblest  specimens  of 
hurnanity  are  produced  by  artificial  in- 
cubation. However,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  case  of  Byron,  we  must  al- 
low it  to  be  wholly  undeniable  ihat  some 
sort  of  claim  to  some  other  kind  of  mer- 
it than  that  of  a  gift  for  writing  poetry 
must  be  discovered  or  devised  for  him, 
if  any  place  amopg  memorable  men  is 
to  be  reserved.for  him  at  all.  The  fact 
that  even  his  enormous  vanity  and  inor- 
dinate egotism  did  not  conceal  this  truth 
from  him  is  perhaps  the  very  best  proof 
extant  ''what  a  very  clever  fellow  he 
was" — to  _^borrow  the  words  of  the 
"Letter  from  John  Bull  to  Lord  By- 
ron" which  appeared  on  the  publication 
of  the  opening  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan  ;" 
a  letter  so  adroitly  extravagant  in  its  ad- 
ulation that  an  "ill-minded  man,"  af- 


*  II  may  be  ttial  Ihe  avoiTal  a!  tliis  inability 
will  be  taken  as  pioor  that  (he  level  o(  the 
writer's  Intelligence  is  benealh  that  of  Lord 
Lumpingion  and  the  Rev.  Esau  Hiitill  ;  but, 
if  SO,  is  it  tua  rash  10  hope  that  Mr.  Arnold 
may  some  day  be  indjced  for  once  lo  write 
''hi  within  reach  of  such  understandings 
e  o(  his  friend  Mr.  Bottles  and  mjselt? 


ler  study  of  Byron's  correspondence  and 
diary,  might  be  tempted  10  assign  it  lo 
the  hand  which  penned  Ihem.  But  for 
that  hand  the  trick  would  have  been  loo 
delicate  and  dexterous — though  assured- 
ly not  too  pitiful  and  mean. 

Before  enteiingon  the  question,  what 
criticism  of  life  in  any  intelligible  sense 
of  the  phrase  may  be  derivable  or  de- 
ducible  from  the  writings  of  Words- 
worth or  of  Byron,  I  would  venture  to 
put  forward,  by  no  means  a  counter 
theory  or  a  rival  definition  lo  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's theory  or  definition  of  poetry, 
but  a  simple  postulate,  or  at  least  a  sim- 
ple assumption,  on  which  I  would  rest 
my  argument.  If  It  be  not  admitted, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  tnatter  :  it  would 
be  absolute  waste  of  time,  for  one  who 
resumes  it  as  indisputable,  to  enter  into 
controversy  with  one  who  regards  it  as 
disputable  that  the  two  primary  and  es- 
sential qualities  of  poetry  are  imagina- 
tion and  harmony  ;  that  where  these 
qualities  are  wanting  there  can  be  no 
poetry,  properly  so  called :  and  Ihat 
where  these  qualities  are  perceptible  in 
the  highest  degree,  there,  even  though 
they  should  be  unaccompanied  and  un- 
supported by  any  other  great  quality 
whatever — even  though  the  ethical  or 
the  critical  faculties  should  be  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence— there,  and  only 
there,  is  Ihe  best  and  the  highest  poet- 
ry. Now  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
supply  any  profitable  or  serviceable  defi- 
nition of  these  terms.  All  writers  on 
(he  subject,  from  Mr.  Arnold  himself 
down  to  the  smallest  perceptible  Byron- 
ile  or  Wordsworthian  that  ever  wagged 
a  tail  or  pricked  an  ear  in  the  "com- 
mon cry  of "  critics,  are  compelled 
sooner  or  later  to  give  expression  to 
their  views  and  Iheir  conclusions  with  as 
much  implicit  dogmatism  as  Mr.  John 
Dennis  or  Or,  Samuel  Johnson.  If 
any  one  chooses  to  assert  that  Flatman 
or  Sprat  or  Byron  had  the  secret  of 
harmony,  it  would  be  as  profitable  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  reason  to  argue 
against  his  proposition  as  to  contend 
with  a  musical  critic  who  should  main- 
tain that  "  Orphee  aux  Enfers"  was  a 
more  sublime  example  of  sacred  music 
than  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  Byron  is  to 
Coleridge  and  Shelley  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible what  Offenbach  is  to  Handel  and 
Beethoven.     In  other  matters  than  ihosci 
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in  which  Coleridge  and  Shelley  were  su- 
preme ;  on  ground  where  they  could  not 
set  a  irespassing  foot  without  being  at 
onceconvicted  of  comparative  if  not  ab- 
solute incompetence ;  Byron  was  su- 
preme in  his  turn— a  king  by  truly  divine 
right ;  bul  in  a  province  outside  the  prop- 
er domain  of  absolute  poeiry.  He  is 
undisputed  suzerain  of  the  debatable 
borderland  to  which  Berni  has  given  his 
name  :  the  style  called  Bernesque  might 
now  be  more  properly  called  Byronic, 
after  [he  greater  master  who  seized  and 
held  it  by  right  of  the  stronger  hand. 
If  to  be  great  as  a  Bernesque  writer  is  to 
be  great  as  a  poel,  then  was  Byron 
assuredly  a  great  poet  :  if  it  he  not,  then 
most  assuredly  he  wgs  nothing  of  the 
kind.  On  all  other  points,  in  all  other 
capacities,  he  can  only  claim  10  be  ac- 
knowledged asapoet  of  the  third  class  who 
now  and  then  rises  into  the  second,  but 
speedily  relapses  into  the  lower  element 
where  he  was  born.  Nothing,  I  repeat, 
does  so  much  credit  to  his  intelligence 
as  ihe  fact  that  he  should  himself  have 
seen  this  with  more  or  less  clearness  : 
nothing  does  more  discredit  to  his  charac- 
ter than  the  effect  produced  by  (his  con- 
sciousness on  bts  heating  toward  others, 
his  contemporary  superiors.  Too  clear- 
sighted— or  his  cleverness  belies  itself— 
not  to  know  them  for  such,  he  was  loo 
vain,  too  envious,  and  too  dishonest  to 
acknowledge  that  he  knew  or  even  to 
abstain  from  denying  it.  And  here  we 
may  not  unprofitably  observe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ever-itching  vanity  of 
such  a  writer  as  Byron  and  the  candid 
pride  of  a  great  poet.  When  Danle 
Alighieri  or  William  Shakespeare,  when 
John  Milton  or  when  Victor  Hugo  may 
be  pleased  to  speak  as  one  not  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  greatness,  such  con- 
sciousness will  be  confounded  with  van- 
ity by  no  man  who  does  not  bear  as  a 
birth-mark  the  sign  of  the  tribe  of  Zoil- 
us;  it  would  show  a  certain  degree  of 
weakness  and  incompetence,  if  the 
greatest  among  men  and  writers  should 
alone  be  doomed  to  share  the  incapacity 
of  their  meanest  assailants  to  perceive 
or  to  acknowledge  that  Ihey  are  not  less 
than  great.  Far  different  from  the  high 
and  haughty  equity  of  such  men*s  self- 
knowledge  and  self- revere  nee  is  the  mal- 
evolent and  cowardly  self-conceit  of  a 
Byron,  ever  shufHing   and    swaggering 
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and  cringing  and  backbiting  in  a  breath. 
The  most  remarkable  point  in  his  pre- 
tentious _and  restless  egotism  is  that  a 
man  capable  of  writing  such  bad  verse 
should  ever  have  been  capable  of  seeing, 
even  in  part,  how  very  bad  it  was  ;  how 
very  hollow  were  its  claims  ;  how  very 
ignorant,  impudent,  and  foolish,  was 
the  rabble  rout  of  its  adorers.  That  his 
first  admirers  in  foreign  countries  were 
men  of  a  far  different  order  is  a  curious 
and  significant  truth  which  throws  a 
double  light  upon  the  question  in  hand. 
*The  greatest  European  poet  of  his  day, 
(he  greatest  European  patriot  of  our 
own,  united  in  opinion  perhaps  on  this 
one  point  only,  have  left  eloquent  and 
enduring  testimony  to  the  grealness  of 
their  ideal  Byron.  The  enthusiasm  of 
Goethe  on  the  one  hand  and  Mazzini 
on  the  other  should  be  ample  and  5nal 
witness  to  the  forcible  and  genuine  im- 
pteBsion  made  by  the  best  work  of  By- 
ron upon  some  of  the  highest  minds  in 
Europe.  But  in  the  former  case  we 
have  first  of  all  to  consider  this:  what 
was  the  worth  of  Herr  von  Goethe's 
opinion  on  any  question  of  extra-Ger- 
man literature?  Of  French  he  pre- 
sumably knew  at  least  as  much  as  of 
English  :  and  his  criticism  of  French 
literature,  if  it  can  hardly  be  matter  of 
"argument  for  a  week,"  may  certainly 
atford  "laughter  for  a  month,  and  a 
good  jest  forever."  He  rebuked  the 
French  for  their  injustice  to  so  great  a 
poet  as  Dubartas  ;  he  would  doubtless 
have  rebuked  the  English  for  their  neg- 
lect of  so  great  3  poet  as  Quarles.  He 
discerned  among  the  risi«ig  Frenchmen 
of  1830  one  genius  of  pre-eminent 
promise,  one  youth  in  whom  he  might 
hail  his  destined  successor  in  the  curule 
chair  of  European  letters  :  and  this  fii- 
vored  son  of  Apollo  was  none  other — si 
Musis  placet! — ihan  M.  Prosper  M^ri- 
m6c.  He  might  as  rationally  have  re- 
marked (hat  England,  in  the  age  of 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  Collins  and  Gray, 
Fielding  and  Richardson,  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  had  produced  one  writer  of 
absolutely  unparalleled  merit — in  Ihe 
person  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole. 

Taking  Ihese  considerations  into  due 
account,  it  is  not  without  amusement  as 
well  as  regret,  it  is  not  without  regret 
as  well  as  amusement,  that  we  find  even 
in  our  own  day  two  Enelislv  writers 
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such  dislinction  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Mr.  John  NJchol  debating  and  dis- 
cussing as  a  matter  of  no  small  interest 
and  moment  to  Englishmen,  what  it 
was  that  Goethe  really  said  and  what  it 
was  that  Goethe  really  meant  to  say 
about  the  proper  place  of  Byron  among 
English  poets  "  No  array  of  terms," 
protests  Walt  Whitman,  "  can  say  how 
much  t  am  at  peace  about  God,  and 
about  death  :"  and  consequently  he 
counsels  mankind,  "  Be  not  curious 
about  God."  No  array  of  terms  can 
say  how  much  I  am  at  peace  about 
Goethe's  opinions  on  modern  poetry, 
afterexaminalion  of  such  samples  as  have 
justibeen  given  :  and  if  my  voice  had 
weight  or  authority  enough  to  make  it- 
self heard,  1  would  fain  lake  leave  to 
counsel  even  my  elders  and  my  betters. , 
Be  not  curious  to  know  whether,  or  in 
what  sense,  Goethe  meant  to  say  that 
Byron  was  the  greatest  of  English  poels 
— w.hether  greater  only  than  Coleridge 
and  Shelley,  or  greater  also  than  Shake- 
speare and  Millon  :  for  such  questions, 
as  St.  Paul  observes  of  genealogies,  are 
unprofitable  and  vain. 

The  later  tribute  of  Maizini  to  Byron 
claims  at  our  hands  a  very  different  de- 
gree of  consideration.  Not  merely 
because,  for  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  the  name  of  the  man  who  realized 
for  them  the  ideal  of  selfish  heroism — of 
infinite  pity,  helpfulness,  love,  zeal,  and 
ardor  as  divine  in  the  heal  of  wralh  as 
in  the  glow  of  charity^set  before  us  in 
the  records  of  the  lite  and  character  of 
Jesus  is  never  to  be  lightly  spoken,  or 
cited  without  a  sense  of  inward  and  in- 
finite reverence ;  not  merely  because 
they  feel  and  acknowledge  that  in 
him  it  was  given  them  to  see  for  once 
how  divine  a  thing  human  nature  may 
be  when  absolutely  and  Anally  divorced 
from  all  thought  or  sense  of  self :  made 
perfect  in  heroism  and  devotion,  even  to 
the  point,  not  merely  unattainable  but 
unimaginable  for  most  men,  of  diste- 
garding  even  the  imputations  of  selfish- 
ness and  cowardice  ;  "  gentle,  and  just, 
and  dreadless"  as  Shelley's  ideal  demi- 
god, with  the  single-hearted  tenderness 
and  lovingkindness  of  a  little  child  :  not 
on  any  such  inadequate  and  uncritical 
grounds  as  these,  but  simply  because  >t 
seems  to  me  that  Mazzini  alone  has  hit 
the  maik  which  should  be  aimed  at  by 
Niw  SuiBE.  -Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  6 
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all  who  undertake  the  apology  or  at- 
tempt the  panegyiic  of  Byron.  "  That 
man  never  wrote  from  his  heart,"  says 
Thackeray,  sweepingly  and  fiercely  :  "  he 
got  up  rapture  and  enthusiasm  with  an 
eye  to  the  public."  The  only  answer  to 
this  is  that  on  one  single  point,  but  that 
one  a  point  of  unsurpassed  importance 
and  significance,  the  imputation  is  in- 
suppoitable  and  unjusf.  He  wrote  from 
his  heart  when  he  wiote  of  politics — 
using  that  sometimes  ambiguous  term  in 
its  widest  and  most  accurate  significance. 
A  just  and  contemptuous  hatred  of 
Georgian  government,  combined  with  a 
fitful  and  theatrical  admiration  of  the 
first  Bonapaite,  made  him  too  often  write 
and  speak  like  a  vilely  bad  Englishman 
— ■'  the  friend  of  every  country  but  his 
own":  but  his  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  justice  during  the  blackest  years  of 
dynastic  reaction  on  the  Continent  makes 
him  wotthy  even  yet  of  a  sympathy  and 
respect  which  no  other  quality  of  his 
character  or  his  work  could  now  by  any 
possibility  command  from  any  quaiter 
worth  a  moment's  consideration  or  re- 
gard. On  the  day  when  it  shall  become 
accepted  as  a  canon  of  criticism  that  the 
political  work  and  the  political  opinions 
of  a  poet  are  to  weigh  nothing  in  the 
balance  which  suspends  his  reputation — 
on  that  day  the  best  part  of  the  fame  iif 
Byron  will  fly  up  and  vanish  into  air. 
Selling  aside  mere  instances  of  passion- 
ately cynical  burlesque,  and  perhaps  one  ' 
or  two  exceptional  examples  of  appar- 
ently sincere  though  vehemently  demon- 
strative personal  feeling,  we  find  little 
really  living  or  really  praiseworthy  work 
of  Byron's  which  has  not  in  it  some  di- 
rect or  indirect  touch  of  political  emo- 
tion. 

But,  without  wishing  to  detract  from 
the  just  honor  which  has  been  paid  to 
him  on  this  score,  and  paid  at  least  in 
full  if  not  with  over-measure,  we  must 
not  overlook,  in  common  justice,  the 
seamy  side  of  his  unique  success  aniong 
readers  who  did  not  read  him  in  Eng- 
lish. It  is  something,  undoubtedly,  10 
be  set  down  to  a  man's  credit,  that  his 
work — if  his  work  be  other  than  poetic 
— should  lose  nothing  by  translation  : 
always  assuming  that  it  has  anything  to 
lose.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  poet 
whose  work  not  only  does  not  lose,  but 
gains,  by  translation  into  fore'j^n  proseJ 
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and  gains  so  greatly  and  indelinitely  by  in  all  literature  of  that  grandiose  mean- 
ihat  process  as  to  assume  a  virtue  which  it  ness  which  was  often  the  leading  note  of 
has  not?  On  taking  up  a  fairly  good  ver-  the  author's  character  and  conduct, 
sion  of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  There  are  faults  of  style  perceptible,  no 
in  French  or  Italian  prose,  a  reader  doubt,  in  poets  of  real  greatness :  Words- 
whose  eyes  and  ears  are  not  hopelessly  worth's,  for  instance,  are  vexatious  to 
sealed  against  all  distinction  uf  good  the  mos^  loyal  and  thankful  student  in 
from  bad  in  rhythm  or  in  style  will  infal-  no  small  degree  :  but  they  are  such 
Hbly  be  struck  by  the  vast  improvemEnt  faults  as  are  possible  to  a  great  poet  in 
which  the  text  has  undergone  in  the  moments  of  great  perversity  ;  Byron's, 
course  of  translation.  The  blundering,  most  distinctly,  are  not.  His  lava 
floundering,  lumbering  and  stumbling  kisses  and  his  baby  earthquakes ;  his 
stanzas,  transmuted  into  prose  and  walls  which  have  scalps,  and  pinnacle 
transfigured  into  grammar,  reveal  the  those  scalps  (was  ever  such  jolter-head- 
real  and  latent  force  of  rhetorical  energy,  ed  jargon  heard  before,  from  Bedlam  or 
that  is  in  them  :  the  gasping,  ranting,  Parnassus  ?)  in  cloud  less  thick  than  the 
wheezing,  broken-winded  verse  has  been  confusinn  of  such  a  chaos  of  falst  im- 
transformed  into  really  eflectivc  and  flu-  ages ;  his  stormy  nights  that  are  lovely 
ent  oratory.  A  ranter,  of  course,  it  is  in  their  strength  as  is— of  all  things  on 
whose  accents  we  hear  in  alternate  moan^  earth — the  light  of  a  woman's. dark  eye, 
and  bellow  from  the  trampled  platform  or  a  dark  eye  in  woman  ;  his  day  that 
of  theatrical  misanthropy  :  but  he  ranis  dies  like  a  dolphin  ;  his  "  grocer's  shop 
no  longer  out  of  tune  :  and  we  are  able  kept  by  one  Nightingale  " — as  Landor 
to  discern  in  the  thick  and  troubled  ingeniously  expounded  the  long  insolu- 
stream  of  his  natural  eloquence  whatever  ble  conundrum  with  which  the  "Bride 
of  real  value  may  be  swept  along  in  com-  of  Abydos  "  confronts  al!  comets  on  the 
pany  with  much  drifting  rubbish.  It  is  threshold:  these  and  other  such  hideous 
impossible  to  express  how  much  ■' Childe  absurdities  as  these  oblige  us  to  recon- 
Harold  "  gains  by  being  done  out  of  sider  the  question,  whether  the  geneia- 
wretchedly  bad  metre  into  decently  good  tion  of  our  fathers  may  not  have  been 
prose  :  the  New  Testament  did  not  gain  right  after  all  in  deciding-— as  we  kno<v 
more  by  being  translated  out  of  canine  from  so  illustrious  a  spokesman  as 
Greek  into  divine  English.  Not  that  Thackeray  that  bis  young  contempora- 
even  under  these  improved  conditions  ries,  in  the  freshness  of  their  enthusiasm 
Byron's  is  comparable  to  the  work  of  a  for  Wordsworth,  ICeats,  and  the  rising 
first  rate  orator  or  preacher ;  but  one  star  of  Tennyson,  did  most  unhesilat- 
'may  perceive  bowmen  to  whom  English  ingly  and  vehemently  decide — that  this 
poetry  was  a  strange  tongue  might  mis-  idol  of  our  grandfathers  or  grand- 
take  it  for  an  impressive  and  effective  mothers  could  maintain  no  higher  title 
example  of  English  poetry.  to  fame  than  one  which  is  the  apanage 
It  seems  a  trivial  waste  of  time  to  in-  of  every  successful  pressman  or  impro- 
sist  repeatedly  and  in  detail  upon  the  visatore — the  title  of  a  very  clever  man. 
Tudifnents  of  art  :  but  when  a  man  can  One  thing  is  very  certain  :  no  man  with 
hardly  ever  attempt  a  picture  on  even  a  touch  of  true  spiritual  instinct  could 
|he  smallest  scale  without  displaying  his  have  perpetrated  such  monstrous  stupid- 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  veriest  ele-  ilies.  The  perpetrator  had  fancy,  wit, 
ments  of  painting  is  hailed  as  a  master  Are  natural  and  artificial,  with  very  re- 
of  his  craft,  those  who  respect  as  well  as  markable  energy  and  versatility  :  but  in 
understand  the  conditions  of  its  exist-  all  the  composition  of  his  highly  com- 
ence  will  not  think  a  little  time  and  posite  nature  there  was  neither  a  note  of 
trouble  misspent  in  the  reduction  of  such  real  music  nor  a  gleam  of  real  iroagina- 
3  thesis  to  its  natural  and  demonstrable  tion.  If  these  certainly  rather  consid- 
absurdity.  But  in  writing  on  so  absurd  erable  defects  are  held  sufficient  to  de- 
a  subject  it  would  be  absurd  to  employ  prive  a  man  of  all  claim  to  the  title  of 
what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  the  grand  style,  poet,  then  undoubtedly  Byron  is  no 
Let  us  rather  take  a  handful  of  samples  more  a  poet  than  any  one  of  the  tribe  of 
at  random  which  may  give  some  notion  dunces  decimated  by  Pope.  But  the 
of  Byron's;  probably  the  finest  example  same  may  be  said  of  Pope  Mmself  ;  and 
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llie  present  writer  at  least  is  not  Words-  Shakespeare,  and  apparently  for  the  same 
worthian  enouE;h  to  insist,  in  the  name  purpose— as  unirorthy  o(  the  one  philos- 
of  critical  accuracy,  that  the  title  of  poet  opher  as  of  the  other.  But  in  Bvron 
— "  with  a  difference" — may  not  be  — of  all  remembered  poets  the  most 
granted  to  the  authors  of  "  Don  Juan"  wanting  in  distinction  of  any  kind,  the 
and  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock."  most  dependent  for  his  ettects  on  the 
This  conjunction  of  names  would  be  most  vulgar  and  violent  resources  of 
nnjustioeitherpoetif  weshouldoverlook  rant  and  cant  and  glare  and  splash  and 
the  points  in  which  either  excelled  the  splutter — in  Byron  the  apostle  of  cult- 
other.  Pope  could  not  have  put  such  ure,  and  the  author  of  such  nobly  beau- 
fiery  fanty,  such  a  force  of  impulse  and  tiful  and  blameless  work  as  "  Thyrsis  " 
emotion,  into  the  "  Vision  of  Judg-  and  the  sonffs  of  Callicles,  iinds  a  seed 
ment  "  or  the  successful  parts  of  "  Don  of  immortality  more  promising  than  in 
Juan,"  any  more  than  he  could  have  Colerid)(e  or  Shelley,  the  two  coequal 
been  guilty  of  such  unspeakable  abomi-  kings  of  English  lyric  poetry.  All  Mr. 
nations,  such  debauched  excesses  of  bad  Arnold's  readers  will  remember  tbe 
taste  run  mad  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  effect  produced  on  him  by  the  case  of 
as  the  examples  lately  cited  from  "that  poor  girl  Wragg":  a  reroem- 
■■  Childe  Harold  ;"  or  than  he  could,  in  brance  which  emboldens  me  to  quote 
his  critical  aspect— however  captious  from  a  later  newspaper  report  a  singular 
his  temper,  and  however  limited  his  example  of  critical  coincidence  or  sym- 
view — have  been  capable  of  such  gro-  pathy  with  his  tastes  on  the  part  of 
tesque  impertinence  as  theirs  (if  any  "  the  Sunderland  murderer  Fury. "  Of 
such  critics  there  be)  who  would  de-  that  inarticulate  poet,  who  "  beat  his 
fend  such  examples  of  poetic  style  by  music  out,"  if  I  rcmemoer,  in  a  very 
reminding  objectors  of  the  undisputed  "  grim  and  earnest,"  not  to  say  Titanic 
and  indisputable  facts  that  a  dying  and  rather  lurid-spectral,  though  not  un- 
dolphin  does  really  exhibit  a  superb  divine  fashion — if  the  Calvinisiic  or 
succession  of  colors,  and  that  to  a  Carlylcsque  idea  of  the  divine  nature  be 
young  lover  the  light  of  a  dark  eye  in  in  any  degree  consonant  with  Fact — the 
woman,  or  a  woman's  dark  eye,  is  an  journals  of  his  day  have  placed  on  record 
objtct  of  equal  and  superior  impressive-  the  following  memoranda,  here  cited 
ness  and  importance  to  the  sight  of  a  from  the /*(!//  Mall  Gaseite :  "  He  has 
thunderstorm  at  midnight.  Who  in  the  great  taste  for  poetry,  can  recite  long 
name  of  Momus  ever  questioned  it  ?  passages  from  popular  poets,  Byron's 
Neither  is  it  less  unquestionable  to  any  denunciation  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
one  who  knows  good  work  from  bad  world  having  for  him  great  attraction, 
that  the  fashion  in  which  these  facts  as  a  description  of  his  own  experiences. 
have  been  expressed  in  verse  and  miliz-  Wordsworth  is  his  favorite  poet.  He 
cd  for  illustration  by  the  author  of  confesses  himself  avilUin."  (Thislogi-* 
"Childe  Harold"  is  such  as  would  cal  association  of  ideas  somehow  recalls 
have  been  simply  impossible  to  a  writer  to  my  mind  the  rapturous  reflection  of 
born  with  even  an  average  allowance  of  rewarded  virtue  in  that  memorable  utter- 
imaginative  perception  or  of  instinctive  ance  of  the  chaste  Pamela:  "  My  Mr. 
taste.  And  this  is  the  author  placed  B.  is  the  best  of  men.  He  has  offered 
almost  at  the  head  of  modem  poets  by  marriage.") 

the  eminent  poet  and  critic  who  has  so         In  the  year  1865,  when  the  reputation 

long,  so  loudly,  and  so  justly  preached  of  Byron  among  lovers  of  poetry   was 

to    the    world   of    letters    the    supreme  perhaps  not  far  from  its  lowest  ebb,  and 

necessity  of  "distinction"  as  the  note  the  reputation  of  the  illustrious  poet  who 

of  genuine  style  which  alone  enables  any  in  early  youth  had  been  placed  by  the 

sort  of  literary  work  to  survive  !    Shake-  verdict  of  his  admirers  in  the  scat  once 

speare  and  Hugo  are  not  good  enough  occupied  by  the  author  of  "  Don  Juan  " 

for  him  :  \n  Maelieth  &nd  in /fernam  he  was   perhaps    not    far  from  its   highest 

finds   damning    faults    of   style,    and   a  point    of    well-deserved    popularity,     a 

plentiful  lack   of  distinction  :  the    text  writer  who  stood  up  to  speak  a  modest 

of  the  latter  he  garbles  and  falsifies  as  word  in  praise  of  Byron  was  not  un- 

Voltaire  garbled  and  falsified  the  text  of  gratified  by  tbe  assurance,  tboi^ti^cinr 
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veyed  at  second-hand,  that  his  cham- 
pionship of  a  "  discredited  "  name  had 
given  great  satisraclion  to  Byron's  oldest 
surviving  friend,  the  comrade  of  his 
early  travels  and  the  commentator  of  his 
once  most  admired  poem.     Since  then  a 

'  far  moie  thorough  vindication  has  been 
at  once  more  boldly  and  more  ably  un- 
dertaken by  Professor  Nichol,  in  the 
most  brilliant  and  searching  estimate 
ever  Riven  of  Byron's  character,  his 
work,  and  his  career.  A  more  compe- 
tent or  3  more  dexterous  counsel  for  the 
defence  could  by  no  possibility  have 
been  retained.  The  previous  and  com- 
paratively half-hearted  spokesman  on  the 
same  side,  impeached  at  the  time  as  an 
anti-Wordsworthian,  has  found  himself, 
since  the  appearance  of  this  more  cor- 
dial and  elaborate  apology,  denounced 
as  an  anii- Byron  it  e.  What  he  now 
would  wish  to  say  might  easily  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  turn  of  phrase  borrowed 
from  Thackeray,  "  Be  not  a  Pigeon," 
said  the  great  novelist,  at  the  close  o( 
one  of  his  miscellaneous  papers  :  "but 
it  is  better  to  be  a  Pigeon  than  a  Rook." 
Be  not  a  Wordsworthian,  I  would  ad- 
vise, in  any  narrow  or  exclusive  or  sec- 
tarian sense  of  the  term  :  but  it  is  better 
to  be  a  Wordsworthian  than  a  Byronite. 
Great  as  was  Milton's  influence  on 
Wordsworth,  it  could  no  more  affect  the 
indomitable  independence  of  his  genius 
than  the  study  of  classic  poets  could 
affect  that  of  Milton's  own.  When  the 
impression  of  Milton's  rhythmic  majesty 
is  most  perceptible  in  the  sublimest  and 
most  splendid  verse  of  Wordsworth,  it  is 
always  nevertheless  the  note  of  Words- 
worth's own  voice,  not  of  Milton's  as 
repeated  and  enfeebled  by  a  dwindling 
echo,  that  we  hear.  Let  us  see  how  far 
the  direct  mimicry  of  a  great  poet's 
metrical  inspiration  could  avail  to  give 
strength  or  sweetness  to  the  naturally 
flaccid  and  untunable  verse  of  Byron. 
This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  he  has  to  offer 
in  imitation  of  Coleridge's  metre  in 
"Christabcl" — or  rather  in  imitation 
of  Scott's  imitation  of  Coleridge's  metre. 
Muuni  ;c,  spur  ye,  sklrr  the  plain, 
That  the  fugitive  may  Rte  in  vain,  (jiV) 

'    When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none 

Aged  or  yoting.  in  the  Chriuian  shape. 
This  is  a  sample  of  Byron's  choicer 
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verse,  as  selected  for  our  admiring 
noiice  by  Mr.  Arnold,  in.  a  volume  de- 
signed lo  bear  witness  of  his  superiority 
as  a  poet  to  Coleridge  and  Shelley.  The 
editor  in  his  preface  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  cite,  in  a  tone  of  courteous  and 
generous  cordiality  which  I  am  anxious 
to  acknowledge,  the  phrase  in  which  I 
have  claimed  for  Byron  at  his  best  "  the 
excellence  of  sincerity  and  strength." 
But  surely  he  would  not  differ  from  me 
in  thinking  that  this  is  not  the  broken 
gallop  of  rough  vigor  ;  it  is  the  sickly 
stumbleofdrivellingdebilily.  "  Harold 
the  Dauntless" — a  poem  not  on  the 
whole  to  be  classed,  any  more  than  the 
"  Doomof  Devorgoil,"  among  the  more 
jusliiiable  claims  of  Scott  to  poetic  in:»- 
mortality — has  nothing  in  it  of  such  piti- 
ful incompetence.  And  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Arnold  that  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  is  no  unfair  sample  of  one  of  (he 
most  animated  and  spirited  among  the 
serious  poems  of  Byron.  Let  us  try 
again — still  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
same  distinguished  critic.  Here  is 
another  taste  from  the  same  plaller,  as 
served  up  on  the  select  and  studiously 
arranged  board  at  which  he  invites  us  to 
sit  down,  and  partake  of  the  chosen 
viands  over  which  he  has  just  said  grace. 

Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were 

fix'd. 
And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  un- 

With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
0[  the  resliess.who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream  : 
Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 
Slirr'd  by  the  breath  at  the  wintry  air. 
So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  (ittul  light.  ('.) 
Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awFut  lo sight  ; 
As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  lo 

From  the  shadowy  wall  nhere  their  images 

Fearfully  flitting  (o  and  fro, 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

Now  Ibis,  we  feci.  Is  the  sort  of  thing 

That  is  easy  for  any  lioy  lo  bring 

Up  lo  any  extent  who  has  once 

Read  Coleridge  or  Scott,  and  is  not   quite  a 

Though  he  have  but  a  blue-eyed  cat's  pretence 
To  an  eat — as  needs  no  sort  of  evidence. 
It  could  hardly  be  easier  even  to  spout 
Volumes  of  English  hexamelcrs  out 
(With  as  much  notion  of  music  in  rhythmt 
As  men  seek  in  a  column  of  logarithms) 
Than  thus  to  perpetuate  Ihe  simper  and  snivel 
Of  those   various    Medoras,   that    dreadfully 
drivel  ; 
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And,  from  alt  who  have  any  concepiion  nhat 
Tu   provoke  remarks  ihat   might  sound   like 

A  very  few  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  no  more  necessary  lo  offer  such 
remarks  as  ihese  than  to  suggest  ihat  Sir 
William  Davenant  was  not  equal  to  Mil- 
ton as  an  epic  poet,  nor  Sir  Robert 
Slapjiton  superior  tu  Shakespeare  as  a 
dramatist.  And  I  really  should  almost 
as  soon  have  expected  to  see  Lord 
Tennyson  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
"  Gondibert,"  or  Sir  Henry  Taylor  for 
the  "Slighted  Maid.'"  as  to  find  Mr. 
Arnold  throwing  the  shield  of  his  author- 
ity over  the  deformed  and  impotent 
nakedness  of  such  utterly  unutterable 
rubbish.  He  has  complained  else- 
where, with  perfect  justice,  that  Byron 
is  "  so  empty  of  matter,"  Is  it  then  the 
charm  of  execution,  the  grace  of  lan- 
guage, the  perfection  of  form,  which  at- 
tracts him  in  the  author  of  the  "  Siege 
of  Corinth  ?"  Is  it  "  the  fount  of  fiery 
life,"  "  the  thunder's  roll,"  percepti- 
ble in  such  productions  as  these  ? 
Byron  vipiffpejiiTTjg  is  a  thunderer  whose 
bolt  was  forged  assuredly  on  no  diviner 
anvil  than  that  with  which  Dennis  or 
Gibber  is  represented  in  the  text  or 
notes  of  the  "  Dunciad  "  as  shaking  the 
souls  of  his  audience.  Is  it  his  dramat- 
ic or  lyrical  gift  ?  There  is  certainly 
some  very  effective  rhetoric  in  one  or 
two -of  his  shorter  pieces:  hut  "the 
lyrical  cry "  which  his  panegyrist  so 
properly  requires — the  pure  note  which 
can  be  breathed  only  from  the  pure  ele- 
ment of  lyric  verse — is  wanting  alike  in 

•  I  must  observe  moreover  that  it  was 
As 

Extravagant  a  piece  of  criticism 
To 

Compare — as  some  unwary  critics  do — 
Such  verse  as  Byron's  (brisilitig 
With  every  sort  and  kiad  of  t»rbarism 
And  solecism — 
Not  to  speak  of  the  tune, 
Which  Eu^esls  the  love -strains  of  a  Iraboon) 
Wiih  any  verse  by  Shelley 
As  to  compare  a  jaded  wagoner's  whistling 
To  i  lark's  tune,  or  i  star  t6  a  jelly. 
Or  ihb  glare  of  the  footlights  l6 

In  the  cloud  «  Ute  edge  of  th£  sky's  blue. 

Or 

Auitht  to  aught  that  it  is  unliltesl  for, 

And   not  let  such  vile  verse  —  why  should 

it  not  7— 
Rot,  Cf.  Htaven  and  Earth,  passim. 
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his  earliest  and  his  latest  effusions,  noble 
and  impressive  in  sentiment  and  in  style 
as  a  few— a  very  few  of  them — indis- 
putably are.  As  to  his  dramatic  faculty, 
it  was  grossly  overpraised  by  Macaulay 
in  the  following  sentence:  "It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  Lord  Byron 
could  exhibit  only  one  man  and  only  one 
woman."  On  the  contrary.  I  would 
venlure  to  submit,  but  in  a  very  differ- 
ent sense,  it  is  greatly  too  much  to  say. 
He  could  exhibit  only  two  squeaking 
and  disjointed  puppets  :  there  is,  ^s  far 
as  I  can  remember,  just  one  passage  in 
the  whole  range  of  his  writings  which 
shows  any  power  of  painting  any  phase 
of  any  kind  of  character  at  all  :  and  this 
is  no  doubt  a  really  admirable  (if  not 
wholly  original)  instance  of  Che  very 
broadest  comedy  —  the  harangue  ad- 
dressed by  Donna  Julia  to  |her  intrud- 
ing husband,  fhe  famous  letter  ad- 
dressed lo  her  boy-lover  on  his  depart- 
ure by  that  lineal  descendant  of  Wycher- 
leys  Olivia  in  the  "  Plain  Dealer"  is 
an  admirably  eloquent  and  exceptionally 
finished  piece  of  wriiing,  but  certainly, 
with  its  elaborate  poise  of  rhetoric 
about  the  needle  and  the  pole,  is  not  an 
exceptional  instance  either  of  power  lo 
paint  character  and  passion  from  the 
naked  life,  or  of  ability  to  clothe  and 
crown  them  with  the  color  and  the  light 
of  genuine  imagination.  A  poet  with 
any  real  insight  into  the  depth  of  either 
comic  or  tragic  nature  could  have  de- 
sired no  finer  occasion  for  the  display 
of  his  gift,  though  assuredly  he  could 
have  chosen  none  more  diflicult  and 
dangerous,  than  such  a  subject  as  is 
presented  by  history  in  the  figure  of 
Catherine  the  Great.  Terror  and 
humor  would  have  been  the  twin  key-, 
notes  of  his  work  ;  as  effective  in  their 
grotesque  and  lurid  union  as  the  har- 
mony of  terror  and  pity  in  the  severer 
art  of  the  ancient  stage.  Landor,  in  half 
a  dAen  pages  or  less,  has  shown  what  a 
wealth  of  possibility  was  here  open  to  a 
poet  of  serious  aim  as  well  as  satiric  in- 
sight. What  has  Byrun  made  of  the 
great,  generous,  fearless,  shameless  and 
pitiless  woman  of  genius  whom  a  far 
mightierarlist  was  six  years  later  to  place 
before  us  in  her  habit  as  she  lived, 
breathing  lust  and  blood,  craving  fame 
and  power,  consumed  and  unsubdued 
by  the  higher  and  the  lower  ardors  ol 
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a  nature  capable  of  the  noblest  and 
JKDoblest  ambition  and  desire  ?  The  Rus- 
sian episode  in  "  Don  Juan"  is  a  greater 
discredit  to  literature  by  its  nerveless 
and  stagnant  stupidity  than  even  by 
the  eSete  vulgarity  of  its  Hat  and  stale 
unclean liness,  Haide^-  and  DudCi  are  a 
lovely  pair  of  lay-figures  :  but  the  one 
has  only  to  be  kissed,  and  to  break  a 
blood-vessel  :  the  other^has  even  less 
to  do.  Lady  Adeline  promises  better 
than  any  other  study  from  the  same 
hand,  and  Aurora  Raby  is  a  graceful 
sketch  in  sentimental  mezzotint :  what 
might  have  been  made  of  them  in  time 
we  can  but  guess  :  it  Is  only  certain  that 
nothing  very  much  worth  malting  had 
been  made  of  them,  when  the  one  poem 
in  which  fiyron  showed  even  a  gleam  of 
power  to  draw  characters  ftom  life  was 
dropped  or  cut  short  at  a  point  of  some- 
\yhat  cynical  promise.  Kutther  evidence 
would  hardly  have  been  requisite  to  dis- 
play the  author's  incapacity  for  dramat- 
ic no  less  than  for  lyric  poetry,  even 
had  his  injudicious  activity  not  impelled 
him  to  write  plays  beside  which  even 
Voltaire's  look  somewhat  less  wretchedly 
forlorn.  For  indeed  nothing  quite  so 
villainously  bad  as  Byron's  tragedies  is 
known  to  me  as  the  work  of  any  once 
eminent  hand  which  ever  gave  proof  of 
any  poetic  vigor  or  energy  at  all.  As  a 
dramatist,  Voltaire  stands  nearer  to  Cor- 
neille  — nay,  Dryden  stands  nearer  to 
Shakespeare — than  Byron  to  Voltaire  or 
to  Dryden.  [n  one  only  of  all  his  dra- 
matic misctealions  is  there  the  dimmest 
glimpse  of  interest  discoverable,  even 
as  regards  the  mere  conduct  of  the 
story  :  and  this  play  is  the  most  impu- 
dent instance  of  barefaced  theft  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  our  literature. 
The  single  original  thing  in  it,  and  the 
most  original  thing  in  its  companion 
dramas,  is  of  course  the  rhythm  ;  and 
on  this  it  would  assuredly  have  seemed 
needless  to  waste  a  word  or  a  sniile,*had 
not  the  author  of  some  of  the  stateliest 
and  purest  blank  verse  ever  written  ap- 
peared as  the  most  recent  champion  of 
Byron's  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
great  representative  poets  of  a  language 
in  which  the  metre  of  Marlowe  and  of 
Milton  affords  a  crowning  test  of  poetic 
power. 

Tbe  only  nay  to  criticise  it  is 

To  write  a  sentence  (which  is  easy  to 


June, 

Do,  and  has  l>een  done  once  or  lirice  before 

Nov)  in  the  metre  of  Cain,  or  of  Tht 

Twe  Foicari.  or  Hiavin  pnd  Earth,  or  The 

Difermtd  Trans/ermrd,  S.irdanapalui,  or 

Wtrntr—tia-y,  Falitra  (such  is  the 

Way  tlie  name  is  elongated  in  his 

Play — which  is  not  agreeable  to  an 

Ear  which  has  any  sense  ol  sound  left).     It 

Iti  hardly  harder  (as  the  bard  might  have 

Said)  to  write  pages  upon  pages  in 

This  style— base  beyond  parody— than  to 

Write  as  ill  in  Scott's  usual  metre  :  but 

All  will  allow  tlint  in  both  cases  it 
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Persons  accustomed  to  read  o 

Imitation  of  Byron's  "  mighty  line  " 
— parody  of  it,  I  repeat,  is  impossible — 
would  not  long  since  have  been  a  weary, 
stale,  Hat  and  unprofitable  jest  :  but  it 
is  a  Hatter  and  a  staler  jest  yet  to  reclaim 
precedence  for  his  drawling  draggle- 
tailed  drab  of  a  Muse  over  Polymnia 
when  she  speaks  through  Coleridge, 
Euterpe  when  she  speaks  through  Keats, 
Urania  when  she  speaks  through  Shel- 
ley, lynx  it  was — the  screaming  wry- 
neck— that  inspired  the  verse  of  Byron 
with  its  grace  of  movement  and  its 
charm  of  melody.  And  all  the  world 
knows  what  became  of  that  songstress 
and  her  tuneful  sisters  when  they  chal-. 
lengcd  the  Muses  to  a  contest  less  un- 
equal than  would  be  the  contest  of  the 
long  since  plume-plucked  Byron  with 
the  least  of  the  three  poets  just  named. 

The  instinct  of  Byron  himself  on  this 
subject  was  truer  than  that  of  his  latest 
and  rashest  advocate.  From  Chaucer 
to  Wordsworth,  the  greatest  names  on 
record  of  English  poetry  were  the  ob-  - 
jects  of  his  lifelong  insult.  Of  Shake- 
speare he  always  wrote  and  spoke  as  the 
author  of  the  vilest  and  most  pretentious 
dramatic  abortions  ever  misbegoiton  by 
dullness  upon  vanity,  or  by  egotism 
upon  envy,  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  speak.  Some  honest  souls 
in  his  own  day  expressed  surprise  at 
this  graceful  feature  of  their  noble  poet's 
intelligence.  Had  they  been  such 
"very  clever  fellows"  as  he  was,  they 
would  have  understood  as  distinctly  as 
himself  that  he  was  not  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  objects  of  his  insolence  ;  that 
each  of  these  must  Arst  be  dethroned  if 
ever  he  was  to  be  enthroned  as  a  poet 
of  the  first  or  even  of  the  second  class. 
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It  would  have  been  as  wonderful,  as  in- 
consistent, as  preposterous,  if  the 
authors  of  "  ■Zaire"  and  "  Faliero"  had 
paid  due  liibute  to  Shakespeare,  as  if 
the  anihors  of  the  "  Cenci "  and 
"  Le  Roi  s' amuse"  had  not.  Envy  is 
keen  of  scent,  and  incompetence  may 
be  quick  of  eye  :  the  impotent  malig- 
nity of  Byron  was  seldom  personally 
mistaken  in  the  object  of  its  rabid  but 
innocuous  attack.  Rogers,  whom  he 
flattered  iu  public  and  lampooned  in 
secret,  did  work  perhaps  bad  enough 
at  its  worst  to  deserve  the  dishonor  of 
such  praises,  and  certainly  good  enough 
at  its  best  to  deserve  the  honor  of 
such  insults,  as  were  showered  on 
his  name  by  his  honest  and  high-mind- 
ed admirer,  Campbell,  too,  wrole 
much  that  prevents  us  from  wonderine 
at  Byron's  professions  of  reverence  for 
the  author  of  such  lucubrations  as  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;"  yet  it  is  inex- 
plicable that  the  author  of  two  out  of 
the  three  great  lyric  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage inspired  by  love  of  England 
should  not  also  have  been  honored  by 
a  stab  in  the  back  from  the  alternate 
worshipper  and  revijer  of  Napoleo» : 
hatred  of  his  country  in  one  mood,  and 
envy  of  his  rival  in  the  other,  might 
have  been  expected  to  instigate  his 
easily  excitable  insolence  to  some  char- 
acteristic form  of  outrage.  Possibly  the 
sense  of  Campbell's  popularity  may  have 
made  him  cautious  :  he  did  not,  except 
in  eaily  youth,  venture  openly  to  attack 
any  but  unpopular  figures  in  the  world 
of  letters.  These,  however,  are  not  the 
names  to  be  properly  set  against  Byron's; 
though  very  decidedly  less  improper  for 
such  comparison  than  those  three  which 
Mr.  .\rnntd  has  chosen  for  sacrifice  at 
the  shrine  of  paradox.  Of  the  three 
which  may  with  somewhat  more  show  of 
reason  be  bracketed  with  the  name  of 
Byron,  two  must  be  rated  above  it  as 
representative  of  qualities  which  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Arnold's  favorite  canon  would 
advance  ihcm  lo  a  higher  rank  in  poetry 
than  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  as- 
sign either  to  Crabbe,  to  Scott,  or  to 
Southey.  The  tragic  power  of  Crabbe 
is  as  much  above  the  reach  of  Byron  as 
his  singularly  vivid  (hough  curiously  lim- 
ited insight  into  certain  shades  of  char- 
acter. All  the  ramping  renegades  and 
clattering  corsairs   that  strut   and  fret 
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their  hour  on  the  boards  of  a  facile  and 
theatrical  invention  vanish  into  their 
natural  nothingness  if  confronted  with 
the  homely  horror  of  an  indisputable 
personality  such  as  that  of  the  suspected 
parricide,  alone  in  his  fisher's  boat  at 
noon  among  the  salt  marshes  :  it  would 
take  many  a  high-stepping  generation'  of 
Laras  to  match  the  terrible  humility  of 
Peter  Grimes.*  And  though,  as  Mi. 
Leslie  Stephen  has  observed,  the  high- 
est note  of  imagination  may  be  want- 
ing to  the  noble  and  forcible  verses  which 
reproduce  in  such  distinctness  of  detail 
the  delirious  visions  of  a  mind  un- 
hinged by  passionate  self-indulgence, 
yet  the  short-winged  and  short-winded 
fancy  of  Byron  never  rose  near  the 
height  of  actual  and  vivid  perception 
attained  by  the  author  of  "  Sir  Eustace 
Grey."  His  dry  catalogue  of  unimpres- 
sive horrors  in  the  poem  called  "  Dark- 
ness" is  Asfnt  below  the  level  of  Crabbe 
in  his  tragic  mood  as  the  terrors  of 
Crabbe  are  below  the  level  of  Dante's. 
If  Wordsworth,  as  Shelley  said  in  his 
haste,  "  had  as  much  imagination  as  a 
pint-pot,"  I  know  not  what  fractional 
subdivision  of  a  gill  would  not  be  more 
than  adequate  to  represent  the  exact 
measure  of  Byron's.  All  his  serious 
poetry  put  together  is  hardly  worth — or, 
to  say  the  very  least,  it  can  show  noth- 
ing to  be  set  aside — "that  incompara- 
ble passage  in  Crabbers  "  Borough," 
which"  (according  to  Macaulay)  "  has 
made  many  a  rough  and  cynical  reader 
cry  like  a  child  ;"  and  indeed,  though 
I  am  not  myself  so  rough  and  cynical  as 
ever  to  have  experienced  that  particular 
effect  from  its  perusal,  it  does  seem  to 
me  impossible  for  any  man  at  all  capable 
of  being  touched  through  poetry  by  the 
emotions  of  terror  and  pity  to  read  the 
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put  into  tlie  dying 
raoum  nave  i  might  o(  tragic  iruih  for  wnicn 
i!  a  writer  of  the  order  o(  Byron  "  would  gii-e 
all  the  substanre  of  his  house,  it  nould  utterly 
be  conicmaed."  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
betlered,  and  hardly  any  one  lesser  than 
ShakcKpeare  could  have  matched,  such  a  stroke 
o(  dreadful  nature  as  this  (the  words  being 
spoken  of  a  dead  father  by  a  dying  son)  : 

He  ciied  former 

Bu/  he  has  no  con, 


I  kindly  gave. 


The  deepest  or  the  highest  note  ever  struck 
by  the  hand  of  Byron  waald  sound  after  that 
like  a  peony  whistle  alter  the  trumpet  of 
doomsday.  -,  . 
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record  of  Ihat  dream  in  the  condemned  other  hand,  the  language  of  Byron's 
cell,  with  its  exquisite  realisiic  touches  metrical  tales  has  undeniably  far  more 
of  seaside  nature  and  lender  innocent  point  and  force,  far  more  terseness  and 
gladness,  and  not  feel  himself  under  the  pliancy  combined,  than  the  diffuse  and 
spel!  of  a  master. tenfold  more  potent  awkwaTd  style  of  Scott's,  full  of  lazy 
than  Byron.  padding  and  clumsy  makeshifts.  But 
Culture,  it  should  seem,  cannot  con-  set  almost  any  figure  drawn  by  Scott 
descend  to  lake  any  account  of  such  beside  almost  any  liguie  of  Byron's 
tumble  claims  as  those  of  the  simple  old  drawing,  and  the  very  dullest  eye  will 
provincial  clergyman  whose  homespun  hardly  fail  to  see  the  difference  Ijelween 
habit  of  obsolete  and  conventional  style  a  barber's  dummy  and  a  living  man 
is  the  covering  of  a  rarer  pathos  and  a  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Velasquez  or  of 
riper  humor  than  have  ofien  been  de-  God.  Lambro  is  admirably  described 
voted  to  the  service  of  mere  straightfor-  and  introduced  :  Bertram  Risingham  is 
ward  accuracy  in  study  from  the  life  described  in  phrase  rather  conventional 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  student.  But  than  choice,  and  introduced  with  no  cir- 
a  writer  whom  even  the  culture  which  cumstance  of  any  special  originality  or 
finds  poetic  satisfaction  nowhere  outside  distinction:  but  when  Lambro  appears 
the  range  of  Byron  or  of  Wordsworth  in  person  on  the  stage  of  action,  he  is 
cannot  pretend  wholly  to  ignore,  though  as  utter  a  nullity  as  any  of  his  brother 
it  may  dismiss  as  with  a  passing  shrug  or  sister  puppets :  Bertram,  however 
his  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  com-  roughly  sketched,  is  a  figure  alive  to 
petitor  with  these— a  writer  for  whom  the  very  finger-tips.  The  difference,  of 
even  Byron  would  seein  to  have  been  course,  has  been  often  enough  pointed 
capable  at  times  of  something  like  manly  out  before  now,  and  with  memorable 
respect  and  honest  admiration — never  effect,  especi-illy,  by  a  critic  on  whom 
Failed  to  pay  tribute  alike  lo  the  tragic  Mr.  Arnold  is  never  weary  of  emptying 
force  and  to  the  humorous  simplicity  of  the  vials  of  his  Atlic  scoin  :  but  on  this 
a  poet  reared  under  auspices  the  most  matter  I  must  confess  that  I  would 
opposite  to  those  which  had  so  happily  rather  be  right  with  Lord  Macaulay  than 
fostered  his  own  genius.  Sir  Walter  wrong  with  Mr.  Arnold.  Of  men,  to 
Scott  was  neither  a  profound  nor  a  pre-  judge  from  his  writings,  Byron  knew 
tentious  critic — neither  a  refined  nor  an  nothing  :  of  women  he  knew  that  it  war 
eccentric  theorist :  but  his  judgments  not  diRicult  to  wheedle  those  who  were 
have  always  the  now  more  than  ever  in-  not  unwilling  to  be  wheedled.  He  also 
valuable  qualities  of  clearness  and  con-  knew  that  excess  of  any  kind  entails  a 
sistency.  To  me,  as  to  Mr.  Arnold,  his  more  or  less  violent  and  a  more  or  less 
praise  of  Byron  seems  singularly  ill-  permanent  reaction  :  and  here  his  phi- 
judged  and  ridiculously  ill-worded  :  yet  losophy  of  life  subsided  into  tittering  or 
it  is  at  least  more  intelligible  than  that  snivelling  silence.  On  all  these  points 
which  would  coujile  him  with  Words-  Scott  is  as  far  ahead  of  him  as  Shake- 
worth  as  a  moral  force  or  help  toward  a  speare  is  ahead  of  Scott.  A  common- 
lucid  and  stimulating  criticism  of  life,  place  sermon  does  not  cease  lo  be  com* 
But  in  speaking  of  Crabbe  the  great  monplace  because  its  doctrine  is  unor- 
northetn  master  was  speaking  of  one  thodox,  and  cynical  twaddle  is  none  the 
more  within  his  own  high  range  of  prac-  less  twaddle  because  of  its  cynicism. 
tical  sympathy — more  allied  in  temper  Scott  is  doubtless,  as  his  French  critics 
and  in  gifts  to  his  own  wider  and  more  used  to  deplore,  deficient  in  depth  and 
beneRcent  genius.  And  even  while  intensity  of  passion  ;  yet  his  passion  too 
that  genius  was  still  in  the  main  misdi-  has  more  life  and  reality  than  Byron's, 
reded  into  verse,  it  showed  almost  as  It  is  not  enough  for  a  writer  to  protest 
clearly  as  was  later  to  be  shown  in  prose  that  his  characters  are  bursting  and 
its  vast  superiority  to  Byron's  in  grasp  burning  with  passion  :  they  must  do 
of  human  character  and  in  command  of  something  to  second  him — to  make  us 
noble  sympathies.  .  His  English  was  feel  and  see  that  they  are.  And  this  is 
often  as  slovenly  as  even  Byron's  ;  exactly  what  no  Gulnare  or  Gulbeyaz  of 
though  never  so  vile  in  taste  as  the  them  all  can  do.  The  puppet  begins  to 
worst  examples  of  this  latter.     On  the  squeak,  and  we  perceive  at  onc^the  in- 
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competence  of  ihe  showman  ;  in  place 
of  a  dramalist  we  have  a  scene-painter. 
It  follows  that  with  all  his  blusleiing 
profession  of  experience  and  preparation 
for  display  Byron,  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  proves  to  be  really  not  a  poet  of 
passion  at  all.  There  is  plenty  of  rant 
in  his  work,  there  is  plenty  of  wanton- 
ness, and  there  is  plenty  of  wit  :  but 
Lord  Tennjson  has  put  more  passion 
into  the  six  little  stanzas  of  a  poem  pub- 
lished at  Ihe  age  of  twenty-four  than 
could  be  distilled  by  compression  out 
of  all  that  Lord  Byron  ever  wrote.  Id 
those  six  short  stanzas,  without  eSorC, 
without  pretence,  without  parade — in 
Other  words,  without  any  of  the  com- 
ponent qualities  of  Byron's  serious  poet- 
ry— there  is  simple  and  sufficient  ex- 
pression for  the  combined  and  contend- 
ing passions  of  womanly  pride  and  rage, 
physical  attraction  and  spiritual  abhor- 
rence, all  the  outer  apd  inner  bitterness 
and  sweetness  of  hatred  and  desire,  reso- 
lution and  fruition  and  revenge.  And 
as  surely  and  as  greatly  as  the  author  of 
this  poem  had  almost  at  his  starting  dis- 
tanced and  defeated  Byron  as  a  painter 
of  feminine  passion,  had  Scolt  defeated 
and  distanced  him  long  before  as  a 
painter  of  masculine  action.  And  for 
this  among  other  reasons,  Scott,  with  all 
his  many  shortcomings  in  execution, 
with  all  his  gaps  and  flaws  and  de- 
ficiencies and  defects,  must  surety ' 
always  retain  the  privilege  assigned  by 
Thackeray  to  Goldsmith — high  as  are 
doubiless  Goldsmith's  claims  to  that 
privilege-of  being  "  the  most  beloved  of 
English  writers.  "  Two  names  far 
higher  than  his  will  be  more  beloved  as 
well  as  more  honored  by  those  who  find 
their  deepest  delight  in  the  greatest 
achievements  of  dramatic  and  lyric 
poetry  :  but  the  lovers  of  this  last  will 
always  be  fewer,  if  more  ardent,  than 
the  lovers  of  other  and  humbler,  less 
absolute  and  essential  forms  of  art ;  and 
though  dramatic  poelry,  even  at  its 
highest  pitch  of  imagination,  appeals  to 
a  far  wider  and  more  complex  audience, 
yet  even  Shakespeare,  though  less  than 
Shelley,  demands  of  the  student  who 
would  know  and  love  him  something 
more  than  is  common  to  all  simple  and 
healthy  natures.  But  Sir  Walter  de- 
mands nothing  of  his  reader  beyond  a 
fair  average  allowance  of  kindliness  and 


manhood  :  Ihe  man  must  be  a  very 
Carlyle  who  does  not  love  and  honor 
him.  His  popularity  may  fluctuate  now 
and  ihep  with  elder  readers — so  much 
the  worse  for  them  :  it  is  sure  always  to 
right  itself  again  in  a  little  time :  but 
when  it  wanes  among  English  boys  and 
girls  7  doomsday  will  be  dawning  of 
which  as  yet  there  are  most  assuredly  no 
signs  or  presages  perceptible,  huve  of 
Scott,  if  a  child  has  not  the  ill  fortune 
to  miss  by  some  mischance  the  benefit 
of  his  generous  influence,  is  certain  to 
outlast  all  changes  of  interest  and  incli- 
nation. From  the  age  when  he  divides  a 
heart  of  six  or  seven  with  the  owner's 
first  pony  to  the  age  when  affectionate 
gratitude  has  rooted  in  the  adult  heart  a 
hundred  names  and  associations  of  his 
engrafting,  only  less  deep  and  dear  than 
those  implanted  there  by  Shakespeare's 
very  self.  Almost  any  fault  may  well 
seem  pardonable  in  such  a  benefactor  as 
this  :  his  genius  has  the  privilege  of 
beauty  such  as  Cleopatra's  :  for  vilest 
things  become  themselves  in  him  ;  so 
that  the  sternest  republicans  may  bless 
him  when  he  is  most  a  royalist — yes, 
even  a  Georgian  royalist— and  men  of 
the  most  scrupulous  honor  in  questions 
of  literary  as  well  as  other  society  may 
forgivingly  overlook  even  his  public 
association  with  libellers  of  private  life 
and  character,  with  conductors  of  such 
tainted  publications  as  the  Beacon 
and  the  BlaikguariC s  Magazine — such 
"dogs  and  swine''  as  excite,  in  Mr. 
Browning's  poem,  the  loathing  and  in- 
dignation of,  the  very  Ghetto  ;  though 
then  as  now  the  writer  and  circulator  of 
privately  printed  attacks  on  the  personal 
reputation  of  any  honorable  man  must 
have  been  considered  by  all  men  of 
honor  as  a  person  of  character  too  de- 
graded to  be  damaged  even  by  the  un- 
answerable charges  of  cowardice  and 
lying  — a  rascal  whose  back  would  dis- 
honor the  hangman's  lash,  as  his  so- 
ciety would  disgrace  the  keeper  of  a 
brothel  ;  and  though  then  as  now  the 
highest  eminence  in  letters  could  neither 
have  protected  nor  redeemed  from  the 
stain  of  an  indelible  ignominy,  the 
plague-spot  of  an  incurable  disgrace,  a 
name  polluted  by  conscious  and  volun- 
tary association  with  the  name  of  so  in- 
famous a  wretch.  To  such  intercourse  as 
this  we  need  not  imagine  that  Scott  could 
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ever  have  descended  :  but  ihe  weapons  ant  of  moralists  cannot  feel  toward  him 
of  license  and  scurrility  plied  by  some  at  as  all  honest  and  loyal  men  must  feel 
least  of  his  associates  were  so  poisonous-  toward  the  writer  of  such  a  note  as 
ly  foul  and  cowardly  tliat  the  one  thing  Byron  addressed,  in  attempted  self-ex- 
wanting  to  the  perfection  of  their  dis-  culpation,  to  the  Consul -General  at 
honor  was  the  precaution  of  an  abject  Venice  in  the  spring  of  182,1 — toward 
and  furtive  semi-privacy.  Something  the  coward  who  deliberately  suppressed 
of  indignation  as  well  as  regret  we  can-  the  evidence  which  would  have  proved 
not  choose  but  feel  at  the  recollection  that  him  a  traitor  to  friendship  more 
the  band  which  has  bequeathed  us  such  dastardly  and  disloyal  than  ever  selfish- 
countless  and  priceless  treasures  should  ness  has  made  of  a  man  peihaps  not 
ever  have  pressed  hands  which  had  originally  or  at  all  points  ungenerous  or 
penned  such  villainies  as  deRle  the  mdignant. — Nineteenth  Century. 
columns  of  the  ruffianly  political  publi-  \To  be  concluded.) 
cations  of  his  day  :  yet  the  most  inloler- 
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Oo»  Chancellor.  Skrtches  kor  a  His-  vinuesby  ibesccorrelalions.  HerrBuacbMya 
TORICAL  PiCTiTRE.  By  Moritz  Busch.  Trans-  tbat  from  1870  to  ihe  present  time  he  has  had 
laled  from  the  German  by  William  Beatly  the  best  opporlunliies  of  studying  his  subject. 
Kingston,  author  of  "  William  I.,  Emperor  of  and  assuredly  he  reverses  the  proverb  that  the 
Germany,"  etc.  Two  volumes  in  one.  New  hero  is  no  hero  10  bis  vaUt  dechambn.  In  the 
York  :  Charlei  Scritner't  Seas.  first  chapter  he  strikes  the  key-nole  of  his  book 
in  thus  describing  the  intelleclual  characletis- 
Among  the  picturesque  and  remarkable  tics  of  Bismarck,  in  much  uf  which,  even 
figures  of  the  cenlury  probably  the  consensus  those  who  dissent  from  them  in  their  view 
of  opinion  will  place  Prince  Bismarck  the  great  of  Bismarck's  mission  will  agiee  :  "One  of 
founder  and  conservator  of  German  unity  as  those  mighty  historical  £gures  which  make 
one  of  the  chief.  From  the  lime  when  he  be-  their  appearance  among  us  now  and  anon  lo 
gan  his  career  as  a  deputy  in  the  German  guide  the  world  into  new  paths,  and  to  trans- 
Reichstag,  he  began  to  display  those  great  .form  floating  ideas  and  aspirations  theretofore 
qualities  of  audacity,  mastery  over  men,  readi-  inanimate  into  living  realities  by  absolute 
ness  of  resource  and  combination  of  flexibility  original  proceduresoftheirown.  .  .  ,  We  saw 
and  firmness  which  afterward  led  to  such  before  us  a  perfectly  correct  calculation  upon 
colossal  results.  The  career  of  Prince  Bis-  distioclly  laid  down  premises,  uninfluenced  by 
marck  is  too  well  known  to  maVe  it  desirable  party  dogma*  or  prejudices  ;  a  sober  process 
for  us  to  slceich  it  even  in  outline.  He  has  of  addition  and  subtraction  by  no  means  de- 
been  such  a  part  oi  the  history  of  the  age,  he  void,  moreover,  of  captivating  warmih  and 
has  been  such  an  agent  in  the  changes  which  poetical  lustre  in  the  expression  of  its  results 
have  revolutionized  the  political  and  inter-  and  in  the  actions  consequent  ihereon.  ...  A 
national  relations  of  Europe,  that  it  would  be  consistency  which  kept  in  view  firmly  and 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  ol  our  readers  to  sternly.  ...  A  hand  extremely  light  and  steady 
refaearse  the  story  of  his  life.  What  concerns  in  Ihe  manipulation  of  persons  ;  tbe  gift  of 
tis  chiefly  now  is  (o  get  some  insight  into  the  knowing  exactly  when  lo  act  and  when  to  post- 
hidden  machinery  of  his  character  by  the  light  pone  action  ;  an  almost  unexampled  dexterity 
of  the  sketches  and  studies  of  Herr  Moriii  in  luring  an  antagonist  into  such  a  position 
Busch,  who  seems  to  have  beenadmlKed  in  an  that  he  is  compelled  to  pui  himself  in  Ihe  wrong 
humble  way  to  the  confidence  of  ihe  great  before  the  whole  world.  ...  A  prodigious 
Chancellor,  much  asSamuel  Johnson  admitted  energy  of  will  recoiling  at  nothing  combined 
Boswell  to  his.  It  goes  without  saying  that  with  a  moderation  and  fairness.  ...  A  cool 
the  biographer  or  eulogist,  as  he  may  more  head  controlling  a  warm  heart,  the  maximum 
properly  be  called,  sees  no  possible  flaw  in  his  of  ingenuity  and  audacity,  "  Ulysses  and 
hero's  character.  Even  those  things  which  in  Achilles  in  one,"  etc.,  etc. — such  ■ 
others  would  be  faults  are  metamorphosed  inio  of  the  phrases  and  strokes  with 
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thor  desciibes  his  hero.  That  Bismarck  is 
much  if  not  all  of  this  no  one  will  dispute,  but 
it  is  on  (he  moral  side  of  the  portrait,  which 
is  painted  in  no  less  alluring  colors  thai  one 
looks  with  doubt.  In  akciching  (he  German 
Chancellor's  life,  Herr  Busch  always  accredits 
him  wilh  the  most  lofty  religious  and  patriotic 
modves.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings  give 
a  good  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  book  as 
for  example,  "  The  CbaoceiU>r's  Profeision  of 
Faitb  and  Moral  Code  of  Statesmanship  ;" 
"His  Religious  Views;"  "Diplomatic  Indis- 
cretions;" "Bismarck  and  Austria;"  "Bis- 
marck and  the  French  ;"  "  Bismarck  and  the 
Press."  "The  Chancellor  and  State  Social- 
Ism;"  Bismarck  as  Orator  and  Humorist;" 
and  "  Bismarck  in  Privale  Life."  The  author 
writes  in  a  lively  but  incisive  way  and  certain- 
ly gives  a  very  vivid  presemment  of  his  subject, 
though  of  course  one  wilt  feel  continually  that 
the  portrait  is  overdrawn,  and  very  much  too 
highly  colored,  when  (he  matter  touches  (be 
great  subject  of  political  elhivs,  in  which  scale 
the  hnat  measure  and  weight  of  the  statesman 
must  be  settled  by  posterity  no  matter  how 
brilliaot  his  qualities  and  achievements. 

Mv  Reminiscences.  Ry  Lord  Ronald  Gower, 
F.S.A.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.11.  Boston: 
Mebirtt  Brolhtn. 

Lord  Ronald  Gower,  who  has  given  us  this 
bright  and  agreeable  body  of  reminiscences  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  one 
of  the  most  eminetit  and  famous  of  England's 
noblewomen.  Connected  by  family  ties  with 
the  foremost  people  of  Great  Britain  (he  is  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and 
of  (he  Duke  of  Ai^le,  (hereby  being  uncte  of 

•  the  Marquis  of  Lorne)  though  still  a  young 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  his  career  has  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  nearly  everybody  worth  seeing  or 
knowing  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 
Lord  Ronald  was  placed  in  exceptionally 
favorable  position  to  enjoy  the  best  side  of  life, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  brought  tu  these 
faciDiies  of  enjoyment  a  large  and  varied  if 
not  profound  mental  equipment,  Rne  artistic 
taste  and  culture  (he  is  a  successful  and  talented 
sculptor),  a  most  genial  nature,  and  a  singular 
suscepiibility  for   the   bright  skle   ol    things. 

•  Sweetness  of  temper  seems  one  of  his  most 
prominen(  qualities,  and  we  do  not  recall  a 
single  instance  when  be  has  a  bitter  or  cynical 
word  for  anybody  or  anything.  Life  is  mubiir 
di  me  and  he  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  optim- 
ism in   a   very   entertaining  way.     Charming 
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glimpses  are  given  us  of  life  among  the  trimi  dt 
la  crfmt  of  the  English  aristocracy  ;  of  life 
among  literary  and  artistic  circles  (for  Lord 
Ronald  seems  to  be  much  more  pioud  of  bis 
Bohemian  proclivities  than  of  his"  blue  blood," 
of  which  indeed  from  time  (o  time  be  speaks 
rather  contemptuously)  t  of  experiences  in 
foreign  capitals  and  with  foreign  celebrities  ;  of 
(ravels  through  all  civilized  and  uncivilized 
lands.  Americans  will  be  specialty  pleased  ni(b 
his  cordial  even  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
United  States  and  her  institutions.  Rarely 
bas  an  Englishman  shown  a  warmer  friendship 
and  liking  for  his  "  cousins  beyond  (he  sea." 
The  book  is  full  of  quotable  passages,  though 
written  without  any  pretence  even  in  literary 
form.  Many  of  the  entries  are  made  in  the 
abbreviated  form  in  which  they  were  entered 
m  the  diary.  But  the  mailer  is  so  far  from 
being  desiccated  food  ihat  it  is  full  of  interest, 
liveliness,  and  freshness.  All  bright  gossip 
abou(  celebrated  people  is  interesting,  and 
Lord  Ronald  Gower  gives  us  just  this.  It  is  a 
work  to  make  «  spare  hour  pass  very  pleasant- 
ly and  to  attract  a  large  circle  of  readers.  One 
finishes  it  wilh  (he  wish  that  there  were  more 
such  sensible  and  warm-hearted  Englishmen  as 
Lord  Ronald  Gower. 

Bkam  Exhaustion.  With  some  Pkblthinary 
comsiuerations  on  cerebral  dynamics. 
By  J.  Leonard  Corning.  M.D.,  formerly  Res- 
ident Surgeon  to  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital  for  (he  Insane,  Fellow  of  the  N.  Y. 
Academy  of  Medicine,  etc.  New  York ; 
D.  Applitan  &■  Co, 

Never  before  in  the  hiE(ory  of  the  race  did 
the  world  live  so  fast  as  now.  Railivays,  tele- 
graphs, telephones,  fast  ocean  steamers,  and 
the  almost  innumerable  appliances  of  machin- 
ery to  every  purpose  of  life  except  the  most 
fundamental  functions.  End  a  corresponding 
acceleration  in  all  the  social  habits  ol  civilized 
man.  The  tremendous  activity  lo  which  the 
brain  is  impelled  by  present  conditions,  carry- 
ing with  i(  a  corresponding  amount  of  fret  and 
worry,  which  wear  out  the  human  ant  as  he 
rushes  lo  and  fro  even  more  than  work,  offers 
a  very  serious  problem.  The  increase  of  "  de- 
mentia "  as  a  disease  is  a  recognized  fact  by 
physicians  and  other  students  of  vital  statistics. 
The  field  of  physiological  research  undertaken 
by  the  author  of  the  present  volume  ''  tran- 
scends, as  he  very  justly  claims,  all  others  in 
imporunce  •  •  •  the  economical  ques- 
tions involved  in  normal  and  morbid  intellec- 
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upon  Ihe  thinking  apparatus  bave  never  been 
greater  tfaan  at  present  ;  but  at  the  same  lime 
the  factors  which  exert  a  prejudicial  Influence 
on  the  cerebral   mechanism   have   never  been 


The  authur  begins  by  laying  a  broad  founda- 
tion for  his  deductions  in  considering  the  law 
of  the  convertibility  of  forces  to  the  dynamics 
of  the  brain.  Thedoctrineof  the ''conservation 
of  force"  is  now  a  well-established  principle  in 
physics,  and  its  application  to  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  brain  energy  can  be  indicated  with  almost 
aa  much  accuracy  as  the  flow  a!  ihelides.  This 
parallelism  between  inanimate  physics  and 
cerebral  action  is  closely  followed  by  our  au- 
thor and  with  exrellenl  results.  If  it  can  be 
shown  tbat  a  foot-pound  of  force  is  the  exact 
sum  of  the  faclors  which  enter  into  it,  so  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  capacity  of  the  brain  for 
work  is  also  so  proximately  estimated  as 
to  be  trustworthy  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Dr.  Corning  proceeds  to  classify  his  facts  which 
appear  to  be  drawn  from  wide  experience  and 
study,  and  to  marshal  them  with  the  skill  of  a 
trained  scientist.  He  first  considers  the  vari- 
ous existing  causes  which  conduce  to  brain  ex- 
haustion in  the  physical  sense,  such  as  alcohol 
drinking,  tobacco,  excessive  sexuatism,  irregu- 
lar hours,  etc.,  in  the  mental  sense,  over-work 
whether  in  study  and  business,  fret  and  worry, 
false  educational  methods,  etc.  These  chap- 
ters make  up  a  large  part  of  the  body  of  the 
book.  He  concludes  with  a  summary  of  the 
principles  of  brain-hygienics,  and  indicates 
very  clearly  how  brain  exhaustion  may  be  rem- 
edied before  Ihe  final  and  inevitable  result 
comes.  In  these  latter  chapters  Ihe  author 
discusses  the  relation  of  blood  to  muscle  and 
brain,  the  relation  of  food  to  mental  phenom- 
ena, rest,  special  medication,  etc.  The  book  is 
admirably  written.  The  style  is  simple,  direct, 
lucid,  niih  as  much  avoidance  as  possible  of 
technical  terms  and  purely  professional  logic. 
It  is  a  timely  work,  which  every  thinking  man 
can  read  with  interest  without  being  a  physi- 
cian. Brain-wotkers  everywhere,  and  in  these 
days  every  man  must  be  a  brain-wut^er  if  he 
would  rise  above  the  condition  of  the  day- 
laborer  or  mere  mechanic,  can  study  this  able 
digest  with  both  profit  and  pleasure. 

Memoir  and  Correspondenck  of  Eliza  P. 
GuRNBV.    Edited  by  Richard  F-  Mott,   Phil- 
adelphia :  7.  B.  Lippi«(oll  &'  Co. 
This  record  of  Mrs.  Gurney's  life,  accom- 
panied with  extracts  from  her  letters  will  be 
received     with  pleasure  by  those  who  knew 


this  distinguished  and  devoted  Christian  wom- 
an in  her  long  career  of  usefulness  and  benev- 
olence. Mrs.  Gurney  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  a  model  of 
all  those  virtues  so  often  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  Quaker  families.  In  her  public  capac- 
ity as  a  preacher  and  exhoiter,  in  her  private 
life  so  full  ol  benefactions,  which  she  was  en- 
abled to  bestow  so  freely  on  account  of  her 
large  wealth,  her  biography  is  full  uf  interest. 
Eliza  Kickbride  was  the  daughter  of  a  leading 
family  of  Pbiladelpbia  Quakers,  and  from 
early  life  was  except  ion  ally  noted  for  piety 
and  gentleness  ol  nature,  as  well  as  for  those 
physical  graces,  which  so  often  blossom  nobly 
under  the  plain  cap  and  coif  of  her  secL 
When  she  was  about  eighteen  she  met  Joseph 
J.  Gurney,  a  worthy  English  Quaker,  who  bad 
come  to  America  on  a  mission  of  benevolence, 
and  ihe  acquaintance  was  then  formed,  which 
ripened  afterward  into  the  marriage  relation, 
when  Miss  Kirkbride  went  to  England  a  few 
years  afterward  and  met  Mr.  Gurney.  who  had 
then  become  a  widower.  Though  much  her 
senior,  and  with  a  family  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters nearly  grown  up,  the  connection  proved  a 
very  happy  one.  Mr  Gurney's  large  wealth 
enabled  the  couple  to  pursue  their  schemes  of 
benevolence  and  Christian  teaching  without 
being  in  the  least  barrassed  by  the  servile  toils 
of  life.  From  England  to  the  Contmenl,  from 
Europe  to  America  they  passed  again  and 
again  preaching  and  exhorting,  helping  the 
needy,  comforting  the  afflicted  from  Ihe  royal 
family  to  Ihe  peasant  but  (one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting episodes  is  the  visit  to  the  palace  of 
Louis  Philippe,  on  a  mission  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  royal 
children),  and  assisling  to  build  up  all  kinds 
of  worthy  benevolent  enterprises.  They  met 
in  their  peregrinations  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  of  Europe,  and  seem  to  hai*c 
been  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  respect.  These  journeys  at  first 
sight  appear  rather  strange,  but  when  we  read 
them  in  the  light  of  Mrs.  Gurney's  corre- 
spondence, the  simple  devotion  to  Christian 
duly,  delicacy,  and  gentleness  which  charac- 
terized all  their  visitations,  give  them  a  quaint- 
ly delightful  flavor  of  the  Apostolic  limes. 
When  Joseph  Gurney  died,  his  widow  after  a 
year  or  two  of  reiiidence  in  England  came  to 
America  for  Ihe  rest  of  her  life  where  she 
divided  her  time  between  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City,  at  the  latter  of  whii:h  sbe 
had  a  spacious  cottage  which  she_mad« 
the  centre  of  a  large  Christiuybos^talih-i 
Digitized  b\ 
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During  Ihe  great  Civil  War  Mrs.  Gurney  gave 
largely  to  the  Christian  Commission  and  other 
charities  growing  out  of  the  nar,  and  bad 
several  interviews  with  Mr,  Lincoln,  between 
whom  and  herself  a  number  of  leite-s  passed. 
This  correspondence  is  of  great  interest,  and 
shows  how  deeply  Mr.  Lincoln  was  touched 
by  Mrs,  Gurney's  Christian  sympathy  and  in- 
terest. She  died  in  iSSi,  and  a  life  full  of  ripe 
usefulness  and  meek  virtue  came  to  an  end. 
The  story  is  very  simply  told,  and  the  reader 
will  probably  be  more  interested  in  the  tetters 
than  in  the  biography  proper,  though  both  are 
touching  and  at  tractive. 

Ballades  and  Verses  Vain.  By  Andrew 
Lang,  author  of  "  Helen  of  T.oy."  New 
York  :  CAarUi  Siriinir'i  Sohi. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  England's  younger  poets,  and  among  that 
school  of  word  artists,  who  have  carried  poetic 
technique  to  such  a  degree  of  dainly  perfection 
he  stands  unrivalled,  except  by  Austin  Dob- 
son.  But  Mr.  Lang  has  genius  for  something 
more  than  delicate  filigree  work  and  gem- 
carving,  adept  as  he  is  in  this  exquisite  craft. 
We  get  glimpsA  from  lime  10  time,  of  com- 
mand over  more  large  and  robust  methods,  of 
a  more  virile  grasp  of  the  great  questions  which 
must  haunt  the  irue  poetic  imagination,  of  a 
bigger  sweep  of  sympathy  than  is  necessary 
for  the  graceful  and  decorative  domain  of  the 
poet's  art.  Accordingly  amid  the  many  so- 
ciety-verses and  idly  beautiful  thymes,  we 
find  poems  of  a  stronger  texture,  though  all  of 
them  are  marked  by  that  chasie  symmetry  of 
form,  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  mind 
saturated  with  Hellenic  studies,  and  with 
Hellenic  enthusiasm.  Many  of  the  belter 
poems  are  immediately  inspired  by  Greek  lit- 
erature and  myth.  As  a  good  specimen  of 
the  poet's  work,  we  may  cite  ibe  sonnet  on 
■The  Odyssey  :" 

"  Ag  one  ihal  toi  a  wclrr  tpiH  hu  liin 
Lulled  by  Ihe  Scni  of  Ciice  and  her  iriae 
Ib  IitJeot  near  ih«  pilt  of  Ptoitrpine. 
When  lhi[  X.i'Ct.n  iile  foi^eu  ihe  miiin, 


AdJ  ihroiifh  (he  muiic  al  Ihe  lantuid  homt. 
They  heir  like  oceio  an  ■  veilera  beuh 
Th<  niifcand  thuBdei  of  Ihe  Odyuey." 
This  sonnet  is  as  perfect  in  shape  and  color 
as  a  sea-shell,  and  as  full  of  music.     Mr.  Lang 


has  more  than  a  tittle  of  the  gift— the  highest 
power  of  Ihe  poet's  faculty — that  of  making 
the  imagination  grajp  meanings  far  more  than 
the  words  carry.  T\t\s  enomalofocia  at  quality 
of  form  by  which  words  in  themselves,  iheir 
collocution,  and  their  cadence  become  to  us 
like  the  mysterious  Orphic  songs  of  wind- 
swept trees,  of  ocean  waves,  of  the  twittering 
of  birds,  of  the  hum  of  bees,  and  to  which  the 
more  literal  meaning  is  like  the  body  without 
the  soul,  is  the  final  essence  of  the  art  of  the 
foitlet  ox  "maker."  We  find  so  much  of  it 
in  Mr.  Lang's  more  ambitious  verse  that  it  is 
almost  a  pity  bis  skilful  handicraft  has  turned 
out  so  many  jewelled  trifles  as  to  associate 
himself  largely  in  the  popular  mind  with  verse 
of  this  order.  It  is  not  very  long  since  Mr. 
Lang,  co-operating  with  another  distinguished 
scholar,  gave  the  world  the  best  translation  of 
the  Odyssey  ever  made.  He  displays  in  vari- 
ous ways  his  command  over  the  higher  re- 
sources of  the  poet's  art.  The  world  has  a 
right  to  look  for  work  from  him,  which  will 
set  a  star  on  his  face,  the  lustre  sf  which  will 
shine    brightly    amid    his    greatest    brother 

Stratford  bv  the  Sea.  (American  Novel 
Series.)    A  novel.     New  York  :  Iliary  IMt 

A  Graveyard  Flowhr,  By  Wilhelmine 
Von  Hillern.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
New  York  :    William  S.  Catlibirgtr. 

Trafalgar.  A  Tale.  By  B.  Perez  Galdds. 
author  of  "  Gloria."  From  the  Spanish  by 
Clara  Belt.     New  York  :   IVilliam  S.  Cells- 

The  "  American  Novel  Series "  continues 
to  show  the  publisher's  purpose  of  making  this 
series  distinguished  for  a  special  flavor  of  its 
own.  Certainly,  so  far  they  have  been  marked 
by  no  little  individuality,  though  that  individu- 
ality has  not  been  altogether  inotlensive.  To 
smite  all  Philistine  notions  and  coovention- 
alities  hip  and  thigh,  though  by  no  means  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  seems  10  have  been 
the  ambition  of  each  of  the  authors.  The 
art  of  Ihe  storyteller,  however,  is  to  please 
and  interest,  and  as  long  as  he  does  not  offend 
against  the  fundamental  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  novel-readers,  who  are  very  liberal 
in  these  days,  are  willing  that  he  should  cut 
very  dose  to  the  edge. 

"Stratford  by  the  Sea"  opens  its  story  in 
a  quaint  New  England  fishing  town,  and  ihe 
heroine  has  been  brought 
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old-fashioned  nol[ons  of  a  communily  which 
kDOws  nothing  of  tlie  bftbits  and  irays  of  cities. 
Her  beaut}'  and  simplicity  win  the  regard  o( 
a  nice  young  Bostonian.  and  she  marries  him 
against  the  wishes  of  her  family.  Oswald 
Craig,  her  husband,  is  depicted  as  a  bright, 
keen,  capricious  man  of  intelled  and  culture, 
with  larger  capacity  of  passion  than  of 
affeclion.  The  country  flonef  which  he  had 
plucked  withers  for  him  and  loses  its  fragruncc, 
and  then  he  turns  from  her  as  from  one  who 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  wanting  in 
all  that  ripeness  of  physical  and  mental  re- 
source which  he  believes  his  larger  nature 
needs.'  He  at  last  finds  a  woman  of  his  full 
measure  in  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  actress, 
who  loves  him  passionately,  believing  him 
free.  It  is  only  at  the  last  that  she  discovers 
her  lover's  deceit,  and  we  aie  still  left  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  she  will  consent  to  elope 
with  him,  whenaprovidential  railway  train  cuts 
short  the  career  of  this  gay  Lothario  by  run- 
ning over  him.  The  fortunate  widow,  after 
recovering  from  the  shock,  marries  a  KOod 
man,  who  is  far  better  suited  for  her  than 
the  man  who  had  first  won  her  vii^in  heart. 
The  interest  of  the  story  is  really  in  the 
relations  between  Oswald  Craig  and  Victoria 
Landor.  the  actress.  She,  after  discovering 
that  her  lover  was  a  married  man.  is  carried 
away  by  his  ardor  and  protestations  that  his 
wife's  neglect  and  indifference  bad  made  his 
home  wretched.  She  will  surrender  to  him, 
but  she  mast  first  see  his  home  life  for  her- 
self. She  discovers'  that  her  lover's  story  is 
a  lie,  but  it  is  still  left  uncertain  what  she 
will  ultimately  do  when  the  problem  is  solved 
for  her  by  fate. 

The  novel  has  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
vigor,  clever  analysis  of  motive,  considerable 
freshness  of  individualization,  and  some  very 
charming  descriptions  of  New  England  pro- 
vincial life.  The  latter  occur  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  which  is  indeed  the  best 
part  of  the  story.  The  style  is  bright,  crisp 
and  effective,  and  on  the  whole  "  Stratford 
by  the  Sea  "  may  be  pronounced  a  book  of 
more  than  average  merit. 

The  translation  from  the  German,  "  A 
Graveyard  Flower,"  is  a  good  example  of  the 
highly,  wrought  sentimental  fiction  in  which 
Germans  Uke  delight.  The  scenes  and  char- 
acters are  all  loo  highly  colored,  and  there  is 
that  atmosphere  of  Werterism  in  it  which  the 
active  peoples  of  the  civilized  world  long  since 
ceased  to  find  entertaining  in  Rction. 

The  translation  from  the   Spanish,   "  Traf- 
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algar."  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  simple  but 
capital  story.  It  is  the  narrative  o(  the  ser- 
vant of  a  Spanish  naval  officer,  who  witnesses 
and  takes  part  in  the  great  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
in  which  Lord  Nelson  was  killed,  but  not 
before  he  had  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  naval 
power  of  France  and  Spain.  The  description 
of  the  battle,  which  is  the  most  interesting 
episode  of  the  book,  is  as  vivid  and  striking 
as  any  tiatlle-scene  in  word  painting  can  be, 
though  all  who  have  ever  "smelt  gunpowder  " 
on  a  large  scale  know  that  words  utterly  fail 
to  give  any  fully  adequate  expression  of  the 
facts.  Galdos.  the  author,  is  among  the  most 
brilliant  Spanish  novelists  of  the  day,  and  in 
this  little  book  be  sustains  the  reputation 
which  he  has  won  in  his  other  novels. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 
"  We  regret  to  announce,"  says  the  Pali  Mall 
Gaieltc,  "the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Readc, 
D.C.L.,  which  look  place  on  the  tith  inst.  at 
bis  residence  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  More  than 
a  fortnight  ago  Mr.  Reade,  who  was  seventy 
years  of  age,  returned  from  Cannes,  where  he 
bad  been  suying  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
and.  on  bis  way  back,  he  was  seized  with 
bronchitis  and  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Mr. 
Reade  was  born  in  1814,  and  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  College.  Oxford,  of  which  be  was 
successively  a  demy  and  a  fellow.  He  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1835.  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1S43.  One  of  his  first  lit- 
erary works.  'Peg  Woffinglon,'  was  pub- 
lished In  1852:  and  this  was  followed  by 
'Christie  Johnstone' in  1853.  'It  is  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend.'  one  of  his  most  success, 
ful  works,  was  published  in  1857  ;  '  Love  me 
Little,  Love  me  Long '  in  1859, '  White  Lies  ' 
and  'Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  in  i86r, 
'Hard  Cash'  in  1863,  'Griffith  Gaunt'  in 
1S66.  '  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place '  (first  pub- 
lished in  the  Comhill  Magatin:)  in  1870,  and 
'A  Terrible  Temptation'  in  1871.  Mr,  Reade 
also  wrote  several  plays,  and  put  on  the  stage 
dramatized  adaptations  of  some  of  his  works,  in- 
cluding '  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.'  and  '  Foul 
Play,'  in  which  he  had  Mr.  Boucicault  f«r  a 
collaborate ur.  In  1S67  he  dramatized  Tenny- 
son's '  Dora,'  and  one  of  his  latest  dramatic  pro- 
ductions was  Drink,  founded  on  Zola's '  L'As- 
sommoir.'  Mr.  Readehas  at  various  timescon- 
tributed  10  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  unau- 
thorized publication  of  a  series  of  sketches  writ- 
ten for  its  columns  in  1876  on  the  GUsge 
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James  Laniberl,  ted  to  a  suit  irhich  at  the  time 
created  some  stir.  More  recently  Mr.  Reade 
contributed  to  Ibc  Pall  Mall  Gaulli  a  series  of 
articles  on  'The  Cremona  Violin.'  Mr. 
Reade  was  frequently  enjtaged  in  hot  conlro- 
vetBies,  in  which  his  treatment  of  his  oppo- 
nents was  not  of  the  mildest  character  ;  but,  aa 
the  Timti  observes  in  concluding  ila  memoir, 
'  he  was,  in  truth,  so  warm-hearted  and  had 
such  a  rich  imagination  to  contrive  schemes 
which  bis  benevolence  suggested,  that  most  of 
his  faults,  literary  or  personal— and  these  were 
venial  ones  be  the  worst— came  from  wishing 
10  do  too  much  good  and  struggling  lo  do 
'  that  much  too  quickly.' " 

Lord  Tennyson,  ic  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Labouchere,  does  not  appreciate  his  new  hon- 
ors, and  has  replied  in  a  testy  manner  to  many 
o(  the  congratulations  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

An  English  novelist  declares  that  the  evil  of 
nuvel-wtiting  at  ihe  present  day  is  the  compe- 
tition of  educated,  rich  but  incompetent  ama- 
teurs with  the  writer  who  has  neither  the  name 
of  a  Wilkie  ColUns  nor  the  check-book  of  the 

Another  writer  complains  that  the  circula- 
lating  library  system,  which  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions  in  England,  has  so  far 
affected  Ihe  minds  of  the  people  that  they  never 
think  of  buying  a  book. 

Ah  editorial  writer  in  the  London  Daily 
News  is  not  disposed  to  "  take  a  back  seal"  in 
comparing  the  great  men  of  Great  Britain 
with  those  of  America.  "  We,"  he  says,  "^can 
set  Mr.  Ruskin  against  Mr,  Richard  Grant 
White,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  against  Mr. 
Stedman.  Mr.  Geo-ge  Meredith  to  pair  off 
with  Mr.  Howelts,  while  Mr.  Browning  and 
the  Laureate  correspond  to  Dr.  Holmes  and 
Mr.  Lowell.  Comparisons  arc  odious,  but  the 
company  would  have  many  pleasant  elements 
in  which  all  these  gentlemen  met." 

It  falls  to  M.  Victor  Cherbuliez.  asdirecteur 
of  the  Aeadtmie  Iranjaiae  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Henri  Martin  and  Laprade,  to  receive 
their  successors,  MM.  de  Lesseps  and  Fran- 
cis Copp£e.  All  the  forty  fauleuils  arc  now 
full. 

The  Municipal  Council  o(  Patis  has  voted 
10,000  f  rs.  {jS'400)  to  the  committee  formed  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  Diderot,  being  the 
same  amount  as  was  voted  in  the  cases  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  on  the  condition  that 
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it  be  spent  in  erecting  a  statue  of  Diderot  in 
Parts.  The^  is  also  lo  be  a  local  celebration 
at  Langrcs,  Diden^'s  birthplace,  on  July  30th. 

A  stat<;e  of  GeorKc  Sand,  by  M.  Millei,  Is 
to  be  unveiled  at  La  Chitre  on  July  I5ih. 

The  scheme  for  placing  a  public  library  In 
every  municipal  quarter  of  Paris  is  progress- 
ing, though  slowly.  Thirty-eight  such  libra- 
ries are  now  In  existence  with  a  total  of  about 
100,000  volumes.  Last  year  the  number  of 
additions  was  12,000  volumes,  and  the  number 
of  readers  was  514,00a,  being  an  increafe  of 
151,000  on  the  previous  year. 


MISCELLANY. 
Art  and  Utility.  — Let  us  consider  the 
original  utility  of  a  few  artistic  things.  Blue 
ware  was  originally  made  blue  probably  be- 
cause blue  was  simple  and  cheap  ;  but  it  is  now 
prized  and  imitated  for  more  fanciful  reasons. 
Statuary  was  at  first  an  essential  part  (a  figur- 
ed column)  of  architeclurc,  and  the  most  elab- 
orate architecture  was  the  oulcorae  of  the  sim- 
ple need  ol  a  building.  Climate,  too,  has  been 
a  more  active  designer  than  man.  It  dectetd 
fiat  roofs  where  people  wanted  10  sleep  in  the 
open ;  narrow  streets  where  people  needed 
shade,  as  in  Italy  ;  and  angular  roofs  where 
snow  and  rain  bad  lo  be  manceuvred.  Small 
dim-religious-ligbt  windows  were  once  made 
small  because  larger  ones  could  not  so  well  be 
made,  and  were,  in  fact,  then  more  ideal  than 
real :   but  windows  are   now  made  small  for 

green  bull's-eye  is  centred  in  the  pane — not  on 
economical  grounds  as  heretofore,  when  every 
inch  of  glass  was  a  luxury,  but  fordecoralive 
purposes  in  an  age  when  we  can  let  in  day- 
light by  ibe  square  yard.  Tbe  niceties  of  jew- 
elry that  we  now  show  as  art-curiosities  in 
museums  were  made  for  very  practical  daily 
use.  The  coins  we  copy  and 
brooches,  bracelets,  and  solitaires  we 

alphabet,  out  of  which  we  in  the  name  of  art 
elaborate  so  many  vaiieties  of  form  in  public 
petitions  and  addresses,  no  doubt  received  the 
first  variety  of  form  through  the  uncompromis- 
ing necessity  that  there  should  be  distinctions 
between  one  letter  and  another.  Monks  dec- 
orated their  books,  nut  for  decoration  and  as 
decoration  only,  but  as  a  beautiful  offering  to 
their  faith  ;  but  it  was  an  offering  and  prayer 
first ;  it  was  truly  a  devotion,  1 
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